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CITAPTER. XXXIT. 

Tiil spirit of dissension in Miis"rove Cottage 
penctiai.ed to tlic very kitclicn Old Betty 
sided witli Alfred, and combated in her place 
llio creed of the parlour ; " Why, according to 
J1 iss, the young sparrows arc bound never to fly 
out of the nest; or else ham Ihc Bible flung at 
’em She do go on about God’s will: seems to 
me ’Iis His nill the world should be peopled by 
body and beast—which they are both his crea¬ 
tures—and, by the same toaken, if they don’t 
! marry they docs wiis Certainly whilst a young 
man bides at borne, it behoves him to be dutiful; 
but that ain’t to say be is to bide at home for 
over. Master Alfred’s time is come to leave we, 

I and be mast cr in a bouse of bis own, as bis tatlicr 
done before turn, wliich lie forgets that now; 
1' be is grown ! o man’s est ate, and got his mother’s 

I i money, and no more bound to our master than 

1 be.” She said too, that “parting blights more 

II qinarreks than it breeds:” and she constantly 
!' invited Peggy to speak up, ami gainsay her. 
! I But Peggy was a young woman with white eye- 
I lashes, and given to’looking down, and not to 
' speaking up; she was always watching Mr. 
I Hardic in company, like a cat cream; and liovcr- 
' ing about him wlion alone. Belly went so far 

as to accuse her of colloguing with him against 
Alfred, and of “ setting licr cap at master,” 
which accusation elicited no direct reply, but 
stinging inucudocs hours after-. 

Now, if one looks into the thing, the elements 
of discord had attacked Albion Villa quite as 
owerfully as Musgrove Cottage; but had 
itherto uiilcd signally: the mutual affection of 
the Dodds was so complete, and no unprincipled 
person among them to split the good. 

And, now that the wedding drew near, there 
was hut one joyful heart within the walls, though 
the others were too kiitd and unselfish to throw 
cold water. Mrs. Dodd’s own wedding had 
ended in a piteous separation, and now to part 
with her darling child and launch her on the 
uncertain waves of matrimony ! Sire heaved 
many a sigh when alone : but, as there were no 
boMids to her maternal love, so there were no 
emeptiflns to her politeness i over her aching 
■ heart she forced on a wedding face, subdued, but 
hopeful, for ber daughter, as she would for any 


other young lady about to be married beneath 
licr roof. 

If wanted but six days, when one morning 
after breakfast the bereaved wife, and motlier 
about to bo deserted, addressed ber son and 
Viceroy thus; “Edward, wo must boiTow 
fifty pounds.” 

“ Fifty pounds ? what for ? who wants that f” 
“Why I ward it,” said Mrs. Dodd, stout,ly. i 

“ Ob, if tftm want it—what to do, please ?” I 
“ Why to buy her wedding clothes, dc.ar.” 

"1 thought what her ‘1’ would come to,” 
said Julia, rcjiroaclifiilly. 

Edward shook Ids bead, and said. “He nho 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing ” 

“ But sire is not a be,” objected Mi.s. Dodd 
with the subtlety of a schoolman : “ and who 
ever beard of a young lady being married with- | 
out some things to bo married in.'”’ 

“’Well, Pvu beard Nudity is not the choose, ' 

on public occasions: but why not go dressed I 

like a lady as she always does, only with whiW \ 
gloves; and be married without any bother and | 
nonsense.” ' 

“You talk like a boy,” said Mrs. Dodd. '■ I i 
could not bear it. My poor child!” anl she | 
cast a look of tendcrest pity on the prO[>oscd | 
victim. “'Well, suppose we make the poor ' 
child the judge,” suggested Edward. He t hen ! 
put it to J ulia whether, under the ciicumstauces, 
she would wish them to run in debt, buying her I 
finery to wear for a day. “ It was not fair to ' 
ask her,” said Mrs. Dodd with a sigh. . ! 

Julia blushed aud hesitated, and said she 
would be candid; and then stopped. 

“ Ugli!” ejaculated Edward. “ Tliis is a 
bad beginning. Girls’ candour! now for a | 
masterpiece ol duplicity.” i 

Julia inquired how he dared ; an^ Mrs. Dodd | 
said warmly that J ulia was not like e ther people, i 

she could be candid; bad actually none it, more \ 
than once, within ber rocollcotion. U’lic youtig ; 
lady justified the exception as follows: “If 1 j- 
was going to he married to myself, or to some 
gentleman I did not care for, 1 would rot spend 
a shilling. But I am going to marry iiin; and 
so—oh, Edward, think of them saying ‘what has 
he married f a dowdy: why she hadn’t now 
things on to go to church with him: no bonnet, 
no wreath, no new white dress!’ To mortity 

him the very first day of our-” The 

sentence remained unfimsUcd, but two lovely 
eyes filled to the very brim without running 
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over, and completed the sense, and did llie 
Viceroy’s business though a brother. “Why 
you dear little goose,” said he; “of course I 
don’t Bican that. I have as good as got the 
thbgs ve must buy; and tltosc ate a new 
bounrt-” 

"Ah!” 

“A wreath of orange blossoms-” 

“ Oh you good boy!” 

“Four pair of gloves ; two whits—one is safe 
to break—two dark; very dark: invisible green, 
' or visible black; last the honeymoon. All the 
] rest you must find in the house.” 

; “ What, fit her out with a parcel of old 

' things ? Can you be so cruel, so unreasonable, 

dear Edward ?” 

“ Old things! Why, where is all 'jour 
, Gorgeous Atlive from Oriental climes? I see the 
splendiferous articles arrive, and then they 
vanish for ever.” 

“ Now, shawls and Indian muslins 1 pray 
what use are they to a bride ?” 

“Why what looks nicer than a white muslin 
dress ?” 

“ Married in muslin ? The very idea makes 
I me shiver.” 

“ Well, clap hot on another petticoat.” 

“How can you be so childish? Muslin is 
not the tliiiig.” 

“No more is running in debt.” 

He then suggested that a while shawl or two 
should be cut into a bridal dress. At tins 
botli ladies’ fair throals opened on him with 
ridicule : cut fifty-guinea shawls into ten-pound 
dresses ; that was male economy; was it ? 

! Total; a wedding was a wedding: new things 
always had liad to be bought for a wedding, and 
always would, in sccnla scculorura. 

“ New things ? Tes,” said tlie pertinacious 
wretch; “but they need not be ncw-bouglit 
things. You ladies go and confound the world’s 
eyes with your own in the drollest way: if 
Gorgeous Attire has lain long in your drawers, 
you fancy the world will detect on its glossy 
surface how long you had it, and gloated over it, 
and made it stale to your eye, before you could 
bring your mind to wear it. That is your 
’delusion, that and the itch for going oat shop¬ 
ping ; oh, Tm down on you. Mamma dear, you 
open that gigantic wardrobe of yours; and I’ll 
oil niy hair, wliitowash my mug (a little moan 
from Mrs. H.]), auddo the comiterjumping busi¬ 
ness to the Irfe; hand the things down to you, 
unrol ’em, ^in, charge you 100 per cent over 
I value, noteiiiem down iu a penny memorandum- 
I hoelc.siugeut‘caesh! caeshl’ &c. &o.: and so 
j we shall get all Julia wants, and go through the 
1 ritual of shopping without the substantial dis- 
j grace of^runmj^ m debt.” 

I Mrs. “Dodd smiled admiringly, as ladies 
' encrally'do at the sauciness of a young male; 
ut proposed an amendment. She would open 
lier wardrobe, and look out all the contents for 
Edward’s inspection; and, if the mere sight of 
them did not convince him they were inappro- 
. priutc to a bridp, why then she would coincide 
with his views, and resign her own. 


“All right 1” said he. “That will take a i 
jolly time, I know; sol’ll go to my governor 
first for the bonnet w'rcath.” 

Mrs. Dodd drew in at this last slang word ; 
she had heard young g'entlomcn apply it to t heir 
fathers. Edwar^ she felt sure, would not so sully 
that saorod relation: still the word was obnoxious 
for its past offences; and she f^zo at it: “1 
have, not the honour to know who the personage 
is you so describe,” said she fiirmally. Edward 
replied very carelessly that it was an upholsterer 
at the iNorth end of the town. 

“ Ah, a tradesman you patronise.” \ 

“ Humph ? Well, yes, that is the word, | i 
mamma, haw! haw! { have been making the Ij 
bloke a lot of oak candlesticks, and iiuniaii || 
heads with sparkling eyes, for walking-sticks, \ j 
&c. And now I’ll go and draw my—protei>c’s ; 
—hluuf.” The lady’s liaiuls were uplifted to- i| 
wards pitying TIcaven with one impulse: I he '! 
young w orkman grinned: “ Sovons dc noire ^; 
sieolc,” said ho, and departed whistling in the i 
tenor clef, lie had the mellowest vihistle in i| 
England. , i 

After a few minutes well spent in deploring 1 1 
the fall of her Oxonian, luid ^utly denouncing ;; 
his molto, and his century, its ways, and above .! 
all its words, Mrs. l)odd took Julia to her bed- 11 
room, and unlocked drawers and doors iu her ; ] 
wardrobe; and straightway Sarah, who was Ij 
hurriedly flogging the chairs with a dii.slcr, rc- j 
taxed, and beg.au to work on a cheval-glass as ] 
slowly as if she was drawing Nelsoii’.s lions at a . 
thousand pounds the tail. Mr.s. i)odd opened a i 
drawer and took out throe pieces of worked j 
Indian musliii, a little discoloured by lioardnig; ^I 
“There, that mast be bleached and make yi.u |i 
some wrapiiens for the iioneymoon, il' the weather ; i 
is at all flue; and petticoats to match;” ne.xt 
an envelope consisting of two foolscap sheets 
tacked: this, carefully midono upon the bed, 11 
revealed a Erussels lane flounce and a veil: “It ' 
was my own,” said Mrs. Dodd softly. “ I saved I, 
it for you; see here is your name written on j! 
it seventeen years ago. I tlioiight, ‘ this dear i j 
little toddler will havewiiigs some day, and then !! 
she will leave me.’ But now 1 am almost afraid I, 
to let you w'ear it; it might bring you misfor¬ 
tune : suppose after years of wedded love you 

should bo bereaved of-” Mrs. Dodd choked, 

and Julia’s arms were rouud her neck iu a 
moment. 

“ I’ll risk it,” cried she iiiipct.nously. “ If it 
but makes me as beloved as you arc, I’ll wear 
it come weal come woe 1 Aud then I shall feel 
it over me at the altar like ray guardian angel’s 
wings, my own sweet, darling, mamma. Oh 
what an idiot, what a wretch 1 am, to leave you 
at all.” 

This unfortunate, unexpected burst, inter¬ 
rupted business sadly. Mrs. Dodd sank down 
directly on the bed aud wept; Julia cried over 
her, and Sarah plumped licrself down in a cliair 
and blubbered. But wedding flowers ai-o gene¬ 
rally well w'alercd in the private .apartments. 

Patient Mrs. Dodd soon recovered herself: 
“Tliis is cliildish of mo. When I think that i 
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there are mothers who see their ohUdreii go from 
the house corpses, not brides, I ought to be 
ashamed of myself. Come! h I’ceuvre. Ah, 
here is something.” And she produced a white 
China crape shawl. “ Oh, bow sweet,” said 
Julia; “ why have yon never worn it ?” 

“ Dear me, child, what use would things be 
to these I love, if I wont and wore them ?” 

The next article she laid her hand on was a roll 
of white poplin, and drew an exclamation from 
Mrs. l)odd herself: “If I had not forgotten 
this, and it is the very thing. Your dear papa 
bought me this in London, and I remonstrated 
with him well for buying me such a delicate 
thing, only once wear. I kissed it and put it 
away, and forgot it. They say it you keep a 
thing seven years. Iti'sjust seven years since 
he gave it me. Really the dear boy is a witch: 
this is your wedding dress, my precious pre¬ 
cious.” She unrolled a few y.ards on the ben to 
show it; and asked the gloating Sarah nith a 
great appearance of consideration whether they 
were not detaining her from her occupations ? 

“ Oh no, mum. This glass have got so dull; 
I’m just polishing of it a bit. I shan’t be a 
minute now, mum.” 

Trom silver tissue paper Mrs. Podd evolved 
a dress (unmade) of white crape embroidered in 
truc-lovcrs’-knots of vdolct silk, and ears of wheat 
in gold. Then there was a scream at the glass, 
ami,Sarah seen in it with ton elaws in tlic air 
verv wide apart; she had slyly turned the mirror 
and was devouring the rcllexion of the finery, 
and this last Indian fabric overpowered her. 
Her exclamation was instantly followed by much 
polishing; but Mrs. Dodd replied to it after the 
manner of her sex -. “ Well, it is lovely,” said she 
to Julia: “but where is the one with beetle 
wing>° Oh here.” 

“ lical bcellcs’ wing.':, mamma f” inquired 
Julia.” 

“ Yes, love.” 

“So they arc, and how wicked! and what a 
lovely green! I will never we;u’ 1 hem: they 
are prismalic; now', if cverl am to be a Chris¬ 
tian, 1 had better begin: everyrhing ias a be¬ 
ginning. Oh vanity of women, you stick at 
nothing. A thousand innocent lives stolen to 
make one dross!” And she put one hand before 
her eyes, and with the other ordered the dress 
back lido the wardrobe with genuine agitation. 

“ My dear, what expressions I And you need 
not wear it; indeed neither of them is fit for 
that purpose. But you ranst have a pretty thing 
or two about yon. I have hoarded these a good 
many years; now it is your turn to have them 
by you. And let me see: you want a travelling 
cloak, but the dear boy will not let us; so 
choose a warm shawl.” 

A rich but modest one was soon found, and 
Julia tried it on, arching her supple neck, and 
looking down over her shoulder to see the effect 
behind, in which attitude oh for an immortal 
bryisli to paint her, or anything half as bright, 
silpploi'graceful, and every inch a woman. At 
' this moment Mrs. Dodd threw a lovely blue 
Indian shawl on the bed, galvanising Sarah so 


that up went her hands again, and the door 
opened softly and a handsome head in a paper 
cap peeped on the scene, inquiring wirti mock 
timidity “May ‘The British Workman’ come 
in ?” He was invited warmly; Julia whipped 
his cap off, and tore it in two, reddening, and 
Mrs. Dodd, intending to compliment his fore* 
sight, showed him the bed laden with the trea¬ 
sures they had disinterred from vanity’s maho¬ 
gany tomb. 

“ 'W''cll, mother,” said he, “ you were right, 
and I was wrong: they are inappropriate 
enough, the whole lot.” 

The ladies looked at one another, and Sarah 
permitted herself a species of snort. 

“ Do we want Sarah?” he asked quietly. She 
retired bridling. 

“ Inappropriate ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dodd. 
“There is nothing here unfit for a bride’s 
trousseau.” 

“ Good Heavens ! Would you trick her oat 
like a I’rinccss ?” 

“ We must. We are too poor to dress her 
like a lady.” 

“ Cinderella; at your service,” observed Julia 
coniplaccnl.ly, and pirouetted before him in her 
new shawl. 

Idc:is, rejected peremptorily at the time, often 
rankle, and bear fruit by-and-by. Mrs. Dodd 
took up the blue shawl, and said she would 
make Julia a peignoir of it; and tlie border, 
being narrowisli, would do for the bottom. 
“ That was a good notion of yours, darling,” 
said she, bestowing a sweet smile oir Edward. 
He grunted. Tlieu she took out a bundle of 
lace: “ Oh for pity’s sake no more,” cried the 
“British Workman.” 

“ Now, dciirest, you have interfered once in 
feminine affairs, and we submitted. But, if you 
say another word, I will trim her poplin with 
Honiton two feet deep.” 

“ Quarter! quarter I” cried Edward. “ I’m 
dumb: grant me but this; have nothing made 
up for her out of the house: you know there is 
no dressmaker in B.arkington can cut b’ke you: 
and then that will put some limit to our incon¬ 
sistency.” Mrs. Dodd agreed; but she must, 
have a woman in to sew. 

Edward grunted at this,and said: "I wish I 
could turn you these gowns with my lathe; 
what a deal of time and bother it would save. 
However, if you want any stuffing, come to me j 
I’ll lend vou lots of shavings; make the silk 
rustle, oil here is my governor’s contribution." 
And ho produced 71. 10s. 

“Now, look there,” said Julia sorrowfully, 

“ it is money. And I thought you were going 
to bring me the very bonnet yourself. Then I 
should liave valued it.” 

“ Oh yes,” replied the young gentleman ironi- 
callv; “can I choose a bonnet to satisfy such 
swells as you and mamma P I’ll toll you what 
I’ll do; I’ll go with you and look as wise as 
Solomon, all the time you are choosing it." 

“A capital plan,” said Julia. 

Edward then shook his fist at the finery: 
and retired to work again for his Governor: 
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“Kowera,” be qbeerred, “are indispeneable, at 
a wedding breakfast; I bear too it is considered 
the right cheese to add something in the shape 
of grSj.” Exit whistling in the tenor clef; and 
keeping their hearts up, like a man. 

^ now there were two workshops in Albion 
sTilla; Ned's study, as he called it, and the 
drawing-room: in the former shavinpts flew, and 
settled at their ease, and the wlurr of the lathe 
slept not; the latter was all patterns, tapes, 
hooks and eyes, whalebone, cuttings of muslin, 
poplin, and paper, clouds of lining-muslin, snakes 
of piping, skeins, shreds ; and the floor literally 
sown with pins, escaped from the fingers of the 
fair, those taper fingers so typical of the minds 
of their owners; for they have softness, supple¬ 
ness, nimbleness, adroitness, and “a plentiful 
' lack” of tenacity. 

■ The days passed in hard work, and the even¬ 
ings in wooing, never sweeter than when it has 
been so earned: and at last came the wedding- 
eve. Dr. Sampson, who was to give the bride 
away, arrived just before dinner-time: the party, 
including Alfred, sat down to a charming little 
dinner; they ate beetles’ wings, and drank In¬ 
dian muslin fifteen years in the wood. For the 
lathe and the chisel proved insufiicient, and Julia 
having really denied herself, as an aspirant to 
Christianity, that assassin’s robe, Mrs. Dodd 
sold it under the rose to a fat old dowager—for 
whom nothing was too fine—and so kept up ap¬ 
pearances. 

Julia and Alfred were profoundly happy at 
botiom; yet their union was attended with too 
many drawbacks for boisterous gaiety, and 
Alfred, up to tins lime, liad shown a serious- 
i ness and sobriety of bliss, that won Mrs. Dodd’s 
gratitude. It was the demeanour of a delicate 
mind; it became his own position, at odds with 
his own flesh and blood for Julia’s sake; it be- 
I came him as the son-in-law of a poor woman so 
lately bereaved of her husband, and reduced to 
I poverty by one bearing the name of Hardie. 

I But now Dr. Sampson introduced a gayer 
element. He had seen a great deal of Life; 
i.e. of death and trouble. This had not hardened 
Jiim, but, encountering a sturdy, valiant, self- 
! protecting nature, had made him terribly tough 
and elastic; it. was now his way never to go 
forward or backward a single step after sorrow. 
He seldom mentioned a dead friend or relation; 
i and it others forced the dreary topic on him, 

\ they could never hold him to it; he was away 
directly to something pleasant or useful, like a 
I gras^opper skipping off a grave into the green 
j grass. He had felt keenly about David while 
j there was anything to be done: but now his 
I poor friend was in a madhouse, thanks to the 
lancet; and there was an end of iixi. Thinking 
about him would do him no good. The present 
only is irresistible; past and future ills tbe 
mind can bar out by a resolute effort. The 
. ..bride will very likely die of her first child! 

' Well tken, forget that just now. Her father 
' •‘'’’s in an asylum 1 well then, don’t remember him 
‘ I itflP wrong time: there sit female beauty and 
W ppR ready to wed manly wit and oomeimess. 


seated opposite; see their sweet stolen glances; 
a few hours only between them and wedded rap¬ 
ture: and I’m here to give the lovely virgin 
away: fill the bumper high! dum vivimus viva- 
mns. In this glonous spirit he rattled on, and 
soon drew the young people out, and silvery 
peals of langhter rang round the genial board. 

This jarred on Mrs. Dodd. She bore it in 
silence some time; but, with tlie grief it re¬ 
vived and sharpened by contrast, and the polite 
effort to hide her distress, found herself be¬ 
coming hysterical: then she made the usual 
signal to Julia, and beat an early retreat. She 
left Julia in the drawing-room, and went and 
looked herself in her own room. “Oh, how 
can they be so iruel as to laugh and giggle in 
my David’s house!’’ Slic wept sadly, and for 
the first time felt herself quite lonely in the 
world: for what companionship between the 
gay and the sad-hearted ? Poor thing, she lived 
to reproach herself even with tliis, the nearest 
a))proach she ever made to selfishness. 

lire long she crept into Julia’s room and 
humbly busied herself packing her trunks for 
the wedding tour. The fears fell fast on her 
white hands. 

She would not have been left alone a minute 
if Julia’s mind had not been oeeupied just then 
with an affectionate and seemly anxiety: she 
earnestly desired to reconcile her Alfred and his 
sister before the wedding; and she sat in the 
drawing-room thinking whether it could ho done, 
and how. 

At last she sat down blushing and wrote a 
little note, arid rang the boll for Sarah, and sent 
it courageously in to the dining-room. 

Sarah very prudently listened at the keyhole 
before entering; for she said to herself, “If 
they arc talking free, 1 shan’t go in till it’s 
over.” 

The persons so generously suspected were 
discussing a p.irc!iracut Alfred had produced, 
and wanted signed: “ You are our trustee, my 
boy,” said he to Edward: “so just write your 
name here, .and mine comes here., and the wit¬ 
nesses there: the Doctor and Sarah will do. 
Send for a pen.” 

“ Let’s read it first, please.” 

“Bead it! What forf” 

“ Catch me signing a paper without reading 
it, my hoy.” 

“ What, can’t you trust me ?” inquired Alfred, 
hurt. • 

“ Oh yes. And can’t you trust me ?” 

“ There’s a question: why I have named yon 
my Trusty in the deed; he, he.” 

“ Well then trust me without my signing, and 
I’ll trust you without reading.” 

Sampson laughed at this retort, and Alfred 
reddened; he did not want the Deed read. But, I 
while he hesitated, Sarah came iu with Julia’s 
note, asking him to come to her for a minute. 
This sweet summons made him indifferent to 
prosaic things. “Well, read away,” said te: 

" one comfort, you wiE be no wiser.” ' 

“What is it in Latin P” asked Edward, with 
a wry face. 
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“ No such lack. Deeds used to be ia Latia; 
bat Latin could not be made obscure enough. 
So now Dark Deeds are written in an unknown 
* tongue called ‘Lawjerisb,’ where the sense is 
' as one grain of wheat in two bushels of chaff;’ 
pick it out if yon can.” 

I “ Whatever man has done man may do,” said 
Dr. Sampson stoutly. • “ You have rid it, and 
yet understood it; so why mayn’t we, ye 
monster o’ conceit f” 

“ Read it ?” said Alfred. “ I never read it: 
■would not read it for a great deal of money. 
The moment I saw what a senseless rimarole 
it was, I flung it down and insisted on tlie bat- 
tological author furnishing me with an English 
translation. He complied: the crib occupies 
i just twenty lines ; the original three folio pages, 

I as you see. That crib, gentlemen,” added he 
severely, “ is now iu my waistcoat pocket; and 
I YOU shall never see it—for your’impudence. 

No, seat yourselves by that pool of parchment 
I (sedet ctcrnumque sedebit, &c.) and fish for 
[ Lawyer Crawford’s ideas, rari nantes in gurgitc 
; vasto.” Aud with this he flew up-stairs on the 
wings of love. Julia met him in the middle of 
. the room all in a flutter: “ It is to ask you a 
] favour. I am unhappy—about one tiling.” 

1 She then leaned one liaud softly on his shoul- 
I dcr, and curving her lovely supple ueck looked 
! luund into his lacc and watched it as she pre- 
j fci red her petition : “ It is about Jane and you. 

I 1 cannot bear to part you two in this way : ouly 
1 tliiiik, six days you have not spoken; aiid 1 am 
I the cause.” 

; “ Not the only cause, love.” 

I “I don’t know, darling. But it is very cruel. 

I I have got luy dear motbrr and Edward; you 
I have nobody—but Me. Alfred,” said she vvilh 
; gentle impetuosity, “now is the time; your 
; papa is away.” 

I “ Oh, is he ?” said Alfred, carelessly. 

I “ Yes. Sarah says Betty says be is gone to 

i Uncle Thomas. So I know you won’t refuse 
I me, my own Alfied: it is to go to your sister 
i this minute aud make it up.” 

: “ Whal, and leave you ?” objected Alfred rue- 

I fully. 

I “ No, no ; you are with the gentlemen, you 
; know: you are not here, m riiahli/, till tea. 
Make them an excuse; say the truth; say it 
is Me : and come back to me with good news.” 

He consented on these terms. 

Then she armed him with advice : “ You go 
to make peace ; it is our last chance ; now re¬ 
member, you must he very generous, very sweet 
tempered. Guard against your impetuosity. 
Oh take warning by me; see how impetuous 1 
am. And then, you know, after all she is ouly 
I a lady, aud a great creature like you ought 
not to be rufllod by anytliing so small as a 
lady’s tongue : the idea! And, dearest, don’t 
go trusting to your logic, but do desccud to the 
arts of persuasion, because they are far more 
coiLwiiicing somehow: please try them.” 

"Yes' Enumerate them.” 

“ Why, kissing, and coaxing, and don’t ask 
m" 
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‘‘WiU you hpstow a specimen of those arts 
on me, if I succeed ?” 

“Try me,” said she: and looked him earn¬ 
estly ih the face; but lowered her long lashes 
slowly and shyly, as she realised to what her 
Impetuosity was pledging itself. 

Alfred got his liM and ran to Musgrove 
Cottage. 

A man stepped out of the shadow of a hedge 
opposite Albion Villa, aud followed him, keeping 
in shadow as much as possible. 

The door of Musgrove Cottage was opened 
to him ^ old Betty with a joyful start: ‘‘Mr. 
Alfred, I declare! Come in; there’s ouly me 
aud Miss. Master is in Yorkshire, aud that 
there crocodile, Peggy, she is turned away—for 
sauce—and a good riddance of bad rubbish; 
Miss is in the parlour.” 

She ushered him triumpliautly in. June was 
seated reading; she dropped her book, aud ran 
aud kissed bim with a cry of joy. So warm a 
reception surprised him agreeably, and simplified 
bis task. He told her be was come to try and 
make it up with her before the wedding: “ VYe 
lose your presence, dear Jenny,” said tic, “ and 
that is a great grief to us, valuing you as vve do: 
don't refuse us your good wislies to-morrow.” 

“ Dearest Allred,” said she, “ cau you think 
it ? I pray for you day and night. And I Lave 
beguu to blame myself for being so sure you 
were iu the wrong aud poor papa faultless. 
W hat you sent me half iu jest, I take in earnest. 
‘Judge uot, that yc be not judged.’” 

‘‘ VVliy, Jeuny,” said Allred, ‘‘-how red your 
eyes are.’’ 

At this observation the young saint laid licv 
liead ou her brother’s shoulder aud bad a good 
cry like any other girl. When she recovered a 
little she told him, yes, she had been very uii- 
liappy: that he had always been a dear good 
brother to her, aud the ouly one she bad ; and 
that it cut her to the heart uot to be at his 
wedding; it seemed so unkind. 

Alfred set her' on his knee,—she bad more 
soul than body,—and kissed her and comforted 
her; and, ill this happy revival of natural affec¬ 
tion, his heart opened, he was off liis guard, and 
told her all; gave her the several proofs their 
father liad got the 14,000/. Jane, arrested by 
the skill and logical clearness with which ho 
marshalled the proofs, listened in sdciice; aud 
presently a keen shudder ran through her frame, 
and reminded him he was setting a daughter 
against her father. 

‘"There,” said he, ‘‘I always said 1 would 
never tell you, and now I’ve done it. "Well, at 
least you will see with what consideration, and 
unheard-of leniency, the Dodds for our sake 
are treating Mr. Richard Hardie. Just compare 
their conduct to him with his to them. And 
which is most to his advautage ? that 1 should 
marry Julia, and give Mrs. Dodd the life inte¬ 
rest in my ten thousand pounds, to balance bis 
dishonesty, or for him to be indicted as a thief ? 
Ned Dodd told us plainly he wouldhave set the 
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police on him, had an; other but Mb boh been 
the informant.” 

“ Did he say that ? Oh Alfred, this is a mise¬ 
rable world.” 

” I can’t see it: it is the jolliest world in the 
world: everytHng is hraght and lore!;, and 
everybody is happy except a few sick people, 
and a ferv peevish ones that run to meet trouble; 
to-morrow I marry my sweet Julia; Richard 
Hardie will And we two don’t molest him, nor 
trouble onr heads about him; he will get used 
to us; and one fine day wo shall say to him, 
‘Now, we know all about the 14,000f.; just 
leave it by will to dear Jenny, and let my friend 
Dodd marry her, and you can enjoy it unmo¬ 
lested for your lifetime.’ He wid consent: 
and you will marry Ned, and then you’ll find 
the world has been wickedly slandered, by dis¬ 
honest men, and dismal dogs.” 

In this strain he continued till he made her 
blush a good deal and smile a little; a sad 
smile. 

But at last she said, “ If I was sure all Ibis 
is true, I think I should go—with a heavy heart 
—to your wedding. If 1 don’t, the best part 
of me will be there, my prayers, and my warm, 
warm wishes for you both. Xiss her for me, 
and tell her so; and that I hope wc shall meet 
round His throne soon, if we caunot meet at 
His altar to-morrow.” 

Brollier and sister then kissed one aiiotlicr 
affeclionately; and Alfred ran back like the 
wind to Albion Cottage. Julia was not in tlie 
drawing-room, and some coolisb tea was. After 
waiting lialf an hour he got impatient, and sent 
Sorali to say he had a message for licr. Sarah 
went up-stairs to Mrs. Dodd’s room, and was 
instantly absorbed. After waiting again a long 
time, Alfred persuaded Edward to try bis luck. 
Edward went up to Mrs. Dodd’s room, and was 
absorbed. 

The wedding dress was being solemnly tried 
on. A clean liiiou slicel was on the floor, and 
the bride stood on it, receiving the last touches 
of tlic milliner’s art. With this and her white 
poplin and lace veil she seemed framed in while, 

■ and her cheeks bloomed so, and her eyes beamed, 
with excitement and innocent vanity, that alto¬ 
gether she was supcrnaturally lovely. 

Once enter the room enchanted by tliis snow 
clad rose, and —Vestigia nulla relrorsum. 

However Edward escaped at last, aud told 
Alfred wbat was on foot, and drew a picture of 
the Bride, with white above and white below. 

“Oh, let me sec her,” implored the lover. 

Edward must ask mamma about that. He 
did, and mamma said “ Certainly not; the lust 
person in the world that shall sco her in her 
wedding dress.” But she should come down to 
Mm in half an hour. It seemed a very long 
half-hour. However, by way of compensation, 
he was alone when she did come. *• Good 
news ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ Capital: we are the best of friends. Why 
she is half inelined to cunie.” 

“Then—oh how good you are; oh, how I 
love you.” 


And she fiuH^ a tender arm round his neck, 
like a young goddess making tore; and her 
sweet face came so near his he had only to sloop 
a little, and their lips met in a long blissful kiss. 

That kiss was an era in her life. Innocence 
itself, she had put up her delieious lips to her 
lover in pure, though earnest, afl'ection; but the 
male fire with which his met them, made her 
blush as weU as thrill, and she. drew back a 
little, abashed and half scared, and nestled on 
his shoulder, hiding a face that grew reddef and 
redder. 

He bent his graceful head, and murmured 
down to her, “ Are you afraid of me, sweetest ?” 

“ Oh no, no 1 Yes, a little: I don’t know. I 
was afraid I had made too free with my 
Treasure; you don’t quite belong to mo yet, 
you know.” 

“Oh yes, I do: and, what is more, you 
belong to me. Don’t you, sweet rebel ?” 

“ All, that 1 do, heart and soul, my own, ow ii, 
own.” 

A few more soft delicious murmui's, and then 
Julia was summoned to more riles of vanity, 
and the lovers parted with tender reluctance for 
t)io.se few hours. 

Alfred went home to bis lodgings. 

He had not been there above "ten minute.?, 
when he came out hastily, aud walked quickly 
to the “ White Lion,” the principal mn iii 
Barkington. He went into the stable-yard, aud 
said a few words to the ostler; then returned to 
his lodgings. 

The man followed him at a distance, from 
Albioii-tcrrace; watched liim home; dogged 
him to the “ VVhile Lion;” and, by-an-liy, eu- 
tr-red the yard and ofllcrcd the ostler a glass of 
ale at the tap. 

At Albion Villa they were working on Julia’s 
dresses till past midnight: and then Mrs. Doild 
insisted on her going to bed. She obeyed ; but 
when the house was all quiet, came stealing out 
to her mother, and begged to sleep with her: 
the sad mother strained her in a tearlul embrace: 
and so they passed the night; clinging to one 
another more as the parting drew near. 

Edward arranged the wedding breakfast for 
after the ceremony; and sent Iho ladies up a 
eup of coffee, and a bit of toast, apiece; they 
could hardly find appetite even for this; or 
indeed time; there was so much still to do. 

At ten o’clock Julia was still in the height of 
dressing, delayed by contretemps upon con¬ 
tretemps. Sarah and her sister did her hair up too 
loose, and, being a glorious mass, it threatened 
all to come down; and, meantime, a hair-pin 
quietly but persistently bored her cream-wliito 
poll. 

“ Oh, run for mamma 1” 

Mamma came half dicsscd, had the hair all 
down again, and did it up with adroit and loving 
hand, and put on the orsaige wreath, kissed her ' 
admiringly, and retired to her own toilet f,aud 
the gills began to lace the bride’s bodyl" 

Bump came Edward’s foot against the door; 
making them all shriek. 
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“ Now I don’t want to hurry you; tat Dr. 
Sampson is come.” 

The handmaids, flustered, tried to go faster; 
and, when the work was done, Julia took her 
little hand-glass and inspected her back: “ Oh,” 
she screamed, “ I am crooked. There, go for 
magama!” 

Mamma soon came, and the poor bride held 
out imploring hands: “I’m all awij; I’m as 
crookett as a ram’s horn.” 

I'La, miss,” said Sarah, " it’s only behind; 
nobody will notice it.” 

“ How can they help it ? Mamma !«*» I de¬ 
formed P” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled superior and bade her be 
calm : “ It is the lacing, dear. No, Sarah, it is 
no use your pulling it; all the pulling in the 
world will not straighten it. I thought so; you 
have missed the second top hole.” 

Julia’s little foot began to beat a tattoo on 
the floor: “ There is not a soul m tlie house but 
you can do the simplest thing. Eyes and 
no eyes! Fingera and no lingers! I never 
did.’’ 

“ ITush, love, we. all do our best.” 

“ Oh, T am sure of tliat; poor things.” 

“ Nobodg cau lace you il you fidget about, 
love,” objected Mrs. Dodd. 

(Bump!) “Nw I don’t want to hurry 
any man’s catlle : but the bridesmaids arc 
come.” 

'■ Oh dear, 1 shall never bo ready in time,” 
said Julia; and the tattoo rcconimeiiced. 

“Plenty of time, love,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
quietly lacing• “not half-past ten yet. Sarah, 
go and see if the bridegroom has arrived.” 

Sarah rcturiied with the reassuring tidings 
that tlic bridegroom bad not yet arrived; (hough 
the carriages iiad. 

“ Oil, tliank Heaven he is not come,” said 
Julia, “ If I keep him waiting to-day, he might 
say—‘ Oho’!” 

Under dread of a comment so cutting she 
was ready at last, and said majestie.dly lie 
might come now ■wiienevcr he liked. 

Meantime, down stairs, an uneasiness of the 
opposite kind was growing. Ten minutes past 
the appointed time, and the biidegroom not 
there. So while Julia, now full dressed, and 
easy in lier mind, was dircoliiig Saraii’s sister to 
lay out her plain travelling (iress, bonnet and 
gloves, on the bed, Mr.s. Dodd was summoned 
down stairs: she came down with Julia’s while 
gloves in her hand and a needle and thread, the 
button sewed on by trade’s fair hand having 
flown at the first strain. Edward met her on tlie. 
stairs: “ What had wc better do, mother P” said 
he, soUo voce; “there iiimst be some mistake. 
Can you remember ? Wasn’t he to call for me 
on the way to the cliuroh P” 

“ I really do not know,” said Mrs. Dodd. 

• “ Is he at the church, do you think ?” 

“ No, no, either he was to call for me, here, 
ofjl for him. I’ll go to the church though, it 
iS onlf'a stm.” 

He ran oiT, and in little more than live minutes 
came into the drawing-rooiu. 


“No, he is not there. I must go to his 
lodging. ' Confound him, ho has got reading 
Aristotle, I suppose.” 

This passed oeforo the whole party, Julia ex- 


Sampson looked at his watch, and said he 
could conduot the ladies to the (fliuroh while 
Edward went for Alfred. “Division of ktaur,” 
said he, gallantly, “and mine the delightful 
half.” 

Mrs. Dodd demurred to the plan. She was 
for waiting quietly in one place. 

“ Well, but,” said Edward, “ we may overdo 
that; here it is a quarterqiast eleven, and you 
know they can’t be married after twelve. No, I 
really tiiink you had better all go with the 
doctor; I dare say we shall be there as soon as 
you will.” 

This was agreed on after some discussion: 
Edward, however, to provide against all contin¬ 
gencies, begged Sampson not to wait for him 
should Alfred reach the church by some other 
road: “ I’m only groomsman, you know,” said 
he. He ran off at a racing pace. The bride 
was then summoned, admired, and liandcd into 
one carnage with her two biidesiumds. Miss 
Bosanquet and Miss Darton; Sampson and 
Mrs. Dodd went in the otlicr; and by half-past 
eleven they were all safe in the oliurcJi. 

A good many people higli and low were about 
the door, and in the pews, wailing to see tho 
beautiful Miss Dodd married to the son of a 
personage oiioe so popular as Mr. Hnrdie: it 
liad even transpired that Mr. Hardie disap¬ 
proved the match. They had been waiting a 
long time, and were beginning to wonder what 
was the matter, when, at last, tlie briile’s 
party walked up the aisle with a bright April 
siin shining on them tlirough the broad old 
windows. The bride’s rare nc.aiity, and stag¬ 
like carriage of her liead, imperial in its loveli¬ 
ness and omigo wreath, drew a bum of admira¬ 
tion. 

The paity stood a minute or two at tlie cast 
end of the churoh, and then the clergyman came 
out and invited them into t!ie vestry. 

Their reappearance was eagerly expected; in 
silence at first, but presently in loud and multi¬ 
tudinous whispers. 

At tliis niomcnl a young lady with almost 
perfect features, and sylph-like figure, modestly 
dressed in dove-coloured silk, but with a new 
chip bonnet and white gloves, entered a pew 
near the west door, and said a •little praier; 
then proceeded up the aisle, and cxcliangcd a 
■word with the clerk, then into the vestry." 

“ Cheeti! oheep I cheep! went fifty female 
tongues, and the arrival of the bridesgroom’s 
sister liecame public news. 

The bride welcomed her in tlie vestry with a 
sweet guttural of surprise. and_delight, and they 
kissed one another like little tigers. 

“Oh my darling June, how kind of you! 
have I got you back to make ray happiness 
complete f” 

Now none of her own party had thouglit it.. 
wise to teU Julia th(* b was any hitch: but Miss 
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Hardie blurted out uatnrally enougb: "But 
where’s iJfred P” 

" I don’t know, dear,” said Julia iimooently. 
“Are not he and Edward in another part of the 
chntoh P I thought we were waiting till twelve 
o’clock, perhaps. Mamma dear, you know 
everything; I suppose this is all right P” 

‘ Then, looking round at her friends’ faces, 
she saw in a moment that it was all wrong. 
Sanijpson’sj in particular, was burning with 
manly indignation, and even her mother’s dis- 
conmosed, and trying to smile. 

When the innocent saw this, she suspected 
her beloved was treating her cavalierly, and bet 
poor bttle mouth began to work, and she had 
much ado not to whimper. 

Mrs. Dodd, to encourage her, told her not 
to be put out; it had been arranged all along 
that Edward should go for liim: “Unfortu¬ 
nately we had an impression it was the other 
way; but now Edward is gone to his lodg- 
ings.” 

“No, mamma,” said Julia; “Alfred was to 
call for Edward; because our bouse w'as on the 
way.” 

“ Are you sure, my child ?” asked Mrs. Dodd, 
very gravely. 

“ Oh yes, mamma,” said Julia, beginning to 
tremble: “at a quarter before eleven: i heard 
them settle it.” ' 

The matter was terribly serious now; indeed 
it began to look hopeless. Weather over¬ 
clouded; rain-drops falling; and hard upon 
twelve o’clock. 

They all looked at one another in despair. 

Suddenly there was a loud, long, buzzing 
heard outside, and the house of God turned into 
a gossiping fair. “Talk of money changers,” 
said Satan that day, “ give me the exchangers 
of small talk.” 

“ Thank Heaven they are come,” said Mrs. 
Dodd. But, having thus relieved her mind, she 
drew herself up and prepared a freezing reeep. 
tion for the defaulter. 

A whisper reached their excited ears: “ It is 
young Mr. Dodd!” and next moment Edward 
came into the vestry—alone: the sight of him 
was enough; his brow wet with perspiration, 
his face black and wbito with bitter wrath. 

“ Come home, my people,” he said, sternly: 
“ there will be no wedding here to-day.” 

The bridesmaids cackled questions at him; 
he turned bis back on them. 

Mrs. Dodd knew her son’s face too well to | 
waste inquiries. “ Give me my child!” she 
cried,' in such a burst of mother’s anguish long 
restrained, that even the insult to the bride was 
forgotten for one moment, till she was seen 
tottering into her mother’s arms and cringing 
and trying to bide bodily in her: “ Oh, throw 
a shawl over me,” ,slie moaned: “ hide all 
Hiis.” 

Well, they all did what they could; Jane 
liung round her neck and sobbed, and said, 
"I’ve a sister now, and no brother.” The 
^ bridesmaids cried. The young curate ran and; 
' got the fly to the vestry-door: " Get into it,” 


he said, “and you will at least escape the 
curious crowd.” 

" God bless you, Mr. Hurd,” said* Edward, 
b^ choked. He hurried the insulted bride and 
her mother in; Julia huddled and ^rank into a 
comer under Mrs. Dodd’s shawl; Mrs. Dodd 
had all the blinds down in a moment; and they 
went home as from a funeral. 

Ay, and a funeral it was; for the sweetest 
girl in England buried her hopes, her laugh, 
her May ofyoutb, in that churdi that day. 

When she got to Albion Villa, she cast a wild 
look ail around for fear she should be seen in 
her wedding clothes; and darted moaning into 
the house. 

Sarah met her in the hall, smirking; and 
saying, “ Wish you j-” 

The poor bride screamed fearfully at the mock¬ 
ing words, and cut the conventional phrase 
in two as with a razor, then fled to her own 
room, and tore off her wreath, her veil, her 


burst in and caught her half fainting and laid 
her weary as old age, and cold as a stone, upon 
her mother’s bosom, and rocked her as in the 
days of happy childhood never to return, aud 
bedewed the pale face with her own tears. 

Sampson took the bridesmaids cacU to her 
residence, on purpose to leave Edward free. 
He came home, washed bis face, and, sick at 
heart, but more master of himself, knocked, 
timidly at Julia’s door. 

“ Come in, my son,” said a broken voice. 

He crept in; and saw a sorry sight. The 
travelling dicss and bonnet were wailing still 
on the bed; the bridal wreath aud veil lay on 
the floor; aud so did lialf the necklace, aim the 
rest of the pearls all about the floor; and Julia, 
with all her hair loose and hanging below her 
waist, lay faintly quivciuig in her mother’s 
arms. 

Edward stood and looked, and groaned. 

Mrs. Dodd whispered to him over Julia: 
“ Not a tear! not a tear!” 

“Dead, or false ?” moaned the girl: “ dead, 
or false ? oh, that 1 could believe he was false: 
no, no, he is dead : dead.” 

Mrs. Dodd whispered again over her girl, 

“ Tell her somctliing: oli, give me tears for 
Irer—^the world for one tear!” 

“ What shall I say ?” gasped Edward. 

“ Tell her the truth, and trust to God, whose 
child she is.” 

Edward knelt on the floor aud took her hand: 

“My poor little 3u,” he said, in a voice 
broken with pity aud emotion, “ would you 
rather have him dead, or false to you?” 

“ Why false, a thousand limes. It’s Edward. 
Bless your sweet face my own, own brother; 
tell me he is false, aud not come to deadly 
harm.” 

“ You shall judge for yourself,” ho groaned; 
“ 1 wont to his lodgings. He had left the town. 
The woman told me aletter came for him Ifet 
night. A letter in—a female hand," The 
scoundrel came in from us; got this lelter; 
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packed up liis things directly; paid his lodg¬ 
ing? and went off in a two-horse fly at eight 
o’clock in the morning." 


A FRENCH HAND ON THE PIANO. 

A THICK little Tolumo, Musique et Musiciens, 
has just been given to the world by M. Oscar 
Commettant, which ably touches upon all the im¬ 
portant musical questions of the day, illustrating 
them from time to time by curious and amusing 
anecdotes. Not the least interesting chapter is 
that devoted to the piano ; and its authority is 
all the greater from its author’s himself holding 
, a distinguished position among the pianists of 
! the French metropolis. 

Pianists at pre.8ent constitute, in other eoun- 
tries as well as in France, the main battalion of 
! the instrumental army. It will be scarcely 
' credited that Paris alone numbers twenty thou- 
! sand professors of the piano; but the census 
I proves the truth of the fact. It is true that 
; these tw'onty thousand professors do not all of 
I them earn their guinea per lesson, not a few 
! being content with the modest remuneration of 
j a cup of coffce-and-railk with a buttered roll. 

; At the head of the Frciieh pianists, public 
I opinion has for some time placed liiuilo Prudent; 

! and justly so : whieh makes his loss the more to 
I bo regret! ed. While listening to Prudent’s per- 
I formances, you became immediately aware that a 
well organised head guided the lingers, which 
I had acquired the intelligence and sensibility 
I of the arlist’.s mind and heart. He would 
! never have been the person to conceive the idea 
I —like a ccriain great German pianist, who is as 
! clover a pniBst as he is an admirable executant 
j —of paying women at the rale of twenty-live 
I francs per concert, to yrretend to faint away with 
pleasure in the middle of a fantasia taken at such 
j a rapid pace that it would have been humanly 
impossible, to finish it. The pianist abruptly left 
his instrument to rush to the assistance of the 
poor fainting lady, while everybody in the room 
believed that, but for that untoward accident, 

I the prodigious pianist would have completed the 
j greatest of miracles It happened one night that 
i a woman paid to faint, foi-got her cue, and fell 
fast asleep. The pianist was performing Weber’s 
I concerto. Reckoning on 1 lie fainting of lliis female 
' to interrupt the finale of the piece, he took it in 
an impossible time. What could ho do in such a 
perplexing case P Stumble and trip like a vulgar 
pianist, or pretend to bo slopped by defective 
incmoij P No; he simply played the part which 
the/<n'Mf«-OT (excuse the word) ought to have 
acted, and fainted away himself. People crowded 
around the pianist, who became doubly phe¬ 
nomenal through his electric execution, and his 
fpil an^ susceptible organisation. They carried 
him out into the green-room. The men ap- 
■ plauded as if they meant to bring down the 
ceiling; the women waved their handkoroliiofs to 
manifest their enthusiasm; and the faintercsj. 


on waking, fainted, pwbaps really, with despair 
at not having pretended to faint. 

Prudent’s happy iitinenoe maybe considered 
as one of the causes of the superiority of French 
pianists in general over foreign ones. For, M. 
Commettant asserts, this superiority really exists, 
and cannot be disputed. Formerly, it belonged 
toGiermaay; now, it belongs to France. Tienna 
takes rank, in this respect, not only after Paris, 
but after London, where good pianists abound. 

By the side of Emile Prudent may be ranged 
a considerable number of pianists, strangers by 
birth, but naturalised in Prance by talent, educa¬ 
tion, and a more or less constant sojourn m the 
country. The happy influence, on the art of 
piano playing, of the compositions of Thalbcrg, 
Kruger,, Ascher, Rosenhain, and many others, is 
incontestable. These eminent artists arc fond of 
Paris, because Paris is fond of them, and treats 
them as her spoiled children. In Parisian draw¬ 
ing-rooms, the piano is a throne whose occupant 
is contemplal ed, admired, made much of, by an 
undissembling court, who flatter liim with hearty 
good will, and applaud him conscientiously. 
Chopin has been heard to say that he could live 
in no other city but Paris. What would have 
become of his poetic temperament (M. Com- 
mctlanf demands) if necessity had ooiistraiiied 
him to perfonn in certain aristocratic London 
saloons, where the artists—whatever their 
celebrity, wore they Beethoven or Mozart them¬ 
selves—are penned up, like lepers, on an in¬ 
dicated spot, which they are only permitted 
to leave at the order of the head of the house, 
for the purpose of displaying their powers 
in the midst of a general hum of conversation P 
Assuredly, he could not have home it; and the 
great \i onder is that superior artists should be 
found who will submit to such treatment from 
persons whose principal, sometimes whose only . 
merit, is, to bear a noble (sometimes an ignoble) 
name, and to possess a large fortune. In 
Paris, good sociely better appreciates the value 
of artists. It is awaro what natural qualities, 
what persevering efforts, what obstinate labour/ 
and what noble ardour, ate indispensable, in 
order to acquire superiority in any art; and as 
it really loves the arts, it also loves artists. 

Greatly to be pitied arc the childien of whom 
their parents determine to make musical pheno¬ 
mena. It pains one to behold the pale thin 
count cnanees of these interesting martyrs.of the 
demisemiquavor. Poor dear creatures ! At an 
age when they ought to ramble through the • 
fields, breathe the open air, laugh and play, they 
are shut up in a chamber, seated at a piano, with 
their ears and their minds at full stretch upon 
music; the inevitable effect of which, on such 
feeble constitutions, already tried by growth and 
want of exei'oise, is to develop, out of all pro¬ 
portion, their nervous system, at the expense of 
their muscular and sanguine system, or, in other., 
words, to compromise their health for ever. It 
is to bo hoped that the fathers and mothers of 
these unliappy infants are not aware of the injury 
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they are doing to their children, who need be bom 
three times as strong as other children, to nndergo 
■ the discipline. 

Here, a prince in his art, came out in the mu¬ 
sical world at a very eiwly age. He has related 
through what a series of exercises, or rather of 
torments, he passed, in order to acquire the hot¬ 
house talent of which his father was so proud. 

. ’When ho was only three years and a half old, 
Heni'i Herz's father (who had settled in his plans 
that his child should be a prodigy) got made for 
. him a little piano of the heifdit of a chair, and 
with a compass oi about four octaves. Henri 
sat himself upon a stool; his father did the same; 
and the two ammed themselves, several hours 
daily, trying which should move his fingers the! 
quickest over the narrow keys of the toy in&tra-1 
aent. As the child grow bigger, they gave him 
a larger piano, always in proiiortiou to his 
stature. At six years, he was promoted to the 
honour of playing ou a piano of natural dimea- 
sions, and his father made him a present of a pair 
of bools with yellow tops. 

“ You see,” ho said, “ I consider you lienoefor- 
ward as a man, and treat you as such. Endea¬ 
vour to deserve my kindness, by wearing out your 
boots as little, and your piano as much, as you 
can.” At eight years old, Henri Hera’s father 
gave him a new proof of his coiisidoration, by pur¬ 
chasing him a silver watch, which was hung up 
over the instrument. The object of the watch 
was to indicate the hours of labour to the boy, 
who was condemned, besides the studies of the 
day, to practise exercises and scales from eight 
in the evening until eleven. 

At eleven, a inaid-servaut entered, willi a 
singular apparatus invented by Here’s fathci-. 
It consisted of a pulley fastened to the ceiling, 
through which pulley rau a long rope, one end of 
■ wliich was tied to a stick about half a yard long. 
To each end of the stick were fastened two bits 
of string, at the ends of which dangled a couple 
of rings. The little prodigy passed the meclinm 
and the annular fingers of both Ids hands through 
the rings, and the servant set the apparatus in 
motion by making the rope run through tlie 
pulley. This mode of training, according to M. 
Ilerz senior, ensured the independent action of 
those rebellious members, the second and third 
fingers. 

When the silver watch marked midnight, that 
is, after an hour of those strange gymnastics, the 
labours of the day concluded, and everybody 
‘ went to bed. Half dead with exhaustion, the 
poor child fell asleep almost before ho could get 
into bod. But at six in the morning, his father, 
who slept in the adjoining chamber, knocked 
at the wall, shouting, “ Come, Henri; it is six 
o’clock, my boy. Quick, to the piano!” 'The 
wi'etohed lad had to get up, and stumbling with 
sleepiness, dipped liis face in cold water, to 
. pwaken himself complelely, and then returned to 
row his galley;—that is, to resume liis piano 
practice. If Henri Hera could support this ex¬ 
istence, and if his musical education wore ad¬ 


vanced by it, it was only because be was gifted 
with unusual physical and moral strength. Any 
other child would have died under tte task, or 
become an idiot. 

Are women less capable than men, of excelling 
on the piano? M. Commettant is inclined to 
think so. In fact, a very small number of women 
out of the vast multitude who devote tliemselvos 
to the study of the instrument, have acquired a 
great reputation. Wc may olio Mesdames Plcycl, 
Escudier-Kastnor, Massart, Schumann, IVaitel, 
and Mdllc. Josephine Martin. The rest, with a 
few exceptions, are confounded in a mediocrity 
wliich is called respectable, one hardly knows 
why. 

Eor some years past, Madame Pleyd has been 
settled in Belgium, where she conducts a piano 
class at the Conservatoire of Brussels. Mdlle. | 
Martin’s name is celebrated throughout Europe. 
An indefatigable labourer, she forgets that she is 
a first-class pianist, to confine herself exclusively 
to the professor’s duties, giving lessoiis for from 
twelve to fourteen hours per day. What atask! 
How can a woman, a young lady, endure the 
fatigue? But wo forget that women, feeble 
under ccrlaiu circumstances in which men show 
themselves strong, become indefatigable under 
certain other cireumst.mces where men are weak. 

At the piano, when it is a question of giving 
lessons; at bails, wheu it is a question of dancing; 
one weak woman is as good as two strong men. 
'i’hauks to tins feminine aptitude, Mdllc. Jose¬ 
phine Marlin reckons her pupils by hundreds, 
among whom might be quoted amateurs of rare 
talent and artists in high repute. 

The professor of the piano, who is liimscif no 
performer, is a mysterious being, well worthy of 
exercising the sagacity of observant minds. To 
leach what one does not know, appears, in fact, 
at first sight, an inexplicable mystery: and we 
naturally ask for what strange reason the pro¬ 
fessor of this class has not himself in some de¬ 
gree profited by the lessons wliich ho gives to 
others. , Of these individuals, some are very 
wretched. Others are very well off; their pupils 
arc numerous, unfailing, and profitable. No 
one in the world of art has 6vcr hoard their 
names pronounced; (hoy'have never pub- 
lishod anything; no journal has ever mentioned 
them; no one has ever listened to their per- 
I'ormauoc -for the stringent reason that they can¬ 
not play; never have they brought forward any 
of their pupiLs; and yet, in a certain subter¬ 
ranean world, they pass for phoenixes, they are 
consulted rosiieeting new operas wliich they 
never go to see, and groat performera whom they 
never go to hear, about new music which they 
do not know, aud about tlie history of music, of 
which they are completely ignorant. To every 
question put to them, they reply without hesita¬ 
tion, and pronounce their judgments wjtli tlio 
disdainful air which, in defiiult of modesty, sits 
well on transcendent merit. 

Among the pianists for dancing evening' 
jiqrties, there arc bad, tolerable, good, and ex- 
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oeptionally good, suoh as M. Pbilippe State, for 
instance, who with great skill as an exeeutant 
. combines tlie talent of a composer. M. State is 
the Musard of the piano; and when the mistress 
of a house informs you that she has engaged 
Stute for her soiree dansante, you may be sure 
that the ball will not flag that evening, and that 
every leg will bo alert and valiant. ^ fact, 
many a wallzcr who, with such a pianist, will 
waltz at one breath for five-and-twenty 
minutes—without experience any other in¬ 
convenience than a singing in the ears, and a 
heavy pressure on the top of the skull—will begin 
to totter with suoh another pianist at the end of 
ten minutes. Good fingers in the pianist do 
really make good legs in the dancer. An erro¬ 
neous belief is current in the world that every 
good pianist can play to dancers. But how many 
grand performers, after exciting the admiration 
of the room by their execution of some fine and 
difiicult fantasia, have made a complete failure 
by volunteering to replace, as a sort of joke, the 
pianist who makes dance-music his special pro¬ 
fession ! 

Among the old beaux who still adore the 
dance, there are always some who, as a mark of 
good taste, go and chat with the pianist, indulg¬ 
ing in a little musical gossip. On such occasions 
the soiiAe pianist never fails to make profession i 
of his musical faith. His mania is to appear in 
the eyes of the guests as an artist out of his 
proper place, horn to play serious and even dole¬ 
ful music, but constrained by circumstances to 
compose and perform light and frivolous dance- 
tunes. Religious music, masses for the dead 
especially, is his real vocation. Polkas! Give 
him counterpoint,'A la Palestrina; fugues with 
two subjects, in eight parts. Tor him, melody 
is little or nothing; harmony is everything. 
Pane} what must be his sufferings in having to 
cam his bread by melody I 

A great merit with the soiree pianist is, to 
have a numerous stock of all the donees in vogue, 
so as to satisfy all tastes, and even all political 
opiiiions—for politics intrude themselves every¬ 
where iu Prance, even into airs for people to 
dance to. The Victor Emmanuel quadrille and 
the Solferino polka may be suitable for certain 
ball-rooms, wliile others would prefer the Francis 
the Second galop, with the Duchess of Parma 
redowa. Once upon a time, the services of 
soirdes pianists were rather liberally compen¬ 
sated ; but the profession, like many others, has' 
fallen below mediocrity. And it makes one blush 
to see certain great ladies, who think notliing 
too dear which flatters their vanity, driving their 
bargains with cmel persistence, to screw five 
francs out of an artist’s evening's work. 

Good amateur pianists are now-o’-days nume¬ 
rous in Prance. As for amateurs of moderate 
talent, their number is incalculable. They shine 
with mqrt or less brilliancy; but they are as in- 
numetable as the stars of minor magnitude, 
iu the vast firmament of harmony. Generally, 
out of a hundred musical amateurs, at least 


ninety-five play the piano. Why this almost 
absolute proferenee over all other musical instru¬ 
ments P ' Pot several reasons. First; th6 piano 
(together with the expressive organ) is the only 
instrument played by ladies now that the fla¬ 
geolet is dead and buried, the harp gone dumb, 
and tbe guitar confined to Almaviva’s serenade 
in tbe Barber of Seville. Secondly; it requires 
a much shorter time to become bearable by 
others, and by one’s self, on the piano where 
the notes are ready made to hami, than on 
the violin, the violincello, the clarionet, ortho 
horn. Thirdly; the piano liaving become an in¬ 
dispensable piece of drawing-room furniture, it 
may be played' wherever it happens to be met 
with, as the result of accident, without there 
being in the improvised musical exhibition any \ 
marked symptoms of premeditation. This is 
not the case with violinists, bassists, flutists, 
cometists, and so on, who cannot give utterance 
to a single note without having their instru¬ 
ment lugged about with them. In the depart¬ 
ment of the Seine alone, there are sixty-three 
thousand pianos out on hire. 

Bat the piano has also its enemies, who 
threaten it with persecution and partial suppres¬ 
sion, by taxation. To counteract this enormity, 
it is proposed to establish a factory of imitation 
pianos. These pianos, constructed of the stoutest 
pasteboard, wifi represent ordinary pianos, so as 
to deceive the most experienced eye. They will be 
exempted from the tax (when it is imposed); 
and will liavo over real pianos the triple advan¬ 
tage of being infinitely cheaper, of making no 
noise, and of serving as convenient cupboards. 
When the dog-fax was established in Prance, 
many people slew and stuffed their dog, by this 
means avoiding the impost, and yet not parting 
with their beloved animal. The poor piano has 
given rise to other equaliyintolerablo pleasantries. 

“ My dear fellow, you have no idea what a 
delightful creature is Mdlle. Clarisse Pikindor 1” 

“ Oh, I know her; a charming blonde of 
eighteen.” 

“ Yes; with blue eyes and black eyelashes.” • 

“ Her fortune is two hundred thousand francs.” 

“ Precisely; and she has an ailing uncle, of 
■ whom she is the only heiress.” 

“ And, to crown the whole, she doesn’t play 
the jiiano.” 

“1 was going to mention it. Oeascquontly, 
she is not a woman like other women; she is a 
perfect angel.” 

Or, again: " Madame Tanguin’s parties are 
dull. Nobody goes there.” 

” How is that F Is she nnamiable, or does she 
do things shabbily?” 

“Quite the contrary. Madame Tanguin is 
extremely amiable. She is liberal with her re¬ 
freshments soups go the round after midnight. 
Only she has a couple of daughters who play 
duets on the piano.”’* 


* In Sheridan's Affectation, a lady* says, “ Send 
for the man to pat the piano out of tane.” 
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In spite of wliich sarcastic observations, the 
piano, so brilliant in the conoert-room nnder the 
imnde of a virtuoso, is above all the instrument 
for meetings of intimate friends. In small towns 
and in the country, what would become of the 
long winter evenings, when every one is driven 
to his own intellect^ resources, but for the 
pastime of home-made music f The piano is the 
family friend. It is a discreet and charming con¬ 
fidant, who receives the secrets of our heart when 
agitated and wrung by moral fevers. The bash¬ 
ful prl can make the keys repeat the melody 
whicli he prefers. 

It is harsh to suppose that the love of display 
is the reason which urges not a few middle-aged 
persons to betake themselves to practising the 
piano. One professor has among his pupils a 
lady aged sixty-four. After losing her husband, 
her son, and her daughter, she seeks in the study 
of the piano, not a consolation for her sorrows, 
hut an occupation to divert her melanclioly 
tlionghts. She had learned music in her youth, 
and could onee perform, tolerably, Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s sonatas. After more than half a cen¬ 
tury, she had the courage to take up music again, 
and the instrument which recalled the days of 
her girlhood. She is an excellent pupil, who 
receives her lessons with ideasure, who never 
misses a lesson, and who makes notable progress. 
Sueb examples may not be common; but what 
other instrument could be taken in hand by a 
woman sixty-four years of age ? 

The piano, usually expressive of cheerfulness 
and gentle pleasure, has been, under oertam cir¬ 
cumstances, the painful interpreter of heart¬ 
rending emotions. Chopin, ‘ feeling the ap¬ 
proach of death, wished to bid a last farewell to 
the instrument which had given utterance 1o his 
poetic inspirations, and had been the means of his 
great success. A piano was brought to his bed¬ 
side. With icy hands and clouded vision, ho at¬ 
tempted to draw a few sounds from the instru¬ 
ment. A sweet and touching melody, deeply ex¬ 
pressive of regret, was whispered forth; but the 
•musician was unable to complete his pathetic 
improvisation. Ho fell back on his bed of suf¬ 
fering, and expired a few hours afterwards. 

Lablachc, the incomparable artist, the worthy 
man par excellonoe, who is still regretted by the 
musii^ world, attempted to sing upon his death¬ 
bed : in order, as ho said, to die as lie had always 
lived, devoted to his art. “ Go,” he said to one 
of Ms children, “go to tlie piano and accompany 
me.” Tlie son, struggling to conceal his emotion, 
obeyed his father’s hist request. Lablache then 
sang the first verse of the English romance:— 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” At the second verse, 
the singer’s throat contracted, and not a note 
could issue from it. 

“Ah!” said Lablache, "I can sing no longer. 
I am a lost man 1” He died that very night. 

There is a project of establishing in Paris a 
club for amateur pianists. Tlie original mem¬ 
bers are requited to ho able to execute respect¬ 
ably one of Thalberg’s grand fantasias, and to read 


music well enough to accompany an opera-song | 
at sight. The principM object of the club is the 1' 
exeqution of works for the piano, indopendont -| 
of the grand matings, at which the principal 
French and foreign celebrities will perform in I 
succession, every member will bo expected to | 
play, every week, some new piece for the piano. 


THE XJNCOMMEECIAL TRAYELLER. 

Tueee are some small out-of-the-way landing- 
places on the Thames and the Medway, whore I 
do much of my summer idling. Running water 
is favourable to day-dreams, and a strong tidal 
river is the beat of running water for mine. I 
like to watch the great ships standing out to sea 
or coming home richly laden, the active little 
steam-tugs confidently puffing with them to and 
from the sea-horizon, the fleet of hargesthat seem 
to have plucked their brown and russet sails : 
from the ripe trees in the landscape, the heavy < 
old colliers, light in ballast, floundering down * 
before the tide, the light screw barks and ! 
schooners imperiously holding a straight course 1 
while the others patiently tack and go about, [ 
the yachts with their tiny hulls and great white i 
sheets of canvas, the little sailing-boats bob- i 
bing to and fro on Ihoit errands of pleasure 
or business, and—as it is the nature of little 
people to do—making a prodigious fuss about I 
their small affairs. Watching these objects, i 
I still am under no obligation to think about |' 
them, or even so mnch as to sec them, unless it I ' 
perfectly suits my humour. As little am I 1 ! 
obliged to hear the plash and flop of the tide, 1! 
the ripple at my feet, the clinking windlass afar 11 
off, or the humming steam-ship paddles further ! I 
away yet. Tiiesc, with the creaking little jetty '; 
on which I sit, and the gaunt liigh-water marks || 
and low-water marks in the mud, and the ji 
broken causeway, and the broken bank, and the ij 
broken stakes and piles leaning forward as if |i 
they were vain of their personal appearance and | 
looking for their reflexion in the water, will 
melt into any train of fancy. Equally ^apt- 
able to any purpose or to none, are the pas¬ 
turing sheep and kinc upon the marshes, the 
gulls that wheel and dip around me, the crows 
(well out of gunshot) going home from the 
rich harvest-fields, the heron that has been out 
a-fishing and looks as melancholy, up there in the 
sky, as if it hadn’t agreed with him. Everything 
within the range of the senses will, ]jy the aid of 
the running water, lend itself to everything 
beyond 'that range, and work into a drowsy 
whole, not unlike a kind of tnne, but for which 
there is no exact definition. 

One of these landing-places is near an old fort 
(1 can see the Norc Light from it with my 
pocket-glass), from which fort mysteriously 
emerges a boy, to whom 1 am much indejited'for 
additions to my scanty stock of knowledge. He 
is a young boy, with an intelligent face burnt to 
a dust colour by the summer sun, and with crisp 
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j| iairofthe same hue. He is a boy in whom I have 
ll perceiTod nothing; incompatible with habits of 
• studious inquiry and meditation, unless an evanes- 
, cent black eye (I was delicate of inquiring how 
j occasioned) should be so considered. To him ami 

indebted for ability to identify a Custom-house 
boat at any distance, and for acquaintance with 
all the forms and ceremonies observed by a home- 
ward-botmd Indiaman coming up the river, when 
the Custom-house oflicers go aboard her. But for 
him, I might never have heard of “ the dumb- 
ague,” respecting which malady I am now 
i learned. Had I never sal at his feet, 1 might 
have finished my mortal career and never known 
that when I see a white horse on a barge’s sail, 
that barge is a lime barge. For precious secrets 
in reference to beer, am I likewise beholden to 
biro, involving warning against the beer of a 
I certain establishment, by reason of its having 
I turned sour through failure in point of dc- 
I mand; though my young sage is not of opi- 
I- nion that similar deterioration has befallen 
! the ale. He has also enlightened me touching 
! the mushrooms of the marshes, and has gently 
! reproved my ignoranee in having supposed 
them to be impregnated with salt. His manner of 
imparting information, is thoughtful, and appro- 
I priate to the scene. As he reclines beside me, 
j he pitches into the river, a little stone or piece of 
I grit, and then delivers himself oracularly, as 
; though he spoke out of the centre of the spreading 
j circle that it makes m the water. lie never im¬ 
proves my mind without observing this formula. 

With the wise boy—whom I know by no 
I other name tlian the Spirit of the Fort—I rc- 

I cently consorted on a breezy day wbendbe river 
! leaped about us and was full of life. I had seen 
j! the sheaved com carrying in the golden fields as 
! I came down to the river; and the ro.sy farmer, 

II watching his labonring-meu in the saddle on liis 
I! cob, had told me bow be had reaped liis two bun- 
! I dred and sixty acres of long-strawcd com last 
' week, and bow a better week’s work he had 
;! never done in all his days. Peace and abundance 
I were on the country-side in beautiful forms and 
I beauti ful colours, and the harvest secinod even to 
; be sailing out to grace the never-reaped sea in the 
' yellow-laden barges that mellowed the distance. 

j It was on this occasion that the Spiril of the 
I Fort, directing his remarks to a certain floating 
I iron battery lately lying in that I'cacii of the 
I river, emdehed my mind with his opinions on 
j naval architecture, and informed mo that ho 
' would like to be an engineer. 1 found him up to 
; everything that is done in the contracting line by 
i Messrs. Poto and Brasscy — cunning in the 
! article of concrete—mellow in the matter of 
j iron—great on the subject of gunnery. When 
I he spoke of pile-driving and sluice-making, he 
j left me not a leg to stand on, and 1 can never 
I sufliciently acknowledge his forbearance with me 
in my disalfted state. W hile he thus discoursed, 
he several times directed his eyes to one distant 
quarter of the landscape, and spoke with vague 
mysterious awe of “ the Yard.” Fondoring his les¬ 


sons after we had parted, I bethought me that 
the Yard was one of our large public Dockyards, I 
and that it lay hidden among the crops down in ! 
the dip behind the windmills, as if it modestly ! 
kept itself out of .view in peaceful time^ and 
sought to trouble no man. Taken with this 
modesty on the part of the Yard, I resolved to ! 
improve the Yard’s acquaintance. ' 

My good opinion of the Yard’s retiring eha- j 
racier was not dashed by nearer approach. It ' 
resounded with the noise of hammers Wring i 
upon iron; and the great sheds or slips under | 
which the mighty men-of-war arc built, loomed ■ 
business-like when contemplated from the op- ' 
posite side of the river. For all that, how- i 
ever, the Yard made no display, but kept « 
itself snug under hill-sides of corn-fields, hop¬ 
gardens, and orchards; its great chimneys smok¬ 
ing with a quiet—almost a lazy—air, like giants ! 
smoking tobacco; and the great Shears moored i 
off it, looking meekly and inoffensively out of I 
proportion, like the Giridfe of the machinery ; 
creafiou. The store of cannon on the neighbour¬ 
ing gun-wharf, had an innocent toy-like appear- i. 
ance, and the one red-eoated sentry on duty ; 
over them was a mere toy figure, with a clock- , 
work movement. As the hot sunlight sparkled ^ 
on him he might have passed for the identical 
little man who had the little gun, and whose ' 
bullets they were made of lead, load, lead. ! 

Crossing the river and lauding at the Stairs, ' 
where a drift of chips and weed had been trying ' 
to land before me and had not succeeded, but i 
had got into a comer instead, I found the very ' 
street posts to be cannon, and the architectural i 
ornaments to be shells. And so I came to the ■ 
Yard, which was shut up tight and strong with ; 
great folded gates, like an enormous patent ' 
safe, Q'besc gates devouring me, 1 became 
digested into the Yard ; and it had, at first, a 
[ clean-swept holiday air, as if it had given over I' 

I work until next war-time. Though indeed a I 
quantity of hemp for rope was tumMing out of | 
storehouses, even there, which would hardly be j' 
lying like so mucli hay on the white stones if the | 
Yard were as placid as it pretended. 

Ding, Clash, Dong, Bakg, Boom.Rattlc, Clash, | 
Bans, Clink, Bang, Dong, Bang, Clatter, bang ; 
BANG BANG! What on earth is this! This 
is, or soon will be, the Achilles, iron armour- ! 
plated ship. 'Iwelve hundred men are working at ' 
her now; twelve hundred men working on stages | 
over her sides, over her bows, over her stem, i 
under her keel, between her decks, down in her ' 
bold, witliin her and without, crawling and I 
creeping into the finest curves of her lines wher- i 
ever it is possible for men to twist. Twelve ' 
hundred hammerers, measurers, oanlkers, ar- i 
mourers, forgers, smiths, shipwrights; twelve 
hundred dingers, dashers, dongers, rattlers, . 
clinkers, bangers bangers hangers! Yet all this 
stupendous uproar around the rising Achilles is 
as nothing to the reverberations with which the 
perfected Achilles shall resound upon the dread¬ 
ful day when the full work is in hand for which 
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of turasTial size ohaace to fee wanted for a epedal other trace of Achillea and Jaa twelve hundred 
purpose, and they have to be made by hand. Aide bailing men (not one of whom strikes an atti- 
by side with the subtle and facile machine, and hide) than a few ooeasional echoes. But for a 
side by side with the fast-growing pile of oars on whisper in the. air suggestive of sawdust and 
the floor, a man shapes out these special oars with shavings, the oar-mstking and the saws of many 
an axe. Attended by no butterflies, smd chiding movements might be miles sway. Down below 
and dinting, by comparison as leisurely as 5 he here, is the great reservoir of water where timber 
were a labouring Pagan getting them ready is steeped in various temperatures, as a i>art of 
gainst his decease at threescore and ten, to its seasoning process. Above it, on a tramroad 
tSre with him as a present to Charon for his supported by pillars, is a Chinese Enoliautcr’s 
boat, the man (aged about tliirty) plies his task. Car, which fishes the logs up, when sufficiently 
The machine would make a rcgulatiou oar while steeped, and rolls smoothly away with them to 
the man wipes Ids forehead. The man might be stack them. When I was a child (the Yard being 
buried in a mound made of the strips of thin then familiar tome) I used to tluuk that 1 should 
broad wooden ribbon tom from the wood whirled like to play at Chinese Enchanter, and to have 
into oars as the minutes fall from the clock, before that apparatus placed at my disposal for the pur- 
hc had done a forenoon’s work with his axe, pose by a beneficent country. 1 still think that 
Passing from this wonderful sight to the Sliips 1 should rather like to try the effect of writing a 
again—for my heart, as to the Yard, is where book in it. Its retirement is complete, and to 
the ships are—I notice oortain unfliuslied wooden go gliding to and fro among the stacks of limber 
walls left seasoning on the stocks, pending the so- would bo a convenient kind of travelling in 
lution of the merits of the wood and iron qiies- foreign countries—among the forests of North 
tion, and having an air of biding their time with America, the sodden Honduras swamps, the dark 
surly confidence. The names of these worthies are pinewoods,theNorwegiaufro6ts,audthetropioal 
set up beside them, together with their capacity heats, rainy seasons, and thunder-storms. The 
in guns-^a custom highly conducive to ease and costly store of timber is slacked and stowed away 
satisfaction in social intercourse, if it could be in sequestered places, with the pervading avoid- 
adapted to mankind. By a plank more gracefully ance of flourish or effect. It makes as little of 
pendulous than substantial, I make bold to go itself as possible, and calls to no one “ Como aud 
aboard a transport ship (iron screw) just sent iu look at me !” And yet it is picked out from 
from the eoulractor’s yard to be inspected and the trees of the world; picked out for length, 
passed. She is a very gratifying oxpcrieuoe, in picked out for breadth, picked out for straight- 
the simplicity and humanity of her arrangements ness, picked out for crookedness, chosen with an 
for troops, in her provi.sion for light and air and eye to every need of ship aud boat. Strangely 
cleanliness, and in her care for women and clul- twisted pieces lie about, precious in the sight of 
dren. It occurs to me, as I explore licr, that I shipwrights. Sauntering through those groves, 
would require a handsome sum of money to go I come upon an open glade where workmen are 
aboard her, at midnight by llie Dockyard bell, and examining some timber recently delivered. Quite 
stay aboard alone till moiuiiigi for surely slio must a pastoral scene, with a background of river and 
be haiuilcd by a crowd of ghosts of obstinate old windmill! aud no more like VVar than the Ameri- 
niartinets, mournfully flapping their clienibie can Stales are like an Uniou. 
epaulettes over the changed times. Though stUl Sauntering among the ropcmafcing, T am spim 
we may loam from the astounding ways and means into a state of blissful iudolonoe, wherein my rope 
in our Yards now, more highly than ever to re- of life seems to be so untwisted by the process 
spcct the forefathers who got to sea, aud fought as that 1 can see hack to very early days indeed, 
the sea, and held the sea, without them. This ro- when my hud dreams—^they were frightful, though 
membrauoe putting me iu the bc.st of tempore with my more mature understanding has never made 
an old hulk, very green as to her copper, and gene- out why—were of an interminable sort of rope- 
rally dim and patched, I pull off my hat to her. making, with long miuute filaments for strands, 
Which salutation a callow and downy-faeed young which, when they were spun home together close 
officer of Engineers, going by at the moment, per- to my eyes, occasioned screaming. N ext, I walk 
oeiviim, appropriates—and to which he is most among the quiet lofts of stores—of sails, spars,, 
heartily welcome, 1 am sure. rigging, ships’ beats—determined to believe that 

Having been tom to pieces (in imagination) by somebody iu authority wears a girdle aud bends 
the steam circular saws, perpendicular saws, hori- beneath the weight of a massive buiicli of keys, 
zontal saws, and saws of eccentric action, I come and that, when such a thing is wanted, he comes 
to the sauntering part of my expedition, and consc. telling his keys like Blue Be.ard, and opens such 
quently to the oofe of my Unoommerciul pursuits, a door- Impassive as the long lofts look, let 
Everywhere, as I saunter up and down the the electric battery send down the word, and the 
Yard, I meet with tokens of its quiet and retiring shutters and doors shall fly open, and such a fleet 
characterr TJere is a gravity upon its red brick of armed ships, under steam and under sail, shall 
offices and houses, a staid pretence of having burst forth as will charge the old Medway—where 
nothing worth mentioning to do, an avoidance the merry Stuart let the Di^h come, while his 
of display, which I never saw out of England, not so merry sailors starved in the streets—with 
I The white stones of tko Mnvrmnnt wnqpnt nn «nmp>liinir TEnrfh Inolrinp- ai to Carry lO the SCS. 
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Tkus I idle round to the Medway ^ain, where it 
is now flood tide; and I find the river evincing a 
strong solicitude to force away into the dry dock 
where Achilles is waited on by the twelve hun¬ 
dred bangers, with intent to bear the whole away 
before they are ready. 

To the last, the Tard puts a quiet face upon it; 
for, I make my way ts the gates through a littlp 
qniet grove of trees, shading the quaintest of 
Dutch landing-places, where the leaf-speckled 
shadow of a shipwright just passing away at the 
■further end might be the shadow of Russian Peter 
himself. So, the doors of the great patent safe 
at last close upon me, and I take boat again; 
somehow, thinking as the oars dip, of braggart 
Pistol and his brood, and of the quiet monsters 
of the Lard, with their "'W'e don’t particularly 

want to do it; but if it must be done-!” 

Scrunch. 


KITES. 

SiKUTT, in his Sports and Pastimes of Eng¬ 
land, states that the flying of kites was a very 
ancient pastime in China. Even at this day, 
one of the most popular amusements of the 
Chinese is kite-flying, and they exhibit ingenuity 
and skill in the construction of their kites. By 
the use of round orifices in them, supplied with 
vibrating cords, their kites produce a loud 
humming noise, resembling that made by the 
humming-top. The ninth day of the ninth 
moon is a kite-flying festival; they repair to the 
higli hills in groups, and there indulge in active 
rivalry as to the ascent and musical tones of 
their several artistic productions; but, at the 
close of the day’s amusement, the aerial tra¬ 
vellers are cut adrift, to fly wherever the breeze 
may bear them. 

The artificial kite is supposed to imitate that 
graeeful bat voracious hoverer the falcon kite 
while aloft. It also, in a measure, illustrates 
the theory of aerostation, a term traced to 
two Greek words, which signify standing in 
air; being the science explanatory of the equili¬ 
brium of bodies raised above the earth, and 
floating in the atmosphere; a study now more 
commonly confined to balloons, a name de¬ 
rived from the Erench’word ballon —a small 
ball. . 

The surmise of Strutt, that the flying kite 
.was not known in England until about the 
commencement of the last century, would seem 
to be correct. It is not mentioned or alluded 
to by any early English author, and a serio¬ 
comic poem, in three cantos, under the title 
of the Artificial Kite, appeared in 1710, as if the 
subject of it was then a novelty. It was published 
anonymously; but, many years after, a clergy¬ 
man of the name of Bacon avowed the author¬ 
ship, and it wm, both in conception and versifi¬ 
cation, an obvious, and far from an unsuccessful, 
attempt to imitate Pope’s Rape of the Lock, then 
highly popular. This essay ^n rhyme was prin- 
ivtiipally founded on the conceit that Cupid, 


having designs upon Diana, invented the abrial 
paper attraction to dazzle and captivate the 
chaste divinity: 

At Jove's command the royal eagle flies, 

And bears bis rolling thunder through the skies; 
The gaudy peacock struts in plumy pride. 

And stalks majestic by proud Juno’s side; 

And though mamma prefers her jranton dove, 

Cupid shidl have a better bird than Jove! 

The amorous son of Venus, we are told, em¬ 
ployed one of his attendants as his artist: 

One, whom long experience blest 
■With a meebanic head above the rest: 

He formed the rofif in good Eliza’s days. 

And first confined the slender waist In stays j 
He first with beauty-spots adorned the maid. 

And bid her borrow lustre from their shade ; 

Be knit the lovers' knot in times of old. 

And formed the circle of the bridal gold; 

He on the car first hung the sparkling rings. 

His was the tucker, his the kissing strings; 

He first in canvas hoop enclosed the maid, 

Turned the round coif, and raised the stiffened bead. 

The work being finished, the artificial bird 
floated gracefully in air : 

Where breathed the south, that falls in genial 
showers, 

And gentle Zephyr crown’d with vernal flowers ; 
Where blew the East, that buttons breasts ot beaux, 
And over Cloe's neck the tippet throws. 

Juno, jealous of |he success, then gave her 
command: i 

Go! swift through Aither let my Iris glide. 

And hang my keenest scissors b)’ her side; 

For lo! where yonder glittering ray appears. 

The urchin bird its airy journey steers; 

There all his joy on one small thread depends, 

That cat—at once his hope and empire ends! 

She said—then Iris to her charge repairs— 

She reached the string, and closed the fatal shears! 

The artificial kite iii after years became the 
instrument of one of tlie most beautiful and 
important discoveries in the history of science. 
Benjamin Franklin, with the view of testing 
his theory of thunder and lightning, and the 
identity of the electric fluid with lightning, con¬ 
structed at Philadelphia, in 1752, a large com¬ 
mon kite, which he covered with silk instead 
of paper, as less likely to be atTcoted by rain. To 
the upper, or perpendicular stick, was affixed an 
iron point; the string was as usual of hemp, ex¬ 
cept the lower end, where there was an insulat¬ 
ing cord of silk; and at the spot where the 
hempen string terminated, an iron key was fas¬ 
tened. With this very simple apparatus, ele¬ 
vated in the midst,of a thunder-storm, during 
which a shower wetted the hempen string, 
thereby increasing its conduoting capacity, 
Franklin raised electricity to the dignity of a 
science. He observed the loose .fibres of the 
string to rise as if erect; ■ applying.his knuckle 
to the key, he received a strong spark; re¬ 
peated sparks were then drawn from the key, 
a phial was charged, a shock given, and aE the 
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experiments foUtrtred which, era osaaiiy pa- 
formed with an eleetrifjing maoMne. No dis¬ 
covery ever produced a more intense sensation; 
- the striking experiments, diversified in form, 
were everywhere repeated'; in one instance 
only—that of Professor Riohman of St. Peters¬ 
burg—with a fatal result; and even in that 
catastrophe the kite was not the instrument 
employed. If any of our yohug experimental 
readers should be ambitious of repeating the 
feat of Pranklin, and bringing the lightning 
from the clouds througli the medium of a kite, 
it may be effected with comparative safety hy 
using wire instead of a hempen string. The 
wire ought to • be coiled ou a strong rod or bar 
of solid glass, taking special em’e to hold the 
glass only in the hand. For seenrity, a key 
should be suspended by a second wire from 
that which is coiled round the glass: which 
second wire may be brought into contact with a 
large silver coin, or plate of metal, placed on the 
ground ; and if the key be lifted a little from 
the coin or plate, the electric stream will be 
seen to issue fi[om the key to the point of at¬ 
traction. Although no fatality is, wo believe, 
recorded os having attended the experiment 
with a kite, great caution ought to be observed. 
If a sensation resembling that of a cobweb 
spreading over the face be felt, it will be pru¬ 
dent at once to throw down the glass bar and 
leave the kite to its fate. 

Franklin, by the success of this simple ex¬ 
pedient, ranks not only among the benefactors 
to science, but also high among the benefactors 
to mankind. Fuller, in his History of the 
Church, published in 1055, informs us “ that 
scarcely a great abbey exists which once at 
least was not burned down hy liglituing from 
heaven;” and even in later days many church 
spires have suffered from the same cause. The 
effects of lightning even 011 British ships of war, 
particularly in tropical climates, have been dis¬ 
astrous, as we have described in former p^os. 
The cxperiincut of the kite suggested the light¬ 
ning-conductor to Franklin. Philosophers arc 
more attracted by the flights of the aeronaut, and, 
deserting the kite, deem it only an amusement 
for boys. It must be conceded that the invention 
of tiiat simple plaything has proved of iucom- 
piwably more value to society than that of the 
scientific balloon. Darwin, so far back as 1781, 
prophesied truly the triumph of steam on land 
and water: 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar, 

Drag ihq slow barge and drive the rapid oar; 

hut his predictions in the succeeding couplets 
respecting its influence on aerial navigation have 
signally failed: 

Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the streams of mr; 

Fair crews triumphant leaning from above. 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move; 
Or warrior baqfls alarm the gaping crowd, 

And artnies shrink beneath the shadowy eloud. 

The kite was also applied by Franklin to a 


singular use in bathing. Previous to entering 
the Water, he woold allow it to asoend, mid then, 
lying on his back,' suffer himself to be drawn 
across the stream by its flight. Bishop Wflkins, 
in his Mathematical Magic, propose a car¬ 
riage wltli sails, like a wmdn^, to be driven 
by the air. In an essay under the title Dmdalus, 
or Mechanical Motions, he described—and the 
description is illustrated by a drawing—“ a sail¬ 
ing chiu-iot that may, without horses, be driven 
ou thd land by the wind as ships are on the 
sea;” and he added, “that such chariots are 
commonly used in the plains of China, is fre¬ 
quently aifirmed by divers credible authors.” 
Attempts of a similar nature would appear to 
have been early made in Holland, where, since 
its introduction into Europe, the kite has been 
applied in aid of rapid transit on the ice of their 
frozen canals. In the present century, an enter- 

B and adventurous pedagogue availed 
' of the artifloial kite as a motive power 
in England. He started from Bristol with a 
fair wind, in a light carriage dfawn along the 
high road by kites, and, it was said, actually 
reached Loudon. The kite has also been used 
in England as a means of spreading a net over 
birds. 

Seamen have been at all times remarkable for 
fertility of invention and the ingenuity of their 
appliances. During one of our expeditions to 
Egypt, in the early part of the present century, 
a party of sailors belonging to a British ship of 
war turned a paper kite to amusing account. 
Among the wrecks of antiquity which surround 
Alexandria, no object is so striking amid the 
desolation around, as that popularly known as 
i’onipey’s FiUar. This monument of ancient 
art, standing in the desert, is acknowledged to 
be the finest column that Corinthian taste has 
produced: while the name expresses the po¬ 
pular belief that it was erected hy Csesar cither 
to celebrate his triumph over Pompej', or to 
cummemorato the fame and fate of his rival. 

It is composed of three pieces of red granite, 
one of which forms the pedestal, the centre one 
i the shaft (of one entire mass, measuring sixty- 
three feet 111 height, with a diameter of eight 
feet), and the third the capital, presenting, of I 
course, a more extended area. Our countrymen, 
having in an exploratory excui-sion through the 
country admired its elevation—ninety-three feet 
—determined to.rcach the summit; and for this 
purpose they extemporised a paper kite, which 
they flew over the column. To the kite was at¬ 
tached a string, by means of which they sue-- 
Deeded in drawing a rope oyer the pillar; and 
thus the whole boat’s crew contrived to haul 
themselves one after the other. haud over hand, 
in nautical style, to the top, and to stand secure 
on the capital of the Alexandrian Column, where 
tliey annonnoed their success with cheers. From 
llieir lofty height they beheld the then recent 
scenes of French reverses and British triumphs, 
while the degenerate descendants of the Pto- 
lemys, and the wandering Arabs of the desert 
below, gazed with amazement at the exploit. 
Before their descent, which they effected with 
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^iml adroitness, tkey sang in joviid chorus, 

1 inMiired by copious libationsof grog, the nationai 
anthem, iluie jBritannis i 
___ 

COUNTRY COTTAGES. 

rBNKSTi.TA3n:A-Eo\r, GromWeton, consists of 
a dosen cottages, built, when work was slack 
and wages were low, by a plasterer with a little 
ready money. The site’is a narrow strip of land, 
one rood twenty-three perches in measurement, 
sold by the lord of the manor for as much as it 
would bring. Tiie Row faces the turnpike-road, 
with a north-easterly aspect. It has a neat ap¬ 
pearance, two windows and a door alternately 
below, and an even line of up-stairs windows, 
with its name and date in the middle, cxceutcd 
in cement of the best description. Behind the 
Row is barely room for out-buildings, pigsties, 
and a touple of brick ovens. There is no gmen- 
ground, but a^w flower-pots are set along the 
wall of the enclosure styled the area, which, 
what with the wind and the cats, have a had 
time of it. The cottages are not provided with 
spring water, but there is a considerable stream i 
at the bottom of the hill, which is but some 
three hundred feet higli, and not very steep in 
places. The stream is pure, except when it is 
blackened by refuse and dirt from old rags im¬ 
ported from abroad to our neighbouring paper- 
mills ; occasionally at such times it is a little 
poisonous; but the folks don’t mind this so 
much as they did. It must not be forgotten 
that there is also a pump opposite to the Row, 
and the owner of this pump is ready at any 
time to unchain it and sw the pure element tor 
the trifling sum of a halfpenny a bucket, or seven 
buckets for threepence, just one a day for the 
week. Moreover, it rains abundantly m Grum- 
bleton. If tbe people are not teetotallers, it is 
because they like something better than the wal er. 

We are quite in the country. Is any one 
tempted to take holiday lodgings iu this Jtow ? 
Let him look at any one of the houses, say 
Number Seveu. It is a small bun and cake 
shop, with ginger-beer bottles and apples in the 
wiiuiow. The floor is spongy brick, the parti¬ 
tion wall between it and the next cottage on 
either side is one brick thick. The wall may be 
whitewashed or coloured. A newly married 
couple in the first blush of the honeymoon once 
iiMn a time tried papering; but paper would not 
stick. On the ground floor are a couple of rooms, 
"with a scullery or pantiy, which serves as a 
coal-hole and lumber-room as well; and there is 
a door opening into the “area.” Both front 
and back doors (there being no room for porches 
on the roadside) are oaretnlly listed, and some 
other contrivance is also resort.ed to, to keep 
out the wind and driving wet. 

Up-stairs are three room-s, or, more accurately, 
compartments, of which the “ landing” is one. 
There are no doors, the rooms being open to the 
rott; The division between each is a lath and 
screen, six feet six inches in height. 
Uoett would be an absurd expense on the 


builder’s part, when a eurtais, which the tenants 
can make up ftH? t^mselves. and fix on rii^, 
does nearly as w^ . 

The ventilation might seem to be very.bad 
indeed, as' only one square of glass in each 
window is made to open; but the joiner’s work 
is contrived to secure constant currents of fresh 
air. The windows of unseasoned wood well 
shrunk, do not shut close, and in a stormy night 
keep up a continual lattle, which it is said lulls 
the inmates to sleep when tjiey are used to it. 
They can plug the windows if they,do not like 
tile noise, but whether they do that or not the 
air comes in freely—^very freely indeed. 

Number Seven is tolerably fullTvlienthe day’s 
work is done and cveiybody is at home. It bears 
the reputation of being a happy home. The in¬ 
mates are fond of music, and sing at the chapel. At 
home they often practise for this purpose. They 
have also sceular music—“Beautiful Star”—in 
which the chorus comes in lustily; aud one of 
the lodgers can sing “Come into the garden, 
Maude,” with more power of voice than Mr. 
Sims Reeves, though perhaps igith rather less 
expression. Number Six likes to hear the 
music; any way, it is better than the squalling 
chorus of refractoiw children at Number Five, 
who won’t go to bed till they are whipped; and 
Number Eight prefers it to the not unfrequent 
brawl at Number Nine between a drunken 
iiusband and a shrewish helpmate. The sick 
young man at Number Ten is also musical. 
Being on his club, he spends most of his com¬ 
pulsory idleness (for he would forfeit his allow¬ 
ance, aud be fined, if he attempted to work) in 
learning the tune of a hornpipe, on what is sup¬ 
posed to be a fiddle. The lodgers now in Number 
Seven, and indeed in nearly all the other houses 
where room can possibly be made for them, arc 
young men not yet settled in homes of their own. 
Pennsylvania, however, marries eaily, and by the 
broker’s help can hire furniture cheaply. The 
young men pay a weekly sum for board and 
lodging. They work in stone quarries, in the 
briok-lieids, or on the farms. They must be 
taken in and done for by somebody, and unless 
these good cottagers stood their friends they 
would be homeless and destitute. Many are 
fine steady fellows; but the worst must not be 
turned out of doors. 

There are nine, ten, or a dozen nightly occu¬ 
pants of each cottage in the Row, aud the follow¬ 
ing arrangements are made for their comfort. 
The parents aud smallest children have pue 
room all to themselves. The girls have another. 
Brothers and lodgers have the landing. These 
boys and bachelors are usually first up in the 
Bioming and the last to go to W at night, and 
the family see but little of them up-stairs, ex¬ 
cepting on a Sunday. 

Crowded dwellings—^inthe country at least— 
are not the prolific cause of immorality com¬ 
monly supposed. Public opinion among the 
rural poor is in favour of' morality and decency, 
while even, where they have the 3ioioe,they do 
not hesitate to permit domestic axrangem'cnts, 
wliioh to others appear highly objectionable, W 
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wUcb ia the of good and tboaghtfol peraons 
among ibemaelires are not open to censare. The 
, tmtk is, that in families of even less than average 
’ respcctabiiit; a check on tminoraSty ia sapplied 
bv the nature of the case. There is tbereHraint 
of publicity, and by this, in the abseaoe of higher 
principle, many a one is Ijept out of mischief. 
We need not over-estimate the hurts of over¬ 
crowded Cottages—preventable in moat cases— 
for they are numerous enough. Take this in¬ 
stance of a dozen cottages, so sligiit and ill put 
together that a disturbance at one end of the 
Row is audible at'tbe other. More than a hun¬ 
dred people crowded under such a roof; what 
common and every-day trials they suffer! The 
unavoidable contact with disagreeable neigh- 
boors, the uproar and cries of children, the 
occasional domestic difference, not always con¬ 
fined to words; the smoke of Number Eight’s 
fire cotniag down Number Seven’s chimney, 
and compeuing open doors and windows in 
mid-winter; the pangs that cannot be borne 
privately; the offences to smell and sight as 
well as to the car; for drainage and decency 
have not yet put to the rout, slovens and their 
unclean progeny. Well may tenants of such a 
Row, who sustain under the constant plagues 
and trials of their homes, the ciiaracter of being 
good neighbours, and whose lives are generally 
blameless, be respected for their unobtrusive 
■woith. 

But Grumbleton can boast its “model cottages 
for the poor,” -whicli arc, indeed, very pretty to 
look at. Excursionists in summer-time will 
drive across the green to admire them, and buy 
pliotograjihs of their outside. Our models con¬ 
sist of a number of cottages, single, double, 
&c.; some have the bedrooms on the ground 
floor, but this is exceptional. Tliey are sub¬ 
stantial buddings, aud in every way a great 
improvement upon Eennsylvauia-row. The 
roofs run up to a high angle, and have courses 
of variegated tiles. Each cdttage is trclliscd 
on the sunny side for flowers, and the front of 
the house gets the host of the sun. There is 
also a little space for flower-gardens, and a plot 
either adjacent or at no incoiiveiiient distance 
for potatoes and potherbs. Tiie windows arc 
neatly glazed in small diamond panes, wliicli,when 
broken, can be replaced for twopence each; and 
the outbuildings are not so near as to be injurious 
to health. Tliese iriodcl cottages look, in truth, 
excellent. But, as to the ground-floor cottages, 
however efficiently you drain and lay a con¬ 
crete substratum, they cannot be recommeuded. 
They are not likely to become common in this 
country, although here and tliere one may suit 
the purpose of an elderly couple without family. 
The ornamental pitch of the roof also supplies 
the tenant with a standing grievance. It is-one 
of the prejudices of the rural poor that they 
should possess a four-post bedstead with cur¬ 
tains. But in all our models tlm dip of the 
roof.oblige* them to'dispense with the tradi¬ 
tional fow-poster, and content themselves with 
Eiieneh bedsteads. This tliey dislike very much, 
for they cannot fancy either sleeping on them 


or dying in them, with-,anything like comfort. 
By bniwing the wils a couple of feet or so h^ier, 
at no great expense, the pedant might retain his 
choioB between Erenoh and English for wliat is to 
him tlie most sdemn piece of bis house furniture. 

Down; stairs, instead of the old-fashioned fire¬ 
place, with boiler to hold a couple of gallons, 
and oven right and left, there is a cast-iron 
range—a pateit of somebody’s. It is diflkult to 
get the fire lighted in it, but when the cooks of 
Gitimbletoii are accustomed to t^ range, they 
can manage 'with it tolerably well. Meat cannot 
be roasted in any of our models, though it may 
bo baked or boiled. Chops and ste^s can be 
cooked well, but the labourer doesn’t fancy the 
look of them ns he does the bit of roast meat on 
a holiday, and so long as roast beef has, charms 
for him, and he can pay for it, why should he be 
obliged to bake ? 

Tho locks on the doors frequently get oat of 
order, and when they do, they arc wyond the 
skill of the village blacksmith to set ri^t, while 
a common latch seldom requires repair, and can 
be mended by anybody. There is an elaborate 
model ventilating apparatus, but that troubles 
nobody, for nobody has used it since the first 
half-hour of curiosity was satisfied. 

Tlie rent of the models secures to the owner 
a remunerative outlay, but nothing like that 
which Pcim,sylvania-row pays. And Eennsyl- 
vunia-row is less lucrative property than half a 
dozen filthy hovels which are the disgrace of 
ihe parish, and harbour the scum of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. They are of mud aud wood, and 
are thatched, and are insured nevertheless — 
more, one would suppose, in the hope, ihan 
in the dread, of fire. They consist eacn of 
two rooms aud a coal-hole, and have as nume¬ 
rous a tenantry as any of those other cottages 
which have the desirable number of three bed¬ 
rooms up-stairs. They are damp, dirty, and 
full of vermin. I have seen slugs crawling up 
Die bedroom wall, while a woman was dying 
of consumption in one of the throe or I'mir 
miserable beds oi'owding the apartment. Not¬ 
withstanding sucli wretchedness, if there is a 
dance in Grumbleton on a winter night, it is in 
one of llicsc hovels, by the light of a blazing fire 
aud a couple of tallowidips in cracked bottles: 
the fiddler sitting on the table, and liunbecing 
boys and girls bouncing about to his scraping, 
wliilc the old crones look on aud admire. 

Can anything be done, not to lesseirthe happi¬ 
ness, but to decrease the discomforts, of such 
people? Indirectly, improvement finds i(s why 
into hovels, but nothing short of pulling them 
down can do them justice. The example set by 
the better sort of poor in keeping their cottages 
as nice as their means permit, does more good 
than is commonly supposed. 

A site where spring water can be easily ob¬ 
tained is not aiw^s to be had, but its advantage 
is obvious. Each cottage, whether built singly 
or in pairs, should have its plot of garden 
grouui Twenty perches is a convenieut-size. 
It cau bq well cultivated when the day’s work 
is done, without any strong ioduceuient to work 
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OB a Suada;, -vhich men are tempted to do i| 
they have ^ much luid. While mentioniiig 
gardens, a word may be said on behalf of 
cottagers’ fruit and flower-shows, whi<i improve 
the people’s care and knowledge about flowers 
and good sorts of garden stuff. 

In double oottt^, the partition wall should 
he of sufficient thickness to ensure quiet under 
ordinary ciroumstauoes, so that neighbours do 
I not disturb each other. Wherever possible, a 
j porch should, be built for shelter. One door, 

I unless a row of bouses must be built (then a 
I back door is wanted), will be sufficient, and the 
j building will be all the wai-mer. 'fhe boards and 
1 nil timbers should be of well-seasoned wood 
which will not shrink. Too much care can hardly 
j be taken to secure this; for which purpose the 
! boards should be sawn and kept in a dry place 
I till wanted; the longer the better. On estates 
I where ootlage-buildiiig and repairs form a regular 
i annual item, this may easily be done. Cold feet 
I and rheumatism in the legs are, besides mice, 
j beetles, and crickets, common discomforts from 
I shrunk floors. The kitchen floor should be 

j boarded, and a good Yorkshire hearthstone at 

i the foot of a common fireplace, with boiler aud 
i oven, will help to make a cheerful house, 
i If additional up aud down stairs space be rc- 
I quired, the staircase may be built as an appendage 
I to the cottage. Access to be gained by a door 
in the wall, above and belowf. The doors may, 

I if space is still further to be economised, be 
I made to slide in a groove, like the doors of a 
; coach-house. A little iugeuuity in the construc¬ 
tion of the staircase (which would of course be 
j roqjpd iu) will easily supply an ornameutal tea- 
I ture to tiie building as well as a necessary one. 

{ An excellent cupboard under the stairs—and 
j how valuable cupnoard room is in the eyes of the 
poor!—is also available. Up-stairs the rooms 
I may be open to the roof, or only partly ceiled; 

I but such rooms are hot in summer and cold in 
I winter, and a ceiling is therefore desirable. There 
j should be at least one fireplace up-stairs, but let 
! it not be supposed for purposes of ventilation. 

: The first thing the farm labourer does wheu 
I placed in a modehcottage, is to saw in two the 
family bedposts, which he does with a very 
melancholy air. The next is to stuff a bag of 
straw up the bedroom chimney to keep the cold 
out and prevent young birds from fluttering 
I down. In case of illness, when the fire up-stairs 
I is wanted, the bag is removed, but at no other 
I times, not even in the dog days, 
i ■ If model houses must be tried, why do we 
I experiment only upon the industri^ classes ? 1 
I , don’t object to experiments being tried on the 
I ' base and worthless; aud 1 would offer uo oppo¬ 
sition to model prisons, or any contrivance to 
I make rogues less happy in their residence. But 
' 1 think the opinion of the poor as good on the 

point of domestic comfort in their cottages, as' 
that of their wealthier neighbours in great 
houses. The village which has no model build¬ 
ings in it will yet oe found to contain the sub- 
.ftontial comforts of old-fashioned country life, 

' end the additional ones of the better times we j 


live in. I slay be heretical, but, in common 
hounds of law, I like to see the poor man doing 
as'he likes till he learns better. And I cannot 
quit tbe subjeht without ^testing against (die 
nusohievows tendencies of the Small Tenements 
Act, by which cottagers are excused payment of 
rates. When the pgor-law worked worse than 
it does now, it was Tound difficult to collect the 
rate. 'The Bumble of other days declared it was 
impossible, and, waxing warm, out of lovC to 
the poor, swore it was cruel, to make them pay. 
Times are changed, and the farm labourer would 
pay his proportion as readily as the farmer. The 
immoral effects of this sort of legislation maybe 
traced among the rural poor, who consider them- 
sdves mere serfs, to be provided with lodging 
in a cottage while able to work, and accommo¬ 
dation iu the union when past work. The feel¬ 
ing of mutual dependence aud fellowship between 
rich and poor is thus damaged, and each party is 
the worse for its corruption. 


DRAWING A BADGER | 

“ Ounnn to sail at eight for Messina, in the i 
Kertsch, with stores,” growled Erank Wilcox, i 
with whom I was dining at the club at Malta. | 
Ho flung the missive across to me with unmiti- i 
gated disgust. i 

“ ‘ England exp-’ ” I 

“ Bosh!” returned Lieutenant Wilcox. “ Iu | 
my humble opinion, England never kuew how j 
much she did expect till Nelson told her. lu ; 
rcven,ge. she sets no bounds to her anticipations. 1 
The Terrible must be precious hard up iu the ; 
matter of holystones, if I’m only allowed two i 
hours’ notice. Duty’s duty, but, dash my but¬ 
tons ! let us dine! Waiter, bring the wind.” i 

The waiter executed tliis weird office by pre¬ 
senting the hourly weather-card, adding, as he 
did so, 

“ Dead calm, dir, since five.” 

“ They’ll have to tow us well out. I shouldu’t j | 
wonder if the admiral escorted us iu person,” j | 
said Frank. “ This Kertsch—coafound tlic old ; i 
tub !—is his peculiar darling. Hang it, George, j 
we must postpone the chess, unless—eh—ha i 

— unless, I say-But uo, of course you 

wouldn’t- " 

"Wouldn’t what?” 

“ Go with me, you know ! Ha—^ha—ha!” 

“ With the greatest pleasure.” 

“ Nonsense, old boy !” 

He extended his honest hand. ‘ I returned the 
pressure. 

My preparatiens were soon complete, and I 
was ou board the Kertsch, iu harbour, at a 
quarter before eight. She was a schooner, of 
little more than a hundred tons. She had 
been built at Valetta for a gunboat during the i 
Crimean war, with a twin-sister, now the ad¬ 
miral’s yacht; but, fortunately for our enemies, 
was not completed in time to take ipart' in the 
struggle. Perliaps this had preyed’upon her 
spirits, and induced that premature old age j 
which seemed to afleot every plank, beam, and 1 
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rope aboat ber. She -was the most dejected- 
looking craft 1 ever saw, and sat so lieavily on 
the water, tliat it appeared as if nothing short 
bf a tornado would waken her from ber stupor, 
or even set her in motion at all. Although sho 
was already down nearly to the gunwale with 
stores of a ponderous character, others were 
still heaving in-board—the miserable Kertsob 
receiving eaob new consignment with a low 
hollow growl, like that of an over-loaded camel. 

“Holystones—ah f Well, pitch in another 
ton or two while ypu’re at it. Pig-ballast— all 
right. Stow away, my hearties! JBallo!—^what 
next f An iron church. Heave in—heave in!” 

Pinally, just as we were afiont to cast off, a 
mighty anchor, weighing several Ions, was 
placed upon our tiny deck, making locomotion 
all but impossible; and now the tug-boat— 
rightly judmng that we must either sink or sail 
—came puffing down and took us in tow. 

As Prank had anticipated, the excellent port- 
admiral did abandon his claret, and came sweep¬ 
ing out in his barge, to see his favourite dcp.-irt. 
The secret of his interest in her was supposed to 
be. a long-standing difference of opinion between 
himself and the admiral of the station (who, as 
I have mentioned, used the twin-vessel as bis 
yacht) as to the sea-going qualities of tlie.ir re¬ 
spective tubs. 

Sir Charles greeted Prank kindly, and, having 
pulled twice completely round us, as if iascinated, 
bore down, and hung upon our quarter, much as 
a loving parent might cling to some spoiled 
darling on the point of quitting home. lie 
was, however, in excellent spirits, and, rubbing 
liis bands as be glanced round tlic hazv horizon 
and the motionless sea, declared his opinion that 
we sliould have a “ snorer” before morning. 

“If we do, Sir Charles,” said Prank, laughing 
as he stooped over the sunken bulwark, with 
his nose nearly in the water, "you will have to 
report to my lords the decease of her ilajesty’s 
schooner Kertseb, under circumstances winch 
might have embarrassed a seventy-four!” 

“ Don’t tell vw, Wilcox 1” exclaimed the 
admiral; “ a better sea-boat never swam Now, 
1 just want to see what she can do, and that’s 
why I’ve popped yon in her for tins little 
trip-” 

“ Thank you,” said Frank, sntlo vocc. 

“—Knowing how you boys crack on when 
once you’ve got out of signal distance. Well, 
I’ll be off in a minute. Pret-ty lines indeed the 
thing has! You’ll return, of course, the moment 
you’ve transhipped these matters, and bring us 
word what Garibaldi’s doing. Good night, 
gentlemen.” And the veteran’s white locks 
gleamed in the twilight as he waved ns a 
wistful adieu. 

We were now about a mile and a half outside 
the harbour. The .tug had abandoned us to our 
own devioea, but there was still a dead calm, and 
we swung helplessly round, heading for the port. 

"Pqie-away the gig,” said Prank, “and get 
her nose round. We may as well look the right 
oouric.'’ 

" Very good, sir,” said the quartermaster—a 


grizzled old sea-dog named Jacobs—“bat ftain’t 
no use. She basnet no mow steeraM-way than 
a house. No more she woaU have. I remember, 

once, in the old Badg- ” 

, “Lower the gig!” said Prank, sharply. And 
the Kertsoh’s head was pulled round. “ I warn 
you against that ancient mariner,” eontinued 
Prank. “Tlie old croaker I He has the most 
appalling catalogue of sea-horrors! Most of 
them occurred while he was serving in what he 
calls the ‘ old Badger brig.’ Beware the Badger.” 

There was, however, something in the old 
seaman’s face that inclined me to cultivate his 
acquaintance, and presently, as he stornl patiently 
by his liopelcss wheel. Prank having dived below, 
I laid a snare for the Badger. 

“ Well, Jacobs, dull work! Have you known 
these calms last many hours ?” 

"Hours? Weeks, sir—months! I remember 
—^"twas in th’ old Badger brig—cruising we 
wos a’ter pirates in the Chainey seas, the sun 
be went down streaky, as ’twas to-day. 8aj.s I 
to Bill Dummage, says I, ‘ Bill, mark me. We’re 
done,’ Isays. ‘Done? says Bill, answering. 
‘ Wheerby ?’ ‘ Tell ye what, now,’ says I, * i’ll 
swop tny ’lowanee o* grog ’gin youm o’ water, 
day for day, for twenty-seven days, from next 
Monday.’ ‘Done with yov, mate,’ were Bill’s 

reply.We lays tor thirty-three days on 

half a pint o’ water, washin’ and all, till--” 

“ Sot your gaff-topsail!” shouted Prank, put¬ 
ting up his head. “Breeze coming.” 

The gaff-topsail opened its brown bosom, but 
could not succeed iu alluring the infant zephyr, 
which, after indulging in a few fitful gyrations, 
flickered out again altogether. The excellent 
admiral would have been disgusted to find his 
“snorer” fall so far short of his anticipations. 
Tliat night afforded us several hours of undis¬ 
turbed chess. Tlie sea-air must have invigonated 
my game. I found myself playing with an “clan,” 
wliich electrified the skipper Frank. 

1 was on deck at daybreak. We had drifted 
a little daring the night, and there was even— 
as Jacobs bade me remark—a little “drain” of 
wind, for the harbour was seven or eight miles 
distant. We were still moving, bnt, as some 
potato-skins, flung overboard in the watches of 
the night, were sailing in company, and evep 
occasionally forging ahead, it may he safely in¬ 
ferred that the pace was not killing. After 
breakfast affairs improved—light breeze on our 
quarter—agoing about four knots for' several 
hours; in fact, until we sighted Cape Passaro,_ 
the roost southern point of Sicily, when again it' 
fell calm. 

“To-morrow, sir,” said old Jacobs, “yon’ll 
have just so much wind as you can’t stagger 
under.” 

Oracles are not to be interpreted literally. I 
believed in the breeze, for the staggering, W est- 
minster Abbey seemed as likely to become the 
puppet of the winds as the impassive Kertsch. 

I asked Jacobs on what lie grounded his 
opinion, the barometer being steady. 

Mr. Jacobs sugMsted that the barometer 
should bo " blowed,® adding: 
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“Wot’s glass? Wot’squicksilver? 6ive»i« 
natsr. Whm yon notices them dhers a peckin’ 
. at each other’s game, instead oi' each fisiiin’ 
steady for hisself, there’s a hirritaiion in the 
hair that ses ‘squalls a-eoinii«.’ Harky here. 
One day—’twas in the old. Badger brig—we 
wos .Jayin’ becalmed, as might be now, when 
whish! there come a whole flock o* these birds, 
whirrying and screeching about the ship. They 
was haM% gone, when down come such a squall 
I as I never see in my life afore. ‘ Crack!’ went 
! the main-topmast. Away went evewthing. Cap- 
I tain he was on deck in a moment. ‘Why, wlieteS 

the stick ?’ he sings out, looking wildly about. 
‘I beerd the topmast go.’ Sir, it teas gone! 
There warn’t a rag, nor yet a splinter to be 
seen! Squall had taken it away, as if it woru’l 
no more than one of them inwisible bonnets 
ladies wears, and nobody never sot eyes on that 
beautiful stick no more.” 

“The Badg« seems to have liad her full share 
of bad luck.” 

“ Well, first and last she niought. She was 
wrecked twice, but got off. Twice a-fire, 
I scuttled for to save her—all right. Once, keg 
o’ powder took fire, and blew cap’en’s cabin out 
o’ windy. Once she went down at her moor¬ 
ings—^liords o’ th’ Admiralty telegraphed for to 
know wliyf — carpenters wam’t conjurors — 
couldn’t tell. She was weighed again in a 
jifiey. Men was as sweet as uuts upon the old 
Badger brig.” 

■ “Sweet upon her! The deuce they were! 
And why P” 

“ ’Twas this way. They thought that, happen 
what mought, she coulda’t be cast away. IKas, 
though. Went down in a fog in the Baltic— 
not a hand saved, ’cept a monkey and the 
cook.” 

Jacobs’s prophecy was destined to be so far 
fulfilled, that a sliilish breeze from the south- 
I oast carried us fairly under the shadow of Etna, 

I distmit twenW miles, when it once again fell 
, calm, and left us heaving on the glassy swell; 
the sound of heavy guns from the northward in¬ 
creasing our impatience to leam what was going 
forward. As it afterwards turned out, it was 
precisely at this time—eleven o’clock, on the 
twenty-first July, ’sixty—that Garibaldi fought 
h'is desperate action at Milazzo. The distance— 
from fifty to sixtjr miles iu a direct line—pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of the sounds proceeding 
from thence. True, the cannonade at the se- 
I cond battle of Manassas, in the present Ame- 
I 'rican war, was distinctly heard at a distance of 
I Jifts»tix miles; but that was, in weight of metal 
j and rapidity of action, the most tremendous 
cannon conflict of modern times. The guns we 
heard were, probably, from the citadel of Mes¬ 
sina, still held by a Bourbon garrison. 

1 was lying hiuf asleep on deck, in the shadow 
of the sail—Frank improving Ins mind with a 
French novel briow—when some excited talking 
among the men forward, followed by a loud 
laugh, aroused my attention. The conversation 
appeared to have reference to some object in 
the water, wltieh had disappeared, before 1 


looked up, with a plunge, the traces of which 
were still plainly visible. Old Jacobs came 
growling aft. 

“ ’Twarn’t no good telluig o’ them. I never 
met with no chap as ‘vod beneve it, yet.” 

“Wbafs the matter, Jacobs?” 

“Thought they sis a aerpint,” replied that 
gentleman, shortly. 

“ Serpent P Sea-se^ent ?” 

“ Well, ’Iwarn’t a mper,” retorted Mr. Jacobs, 
still evidently ruffled; “leastw^s I should say 
not. He ’oodn’t hardly strike out so far, afore 
breakfast. Bat, now-a-days, a man mustn’t trust 
Ids own heyes.” 

“Tell nie now, Jacobs, do you believe in the 
sca-scipent P” 

“ I'es I do, sir, {/' seein’s believin’,” added Mr. 
Jacobs, cautiously. “’Tain’t always, now-a- 
days.” 

“ He has been considered a doubtful monster.” 

“I’m aweer he have, sir. ’Tis drift-weed, 
wreck, a line o’ porpuses, anything but what 
’tis, and whpt we ’tis. Do you think a sailor 
don’t know a porpus P Blow the sarpint I ’I'ain’t 
nothing to hus. Why should we go fur to tel! 
a passel o’ lies about it? I knowed the old 
captain at Nahant as watched him four hours 
from the beach, with half the parish at his heels, i 
but he’s been so ehafied about it since, by them ! 
as warn’t there, that he cuts up rough, and ' 
wouldn't talk of the serpint, even to «e.” 

1 told Jacobs that, some few years ago, while 
at the Zoologicid Gardens, I happened to notice 
a jolly tar standing before one of the dens— j 
apparently in close conversation with a black 
tiger-c.at. The beast really seemed (o know him j 
—stretching out its paw as far as it would go, i 
and rubbing its head sideways against the bars, j 
in the fondling manner of a cat. I observed to I 
the man that the animal appeared to recognise 
him. 

“ ‘He do, sir,’ was the reply. ‘’Tis a mess¬ 
mate. We was togrtlier for a long mcU in the 
Dffidalus—just paid off—Captain MoQuliae.’ 

“ ‘ The DEdalus! Then you were perhaps one 1 
of those who saw the sea-seri>ent ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, 1 was. I was in the watch on deck 
when he hove in sight. He kep’ company with 
! us near upon an hour, and once come within a 
cable’s length’of the ship. Captain, he turned 
out, and saw' him too, and logged it all down. 
There was only one thing wro% in the descrip¬ 
tion that was in the papers. He hadn’t no 
mane. There was some weed washing about his 
head and neck, as if he’d been a-grubbing at the 
bottom. ’Twas that, perhaps, made them think 
’twas wreck coated with sea-drift. However, 
wreck don’t make seven knots an hour, and 
that’s what we was both running, all the time, 
sometimes the serpint forging ahead, sometimes 
us.’ ” 

Mr. Jacobs was reassured by this anecdote, 
and forthwith weighed anchor with his favourite, 
in chase. For the sake of clearness, I interpret 
his singular statement into the - landsman’s j 
tongue. Sinking his voice to that confidential :j 
key which even the truthful use in speaking of j 
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things not lEkely at once to ccwnmaad belief, 
.thus Mr..Jacobs: 

“ Tliir^ year a^, sir—’twaa when I served 
ha the old IJadger wig—I come across a strange 
crealnrc of the kind wc was speaking of. We 
was homeward-boutid, had had a feir run from 
tlve Cape, and was within two days’ sail of St. 
Helena, when it fell calm, with the queerest 
weather I ever sec. As far as our glasses could 
reach there were thick clumps of yellow fog 
moving about, separated from each other, as if 
they was giants dancing a minnywet. Now and 
again one of these would oome drifting and 
sweeping down upon us, when, for live minutes 
or so, you couldn’t see the man at the wheel; 
and, after it was passed, leaving a hot p’isonous 
scent, such as I’ve had many a wliiff of, while 
out with boats in the rivers in Afrikey, near 
nightfall. The men used to say ’twas the beasts 
—snakes, monkeys, tigers, and what not— 
coming out to feed. 

“I was below, getting my breakfast, .and all 
was very drowsy and quiet in the ship, when I 
hoerd the voice of Mr. Comniersal—Leftonant 
Conimcrsal—hailing the look-out aloft: 

“ ‘ What do you make of it, Marsliall?’ 

“ I could not hear the answer. Mr. Com- 
mcrsal hailed again: 

“ ‘ 'Take a squint through my glass. Up there 
with it, boy. Steady now, M.'vrsliaU; when ho 
rises on the swell.’ 

“ TIkto was silence for a good minute, then 
somellimg from Marshall 1 couldn’t hear, after 
which the lel'tcnanl himself came below and 
tapped at tbe capiam’s door. 

“ ‘ Halloa!’ 

“ ‘ It is I, sir—Mr. Comraei'sal. There’s a 
breeze coming—nor’-nor’-west.’ 

“ ‘ Vi' ell, sir, make :dl sail.’ 

“ ‘ 1 beg your pardon, Captaiu"VVillis, but.— 
but—there’s a hextrornary appearance on our 
weallier-quarl.er. Shall we bear up presently 
and examine it ?’ 

“ ‘ What is it like, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, if there were, sea-serpents. Captain 
Willis, 1 should say there was about the biggest 
of the breed hove to little more tlmn a mile from 
us, on the weather-quarter.’ 

“ ‘ Commensal! do you think 1 ’m going to 
Iqpe an hour nr two beating to windward in 
chase of an overgrown conger ?’ 

'“Very well, sir.’ Mr. Commersal turned to 
go on deck, but suddenly stopped, came back, 
and knocked again. 

“ ‘ I beg your pardon, sir, but would you do 
mo tbe favour to take one look at this fellow 
before we run him out of sight ?’ 

‘“Certainly, Commersal, if you wish it,’ 
growled the captain. And turning out, he was 
on deck in a minute. I gulped down my cocoa, 
and followed. 

.“The breeze had died away again, and the 
watch on dock were clustered on the weather- 
bow, all withftheir eyes fixed upon something 
that was now slowly creeping aoiess our bows, 
and just entering one of the masses of fog 1 
spoke of. I was only in time to see a bit of 


him, but and the wake the beggar left— 
dash my grandmotlmr’B cat’s tail 1” ejaculated 
Mr. Jacobs, breaking down saddealy, as if tbe , 
language of descripiion failed. Presently he 
resumed : 

“ ‘ Pass the word for Bill Distance’ were 
the first tiling I faeerd on deck. 

“ Which Bill had a wonderful eye, and could 
tell you,' almost to a fatlvom, how far you was 
from any large object. Bill’s way was to stuff 
his cheek with baccy till it was as tight packed 
as a middy’s first kit, put his hands into his 
waistband, stick his noddle on one side like a I 
jackdaw squinting into a marrow-bone, and 
make some sort of calkylation which he couldn’t 
explain, and which nobody couldn’t learn. It 
seemed to have somolhiiig to do witli the bob- 
stay, as that was the only other thing Bill ever 
looked at while doing the sum. Howsever, it 
always ended in Bill’s slapping his thigh, and 
singing out such and such a number, as if he’d 
suddenly gue.sscd a riddle, or found out tbe 
meaning of a joke. And, queer as it seems. 
Bill was always within a few feet of the mark. 
Wc consequently called him Bill Distance. 

“ Being ordered by the captain to pul on liis 
cousidoring cap, and report how far ahead the 
serpint lay. Bill went through his usual tactics 
(this time with the help of the leftenant’s 
glass, for, as I said, the beast had run into the 
fog), consulted with Jiis friend the bobstay, and 
filially declared that ’twas half a mile, less nine 
fathom, going large. 

“ ‘ Coming about, I tbiuk,’ saya the skipper, 
with his eye at the glass, and looking, as 1 
Ihougbt, rather puzzled. ‘Hang me if I don’t 
think he’ll speak us!’ 

“Just at that instant the mist closed com¬ 
pletely over him, and came loweriiig down in 
the direction of the brig, seemingly bringing the 
serpint with it. Leastwise, if he’d held his 
course, he must have passed out again into the 
clear. Which he didn’t. 

'■ By this time every soul on board was on deck, 
and the crew was almost as excited as if they 
had been going into action. ’Twas no wonder, 
for Bill had told them something he didn’t like 
to tell the captain—firstly, because he wam’t 
asked to it; in the second place, because he 
mought have been popped into the black-list 
for romancing—namely, that the serpint, ac¬ 
cording to tlie best calkylations of Bill and tbe 
bobstay, was /our iundred and seveufy ftet long, 
and as broad across the lines as Plymouth 
Breakwater! 

“ As the fog-bank come drifting down upon 
us, the captain beckoned to Mr. Commersal, who 
was on the ratUuis trying to get a clearer view. 
They talked together for a moment, then there 
was an order to run in and double-shot the two 
bow guns. Which was done in the twinkling 
of a oedpost, Mr. Commersal standing by to 
pint one of them himself. After tliat, there 
was a moment of the deadest silence I ever 
heerd on shi|)board. We hadn’t beat to quarters, j 
so tbe men had nothing for to ookipy their atten- , 
tion, but some danger they couldn’t understand. 
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They -was quiet cnougii now. The whole ship’s 
I company looked as if they was bewitehed, md 
! couldn’t.move tongpe nor hand. Sneh arum 
eapresMon 1 never see on any men’s faces yet, 
and hope 1 shan’t again. ’Tvvam’t fear, bless 
you! knows the sailor too well for (Aat. 
^Ivas- —"Weil, p’raps if I’d a had a gen’leman’s 
' education, I monght have been able to explain 
better what it was that made us all look as if 
we was going to be strung up at the prd-arm 
at a moment’s notice, and without one tussle for 
our lives. I’ve been in seventeen actions, bi" 
and little, sir,” continued old Jacobs, "and I 
can’t say as I over was afraid, but, from that 
long moment (’twam’t hardly more) aboard th’ 
old Badger brig, I learned what a coward feeh, 
and I’ve never scoffed at them poor devils 
since. 

“ ‘ If ’twam’t fear,’ ses you, ‘ what were it P’ 

“ Which axe nat’ral words for any gen’lcman 
to utter. ’Tis just what none of us Badgers— 
from Captain Willis down to the boy—couldn’t 
answer. Harky here. Our hands was listless 
as so much flax. If the captarn his very self 
had said, 'Stand by, Jacobs, my man, here’s 
Queen Wiotoria in a glass o’ grog,’ I couldn’t 
have lifted a finger towards it! Our knees was 
somowheres in our shoes, our eyes was a smart¬ 
ing and blinking, and our tongues was as parched 
as if we hadn’t had a drink for a fortnight. ’Twas 
just as though the whole ship’s company had 
been suddenly p’isoned—Captain Willis he said 
something, a’terwards, about its being whiskers* 
fluid—however, none of us didn’t find any par¬ 
ticular difference in them, though Bob Jessamy, 
who was nursing a kiss curl, thought it hung 
limperer than what it usually did do. 

“ O’ course it got darker as the bank began 
to close us, and every second the thing, what¬ 
ever it moughl have been, that made us look 
like mummies tliat had died of spotted fever, got 
worser and worsen. ’Twas a sweetish kind of 
smell, and yet bilge-water was vi’lcts alongside 
of it! Some of the men—old hands, too, they 
were—turned deadly sick, dropping, all in a 
lump like, on the deck. There was no mistake 
now. ‘Twas the smell of the monstrous snahe that 
I was leering down upon us —p’rapi without know¬ 
ing—for the mist was so thick you mought as 
wdl have tried to see through the mainsail. 

. " The captain he’d got hold of tlie lanyard of 
the port gun, and stud there just as steady as a 
rock, but I caught sight of his face as the fog 
began to come aboard, and ’(was just as queer 
and white as any of oum, while his eyes was as 
wide open as they would go, glaring into the 
coming darkness. Tie was trying to speak, too, 
i without turning his head, but it seemed as if l» 
was half suffocated. 1 think he was a telling Mr. 
Commersal: 


“ ‘ Wh—when he opens—f—f-;^ T 
“ The words vfem’t oat of his month, when 
thme come a sound, from just ahead, as if a 
clap of thunder had burst through from t’ olheif 
si.de of the wcwld 1 The mist dosed in like a 
cnrtdn, bat in the very heart of it, something 
green and shiny, like a line of low coast, only 
at one- point heaved as high as our oross-lrees, 
was plain to be seen rolling down upon us! 

‘ Bang, bang!’ went the two guns, almost like 
one. Then down went the old brig, head first, 
downder tlian I ever knowed as a ship could go 
that was meant to come up again. ’ viTiat witii 
the-noise, the darkness, the msli of water, I 
almost lost my senses; bnt I kept a grip of 
what was nearest, and ’twas well I did, for as 
the brig righted, a sea broke over ns that swept 
the dock dear of evcrytliing loose, and left 
three feet of water in the hold. For a minute 
after that, tli’ old Badger danced and staggered 
like a tipsy bear. Then it got calm again, 
the fog lifted, out come the sun. There was 
nothing hextromary to be seen or lieerd, except 
(as some said) another thunder-roar a long ways i 
off. The men were picking thenisclve.s up, I 
rubbing their eyes as if they’d had a snooze, | 
and asking each other what had happened. ! 

“The captain he, was a standing by his gun, j 
with his face in his hat. Presently he tiik it * 
out, spoke aside to Leftenant Commersal, and I 
walked aft. Next minute the ship’s company 1 
was piped to hear a speech. Captain said, | 
‘ llarkyhcrc, my lads, less we talk of this here ' 
busiuess ashore, the better. They ’ont believe ! 
us, they ’ont; and if so bo they did, ’tau’t for the | 
credit of the old Badger that she was amost | 
swallowed by a snake ! PurfessorPamsilive says i 
there ain’t no sen-snakes. Three cheers for tiie i 
purfessor, and I wish he weer aboard! Steward, i 
double the men’s grog till we make St. Helena ! 
Clerk, the log.’ 'The clerk took fever on the j 
passage home, and I did liis duty. That’s how 
1 come to read the captain’s account of our ad I 
ventur, made smooth and rcg’lar for the Lords i 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and ’twas thus. ' 

‘ September tenth, eighteen ’thirtv-live, lat. —, | 

long. —, calm, with fog-hanks.—Saw a curious ' 
marine animal (haying some characteristics of 
the serpent) of considerable size. On our near 
approach, the animal sounded. Endeavoured 
to obtain the specimen; hut, not wishing to delay 
the voyage, proceeded.’ ” 

So far, Mr. Jacobs. A few hours after this 
narration, a favourable breeze determined my 
friend to put into Catania: at which port, not 
without reluctance, I abandoned the little 
Eertsch, and took to the land. 
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At these plain proofs of Alfred’s infidelity, 
Julia’s sweet throat began to swell hysterically, 
and then her bosom to heave and pant: and, aft er 
a piteous struggle, came a passion of sobs and 
tears so wild, so heartbroken, that Edward 
blamed himself bitterly for telling her. 

But Mrs. Dodd sobbed “ No, no, I would 
rather have her so; oilly leave her with me now: 
bless you, darling: leave us quickly.” 

She rooked and nursed her deserted child 
hours and hours; and so the miserable day 
crawled to its close. 

Down stairs the house looked strange and 

loomy: she, who had brightened it ail, was 

arkened herself. The wedding breakfast and 
flowers remained in bitter mockery. Sarah 
cleared half the fable, and Sampson and Edward 
dined in moody silence. 

Presently Sampson’s eye fell upon the Deed: 
it lay on a small table with a pen beside it, to 
sign on their return from church. 

Sampson got hold of it and buried himself in 
the verbiage like a pearl-fisher diving. lie 
came up again with a discovery. In spite of its 
feebleness, verbosity, obscurity, and idiotic way 
of expressing itself, the Deed managed to convey" 
to David and Mrs. Dodd a life interest in nine 
thousand five hundred pounds, with reversion 
to Julia and the children of the projected mar¬ 
riage. &mpsou and Edward put their heads 
over this, and it puzzled them. “ Why, man,” 
said Sampson, “if the puppy had signed this 
last night, ho would be a beggar now.’’ 

“ Ay,” said Edward, “ but after all he did not 
sign it.” 

“ Nay, but that was your fault, not his; the 
lad was keen to sign.” 

“ That is true: and perhaps if we had pinned 
him to this, last night, he would not have dared 
insult my sister to-day.” 

Sampson changed the subject by inquiring 
suddenly which way he was gone. 

“Curse"him, I don’t know; and don’t care. 
Go where he ^1 I shall meet him again some 

day; an;} th}n-” Edward spoke almost in 

a whisper, tint a certain grinding of his white 
teeth and ^Mng of his lion eyes made the in¬ 
complete sentence very expressive. 


“ What ninnies you young men are,” said the 
Doctor; "even you, that I dab ‘my fathom o’ 
good sense:’ jnst finish your denner, and come 
with me.” 

“No, Doctor; I’m off my feed for once: if 
you had been up-stairs and seen my poor little 
sister 1 hang the grub; it turns my stomach.” 
And he shoved bis plate away, and leaned over 
the back of his chair. 

Sampson made him drink a glass of wine, and 
then they got up from the half-finished meal and 
went hurriedly to Alfred’s lodgings, the Doctor, 
though sixty, rushing along with all the fire and 
buoyancy of early youth. 

They found the landlady surrounded by gossips 
curious as themselves, and longing to (matter, 
but no materials. The one new fact they eli¬ 
cited was that the vehicle was a White Lion fly, 
for she knew the young maji by the cast in lus 
eye. “ Come away,” shouted the Doctor, un¬ 
ceremoniously, ancl in two minutes they were in 
the yard of the White Lion. 

Sampson called the ostler: out came a hard- 
ftatured man with a strong squint. Sampson 
concluded this was his man, and said roughly: 
“ Where did you drive young Hardie this morn¬ 
ing ?” 

ile seemed rather taken aback by this abnipt 
question; but reflected and sloped his thigh: 
“Why that is the party from Mill-street.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Druv him to Silverton station, sir: and 
wasn’t long about it, either; gent was in a 
hurry.” 

“ What train did he go by f” 

“ Well, I don’t know, sir; I left him at the 
station.” 

“Well, then where did he take his ticket for ? 
Where did be tell the porter he was gpiiig? 
Think now, and I’ll give y a sovereign.” 

The ostler scratched his head, and seemed at 
first inclined to guess for the sovereign,- but at' 
last said: “ I should only be robbing you, gents; 
ye see be paid the fly then and there, and gave 
me a crown ; and 1 druv away directly.” 

On this they gave him a shilling, and left 
him. But on leaving th,e yard, Edward said: 

" Doctor, I don’t like that fellow’s looks : let 
us try the landlord.” They went into the bar 
and made similar inquiries. The landlord was 
out, the mistress knew nothing about it, but 
took a book out of a drawer, and turned over 
the leaves. She read out an entry to this effect: 
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" Pair horse Sj to Silverton; take up is Mill- 
street at eij^t o’clock. Is that it, sic?” Samp¬ 
son assentedbut Ildirard tdd her the oatler 
said it wu Silrertonjtation. 

“No: it is Silrerton in the book, sir. Well, 
70 U see it is all one to us; the station is further i 
than the tom, but we chai’ge seren miles which- 
ever ’tie.” 

Bradshaw, inspected then and there, sought 
in Tain to conceal that four trains reached Sil- 
TcrtoB from different points between 8.50 and 
9.25, A.Jt. 

The friends retired with this scanty infor¬ 
mation; Alfred could hardly have gone to 
London: for there was a tram up from Bark- 
ington itself at 8.30. But he might hare gone 
to almost any other part of the island, or out of 
it for that matter. Sam'pson fell into a brown 
study. 

After a long silence, which Edward was too 
sad to break, he said thoughtfully: “Bring 
science to bear on this botch poteh. Packs are 
never really opposed to lacks ; they onnly seem 
to be:_ and the true solution is the one which 
rieonciles all the facks: f r instance the ckrono- 
thairmal Therey rieonciles aU th’ undisputed 
facks in midieine. So now sairch for a solu¬ 
tion to riconcilc the Deed with the puppy 
levanting.” 

Edward searched, but could find none; and 
said so. 

" Can’t you ?” said Sampson; “ then I’ll give 
yon a couple. Say,ho is touched in the upper 
story, for. one.” 

“What do you moan? mad?” 

" Oh: there are degrees of Phrinsv. Here is 
th’ inconsistency of conduct that nwks a dis¬ 
turbance of the reason : and, to fell the truth,"! 
once knew a ymmg fellow that played this very 
prank at a wedding, and, the uat thing we hard^ 
my lorrd was in Bedlam.” 

Edward shook his head : ■ “ It is the villain’s 
heart, not his brain.” 

Sampson then offered another solution, in 
which he owned he had more confidence: 

“ He has been courting some other wumman 
first: she declined, or made believe; but, when 
she found he had the spirit to go and marry an 
innocent mri, then the jade wrote to him and 
yielded. It’s a married one, likdy. I’veknown 
women go further for hatred of a wumman than 
tlioy would for love of a man: and here was a 
temptation! to snap a lover off th’ altar, and 
insult a' rival, all at one blow. He meant to 
mwrtyi he meant to sign that dU|d: ay and, at 
his age, even if he had signed i^ie would have 
gone off at passion’s call, and b^^ared himself. 
What enrages me is that wc. didn’t let him sign 
it, and so nail the young rascal’s money.” 

" Curse his nmney,” said Edward, “ and him 
too. Wait till I can Jay my liand on him; i’ll 
break every bone in his skin.” 

“ And rU help you.” 

In the monung, Mrs. Dodd left- Julia for a 
few minutes expressly to ask Sampson’s advice. 
After Alfred’s conduct she was free, and fully 
determined, to defend herself and fenuly against 


spCliatioa.by any means in her power; so she j 
nOw showed the doctor David’s letter about the j 
14,000/.; and tte empty pocket-book; and put 
together the di^iated evidence of 3 ulia, Alfred, { 
and circumstances, in one neat and luminous j 
statement: Sampson was greatly struct with tiie 
revelation: he jumped off his chair gild marched 
about excited; said truth, was stranger than 
fietkm, and this was g manifest swindle: then he | 
j surprised Mrs. Dodd in hew turn by assuming 
that old Hardie was at the bottom of yest^ay’s ' 
busmess. Neither Edward nor his nmther could 
see that, and .said so: his reply was character¬ 
istic: “Of course you can’t; you are Anglo- 
saxins; th’ Angiosaxins are good at drawing 
distinctions; but they can’t gmeralise. I’m a 
Celt, and gineralise—as a duck swims. I dis¬ 
covered th’ unity of all disease: it would be odd 
if I could not'trace j-he maniform iniquities you 
suffer to their one source.” 

“But what is the connecting link?” asked 
Mrs. Dodd, still incredulous. 

“ Why, Richard Hardie’s interest.” 

“ Well, but the letter ?” objected Edward. 

"There goes th’ Anglosaxin again,” remon¬ 
strated Sampson; “puzzling his head over petty 
details; and they are perhaps mere blinds thrown 
out by th’ enemy. Put this and that together: 
Hardie senior always averse to this marriage; 
Hardie senior wanting to keep 14,000/. of yours; 
if his son, who knows of the fraud, became 
your mother’s son, the swindle would be hourly 
in danger (no connexion? y’ unhappy Angio¬ 
saxins; why the two things are interwoven). 
And so young Hardie is got out of the way : 
old Hardic’s doing, or I’m a Uutehman.” 

Tills reasoning still appeared forced and fan¬ 
ciful to Edward; but it began to make some 
little impression on Mrs. Dodd, and encouraged 
her to own that her poor daughter suspected foul 
play. 

“ Well, that is possible too; whaUver templed 
man has done, tempted man will do:, but more 
likely ho has bribed Jezebel to write and catch 
'the goose by the heart. Gintlemen, I’m a hit 
of a physiognomist; look at old Hardie’s lines; 
his’cordage I might say; and deeper everytime 
1 sec him; sirs, I’ve an eye like a hawk. There’s 
an awful weight on that man’s mind. Looksee ! 

I’ll just send a small trifle of a detective down 
to watch his game, and pump his people: and, 
as soon as it is safe, we’ll seize the old oird, and, 
once he is trapped, the young one will reappear 
like magic: th’ old one will disgorge ; we’U just 
compound the felony—been an old friend—and 
recover the cash.” 

A line sketch; but Edward thought it des¬ 
perately wild, and Mrs. Dodd preferred em¬ 
ploying a respectable attorney to try and obtain 
justice in tlie regular way. Sampson laughed 
at her; what was the use of attacking in the 
regular way an irregular genius like oldHardie ? 
“Attorneys are too humdrum, for such a job,” 
said he; “ th^ start with a civil jetter putting 
a rogue on his guard; they proceed t’ a writ, 
and then he digs a hole in another countw and 
buries the booty; or sails t’ Australia wiui it. 
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K’list’me; I'ln an old friend, and an insane 
lover of jostide—I say insane, because my pas¬ 
sion is not returned, or the jade wouldn’t keep 
out of my way so all these years—yen leave all 
this to me,” 

“Stop a minute,” said Edward; “yon must 
not go eompromiaing us: and we have got no 
moan to pay for luxuries, like detectives." 

“ 1 won’t oompromise any one of you; and 
my detective shan’t cost f a’penny.” 

“Ah, my dear friend,” said Mrs. Dodd, “the 
faot is, yon do not know all the difficulties that 
beset us. Tell him, Edward, Well then, let »jc. 
The poor boy is attached to this gentleman’s 
daughter, whom you propose to treat like a 
felon: and he is too good a son and too good a 
fend for me to—what, whatj shall I do P” 
Edward coloured up to the eyes : “ AVho told 
you that, mother F” said he. “ Well, yes I do 
love her, and I’m not ashamed of it. Doctor,” 
said the poor fellow after a while, “ I see uow I 
am not quite the person to advise my mother in 
this matter. I consent to leave it in your 
hands.” 

And, in pursuance of this resolution, he re¬ 
tired to his study. 

“There’s a doranable combination,” said 

I Sampson, dryly. “Truth is sairtaiuly more 

II wonderful than feckshin Hero’s my fathom o’ 
ood sense in love with a wax doll, aud her 
rotlier jilting his sister, aud her father pillaging 

I bis mother. • It beais liotcli potoh.” 
j Mrs. Dodd denied *lie wax doll: but owned 
Mias llardie was open to vast objections ■. “ An 
I estimable young lady; hut so odd; she is one 
] of those uneasy-minded Christians tliat have 
I spnuig up; a religious egotist, and malade iiaa- 
j ginairc, eternally feeling her own spiritual 
I pulse-” 

j “I know the disoirdcr,” cried Sampson, 
eagerly; “ the pashinU have a hot fit (and 
then they are saints): followed in duo course by 
the cold fit (aud then they are the worst of 
sinners): and so on in endless rotation: and, if 
they could only realise my great discovery, the 
perriodicity of all disease, and time their sin- 
timents, they would find the hot fit aud the 
cold return clirononietrically, at intervals as 
riglar as the tide’s ebb aud flow; and the soul 
has nothing to do with either febrile symptom. 
Why Religion, apart from intermittent Fever of 
the Brain, is just the caumest, pcaccahlcst, 
sedatest tldug in all the world.” 

“All, you are too deep for me, my good 
friend. All I know is that she is one of this 
new school, whom I take the liberty to call ‘ The 
HBSETT Chiustians.’ They cannot lot their 
souls alone a minute; and they pester one 
1 day and night with the millennium; as if we 
shall not all he dead long before that: but the 
worst is they apply the kaguage of earthly pas¬ 
sion to the Saviour of mankind, and make one’s 
flesh creep at their blasphemies; so coarse, 
so fam^ar; like that rude multitude which 
throngM.and pressed Him when on earth. But, 
after^d^ came to the church, and took my 
j JuHifl pmdi ; so that shows she has prixeiji/e / 


and do pray spare me her feelinw in any. step 
you take against that dishcnourahle person her 
father: I must go back to his victim, my poor, 
poor child: I date not leave her long. Oh, 
Doctor, such a night! and, if she dozes for a 
minute, it is to wake with a seream and tell me 
she sees him dead sometimes he is downed; 
sometimes stained with blood; W always 
dead." 

This evening Mr. Hardie came along in a fly 
with his luggs^e on the box, returnii^ to Mus- 
grove Cottage as from Yorkshire: in passing 
Albion Villa he cast it a look of vindictive 
triumph. He got home and nodded by the fire 
in his character of a man wearied by a long 
journey. Jane made him some tea, and told 
him how Alfred had disappeared on his wedding- „ 
day. 

“The jomg scamp,” said he: he added, 
coolly, “it is no business of mine; I had no 
hand in making the match, thank Heaven.” In 
the conversation that ensued, he said he had 
always been averse to the marriage; but not so 
irreconcilably as to approve this open breach of 
faith with a respectable young lady: “this will 
recoil upon our name, you know, at this critical 
time,” said he. 

Tlien Jane mustered courage to confess that 
she had goue to the wedding herself: “ Dear 
papa,” said she, “ it was made clear to me that 
the Dodds arc acting in what they consider a 
most friendly way to you. They think—I 
caunot tell you what they think. But, if mis¬ 
taken, they are sincere: and so, after prayer, 
aud you not being here for me to consult, I did 
0 to the ohuren.. Forgive me, papa: 1 have 
ut one brother; and she is my dear IrieniL” 

Mr. Hardie’s countenance fell at this an- 
aouucement, and he looked almost dtabolicaL 
But on second thoughts he cleared up wpnder- 
fullv: “ I will be trank with you, Jenny: if the 
wedding had come oil', I should have lieen deeply 
hurt at your •supporting that little monster of 
ingratitude; he not only marries against his 
father’s will (that is done every day), but slanders 
aud maligns him publicly in his hour of poverty 
aqd distress. But, now that be has broken faith 
and insulted Miss Dodd as well as me, I declare 
I am glad you were there, Jenny. It will 
separate us from his abominable conduct. But 
what does he say for himself P What reason 
does ho give ?” 

“ Oil, it is all mystery as yet.” 

“ Well, but he must have sent some explana¬ 
tion to the Dodds.” 

“ He may have: I don’t know. I have not 
ventured to intrude on my poor insulted friend. 
Papa, 1 hear her distress is fearful; they fear 
for her reason. Oh if harm comes to her, God 
will assuredly punish him whose heartlessness 
and trcacliery has brought her to it. Mark my 
words,” she continued with great emotion, “ this 
cruel act will not go unpunished even in this 
world.” 

“ There, there, change the snWeet,” said Mr. 
Hardie peevishly. " What have I to do with his 
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praus ? lie has disowned me lor his rather, and 
1 disown him for my son.” 

Ihe next day Pepy Black called, and asked 
to see master. Old Betty, after the flrat sur¬ 
prise, looked at her from head to foot, and foot 
to head, as if measuring her for a suit of Dis¬ 
dain; and told her she might carry her own 
message; then flounced into the kitchen, and 
left her to shut the street door, which she did. 
She went and dropped her curtsey at the parlour 
door, and in a miminy piminy voice said she was 
come to make her suomission, and would he 
forgive her, and give her another trial P Her 
penitence, after one or two convulsive efforts, 
ended in a very fair flow of tears. 

Mr. Hardie shrugged his shoulders, and asked 
Jane if the girl had ever been saucy to her. 

” Oh no, papa: indeed I have no fault to find 
with poor Pe^y.” 

“ Well then ^ to your work, and lir and not 
offend Betty; rememiber she is older than you.” 

Peggy went for her box and bandbox, and 
reinstated herself quietly, and all old Betty’s 
endeavours to irritate her only elicited a ctdm 
cunning smile, with a depression of her downy 
eyelashes. 

Alhioa Villa. 

Next morning Edward Dodd was woke out of 
a sound sleep, at about four o’clock, by a hand 
upon his shoulder: he looked up, and rubbed 
his eyes; it was Julia standing by his bedside 
dressed, and in her bonnet: “ Edward,” she said 
in a hurried whisper, “there is foul play; I 
cannot sleep, I cannot be idle. He has been 
decoyed away, and perhaps mnrdered. Oh, pray 
get up and go to the poUoe office or somewhere 
with me.” 

“ Very well; but wait till morning.” 

“No; now; now; now; now. I shall never 
go out of doors in the daytime again. Wait P 
I’m going crazy with wait, wait, wait, wait, 
waiting.” 

Her hand was like fire on him, and her eyes 
supematurally bright. 

“ There,” said Edward with a groan, “ go 
down stairs, and I will be with you directly.” 

He came down: they went out together: her 
little burning hand pinched his tight, and her 
swift foot seemed scarcely to touch tlie ground; 
she kept him at his full stride till they ^t to 
the central police station. There, at the very 
thought of feeing men, the fiery iimoccnt sua- 
denly shrank together, and covered her blushing 
face with her hot bands. She sent him in alone. 

found an intelligent superintendent, who 
entered into the case with all the coolness of an 
old official hand. 

Edward came out to his sister, and, as he 
hurried her home, told her what had passed; 
"The superintendent asked to see the letter; I 
told him he had taken it with him; that was a 
pity, he said. Then he made me describe Alfred 
to a nicety; and the description will go up to 
Iiondon this morning, and all over Barkin^on, 
and the neighbourhood, and the county.” 

She stopped to kiss him, then went on again 
trith her head down, and neither spoke till uiey 


were nearly home: then Edward told her “ the 
Superintendent Mt quite sure that lie tHIsIb 
was not dead; nor in danger of it.” 

"Oh, bless Mm I Wess aim! for saying so.” ■. 

"And that he will turn up in lamaou before 
very long; not in this ne^iibbttthood; he saye 
he must have known the writer of the letter, 
and his taking his lugMge with Mm shows he 
has gone off deliberately. My poor little Ju, 
now do try and look at it as he does, and every¬ 
body else does; try and see it as you, would if 
you were a bystander.” 

She laid her soft hand on Ms shonlder as if to 
support herself floating in her sea of doubt: 

“ 1 do see I am a poor credulous girl; but how 
can. my Alfred be false to me P Am I to doubt 
the Bible P am I to doubt the sim P Is nothing 
true in heaven or earth ? Oh, if I could only 
have died as I was dressing for chnreli—died 
while he seemed true 1 He m true’; the wicked 
creature has cast some spell on him; he has . 
gone in a moment of delirium; be will regret 
what he has done, perhaps regrets it now. I 
am ungrateful to yon, Edward, and to the good 
policeman, for saying he is not dead. What 
more do I require ? he is dead to mo. Edward, 
let us leave this place. We mre going: let us 
go to-day; this very day; oh, take me and hide 
me where no one that knows me can ever see 
me again.” A flood of tears came to her relief; 
and she went along sobbing and kissing her 
brother’s hand every now and then.- 

But, as they drew pear the gate of Albion 
Villa, twilight began to usher in the dawn. 
Julia shuddered at even that faint light, and fled 
like a guilty thing, and hid herseli sobbing in 
her own bedroom. 

Musgrove Cottage. 

Mr. Biohard Hardie slept better, since Ms 
return from Yorkshire, than he bad done for 
some time past, and therefore woke more re¬ 
freshed and in better spirits. He knew an 
honest family was miserable a few doors off; 
but he did uot care. He got up and shaved 
with a mind at ease. Only, when he had re¬ 
moved the lather from one half his face, he hap¬ 
pened to look out of window, and saw on the 
wall mposite—placard; a large placard to 
this effect: 

" OsE Hpnpeeb Gpiheas Eewaed 1 
Whereas on the 11th instant Mr. Alfred Hardie 
disappeared mysteriously from Ms lodgings in 15 
Mill-street under circumstances suggesting a 
suspicion of foul play, know all men that the 
above reward will Ve paid to any person or per- 
sons who shall first inform the undersigned 
where the said Alfred Hardie is to be foond, 
and what person or persons, if any, havp been 
concerned in his disappearance. 

Alexasheb SAitPsos 
39 Pope-street 

Napoleon-square 

London.” 

At sight of this, Mr. Hardie was seized with 
a tremor, that suspended the razor in mid air: 
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be opened the window, and glared at tbe doctor’s 
notice. 

, At this moment be himself was a picture: 
not unlike those half cleaned portraits the pio- 
ture restorers hang out as specimens of their 
art. 

“ Insolent interfering fool," he muttered, end 
began to walk the room in agitation. After a 
while ho made a strong effort^ shaved the other 
half, and dressed slowly, thinking hard all the 
time. The result was, he went out before 
breakfast (wliiob he had not done for years), 
and visited the “ White Lion.’’ One of Samp¬ 
son’s posters had just been stuck up near the 
inn; he quietly pulled it down and then entered 
the yarn; and had a serious talk with the 
squinting ostler. 

On lus return, Jane was waiting breakfast. 
The first word to him was: “Papa, have you 
seen 

“ What, the Beward!’’ said ho, indiffeioiitly. 
“ Yes, I noticed it at our door as I came home.” 

Jane said it was a very improper and most 
indelicate interference in their affairs. And 
went on to say with heightened colour: “I 
have just told Peggy to take it down.” 

“Not for the world!” cried Mr. Hardy, 
losing all his calmness real or feigned; and he 
rang the bell hastily. On Peggy’s appearing, 
he said anxiously, “ I do not wisii that Notice 
interfered with.” 

“ I shouldn’t think of toucliuig it witliout 
your orders, sir,” said she, quietly, and shot 
him a feline glance from under her pale lashes. 

Jane coloured, and looked a little mortified ; 
but on Peggy’s retiring, Mr. Hardie explained 
that, whether judicious or not, it was a friendly 
act of Dr. Sampson’s; and to pull down his 
notice would look like siding with the boy 
against those he had injured: “ Besides,” said 
he, "why should you and I burk inquiry ? Ill 
as he has used me, I am his father, and not al¬ 
together without anxiety. Suppose those doc¬ 
tors should be right about him, you know ?” 

Jane had for some time been longing to call 
at Albion Villa and sympathise with her friend; 
and now curiosity was superaddod; she burned 
to know whether the Dodds knew of, or ap¬ 
proved’ this placard. She asked her father 
whether he thought she could go there with 
propriety. “Why notP” said he, cheerfully, 
and with assumed carelessness. 

In reality it was essential to him that Jane 
should visit the Dodds. Surrounded by pitfals, 
threatened with a new and nwsterious assailant 
in the eccentric, but keen ancf resolute Sampson, 
this artful man, who had now become a very 
Machiavel—constant danger and deceit had so 
sharpened and deepened his great natural abi¬ 
lities—was preparing amongst other defences 
a shield; and that shield was a sieve; and that 
sieve was his daughter. In fact, ever since 
Ms retttni, he had acted and spoken at the 
Dodds thhnigli Jane, but with a masterly ap¬ 
pearance of simplicity and mete confidential 
intercourse. At least I think this is the true 
due to all hb recent remarks. 


Jane, stmtlifoI, unsuspicious girl, was all the 
fitter instrument of the cunniug monster. She 
went and called at Albion Villa, and was received 
by Edward, Mrs. Dodd being up-stairs with 
Julia, and in five minutes she had fold him what 
her father, she owned, had said to her in confi¬ 
dence. “ But,” said she, “ the reason I repeat 
these things is to make peace, and that you may 
not fancy there is any one in our house so cruel, 
so unchristian, as to approve Alfred’s perfidy. 
Oh, and papa said candidly he disliked the match, 
but then he disliked this way of ending it far 
more.” 

Mrs. Dodd came down m due course, and 
kissed her; but told her Julia could not see 
even her at present. " I think, dear,” said she, 
“ in a day or two she will see you ; but no one 
else: and for her sake we shall now hurry our 
departure from this place, where she was once 
so happy.” 

Mrs. Dodd did not like to begin about Alfred; 
but Jane had no such scruples; she inveighed 
warmly against Jhis conduct, and, ere she left 
the house, had quite done away with the faint 
duspioion Sampson had engendered, and brought 
both Mrs. Dodd and Edward back to tlicir 
original opinion, that tlie elder Uardie had 
nothing on earth to do with the perfidy of the 
younger. 

Just before dinner a gcutlemau called ou 
Edward, and proved to bo a policeman in plain 
clothes. He had been sent from the office to 
sound the ostler at the “ While Lion,” and, if 
necessary, to threaten him. 'The police knew, 
though nobody else in Barkiiiglon did, that this 
ostler had been in what rogues call trouble, 
twice, and, as the police can starve a man of the 
kind by blowing on Mm, and can reward him by 
keeping dark, be knows better than withhold in¬ 
formation from them. 

However, on looking for this ostler, ho had 
left Ms place that very momiug; had decamped 
with mysterious suddenness. 

Here was a puzzle. 

Had the man gone without noticing the 
reward? Had somehody outbid the reward? or 
was it a strange coincidonce, and did he after 
all know nothing? 

The police thought it was no coincidence, and 
he did know something; so they had telegraphed 
the London office to mark Mm down. 

Edward thanked his visitor; but, on his 
retiring, told his mother he could make neither 
head nor tail of it; and she only said, “ Wo seem 
surrounded by mystery.” 

Meantime, unknown to these bewildered ones, 
Greek was meeting Greek only a few yards off. 

Mr. Hardie was being undermined by a man 
of Ms own calibre, one too cautious to com¬ 
municate with the Dodds, or any one else, till 
his work looked ripe. 

The game began thus: a decent mechanic, 
who lodged hard by, lounging with his pipe near 
the gate of Musgrove Cottage, offered to con¬ 
verse with old Betty: she gave him a rough 
answer; but with a touch of meradieable vanity 
must ask Peggy if she wanted a sweetheart, be- 
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Cause thBC was a feouCT' aae at the j?ate: 
'^Tffhj he wanted to hegha on an old woman dilce 
me.” inquiied what he had said to her. 

“ Oh, he oegnn where most of tliom ends, if 
they Mt so & at alt: axed me was I oom- 
fortable hwe; if not, he knew a young man 
wanted a nice tidy body to keep house for him.” 

Peggy pricked np.her ears; and, in less than 
a quarter of am hour, went for a box of lucifers 
in a new bonnet and clean collar. She tripped 
past the able meebanio verjr accidentally, and he 
Bestowed an admiring smile on her, but said 
nothing, only smoked. However, on her retura, 
he contrived to detain her, and paid her a good 
many compbments, which she took laughingly 
and with no great appearance of believing them. 
However, there is no going by that: compli¬ 
ments sink: and within forty-eight hours the 
able mechanic had become a hot wooer of Peggy 
Black, always on the look-out for her day and 
night, and telling her all about the lump of 
money he had saved, and how he could double 
his income, if ho had but a counter, and tidy wife 
behind it. Peggy go.‘'Siped in turn, and let out 
amongst tho rest that she had been turned off 
once, just for answering a little sharply; and 
noiv it was tho other way; her master was a 
trifle too civil at times. 

" Who could help it ?” said the able mechanic, 
rapturously; and ofiered a pressing civility; 
which Peggy fought off. 

“ Not so free, young man,” said she. “ Kiss¬ 
ing is the prologue to sin.” 

“How do you know that?” inquired the able 
mechanic, with the sly Humour of his class. 

“ It is a saying,” replied Peggy, demurely. 

At last, one night, Mr. Green the Detective, 
for he it was, put his arm round his new sweet- 
iioart’s waist, and approached the subject nearest 
his heart. He told her he had just found out 
tiiere was money enough to be made in one day 
to set them up for life m a nice little shop; anil 
she could help in it. 

After this inviting preamble he crept towai-ds 
the 14,0001. by artful questions; and soon 
elicited that there had been high words between 
Master and Mr. Alfred about that very sum; 
she had listened at the door and heard. Taking 
care to combine close courtship with cunning in¬ 
terrogatories, he was soon enabled to write to 
Dr. Sampson, and say that a servant of Mr. 
Hardie's was down on him, and reported that he 
carried a Hrgo pocket-book in his breast-pocket 
by day; and she had found the_ dent of it under 
his pillow at night; a stroke of'observation very 
cremtable in an unprofessional female: on this 
he had made it his business to meet Mr. Hardie 
in broad day, and sure enough the pocket-book 
was always there. He added, that the said 
Hai die’s face wore an expression, which he bad 
seen more than once when respectable parties 
went in for felony: and altogether thought they 
miglit now take out a warrant and proceed in 
the regular way. 

Sampson received this news with great satis- 
fcetion! hut was Gripped by the interwoven re¬ 
lations of the parties. 


. To arrest .A|r. Hardie on-a warrant would 
entail a prosecution for felony,, and separate 
Jime and Edward for mw. 

He telep^hed Green' to meet: him at the 
station; and reached Bsxkington at eight that 
very evening. Green and he proceeded to 
Albion Villa, and there they held a long and 
earnest consultation with Edward; and at last, 
on certain conditions, Hr. Green and Edward 
consented to act on Sampson’s plan. Green, 
by this time, knew all Mr. Hardie’s out of 
doot- habits; and assured tbem that at ten 
o’clock he would walk up and down the 
road for at least half au hour, the n%ht being 
dry. It wanted about a quarter to ten, when 
Mrs. Dodd came down, ana proposed supper to 
the travellers. Sampson declined it for the 
present; and said they had work to do at 
eleven. Then, making the others a signal not 
lo disclose anything at present, he drew her 
aside and asked alter Julia. 

Mrs. Dodd sighed:—“She goes from one 
filing to another, but always returns to oue 
idea; that he is a victhn, not a traitor.” 

" Well, toll her in one hour, the money shall 
be in the house.” 

“ The money! What does she care ?” 

“ Well, say we sb.all know all about Alfred by 
eleven o’clock.” 

“ My dear friend, be prudent,” said Mrs. 
Dodd.“I feel alarmed; you were speaking 
almost in a whisper when 1 came in.” 

“ Y’ arc very obsairvant: but' dawnt be un¬ 
easy ; we are three to one. J ust go and comfort 
Mis.s Juleo with my message.” 

“ Ah, that 1 will,” she, said. 

She was no sooner gone than they all stole 
out into the night, and a pitch d.ark night it 
was; but Green had a powerful dark lantern 
to use if necessary. 

They waited, Green at the gate of Musgrove 
Cottage, the otheatwo a little way up the road. 

Ten o’clock struck. Some minutes passed 
without the expected signal from Green; and 
Edward and Sampson began to shiver. Eor it 
was very cold and dark, and in the next place 
they were honest men going to take the law 
into their own hands, and the law sometimes 
calls that breaking the law. “ Confound him!” 
muttered Sampson: “if he does not soon come 
I shall run away. It is bitterly cold.” 

Presently footsteps were beard approaching; 
but no signal: it proved to be only a fellow in 
a smock frock rolling home from the public- 
house. 

Just as his footsteps died away a low hoot 
like a .plaintive owl was heard, and' they knew 
their game was afoot. 

Presently, tramp, tramp, came the slow and 
stately march of him they had hunted down. 

He came very slowly, like one lost in medita¬ 
tions and these amateur policemen’s hearts beat 
loader, and louder, as ho drew nearer and nearer. 

At ImI in the blackness of the aigliha shadowy ■ 
outline was visible: another tramp or two, it 
was upon them. 

Now the cautious Mr. Green had stipulated 
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tliat the |>ocket‘'book should first be feltlbr, and, 
if not there, the matter should go no ft^er. 
^0 ICdward made a stumble and fell against Mr. 
Hardie and felt'his left breast: the p^etdmok 
was there.~Tj“Yes,” he whispered: and Mr. 
Hardie, in the act of remonstrating at his clumsi¬ 
ness, was pinned behind, and his arms strapped 
with wonderful rapidity and dexterity. Then 
first he seemed to aw^e to his danger, and 
uttered a stentorian dry of terror, that rang 
through the night and made two of his three 
captors tremble. 

“ Cut that,” said Green sternly, “ or you’ll 
get into trouble.” 

Mr. Hardie lowered his voice directly: “ Do 
not kill me, do not hurt mehe murmured, 
"I’m but a poor man now. Take my little 
money; it is in my waistcoat pocket; but spare 
niy life. You see I don’t resist.” 

“ Come, stash your gab, my lad,” said Green 
contemptuously, addressing him just as ho 
would any other of the birds he was accustomed 
I' to emture: “It’s not juur stiif that is wanted, 
but Captain Dodd’s.” 

“ Captain Dodd’s ?” cried the prisoner with a 
wonderful assumption of iniiocciiee. 

" Ay, the pocket-book,” said Green : “ liere, 
this! tliis!” He tapped on the pocket-book, 
and instantly tlie prisoner uttered a cry of 
agony, and S|)rang into the road witb an agility 
no one would have thought possible ; but Ed¬ 
ward and Green •soon caught biiti, and, the 
Doctor joining, they held him, and Green tore 
bis coat open. 

The pocket-book was not tliere. He tore open 
bis waistcoat; it was not in the waistcoat: bul 
it was sewed tightly to bis very shirt on the 
outside. 

Green wTcnched it away, and bidding the 
other two go behind the prisoner and look over 
his shoulder, unseen themselves, slipped the 
shade of his lantern. 

Mr. Hardie had now ceased to struggle and 
to exclaim; he stood sullen, mate, despesate; 
while an agitated face peered eagerly over each 
of his shoulders at the open pocket-book in 
Green’s hands, on which the lantern now poured 
a narrow but vivid stream of light. 


WHEN ORDER REIGNED IN WARSAW. 

In the month of June, 1830, Europe was still, 
more or less, in the condition in which it has 
been placed by the Congress of Vienna. The 
French Revolution of 1830 had not yet burst 
forth, and, by its example, laid the train for the 
subsequent revolutions of Belgium and Poland— 
the one successful in its issue, the other crushed 
only Mter a long and desperate struggle. Poland 
then slept, or appeared to sleep. If, by gecret 
conspiracy, materials had been already heaped 
together fpr the future conflagration, the fact 
was wholly unsuspected. The eventual out¬ 
break took the Russian authorities completely 
by surprise, in spite of the extemive and all- 
comprising system of espionage which seemed to 


allow no sigh to be uttwred, m brcatli to be 
breathed, no thon^it to be oMieeived, report of 
which was not, or might not be, made to the 
superior powers. 

At the moment of my arrivaJ at Warsaw, 
whither, just at that period—the boyish ifiapulses' 
of a roving disposition bad led me, through a 
singular labyrinth of zig-zag caprices—the Polish 
Diet, or figment of a Diet—the last which was 
ever assanbled—was being held in that city. 
The Emperor and Empress of Russia, with a 
brilliant court, were present. The Grand-Duke 
Constantine, the brother of the emperor, reigned 
supreme in the land; and the assemblage of the 
Diet, under the circumstances, was but a mockery. 
Intact, the ooustitution, which had been guaran¬ 
teed to Poland, as' an independent kingdom, and 
sworn to be observed by tlieBmperarsof Russia, 
provided that the viccroyalty of the land should 
be always vested in a Polish nobleman of imperial 
appointment. 

But this fundamenfa] point, like so many other 
clauses in that disregarded charter, had become 
a nullity. Upon the decease of the last viceroy, 
in 1825, no steps were taken for any further 
choice. The post was left unfilled; and Con¬ 
stantine, who had abdicated the imperial crown 
in favour of his younger brother Nicholas, al¬ 
though in truth no more than the commander of 
the forces in Warsaw, had repaid himself for his 
sacrifice by arrogating—^in spite of the constitu¬ 
tion, the laws of the country, and the oath of 
the emperor—the whole of the executive power 
in Poland. The Emperor Nicholas, who thus 
owed to his brother an empire, seemed to think 
it but fair to shut his eyes to the usurpation of 
a kingdom by the abdioator. 

Festivities of the most varied kind, in honour 
of the visit of the emperor and empress, were 
succeeding each other, day by day, night by night. 
Parades or reviews generally oooupiod the morn¬ 
ings. The most extensive and brilliant of these 
military spectacles was the review of the whole 
Polish army by the Emperor Nicholas. 

At dawn all Warsaw is astir in eager anticipa¬ 
tion. The son rises clear and glorious on the 
day. The whole eitj; pours forth in carriages, in 
droshkas, on horseback, or on foot, to the spot 
on which the review i? to be held—a vast sandy 
plain to the westward of the city. A long ridge 
of bald hill, gently sloping to the level of the 
plain, skirts a longlhy tract of land. On the 
brow of this slope, facing the spot which,is 
destined to be the centre of the manoeuvres and 
review, is situated a gorgeous tented pavilion, to 
be used as a chapel for the performance of the 
rites of the Greek Church. It was always the 
policy of the Emperor Nicholas to unferl the 
banner of the Greek religion—“the one, the 
holy, and the true,” as the Russians oali it—on 
ail state occasions; and its blessing was to he 
sought on all "deeds of arms," whether in mimio 
or in real war. To-day, a blessing js to be given 
to the emperor, to his well-bdoved subjects of 
the kingdom of Poland, and to the army. In a 
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few short months, that blessing will have curdled 
iato a earse. The emperor w21 be at w®f wMi 
those he will then call his “rebelUous vassals.” 
The kii^om will be deluged in blood. That 
army will be divided against itself; and feUpw- 
soldier will deal death to fellow. But the blessing 
is now to be bestowed; and none know, on that 
glorious day of sunslune and glitter, bow soon all 
will be darkened by the deadly smoke of cannon. 

Frmn the draperied entry of tiie chapel, a loi^ 
flight bf carpet^ steps le^s downwards to the 
plain. That plain seems Ailed, as far as the eye can 
reach, with military masses—artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry of every arm—rank beyond rank— 
and still rank beyond rank again. The glittering 
flags, the pennons of the lancers, the sweeping 
feathers are flapping in the light breeze. Arms 
and helmets are glancing brightly in tlie snnshino. 
Biere is an ocean of splendour and varied colour 
on the plain. The slope of the hill is covered 
with myriads of human forms. No position can 
be more propitious for the countless speotatora 
of the sight. Carriages and horses, in thick 
masses, stretch along the ridge of the liil), upon 
its summit. All tlie earth seems to have con¬ 
gregated on that spot. I am made to leave my 
droshka, and, by the interest of friends, and 
incessant appeals to the hospitality due to the 
foreigner, am pushed through crowded throngs, 
hordes of police officials, ranks of guards, that 
are terraced along the flight of steps, until I find 
■ myself standing in front of a corps of young 
cadets, and so close to the steps, as almost to be 
able to touch the persons, shortly to be grouped 
upon them. Trom this spot every part of the 
review, every person engaged, could be distinctly 
seen. Several successive discharges of camion 
now burst forth upon the air. They act like 
electrio shocks upon the masses. A buzz of ex¬ 
citement pervades that enormous crowd. There 
is but one thought, as every neck is stretched in 
one direction—“The emperor is coming!” A 
laige body of horsemen gallop towards the foot 
of the steps. The emperor is at its head. He 
is easily recognised by the many well-known 
portraits of him. He dashes forward, his plumes 
waving in the air. He is followed by a brilliaut 
oortdge of princes, generals, aides-de-camp, staJT- 
offieers—all that is great, noble, or illustrious in 
Poland. Shouts of greeting rend the air. The 
regiments salute as he passes. The bands strike 
up the customary hymn, and 1 am startled to 
I hear the inspiring strains of "God Save the King.” 
I learn, with surprise, that the air is constantly 
used in Bussia as the salute to the emperor, as 
well as in many parts of Germany to other royal 
personages, md called by its Enghsh name. The 
emperor springs from lus horse. Ahnost imme¬ 
diately afterwards a brilliant train of equipages 
sweeps up to the foot of the staircase. The 
carriages contmn the empress and her suite. The 
emperor hands his imperial consort down, and 
leads her up the steps: the rest of the court 
follow. Before moimting many steps the empress 
turns, as if impatient to see the brilliaut spec¬ 


tacle upon the plain, and pauses, spite of the 
pressure of tto hand that weadd harry her tes- 
wiwds, to look with a si^ upon the myriads oS 
military vassals congregated nelow. When the 
imperial pair reach the sammit, th^ empress, 
her ladies, takes ap her position in an onier 
gallery, running round three sides of the pavilion 
chapel; as the Greek Ghnrch does imt allow 
females to penetrate into, the inner sanctuary 
where the service is performed, and obliges them 
to worship apart from the male devotees, and in 
an inferior portion of the church. All kneel t 
the empeior on tlie Ugliest step, immediately in 
&ont of the tented place of woi^p; below him, 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, Us brother; then 
Prince Karl of Prussia, the brother of the 
empress; still further bdow, aooording to their 
rank, in thickest masses, the generals and officers 
of the escort, to the last step touching the level 
ground. Immediately below the imperial and 
royal personages kneels Marshal Diebitsch, then 
the lion of the day, with his Turkish laurels fresh. 
upon Us brow—laurels hereafter to be withered 
upon other heads. He is a little stout heavy¬ 
looking man. Near him is Paskiewitz, the future 
padficatar of Poland and Prince of Warsaw, who 
was shortly to overshadow the renown, and win 
away the favours of his then illustrious rival. 
Below, a glittering band of military men, at that 
time more or less known, in all the sparkling 
variety of uniforms of a hundred various regiments. 

At the head of each regiment is an altar-a 
priest before it—and, at the instant the emperor 
kneels, each individual of the countless mass 
upon the plain prostrates himself. The electrical 
effect of the thousands, who throng the space be¬ 
fore St. Peter’s at Home, when the papal head of 
the Homan Catholic Church stretches forth Us 
hand to bless the world from the balcony at Easter, 
is as nothing to that produced by tUs movement 
of an army, at the moment that the head of the 
so-eallcd orthodox Greek Church Umself, kneels 
before the altar of his faith. It has a staggering 
and bewildering effect. The Greek priests have 
begun the service in the chapel pavilion. Al¬ 
though every head is bowed in seeming devotion, 
no one appears more absorbed in the exercise of 
his religious duties, than the emperor. But, from 
time to time, he gently turns his head to glance 
at the lines of guards to the right and the left; 
and it is easy to see, that there is more of acting 
than reality in the attitude he assumes. 

This is the first time I have seen the Emperor 
Nicholas. I had several opportunities, during 
my stay in Warsaw, and in after years, to look 
upon that face again. I cannot but feel that the 
portraits I have seen have never done justice to 
his extraordinary beauty. His form, tall beyond 
that- of common men, seems perfect in its sym¬ 
metry. He looks a living copy of the Apollo 
Belvedere. In after years. Us legs shrank from 
their full proportions, as Us body swelled* Now 
he appears faultless iu modelltug of limb. The 
face is one of classical beauty. The features are 
of the purest regularity. I stand long where 1 
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can study Ms profile. His Mgb forehead bestows 
a look of power and intelleot. No wondCT that 
Ms personality should have inspired feelings of 
^ningled adfliiratjon, reterenee, and awe, or that 
Ms people should have looked uptm Mm, alter¬ 
nately, as a beneficent or an avenging spirit. 
®ie expression of the face—afterwards seen 
under various aspects—^is calm, very calm’, far’ 
too calm for real beauty : and so it remains, even 
when the lips smile with so much grace and 
blandness. But what chiefly mars the expression 
of the face is that cold, oMlly, frosty, blue eye, 
which others have called “mild.” If it really 
be as “mild as moonbeams,” it must be those 
moonbeams wMoh glance sharply and cuttingly 
upon the ice-blocks of the Neva. The Emperor 
Nicholas is said to have been a man of strong 
family affection, and, in moments of festive relaxa¬ 
tion, of “infinite jest.” But, surely, that eye 
must have frozen all warmth of love, and given 
to the joke the air of dulling irony. His move¬ 
ments, as be shortly rises, are full of admirable 
dignity, and even of grace, spite of the tight 
prison of uniform. The prestige be influenced 
was naturally great. Nature had vied with 
destiny to place him on a lofty pinnacle. But 
was that uncommon form to represent the type 
of an Archangel or a Lucifer ? 

The service in the chapel-pavilion is concluded. 
The emperor rises from his kneeling position. 
At the same moment, the thick groups of offioers 
on the steps, the ovcrwhclmiug masses of men 
upon the plain, rise also. This simultaneous 
movement has an effect upon the nervous system, 
still more exciting and inspiring than that of the 
prostration. The emperor now turns, faces the 
plain, and bows several times, with a wave of 
the liaucl, to the array below, to tlio assembled 
people around. The cheers are deafening, and 
roll like thunder over the plain. The mass ot 
nniforms upon the steps divide to form a central 
avemio. The emperor descends the st eps, followed 
by his brother Constantine, Prince Karl of 
Prussia, and the others of his military court— 
according to rank, llo mounts his horse again 
— the others follow his example — the great 
review commences. 

Military manoeuvres and reviews liave a great 
similitude in all countries. On this occasion, 
the evolutions are gone through with precision 
and effect. The whole body of tlie troops is 
passed in review, first in slow, then in quick 
time. The movement of these immense masses 
of men have a dazzling and giddy effect. The 
whole earth, before the spectators’ eyes, seems 
moving on and on, until his brain whirls, and he 
fancies ho must inevitably be swept onwards in 
the movements, and fixes his feet more firmly to 
the earth, wMch appears to be slipping from 
him. There seems to be but one thought upper¬ 
most in the miu& of all. Around the foreigner are 
murmured the words: “How does the emperor 
look?' Does he smile? Will he be pleased?" 
How much evidently depends upon the despot’s 
satisiaclion or dissatisfaction at the moment. 1 


catch sight of the -unseemly face of the Grand- 
Duke Constantine. A deep scowl renders it 
even more hideous than usual. Have things gone 
awry ? 1 begin to share in the anxious feelings 
expressed aroundme. It is so easy to be led away 
by the sentiments of the congregated mass. But 
no! The emperor has smiled. He waves his 
hand graciously. He probably expresses his 
satisfaction. Cheers burst forth again from the 
army, and are echoed by the masses of spectators 
on the hill. The autocrat has smiled, ami all 
appears to be delight I The g^t business of 
the day is over. The emperor dismounts, enters 
a small open carriage with only two horses, 
accompanied by the Grand-Duke Constanline, 
and dashes furiously forwards. He bows, how¬ 
ever, gracefully on all sides. Constantine still 
scowls. When and how were they to meet that 
army again? In a few months a revolution 
would burst forth ia Poland; and the Emperor 
Nicholas could but confess, that its main cause 
was the tyranny of the grand-duke. 

At no great distance to the west of the city of 
Warsaw was a considerable open space, which 
some years previously had been first appropriated 
to the formation of a large camp, occupied, 
during the summer season, by the regiments of 
Polish and Bussian infantry that were garrisoned 
in Warsaw or stationed in the neighbourhood— 
the oflicors living in cottages and huts, kept in 
repair during the whole year—the soldiers using 
tents pitched each season for the purpose. 

This camp covered a groat circular tract of 
land; and the visitor, on whatever side ho might 
arrive, after passing the several scattered out¬ 
posts, came, first, upon a portion of a broad belt 
of open space, surrounding the whole camp, anil 
serving as the ground for drills, parades, small 
maiiteuvrcs, and reviews, and the daily exercises 
of public worship for each regiment, aocoiding 
to the portion it skirted. The great outer circle 
of the whole encampment was formed by this 
open belt; the next circular belt withiu was 
covered by the touts of the soldiers, arranged 
with the nicest regularity, each tent rising only 
like a light roof above the soil, the height of the 
interior being obtained by an excavation of the 
ground about three feet deep, and affording rest¬ 
ing and sleeping places for ten or a dozen men. 
'i’o each, a gentle slope led down at the gable cud 
facing the exterior of the ciielc, and could only 
be entered in a crouching position, 'i'liese 
myriads of while sail-cloth tenements, whiph 
stood three deep, were separated from each 
other by narrow footpaths. At intervals a 
broader species of street afforded access to 
various subdivisions; and a still broader Sipace 
sundered each tented village from a similar one 
belonging to another regiment. 

Within this thickly-dotted rnrolc, and filling 
its whole interior, was a large wood of acacias, 
wHch, upon the first cstabiiSiment of the camp, 
liad been planted with great care and pains, under 
the direction of the officers then garrisoned at 
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Wmww— the whole tJie earth on w^h this eTer*rta 7 li!g aalitary speotaolo, wore ■amone the 

wsarta forest was intended to fiowA haying been brightest and most pliant of Ms life. The 
brought &om a considerable distasoe to ti^e the soene waaone of oonstani animatioh and fanciM 
place of the sand^ soil of the plain. This grove oolour; and, when the duties ihe> iW 'vere 
was intersected by regular struts, eaoh leaiH^ over, and officers loUaged and langhed in their 
like the spokes of a wheel, to the oartral point prettily bediaened toobis, ot on garden benches 
of the great round (where head-quarters were beneath the acacia shade, many a joyous evening 
established), and osbnter-orossed by smallor on- -was passed, pipe in month, around the truly 
circling hu^ for the facility of interoommuaica- Kussian tea-table. At that time all cares seemed 
lion. It would probably hare afforded to the to be thrown aside'; and the foreigner at least 
traveller in a balloon the appearance of a huge foigot, in the enjoyment of social intercourse, and 
cobweb. when hearts were opened to one another in oon- 

Skirting these streets and lanes were the fldential interchange of feeling, that there might 
dwellings of the officers. Eadi of these had be an Iscariot in that merry group, and that Iho 
more the appearance of a cottage ornde—a pmk buoyancy and openness of a candid disposition 
paviL'on, the plaything dairy of an English might be laid before the Grand-Duke Constantine 
country lady, or the dear old Swiss cottage of as a crime of magnitude. But suspicion and 
the Coiobseum—tliau a military barrack lodging, reserve are not ingredients that can easily find 
Bach was tricked out, according to the fancy of place in the mind of light-hearted youth, 
the owner, with woodwork tracery, creeper- The picture of one of these evenings rises up 
grown trellis-work, and similar rustic decora- before me again like the mirage of the desert, 
tion, and was generdly surrounded by a broad T am seated with an officer on a bench beneatli 
verandah in suburban villa taste. Each was one of the spreading acacias of his garden, 
placed in its own garden, decked with the gayest The rogimeut he-, to the westward of his camp; 
flowers, and cultivated with considerable care; and .spangles of light, shed through the flicki ring 
while over all stretched the light, spraycy, leaves by an cvenmg sun, and dancing t a our 
dancing branches of the luxuriant acacias. The heads, as we laugiiuigly discuss the last new 
bnildmgs belonging to superior officersgonoraliy French novel—not yet foibiddeu lilerarj food 
contained four rooms. Officers of lower rank for the llussian ollieer,, as the French Itovolu- 
oontented themselves with only sifting-room and tion ot July has not yol hiokcn out, and rendered 
bed-chamber. Some were even obliged to “ chum” all that conics from that naughty coiuitry nio.st 
together in one little villain fraternal equality, suspicious eoutiahand. Other oflicers are Ican- 
None of these military villas were of largo pro- mg over the gartlcn railings, bowered uith con- 
portions; but, in most cases, they wero very volvulus, and joiumg in I he discassion. Abuist 
luxuriously furnished, and adonied with nick- of music rises on the calm evening air. The 
naoks, prettinesscs of all kinds, which might band of the regiment to which the officers be¬ 
have induced the mistake that the visitor had long hasstniek up. It plays every evening for 
^etrateil into “ my lady’s boudoir” rather than half an hour prov iimsly to geuoral prayer. E\ cry - 
into a military “crib,” had it not been for the body starts up, and ioungos off as usual to the 
inevitable pipe-stand. Never had ibe “pomp of spot, whence come the wild notes of Wehci’s 
war” put on so peaceful, pretty, and Watteau- exquisite overture of Eiiryanthe, fitfully upon 
berger-bke an air. the light breeze. The p-oi'ty reach the outer 

Behind these dwellings of the officers, con- wall of the camp, where llicy meel and greet 
ccaled as much as possible in the, tiiickness of the their brother-officers of the same regiment. Tlie 
wood—for the picturesque had evidently been regiment is drawn up in long lines, fiioing the 
studied in every respect, and the objects less acacia wood, the band in front. The setting 
capable of being “ effective” put out of sight— sun behind, flings the lengthened shadows of the 
stood the magazines, regimental offices, kitchens, men along the sand, and, whilst it throws the 
&o. &c.; and in the eoutre—the great spider masses into stroug relief against the glowing sky 
tenement of the gigantic cobweb—was the man- beyond, glances brightly from tbeir bayonets 
sion, the only one not made of wood or canvas, and tbeir ornamented shakos. At a cousider- 
which served for head-quarters, and as the tem- able interval from the line of the regiment, to 
porary restdcnce of the grand-duke whenever he which 1 am this evening on a visit, cmnmenocs 
visited the camp The spider was ugly and that of another rcgjiment similarly drawn up. Its 
bloated, with a very business-like and awe- ranks gradually diminish in the iierspeotive of 
inspiring air about it, and it told a plain truth, the distance, as far as the eye can reach, until the 
which otherwise might have been forgotten, that turn of the circle hides its further eontinuouee 
the whole scene was real and had a stern purpose, from sight. On the other side is a similar display, 
and was not a pretty show got up for the amusing The military spectacle, which fills tlio segment 

exercise of some despot’s hobby, or as an euor- of the circle, visible from that spot, is f ho same 
Bums theatrical decoration. around the whole immense circle, il^t forms the 

Okcomstauces had made me acquainted with outer belt of the camp, until the complete cir- 
several of the officers at that time lodging in the cumferenoe is filled. To the overture succeed 
encampment: and to a yonth, akne in a foreign airs from operas, waltzes, mozourkas, qpiadrill^. 
knd, the days passed upon tins spot, amidst the At last the regimental band plays a solemn 
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lijrmo. The momeat has arrived for ereoins 
]^ 7 er. A. priest advanisis ih &oat of the long 
lihes, and faces-thexa. The soldieEs ancover iu 
the raake. AH heads ore bowed. A solemn 
silenee ensnes, broken only’by the heavy, mono- 
tonoas voice of the officiating .priest. At tot the 
prayeris finished. The soldiers recover their arms 
with a dang, wldch seems to rott on into infinity. 
All is then apin silence. The- signal is awaited 
which is to dismiss the soldiers for the night. The 
tot gleaming rimofthesnn’sdisc smiles upon the 
horison d the plain. At that moment the deep 
boom of a cannon comes ttundering from tbc 
centre of the wood through the trees. The band 
strikes np a national air. The regiment is 
marched off the ground up one of the main ave¬ 
nues. The others, to the right and left, are gra¬ 
dually disappearing, like long serpents, into the 
recesses of the wood. The heavy tramp of the 
men continues to resound from all sides long 
after they have been lost to sight. Later the 
whole air is filled with the usual hum of the 
camp: and that at last is gradually stilled. The 
soldiers arc gone to their tented holes to rest: 
the sentinels and outstanding pickets are alone 
du.skUy visible on the belt, or further ou the 
plain, as the darkness gathers around. 

I retreat with my friends to another of tlic 
pioturosquo cottages of the military colony. Tlie 
tea-table is set out under the verandah The 
never-failing meerschaum is in the mouth of 
every member of the parly. Bewildered tiro- 
flies now and llien strike against the. lamp globe. 
He moon has risen on the other side of the ] 
camp, and, by degrees, sheds its still light in 
patches ou the verandah floor. The garden is ou 
the skirts of the wood. Tlic white tents gliiiiiiier 
through the trees; the plain is flooded with 
moonlight beyond. Wit and sentiment have 
' eaoli their turn in tlic desullor)' conversation of 
the jovial party. Hark! the sounds of a piano 
from a neigiibouring cottage orn6e—the notes of 
an Italian air or French romance admirahly sung. 
The young Russian officers, who generiillj boast 
of many superficial accomplishments, are fre¬ 
quently excellent musicians. I can almost fancy 
1 have wandered into the laud of fairy-romance, 
or ask myself, with wonder, “ Where am 1 ? Is 
this an enchanted land of peace ? Is it an em¬ 
bodied page from a Florian talc of Borgerie ? Is 
it a dramatic scene got up for tlic amusement of 
the evening? Is it a ‘fancy’ colony iu some 
civilised back wood f” 

This,is a dream of days wlicn order reigned in 
Warsaw, or seemed to reign. In a few months 
confusion, terror, bloodshed, wrath were raving, 
wliore, to the careless eye, and even, it would 
seem, to the most watchful eyes that served the 
ever-watolifui Russian role, all bore the outward 
smnblauoe of splendour, security, and peace. 
He time wds to come, iu a few mouths, when 
order .would reign at Warsaw, according to the 
proclamation of stem masters, once again—the 
order of suspicion, dread, and ' stifled groans. 
Hat time of order has toted long and weary 


; years. Wfheu will the time come when Europe 
can acknowledge that those bitter words, “ Order 
rclgus at Warsaw,” are leally and indeed a 
truth? 


T-ffO SEAS. 


A MAKINEB by tempest crest 
Lay stmggliBg with the wave j 

HU one sole hope—all else was tot—■ 

HU hoarded gold to save. 

Slung from hU neck—a weary weight— 
HU preciona charge be bore; 

HU failing strength, at war with fate, 
Coold bear no feather more. 

But not against bU life alone 
Uprose the breakers wild; 

A woman, on the billows thrown, 

Hold up her drowning child. 

“ Ssive her!" she cried, in mercy save!” 
Xs through the surf she rolled: 

He heard; and oast beneath the wave 
HU prize of Indian gold. 

Fearless he breasts the tropic storm 
■With liirtbs by love new strung, 

While round his neck, all soft and warm. 
Two infant arms are Sang. 

He hails the land—the blesshdlandl 
He drinks its spicy w; 

He strains to roach its coral strand, 

He greets it with a prayer. 

Vainly the angry tempest raved. 

His feet have touched the goal; 

And, with hU living burthen saved, 
lie stands—a rescued soul! 


The child has lived, bloomed, loved, and died. 
Alone the old man lies; 

Another sea, of stiller tide. 

Steals o’er his closing eyes. 

Glows now for him no tropic light, 

But, where life’s waters freeze, 

I'ho glory of the Polar night— 

The calm of Arctic seas! 

His hard-earned gold beneath the deep 
Lies hid;—hut where U she, 

HU God-gift, whom the star-worlds keep, 

Uis daughter of the sea? 

"Where cloud-waves foam the rippled skies, 
Touched by the goldeu day, 

An angel form in angel guUe 
Floats up the liquid way. 

He follows, hushed in rapt delight, 

Of dread and death be^piUed, 

She, swimming slow with Jidnious bright, 

He, clinging like a child. 
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Tfie 4roi8 ef earth ia caat avey; 

4 She leads him by the hand. 

Throng heavea’a i^ae sea her Vl^te wisgs 
play: 

He neaia the ha|^ land. 

She parti the wave that beats him back; * 
fie breasts life*s surge so more: 

His leet, Qp<m an angel’s track, 

Have touched the immortal shore! 


THE POINT OP THE NEEDLE. • 

Thuu) *re some oases wlueli, the more they 
beco(ne tedious by frequent urging, the more 
it is necessary to insist upon, in season and 
out of season. One of them is that of the 
, overworked milliner’s girl, for whom there is 
do help but in the feeling and action of those 
whom it does not bore to he reminded that 
a great pitched battle is seldom more deadly 
to men than the gaiety of a London season 
is to’ the pole army of girls who live by the 
most wretched fripperies of fashion, and that 
fewer, perhaps, die oy the bayonet than by the 
needle. An inquest, during this last season, on 
the body of a milliner’s girl who had not with¬ 
drawn the wreck of her life to obscure suffering, 
but who, to the annoyance and regret of all 
right-minded employers, died o-stentatiously at 
her work in one of the best-rcgulatcd houses in 
the trade, was a nine days’ wonder; and during 
the nine days it was proper to say things that 
seemed good and suitable for the occasion. Bnt, 
when Uie nine days’ wonderment were over, the 
topic was cousideied stale, and in the way of 
talk thenceforward unfft for human food, because 
the talker, like the diner, must needs have his 
food fresh. 

While the talk lasted, we learnt that, with a 
few exceptions, all is as it used to be twenty 
years since, when the evidence taken led to 
the formation of an "Association for Iho Aid 
and Benefit of Dressmakers and Milliners.” 
The association had a committee of ladies 
of fashion who were also ladies of sense ; 
. among them the Duchesses of Sutherland and 
ArgjU, the Countesses of Shaftesbury and 
Ellesmere, Lady dooelyn, and Miss Burdett 
Coutts, who met wmekly; and a committee of 

S ntlemen, including Mr Grainger, Dr. Bissett 
awkiiis, and Mr. Tidd Pratt. This association 
had an office in Clifford-street, under the 
management of Miss Newton, and for twelve 
years it laboured, insufflciently supported by the 
public, to induce the principals ot dressmaking 
and millinery establishments to limit the hours 
of actual work to twelve a day, and to abolish 
Sunday work (in this latter respect it suo- 
ceeded); to promote an improved ventilation 
of the milliners’ workrooms and sleeping-rooms; 
to induce ladies to allow sufficient time be¬ 
tween the order and the expected delivery of a 
new dress; to help with loans of money some de- 
aeiving ^Is out of the temptationa of distress; to 
supply on the country club prinoiple, good and 
cheap medimd relief; to establish also, a provident 


fundjUnd aiegistty. Intbeyew’flfty^TeLord 
Shaftesbury ^tKkduioedBbSlforreguktii&g hours { 
of work in miSisers’ egtsblithments'; but, after I 
receiving evidence, the odmmittee of the House . 
of Lords reported agfainst it: not doubting the 
need of it, but questioning the power of emorc- 
ing its provisions, considering tne timidity and , 
helplessness of those for ^ose benefit the 
measure was designed. The failure of this 
proposal to restrict them, made employers bolder 
in exaction, and there was never more need of 
the work of the association than when, after it 
had done much good, chiefly for want of puhlio 
support it ceased to exist. A last effort was made 
in ’fifty-six, at a great meeting held in Exeter 
H all under the auspices of the Early Closing Asso¬ 
ciation, but the men in attendance on that meet¬ 
ing were to women as three to one. The ladies 
of England never did, and do not yet, as a body, 
thoroughly perceive how much it rests with 
them to improve or maintain the unhappy con¬ 
dition of the milliners’ workwomen. In Lon¬ 
don alone, the number of dressmakers and mil¬ 
liners’ workwomen exceeds fifteen thousand. 
They commonly begin to bear the unwholesome 
strain upon their systems while their bodies are 
developing for health and sickness in their after 
lives. They become apprentices between the age 
of fouri.een and sixteen; and at sixteen or seven¬ 
teen they begin under the full strain of over¬ 
work to “complete their education:” working 
in the busy season of the year continuously for 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen, hours a 
day. 

It was difficult to get any girls, and almost im¬ 
possible to get the older hands, to give evidence 
that might seriously damage thorn with their em¬ 
ployers ; yet more than enough was told. One 
witness had worked without going to bed, from 
four o’clock on Thursday to ten o’clock on 
Sunday morning. One had seen some of her • 
companions faint two or three times a day. 
'Though the fainting is of a deadly kmd, it is so 
common, and the haste is so great, that girls are 
often left to recover as they may. One re¬ 
membered a companion obliged to work till 
midnight, though she was unwell. “ Her 
illness increased, and when the doctor was 
called in, he said she ought to have been in 
bed weeks ago. They did not make her work 
after the doctor said she could not work; she 
was obliged to go to bed. She never got up 
again, but died a week after she had advice.” 

There are in the season no meal hours; there 
arc meal minutes; and Sir James Clark truly 
said, that “the mode of life ot these poor girls 
is such os no constitution could long bear. A 
mode of life more completely calculated to de¬ 
stroy human health could scarcely be contrived.” 
Mr. Dalrympic, of the Ophtlialfflic Hospital, 
testified that all forms of eye disease are pro¬ 
duced, not seldom actual blindness, by con¬ 
tinuous fine work carried on during so many 
hours by artificial light. Dr. Ho%kia tes¬ 
tified, from his expenenoe among m®y hun¬ 
dreds of ont^atients at the London Dispensary 
and Guy’s Hospital, that, as to miilmera’ girl^ 
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"it B a freqacnt’practice to wmflne tliran 
doselv towrii; during the whcle day and; for a 
considerabla part of me night; that the inter- 
for meals are few and short, and that re¬ 
laxation and exercise are oat of the question. 
It was, therefore, no matter of surprise to him 
to find this class of persons exhibiting extreme 
oases of those distressing nerroUs, hysteric, and 
dyspeptic afflictions which the worst debilitating 
causes can induce among young females. Pul¬ 
monary consumption was of frequent occur¬ 
rence.’’ Another medical practitioner, who 
had for twenty years been in the habit of 
attending workers in the millinery rooms, said 
he had “ known numbers of young healthy 
women who in this way had been reduced to a 
permanent state of debility. Many of them 
die, especially of consumption. He was con¬ 
vinced that ill no trade or manufactory whatever 
is the labour to be compared to that of the 
young dressmakers. No men work so long. It 
would bo impossible for any animal to work so 
continuously with so little rest.” Healthy 
young girls, left, often by orphanhood or 
domestic calamity, dependent on their own 
exertion for their bread, toil themselves weary, 
and withdraw to die, worn out before their 
time, or to live sickly lives, and become, per¬ 
haps, the mothers of a feeble race. 

During the activity of the association there 
was a declaration signed—ten years ago—by 
the principal millinery houses, to this effect: 

“ We, the undersigned principals of millinery 
and dressmaking establishments at tlie West 
End of London, having observed in the newspa¬ 
pers statements of excessive labour in our busi¬ 
ness, feel called upon in self-defeuce to make the 
followbg public statement, especially as we 
have reason to believe that some of the asser¬ 
tions contained in the letters published in the 
newspapers arc not wholly groundless; 1. 
During the greater portion of the year wo do 
not require the young people in our establish¬ 
ments to work more than twelve hours, inclu¬ 
sive of an hour and a half for meats. Erom 
March to July we require them to work thir¬ 
teen hours and a half, allowing during that time 
one liour’s rest for dinner and half an Iiour’s 
rest for tea. 3. It has been our object to pro¬ 
vide suitable sleeping accommodation, and to 
avoid overcrowding. 3. In no case do we re¬ 
quire work on Sundays, or all night. 4. The 
food we supply is of the best quality, and nnli- 
mited in quantity.” 

But, a member of the committee on Lord 
Shaftesbury’s bill says: “ We had very sufficient 
reason fqr believing that the hours were not kept. 
One letter I have before me, the writer of which 
says that he cannot give his name. He is a re¬ 
tired officer in her Majesty’s service; he has three 
daughters employed in this way; be dares not 
give his name, because he says they would lose 
their position by it, but he assures me that the 
degree of oppression and tyranny that is main¬ 
tained over them has completely injured their 
health, and thatUhat arrangement itself has been 
altogether- disregarded. It is not merely upon 


n single testimony ttmt ’Wn.baye come to that 
CQnoIqsion, bnt we. madel'inqairies, from which 
we believe that ^ least wm of ttose bouses 
which signed that agreement, have broken the 
agreement, and that their hours vary-from four¬ 
teen to seventeen hours a day.” Some heads of 
houses “ refused to sign it, because they said 
the trade would not allow of its being carried 
out, and that they would not sign what they 
said they felt they conscientiously could not do.” 

And so, after all the good promises, backed, 
we believe, with really good intentions, here is 
an interior view of milhners’ life as described by 
one -who made the plunge into it, and withdrew 
only half-killed, with a resolve to try no more. 
The case was published in the season to which 
it referred, by Mr. Lilwall, the active honorary 
scoreJary of the Early Closing Association 

“ I was born in London. My father, who was 
a goldsmith andjeweller, is a Frenchman; my 
mother was an Englishwoman. I was appren¬ 
ticed at Madame- , in — Street, London. 

Wc never worked after nine o’clock in the even¬ 
ing at this establishment, but our hour of com¬ 
mencing was usually seven o’clock, sometimes 
as early as six, with just enough time to take 
our meals—no more. After this I took a situa¬ 
tion as governess at a school at Edmonton, wjiere 
I remained till the establishment was broken up. 

I then went to stay at- , where I remained 

about seven weeks, when I took a situation at 

Madame-, in-Street, London. This 

was on tho 1st of April, 1856. I was to have 
ten pounds for the ‘ Season,’ with my board and 
lodging. I was informed the season terminated 
at the beginning, or possibly the embof August. 

“The first week I was there, we began work 
at eight in the morning, and worked till between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at night. There was 
no fixed time for meals; we had to take them 
as fast as we qould, and return to the workroom 
directly we had finished. The second week there 
was a drawing-room. We worked on Tuesday 
till twelve o’clock, and on Wednesday we con¬ 
tinued at it till between three and four o’clock • 
on the following morning. We then went to 
bed, but had to begin work again at eight o’clock, 
and continued at it till twelve. Tho following 
day (Friday) we worked from eight till between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at night. We always 
breakfasted before we began work—that is, lie- 
fore eight o’clock. Tho third week, we worked 
sometimes till one o’clock in the morning; 
sometimes only till twelve o’clock at night. 
The fourth week, it was much the same, till 
Friday, when we commenced work, as usual, at 
eight o’clock, and went on till between four and 
five on the following morning. It was near five 
when wo went to our bedrooms. Daring the 
day we had our meals as usual. At midnight 
we had a cup of coffee brought us. I am sure 
something improper was put into it to keep us 
awake, as when we went to bed none of us could 
sleep, which was invariably theoase after having 
coffee at midnight; whereas the coffee whicn 
was given us those nights when we could retire 
to bed at eleven or twelve o’clock never pro- 
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diified this effsct. TheToang li^wito lay with 
me said, on the particulu monmig refen^ to, 
‘What shall we do tUi e^ht o’oleck:, as we can¬ 
not get to sleep ?’ We walked about the room 
till Sx o’clock, when 1 wentout andcalleduiuiii 

my sister at-. The other young persons 

I (with the exception of one who managed to sleep 
an hour or so) 'endeaToured to employ tbcm- 
‘ sehes, some by writing, others by looking over 
i their Wesj and sneh-Bk^ till breakfast; after 
I whieb we oontinned working till twelve o’clock. 

This was Saturday night. Fire of us occupied 
j one bedroom. The apartment was very small 
I and dose—very close—and not clean. The 
*. ceiUng was so low, that when I stood upright, 
j tiptoe, I could, by a slight additional move- 
' ment of the body upwards, touch it with my 
f , hand. We were so crowded, moreover, that we 
I could not all move about and dress at one time; 

I and what made it still worse, it adjoined another 
room in which two others slept. These young 
ersons were so cramped for space, that they 
terally could scarcely more. They were obliged 
I to bare the door kept ojjen that led into our 
I room, or they must have been stifled, as there 
was no other way of their getting air. We 
were thus, as it were, seven persons sleeping in 
One spartment. In their little room there was 
no flreplaoe; in ours there was, bat there was a 
chest of drawers against it, for which there was 
no space in any other part of the room. 

I “As I have before said, on the Saturday of 
I my fourth week’s residence in this estabush- 
I ment, we left off workat twelve o’clock at night. 

! I made up my mind lhatl'would not work later' 
I that night, come what would. Indeed, I felt 
I that I could not do another stitch. Daring the 
afternoon and evening, as it was, I had to leave 
I the workroom several times, to try to gel relief 
j by drinking, and by washing my face and forc- 
I head with, cold water. We also ^ad a smelling- 
I bottle on the taWe, or we never could have kept 
i awake. After retiring to my bedroom, I was m 
i such a feverisli state as to be obliged to apply 
! wet linen to my head. On the Sunday morning, 
when I awoke, my tongue was so swollen that 
I could not speak. My eyes, also, were so bad 
that 1 could not see; and 1 was obliged to be 
helped out of bed. I afterwards managed, with 
great difficulty, to get to my uncle’s, the distance 
not being far, or I could not have walked. He 
desired me to leave my situation at once, and 
would net allow me to go back to stay. I re¬ 
turned. however, in the afternoon, and told 

i i Madame-of my determination to leave her. 

[I She said it was disgraceful on my part to do so, 

Jj as I had engaged for the season. Oh, I should 
: have told’ you tliat we had, had I remained, the 
i pleasant, or rather unpleasant, prospect of worfc- 
1 ing all the following Monday mght, as the sister 
f of the principal had said on the Saturday even- 
1 ing, ‘ 1 hope, young ladies, you will come in 
I early on Sunday night; for we shall liave little 
I or no rest till Wednesday morning,’ meaning 
i I that we should have to work, the filth week of 
j j »y stay there, the whole of Monday and Tuesday 
|i ni^ts.' But fearing, as I have reason to sup¬ 


pose, after what had transpired the previous* 
night, that the state of things in thmr ekabiish- 
meut would he exposed, the pincipal, her sister 
and niece, themselves worked ^ whole of 
Simdnv, by which means the necessity for work¬ 
ing all Monday and Tuesd^ nights being re¬ 
moved, the young ladie^ as I afterwards learnt, 
left off each of those nights at twelve o’clock. 
.... 1 went on the following Wednesday for 
Biy boxes, when I was treated very rudely by 

Monsieur-, who said that I had run away 

on the Sunday, being afraid of the day’s work on 
the Monday. I replied that, as long as I hikd 
remained there, I had done my duty; and as 
daring that period I had worked at night, I had 
proved that I was not afraid of day work, and 
that 1 had left his establishment as houonrably 
as I had entered it. He refused to payme, and 
otherwise acted most unkindly. Iiweed, he 
went on in a moat scandalous manner. I was 
so hurt in my feelings, that, but for my sister, I 
should not have applied again for the money due 
to me. I have, liowever, since been paid. . . . 

I am very sorry I ever entered the dressmaking 

business.I feel very unwell. My doctor 

told me that I am naturally of a strong consti¬ 
tution, and have only boon made ill through my 
suffering in business. Another young lady from 

-, aged eighteen, entered the same establislx- 

ment about three years ago in good health, and 
after being there six months she became seriously 
ill from over-work; and not being allowed to re¬ 
main in the house, she was taken to the hos¬ 
pital, where sho died within three weeks, having 
only one friend in London, who was not made 
acquainted with the poor girl’s illness till too 
late to remove her. Numbers of others from 

-(the place where the princ'pals of the house 

came from) have also been obliged, through ill¬ 
ness, to return home, where, after lingering a 
short time, they have died the victims of over¬ 
work in the same establishment.The 

young people are always complaining among 
; themselves in the workroom, but have not cou¬ 
rage to do so to Madame. The. same people have 

anothe-r establishment at-, the arrangements 

of which are, 1 hear, much worse than even those 
of the London one. They employ them there con¬ 
stantly, during the season, till four o’clock in the 
morning, and often on Sunday as well. 

“1 bffieve the case that I have narrated re¬ 
specting myself is by no means an exceptional 
one; there are numerous other London esta¬ 
blishments quite as bad, and even worse.” 

There has been no substantial change for the 
better in the condition of milliners’ hands for 
the last, quarter of a century. The narrative 
we have here quoted in full, is still .a true pic¬ 
ture of many houses, but not of all; not of the 
best; not of that against which the death of a 
workwoman produced recent clamour. In aU 
ood milliners’ houses, a really good table is 
ept, there is -a kindly fellow-feeling between 
employers and empbyed, who eat tqgetl\er, work 
together, think together. As a g^aral rule, 
fortunes are not made in the millinery business, 
and employers are not fattening upon the 
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lim of tb» pcx>r girb vho work for tbtta; 
nor are tfae arb theiaselves disposed to miuA 
aottre oomp&at. Like thousaim of otbers ip 
Many different Tocations, they aso^ ills iuoi- 
dent to their way of life which they beUere 
inevitable pearts of it, are sensitive of inter¬ 
ference, and even disposed to reseat.as humi¬ 
liating any sympathy that holds them up for 
public pity, or suggests that they are “ slaves.” 
A public outcry over their condition is, in fact, 
more offensive to tho majority of the young 
tedies themselves than even to their employers. 

And now let us try to come to the root of the 
evil. The main fault is not in the employing 
milliners who, except a few prosperous firms, 
themselves live but a poor, honest, hand-to- 
mouth life, struggling as hard to keep out of 
the Bankruptcy (lourt as many of their girls 
struggle for bread. Unable to find capital where¬ 
with to buy on profitable terms, ana with their 
prices kept down by sharp eoinpetition, there is 
a great bo,dy of employing milliners wlio earn 
most honourably and laboriously a bare sub¬ 
sistence witli the help of their “young ladies.” 
Tile profits of a few court milliners may, on 
the whole, possibly tend to wealtli, but the 
business, as now constitutcii, is one winch few 
women would follow by choice, if more ways 
existed by wliieh an ai crage «Oman’s wit and 
industry were free to earn tier livelihood. 

We are not disposed to say hard tilings of 
the employing dre.ssiiiakcrs. There are some 
soidid and mean women and men in every oall- 
iiig, and there is cverynliere a hard struggle 
for bread tliat somi times makes the generous of 
heart seem grasping. Kor arc we more disposid 
to say hard tilings of the dressmakers’ customers. 
AVe concede them tlieir wish to wear at any 
time the dress that is in fasliion. Every wcll- 
eonstituted vvoinan shrinks reasonably enough 
from making hcrselt conspicuous by an excep¬ 
tional costume. At present, nobody knows in 
April what will be, for occasions of full dress, the 
costume required of lior lu May. A lady is for¬ 
bidden by the sudden freaks of a despotic iasliioii 
to order a dress many days before the day when 
it is wanted. And if she does her bosf, and gives 
her di'essmaker even a fortnight’s notice of the 
want of a court dress, La Mode has cstabhshed 
the propriety of dresses so expansive and so 
flimsy, tliat the dressmaker thinks it necessary 
to send them home with the bloom on, at 
the moment when they are to bo worn, as the 
fruiterer sends in his peaches at the moment 
when they are to he oaten. Mach as they are 
squeezed and tunibled at the drawing-room, they 
must not even be folded before it. Wardiobes 
are not yet constructed to contain unfolded 
dresses of the modern style. If tlie wardrobes 
wore built to the dresses, the houses would have 
to be built to the wardrobe. This the dress¬ 
maker knows, and is unwilling to trust a lady 
with tho custody of her own drawing-room or 
ball-dresB, until almost the hour when she must 
put it oh. " 

i That is’one difficulty. The other is that the 

I gay season of Londou lasts only for about four 


Moi^bs. Upon the hquey she then makes, a 
respectable dressmaker iiew> tiies to keep iter 
bees together all the year. The hmtse in winch 
this seaaon’s soandid arose, anilevet^l^d house 
of its class, keeps all its in-ddor workwomeii ia 
receipt of wagrai for mote regularandwasonable 
hours of work during the whole slack time. As 
tlio trade is now constituted, such houses are 
onlyenaUed to do this by submitting to a fearful 
press of overwork duiiug the season. 

There are two classes of milliuers’ hands, the 
in-door and the out-of-door workwomen. The 
oul-of-door workers are taken on or dismissed 
as may be necessary; their greater independence 
and freedom makes them a healthier class, but 
1 heir position is very precarious, and they are, in 
their days of want, largely exposed to an often 
irresistible temptation, 'riicir morality, there- ,• 
fore, is usually lower than that of the in-doof 
workers. Many of the jn-doot milliners’ girls, 
young ladies of middle rank by birth, give up, 
in terrible over.work for a third part of their 
year, almost tlieir lives for a safe though bit¬ 
terly poor independence and the maintenance of 
liouour; and tlicy perfeotly well understand tlio 
nature of their bargain, nor do they see how 
cnsfoniors or employers—in the better class of i 
liouses—could materially better its conditions. 

And we ourselves fairly confess that we see 
I no remedy but Kevolulion. The true blot was 
lilt by a dressmaking witness, before one of the 
committees, wlio said tliat it it were possible to 
spread the woik over the year, the trade would 
be veiy good and comfortable; hut this could 
111)1 lie done, because it was impossible to foielol 
eliangcs of mode. But why in tho name of taste 
and common sense should we submit to that pre¬ 
posterous impossibility ? Who is this tyrant, 
Mode? The men of England have had their own | 
sensible revolutions; now let us have a revolt of I 

Engiishwomeu against Erench domination, and 
let them seif up and pay worthy homage to, a 
Court of Fashion of tlieir own. It is no ques¬ 
tion about trifles of fashion; it is a question of 
life and happiness to thousands whether wc shall 
submit to all the sudden freaks of very bad 
Erencii taste, or whetlier we shall some time set . 
up an honest and reasonable standard of our own. 
England was never happier than she uow is in 
her sovereign. Wc have also the femiiiiue care 
over the expected gaieties of a court, now en¬ 
trusted to a young princess, frank, lively, sen¬ 
sible, and very popular, to whom there woidd be 
gladly conceded leadership in all mattcis of 
ieroalc fashion. But even the princess could 
not, single-handed and by mere influence of ex¬ 
ample, overcome the tyranny of an old usage, . 
still less could she supply for us the need there 
is of a few months’ notice in anticipation of each 
ohiiige of fashion. Let a few women of rank and 
fashion, with a right sense of true eleganoe—who 
might accept honourable service in tiie matter 
upon nomination of lier Majesty—^cwm, with 
the princess at their head, a litide Committee 
of Taste, empowered to revise the fasliions of 
court dress, and able by their influesoe and 
example iu society to make^ their decrees more 









▼idid than those of the wretid)ed and unknown 
designers of sionstrositT. Englishwomen would 
all ^adly follow a good lead. Many a good woman 
in middle li& would be saved from raining her 
husbrad by mockery of the extravagance and 
folly of the female court of Franoe—which has 
a great deal in it ndt desirable to he imitated 
anywhere. 

As for the general chances of bread-winning 
by girls or young women in London, they 
scarcely promise the half-loaf that is better 
than no mead. TOile the daughters of a re¬ 
spectable mechanic are yet young they may add 
to the family income; but when it comes, later 
in life, to aelf-support by bugling, or bead-work, 
embroidery, feather-trimming, chenille and hair 
or silk nct-makmg, blonde-joining, cap-making, 

, dressmaking, it is all dreary and almost hopc- 
Tess strug^e. Cliauges of fashion sometimes 
throw the girls out of employ. Buglers who 
used io advertise for hundreds of hands are 
now themselves bankrupt. We have met with 
one woman whose sole occupation was to make 
the cockades or rosettes with which the car¬ 
riage horses of the polite world arc adorned on 
the days of the Queen’s drawing-rooms, aud 
other important state occasions. She was a 
person of unsteady habits, but, when she chose 
to work, could earn with ease three or four 
pounds a week in the season. No one could be 
found by the harness-makers so well able to 
give style and fashion to those ornaments. 

In an ill-ventilated room in a dark alley in the 
east of London, we have seen a woman and seven 
children, boys and girls, engaged in making 
birdcages. The woman’s husband, who had been 
in this trade, was dead, and, after h>s death, she 
went on with the labour. One child cut the 
thin wood into proper shapes, the woman with 
singular rapidity fixed the slips together, others 
prepared the wires and put them into their 
right position, otKbrs were engaged in polishing 
and fuusliing the work. But, notwithstanding 
all these efforts, their income was miserably 
smalt. The woman had no capital. At times 
the dealers became overstocked with cages; 
then, such was the need of the family, that it was 
necessary to sell them for any sum that might 
be offered. 

In several neighbourhoods many women and 
young girls make a scanty income by the Prciich- 
polisliing of furniture, barometcr-cascs, and the 
like. Print and map-colouring is also a kind 
of work, On which, notwithstanding tlic large 
quantity of colour-printing now done by ma¬ 
chinery, many females are employed. In this way, 
often m miserable rooms, father, mother, and all 
the children who are able, work at a large table. 
The most skilful tint the faces, bands, and other 
delicate parts of figures; others colour the blue, 
red, green, and other porlions of the drapery, 
backgrounds, &c., so that when-a print has 
been passed round the board, the colouring is 
finished. There arc various forms of this work; 
that which requires arlistic ability is the best paid 
for; but in the homes of most print-colourers, 
even when well employed, there is evidently 


great distress. The work, loo, is, for the most 
part, uncertain. Towards Valentiae’s-d8|ir and 
Christmas there is generally a rush of business; 
at other periods, the families dependent on 
such work are often brought to the brink of 
starvation. Yet the persons thus engaged do 
not think of combining this with Otlmr work, 
or putting their children, either boys or girls, 
to trades ^ which they might obtain a better 
income, 'nie artificial flower-workers are not 
much better circumstanoed, and among the 
tailors, cspeoially those who are engaged in slop 
work and in making clothes for the use of the 
army, such is the competition (particularly since 
the introduction of the sewing-machine), lliat by 
the produce of his own labour a man cannot 
exist; he is obliged, therefore, to use the assist¬ 
ance of his wile and daughters. Even very 
little children toil early ana late; and, when au 
this work is done, the week’s wages are often 
not so much as twenty shillings. 

Ill a small unwholesome room, in a house 
crowded with people, wo have found a widow, 
well educated aud once in good circumstances, 
with three daughters between fourteen and 
twenty vears of age, who struggled to live by 
the making of bo,\ s’ caps. Their whole income, 
one week willi the other, was under twelve 
shillings. The rent of their loom was half-a- 
orown a week. In the eastern districis of the 
metropolis, in llic neighbourhood of the docks, 
and by tlic rivei-side, there are m.uiy females 
engaged iu making coal, corn, and other sacks. 
This is a rough, hard, aud ill-paid woik. 

Women and girls also sort bristles, aud make 
them into packets for the brush-makers. Any 
one quick at this, could cam from nine shillings 
to eleven shillings a week. In some dismal 
places we have seen women making flowers 
into bouquets. In apartments, the oondition 
of which it 13 sad to think of, willioul furni¬ 
ture, the walls mouldy and rotten, women 
and cliildrcn are to be seen ehoppmg iirewood. 
Sometimes they have no wood to chop; then 
there is distress indeed. A little while ago, the 
bmdiiig of boots and shoes used to be a fair 
means of employment for women; this is 
now chiefly done by maoUiiicry, and it is to 
be noticed that in various ways the employ¬ 
ment of women is being removed from tlieir 
own homes into workrooms and maiiiifaclorics, 
where they are decently paid. 

Many young girls are engaged in folding en¬ 
velopes ; but lof this work, steam-maehiiicry lias 
also been brought into use. Many young females 
assist in the bookbinding business, in the pack¬ 
ing-rooms of pickling warehouses, and in several 
kinds of manufactories. In connexion with the 
great fruit and vegetable markets of the metro- 
polis, women and girls arc employed in larger or 
smaller numbers according to the season; but 
this is a very uncertain means of livelihood. 
Female compositors in priiiting-ofSoes, female 
copying-clerks, and, if possible, female hair¬ 
dressers, are to be tried and talked 6f. Clearly, 
however, it will be long before there Vill he for 
a self-dependent orphan girl any safe and good 
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icfuge from the necessity of lining by instrue- 
tion of the yonog, domestic serrioe, or the 
needle. 


CASE EOE THE PEOSECUTION. 

I WAS staying out of town by the sea, 
where I always do my own marketing; and, 
as the butterman made a little funnel of paper 
in which to enclose my two new laid eg^, I 
saw a roll of yellow manuscript in faded ink 
lying in the drawer. " What’s that ?” I asked. 
“Waste," be replied. “May I look at it?” 
“Welcome;” and he brought it out. A large 
roll of extra-size law-paper, marked outside, 
“Old Bailey, July Session, 1782, Middlesex. 
The King against George Weston and Joseph 
Weston, for felony. Brief for the prose¬ 
cutor.” 

“ Where did yon get this f” I asked. “ Come 
with tho rest,” he said; " pounds of it down 
stairs; nigh enough to fill my back cellar!” 
It was very tempting. I had no books save 
the half-dozen I had brought with me, and 
which I know by heart; tho evenings were 
dull and showery; I was getting horriblv 
bored for want of something to read. “Will 
you sell me this roll of paper?” said I. 
“ No; I’E gie ’em to ye,” was his spirited 
response. 

I carried the roll of paper home, and saw my 
landlady glance at it with undisguised horror as 
she observed it under my arm. Tlicu, after 1 
had dined, and the evening, as usual, had turned 
out showery, and nobody was left on the espla¬ 
nade save the preventive man, wrapped in his 
oilskin coat, wearing his sou’-wester hat, and 
always looking flirough liis telescope for some¬ 
thing which never arrived, 1 lighted my reading 
candles, feathery witii the corpses of self-immo¬ 
lated moths, and proceeded to look over my 
newly-l'oimd treasure. Very old, veiy yellow, 
very flyblown. Here is the heading of the 
first side: “Old Bailey. July Session, 1782. 
For Felony. Brief for the prosecution” (each 
item underscored), in the loft hand comer. 
In the right hand, and kept together by a pen 

and ink coupling figure, “ The King-” (so 

grand that they could not put anybody else in 
the same line, and are obliged to fill it up with 
a long stroke) “ against George Weston, o’rwise 
Samuel Watson, and Joseph Weston, o’rwisc 
Joseph Williams Weston, o’rwise Wilham John¬ 
son.’’ Then follow six-and-tweuty counts of 
iudictment, and then comes the “ case” whence 
I cull the facts of tho stOry I am about to 
teU. 

Between two and three o’clock on the morning 
of Monday, the 29th of January, 1781, the malt 
cart bringing what was called the Bristol mail, 
with which it had been laden at Maidenhead, 
and which it should eventually have deposited 
at the Rmdba General Post-o&e, then in liom- 
bard-streef, was jogging easily along towards 
Cranford Bridge, between the eleventh and 
twelfth milestone, when the postboy, a sleepy- 


headed and sWy young fallow (he died very 
shortly after the robbery, iWa wakened by the 
sudden stopping of his horses. Opening his eyes, 
be found hims^ confronted by a siwe high¬ 
wayman, who presented a pistol at his head, and 
bade him get down from the cart. Half aslem, 
and considerably more than half terrified, the 
hoy obeyed, slipped down, and glared vacantly 
about bim. The robber, seeing some indecision 
in his young friend’s face, kincUy recalled him to 
himself by touching his forehead with the cold 
barrel of the putol, then ordered him to re¬ 
turn back towards Cranford Bridge, and not to 
look round if he valued his Ufe. Such a 
store did tho poor boy place upon ibis com¬ 
modity, which even then was daily slipping 
from him, that he implicitly obeyed the rob¬ 
ber’s directions, and never turned his head 
until he reached the post-office at Hounslow, 
where he made up for lost time by giving a 
lu^ alarm. 

Hounslow Heath being at that time a very 
favoured spot for highway robberies, it was 
by no means uncommon for the denizens of 
Hounslow town to be roused out of their 
beds with stories of attack. • On this occasion, 

* finding that the robbers had had the impudence 
to lay their sacrilegious hands on his Majesty’s 
mail, the Hounslowians turned out with a will, 
and were speedily scouring the country in dif¬ 
ferent directions. Those who went towards the 
place where the boy had been stopped, hit upon 
the right scent. They tracked the wheels of tho 
cart on the road leading from the great high 
road to Heston, and thence to the Uxbridge 
road, a short distance along that road towards 
London, and then along a branch road to the 
left leading to Ealing Common, about a mile 
from which, in a field at a distance of eight or 
ten miles from where the boy was robbed, lay 
the mail cart, thrown on its side and gutted of 
its contents. The bags from Bath and Bristol 
for London had been rifled, many of the letters 
bad been broken open, the contents taken away, 
and the outside covers were blowing about the 
field. About twenty-eight letter-bags had been 
carried off bodily; some distance down the 
field was found the Beading letter-bag, rifled of 
its contenis. Expresses were at once sent off 
to head-quarters, consternation in the City was 
very great, and advertisements, giving an account 
of the robbery and offering a reward, were im¬ 
mediately prmted and distributed throughout 
the kin^om. 

About nine o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 
30th of January (before any account of the 
robbery could have arrived at Nottingham), a 
post-chaise rattled into the yard of the Black 
Moor’s Head in that town, and a gentleman in 
a naval uniform alighted and requested to be 
shown to a room. In this room he had scarcely 
settled himself, before he rang the bell, and 
despatched the waiter to the bank of Messrs. 
Smith to obtain cash for several Bristol bills 
which he handed to him. Messrs. Smith de¬ 
clining these bills without some farther state- 
meqt, the gentleman in the naval uniform started 
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forth liimsdf, aad called at the counting-house of 
> ■'Messrs, tyright, old-established baukers ia Not- 
ii iuigham, where ha regaested cash for a baak 
post bill. No. dated 10th Jiuuiary, 1781, 

payable to. Matthew'Huiaphrye, Esq., and duly 
endorsed by Matthew Humpfeys, but by no one 
else. Mr. WH^t, the senior .partner, peered 
over his goW j^ectaeles at the gentleman in the 
naral uaifetoi, and wished to Know if he were 
Mr. fiuniphrysf As the naval gentleman replied 
in the iiagsthte, Mr. lyright requested him to 
endorse the bill, which the naval gentleman did, 
writing *'Jamesdaokson” in a rather fecble.and 
BUterate scrawl, but receiving cash for his bill. 
Immediately on bij return to tlie hotel, the naval 
gentleman ordered a post-chaise and left Not- 
n^tingham on an agreeable Irip to Mansfield, 
Chesterfield, Sheffield, Leeds, Wakefield, Tad- 
castor.lork, Northallertou,Darlington, Durham, 
NewoMtle, and Carlisle; at each and every one 
of which places—such were his needs—the 
naval gentleman had to go to the bankers, 
and obtain cash for bills which he presented. 
Leaving Carlisle he departed by the direct road 
for London, and was not heard of for some 
days. • • 

But so soon as the government advertise¬ 
ment arrived in Nottingham, flic ingenious Mr. 
Wright was suddenly struck with an idea, and 
concluded (by a remarkable exercise of his in¬ 
tellectual forces) that the naval gentleman and 
the robber of the mail-cart were one and the same 
person. So he caused handbills descriptive of 
the naval genUeman’s appearance to be printed 
Biubcironlated, and he sent out several persons 
in pursuit of the purloiner of his hundred 
pounds. Amongst other places, a number of 
iiandbills were sent to Newark by stage-eoabh 
on Thursday, the 1st of February, addressed to 
Mr. Clarke, the postmaster, who also kept the 
Saracen’s Head inn. Unfortunately, this parcel 
was not opened until about noon on Pnday, the 
Slid of rebruarj; but the moment Mr. Clarke 
read one of the notices, he recollected that a 
pntleman in naval uniform had, about four 
I hours before, arrived from Tuxford at.his house 
in a chaise and four, had got change from him 
for a bank-note of 35/., and had immediately 
started in another chaise and four for Grant- 
barn. 

Now, was a chance to catch the naval gentle¬ 
man before he reached Lamdon, and an instant 
pursuit was commenced, but the devil stood Ins 
friend so far, for he reached town about three 
I bonrs Irfore his pursuers. His last change was 
art Enfleld-bighway, whence a cliaise and four 
carried bw to town, and set him down in 
Bishopsgate-street between ten and eleven on 
Eriday night. The potboys saw him get into 
a hackaey-coaeh, taiung his pistols and port¬ 
manteau with him; but they could not tell the 
number of the coach, nor where he directed the 
eOBcltman to drive. 

'Having thus traced the highwayaian to Lon¬ 
don, of eonrse no one ooald then dream of 
1 taking any further steps towards his apprehen¬ 
sion without consulting “the public office, Eow- 

i 


street,” in the matter j asdi at the public office, 
Bow-street, the vflair was placed ia the basis 
of one Mr. John Clark, who enjoyed great re¬ 
putation as a clever “ runner.”. Mr. John 
Clark’s first act was to issue a reward for the 
appearance of the haokney-coadanan—an act 
which was so effectual that, on Monday morn¬ 
ing, there presented himself at Bow-stteet, an ' 
individual named James Berry, who said that 
he was the coachman in qnes&n, and deposed 
that tlie person whom he had conveyed m his 
ooaoh the Friday night preceding was one 
George Weston, whom he well knew, having 
been a fellow-lodger of his at the sign of 
tlie Coventry Arms, in Potter’s-ficlds, Tooley- 
street, about four months ago. He also said 
that 'Weston ordered him to drive to tlie first 
court on the loft hand in Newgate-street, where 
be se( him down, Weston walking through the 
court with his porlraanteau and pistols under 
his arm. Further information than this, James 
Perry could not give. On Tuesday, the Ctli of 
February, a coat and waistcoat, similar to those 
worn by the naval gentleman implioated in tlicsc 
transactions, were lound in “ Pimlico river, near 
Chelsea Waterworks,” by one JohnSiiarp; and, 
finally, Mr. Clark, of the public office. Bow- 
street, in despair at ids want of success, adver- | 
tisfd George Weston by name. But, although a I 
laige number of notes and bills were “ jint off” | 
or passed between that time and the month of i 
November, not the least trace could be had of ^ 
liim. Mr. Clark, of tlie public offiee. Bow- ’ 
street, owned liimself done at last, and so, in j 
the pleasant round of highway robberies, foot- | 
paderies, burglaries, and muiders, the affair was 
almost forgotten. j 

In the middle of the month of October, a | 
gentleman, dressed (of course) in the height of j 
the mode, entered the sliop of Messrs. Elliott j 
and Davis, upholsterers, in New Bond-street, ; 
aooompanied by an intimate friend, whom he j 
addressed as Mr. Samuel Watson. Tlie gen- ! 
tlemau’s own name was AVilliam Johnson; he i 
had, as he informed the upholsterers, recently i 
taken a house and some laud near Winchclsea, i 
and he wished tliem to undertake tlie furnishing ^ 
of his house. The uphoistereis, like cautious | 
tradesmen, requested “ a reference,” which Mr. i 
Jolinson at once gave them in Mr. Hanson, a 
tradesman, residing also in New Bond-street. 

Mr. Hanson, on being applied to, said that Mr. 
Johnson had bought goods of him to the amount 
of 70/., and had paid ready money. Messrs. 
Elliott and Davis were perfectly satisfied, and 
professed their readiness to exccate Mr. John¬ 
son’s orders. Mr. Johnson’s orders to the up¬ 
holsterers were to “let him have everything 
suitable for a man of 500/. a year, an amount 
which he possessed in estates in Yorkshire, in¬ 
dependent of the allowance made to him by his 
father, who had been an eminent attorney in 
Birmingham, but had retired upon a fortune of 
3000/. a year.” Elliott and Davis fook Mr. 
Johnson at his word, and completed the order 
in style; then, about the middle of January, the 
junior partner started for Winchelsea, and took 
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the bill with him. Like a prudent man he put 
,np at the hm, and made inquiiies about his 
. debtor. Nothing could be more satwfectory. 
Mr. Johnson lived with the best people of the 
county; Mr. Jidinson went everywhere, and was 
a most affable, liberal, pleasant gentleman. So 
when Sir. Ksvis saw Sir. Johnson, and that affable 
gentlemm bogged him, as a i^onal favour, to 
defer the presentation of his little account until 
March, he at onee ooneurred, and returned to 
London, to give Elliott a glowing account of 
his reception, and to inspire him with a certain 
amount of jeidonsy that he—Elliott—had not 
taken the account himself. March game, but 
Johnson’s monCT came not; instead thereof a 
letter from Johnson, stating that his rents 
wdntd be due on the 25th of that month, that 
he did not like to hurry his tenants, but that he 
would be m town the first or second week in 
April, and'discharge the bill. Reading this 
epistle, Elliott looked stem, and was secretly 
glad he had mi been to Winchelsea; while 
I)avis, glancing over it, was secretly sorry he had 
said so much. 

While the partners were in this state, in the 
second week in April, no money having in tlie 
moan time been forthcoming, enter to them a 
neighbour, Mr. Timothy Lucas, jeweller, who 
gives them good day, and then wants to know 
their opinion of one Mr. Johnson, of Win¬ 
chelsea. “ Why ?” asked the terrified uphol¬ 
sterers. Simply because be had given their 
firm as reference, to the jeweller, who had 
already sold liim, on credit, goods to the amount 
of IfiOf., and had just executed an order for 
800 a worth of jewellery, which was Ihcu packed 
and ready to be sent to Winchelsea. Non% 
consternation reigned in New Bond-street. 
Johnson’s debts to Elliott and Davis were above 
370f.; to Lucas above 130/.; immediate steps 
must be adopted; so writs were at once taken 
out, and the London tradesmen, accompanied 
by a sheriff’s ofliecr, set out to Winchelsea to 
meet their defrauder. 

Early on Monday morning, the 15th of April, 
as they passed through Eye, on their way, they 
observed Mr. Johnson and his intimate friend, 
Mr. Samuel Watson, coming towards them on 
horseback, escorting a chariot within which were 
two ladies, and behind which was a groom on 
horseback. Davis the trusting, conscious of 
having temporarily nourished a snake in his 
upholstering bosom, pointed out Johnson tb the 
sheriff’s owxt, who immediately rode up to 
arrest him, and was as immediately knocked 
down by Johnson with the bntt-end of his 
riding-whip. The tradesmen rushed to their 
officer’s assistance, but Johnson and Watson 
beat them off; and Watson, drawing a pistol, 
swore he would blow tbeir brains out. Inis' so 
checked the upholstering ardour, tliat Johnson 
and Watson managed to escape, returned in 
groat htste.to Wkohrisea, where they packed 
their plate and valuables, and made off at fuU 
speed across country, leaving directions for 
the ladies to follow them to London in the 
chariot. 


Clearly the London tsadesmen were non¬ 
plused ; clearly the thing' for them to do, was, 
to consult with tJie mayor and nriurapM trades¬ 
men of the town; cleiily the place for the con¬ 
sultation was the coffee-room of the Nag’s 
Head. In a corner of this coffee-room lay a 
ne’er-do-weel, a pothouse loiterer, a taproom 
frequenter, a man with-the reputation of having 
once had brains which he had muddied away 
with incessant brandy-and-water. “Jack” he 
was called, and, if he had one peculiarity be¬ 
sides brandy-and-water, which was scmoely a 
peculiarity in Rye, it was his intense interest in 
all criminal matters. So, the tradesmen talked, 
and Jack listened, until they h^ given a de¬ 
scription of the person of Mr. William Johnson, 
when Jack went away to the den which he 
called home, and, returning, requested to hear 
Mr. Johnson’s appearance again described. Mr. 
Davis, the junior partner, looking upon Jack as 
a harmless lunatic, complied with the request. 
Jack gave a yell of delight, and, producing from 
under Ms ragged coat, the haudbiU wsued from 
the public office. Bow-street, speedily showed 
that Mr. Johnson, of WinehelsM, and George 
Weston, the inail-robber, were one and the 
same person. 

No sooner proved, than action taken. OJT 
goes an express to the post-office. Mr. John 
Ulark is tom from the bosom of lus family and 
summoned to the public office, whence be de¬ 
spatches trusty satellites, with the result that 
Mr. Johnson, with Ms intimate friend.Mr. Wat¬ 
son, are traced from-various places to an hotel 
in Nocl-street, near Wardour-street, Soho, where 
they slept on Tuesday night. Early on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, indefatigable Mr. John Clark, 
duly apprised, is at the door of the Noel-street 
hotel, relates to the landlord Ms errand, and re¬ 
quests the landlord’s assistance: which the land¬ 
lord refuses. Clark sends a bystander off' to 
Bow-stroet for assistance, and the landlord pro¬ 
ceeds to caution his guests, who immediately ■ 
take alarm, and come sfiucMng down stairs with 
their hands in their pockets. Clark, who is 
standing at the door, does not like their atti¬ 
tude, thinks it safest to let them pass, but as 
soon as they are fairly in the street, gives the 
alarm, “ Stop thief! Stop mail robbers!” Out 
rushes a crowd in hot pursuit—pursuit wMoh 
is temporarily checked by Messrs. Johnson and 
Watson each prodnoing a brace of pistols, and 
firing three shots at their followers; but at lost 
they are botli captured. 

So far ray yellow-leaved, fiyWown, faded 
brief-sheets, *wMcb tell me, moreover, that 
George Weston and Joseph Weston are .the 
Johnson and Watson of the Winehelsea dr^aa; 
that thev will be proved to be brotlwrs; that 
George Weston wiil be proved to be the Mgh- 
wayman and Joseph the receiver; and that timre 
is a perfect cloud of witnesses ready to prove 
every indictment. I suppose they did prove it, 
for, turning back to the first -outside folio, I 
find, in a different handwriti^ and a later ink, 

“ Guilty”—to be hanged -at Tybnin—‘May 3; 
and later still 1 see an ink cruse, wMch, &om j 
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offidal experience, I know to be a record that 
tbe last memorandum had been carried out, and 
that the papers might be put by. 


PARIS PKJTUEE AUCTIONS. 

Thb number of pictures sold at the H6tel 
Drottot in Paris, in the coarse of a season, is 
about ten thousand. I hare the printed ca¬ 
talogues of eight thousand two hundred and 
serenty-fire, put up two years ago. But 
these are not the catalogues of that year, 
and not all the canvases, panels and mill¬ 
boards, by any means are catalogued; so that 
tbe round estimate just given is, probably, 
some hundreds under rather than a single daub 
*' over the mark. Last year there went as many, 
this year as mmiy or more are going. The demand 
since 1856 has been on the increase, and the 
supply keeps pace with it as regularly as though 
products of the soil or loom, aud not of the 
brush, were in question. This working of an 
economic law in the department of the line arts 
is the more noteworthy, in that it applies to 
the manufactures of dead as well as of living 
geniuses. Not that all this merchandise in oils 
and colours can be charged to the account of 
genius. Of the whole stock many indeed arc 
admirable, many are abominable, and more are 
neither very praiseworthy nor blameworthy. 
There are specimens of all times, styles aud 
schools, from high historic to low Dutch, from 
primary and ante-pro-RapliaeUf io to 1863—not 
to say later. For there are youths, like Post- 
gamboge, who paint, as Herr Wagner composes 
music, for the future—mostly in higli distemper. 
Their cutting contempt of the present and their 
prospective pretensions, remind one of the chai- 
latan’s razors, warranted to shave two days under 
the skin. 

What is best, as well as most abundantly re¬ 
presented, however, at the Hotel, is contempo¬ 
rary French art. It is not extravagant to say 
that from the exhibitions there, of any one late 
ast or of the passing season, a selection could 
e made, not only more extensive aud more com¬ 
pletely illustrative of French living artists, hut 
on the whole more beautiful tlian the very fine 
but imperfect gallery of the Luxembourg. At 
a great interval, measured by numbers, but 
worthily .next on the modern side, come the 
Belgians. The Germans—except the frequent 
4)nes who have studied in Paris, or still live and 
work here more or less in the French manner- 
are not greatly called for. Scarcely ten in the 
ten thousand are Bnglish—I mean, brought direct 
from across the Channel. The explanation of this 
would seem to lie rather iu the high ruling prices 
of islanders' oil works at home, than in French 
dislike for English art; since English engravings, 
both modem and elderly, whether after British 
or foreign originals, are much sought for by ois- 
marine collectors. Twice, in tbe bundle of oata- 
Iraues above mentioned, I find the hard-pressed 
editorial expert attributing an atrocious daub to 
"Hogart." How the great satirist had smiled 


at reading, and at seeing, the letter-press, and 
its correspondent botoh mi canvas! Prmch 
of the last century and early jiart of tins, occupy 
large spaces on the Drouotian wails. The old 
IMaii and Spamsh--mainly Italian—masters, 
with their endless train of pimils, imitators and 
copyists, mostly of the undbubtedly original 
varieties, are plenty as bt^ars in Home, or 
ragamuffaroni in Naples. Likenesses of Vene¬ 
tian signora and canals, lan^capes unlike any¬ 
thing in nature, sacred subjects treated pro¬ 
fanely, improper females mytholi^oally and 
martyrologioally labelled, masculine saints ugly 
as sinners—over all a general dispensation of 
dirl, liquorice-juice, and varnish of different 
schools; but every hero and there true gold 
amid the rusty mass of base metal, veritable 
pearls among the oyster-shells. Along with 
these in quantity, surpassing them, in their 
kind and on the whole, by quality, come the 
Hollanders and Flemings. These last, whether 
they worked iu landscape, marines, figures or 
still-life, are in great and growing vogue. 

Monsieur Lancuvilie, one ol the best ap¬ 
proved professional exports of old paintings m 
Paris, whose father too- was a Gamaliel expert, 
a quite cldeily gentleman now, who has lived 
through almost as many revolutions of dille- 
tauleism as of political regimes—between which, 
by the way, as iutiraate as curious relations are 
discoverable, having again their common rela¬ 
tions in and with notable phenomena in the lite¬ 
rature of Franco of the last past fifty years— 
Monsieur Laneuvillc, 1 say, tells me that the 
lavour of the day is muon less inclined than 
lotaierly to (ho large and classic Italian styles 
of art. The prevalent modem tendency is to 
lealisin, which though it is apt to degenerate to 
love of excessive detail on one side, and to more 
vulgarity of subject aud execution on tbe other, 
IS mainly good. There is an accompanying ten¬ 
dency to exclusive spooiaUlics that are in a sort 
mechanical or of detail. Thus, the mere colour- 
seokcr flouts drawing and expression. Another 
ays twelve thousand francs fur a Meissonier, not 
eoausc it is perfectly drawn and harmoniously 
coloured, or because it does or does not convey a 
thought or sentiment, but because of its micro¬ 
scopic size. Were its square inches multiplied 
into feet, I really believe that it might bring 
(with such a man) but tbe square root of its 
price. Tbe changes of fashion in respect of art 
arc as marked, and apparently as capricious, as 
in the matter of women’s bonnets or men’s 
coats. They might be made the theme of an 
instructive and even entertaining essay, for the 
study of which the Hotel offers a mine of docu¬ 
mentary matter. 

The sums paid for the ten thousand vary ex¬ 
tremely and meanly, all the way from two or 
three or less francs for as many or more pieces 
put up in a lot, to hundreds of thousands of 
francs for one chef-d’ceuvre. Thp la,st figure 
and style are much rarer than the flrjt. 

The highest figures recorded in the annals of 
our Institution, which was then sitiukto on the 
Place de la Bourse, and known as the Hotd 
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BouilloB, were re&died on the Idth of Msf, The other is, that ManU6 never touched it, but 
1852, b; the Cone^tios, attributed to Muriilo. that it is the wo^ of hie .pt^ and imitator. 
It now hangs in the Sguare Baloon at the Louvre, Ozorio Menessee. A good mme k pictures i$ 
•where it is populariv stood before and admired as immediate a jewel as in man and woman. It 
for its beauty—ana its price, five hundred and may be nothing to young ladies in love, and to 
eighty-sk thousand francs. the fame of roses, but to amateurs in the fine 

That was a great day," the day of its going, arts, and to the merits of pictures, there are bank- 
Teterans of the Hotel feel it an hononr to have notes in a name. A Virgin and Child, called 
been present, and garrulously report its inoi- from the catalogue a Murillo, was sold at the 
dents, as who should say, Magna pars fui. The Hotel five years ago for forty-five thousand 
room was crowded and deozgenated to the last francs; it had been bought a few years before, 
degree of breathable unfragranoe. How the in an unchiistened condition, for seven hundred 
emotion of the House rose with the titanic and fifty. 

gradation of bids to the topmost holding-place The cabinet of M. Fierard was one of the 
of exaltation, if you hare been an auction fol- finest broken up by the auctioneer’s hammer, in 
lower, you niOT imagine; if not you can’t; and 1359. It was remarkably rich in old Butch 
don’t try, as I will not to describe. And how and Flemish beauties. Those who do not chance 
depict the finely - frenzied commissaire, his even to have heard of the deceased M. Fierard 
eye rollingup the sum at a thousand francs a of Valenciennes, should be advertised that he" 
glance! When his fateful hammer struck, the was not only au ardent lover and learned judge, 
assembly expressed their relief from tension by but, as is apt to be the ease with such, a very 
one of those great sub-diaphragmatic “alls!” sucli shrewd commercial connoisseur of art. W’ell, 
as impassioned orators and actors count among there was a Kuysdael that he had obtained long 


the most grateful signs of triumph; and loud ago, when picture 


gathering 

applause issued from'the public chest when tlie tritli carelekly wealthy collectors thanit is now. 
Director of the Kational Museum was announced for five thousand francs, and bugged himself 
as the purchaser. His serious rivals wore an over (he bargain. But doubts afterwards arose, 
English nobleman and a Ilussiaii prince. Had not as to the intrinsic worth of the same, bnt 
the Marquis of Hertford and Friuce Uemidoff as to the authenticity of the signature. Monsieur 
abstained from the contest, the French govern- X. took the benefit of the douot and the picture 
ment would douhtlc'-s have won the prize at for fifteen hundred francs. Somebody will hold 
something like half the cost. In the same gallery himself lucky before many years to acquire it 
■ there is the same subject differently treated by for an additional right-hand cipher. A beautiful 
the same artist, whien was acquired by Louis the marine went for seven hundred instead of seven 
Eigiitcenth in 1817 for six thousand francs. Tlie thousand francs, because, unluckily for the heirs, 
very picture, along with two otliers by tlie same it was signed doubtfully Solomon instead of 
artist, was bought in 1835 for Louis Philippe assuredly Jacob llujsdael; a Wonvermaa— 
at half a million francs. The bargain was broken with a white horse, of course—for over twenty- 
a month afterwards, and it returned to the jios- five thousand, that M. Fierard had paid three 
session of Marshal Soult. Last February there Ibousaud francs. Ou the French side there was 
was a sale of a collection of one of the Princes a concert attributed to Watteau, that stopped 
Demidoff, which brought in all eight lumdred at sixteen hundred and fifty; could it have been 
thousand francs. In it w,is the Stratoiiiec, by certified it would have easily risen an octave of 
Ingres, formerly owned by the Duke of Orleans, thousands higher. Watteaus, very rare now-a- 
for which the agent of its present princely days, if real, and very high priced, were to be 
owner bid ninety-two thousand francs. It was had fifty years ago for the present cost of good 
said at the time that yet another prince ol engravings of them before the letter. Fifty 
another French house was here, as ho had been years earlier again, his satin robed shepherdesses, 
in a famous pamplilet-dnel two years ago, the his harlequius, and pierrots, his smiling land- 
antagonist of the Due d’Aumale, who else had scapes and charming colour, were in yet nnex- 
got it cheaper. Had both princely customers hausted vogue. Boucher, his grosser successor, 
stayed away, au uudistinguislicd third party “ le peiutre des graces mignards et dcs amours 
might have had it yet cheaper; had the vendor bourns,” whose excessive fertility of production 
not been a prince, yef yet cheaper. prevents rarity even to-day, and Fragonard, who 

To rotmn for a little to the Murillo. There fell with the Bourbons and Dubarry, before tha 
“VC two malicious legends about it. One is, that Kevolution and the hard Romanastio severity 
the old monks gave the artist his bed and board, of David and his school, enjoy a similar thougu 
and some quite small daily wages for the time lie lesser, and less deserved, recovery of estimation, 
worked, but the balance of his bill in notes of in the prevalent revival of a taste rather cathoho 
indukeuces drawn beyond time. The other is, than nice, at best eclectic rather tlian select, 
that Marshal Soult, while campaigning in Spain, At the Lord Seymour sale three seasoes back, 
conveyed ittohispossessiou still loss expensively, the Marquis of Hertford added to his immense 
by indulging the modern monks in immunity magazine a Boniiington, for fifty thousand 
from plunder by My one else. There are also francs, for which his brother had paid but four 
two morose criticisms sn it. One is, that it has thousand five hundred. Boniungton, apart 
been so repainted and repaired, as not to leave from his intrinsic merit, whiifii is great, has 
a clear hand breath of Murillo’s original touch, fashion in his favour; 1 mean that fashion is in 


was less the mode 
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fikVour of those who hare his wor^s to sel]* Hft 
w»s an EagHsbwan, bora in 1801, a of 
Gros, deceased in 1838. Had. int life been 
Bpaeed a decade lon^c, be needed to. have been 
a busy man to braan over all the canvases now 
sold as bis. Anything anthentkallj his bi'i^ 
prices tlu^ would have been an astonishing 
comfort to the yonng artist. But critics had 
not then discovered, and amateurs had not been 
tanght, that his worst sketches are better worth 
than he was recompensed for his finished efiorts. 
Ion will have heard the story of Wiertz, the 
eccentric Belgian genius ? It is said to be true; 
it is at least characteristic. His Death ofj 
Batroolus was refused admission to a certain 
esliibition one year, be not having then con¬ 
quered reputation. To the next annual exhibi- 
f *«**°n he sent in his own name a Eubens, which, 
by suigular accident, was little known, and 
which the keen-eyed jury of examiners sternly 
sat on with the expected verdict of. Get thee 
behind me and not into our salon. Quo is con¬ 
stantly reminded of that refusal, by the wise 
heads of Leipsks University iu 1601, of his 
doctoral degree to a young candidate, whoso 
thesis read on that occasion now holds honoured 
place in all complele editions of the works of 
Leibnitz. Another Belgian, Gallait, was high 
content to receive for his first exhibited picture, 
in 1885, the sum of eighteen hundred francs. 
It has passed through various bands since, 
growing in estimation as it went, till it fell a 
few years ago into those of a Deniidoff, who was 
also high content with lus acquisition at twenty 
thousi^ francs. I think, without boipg sure, 
that the same is one of the seventeen choice 
pictures of the second of the Demidotf sales 
this year. It was carried off from other active 
competitors by the Marquis of Hertford for one 
hundred and fifty-five thousand francs. At the 
Houdelot sale, in 1857, was a little Chardin, 
bought by the Duke (then Count) de Moray— 
who, by the way, is a finely instinctive, as well 
as cultivated, virtuoso, besides being an iiigc- 
I nious playwright, a clever statesman, and a most 
I successful man of business—bought, 1 say, the 
I little Cliardin for four thousand fi\e hundred 
francs. M. Michel, who was present, whispered 
my by-sitting friend L., that he had once sold 
the identicm Chardin fur five hundred francs. 
Now everybody at the Hotel who knows the 
ire Michel—^and every frequent body there 
oes know him—^knows that it is not in his 
nature or line ever to sell without handsome 
profit. At the Hope sale, in 1858, the gem 
was a Hobbema, which went under the liammer 
' at forty-three thousand francs. It was not so 
I largo, perhaps not so complete, a specimen of 
that unrivalled landscapist, though more pleasing 
than the one of the famous Patureau sale of a 
preceding season, which was bought by a Berlin 
banker for a hundred thousand francs—his most 
profitable investment, if a constant income of 
re&ed pleasure, the endless joy that emanates 
from a tiling of such beauty, enu balance money 
dividends. They wero both cheap, and neither 
could be had to-day, if freshly offered in the 


I Bub Drotm, for the same sums with accrued 
interest. 

And here is fame for yon. It isealy in quite 
ilatter days that we have come to imow that- 
Meindert Hobbema was a oontemporaiy of 
Buysdael, to whom his woihs, despite notable 
distinctive qualities, whre used to be attributed 
by ODunoisseuts in their vanity of possessioii, 
and "assigned” by uasorupulous traders in 
their greed for gain. In the two hundred and 
twenty catalogues of sales that ooonrred in 
HoUand from 1684 to 1738, edited by Hoet, his 
name docs not once appear. The teacher other 
than Nature herself, the nationality, the poor 
skeleton dates even of birth and death of this 
magic master of earth and air and heaven’s 
boundless light, we are mainly in the dark 
about. It would seem probable, from the small 
number left us of his works, and from the few 
traces of his life, that he died young, “before 
his shadow lay long on the earth in the setting 
sun.” As did Paul Potter and Bonuingtxm at 
twcntj-eiglit, Brauwer at thirty-two, Gcricault 
at thirty-three, Giorgione at thirty-four, Buys- 
dael, Piumesan, and Watteau at thirty-seven, 
Corregio and Caravaggio at forty, V.au Dyke 
and Gel Sarto at forty-two, Cuyp at forty-tliice. 
Not, my dear young Green Lake, unappreciated 
modest hope of the new school, that your dis¬ 
coloured I'ailcy should draw from this necrology 
of the early-called fatidio horoscojie for self and 
further claims on the eihausfcd interest of 
friends. For Titian the Great lived to ninety- ■ 
nine, and brave old Michael Angelo to ninety, 
Tintoretto and Claude Gelee to emhty-lwo, 
Piimalaccio mid Cliardin to eighty, Greuze to 
seventy-nine, David to seventy-seven, Poussin 
to seveuty-oiie, Paul Gerritzen,' the miller’s son, 
whom we are agreed to call BtmbraudtvanBvn, 
to sixly-ciglit. Da Vinci, who was only not one 
of the famously great iu scienoe because he 
was greater in art, to sixty-four, Proudhon and 
Bubens, graceful purity aud exuberant force, to 
sixty-three. 

I was saying that Hobbemas used sometimes 
to be signed Kuysdacl. It is far more usual 
iiow-a-days to put Hobbema, or some other 
name iu good credit on the art exebauge, to 
Bxyze’s canvas. There are adepts in this pecu¬ 
liar department of what may be literally styled 
the literature of art. They are as erudite as 
skilful. The majority of amateurs—especially 
the fashionable sort, who are the majority— 
though they ipay have or como to have a more 
or less since! e love of art for art’s sake, are 
most superficial, extrinsic eonnoisseurs. Their 
first ordinary question is before venturing to 
bid, "Is it signed?” The vendor is able to 
answer this question aflirmatively oftener than 
he otherwise could, thanks to tho professional 
monograminatist. 'This oouuterfeiter has made 
a special study of simatures, not only materially 
of their i dottings and t crossings, but historically 
of their variations at difiere& epochs. Thus 
he knows, and practises in accordance with his 
knowledge, that Hobbema signed his large 
pieces with Christian and family name in full; 
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oUters M. Bobbema, othets siffl Hob¬ 
bema; that the lettera should be small, ine- 
gular, greyish in ccdour, not too well foraied 
• nor too prominent, generally in the middle 
foregrouM on tlie ground, and not in the right 
or left-hand comers, ijilher indistinct, and wrth- 
ont date. Bembrandt should be in the left not 
the right comer, in bitnmeu, with a long-tailed 
E: it in full, JElembrandt van Ryn, then tlie 
date should bo affixed. A Proudhon, done 
before ho went to Italy, should be signed in 
enpitab P, P. P.; after that eposb, and accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, Prud’hon, or Pierre Paul 
Prud’llon, the letters traced as if with a tremu¬ 
lous lianti This matter of signal ures is curi- 
ouslv insisted on by virtuosi, even in cases that 
admit no question of authenticity. I know a 
I Diaz, most marked with his marked manner of 
j ten years ago—so far superior to his present 
i degeneration—but by some accident not signed, 

! sold in 1859 for four hundred francs, clieerfully 
' signed next day by the master, and resold next 
year for six hundred francs to the same man 
whose bid was arrested a twelvemonth before at 
three hundred and forty. 

Tlie next best proof of worth after high birth 
' i is good social connexion. Next to signatures 
j! comescals. "Youobserve.geullemen,” remarks 
the expert, as he hands the dubious Corregio to 
|1 the oommisslennaire, “that the seal on the back 
j of the frame sbow.s this to have come from the 
' gallery of Cardinal Pesoti.” And although it is 
I as plain as any possible combination of pike- 
I staves or hand-spikes that his eminence's gallery 
; never could have warehoused all the works at- 
' tributed to that magazine, it is as true as history 
and the laws of trade that any one work with 

I sncii scaling-waxed proof of respectable local 
' habitation and associate name sells five, ten, 

' twenty per cent higlier than though it lacked 

I I the cardinal’s hat in red wax. A doubtful 
1 1 Soaraboechio, w liich, if a body only dare trust to 
I' his own eyes, is a sad waste of oils and pigment s, 

' has gamed a certain value hy sojourning in the 

cabinet of tbe Marquis of Bricabrac : if it can 
1 1 be sliown that he had it from the Aspersion of 
the celebrated gallery of the Duke d’Inganno, 
its Hotel price is often doubled. Again, as a 
man sometimes of low origin and poor character, 
and unaccustomed to good company, obtaiiss 
I credit by having the reputation of being regard¬ 
less of expense, so a worthless piol urc may come 
to have money worth by running up an extrava¬ 
gant bill at the Hotel. The owner sends it there, 

f ives some one an order to bid up to, say, nine 
iindrcd and fifty, and, acting as his rival, carries 
off himself at one thousand francs liis own pro¬ 
perty that is dear at one hundred francs. IVlien 
now he offers it for a real sale to an innocent 
amatenr, as a charming bit, for a mere honest 
trifle of profit on its cost at auction, he has the 
commissaire’s bill to show in proof. There are 
too numerous other tricks practised at the Hotel. 
-Unhappily Aey are not peculita- to that institu¬ 
tion, and need not he insisted on. The world 
is full of baits and hooks and gudgeons and hard 
lines, but abounds in pleasant places too, of; 


I 

which, despite anything yet said, the Hotel is 
one. Tbe dealings there are generally honest.' 

If people will buy poor piotuies sometimes for 
good ones, and pay dearly for tbeRl, the fault is 
oftenest their own. And since they oftenest 
derive pleasure from them timt harms no one 
else, where is the fault? Suppose your Ktto- 
raccio is not an original after all. What tlira, 
if you are persuaded that it is? But perhaps, 
you never bought a Pittoraccio, and do not 
know what “ a ^entiful supply of inward com-' 
forts and contentments it hath.” I have aud 
do. It was last year, from the “collection of 
M. D., sold on account of his leaving Baris—a 
cause de ddpart.” There are M. D.s darting 
in this way every winter by the Rue Drouot. 
The wayfarer may read on the dead walls laige 
posters announcing tbe going of themselvefur' 
and effects. What undiscovered bournes they 
lend to, why their family initial is always H., 
whether they come back the next year with 
more galleries—these are among the mysteries 
of Paris. The D. cabinet was not stoeked al¬ 
together with masterpieces. I seemed to recol¬ 
lect having seen parts of it at former similar 
sales, and recognised some of my passing ae- 
quoinfanoc from the shops of tbe Rue Jacob 
and the Quais. The auction was advertised to 
commence at one o’clock “ very precisely,” 
which is French time for about two. I went 
early and took a front seat. At a qnarter>-past 
two the somewhat dingy object of my hopes was 
put upon the table. This was encouraging to 
the hopes, for prices rule considerably lower 
during the first half-hour or so than afterwards, 
when, to speak the lanppiage of the plaoc, “ la 
veute soil chaufff-e.” 'fliis warming of the sale 
depends partly on the commissaire prisonr and 
crier and expert, whose respective reputations 
and consequent profits depend in turn largely 
uuon their skill in this sort of oalonfaction. 
They generally begin by throwing in the really 
or supposedly less important articles, without 
referenoe to their catalogue order, bj way of 
kindling wood as it were. But besides their 
stoking and blowing, the house grows spon¬ 
taneously more combustible with time. The 
magnet lo emanations or what not of each indi- 
vidual are developed by attrition with his right 
and left-hand neighbours; the rising sympathies 
cumulate and fuse and re-act again with multi¬ 
plied force on paeh individual, and, the official 
operators rubbing all the while, a -sweeping 
electric current is established, running across 
the table with ever-increasing force and rapidity; 
and bids and cries and cries and bids leap back 
and forth like battledore and shuttlecock or live 
lightning. 

The expert took it from the shelf, run a 
sponge over it, gave it a last penetrating look 
away beneath the varnish, handed it to the 
commissionnaire, turned to the estalognc, and 
heralded: Sainte Zitella, by Pittoraccio, No. 47. 
“Pittoraccio, No. 47 of the catalogue, mes¬ 
sieurs!” cri^ the commissaire. "Sainte Zi- 
tella,” shouted the crier, “ at—how much ?”— 
aside to the expert—“five hundred francs.” 
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Five imndred francs, fonr hondred and ninety, 
tigOity, and so dom to three, tm, one hnndrM, 
and still the hoose gave no sign. Which mts 
rather a bad sign for me. The expert’s first- 
announced figure is generally somewhere near 
what he, from his large ex^rience, judges the 
picture will really bring. When no one inter¬ 
rupts such a gradation of tentatory falls as this, 
the probalnlity is that half a dozen persons are 
watching and waiting each that the rest show 
'their Mnds first. This constantly-recurring 
phenomenon is one of the many queerities of 
the Hotel. “ Come now! Anything you will; 
dealer’s OTce, prk de marchand, voyons! 
Ninety ? Eighty f But, gentlemen!—a ravish¬ 
ing moroeau—given for nothing—comes from 
the gallery of Cardinal Fiasco, as you may see 
f from the seal with the cardinal hat on the back 
of frame—voyons!” So cry, and exhort, and 
announce, aud objurgate the officials, till the 
crier has rattled down to seventy-five. Echo 
from the house answers, “ Seventy-five.” This is 
what may be balled the seed price, which swells 
slowly by ones and twos to a Imndred, whore its 
growtli is arrested. Then the commissaire, who 
has faith in its vitality, digs about it with his 
hammer, and pours out round about it his elo¬ 
quence ; and the expert takes a new look at 
the picture, and has the air of discovering new 
beauties and of confirming his original estin)ate 
of its-originaliW; and pbre Michel then asks to 
see it, though he knows by heart its every line 
and speck of dirt, and scans it with intense 
keenness, veiled by thin indifference of manner, 
and grafts a fresn five on the hundred. Say 
now the present possessor of that chef-d’ceuvre 
enters into the stnfe, holding it safe to go along 
with such a shrewd shop-dealer, whom ho drives 
off the track at one hundred and seventy-five, 
and so hopes to have it. But some one two 
rows of chairs behind, or a standing member in 
the back of the house, or some other quidam 
quite invisible to him, has established commu¬ 
nication with the wrong side of the tables, and 
rises another ten. I am hurt and warming, so 
I spring ten over him, angrily, perhaps fifteen: 
hitchet a hatchet, up he goes, and up I, to two 
hundred aud fifty, seventy, eighty,, and so on. 
But 1 beat him in the end. 

Here is the first enjoyment, whicb is of 
triumph. Then I got it clieap, which is enjoy¬ 
ment the second, of economy mixed with subtler 
ingredients. The pleasure of fishing or of gold¬ 
hunting is not in the money-value of the fish or 
of the nugget only; it is in the luek, in finding 
a firm foothold to the strained tiptoe of hope, 
instead of falling down, as was possible, on one’s 
heels ^ain, or further, lower back. To stale 
the case arithmetically: You have bought to-day 
a Spaventole or a van Abscheusen for ten 
pounds, which, rather than not have had, you 
would have paid forty pounds; on your way 


home from the scene of your triom{df, yonr 
pocket is picked of thirty pounds in money, or 
of a wstffli of that value: this night you lie 
down to rest an ever so mnch happier man than 
though you had paid forty pounds for yonr 
prize a^ had not had your pocket piokecL 
The third enjoyment is in the carrying home 
of the picture—an enjoyment of which wealthy 
amateurs and impersonal national gidleries and 
the like, who employ agents and porters, never 
taste. You hold the precious object fast, and 
warm, and proudly in your arms, like mi Erl- 
king’s daughter or the first-bom heir of your 
house. The veiy aching of your mnsoles, so 
closely associated with the reward of the effort, 
spices the pleasure. You slip along through 
Side-streets to get on the sooner to where you 
can gloat in freedom over your treasure. You 
feel for passengers you meet, who have no 
Pittoraecios under their arms, the gratefully- 
mingled sentiment of gratitude for your favoured 
lot, and of cheap compassion creditable to your 
humanity for their deprivations. You hurriedly 
snatch the key from the concierge, mount the 
stairs two at a time to your own door, tremu¬ 
lously miss the keyhole for two minutes, and 
are now at home. You set Pittoracoio on a 
chair by the window, then on another chair by 
another window; you try him, bis in idem, by 
all the lights from sunrise to sundown, and by 
lamp and candle; yon bang him by the book¬ 
case, and cut him down to re-hang him by the 
door, new merits of cxecnliou coming out at 
every turn. Next you show liim to your friends, 
and consult them for opinions, which, if they 
are persons of taste, are affirmative and congra¬ 
tulatory. 

That having lasted for a few days, then 
come further enjoyments, the most exquisite of 
all, to wit, the cleaning process, the removal of 
fhc varnisii, the almost discovery of a signature, 
llie complete discovery of the master’s touch 
aud quality, aud the crowning glory of rc-var- 
uishing. But here words fail—like merchants 
in a financial crisis, at the veiv moment when 
need is sorest—and I shut up shop. 

Although further cousidcration aud compa- 
lison hare led me to the conviction that the 
Bo-callcd Sainte Ziteila of Pittoraccio is a bur¬ 
gomaster’s wife by Van Schmieren, the real 
value of that obef-d’oeuvre is rather increased 
than diminished by the change of attribution. 
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VEPT IT A TJTI n A QTT tare wronged tMs respectable and now most 

VJbXll nilXllJ VAOn. afflicted famfly of. I had better withdraw- 

BT ia« ABTHOB OF “ II IS HBVEB TOO liTE 10 MEBD.” jjgfe jjj Hardio interrupted him with sorrowful 

—•- dignity: “These arc mere family matters; if you 

CHAPIEE ivv Tv are a man, respect them.” 

Thdke was not a moment to lose, so Green went reading on like Pate: ‘“Better 

emptied the pocket-book into his hat, and sifted withdraw my opposiUon to the marriage, or else 
the contents in a tnm of the hand, announcing “ seems iny own flesh and blood will go about 
each discovery in a whisper to his eieited, and blackening my reputation.’” 

peering, associates:— Hkrdie stamped on the ground. I tell 

“Alot of receipts.” honour as a gentleman there’s no 

“Of no use to any one but me,” said the money there but my grandfather’s guinea. My 
prisoner earnestly. money is all in my waistcoat-pocket, where you 

“ Two miniatures; gold rims, pinchbeck look.” 

backs.” ^ flutter of unoasmess seemed to come over 

“They are portraits of my children when the detective: he darkened his lantern, and re- 

' young: Heaven forgive me, I could not give placed the pocket-book hurriedly in the prisoner’s 

I them up to my creditors: surely, surely, you will breast, felt him all over in a minute, and, to keep 

not rob me of them.” up the farce, robbed him. 

“Stash your gab,” said Mr. Green roughly. “Only eight yellow boys,” said he oon- 
“ Here’s a guinea. Queen Anne’s reign.” temptuously to his mates. He then slipped the 

" It belonged to my great-grandfather: take it, money back into Hardie’s coat-pocket, aud con- 
but you will let me redeem it; I will give 51. for ducted him to his own gate, tied him to it by the 

it, poor as I am: you can leave it on my door- waist, and ordered him not to give the alarm for 

I step, and I’ll leave the 51.” ten minutes on pain of death. 

I' “Stow your g.ab. Letters; papers covered “I consent,” said Mr. Hardio, “and thank you 
I with figures. Stay, what is this ? a lot of memo- for abstaining from violence.” 

I randa.” “All right, my tulip,” said Mr. Green cheer- 

' “They are of the most private and delicate fuUy! and drew his compauions quietly away. 

I chaiueter. Pray do not expose my family mis- But the next moment he began to run, and, 
f fortunes.” And Mr. Hardie, who of late had making a sudden turn, dived into a street, then 
1 been gathering composure, showed some signs of into a passage, and so winded and doubled 
agitation; the two figures glaring over bis till be got to a small pubho-bouse: bo used some 
shoulder shared it, and bis remonstrance only flash word, and they were shown a private room, 
made Green examine the papers keenly: they “ Wait here an hour for me,” he whispered; “I 
might contain some clue to the missing money, must see who liberates him, and whether he is 
It proved a miscellaneous record: the price of really as innocent as he reads, or we have been 
Stocks at various days; notes of the official countermined by the Devil’s own tutor.” 
assignee’s remarks in going over the books, &c. The unexpected turn the evidence had taken, 
At last, however. Green’s quick eye fell upon a evidence of their own choosing too, cleared Mr." 
fainter entry in pencil; figures: 1,4; yes, actually Hardio with the unprofessionals. Edward 'em- 
14,0001 "All right,” he said: and took the braced this conclnsion as a matter of course, and 
paper close to the lantern, and began to spell it urged the cliaraoter of that ^ntleman’s solitary 
out: tr^ucer; Alfred was a traitor, and therefore 

“‘This day Atod told me to my face I had why not a slanderer? 

14,0001. of Captain Dodd’s. We had an angry dis- Even Sampson, on the whole, indined to a 

j oussion. What can he mean? Drs. Wycherley similar conclusion. 

I and OsmendFthis same day, afflicted me with hints At tliis crisis of the discussion a red-haired 
! that he is deranged, or partly. I saw no signs of pedlar, with very large whiskers and the remains 
1 it Wore. Wrote to my brother entreating him of a black eye, put his head in, and asked whether 
j to give me 2001. to replace the sum which I really Tom Green was there. " No,” said the Doctor 
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stoutly, not desiring company of this stamp. 
“ Don’t know the lai” 

The pedlar ianghad: “ There is not many that 
do know him at all hours; however, he w here, 
sir.” And he whipped off the red hair, and 
wiped off the black eye, and lo Green ipse. He 
received their compliments on his Protean powers, 
and told them he had been just a minute too late; 
Mr. Hardie was gone, and so he had lost the 
chance of seeing who came to help him, and of 
hearing the first words that passed between the 
twoi this, he said, was a very great pity; for it 
would have shown him in one moment whether 
certain suspicions of his were correct. Pressed 
as to what these suspicions were, he begged to 
be excused saying any more for the present. 
The Doctor however would not let him off so, 
but insisted on his candid opinion. 

"Well, sir,” said Green, “I never was more 
puzzled in my life, owing to not being near hand 
when he was untied. It looks all square how¬ 
ever. There’s only one little thii^ that don’t fit 
somehow.” 

They both asked in a breath what that was. 

“The sovs. were all marked.” 

They asked how he knew; and had he got 
them in his pocket to show ? 

Green uttered a low chuckling laugh: " What 
me fake the beans, now I Hve on this side the 
hedge ? never knew a cove mix his liquors that 
way but it hurt his health soon or late. No, 1 
took them out of one pocket, and felt of them as 
I slipped them into the other. Ye sec, gents, 
to do any good on my lay, a man must train 
his senses as well as his mind; he must have a 
hare’s ear, and a hawk’s eye, a bloodhound’s 
nose, and a lady’s hand with steel fingers and a 
silk skin. Now look at that btmoh of fives,” 
continued the master; and laid a hand white and 
soft as a duchess’s on the table; “it can put 
the bracelets on a giant, or find a sliarper’s nail- 
mark on the hack of the knave of clubs. The 
beans were marked. Which it is a small 
tiling, but it don’t fit the rest. Here’s an unsus¬ 
picious gent took by surprise, in moonlight medi¬ 
tation fancy free, and all his little private family 
matters found in his innocent bosom quite pro¬ 
miscuous; but his beans marked: that don’t 
dovetail nohow. Gents, did ever you hear of the 
man that went to the bottom of the bottonJess 
pit to e?se his mind P Well, he was the head of 
my faauly: I must go to the bottom whether 
there’s one or not. And just now I see but one 


way.” 

“And what is that?” inquired both his com¬ 
panions in some alarm. 

“ Oh, I mustn’t threaten it,” Green, “ or 
I shall never have the stomach to do it. But 
dear me, this boozing ken is a very unfit place 
for you, you are dhampagne-gents not dog’s nose 
ones. Now you part and make tracks for 
home, one on foot, and one in a fly. You won’t 
see me, nor hear of me again, till I’ve something 
fresh,” 

. And so the confederates parted, and Sampson 


and Iward met at Albion YiUa; and Edward 
told Hs mother what they had done, and his oon- 
viction th»tMr. Hardie was inaooe^, and Alfred 
adanderer as well as a traitor: “And indeedj” 
said he, ‘*ifwe had but stopped to reflect, we 
should bare seen how unlikely the money was 
not to be lost in the Agra. Why the ’Tiset 
says she went to pieces almost directly she 
struck. What we ought to have done was, not 
to listen to Alfred !Etodie like fools, but write 
to Lloyd’s like people in their senses. I’ll do it 
this minute, and find out the survivfcg officers 
of the ship: they will be able to give us infor¬ 
mation on that bead.” Mrs. Dodd approved; 
and said sbe would write th her kind correspon¬ 
dent Mrs. Beresford: and she did sit down to 
her desk at once. As for Sampson he returned 
to town next morning, not quite convinced, but 
thoroughly staggered; and determined for once 
to resign his own judgment, and abide the result 
of Mrs. Dodd’s oorrespondenoe and Mr. Green’s 
sagacity. All he insisted on was, that his 
pl^rd about Alfred should be continued; he 
left money for this, and Edward against the 
grain consented to see it done. But pliioards 
are no monopoly: in the afternoon only a section 
of Sampson’s was visible in most p^s of the 
town by reason of a poster to this effect pasted 
half over it: 

"Eifit Goweas Bewabd. 

“Whereas yesterday evening at 10 o’clock 
Bichard Hardie Es(^. of Musgrove Cottage, 
Barkington, was assaulted at his own door by 
three ruftos, who rifled his pockets, and read 
his private memoranda, and committed other 
acts of violence, the shock of which has laid Mm 
on a bod of sickness, the above reward shall be 
paid to any person, or persons, who will give 
.such information as slyxll lead to the detection of 
all or any one of the miscreants coueemed in 
this outrage. 

The above reward will bo paid by Mr. Thomas 
Hardie of Clare Court Yorkshire.” 

On tills the impartial police earac to Mr. 
Hardie’s and made inquiries. He received them 
in bed, and told them particulars; and they 
gathered from Peggy that she bad beard a cry 
of distress, and opened the kitchen door; and 
Betty and she had ventured out together, 
and found poor master tied to the gate with an 
old cord; tMs she produced, and the police in¬ 
spected and took it awity with them. 

At sight of the Notice, Edward felt cold and 
then hot, and realised the false and perilous 
position into which he had been betrayed : “ So 
much for being wiser than the law,” he said: 
“ what are we now but three footpads P” This, 
and the insult his sister had received, made the 
place poison to Mm; and hastened their depar¬ 
ture by a day or two: the very next day (Thurs¬ 
day) an affiche on the walls of* Albion Tilla 
announced that Mr. CMppenham,* auctioneer, 
would sell next Wednesday on the premises 
the greater part of the furniture, plate, china. 


I 
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glasa,''Orimtal inlaid boxes and screem, with 
sevei^ saperb India shawls, soaris, and dresses; 
also a twenty-one years’ lease of the rilk; seven¬ 
teen to ran. 

Edward took nnfamished apartments in Lon¬ 
don, near EnsseU-square: a kislity in which, as 
he learned from the ’Tiser, the rooms were large 
and cheap; he packed just so much furniture as 
was essential: no knick-knacks. It was to go by 
rail on Mon^y s Mrs. Dodd and Julia were to 
follow oj^Tuesday: Edward to stay at Barkington 
and loo^&ter the sale. 

Meantime their secret ally. Mi’. Green, was 
preparing his .threatened coup. The more he 
reflected the more he suspected that he had been 
outwitted by Peggy Black; she had led him on, 
and the pocket-book had been planted for him. 
If so, why Peggy was a genius, and in his own 
hne; and he would marry her, and so kill two 
birds with one stone: make a Detective of her 
(there was a sad lack of femal^ Detectives); 
and, once his wife, she would split on her 
master, and he should defeat that old sol¬ 
dier at last, and get a handsome slice of the 
14,000/. 

He manoeuvred thus; first, he went back to 
London for a day or two to do other jobs, and 
to let this matter cool: then lie returned, and 
wrote from a town near Barkington to Peggy 
Black, telling her he had been sent away sud¬ 
denly on a job, but his heart had remained behind 
with his Peggy : would she meet him at the gate 
at nine that evening ? He had sometliing very 
j particular to say to her. As to the nature of 
the business the enclosed would give her a hint. 
She might name her own day, and the sooner 
the better. 

The enclosed was a wedding ring. 

At nine this extraordinary pair of lovers met 
at the gate; but Peggy seemed hardly at her 
ease; said her master would be coming out and 
catching her; perhaps they had better walk up 
the road a bit. “ With all my heart,” said 
Green; but he could not help a little sneer: 
"Your master?” said he: “why he is your 
servant, as I am. What, is he jealous ?” 

"I don’t know what you mean, young man,” 
said Peggy. 

“I’ll tell you when we are married.” 

" La, that is a long time to wait for my answer: 
why, we ain’t asked in church yet.” 

“There’s no need of that; I can afford a 
special license.” 

j “Lawk a daisy: why you be a gentleman 
then.” 

1 “No, hut lean keep my wife like a lady.” 

I “You sounds very tempting,” murmured 
i ^Eggy, throwing her skirt over her head—for a 
j drizzle was beginning—and walking slower and 
I slower. 

Then he n^e hot lore to her, and pressed her 
I hard to riame the day. 

She coquetted with the question till they came 
near the mouth of a dark lane, called Lovers’ 

I Walk; then, as he insisted on an answer, she 


, I 

hni^ her head baslifuUy, a:;d oo;%hed a little 
eoi^h. At which preconcerted signal a huge 
policeman sprang out of the lane and eoUared 
Mr. Green. 

On this Peggy, who was all Lie from head to 
heel, uttered a little scream of dismay and 
surprise. 

1^. Green laughed. 

" Well, you are a downy one,” said he. “ I’ll 
marry you all the more for this.” 

TheDetective put his hands suddeniy inside the 
policeman’s, caught him by the bosom with his 
right hand by way of fulcrum; and with his left 
by the chin, which he forced violently back, and 
gave him a slight Cornish trip at the same 
moment; down went the policeman on tlio back 
of his he.'id a fearful crack : Green th^i caught 
the astonished Peggy round the neck, kissed"^ 
her lips violently, and fled like the wind; re¬ 
moved all traces of his personal identity, and up 
to London by the train in the character of a 
young swell, with a self-fitting eye-glass and a 
long moustache the colour of Ms tender mis¬ 
tress’s eyebrow: tow. 

Prom town he wrote to her, made her a formal 
offer of marriage; and gave her an address to 
write to “should she at anytime think more 
kindly of Mm and of his sincere affection.” 

1 suppose he specified sincere because it was 
no longer sincere : he hurled the offer into Mus- j j 
grove Cottage by way of an apple of discord: at i 
least so 1 infer from the memorandum, with 
which he retired at present from the cash- 
hunt. 

“Mr. llardie has the stiff, I tMnk : hut, if 
so, it is planted somewhere; doesn’t carry it 
about him; my Peggy is Ms mistress : nothing 
to be done till they split.” 

Victorious so far, Mr. Haidie had still one 
pressing anxiety; Dr. Sampson’s placard ; this 
had been renewed, and stared Mm everywhere 
in the face. Every copy of it he encountered 
made Mm shiver; if be had been a mau of im¬ 
pulse, he would have tom it down wherever he 
saw it: but he knew that would not do. However, 
learnmg from Jane, who had it from old Betty, 
who had it from Sarah, that Mrs. and Miss Dodd 
would leave for London the day before the sale, 
and Edw&rd the day after it, he thought he might 
venture M the busy Mtermediato time to take 
some liberties with it. TMs he did with ex¬ 
cellent tact and judgment; Peggy and .a bill-. ' 
sticker were seen in conference, and, soon after, 
the huge bills of a travelling circus were pasted 
right over both the rival advertisements M which 
the name of Hardie figured. The consequence 
was, Edward raised no objection; he was full of 
the sale for one tMng; but 1 suspect he was 
coMent to see Ms own false move pasted over on 
such easy terms. 

On the Monday morning Peggy brought in the 
letters, and Jane saw one M Alfred’s handwriting. 

She, snatched it up, and cried “Papa, from 
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Alfred!" And she left off making the tea, while 
her father opened it with oomparatire oom- 
postwe. 

This coolness, however, did not outlast the 
perusal: "The young ruffian!” said he; “would 
you believe it, Jenny, he accuses me of being the 
cause of his last business.” 

“Let me see, papa." 

He held her out the letter; but hesitated and 
drew it back: “ My dear, it would give you pain 
to see your poor father treated so. Here’s a 
specimen: 'What could they expect hut that 
the son of a sharper would prove a traitor P 
You stole her money; I her affections, of wliich 
lam unworthy.’ Now what do you think of 
thatP” 

“Unhappy Alfred!” said Jane. “No, papa, 
I would not read it, if you ate insulted in it. 
But where is he ?” 

“The letter is dated Paris. See I” And he 
showed her the date : “but he says here, he is 
coming back to London directly; and he orders 
me in the most peremptory way to be ready with 
my accounts, and pay him over his fortune. 
Well, he is alive at all events : really my good, 
kind, interfering, pragmatical, friend Sampson 
with his placards made me feel uneasy, more 
uneasy thmi I would own to you, Jenny.” 

“ Unhappy Alfred!” cried Jane, with the tears 
in her eyes; “ and poor papa!” 

"Oh never mind me,” said Mr. Hardie; 
"now that I know no harm has come to him, 1 
really don’t care a straw; I have got one child 
that loves me, and that I love.” 

“ Ah yes, dear, dear papa, and that will always 
love you, and never, never, disobey you in small 
things or great.” She rose from the table and 
sealed this with a pious kiss; and, when she sat, 
down with a pink flush on her delicate cheek, his 
hard eye melted and dwelt on her with beaming 
tenderness. His heart yearned over her, and a 
pang went through it: to think that he must de¬ 
ceive even her, the one sweet soul that loved 
him! 

It was a passing remorse the successful plotter 
soon predominated, and it was with unmixed 
satisfaction he saw her put on her bonnet directly 
after breakfast, and hurry off to Albion Villa to 
play the part of his unconscious sieve. 

He himself strolled in the opposite’ dbection, 
not to seem to be watching her. 

He was in good spirits; felt like a general, 
who,‘after repulsing many desperate attacks suc¬ 
cessfully, orders an advance, and sees the tide of 
battle roll away from his bayonets. His very 
body seemed elastic, indomitable; he walked 
lustily out into the country, sniffed the perfumed 
hedges, and relished life. To bo sure he could 
not walk away from all traces of his misdeeds; 
he fell in with objects, that to an ordinary s*ner 
might have spoiled the walk, and even marred 
the spring-time; he found his creditor Maxley 
with grizzly beard, and bloodshot eyes, bela- 
bourii^ a milestone; and two small boys quiz¬ 
zing him, and pelting him with mud; and soon 
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after, he met his creditor, old Br. Phillips, m 
a cart, coming back to Barkington to end his 
days there, at the almshouse. But to our tri¬ 
umphant Bankrupt and Machiavel these things 
were literally nothing; he paced complacenldy 
on, and cared no m<m for either of those his 
wrecks, than the smiling sea itself seems to care 
for the' dead ships and men it washed ashore a 
week ago. 

He came home before luncheon for his gossip 
with Jane; but she had not retume:^ All the 
better; her budget would be the large" 

To while the time he got his file of the 
Times, and amused himself noting down the fluc¬ 
tuations in Peruvian bonds. 

While thus employed he heard a loud knock 
at his door, and soon after Peggy’s voice and a 
man’s in swift collision. Hasty feet came along 
the passage, the parlour door opened, and a 
young man rushed in pale as ashes, and stared 
at him; he ‘Hjns breathless, and his lips moved, 
but no sound came. 

It was Edward Dodd. 

Mr. Hardie rose like a tower and manned him¬ 
self to repulse this fresh assault. 

Tbe< strange visitor gasped out, “ You are 
wanted at our house.” 

CHAPtEB XXXV. 

Jane Habdie found Albion Villa in the mise¬ 
rable state that precedes an auction; the house 
raw. Us contents higgledy-piggledy. The stair 
carpets, and drawing-room carpets, were up, and 
in rolls in the dining-room; the bulk of the 
furniture was there too; the auction was to be 
in that room. The hall was clogged with great 
packages, and littered with small, all awaiting 
the railway carts; aud Edward, dusty and deli¬ 
quescent, was cording, strapping, aud naUiiig 
them at the gallop, in his shirt sleeves. 

Jane’s heart sank at the visible signs of his 
departure. She sighed; and then, partly to 
divert his attention, told him hastily there 
was a letter from Alfred. On this he ran up¬ 
stairs and told Mrs. Dodd; aud she came down 
stairs, and took Jane up softly to her friend’s 
loom. 

They opened the door gently, and Jane saw 
the grief she was come to console; or to em¬ 
bitter. 

Such a change! instead of the bright, elastic, 
impetuous, young beauty, there sat a pale lan¬ 
guid girl, with “weary of the world” written on 
every part of her eloquent body; her right hand 
dangled by her side, and on the ground beneath 
it lay a piece of work she had been attempting; 
but it had escaped from those listless fingers: 
her left arm was stretched at full length on tlie 
table with an unspeakable abandon, and her brow 
laid wearily on it above the elbow. So lies the 
wounded bird, so droops the broken lily. 

She did not move for Jane’s light foot. She 
often sat thus, a drooping statue, and let people 
come and go unheeded. 

Jane’s heart yearned for her. She came softly 
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gad laid a Mttie liaad lightly on her shoulder, 
and, true to her creed that we must look upward 
fcr consolation, said in her car, and in solemn, 
silveiiy tones, “Oar light affliction, which is but 
for a mcanent, worketh for us a far more exceed¬ 
ing and eternal weight of glory.” 

Julia turned at this and flung her arms round 
Jane’s neck, and panted heavily. 

Jane kissed her, and, with the tears in her eyes, 
proceeded to pour out, from a memory richly 
stored with Scripture, those blessed words it is 
full of, words that in our hours of ease or biblical 
criticism pass over the mind like some drowsy 
chime; but in the bitter day of anguish and 
bereavement, when the body is racked, the soul 
darkened, shine out like stars to theinariner; 
seem then first to swell to their real size and 
meaning, and come to writhing mortals like pity¬ 
ing seraphim, divinity on their faces and healing 
on their wings. 

Julia sighed heavily: “Ah,” she said, “these 
are sweet words. But I am not ripe for them. 
You show me the true path of happiness: but 1 
don’t i/oant to be happy; it’s Hm 1 want to be 
happy. If the angels came for me and took me 
to heaven this moment, 1 should be miserable 
there, if I thought he was in eternal torment; 
ay, 1 should be as miserable there as I am here. 
Oh Jane, when God means to comfort me, lie 
will show me he is alive; till then words are 
wasted on me, even Bible words.” 

“Tell her your news, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Dodd quietly. She was one of those, who lake 
human nature as it is, and make the best of it. 

“Juliadear,”s.iid Jane, “your fears are ex- 
travagant; indeed: Alfred is alive, we know.” 

Julia trembled, but said nothing. 

“ He has written to-day.” 

“Ah! To you?” 

“No, to papa.” 

“ I don’t believe it. Why to Iiim ?” 

“ But I saw the letter, dear; I had it in my 
hand.” 

“Did you read it?” asked Julia, trembling 
now like an aspen, and fiuttering like a bird. 

“No, but I read the address, aud the date in¬ 
side, and I saw the handwriting; aud I was 
offered the letter, but papa told me it was full 
of abuse of him, so 1 declined’* to read it; how¬ 
ever, I will got it foryo».” 

Mrs. Dodd thanked her warmly; but asked 
her if she could not in the mean time give some 
idea of the contents. 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Dodd; papa read me out a 
ggeat deal of it. He was in Baris, but just start¬ 
ing for London: and he demanded his money 
and his accounts. You know papa is one of his 
trustees.” 

“Well, but,” said Mrs. Dodd, “was there 
nothing—nothing about-?” 

"Oluyesihcre was,” said Jane, “only I—well 
then, fordear Julia’s sake—^the letter said, ‘Wiiat 


♦ This was one of those involuntary inaccuracies 
which creep into mortal statements. 


wonder the son of a sharper should prove a 
traitor F You have stolen her money, and / her 
affections, and’—oh, I can’t, I can’t.” And Jane 
Hardie began to cry. 

Mrs. Dodd embr^ed her like a mother, and 
entered into her filial feelings: Mrs. Dodd had 
never sfcen her so weak, and, therefore, never 
thought her so amiable. Thus oocupiM they 
did not at first observe how these tidings were 
changing Julia. 

But presently looking up they saw her stand¬ 
ing at her .full height, on fire with wrath and in- 
suited pride. 

“ All, you have brought me comfort,” she cried. 
"Mamma, I shall hate aud scorn this man some 
day, as much as I hate and scorn myself now for 
every tear I have shed for him.” 

They tried to calm her, but in vain; a new ■ 
gust of passion possessed the ardent young 
creature, aud would have vent. She reddened 
from bosom to brow, and the scalding tears ran 
down her flaming checks, and she repeated be¬ 
tween her clenched teeth, “My veins are not 
filled with skim-milk, I can tell you: you have 
seen how I can love, yon shall see how I can 
hate.” And with this she went haughtily out 
of the room, not to expose the passion which 
overpowered her. 

Mrs. Dodd took advantage of her absence to 
thank Jane for her kindness, and told her she had 
also received some letters by this morning’s post, 
ami thought it would be neither kind on her part 
nor just to conceal their purport from her. She 
then read her a letter from Mrs. Boresford, and 
another from Mr. Grey, in answer to queries 
about the 11,000/. 

Sharpe, I may as well pbserve, was at sea; 
S:iyliss drowned. 

Mrs. Boresford knew nothing about the matter. 

Mr. Grey was positive Captain Dodd, when in 
ooraiuand, had several thousand pounds in his 
cabin; Mrs. Beresford’s Indian servant had been 
detected trying to steal it, and put in irons: 
believed the lady bad not been told the cause— 
out of delicacy: and Captain Eoberts had 
liberated him. As to whether the money had 
escaped the wreck—if on Captain Dodd's person. 

It might have been saved; but if not, it was cer¬ 
tainly lost: for Captain Dodd to his knowledge 
had run on deck from the passengers’ cabin the 
moment the ship struck, aud had rem^ed there 
till she went to pieces; and everything was 
washed out of her. . 

“Our own opinion,” said Mrs. Dodd, “Imean 
Edward’s and mine, is now, that the money was 
lost in the ship; and you can tell your papa 
so, if you like.” 

Jane thanked her, and said she thought so too; 
and what a sad tiling it was. 

^oon after this Julia returned, pale and calm 
as * statue, and sat down humbly beside Jane; 
“0, pray with me,” she said:, “pray that I may 
not hate, for to bate is to be wicked; and pray 
that I may not love, for to love is to be 
miserable.” 
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Mrs. Dodd retired, with her ususl taet and 
self-denial. 

Then Jane Hardie, being done with her friend, 

! and ftiU of sorrow, syro^^hy, and faith, fonnd 
words of eloquence ateost dirine to raise bet. 

With these pions eorrsolations Julia’s pride 
and self-respect now co-operated; relieved of her 
great terror, she felt her insult to her fingers’ 
ends! “ I’tt never degrade myself so for as to pine 
for another lady’s lover,” she said. “ I’ll resume 
my dnlaes in another sphere, and try to face the 
world by degrees. I am not quite alone in it: I 
have my mother still—and my Kedeemer.” 

Some tears forced their way at these brave, 
gentle words. Jane gave her time. 

Then she said: “Begin by putting on your 
bonnet, and visiting with me. Come with one 
‘' who is herself thwarted in the carnal affections; 
come with h®: and see how sick some are, and 
we two in health; how racked with pain some 
are, and we two at ease; how hungry some, and 
we have abundance; and, above all, in what 
spiritual deserts some lie, while we walk in the 
gospel light.” 

“ Oh that I had the strength,” said Julia; “ I’ll 
try.” 

She put on her bonnet, and went down with 
her friend: but at the street door the strange 
feeling of shame overpowered her; she blushed, 
and trembled, and begged to substitute the garden 
for the road. Jane consented, and said every¬ 
thing must have a beginning. 

The fresh air, the bursting buds, and all the 
face of nature, did Juba good; and she felt it; 
“Ton little angel,” said she, with something of 
« her old impetuosity, “ you have saved me. I was 
making myself worse by shutting myself up in 
that one miserable room.” 

They walked hand in hand for a good half hour, 
and then Jane said she must go: papa would miss 
her. Julia was sorry to part with her, and almost 
without thinking accompanied her through the 
house to the front gate; and that was another 
point gained. “ I never was so sorry to part with 
you, love,” said she. “When will you come again? 
We leave to-morrow. I am selfish to detain 
you; but it seems as if my guardian angel was 
leaving me.” 

I Jane smiled. “I must go,” said she, “but 
rU leave better angels th^ I am beluud me. 
Heave you this: ‘Humble yourself under the 
«%hty hand of God!’ When it seems most 
harsh, then it is most loving. Pray for faith to 
s»y witi me, ‘ Lead us by a way that we know 
not.’" 

They kissed one another, and Julia stood at 
the gate and looked lovingly after her, with the 
tears standing thick in her own violet eyes. 

Now Masdey was oomi^ down the road, all 
grizzly and bloodshot, baited by the boys, who 
had gradually swelled in number as he dr^ 
nearer the town. 

Jane was shocked at their heathenish cruelty, 
and went off the path to remonstrate with 
fihem. 


On "ftis, Mailey fall i^on her, and began 
beating her about the head and ahonlders with 
■his heavy stick. i 

The miserable boys uttrawd yells of dismay, 
but did nothing. 

Julia uttered a violent scream, but flew to her 
friend’s aid, and crying, “ Oh yon wretch! you 
wretch 1” actually eau^t the man by the throat 
and shook him violently: he took his hand off 
Jane Hardie, who instantly sank moaning on the 
ground,.and he cowered like a our at ^e voice 
and the purple gleaming eyes of the excited 
girl. 

The air filled with cries, and Edward ran out 
of the house to see what was the matter; but 
on the spot nobody was game enough to come 
between the furious man and the fiery girl. The 
oonsequenee was her impetuous courage began 
to flag, and her eye to waver; the demented man 
found this out by some half animal instinct, and 
instantly caught her by the shoulder and whirled 
her down on her knees: then raised his staff 
high to destroy her. | 

She screamed, and was just putting up her ! 
hands, womau-like, not to see her death as well 
as feel it, when something dark came past her 
like a rushing wind, a blow, that sounded exactly 
like that of apaviug ram, caught Maxley on the 
jaw ; and there was Edward Dodd blowing like 
a grampus with rage, and Maxley on his back 
in the road; but men under cerebral excitement 
are not easily stunned, and know no pain: he 
bounded off the ground, and came at Edward 
like a Spanish bull. Edward slqiped aside, and 
caught 1dm another ponderous blow that sent 
him staggerins, and his bludgeon flew out of his 
hand, and Edward caught it; lo! the maniac 
flew at him again more ficieelythan ever : but 
the young Hercules had seen Jane bleeding 
on the ground: he dealt her assailant in full 
career such a murderous stroke with the 
bludgeon, that the people, who were running 
from all quarters, slirioked with dismay, not for 
Jane, but for Maxley; audwell they might: that 
awful stroke laid liim senseless, motionless, and 
mute, in a pool of his own blood. 

“Don’t kill him, sir; don’t kill the man,” was 
the cry. 

“ Why not ?” said Edward sternly. He 
then kneeled over his sweetheart and lifted 
her in his arms like a child. Her bonnet 
was all broken, her eyes were turned upwards 
and set, and a little blood trickled down her 
cheek; and that cheek seemed streaked white 
and red. 

He was terrified, agonised; yet he gasped out, 
“Ton are safe, dear, don’t be frightened.” 

She knew the voice. 

“ Oh, Edward!” slie said, piteously and ten¬ 
derly: and then moaned a little on his broad 
bosom. He carried her into the house out of 
the crowd. 

The poor old doctor, coming in to end his 
days in the almshouse, had seen it all; he got 
out of bis cart and hobbled np. He had been 
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in the smy, mid had both exp^noe and skill. 
He got her bonnet off, and at sight of her head 
looked vei 7 grave. 

' In a minate a bed was laid in the drawing¬ 
room, and all the windows and doors open; and 
Edward, trembling now in eveir limb, m to 
Musgrove Cottage, while Mrs. Dodd and Jnlia 
loosened the poor girl’s dress, and bathed her 
wounds with tepid water (the doctor wonld not 
allow cold), and put wine carefully to her lips 
with a teaspoon. 

“Wanted at your house, pray what forP” 
said Mr. Harihe superciliously. 

“ Oh, sir,” said Edward, “ such a calamity. 
Pray come directly. A ruffian has struck her, 
has hurt her terribly, tenibly.” 

“ Her! Who?” asked Mr. Hardie, beginning 
to be uneasy. 

“Who! why Jane, your daughter, man; and 
there you sit chattering, instead of coming at 
once.” 

Mr. Hardie rose hurriedly and put on his hat, 
and accompanied him, half confused. 

Soon Edward’s mute agitation communicated 
itself to him, and he went striding and trembling 
by his side. 

The crowd had gone with insensible Maxley 
to the hospital; but the traces of the terrible 
combat were there. Where Maxley fell the last 
time, a bullock seemed to have been slaughtered 
at the least. 

The miserable father came on this, and gave a 
gimt scream like a woman, and staggered back 
white as a sheet. 

Edward laid his hand on him, for he seemed 
scarce able to stand. 

“No, no, no,” he cried, comprehending the 
mistake at last; “that is not hers—Heaven 
forbid! That is the madman’s who did it; I 
knocked him down with his own cudgel.” 

“ God bless you! you’ve killed him, I hope.” 
“Oh, sir, be more merciful, and then perhaps 
He will be merciful to us, and not t^e this 
angel from us.” 

“No! uo! you are right: good youi^ man. 
I little thought 1 had such a friend in your 
house.” 

"Don’t deceive yourself, sir,” said Edward; 
"it’s not you I care forthen, with a great cry 
of anguisli, “I love her." 

At this blunt declaration, so new and so offen¬ 
sive to him, Mr. Hardie winced, and stopped be¬ 
wildered. 

But they were at the gate, and Edward 
hurried him on. At the house door he drew 
back once more; for be felt a shiver of repug¬ 
nance at entering this hateful house, of whose 
happiness he was the destroyer. 

But enter it he must; it was his fate. 

The of the poor Captain he had driven 
mad met him in the passage, her motherly eyes 
full of tears for him, and both hands held out to 
him like a pitying angel. 

“Oh, Mr. Harie," she said in a broken voice. 


and took Mm, and led him, -wonderstruck, stupi- 
fied, shivering with dark fe^, to the room where 
his crushed daughter lay. 


A HANDEUL OF HUMBUGS. 

What is a Humbug? A Humbug is one 
who, standing at the Great Tribunal of Public 
Opinion, endeavours to wrest from those before 
wnom he appears, a verdict more favourable 
than Ms rightful claims justify. Humbug is 
an absurd offence, however, ratlier than a 
crime: wMeh is indicated by the fact that this 
peculiar kind of misdeed has got to be called 
by a name, wMoh has in it something comic. 
Such words as Hypocrite, Deceiver, Pepurer, 
are applied to the more serious offenders in tMs 
way. We change our tone when we talk of a 
Humbug. We do not suppose him to be cover¬ 
ing base designs with a specious exterior 
carriage; he has no such aims in view, as lie 
in the black heart of an logo or a Tartufc. He 
is only an ambitious sinner; a man who feels 
his deficiencies, and tries by any means to hide 
them. He is to a certain extent, no doubt, a 
cheat, but he does not want to cheat you out of 
TOur money or your property, but only out of a 
little—or a great deal if he can get it—of your 
admiration and respect. 

Humbug, then, oeing an offence against the 
social, and not the civil or criminal code, is only 
punishable socially. The penalty commonly en¬ 
forced against it, is of a negative rather than a 
positive sort, and consists ra the withduawal 
or cospiuence. Of course, this particular pu¬ 
nishment is administered in a greater or a less 
degree, according to the nature of the offence— 
nay, in many cases it is omitted altogether. 
Perhaps Cordial Humbug is the most heavily 
visitecl in this way, though I am not at aU sure 
that it is the worst form in which tMs vice 
shows itself. Be that as it may. Cordial Hum¬ 
bug is a thing that people will not stand. 

When Mr. Hearty, meeting you on your 
return from Boulogne, grasps your hand and 
almost wrings it off, exclaiming at the same 
moment, “ Dear old boy—how glad 1 am to see 
you back agaiu—^now come, let’s hear all about 
your traveb”—when this happens, you will, if 
you know the world, return Hearty’s greeting 
civilly, and, asking after Mrs. Hearty, will soon 
bring the interview to a close. But jf, on the 
otiier hand, you are really ignorant of the nature 
of Hearty and his tribe, you will probablj 
launch out into some account of how you have 
passed the last fortnight, when it is not unlikely 
that Mr. H. will interrupt you by remarking 
that “you cannot tell Mm about it there, but 
that you must come and see him, and then you 
can have a long comfortable talk about it—^now, 
\^en will you come and have a chop ?" Hearty 
concludes oy asking. “ Well,” you nepD, “let 
me see, this is Monday. CM Tuesday I-ve got 
to make some ariangemeixts about sendiog me 
boy to school, and Wednesday there’s—” 
“Ah,” cries Hearty,, who has been getting 















other blessings, attending upon it.” In another 
place, the same speaker defends the pastime of 
• angling by the example of the apostles, who, 
be it remembered, were fishermen by trade, 
and fished, not for pleasure, but to get a 
living. Here is some wondrous special plead¬ 
ing; “Concerning which last—namely, the 
Prophet Amos—I shall make but this observa¬ 
tion, that he that shall read the humble, lowly, 
plain style of that prophet,"and compare it with 
the high, glorious, elojjuent style of the Propliet 
Isaiah, may easily believe Amos to be, not only 
a shepherd, but a good-natured, plain fisherman. 
Wliich I do rather believe by comparing the 
affectionate, loving, lowly, humble Epistles of 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, whom we 
know were all fishers, with the glorious language 
nad high metaphors of St. Paul, who we may 
believe was not. And for the lawfulness of fish¬ 
ing it may very well be maintained by our 
Saviour’s bidding St. Peter cast his hook into 
the water and catch a fish, for money to pay 
] tribute to Ciesar.” Here, again, is a verse from 
11 tlie angler’s song, in which the writer represents 
11 himself to be a follower of the apostles—in 
j angling; a pursuit, by-tlie-by, in which tliey 
I probably did not engage, 
ii 

' The first men tluit our Saviour dear 

j Did choose to wait upon here 

I ■' West fishers were, and fish the last 

' 1 Food was, that he on earth did taste. 

!! 1 therefore strive to follow those 

j j yVhom he to follow him hath chose. 

1 ; A man may as well say that, because Sir 
,1 Humphry Davy was fond of fishing as a re- 
I laxation from scientific pursuits, he (the roa- 
soner) was a follower of Sir Humphry Davy, 

' ■ because be was an angler. Here is a cruel bit 
■. of Humbug from the same song: 

! 

I And when the timorous trout I u alt 

To take, and he devours my bait, 
j How poor a thing sometimes 1 find 

j Will captivate a greedy mind. 

The trout is not “ greedy,” but hungry, be it. 
observed, and this is a cruel and wicked perver¬ 
sion of terms. A trout, angling for old Izaak, 
about breakfast time, with a bit of that “pow¬ 
dered beef” of which he was so fond, might 
have applied the same term to this “gentle 
angler” when he gobbled up the morseg and, 
inaecd, might have spouted the whole of the 
verse. 

In an amiable little passage, again, directing 
the harmless fisherman how to bait his hook 
with a live frog, there occurs an expression 
which the reader will view with abhorrence: 
“ Put your hook through his mouth, and out at 
his gills, and then, with a flue needle and silk, 
sew the upper prt of his leg with oiJy one 
stitch to the arming-wire of your hook, or tie the 
frog’s* leg above the upper joint to the armed 
wire; and, in so doing, Aim as though you 
loved him, that is, harm him as little os you may 
possibly, that be may live the longer.” There 
IS a sanguinary treaoherousness about this, “as 


if you loved him,” which almost makes one’s 
flesh creep. 

But, as if to complete the evidence against 
himself, and to prove that we have not mis¬ 
judged our old friend Izaak, we find him further 
I on in Ills celebrated treatise allying himself with 
one whom we have just denounced as an especial 
and Arch-Humbug: “ Let me tell you, scholar,” 
says our author, “ that Diogenes wdkod, one 
day, with a frieiw to see a country fair; where 
he saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut¬ 
crackers, and fiddles and hobbyJiorses, and many 
other gimoracks; and having observed them, and 
all the other fiunimbrums that make a complete 
country fair, he said to his friend, ‘ Lord! how 
many things are there in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need.’ ” Walton was a Hum¬ 
bug of the Simple and Amiable sort. 

Is not his portrait against him P No doubt 
it was the fashion of the age in which ho lived 
to wear the hair long, and in curls; but this 
does not excuse Izaak’s style of coiffure, much 
less a certaiu combination of intense amiability 
with ounuing and stinginess, which seems to me 
to pervade ins countenance; the latter qualities 
being especially developed about the comers of 
the mouth and among tlie crow’s-feet which lie 
near the eyes. As a general rule, I have 
observed that men stricken in years, who wear 
grey liair very long, put behind their ears, and 
curling on the shoulders, are invariably Hum¬ 
bugs, and are not uncommonly tremendous Bores 
into the bargain. 

When Burke in the middle of one of his most 
splendid ovations, suddenly plucked a dagger 
from his bosom, and flinging it upon the fioor 
of the House of Commons, exclaimed, “ Tliis is 
what you will gain by an alliance with Prance” 
—when our illustrious statesman was guilty of 
this performance, he perpetrated one of the 
most complete and finished acts of Hainbug on 
record. tJonsider the preparation that must 
have been made to carry this affair into effect. 
Consider how the performer must have gone 
to the drawer of his cabinet of curiosities to 
search for that dagger, how he must have made 
sure of its fitting easily in the sheath—for his 
effect n onld have been mined if it had stuck 
at the last moment, or come out of his waist¬ 
coat sheath and all—how he must have re¬ 
hearsed in his study the best way of flinging it 
down, how he must have secreted it inside his 
waistco;it, jierhaps dined with it there, felt that 
it was all right from time to time while chattiig^ 
freely with friends in the lobbies of thd House, 
given it a last loosening toucli just before it was 
wanted, and then—flourished it out with a gleam 
and a twinkle before that august assembly! 

Humbug is losing its hold upon the people of 
the newer generation. It still has its votaries, 
however, vmo cling to it—its votarieSj its priest¬ 
hood, and its Temple—a certain mighty Hall 
not a hundred miles from the Strand. I have 
heard that in tliat same Hatt the song of Sally 
in our Alley may not be sung, because Sally’s • 
lover asserts that of all the days in the week he 
" dearly loves but one day. 
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And that’s the dav that comes betwixt 
The Saturday and Monday. 

For then oh I drest all in my best, 

I walk abroad with Saliy : 

She's the darling of my heart. 

And she Ihres in our alley.” 

The Hall is of opinion that, although it is not 
here openly avowed, tliat the lovers do not go 
to church, there is yet a certain vagueness 
about this “ walking abroad,” which renders the 
song unfit to be sung within that Temple of 

Hum-iJity. It is also on record that the 

national song of “Rule Britannia” is forbidden 
within its walls: not because it is a somewhat 
stupid and boastful piece of poetry, but because 
in the chorus to the song are to be found the 
words “ Britannia rules the waves.” Now it is 
not Britannia, says Exeter Hall, that rules the 
waves. 

After this, we may drop the subject of Hum¬ 
bug, dreading anti-climax. 

GAZETTING EXTRAORDINARY. 

Quren SABE? Who knows? is an exclama¬ 
tion constantly in the mouth of every Spaniard, 
from the hidalgo to the water-carrier. Que 
sfais-jef What do I know? perpetually asks 
Michael de Montaigne in his Essays. When they 
prated of the universal knowledge of some one, 
to Archdeacon Paley, the old theologian bade 
them ask their friend if he knew how oval frames 
were turned. We are told that the cobbler should 
stick to his last, and that, provided he is ac¬ 
quainted with aU the appliances of Jiis trade, the 
mysteries of under and double-soling, welting, 
pressing, fronting, clumping, taking up, screw- 
pegging, and bevelling the edges, he need not 
bother himself about flints in the drift, or waste 
his midnight oil in endeavouring to find an anti¬ 
dote to disinfecting fiuid. But suppose he does 
not know all about his own trade—suppose 
the cobbler has not got the length of his last 
properly in his mind—suppose there are combi- 
‘ nations of cobbling of which he is ignorant—a 
style of boot-making of which he has never heard 
—what then? This is just where the shoe 
pinches the writer who has now the honour to 
address you. The desk is his lapstone, the pen 
his awl, the ink his thread, the paper his material. 
He calls himself a skilled workman, and as such 
he ought to know all the branches of journalism, 
the trade to which he is affiliated. He thought 
he did know them all, in knowing the ordinary 
daily papers, the weekly press, the “organs” of 
various classes, the “ sporting organ,” with its 
singular phraseology and recondite lore; the 
illustrated papers, wherein are always to be 
found exactly the same crowds of blob-headed 
faceless people staring with the same interest at 
royal processions, railway accidents, volunteer 
' reviews, or the laying of foundation-stones, and 
wherein, week after week, with singular perti- 
aaoity, are presented engravings of trowds used 
: in the last-named operation, engravings of ink¬ 


stands presented to mayors, and engravings of 
other deeply-interesting trophies. He knew 
that archit^ts and bwders, booksellers and 
publishers, had periodicals specially devoted to 
their interests, and well conducted; and -he 
once saw The Grocer, and learnt from its pages 
that there were groceries called manna-croup 
and melado, and cheeses known as Gouda, Eau- 
ter, and Edam, new milk. But it is only 
within the last few days that he has become ac¬ 
quainted with the existence of two publications 
of veiy peculiar qualities—organa steeped from 
the title to the imprint in matter relating to 
poverty and crime. They are both worth 
glancing through. 

The first is owned by, edited by, and bought 
by, our—your—everybody’s—^uncle. Here it is 
(London edition), price threepence, or ten sliil- 
lings per annum, eight large quarto pages. 
The Pawnbroker’s Gazette. Not “News,”^or 
“ Journal,” or “ Herald,” but “ Gazette,” as if 
to pleasantly remind it s readers, of bankruptcies, 
and unredeemed pledges, and forced sales conse¬ 
quent.thereupon. Pnnted and published in the 
highly legal and erst Insolvent Court locality of 
Serle’s-plaoe, Lincoln’s Inn, this valuable organ 
has pursued the pawning tenor of its way for the 
last twenty-five years, gladdening the hearts of 
its subscribers by appearing with unfading regu¬ 
larity once in every week. It bloomed into exist¬ 
ence, therefore, concurrently with chartism and 
other national benefits; perhaps dilated on the 
eternal fitness of pawnbrokers, on the occasion of 
the Queen’s marnage, the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral, and other great celebrations wherein 
portable property changed hands, and is now 
ably deprecating “ the restrictions upon tr.tde 
which are contained in the twenty-first section 
of the Pawnbrokers Act.” We learn from the 
number before us that “recent events naturidly 
attract attention” to these restrictions, and 
ignorantly wonder what these “ recent events” 
can possibly be. Carefully perusing this leading 
article, we come upon wliat seems the self- 
evident proposition, that “ pawnbroking is a de¬ 
licate operation,” and are at once plunged into 
a reverie on the delicacy of pawning. We, in 
our utter ignorance, read “ pawnbroking” from 
the outside point of view. Irresolute pacings 
in front of the shop, mock interest in the articles 
for sale, affectedly careless swaggerings through 
the front or purchaser’s door, and furtive darlings 
into the private entrance round the corner, are 
the only images the phrase “ delicate operation” 
conjures up. Wliat can you expect of a man who 
never heard of the baleful twenty-first section, 
and who had no notion of pawnbrokers save as 
stem appreciative beings, mysteriously blessed 
with an unlimited supply of ready money, and 
entertaining, to a man, cynical doubts as to the 
value of jewellery, and an unpleasant distrust 
fulness as to the quality of gold. But this 
“delicate operation” refers, not to the Render¬ 
ing, but to the aooeptance of pledg^, which, 
says the Gazette, “ calls for ^eat experience and 
knowledge of the world in those engaged in it.” 

We believe this so impliciUy, that we find oar- 
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self sneering wilii the writer at “no peraon under 
the age of sixteen being permitted to receive 
.pledges,” and saying with him that it savours of 
“the burlesque oouditions of lie oath which 
our fathers were presumed to take at Highgate.” 
By this time, we have lost ail sympathy with 
pawners, and are so imbued with the spirit of 
the paper as to feel every inch a Pawnee. Adopt¬ 
ing, as is our habit, the tone and opinions of the 
journal we are reading, we assert boldly that 
“the.poor and ignorant are many of them most 
improvident in their habits;” we regret “it is 
impossible to repress this kind of improvidence 
by Act of Parliament;” we laugh with scorn at 
the absurdity of tlie supposition that “the pawn¬ 
broker has a natural bias towards the receipt of 
stolen goods ;” and we say that it is annoying to 
the regular licensed trader “ to see the well-in¬ 
tentioned efforts of the legislature only play into 
the bands of the dolly-shop keeper.” We read 
the peroration of the article with a complacent 
feeling that it “ settles” all profane people who 
would cast a doubt upon the divine right of 
pawnbroking, and so come triumphantly to the 
answers to correspondents. We are gratified 
to loam from the first of these that “in tlie 
event of any article pledged being found on re¬ 
demption to have become dami^od by rats and 
mice,” we (regarded as a pawnbroker) are not 
liable to make good such damage, provided 
(and this is all important) we “ keep up such an 
eflioient staff of cats as a prudent man would be 
bound to do under such circumstances.” Before 
we have decided on the exact minimum number 
of those domestic animals consonant with pru¬ 
dence, we arc plunged into another “ answer,” 
wherefrom we find lliat under certain circum¬ 
stances (not named) “ the magistrates have the 
power to order the delivery of the property 
and that we “ can do nothing but submit until 
the pledger returns to England;” when, if he 
has sworn falsely, he may “ be prosecuted for 
peijury.” Turning in due course to the police 
intelligence, we find it has been carefully se¬ 
lected, with an eye to the interests of the trade. 
Impudent robbery of coats from a pawnbroker’s; 
a daring fellow who has broken a pawnbroker’s 
window; a pawnbroker charged with dealing in 
plate without a license; and a pawnbroker as wit¬ 
ness against a prisoner; are the principal cases 
reported; they curiously serve to show the va¬ 
rious phases of life permeated by the golden balls. 

The report of the monthly meeting of the 
committee of “ The Metropolitan Pawnbrokers’ 
Protection Society” is also very agreeable 
reading, though we regret to find that “the 
effort to have an annual dinner this year 
was unsuccessful,” and that " out of one 
hundred and seventy-throe invitations issued, 
each requesting the courtesy of a reply, oMy 
! twenty-one had met with any response.” This 
regret is soon dissipated, however, in the vast 
interest inspired by the subjects brought before 
the ooipmittee. That the world is in a con¬ 
spiracy against pawnbrokers, and that the most 
cautious conduct and the most complete organi¬ 
sation, are necessary, is obvious from tins record. 


A member of the society applies for assistance 
and advice, under the tr^ng oiroumstanoe of an 


fused. Solicitor to society unfeelingly remarks 
there can bo no doubt that the pawnbroker 
must give up the property, if it is identified; 
committee concur in his opinion. Committee 
return a similar answer to an application from a 
member for the means of delenco (alre,ady re¬ 
fused by “the district committee”) in connexion 
with spme stolen and pledged silk; and justify 
their refusal by the remark that “no successful 
resistance can possibly be made.” Discussion 
on a felonious and absconding pawnbroker’s as¬ 
sistant ; on a pawnbroker who stopped goods, 
offered under suspicious circumstances; on a 
c;»e wherein property hail been pleiad by a • 
wife, md redeemed by a luisband (on a legal de¬ 
claration that the ticket was lost): whereupon 
husband and wife adjourn to the Divorce Court, 
and wife’s solicitor produces ticket, and claims 
the pledged property on her behalf; upon 
“duffing” jewellery made specially to swindle 
tlie trade; and other kindred topics; prove that 
the sweet little cherubs who sit in committee at 
Hadley’s Hotel keep watch over the life and in¬ 
terests of every poor Jack whose profession is 
pawnbroking, and who falls among thieves, or 
otherwise knows trouble. These cherubs must 
not be confounded with the “Assistant Pawn¬ 
brokers’ Benevolent Society,” which is much 
agitated on “ Mr. Floodgate’s case,” and a re¬ 
port of whose meeting is on the next page. 

Not without difficulty, for the particulars are 
giveu in former numbers of the Gazette, which 
we have not seen, do we make out that Mr. Flood¬ 
gate is a pawnbroker’s shopman, who is being 

E rosecuted for an alleged breach of the law re¬ 
tting to the purchase of precious metals. The 
Assistants’ Society has met to discuss the pro¬ 
priety of furnishing him with the means of 
defence, and though some of its members ex¬ 
press a strong opinion that it is the duty of “ a 
master to defend his young man,” still a com¬ 
mittee is appointed to collect subscriptions on 
Mr. Floodgate’s behalf. The solicitor informs 
us that “a defence maybe conducted for twenty 
pounds, twenty-five pounds, thirty pounds, or, 
in fact, for any ammitt, according to the tideiit 
which might be retained,” and hmts that, “ to 
defend this case in a style commensurate witli 
the prosecution, we may be put to an expense 
of eighty or even one hundred pounds.” 

We feel this to be a good round sum, but' 
preferring it to tho vague " any amount” pre- 
viousk mentioned, we separate, determined that 
our fellow-assistant shall be properly repre¬ 
sented on the day of trial. That day of trial is 
now past; let us hope, therefore, that oru* efforts 
were not unavailing, and that Mr. Flooiteate is 

_ _ _ _i_ _ ___i__ 


by tlie literature of the Gazette, we come to the 
advertising pages. Here we have more proof of 
l^e usefulness of the paper, by finding every 
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OOBoeiTable pawabrokin^ want to. We 

m have, for one sliillms, post free, “A table 
of the rates of profits allowed to be taken hy 
pawnbrokers on intermediate sumsfor five 
shillings, “Astatistical account of the opera- 
tions in the Monts de ^idtd of France, Bel^um, 
and Ireland, and of pawnbroking in England, 
with suggestions for its improvement.” 

If we be of an antiquarian turn, a barrister- 
at-law has prepared for us “ The Law of 
Pawnswhich is not a work on chess, but a 
ooUeotion of adjudged cases, together with 
some historical account of the system of lend¬ 
ing money on pawns, as practised by trades¬ 
men, companies, and governments. Again, if we 
be a buyer, as well as a mortgagee, of miscel¬ 
laneous property, three firms of auctioneers 
announce sales of unredeemed pledges, on every 
day in the ensuing week. Pawnbroking busi¬ 
nesses to be disposed of; pawnbroking tickets 
for the “ sale trade,” “ boldly written, at from 
ninepenco the gross;” pawnbroking duiilicale 
tickets, of *‘a firmness and substance liitlieilo 
unsurpassed,” numbered consecutively lioin 
one to ten thousand, no two tickets lu the 
same month to bear a similar number, and no 
two tickets to be alike for two years; pawn¬ 
brokers’ assistants wlio want places; and jiawn- 
brokers who want assistants; arc all headings 
to the advertisements. Ifoulhs, sharp actiie 
youths, young men, respectable young men, 
men of c.vpericncc, men of from six to seven¬ 
teen years’ experience in the taking of pledges, 
countermen, salesmen innumerable, are open to 
engagements. The respectable young men mostlj 
aspire to “a situation as third,” whatever that 
may be; the youths arc able to wiile tickets as 
well as serve at the counter; while the salcsmoii 
and men of experience can, as a rule, “mark 
for the window,” and lake the managemeui in 
the absence of the principal. 

Of the other journal we had indirectly heard. 
For in the Newgate Calendar are there not con¬ 
stant references to the Bow-street Ituuiicrs’ 
organ, the Hue and Cry? The Bow-stieet 
Kunuers are gone, it is years since we read the 
Newgate Calendar, and now we find that tlie 
Hue and Cry has given up that thiilhng title, 
and calls itself the Police Gazette. 

It is published hy authority, and is of similar 
size and shape lo the journal just ileseiibed. It 
is, however, very diifereut in style and tone, 
presenting neither Icadmg article, answers lo 
Correspondents, reports of public meetings, oi 
advertisements proper. We say advertisements 
proper, because the whole paper is filled with 
advertisements of a kind, but they are uisertcd 
free of charge, and were never liable to duty. 
Tile “wants,” which occupy its columns, are 
wants of criminals still at largo. The paper be¬ 
fore us is thus subdivided. Four pages are 
taken up witli “ Informations,” and four with 
the names of deserters from her Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice. The “Informations” are subdivided into 
“Murder and Maliciously Wounding;” “Itob- 
bery and Larceny from the Person;” “Burglary 
and Househrealdng;” “ Horse and Cattle Steal¬ 


ing;” “larcenyand Embesssfement;" “Frauds 
atm Aggravated Misdemeanors;” "Misoella- j 
neous;” "Pre^r^ Stolen;” and “Property 
Pound by PoUee Officers” ^n the persons of 
prisoners and elsewhere). The style of this 
journal is of the closest, for it merely gives, as 
it professes, “ the suisianise of all informations 
received in cases of felony, and of misdemeanors 
of an aggravated nature, and agiunst receivers 
of stolen goods, reputed thieves and offenders 
escaped from custody, with the time, the place, 
and the circumstance of the offcnee. The names 
of persons charged with offences, who are known, 
but not in custody, and a description of those who 
arc not known, their appearance, dress, and other 
marks of identity. The names of accomplices 
and accessories, with every particular which may 
lead to tlieir apprehension. A description, as 
accurate as possible, of property that has been 
stolon, and a minute desoription of stolen horses, 
for the purpose of tracing and recovering them.” 
The facility of mental metempsychosis which 
made us a pawnbroker just now, converts us , 
into a police constable while reading this state¬ 
ment of tlie scope and bearing of the Police 
Gazette. We open it at our provincial statiou- 
liduse, and, conning over the acscriptious lo see 
whether any of them apply to the two suspicious- 
looking tramps we saw lurking about the manor- 
house yesterday w hen we were on duty, fail in 
this but in one of tlie advertisements we recog¬ 
nise 1 he plausible talkative man we met at the | 
eioss-roads on Sunday, who seemed for all bis | 
talkativeness t o slum our eye, and whom we beaid 
of afterwards as inquiring the way to the next 
t ow u. We repoit our discovery, a message is sent 
to tlie police superiiil cadent ot tliat tow u, and w'o i 
liavc the satisfaeliou of knowing that the Bluclier 
boots with a small bole in one toe, will shoitly 
carry their owner into Stamford jail. The ex¬ 
treme particulaiily of these descniifive “infor¬ 
mations,” is carried down to soars on llic thumb, 
to jiecuhar modes of pressing the lips wlien 
speaking, to tlie accent of the voice, and to the 
exiircssion of the eye. The dress in winch 
“wanted” persons were last seen, down lo Ihc 
patches on iheir liouscrs, the cut aud maleiial 
ot their coats, the amount of wear had out of 
tbcii hats and boots, the size of the plaits in 
their sbiits, and Itie colour of their stookings, is 
fait Ilf ully reproduced; and we rise from the pe¬ 
rusal of this portion ot the news from Bow- 
stieet, convinced that we shall soon hear of a 
large proportion of the one hundred and ten 
“informations” it contains, resulting in the ap- 
jirebension of the persons described. Subse¬ 
quently wo turn to the list of deserters, the re¬ 
ward for whoso a])preheusion has, since 1867, 
been twenty shillings instead of ten. We care¬ 
fully note the tabulated columns, headed respec¬ 
tively, name, number of regiment, ooips, where 
bom, trade, age, size, hair, eyes, face, coat, trou¬ 
sers, date of desertion, marks, antt remarks. 
Upwards of a thousand deserters from the militia 
aud line are here described; the sea-service, in¬ 
cluding the marines, does not furnish a fourth of 
I that number. 
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Instraoted imd edified, we pitt aside our 
itewljr-discoTered ^bdic^, wita «a imadibl; 
• expressed hope that our distinguished aame 
maj' never figure in the columns of either. 


THl UNCOMMEECIAL TRATILLER. 

“It is neither a bold nor a'diversified 
country,” said I to myself, “ this country which 
is three-quarters Flemish, and a quarter French; 
yet it has its attractions too. Though great 
lines of railway traverse it, the trains leave it 
behind, and go puffing off to Paris and the 
Soulh, to Belgium and Germany, to the Northern 
Sea-Coast of France, and to England, and merely 
smoke it a little in passing. Then I don’t know 
it, and that is a good reason for being here; and 
I can’t pronounce half the long queer names I 
see inscribed over the shops, and that is another 
good reason for being here, since 1 surely ought 
to learn how.” In short, I was “ here,” .and I 
wanted an excuse for not going away from here, 
and I made it to my satisfaction, and stayed 
here. 

What part in my decision was borne by Mon¬ 
sieur P. Salcy, is of no moment, though I own 
to encountering that gentleman’s name on a red 
bill on the wall, before 1 made up my mind. 
Monsieur P. Salcy, “par permission do M. le 
Mairc,” had cstablisbod his theatre in the w bite- 
washed Hotel de Villc, on the steps of whieli 
I illustrious edifice I stood. And Monsieur P. 
Salcy, privileged dweetor of such theat le, situate 
in “the first theatiieal ariondissement of the 
deparlmciit of the North,” invited Fieueh- 
Flemisli mankind to eomc and partake of the 
intellectual banquet provided by his family of 
, dramatic artists, fifteen subjects in number. 
‘■La Famille P. Saict, compoKie fl’aitistes 
dramatiques, au iiombre dc 15 siiiets.” 

Neither ahold nor a divei silled country, I.say 
again, and withal an untidy country, but pleasant 
enough to ride ill, when ibe paved ro.ads oicr 
the flats and through the hollows, are not too 
deep in black mud. A country so sparely in¬ 
habited, that I wonder where the peasants who 
till and sow and reap the giouud, ran possibly 
I dwell, and'also by wliat invisible balloons they 
arc conveyed from their distant homes into the 
I fields at sunrise and back again at sunset. The 
I occasional few poor cottages and farms in this 
region, surely cannot afford shelter to the num¬ 
bers neoessaiy to the cultivation, albeit the 
work is done so very deliberately, that on one 
long harvest day 1 have seen, in twelve miles, 
about twice as many men and women (all told) 
reaping and binding. Yet have I seen more 
cattle, more sheep, more pigs, and all in better 
case, than where there is purer French spoken, 
and also better rieks—round swelling peg-top 
ticks, well thatched; not a shapless brown heap, 
like thw toast out of a Gianrs toast-and-water, 
pinned to»the earth with one of the skewers out 
of his kitchen. A good custom they have about 
here, likewise, of prolonging the sloping tiled 
roof of farm or cottage, so that it overhangs three 


or four feet, carrying off the wet, laid making a 
good drying place wherein to hai® up herbs, or 
implements, or what not. A better ewtom than 
the popular one of keeping the refuse-heap and 
paddle close before the house door; which, al¬ 
though I paint my dwelling never so br^htly 
blue (and it cannot be too blue for me, 
bereabouts), will bring fever inside my door. 
Wonderful poultry of the French - Flemish 
country, why take the trouble to he poultry ? 
Why not stop short at eggs in the rising gene¬ 
ration, and die out and have done with it ? 
Parents of chickens have I seen this day, 

I followed by their wretched young families, 
scratching nolliiug out of the mud with an air— 
tottering about on legs so scraggy and weak, 
that the valiant word drumsticks becomes a • 
mockery when applied to them, and the crow of 
the lord and master has been a mere dejected 
ciuse of croup. Carts have I seen, and other 
agricultural instruments, unwieldy, dislocated, 
monstrous. Poplar-treos by the thousand 
fringe the fields and fringe the end of the flat 
landscape, so that 1 feel, looking straight on 
before me, as if, when I pass the extremest 
fringe on the low borizoii, I shall tumble over 
into space. Little whitewashed black holes of 
chapels, with barred doois and Flemish inscrip- 
f ions, abound at roadside corners, and often they I 
are garnished with a sheaf of wooden crosses, 
like childreu’s swords ; or, in their default, some 
hollow old tree with a saint roosting in it, is 
similarly decorated, or a pole with a very 
diminutive saint enshrined aloft in a sort of 
sacred pigeou-hoiiso. Not that we are deticieut 
in such decoration in the town here, for, oicr at 
the chuich yonder, outside the building, is a 
scenic representation of the Crucifixion, built up 
with old bricks and stones, and made out with 
])aiutcd cam as and wooden figures : the whole 
surmounting the dusty skull of some holy per¬ 
sonage (pciliajis), shut'up behind a little aslicy 
iron grate, as if it were originally jiut there to 
be cooked, and the fire had long gone out. A 
wiudniilly counti'y this, though Uie windmills 
arc so damp and rickety, that they nearlj knock 
themselves off their legs at every tiu'ii of their 
sails, and creak in loud complaint. A weaving 
couiilry, too, for iii the wayside cottages the 
loom goes wearily—rattle and click, rattle and 
click—and, looking in, I see the poor weaving 
peasant, man or woman, bending af the work, 
while the child, working too, I urns a little hand¬ 
wheel put upon the ground to suit its-height.*^ 
Au nnconseioiiablc monster, the loom in a small 
dwelling, asseiliiig himself nngenerouslv as the 
bread-winner, straddling over the children’s 
straw bods, cramping the family in space and 
air, and making himself generally objectionable 
and tyrannical He is tributary, too, to ugly 
mills and factories and blenching - grounds, 
rising out of the sluiced fields in an abrupt bare 
way, disdaining, like himself, to be ornamental 
or accommodating. Surrounded by these things, 
here I stood on the steps of the Hotel de ViUe, 
persuaded to remain by the P. Salcy family, flf- 
dramatic subjects strong. 
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There was a Fair besides. The double per- 
soasioa being irresistible, and in; sponge b^g 
left beWd at the last Hotel, I made the tonf ot' 
the little town to bu; anothet. In the small 
sunny shoi»—mercers, optioimis, and druggist- 
grocers, with here and there em emporium of 
religions images—the grarest of old spectacled 
Flemish husbands and wives sat contemplating 
one another across bare, counters, while the 
wasps, who seemed to have taken military pos¬ 
session of the torra, and to have placed it under 
wasp-martial law, executed warlike mauceuTres 
in the windows. Other shops the w-asps liad 
entirely to themselves, and nobody cared and 
nobody came when I beat with a five-franc piece 
upon the board of custom. What I sought, was 
no more to be found than if I had sought a 
nugget of Californian gold: so I went, spongeless, 
to pass the evening with the Family P. Salcy. 

The members of the Family P. Salcy were so 
fat and so like one another—fathers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, uncles, and aunts—that 1 think 
the local audience were much confused about 
the plot of the piece under representation, and 
to the last expected that everybody must turn 
out to he the long-lost relative of everybody 
else. The Theatre was established on the top 
story of the H6tel do Ville, and was approached 
by a long bare staircase, whereon, in an airy 
situation, one of the P. Salcy Family — a 
stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by a belt 
—took the money. This occasioned the greatest 
excitement of the evening; for, no sooner did 
the curtain rise on the introductory Vaudeville, 
and reveal in the person of the young lover 
(singing a very short song with his eyebrows) 
apparently the very same identical stout gentle¬ 
man imperfectly repressed by a belt, than every¬ 
body rushed out to the paying-place, to ascertain 
whether he could possibly have put on that 
dress-coat, that clear complexion, and those 
arched black vocal eyebrows, in so short a space 
of time. It then became manifest that this was 
another stout gentleman imperfectly repressed 
by a belt: to whom, before the spectators had 
recovered their presence of mind, entered a 
third stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by 
a belt, exactly like bim. These two " subjects,’^’ 
making with the money-taker three of the an¬ 
nounced fifteen, fell into conversation touching 
a charming yoong widow: who, presently ap¬ 


pearing, proved to be a stout lady altogether 
irrepressible by any means—quite a parallel 
p- case to tlie American Negro—fourth of the 
fifteen subjects, and sister of the fifth who pre¬ 
sided over the check-department. In good time 
the whole of the fifteen sunjccts were drama¬ 
tically presented, and we had the inevitable 
Ma &re, Ma Mbre! and also the inevitable 
mal£diction d’on pbre, and likewise the inevit¬ 
able Marquis, and also the inevitable provincial 
young man, weak-minded but faithful, who fol¬ 
lowed Julie to Paris, and cried and laughed and 
choked all at once. The story was wrought out 
with the help of a virtuous spinning-wheel in 
the beginning, a vicious set of diamonds in the 
middle, and a rheumatic blessing (which arrived 


by post) from Ma M^re towards the end; the 
whole resulting in a small sword in the body of 
one of the stoiri gentlemen imperfeotlyrepressed 
by a belt, fifty thousand franca per annum and 
a decoration to the other stout gentleman im¬ 
perfectly repressed by a belt, and an assurance 
from everybody to the provincial young man 
that if he were not supremely happy—which he 
seemed to have no reason whatever for being— 
he ought to be. This afforded him a final op¬ 
portunity of crying and laughing and choking 
all at once, and sent the audience home senti¬ 
mentally delighted. Audience more attentive 
or belter behaved there could.not possibly be, 
though the places of second rank in the Theatre 
of the Family P. Salcy were sixpence each in 
English money, and the places of first rank a 
sliifling. How the fifteen subjects ever got so 
fat upon it, the kind Heavens know. 

What gorgeous china figures of knights and 
ladies, gilded till they gleamed agmn, I might 
have bought at the Fair for the garniture of my 
home, if I had been a French-Flemish peasant, 
and had had the money! What shining coffee- 
cups and saucers, I might have won at the turn¬ 
tables, if I had had the luck 1 Ravishing per¬ 
fumery also, and sweetmeats, 1 might have 
speculated in, or I might have fired for prizes 
at a multitude of little dolls in niches, and 
mi^ht have hit the doll of dolls, and won francs 
and fame. Or, being a French-Flemish youth, 
I might have been drawn in a hand-cart cy my 
compeers, to tilt for municipal rewards at the 
water-quintain: which, unless I sent my lancc 
clean through the ring, emptied a full bucket over 
mo ; to fend off which, the competitors wore gro¬ 
tesque old scarecrow hats. Or, being Fiench- 
Flemisli man or woman, boy or girl, I might 
have circled all night on my hobby-iiorse, in a 
stately cavalcade of hobby-horses four abreast, 
interspersed with triumphal cars, going round 
and round and round and round, we the goodly 
company singing a ceaseless chorus to the music 
of tbe barrel-organ, drum, and cymbals. On the 
whole, not more monotonous than the King in 
Hyde Park, London, and much merrier; for 
when do the circling company sing chorus, iken, 
to the barrel-organ, when do the ladies embrace 
their horses round the neck with both arms, 
when do the gentlemen fan the ladies with the 
taUs of their gallant steeds? On all these 
revolving deligte, and on their own especial 
lamps and Chinese lanterns revolving with them, 
the thoughtful weaver-face brightens, and the 
M6tel de Yille sheds an illuminated line of 
gaslight: while above it, the Eagle of France, 
gas-outlined and apparently afflicted with the 
prevailing infirmities that have lighted on the 
poultry, is in a veiy undecided state of policy, 
and as a bird moulting. Flags flatter all around. 
Such is the prevailing gaiety that the keeper 
of the prison sits on the stone steps outside the 
prison-door, to have a look at the world that is 
not locked up; while that agreeable retreat, tbe 
wine-sbop opposite to tlie prison in tbe prison- 
alley (its mgn La Tranquillity, because of its 
charming situation), resounds with the voices of 





ttie shepherds and shepherdesses who resort there 
this feTOre nitwit. And it reminds me that oni; 
•this afternoon, I saw a sliepherd in trouble, 
tending this way, orer the jag^d stones of a 
neiglibouring street. A maguiflcent sight it 
was, to teheld him in his hlonse, a feeble little 
jog-trot rustic, swept along by the wind of two 
immense gendarmes, in oocked-hats for which 
tlie street was hardly wide enough, each carry¬ 
ing a bundle of stolen property that would not 
have held his shoulder-lmot, and clanking a sabre 
that dwarfed the prisoner. 

“Messieurs et Mesdamcs, I present to you 
at this Fair, as a mark of my confidence in the 
people of this so-renowned town, and as an act 
of homage to their good sense and fine taste, 
the Ventriloquist, the Ventriloquist ! Further, 
Messieurs et Mesdames, I present to you the 
Face-Maker, the Physiognomist, the great 
Changer of countenances, who transforms the 
features that Heaven has bestowed upon him 
into an endless succession of surprising and ex¬ 
traordinary visages, comprehending. Messieurs 
el Mesdames, all the contortions, energetic and 
expressive, of which the human face is capable, 
and all the passions of the human heart, as Love, 
Jealousy, Kevenge, Hatred, Avarice, Despair! 
Hi hi. Ho ho, Lu lu. Come in 1” To this effect, 
with an occasional smite upon a sonorous kind of 
tambourine—bestowed with a will, as if it re- 
present.ed the people who won’t come in—holds 
forth a man of lofty and severe demeanour; a man 
in stately uniform, gloomy with the knowledge he 
possesses of the inner secrets of the booth. 
“ Come in, come in! Your opportunity presents 
itself to-uight; to-morrow it will be gone for 
ever. To-morrow morning by the Express Train 
the railroad will reclaim the Ventriloquist and 
the Faee-Makcr! Algeria will reclaim the Ven¬ 
triloquist and tlie Face-Maker! Yes 1 For the 
honour of their country they have accepted pro¬ 
positions of a magnitude incredible, to appear in 
Algeria. See them for the last time before their 
departure! We go to commence on the instant. 
Hi hi I Ho ho ! Lu lu ! Come in! Take the 
money that now ascends, Madame; but after 
that, no more, for we commence! Come in!’’ 

Nevertheless, the eyes both of the gloqmy 
speaker and of Madame receiving sous in a muslin 
bower, survey the crowd pretty sharply after the 
ascending money lias ascended, to detect any 
lingering sous at the turning-point. “ Come in, 
come in! Is there any more money, Madame, on 
the point of ascending ? If so, we wait for it. If 
not, we commence!” The orator looks back over 
his shoulder to say it, lashing the spectators with 
the conviction that he beholds through the folds 
of the drapery into which he is about to plunge, 
the Ventriloqnist and the Face-Maker. Several 
sons burst out of pockets, and ascend. " Come 
up,- then. Messieurs!” exclaims Madame in a 
shrill voice, and beckoning with a bejewelled 
linger. “Come up! This presses. Monsieur has 
commanded that they commence!” Monsieur 
dives into his Interior, and tlie last halMozeu 
of ns follow. His Interior is comparatively 
severe; his Exterior aiso. A true Temple of; 


Art needs notliing but seats, drapery, a small 
table with two moderator lamps banging over it, 
and an ornamental looking-glass let into the wall. 
Monseinr in uniform gets behind the table and 
survey ns with disdain, his forehead becoming 
diabottcally intellectual under the moderators. 
“ Measieais et Mesdames, I present to you the 
Ventriloquist. He will commence with the 
oelebrated Experience of the bee in the window. 
The bee, apparently the veritable bee of Nature, 
will hover in the window, and about the room. 
He will be with difflcuHy caught in the baud of 
Monsieur the Ventriloquist—he will escape— 
he will again hover—at length he will be re¬ 
captured by Monsieur the Ventriloquist, and 
will be with difficulty put into a bottle. 
Achieve then. Monsieur!” Here the proprietor 
is replaced behind the table by the Ventriloquist, 
who is thin and sallow, and of a weakly aspect. 
While the bee is in progress. Monsieur the 
Proprietor sits apart on a stool, immersed in 
dark and remote thought. The moment the bee 
is bottled, be stalks forward, eyes us gloomily 
as we applaud, and then announces, sternly 
waving his hand : “ The magnificent Expaience 
of the child with the whooping-cough 1” The 
child disposed of, he starts up as before. “The 
superb and extraordinary Experience of the 
dialogue between Monsieur Tatambour in his 
dining-room, and his domestic, Jerome, in the 
cellar; concluding with the songsters of the 
grove, and the Concert of domestic Farm-yard 
animals.” All this done, and well done. Monsieur 
the Ventriloquist withdraws, and Monsieur the 
Face-Maker hursts in, as if his retiring-room 
were a mile long instead of a yard. A corpulent 
little man in a large white waistcoat, with a 
comic countenance, and with a wig in his hand. 
Irreverent disposition to laugh, instantly checked 
by the tremendous gravity of the Face-Maker, 
who intimates in bis bow that if wc expect 
that sort of thing we are mistaken. A very 
little shaving-glass with a leg behind it is 
handed in, and placed on the table before tlie 
Face-Maker. “Messieurs ct Mesdames, with 
no other assistance than this mirror and this 
wig, I shall have the honoui,.of showing you 
a thousand characters.” As a preparation, the 
Face-Maker with both hands gou^ himself, 
and turns his mouth inside out. He then be¬ 
comes frightfully grave again, and says to the 
Proprietor, “I am ready!” Proprietor stalks 
forth from baleftil reverie, and announces “ The 
Young Conscript 1” Pace-Maker claps his wig 
on, hind side Wore, looks in the glass, wd 
appears above it as a conscript so very im¬ 
becile, and squinting so extremely hard, that 
I should think the State would never get any 
^od of him. Thunders of applause. IWe- 
Maker dips beliind the looki%-glas8, laings 
his own hair forward, is himself again, is 
awfully grave. “ A distinguished inhabitant 
of the Faubourg St. Germain.” Face-Maker 
dips, rises, is supposed to be aged, blear-eyed, 
toothless, slightly pJaied, supematurally polite, 
eTiden% of noble birth. “ The oldest member 
of the dorps of Invalides on the fete-day of his 
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master.” Eace-Maker dips, rises, wears tlie 
wig on one side, has become the feeblest 
miStary bore in existence, and (it is clear) 
would lie frightfully about his past aohieve- 
meiits, if he were not confined to pantomime. 
" The Miser!” Face-Maker dips, rises, clutches 
a bag, and eve^ hair of the wig is on end 
to express that he lives in continual dread of 
thieves. “ The Genius of France!" Face- 
Maker dips, rises, wig pushed hack and smoothed 
flat, little cocked-hat (artfully concealed till now) 
put a-top of it, Face-Maker’s white waistcoat 
much advanced, Face-Maker’s left band in bosom 
of white waistcoat, Face-Maker’s light hand 
behind his back. Thunders , This is the first 
of three positions of the Genius of France. 
Ill the second position, the Face-Maker takes 
snulf; in the third, rolls up his right hand, and 
surveys illimitable armies through that pocket- 
lass. The Face-Maker then, by putting out 
is tongue, and wearing the wig nohow in 
particular, becomes the Village Idiot. The 
most remarkable feature in the whole of his 
ingenious performance, is, that whatever he does 
to disguise himself, has the effect of rendering 
him rather more like himself than he was at first. 

There were peep-shows in this Fair, and I had 
the pleasure of recognising several fields of glory 
with which I became well acquainted a year or 
two ago as Crimean battles, now doing duty as 
Mexican victories. The change was neatly 
effected by some extra smoking of the Russians, 
and by permitting the camp followers free range 
in the foreground to despoil the enemy of their 
uniforms. As no British troops had ever happened 
to be within sight when the artist took his 
original sketches, it followed fortunately that 
none were in the way now. 

The Fair wound up with a ball, llcsjiecting 
I the particular night of the week on which tiie 
ball took place, 1 decline to commit myself; 
merely mentioning that it was held in a stable- 
yard so very close to the railway, that it is a 
mercy the locomotive did not set fire to it. (In 
Scotland, I suppose it would have done so.) 
There, in a tent prettily decorated with looking- 

t lasses and a myriad of toy flags, the people 
anced all night. It was not an expensive re- 
i creation, the price of a double ticket for a cavalier 
and lady being one and threepence in Englisli 
money, and even of that small sum fivepence 
was rechdmahle for “consommation:” which 
word I venture to translate into refreshments of 
no greater strength, at the strongest, than ordi¬ 
nary wine made Lot, with sugar and lemon in it. 
i It was a ball of great good humour and of gi-eat 
! enjoyment, though very many of the dancers 
j must have been as poor as the fifteeu subjects of 
the P. Salcy Family. 

In. short, not Wing taken my own pet 
national pint pot with me to this Fair, I was 
very well satisfied with the measure of simple 
enjoyment that it poured into the dull French- 
Flemish country life. How dull that is, I had 
an opportunity of considering when the Fair was 
over—when the tri-colored flags were withdrawn 
froidife windows of the houses on the Pl^ce 


where the Fair was hdd—when the window 
were close shat, apparently until next Fair- 
time—when the Hfitel de ville bad cut off its 
gas and put away its eagle—when the two 
paviours, whom I take to form the entire paving 
population of the town, were ramming down the 
stones which had been pulled for the erection 
of decorative poles—^when the jailer had slammed 
his gate, and sulkily locked himself in with his 
chaiges. But (heu, as I paced the ring which 
marked the track of the departed hobby-horses on 
the market-place, pondering in my mind how long 
some hobby-horses do leave their tracks in 
public ways, and how difficult they are to erase, 
ray eyes were greeted with a goodly sight. 1 
beheld four male personages thoughtfully pacing 
the Place together, in the sunlight, evidently 
uot belonging to the town, and having upon 
them a certain loose cosmopolitan air of not 
belonging to any town. One was clad in a suit 
of white canvas, another in a cap and blouse, 
the third in an old military frock, the fourth in 
a shapeless dress that looked "as if it liad 
been made out of old umbrellas. All wore dust- 
coloured shoes. My heart beat high; for, in 
those four male personages, although oomplexion- 
less and eyebrowloss, I beheld four subjects of 
the Family P. Salcy. Blue-bearded though they ! 
were, and bereft of the youthful smoothness of 
cheek which is imparted by what is termed in 
Albion a “ Whitechapel shave” (and wliioli is, 
in fact, whitening, judiciously applied to the 
jaws with the palm of the hand), 1 recognised 
them. As 1 stood admiring, there emerged from 
the yard of a lowly Cabaret, the excellent Ma 
Merc, Ma Mhre, with the words, “ The soup is 
servedwords whicli so elated the subject in the 
canvas suit, that when tliey all ran in to partake, 
he went last, dancing with his hands stuck angu¬ 
larly into the pockets of his canvas trousers, after 
tlie Pierrot manner. Glancing down the Yard, the 
last I saw of him was, that he looked in tlirough 
a window (at the soup, no doubt) on one leg. 

Full of this pleasure, I shortly afterwards 
departed from the town, little dreaming of an 
addition to my good fortune. But more was in 
reserve. 1 went by a train which was heavy 
with third-class carriages, full of young fellows 
(well guarded) who had drawn unlucky numbers 
in the last conscription, and were on their way 
to a famous French garrison town where much 
of the raw military material is worked up into 
soldiery. At the station they had been sitting 
about, in their threadbare homespun blue gar¬ 
ments, with their poor little bundles under their 
arms, covered with dust and clay, and the various 
soils of France; sad enough at heart, most of 
them, but putting a good face upon it, and slap- 

a their breasts and singing choruses on the 
est provocation; the gayer spirits shoulder¬ 
ing half loaves of black bread speared upon 
their walking-sticks. As we went along, they 
were audible at every station, chorusing wildly 
out of tunc, and feigning the highest nilarity. 
After a while, however, they began to leave off 
singing, and to laugh naturauy, while at intervals 
there mingled with their laughter the bai-king of a ■ 
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dog. Now, I had to alight short of their, destioa- 
tion, and, as that stoppage of the train was at¬ 
tended with a quantity of horn blowing, bdl ring¬ 
ing, and proclamation of what Messieurs les 
-VOTagenrs were to do, and were not to do, in 
order to reach their respective destinations, I 
had ample leisure to go forward on the plat¬ 
form to take a parting look at my recruits, 
whose heads were all out at window, and who 
were laughing like delighted children. Then, I 
perceived that a large poodle with a phik nose, 
who had been their travelling companion and 
the cause of their mirth, stood on his hind¬ 
legs presenting arms on the extreme verge of 
the platform, lyady to "salute them as the train 
went off. This poodle wore a military shako 
(it is unnecessary to add, very much on one 
side over one eye), a little military coat, and 
the regulation white gaiters. He was armed 
with a little mnsket and a little sword-bayonet, 
and he stood presenting arms in perfect atti¬ 
tude, with his unobscured eye on las master or 
superior officer, who stood by him. So admirable 
was his discipline, that, when the train moved, 
and he was greeted with the parting cheers of 
the recruits, and also with a shower of centimes, 
several of which struck his shako, and had a 
tendency 1 o discompose him, he remained staunch 
on his post until the train was gone. He then 
resigned his arms to his officer, took off his 
shako by rubbing his paw over it, dropped oii 
four legs, bringing his umform-coat into the 
absurdest relations with the overarching skies, 
and ran about tbc platform in his white gaiteis, 
wagging his tail to an exceeding great extent. 
It struck me that there was more waggery than 
this in the poodle, and that he knew that the 
recruits would neither get through their exer¬ 
cises, nor get rid of their uniforms, as easily as 
lie; revolving wliich in my though!s, and seek¬ 
ing in my pockets some small money to bestow 
upon him, I casually directed my eyes to the 
face of his superior olTioor, and in him beheld the 
Face-Maker! Though it was not tlie way to 
Algeria, but quite the reverse, the military 
poodle’s Colonel was the Face-Maker in a dark 
blouse, with a small bundle dangling over his 
shoulder at the end of an umbrefla, and taking 
a pipe from his breast to smoke as he and the 
poodle went their mysterious way. 


HEUKINGS IN THE LA"W’S NET. 

The ancients placed among their gods many 
a worse creature than a red herring. Often to 
the poor Lancashire meal of bread and tea, from 
which the luxuries of butler, and of milk and 
sugar, have perforce been banished, the penny 
herring, as good relishable victual as any tit-bit 
tbat the Bank of England could be paid away for, 
has given abrisk, wholesome savour. Tlurongh- 
ont whole counties of England are (unless the 
world has mhnded with them of late years) 
bronz^ labburing men and women to whom, and 
to their children, herring and bacon are, in the 
way of meat, almost the sole companions of the 


daily bread or potatoes. Our herrings are the 
very life of thousands of ffshemen. On the 
poorer Scotch coasts, since the failure of the 
potato crop, it is Jupiter Herring who makes 
fast the house for those ashore. But among 
British legislators Herring worship has dege¬ 
nerated into hurtful superstition. "What that 
superstition is, and what harm comes of it, 
know all men by these presents. 

Until of late years the herring fishery had 
been carried on solely by intercepting the shoals 
of the fish in their course, with drift-nets. An 
Act of Parliament, as old as the year eighteen 
hundred and nine, ordained that the meshes of 
snch nets should be not less than an inch square. 
That has remained ever since, the usual and legal 
size of mesh. It lets the small fry pass, it does 
not admit the largest fish, but it catches those 
which arc Just ol the size to stick fast in the 
act of p.assmg through a mesh. They remain 
fixed in llie position of swimming,—whereby, it is 
said, their capture does not attract the attention 
of tiic shoal,—and when hauled up in the morn¬ 
ing tlicy require no sorting, but are all fish of the 
same size, ready for the oarer. 

Now, it has come to pass that within the last 
dozen years a profitable innovation, hitherto 
confined among us to some parts of the coast 
of Scotland, but long customary in Norway, 
Labrador, &c., has found favour with some 
fishers. But it has been denounced so loudly by 
the previously existiug interest, that it lias been 
fought against with Acts of Parliament, and 
fought .against (as we are now told by the report 
of a commission appointed to inquire into the 
subject) to the detriment alike ot the fish, the 
fishermen, and the fish-eating public. Laws 
passed in error are still unrepealed. The 
manner of fishing that has been, and still is, un¬ 
justly interdicted, will have many prejudices 
to encounter, and many enmities to overcome, 
even after the legislative ban shall have been 
lifted from it. It is well, therefore, that all 
sliould know what new light has been thrown of 
late upon the subject of this one very particular 
friend of the poor. 

Tlie light shines from a Parliamentaiw report 
issued by Dr. Playfair, Professor Huxley, and 
Colonel Maxwell, after an official cruise in search 
of evidence. In Looh Fyne, the head-quarters 
of the disputed question, the commissioners 
spent nearly a month taking evidence from ex¬ 
perts and persons variously interested in the 
fisheries; they visited also the other fisliing 
stations on the coast of Scotland. 

Orthodoxy in catching herrings consists, as wo 
have said, in the use of drift-nets with an inch 
square mesh. The Scotch fisherman’s boat, 
which has sails as well as oars, and costs, accord¬ 
ing to its size, from twenty to a hundred pounds, 
carries from three to six men, and from six to 
sixteen barrels of net. The net is measured by 
Ibe barrel: a barrel holding about a hondrea 
yards, which, mounted and buoyed, will be worth 
four or five pouuds. The nets of the several 
barrels are joined together by a rope, so lhat the 
net yall, when spread, varies from six hundred to 
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two tbouSfBid yard* in length. Its ieight or 
depth is from twenty to twente.donr feet, but it 
nM^ be sunk to diffeareat levels in the water by 
arrangement of the baoy-ropes. The nets, 
spread at night from buoys, drift with the 
tide, and the fiali are caught as before de¬ 
scribed. 

Heresy & catching herrings is t)>e use of the 
trawl, which is, in truth, simply a seine-net 
withc^ « distinct pocket. Por herring fishery, 
it has foomd acceptance among us onlv in the 
■west of Scotlmid, and at one or two places on 
the eastern coast. It first appeared as an ex¬ 
ceptional notion five-aad-twenty years ago, but 
it is only during the last seventeen years that it 
has been anyv^re defended or adopted as a 
system. The Scotch trawlers for herring gene¬ 
rally use rowing boats, worth fourteen or futeen 
pounds apiece, which work in pairs. The trawl 
net when mounted is worth from fifteen to twenty 
pounds; it should have meshes of the orthodox 
size, but some trawlers, for a reason hereafter 
to be given, have had as many as forty or forty- 
five instead of thirty-six squares to the yard. In 
fishing, the trawl-net, hnwed by corks, has 
drag ropes attached to it. One end is held firm 
either on shore or in a stationary boat, or 
attached to a'buoy, while the other, on board 
the row boat, is carried out, and then, by rowing 
round in a circle, brought back to the stationary 
oint; whatever fish the trawl can sweep and 
old being thus brought together in a net that, 
before it is lifted, has been turned round on 
itself into the shape of a bag. The fish bagged 
in this way are of all kinds, hut chiefly herriug: 
the ground being trawled where herring is known 
to be abundant. 

This manner of fishing for herring was, twelve 
years ago, made ill^al. Herrings might only 
be caught by the drift net. But the act to this 
effect was not constructed to secure its end. It 
hardly repressed trawling, even the Fishery 
Board does not seem to have respected it, and 
the bolder fishermen trawled on, till an outcry 
from the drift-net interests and the great carers 
produced an act of eighteen ’sixty , giving greater 
rcstrii^ive powers, and confiscating all the nets 
of trawl fishers. It did not confiscate the fish 
or boats, and the nets were not difiicalt to hide 
under the sea. Still, therefore, the purpose of 
the sot was missed; but the wisdom of Parlia¬ 
ment coptrived, as often happens, to achieve 
something that it did not intend. It forbade 
nets that might be used illegally for catching 
herrings, to be used at all during the herring 
season. This ruined the sprat fishers. Fishing 
for sprats is a source of livelihood to many, in 
the Firth of Forth, daring the winter months. 
It is a fislieiy that requires the use of a trawl 
with small meshes; and as the herring fishery, 
when all trawls were liable to seizure, was ap¬ 
pointed to continue from the end of May to the 
last day of December, great misery was produced 
mnong those who Upended on sprat fishing for 
their bread. 

Therefore, in the following year, 'sixty-one, 
the wisdom of Parliament produced a new act 


to legalise fishing for sprats; and at the same 
time ordained seizure of boats and fish, as well 
as of nets, from nersoiw wliq werecanght trawling 
for herrings. This did almost put au end to the' 
trawling, and thereby caused hunger in many 
families on Loeh Fyne and elsewhere. But, at 
the same time, bewildered by eon^ting state¬ 
ments, the wisdom of Parliament appointed three 
effioic^ men to go and see what was &c truth 
of the whole matter. They went, th^ saw, and 
they have just reported that the whole course of 
meddling with tlie trawlers has been an injurious 
mistake. 

The argument of drift-net orthodoxy against ■ 
admitting within the pale of the law, heretics 
who trawl, is fairly reduced to the following 
seven heads: “ (1.) Because immature herring 
may be eau"ht by trawling, ffl.) Because, as they 
consider, the seine-nets disturb and disperse 
the shoals of fish in entering the estuaries from 
the sea, and in consequence the fish desert the 
waters which they would otherwise have fre¬ 
quented. They term this * breaking the eye of 
the fish,’ and assert that when the &al is thus 
scattered, it does not again unite. (3.) They 
state that the sehie fishers sweep across the beds 
where the fish are depositing their spawn, and 
not only take the spawning herring, but destroy 
the sjiawii which has been deposited. (L) 
They consider that the herring caught by the 
seine are not fit for curing, on account of the 
injury received by them in their capture. (6.) 
They accuse the trawlers or seiners of being a 
tusbulent set of men, who wanton in miscluef, 
and love to cut away drift-nets, or stab the buoys 
which fioai them, and thus produce much damage 
to property. (0.) Tliey deny that the two 
systems can be carried on together in narrow 
waters, as the trawlers get foul of the drift-nets, 
and drive away the fish which would have meshed 
themselves. (7.) They stale that the extrava¬ 
gant gains of the trawlers, monopolised by a few, 
alter the market prices by sadden fluctuations, to 
the great detriment of the drift-net fishermen, 
who prosecute their labour in a more steady and 
less gambling manner.” 

To each count of this indictment the reply of 
the trawlers, brought into an equally small 
compass, is as follows: “ (1.) They admit 
that, when the mesh of the net is less than the 
legal standard, they catch immature fish; but 
they'deny that it is their interest as a class to do 
so, and state that larger and finer herrings were 
caught by the trawl than can be got by the drift- 
net. (2.) They deny that the enclosure of herring 
in a circle by a net drawn gently round them in a 
retired loctoy on the coast, can disturb the 
general shoal of fisli so much as their meeting 
numerous wails of nettiug, ofteuniilesinlcngtC 
let down into the sea to obstruct their progress. 
(3.) They deny interference with the spawning- 
bed^ asserting that there is only a small market 
for full fish on the west coast, and that it is not 
their interest to catch fish in that cobdition. They 
state tliat the destruction of the spawning-bedb 
was not produced by them, hut by the driJft-net 
fishetmeu on the coast of Ayrslme, who sunk 
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their drifLaeis as trammels to catoh the fish ia 
the act of spawning. (4.) 'Hiey assert that the 
f sh caught by trawling is, by the admission of 
all, good for the fresh market, and that it is this 
market which tlmy desire to supplyi They deny, 
however, that the fish so oau^t are unfit for 
curing, and give, as the reason for an occasional 
inferiority in this respect, the rapid and careless 
handling to which the fish are subjected in the pro¬ 
secution of an illegal fishing, which may at any' 
time be interrupted. (5.) They wholly deny, as a 
class, that they injure the nets of the drift-net 
fishermen: they point to the records of collisions 
between the drift-net fishermen themselves 
Wore trawling was introduced, and say that the 
alleged instances of mischief on the part of the 
trawlers have never been substantiated when 
submitted to an official investigation. (6.)*They 
see no difficulty in carrying on the two systems 
of fishing toMther, as the trawlers chiefly Mi 
close to file shore in shallows, where the drift- 
nets are rarely placed. They further assert 
that, instead of friglitening the fish away so that 
they will not mesh in the drift-nets, they drive 
the shoals out of the shallow into deeper water, 
where the drift-nets are enabled to capture them. 
(7.) They assert that the large hauls got by the 
trawler are of great benefit to the consumer of 
fish, by enabling him to get herring at a much 
cheaper rate than he could by the old method of 
drift-net fishing; and that the poor especially 
benefit by the abundance of fresh fish thus 
thrown into the market.” ■ 

Now, how has the case stood at Loch Fyile, 
that, long estuary between the Caiityre peuiiisula 
and the mainland which bites into tlie country 
for some mQes above Inverary ? About a thousand 
herrings go to a barret. The average yearly 
take ot herrings in Loch Fync was twenty-five 
thousand barrels in the four years preceding 
December, 1858, but forty-two thousand barrels 
in the four years following. All along the coast 
of Loch Fyne are fishing villages and stations. 
Tarbert is the head-quarters of the trawlers; 
Inverary of the drift-net men. The suppression 
of trawling in Loch Fync has been fitfully 
carried into effect. In ’fifty-two it was effec¬ 
tive, and the hungry Tarbert men took only 
three hundred instead of six thousand barrels of 
fish. In ’fifty-three, an accident to the govern¬ 
ment vessel in the Loch left the trawlers little 
impeded; in the following year the Kussian war 
carried her Majesty’s vessels into other waters. 
Trawling revived. In ’fifty-seven, a Treasury 
Commission recommended “the repeal of a 
statute which has no other result tlian to keep 
a consideraWe population in the habitual and 
successful violation of the law.” The Fishery 
Board believed that tliis good advice would be 
tjdcen, and the trawlers were left unmolested, 
till in ’fifty-eight and ’fifty-nine the diift-net 
men in Upper Loch Fyne, being encroached 
upon, th^eatpned to take the law into their own 
hands, and in prospect of a serious breach of the 
peace (for the fishermen brought guns into their 
noats), the acts of ’sixty and ’slxty-one were 
passed. Meanwhile, in spite of the asserted 


interference of the trawlers with the shoals, the 
take of herring has been ate8d% and oemsida- 
ably increasing in Loch Fyne, mom an average 
of fifteen thousand barrels a year in the five 
years before eighteen ’forty-eight, to nineteen 
thousand a year in the next five years, twenty- 
five thousand in the next, and forty-five in the 
last. But during the last period of five years, 
there was in one year—’sixty-one—a defioient 
take, resembling similar occasional deficiencies 
before the trawling system had been introduced. 
The fish in that year were plentiful, but un¬ 
usually small, so that many slipped through the 
drift-nets that would have been caught m the 
trawl. The drift-net party ascribed the ftiilure 
to the previous trawling, and ascribed to the 
previous year’s cessation of trawling, the good 
herring harvest of the next year, ’sixty-two. At 
ail events, it is clear that trawling has not 
ruined the fishery, and, if the benefit of repres¬ 
sion be so great in two years, what should uot 
have been the hurt done during the fifteen years’ 
continuance ot the praoticc F Yet it is a fact 
that the last year of trawling yielded the Lest 
take of the whole flfleen. But the truthis, that, 
not in Loch IVne only, but along the whole 
west coast of Scotland, there has been, apart 
from annual fiuctuation, a markfid increase in 
the annual average of herrings taken during 
successive periods of five years. Some part of 
(lie inorea-se is due to the increasing use of 
trawl-boats between the years ’forf-v and ’sixty; 
some part to the better make of tlie drift-nets, 
which arc now obtained from a manufactory 
instead of being made by the fishermen at their 
own homes. The history of each occasional 
bad year at Locb Fyno, shows that it always 
produced a panic among the fishermen, and 
strong represeufotious that something or some¬ 
body, supposed for the time being to be the 
cause of the failure, ought to be put down by 
law. * 

It is evident that trawling does not drive the 
fish aw'ay. Does it damage the fish, rub off the 
scale, bruise the flesh, aud make them unfit for 
curing ? It appears that the largest curers had 
agents at Tarbert to buy trawled herring, but 
the fact that trawling was ille^i, say the traw¬ 
lers, did cause them to lift iisti hurriedly and 
roughly, handle them rudely in their baste, and 
tumble them into the boat: all hands being at 
the oars to escape capture by the fisheiy officers. 
They say that if the trawled herrings be leisurely 
handled, aud the boat kept dry by use of_ 
the pump, the trawled herring are quite as good ’ 
as the drift-net herring. The commissioners 
put this question to the best test by making ex¬ 
periments of their own with the trawl-net. Oaoe, 
the haul was so great that the net broke, but in 
each case the fish were delivered in eseelleut 
condition, the scales not rubbed off, the flesh 
not discoloured, and no fish under six inches 
mixed with them. It was found, on seeking 
reports from places where trawling was not 
illegal, that in Ireland the trawled herrings were 
found less damaged than those which had strug¬ 
gled in the meshes of the drag-net: while the 
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barings of Norway, and tiie large herrings im¬ 
ported from Newfoundkod and labrador, chiefly 
or altogether caught by drw-nets, are adsnittea 
to be perfectly well cured. I'be Scotch trawlers, 
however, opposed generally by the curers, say 
that they don’t care to supply the curers, that 
they can find a sale for their ahundance of cheap 
fresh fish, and that it was the cheapness of their 
fresh fish that first brought douTi on them the 
wratli of the curing interests. There were 
found, hdwever, thoughtful and disinterested 
witnesses among the curei-s also. Thus, one 
gentleman who had been a carer for forty years, 
and a drift-net fisherman for twenty years, says 
that of course his interest is against trawling, 
which deranges the market, and brings in gluts 
of fresh fish: " I have found, for instance, when 
I came from the north with a good supply of 
cured herrings, that the fresh market was so 

K '' 3d by the herrings taken by tlic trawlers of 
Tyne, that my sale was much injured. 
But,” he adds, “ it is the interest of the con¬ 
sumer rather than that of the carer which should 
be consulted. I think trawling is an improved 
method of fishing, because it is less noisy, and' 
not so likely to frighten the fish as hundreds of 
drift-boats all at one place with their vast-quan¬ 
tity of netting Why do you not allow fishing 
to be practised in a way which is both cheaper 
and better than the old plan ? If laud can be 
ploughed, have you a right to coiniicl a man to 
delve it with a spade ? If you can catch herrings 
for sixpence a hundred, by the trawl, what right 
have you to make the consumer pay two shillings 
andr sixpence a hundred for hen mgs taken % 
the drift ?” 

In support of the accusation of the damage 
done to drift-nets by the turbulent and beret icid 
trawlers, no evidence was ollcrcd.uor could any be 
found inthe fishery books and records of tlicpolieo. 
Long before trawling was thought of, in eighteen 
’seventeen, the fishery oflicer wrote in despair; 
“ A considerable number of fishermen are 
making complaints against each other for steal¬ 
ing, and robbing, and committing depredations. 
They are the most unruly set of fishermen in 
Loch Tyne that arc this day in existence.” 
And only last December, when there were no 
trawlers to grumble at, the fishery oflicer re¬ 
ported that, “Owing to the large number of 
boats from different places, a large amount of 
loss, by wilful and intentional cutting, was done 
to netting.” Between drift-net fishing and 
.. trawling there might well be jealousy, when the 
trawlera were the outlaws working a system that 
demands of each fisherman a seventh of the 
capital, and yields him doable the gains of a 
kw-fearing drift-net man. And then the occa¬ 
sional great hauls of the trawlers, cheapening 
fish, spoilt the market, and seriously reduced 
tire profits of the drift-net fishers, and of the 
large oarers too. 

To the occasional capture of herring fry, under 
the system of legal repression, the trawlers 
themselves plead guilty. No fisherman desires 
to ^oilhis fishing ground, and they believe that 
it is injurious to it to catoh fry. But when 


there was constant fear of capture by auisers, 
the inch-mesh to which trawlers, if tneir mode 
of fishing be made legal, desire to be restricted, 
was often unlawfully reduced in sine, in order 
that there might be less time lost in clearing 
the meshes of entangled fish. But the scientific 
men of the commission add, for their own parts, 

“ We do not attach the same importance to the 
capture of young herrings as the local fisher¬ 
men do. On the whole of the east coast it is 
the habitual practice to catch herrings ready to 
spawn, each of which contains fifty or sixty 
tiiousands of eggs, so that the capture of young 
herring on the west coast sinks into insigni¬ 
ficance as compared with this general practice. 
Besides, when we observe such an instance as 
the cpiitiaual capture, in the narrow waters of 
the Thames, of white bait, the fry of a fish for 
which there is a greatly increasing demand, 
without apparent decrease in their propagation 
by mature fish, we think that the objections 
raised to the ca|)ture of these young herring 
have been overrated.” 

As to the injury done by trawling in the i 
catching of while fish, that is nearly aB gain to ' 
the herring harvest: since cod, ling, coalfisli, 
hake, conger, and dogfish all feed upon herring, 
and like it so much that bciring is the onfy 
good bait for the long line white-fishing, upon 
which many fisher-folk, in Skye and elsewhere, 
depend as much for winter food as they do on 
the herring fishery for money. But the close 
time, from the first of Januaiy till about the 
end of March, deprives the fishermen of the 
west coast of Scotland, of their bait, at the very 
time when they require it most. To some 
pkces, fresh herring can be brought from the 
cast coast, where there is no law of close time. 
But the poor flshorincu of west Scotland, who 
need most to draw their daily food out of the 
sea, and who are, in the close months, liable to 
a flue of five pounds, and the confiscation of 
their boats and nets—^that is to say, Ikble to 
utter ruin—for the offence of liaving a fresh her¬ 
ring in their possession for which they cannot 
lawfully account, simply are left to hunger, 
while the herrings that they must not catch are 
being eaten under water by the cod and ling. The 
poor people of Skye complain that the restric¬ 
tions of law have been made to suit the views of 
the large fish curers, who alone know how to 
make their representations heard, and who, not 
choosing to keep up their establishmeuts on the 
west coast during the winter and spring months, 
when the fishing is not worth mir while, are 
unwilling that others should be allowed to fish 
while they are off the station. The law has 
caused the ruin of some families caught in the 
act of procuring herring for bait. The poor 
fishermen say that they themselves signed a 
petition for close time, on the representation 
of the carers that it w<md be for their benefit, 
hut they had no idea they were not tQ.get her- 
I ring for bait. They all believe in a close time, 
but some desire it at one season, some at 
another, and the motive is usually found to be 
a wish for protection against whoeVer or what- 
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ever may interfere with local profits. 5he oarers west of Scotland herring fishery should no longer 
like it because it "cleats their market.” Datiag be trammelled with repressire acts " calculated 
the close time they hare no fresh fish to com- only to protect class interests, and to distnrb in 
’ pete with, except that of the east coast, and an unknown and possibly iinarious manner the 
they sell their stock out, at good prices. balance existing Wween the consemdiye and 

Kow, the commission of inquiry tells ns that, destruotiye agencies at work upon the herring, 
whatever it may be to the curer,- close time is no If legislation could regulate the appetites of cod, 
protection to the herring, for whose mod alone conger, and porpoise, it might be useful to pass 
it is professedly established. It allows the natural laws regarding them; but to prevent fishermen 
enemies of the herring to multiply, and over from catching their poor one or two per cent 
fishes of the sea it is dear that man’s destruc- of herring in any way they please, when the 
tire power is veir slight indeed, compared with other ninety^eight per cent, subject to destruc- 
all the natural destructive agencies at work, tive agencies, are poached in alf sorts of unre- 
The cod and ling caught annumly on the coast cognised piscine methods, seems a wasteful em- 
of Seotlaud, would, it left in the sea, have de- ployment of the force of law.” 
stroyed more herring than conld have been caught And so they conclude by expressing their 

by all the fishermen. A codfish is frequently strong conviction “that the recent legislation 
found with six or seven undigested herrings on the subject of the herring fishery has nnne- 
in his stomach. The take of codfish on the oessarily restricted the operations of fishermen 
Scotch coast in the single year ’sixty-one was, —has repressed invention, by prohibiting new 
at a fair aver^ of weight to each, twenty-four and more productive forms of labour—^is calcn- 
hundred thousand: who would have eaten, had lated to be destructive, rather than conservative, 
they lived, as much herring as could have been in relation to the future supply of herring—and 
caught by forty-eight thousand fishermen, which although it maybe benefioim to certain class 
is eight thousaudmore than all Scotland contains, interests, is unjust to the consumer of fish, and 
The conger and dogfish are as destructive; the to the public generally.” 
gulls and gannets slay their millfons ; the por¬ 
poises and grampuses destroy uncounted multi¬ 
tudes ; sea trout and innumerable other fish prey 
on the herring fry; flat fish of all kinds resort 
to the herring spawning-ground to feed on the 


FRANCE ON AMERICA. 

The journals tell us that Prince Napoleon 


fresh ova. The iiifiucnce, therefore, of man, wlie- has started in his yacht for Egypt and Palestine 
ther for conservation or destruction of the her- —news which recals to our recollection his rgeent 
ring, becomes almost or absolutely inappreciable, trip to America, and from which trip we have 
Over the spawning-banks of Ballantrae, which already culled a few striking passages.* But 
arc only about three miles long, upwards of a the American drama is still so far from approaoh- 
hundreo boats fished during the twenty years ing its catastrophe, and Western Europe is 
preceding the year ’fifty-four in an especially growing so uneasy about the cliaraoter of tie 
dcsti-uotive manner. Beyond the common annual denoument, that we recur once more to Colonel 
variation there never was any diminution in the Pisani’s narrative as a faithful picture of Trans- 
yield, until the herrings suddenly quitted the atlantio ways and doings, 
banks. This they did, hy one of those unaccount- On that occasion the prince did not allow the 
able movements for which the fishermen always grass to grow under his feet. On the 26th of 
find some people ashore to blame, but which have July, isfi, he arrived in the United States; 
nothing whatever to do with land politics. Thus, he left them on the 26th of September following, 
for example, before the middle of the last ceu- During those two months, bis imperial highness 
tury. Loch Roag in Lewis was a famous herring visited the greater part of the Northern and 
ground. Suddenly the herrings left it, and re- Western States; went South as far as the Sc- 
mained away for forty years; then tliey came ccssional Army; traversed Lakes Erie, Ontario, 
back, and paid regular visits for nine years; Michigan, and Superior; and finally devoted a 
then they disappeared for thirty-two years, after week to Canada. The sum total of the distances 
which they again returned in force. performed may be estimated, as the crow flies. 

Again, nobody likes to cnloh herring fry, and at four thousand five hundred miles,.which gives 
yet government encourages the capture of an average of seventy miles per day, including 
herring in spawn, and gives the “full crown Sundays. 

brand’ to one hundred and eighty Uiousaud crans The prince is a great traveller, as everybody 
of cured full herrings in a year, besides which are knows, and maintains, for marine exenrsions, a 
to be reckoned the cured herrings sold without permanent establishment which is always avail- 
brand and the fresh herrings. Now, each full able at the shortest notice. The emperor has 
herring contains fifty thousand ova, and if only placed at his cousin’s service the steam yacht 
a tenth part of them are vivified, then all the Jerome-Napoleou, with a crew of one hundred i 
herring fry caught in a year in the most reckless and twenty men, and an engine of seven hundred 
and unprotected time would only represent as and fifty horse power. This vessel, besides her 
much tosses is represented by two crans out of naval merits, is a model of nautical comfort and 
the one’hundred and eighty thousand. Such taste. On her deck she carries a buEding which 

being the facts, we cannot wonder that her ——_ 

Majesty’s,commissioners recommend that the • See vqlnme vilL, page 174. 
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eontems ilie common drawingt-foom a» weQ as 
the prince’s private apartments. Beneatli the 
deck is an independent and* separate suite of 
rooms for tke princess and her ladies, Imides 
sis handsome gaest^diambers opening into a 
dining-room for eighteen persons j there is also: 
the kitchen and the servants’ offices. The fore¬ 
part of the vessel is occupied eioksively by 
stair and the crew. 

The yacht is always ready to put to sea. The 
prinoCi his aides-de-camp, the crew, and the 
servants, are all so accustomed to these flying 
voyages, that it is much easier and simpler for 
bis yachting household to undertake a four 
months’ jaunt than to go and spend a week in 
a suburban (ffiateau. Every individual has Lis 
own room, his bed, his bureau, his library, with 
every other requisite for his usual pursuits and 
his daily habits. Under such circumstances, a 
yacht is more than a mere means of locomotion; 
it is a floating mansion. Consequently, the 
prince, while travelling, makes but very brief 
settlements on terra firnia. After a rapid trip 
into the interior, the yaciit is his home, his 
country. French private life and luxury are 
thus transported into the most inhospitable 
regions. After-a walk in absolute solitude on 
the coast of Greenland, amongst chaotic blocks 
of granite, snows, and avalanches, where plants 
cannot grow nor animals live, the travellers 
conld return on board to enjoy a blazing fire, 
take up the favourite book, and conclude the 
half-finished letter or drawing. The table, 
served exactly as in Paris, glittered with bril¬ 
liant lamps and crystal. French wines were 
sipped to the strains of a band which called 
(jforth echoes from the rocky wilderness where no 
Unman sound had been heard before. 

It had been arranged to leave the Princess 
Clotilde in Europe; but at the last moment she 
declared simply and firmly that she would ac¬ 
company her husband to America. But as her 
highness could not bear the long land journeys 
of the interior, she was installed—with horses, 
carriages, and ladies of honour—at the New. 
York Hotel, in Broadway. The males of the 
party went their way, leaving under the protec¬ 
tion of American hospitality the only princess 
who appears to have set foot on the soil of the 
repnblic.. 

Their first acquaintance with American rail¬ 
ways conveyed no favourable opinion; nor did 
furtiier experience modify the impression. Every 
carriage or “ car” is some sixteen yards long, 

" withoat divisions or compartments. Two rows 
of benches range from one end to the other, 
leaving between them a narrow passage by 
means of which the carriages communicate ; so 
that the public is incessantly promenading along 
I the whole length of the train. There is neither 
; first, second, nor tWrd class. All places are 
I alike, and the same in price, 
j Whenever the piinee entered a station, even 
I without being expected, one of the carriages 
, I was immediately reserved for him and his suite, 

I shut up, and beked. The key wa.s then taken 
i to one of the party with discreet and cautious 


eagerness. They were then obliged to find up 
the direetor, to present their thanks j for he 
never put himself in the way of receiving them. 
Often, payment for thmr places wa* refused to 
be taken at the office, and more thim once it was 
brought back after having been teemei. 

In spite of the care thus taken to withdraw 
them from oontaot with a very mixed public 
and the crowding of the multitude, tiiey were 
still very sensible of the defects of the American 
railway cars. Whether on account of their 
length, or whether in consequence of the bad 
condition of the road and the rails—which 
latter are, in the majority of oases, crushed, 
warped, and dislocated—the vibration is in- 

3 ortahle. Moreover, the dimensions of the 
ows are so small that you experience an 
approach to snifocation. 

It has been rumoured that, on the American 
railways, every train has its refreshipent-room— 
a fable. Not only is there nothing to eat and 
nothing to drink (except iced water, which na¬ 
tional and tonic beverage is supplied at discre¬ 
tion), but there is not the least bit of bar room 
at the stations. For strangers, this absence of 
all refreshmqnt is a serious annoyance. As to 
the Americans, they will pass a whole day witli- 
out taking sustenance. 

. Philadelphia, t he capital of Pennsylvania (once 
the metropolis of Quakers, and now the manu¬ 
facturing town of the New World), long disputed 
the pre-eminence with New York. At present, 
the struggle is no longer possible, the balance 
having inclined in favour of the latter. Phila¬ 
delphia, born only yesterday, refuses to be com¬ 
forted for having only five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. The Philadelchians boast that their 
city is the best built in all the world, lied brick 
figures side by side with fine white marble. Cal¬ 
careous rocks of aU colours abound in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Nevertheless, the town is poorly lighted, 
horribly filthy, and very ill kept, especially in 
what concerns the highway department. Every 
means seem to be taken to frighten the citizens 
from stirring, except in omnibuses. The streets, 
neither macadamised nor paved, but simply 
strewed with bits of stone, offer a sueoession of 
mountains and valleys capitally adapted to sprain 
the ankles of foot passengers, and to break the 
springs of vehicles. Besides, there is not one 
which is not farrowed by one or more railways, 
which are neither more nor less than the oou- 
flseation of a portion of the public way for the 
benefit of a private speculation. In Philadel¬ 
phia, the streets are completely overrun with 
iron rails. Yon must either stop at home or 
submit to tbe omnibus, which takes you where 
ii goes, not where gou want to go. iSvery hu’ed 
carriage which has not its own proper railv/ay, 
offers, as soon as it attempts to stir, the emblem 
of the lot which awaits small industries when 
th^ venture to compete with g:^t ones. 

The great lion of Philadelphia fs th"e Che^ 
Hill Penitentiary, which is situated 'at the city 
gates, upon a naked elevation of cold and melan¬ 
choly aspect. The exterior presents a square of 
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of their feUow-crestmes, CTen without 
tercours^ suffices mamtain their 
al faculties in equHSntem. Mdreorer, 


’temaf arehiteotural arrangements give a more their health is good, and thefperferm useful and 
•exact idea of its peeuliar purpose, or which profitable labour. On the other hand, their 
could better prepare the iniad for the impres- morals improve but slightly, or not at uH. 3he 
sions it is to receive within. reason is plain. The basis of human morality is 

llie plan of the interior is this: A central the sentiment of personal dignity; how can it 
circular building, called the Observatory, has be acquired, or regained after Iming lost, tinder 
eight openings, each of which corresponds with the incessant and degrading action of the whip f 
a gdlcry. One of these corridors or galleries In the state of Pennsylvania, a criminal can- 
leads to the offloes belonging to the establish- not be condemned to more than twelve years 
ment, the officers’ lodgings, the kitobens, store- of cellular imprisonment. But the governor of 
rooms, &o. The other seven correspond to so the prison informed the prince that five Tears 
many oblong wings, in each of which the was the very most that a prisoner could bear, 
prisoners’ cells are placed right and left along a In feet, madness is always hovering over those 
central passage, which is itself only a continna- sad retreats of silence and solitude, stooping 
tion of the corridor. The ground plan would be sometimes on one and sometimes on another, 
exactly represented by a windmill furnished with and friglitening even those who are not yet 
eight sails. Prom the centre of the Observatory, struck, by the shadow of its murky wing, 
the governor, by making a complete revolution The tourists swept over the distanoe wMch 
on his own axis, can embrace at a glance all that separates Philadelphia from Washington at the 
is passing. The penitentiary contains in all five rate of thirty miles an hour. They crossed arms 
hundred and sixty cells. Those on the ground of the sea with fearful rapidity on a couple of 
floor open into walled-in gardens of eight or ten rails which looked like mere wires suspended 
yards square. Such are the materiiu arrange- over the abyss; Iheyglided at full steam—they, 
ments. their locomotive, and their carriages—^upon the 

The penal system is based upon seclusion by roof of an immense edifice, whose lower stories 
night and by day, with compulsory labour; a were oeeupied by an unknown apd unseen popu- 
quarler of an hour per day being allowed each lation. Then, they felt the edifice move, and 
prisoner for conversation with his keeper, with discovered that they were on the top of a 
the governor, or with charitable men who come steamer, on board which the train was taken, as 
to the prison, out of pure philanthropy, to per- a bale of cottou might be on an ordinaiy vessel, 
form the functions of chaplain and scLoolmaster. The day after his arrival, the prince went to 
Note that this quarter of an hour’s conversation White House, to visit the president of thp re- 
is the essential and capital point; suppress it, public. The official residence of the first magis- 
and the prisoner goes mad or dies. At Pitts- Irate of the United States is a handsome palace 
burg, they tried a cellular system without the situated in the most retired quarter of Wash- 
quarter of an hour’s grace, and were obliged to ingt on, and surrounded by a beautiful garden, 
^ve it up. When the prince and Baron Mercier got out of 

The man who holds no communication with their carriage, at the foot of a magnifirant flight 
his fellows, manifests symptoms, little by little, of marble steps, there was nobody, neither ser- 
of a decided tendency to insanity, which is almost vant nor porter, to receive them or even to open , 
certain when the seclusion is absolute; and is the door. Some chance passing messenger I'ul- 
devcloped, in all cases, in proportion to the filled the task. 

obstacles placed between the imprisoned mind The saloon into which the prince was shown ' 
and the outer world. The philosophers and is a magnifieent room, covered with gilding; 
economists of Europe and America lost no time the furniture is rich, but of questionable taste, 
in discussing the question. In Pennsylvania, it The party were kept waiting a quarter of an 
is hard to say why, it was debated both more hour, and there were symptoms that the prince’s 
profoundly and more passionately than else- impatience would cause him to make a sudden 
where, and made the subject of more frequent retreat, when there appeared a little man, in a 
experiment. Two grand systems — those of straw W, a grey frock coat, and no firavat, or a 
Auburn and Cherry Hill—still remain standing cravat so small as not to be worth mentioning, 
face to face. At Auburn, the prisoners are With a gay and active step he approached Baron 
secluded only by night. By day, they labour Mercier, who, after a friendly slwe of the hand, 
together in common workshops, but on condition presented Mr. Seward, Minister of Poreign 
of absolute silence. Now, it is found that Affairs of the United Slates, 
nothing short of the whip will prevent the Mr. Seward maybe forty-eight or fifty; liis 
prisoners from communicating with each otte hair, a little in disorder, is li^t mingled with 
by signs or a stolen interchange of words. The grey; his eyes, jeep sunk beneath hie eyebrou s, 
keeperthereforewalksabouttheroomamiedwith are small, hint very sharp; hisaqniline nose pre- 
the repressive instrument, punishing the culprit sents a very decided curve; his whole oounfe- 
instantly a mult is committed, exactly as a hunts- nance reveals cleverness and intellect. He is 
man keep’s his pack in order by liberal infliction an excellent companion, very merry, very lively, . 
of the hish. Where this form of discipline is and fiuniiiar from the first shake of the hand. 

^ employed, the prisoners preserve their reason; Hjs manners are so free and easy, that they 
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abno»t excite scepioioa at the ootset. One 
is art to fadiere that craft cannot help hii^ 
hid behind so frank *n exterior. Bat sa<Ji w 
not at all the case. Mr. Seward is a capital 
Mow, reiy open, and a bit of a joker. Brety- 
body knows, too, that althongh Mr. Lincoln is 
at the head of the government, the real man of 
importance the veritable chief of the republican 
party, is Mr. Seward. Bloh, independent, gifted 
to a liigh degree with the impassioned, aggres¬ 
sive, boastfuT, faoetions eloquence wliioh pleases 
Anglo-^xon meetings, he early acquired great 
■ popularity. When the republican party had to 
choose a candidate for the presidency, Mr. 
Seward’s supporters were sufficiently numerous 
to cause alarm. By a clever decision he avoided 
the risk of a check. He offered his support to 
Mr. Linooln. The move sacoceded, and he took 
for himself the next post after the presidency— 
the secretaryship of foreign affairs. He speaks 
na language besides En^ish, and knows little 
about Europe; although he has the habit of 
saying with an emphasis which is somewhat 
comic, that he spent several years at the prin¬ 
cipal European Courts to acquire the art of 
governing men. 

A few minutes after Mr. Seward’s entrance, 
Mr. Lincoln made his appearance. His statur^ 
is so much above the average that he might be 
sWed a giant, were not the word—the expression 
of strength and power in the biblical and mytho¬ 
logical senses—now confined to the vocabularyof 
tumblers and showmen. His countenance bears 
no marked character, but approaches to the 
Cellie type of Auvergne, with a long head and 
a sharp nose. His hair is very black, as is also 
his beard, coming to a point alter the American 
fashion. If his physiognomy expresses bene¬ 
volence and frankness, his attitude and manners 
are those of a modest, nay, a timid person. Per¬ 
haps his embarrassed address—^wliieh communi¬ 
cates itself to those with whom he converses— 
is uotliing more than the difficulty experienced 
by men of his height in concealing it a little and 
maintaining their equilibrium. 

In the evening, the prince dined with the pre¬ 
sident. General McClellan, wliom he met there, 
was about forty years of ago, short in stature, 
with black hair and moustache<., an open, intel¬ 
ligent, and very agreeable countenance, and re¬ 
markably simple and modest manners. Each of 
' the great European armies offers a wcll-cliarac- 
terised type of officer, beneath which type indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities of style, manner, language, 
.and ejren constitution, in some sort disappear. 
An English offleer does not resemble an Austrian 
offioer; a Erench officer differa from a Kussian 
officer. McClellan reminds you of the type of 
the Freneh Artillery officers. 

The reason is, that he was educated at West 
Point sohool, which is a mixture of the Prcnoli 
Military and Polytechnic schools. The student 
of West Point meidis foreign languages, princi¬ 
pally French. In respect to literature, science, 
and military art, he has been nursed in the wor¬ 


ship of the great European models. Co^ 
qnentiy, he is a stnmgn to that narrow patriot¬ 
ism, that national exmasiveness, which concen¬ 
trates all the idmis, studies, and admiration of- 
the Americans upon America. The study of 
pure science and mathematics has inspired him 
with a taste for theorerical speculations which 
is shared by few of his countrymen. He is 
polite, discreet, reserved. He has w^uired the 
art of appearing modest, and of obtaining respect 
by unpretending manners. He is able to con¬ 
form to the habits and customs of the strangers 
with whom he comes in contact, and he practises 
every rule of the most scrupulous urbanity with 
a certain dash of republican pride which is want¬ 
ing neither in charm nor in uignity. This class 
of men, so different from the lankaes, does not 
seem to have hitherto obtained, in the direction of 
public affairs, a share proportionate to the merit, 
the knowledge, and the conscientious integrity 
which distinguish the majority of its members. 

Subsemently, at Detroit, the prince visited 
General Cass in his peaceful and opulent rcti c.-it 
on the northern frontier of America, and found 
him in deep disappointment. He despaired of 
his countiy, and foresaw nothing but misfortune, 
ruin, and hamiliation. In his idea, the work of ' 
•Washington, in which Washington himself never j 
had perfect faith, u-as on the point of falling to i 
pieces. He spoke as if his cherished hopes were | 
blighted, without remedy. 

The prince found the interior of the general’s 
house very simple, like those of most private in¬ 
dividuals in the Northern States. A fortune 
there is not enjoyed in the sense which we attach 
to it in Europe. No luxurious table, furniture, 
or equipages; no taste for collections, books, or 
pictures. The upper classes have no idea of 
dividing their existence between town .and ' 
country; and, therefore, no idea of a country- 
seat or of the hospitable habits which are the i 
delight of the English aristocracy. I 

It is not very easy to guess what employment i 
rich Americans could make of their money. It 
may be suspected that, the more they have, the I 
more they rush into business speculations, which 
for them take the place of other amusements. | 
As to the very small number of men who, having 
made large fortunes, retire from business—they 
were probably the persons whom, before the 
civil war, wo used to see appearing from time to 
time in Europe, where they seemed to come 
solely to discover the means of spending their 
wealth. They were very iuexpenenoed in that 
kind of existence. Their tastes were more showy 
than delicate, their enjoyments more conven¬ 
tional than real; and they frequently appeared 
strangers to the fundamental prmciple of finance 
which distinguishes capital from revenue. We 
beheld them, brilliant comets, dazzling the Old 
World for a while, and then suddenly disappear¬ 
ing inlo complete obscurity. 
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CHAETEB. XXXVI. 

The note Alfred Hardio received on the lOtli 
of April, was from Peggy Black. The letters 
were well formed, for she had been educated at 
the national school; but the style was not upon 
a par. 

“ Mr. Alfred, Sir,—Margaret Black sends her 
respects, and if you want to know the truth 
about the money, I can tell you all, and where it 
is at this present time. Sir, I am now in situa¬ 
tion at Sdverton Grove House about a furlong 
from the station; and, if you will be so good to 
call there and ask for Margaret, I will tell you 
where it is, which 1 mean the 14,000/.; for it is 
a sin the young lady should be beguiled of her 
own. Only yon must please come this evening, 
or else to-morrow before ten o’clock, by reason 
my mistress and me we are going up to London 
that day early, and she talk oP taking me abroad 
along with her. 

“ I remain. Sir, 

“ Yours respectfully to command, 

“ Maegabbt Black. 

“ If you please, sir, not to show this letter on 
no account.” 

Alfred read this twice over, and felt a con¬ 
temptuous repugnance towards the writer, a 
casMored servant, who offered to tell the truth 
out of spite, having easily resisted every worthy 
motive. Indeed, I think he would have perhaps 
dismissed the subject into the lire, but for a 
strange circumstance that had occurred to him 
this very afternoon; but I had no opportunity to 
relate it till now. Well, just as he was going to 
dress for dinner, he received a visit from Dr. 
Wycherley, a gentleman he scarcely knew by 
name. Dr. Wycherley inquired after his kepha- 
lalgia: Alfred stared and told him it was much 
the same; troubled him occasionally. 

“And your insomnia.” 

“ I don’t know the word: have you any au¬ 
thority for itP” 

Dr. Wycherley smiled with a sort of benevo¬ 
lent snpcriori(y, that galled his patient, and pro¬ 
ceeded to inquire"afler his nightly visions and 
voices. But at this Alfi’ed look^ grave as well as 
surprised and vexed. He was on his guard now, 


and asked himself seriously what was the mean- 
ing of all this, and eould his father have been 
so mad as to talk over his own shame with this 
stranger: he made no reply whatever. 

Dr. Wycherley’s curiosity was not of a very 
ardent kind: for he was one of those who first 
form an opinion, and then collect the- materials 
of one: and a • very little fact goes a long 
way with such minds. So, when he got no 
answer about the nocturnal visions and voices, 
he glided calmly on to another matter. “By- 
Ihe-by, that 14,000/.!” 

Alfred started; and then eyed him keenly: 
“ What 14,000/. ?” 

“ The fabulous sum you labour under the im¬ 
pression of your father having been guilty of 
clandestinely appropriating.” 

This was too much for Alfred’s patience: 
" I don’t know who you are, sir,” said he; “I 
never exchanged but three words iu my life with 
you, aud do you suppose 1 will talk to a stranger 
on family matters of so delicate a kind as 
this? I begin to think you have intruded 
yourself on me simply to gratify an impertinent 
cariosity.” 

“ The hypothesis is at variance with my esta¬ 
blished character,” replied the oleaginous one. 
“ Do me the justice to believe in the necessity of 
this investigation, and (hat it is one of a most 
friendly character.” 

“Then I decline the double nuisance: your 
curiosity and your friendsliip! take them both 
out of my room, sir, or I sliall turn them both 
out by one pair of shoulders.” 

“ You shall smart for this,” said the doctor, 
driven to plain English by auger, that great sol¬ 
vent of circumlocution with which Nature has 
mercifully supplied us; he made to the door, 
opened it, aud said iu considerable excitement to 
some one outside, “ Excited!—Very!” 

Now Dr. Pleonast had no sooner been con¬ 
verted to the vernacular, and disappeared, than 
another stranger entered the room: he had evi¬ 
dently been lurking in the passage: it was a 
man of smallish stature, singularly gaunt, an¬ 
gular, and haggard, but dressed in a spruce suit 
of black, tight, now, aud glossy. In short, he 
looked like Romeo’s apothecary gone to Stultz 
with the money. Ho fluttered in with pale 
cheek and apprehensive body, saying hurriedly, 
“Now, my sir, be calm: prap be calm: I 
have come down all the way from Loudon to see 








you, and I am stare you won’t ®ake me lose my 
journey; willyounow?” 

"And pray who askhd you to come all'tho way 
from London, sir?” 

“A person to whom your health is rery dear.” 

“ Oh indeed; so I have secret friends, hawe I ? 
Well, you may tell my secret, underhand,/nswfe, 
I never was better in my life.” 

“ I am truly glad to hear it,” said the little 
man: “let me introduce myself; as Dr. Wy¬ 
cherley forgot to do it.” And he handed Alfred 
a card, on which his name and profession were 
written. 

“ W^, Mr. Speers,” said Alfred, “ I hare only 
a moment to give yon, for 1 must dress for 
dinner. What do you want P” 

“I come, sir, in hopes of convincing your 
friends you are not so very ill; not incurable. 
Why your eye is steady, your complexion good; 
a little high with the excitement of this conver¬ 
sation; but, if wc can only get over this little 
delusion, all will be well.” 

" What little delusion ?” 

“ About the I 4 OOO/. you know.” 

“What 14,000/.? I have not mentioned 
14)000/. to you, have I?” 

“No, sir: you seem to shun it like poison; 
that is the worst of it; you talk about it to 
others fast enough; but to Dr. Wycherley and 
myself, who could cure you of it, you would liide 
all about it, if you could.” 

At this Alfred rose and put his hands in his 
pockets and looked down grimly on his inquisitor. 
“Mr. Speers,” said he, "you had better go. 
There is no credit to be gained by throrring so 
small an apothecary, as you, out of that window; 
and yoa won’t find it pleasant either; for, if 
you provoke me to it, I shall not stand upon 
ceremony; I slmn’t open the window first, 
as I should for Dr. What’s his confounded 
name.” 

At these suggestive words, spoken with sup¬ 
pressed ire and flashing eyes, Speers scuttled to 
the door crabwise, holdmg the young lion in 
check, conventionally; to wit with an eye as 
valiant as a sheep’s; and a joyful apothecary 
was he when he found himself safe outside the 
house and beside Dr. Wycherley, who was wait¬ 
ing for him. 

Alfred soon cooled, and began to laugh at his 
own anger and the unbounded impudence of his 
visitors; but, on the other hand, it struck him 
as a grave circumstance that so able a mau as 
his father should stir muddy water; should go 
aud talk to these strangers about the money he 
had ndiappropriated. He puzzled himself all 
the time he was dressing: and, not to tronble 
the reader with all the oonjectures that passed 
through his mind, he concluded at last, that Mr. 
Hardie must fed very strong, very sure there 
was no evidence against him but his son’s, or he 
wotdd not take the eighth oommaudment by the 
horns like this. 

“ Injustice carries it with a high hand,” 
tkougbt Alfred, -with a sigh. He was not the 


youth to imitate Ms father’s shamelessness: so 
he locked this last incident in his own breast; 
did not even numtion it to Julia. 

But now, on reading Teggfs note, his warlike 
instincts awoke, and, though he despised his 
correspondent emd her motives, he could not let 
such a chance pass of defeating brazen injustice. 
It was unfortunate and awkward to have to go 
to Silverton on his wedding morning; but, aflor 
aU, there was plenty of time. He packed up his 
things at once for the wedding tour, and in the 
morning took them with him in the fly to Silver- 
ton : his plan was to come back direct to Albion 
Villa: so he went to Silverton Grove full dressed, 
all ready for the weddkg. 

As it happened he overtook his friend Peter¬ 
son just outside the tolra, called to him gaily, 
and invited him to church aud breakfast. 

To his surprise the young gentleman replied 
sullenly that he should certainly not come. 

“ Not come, old fellow ?” said Alfred, hurt. 

“ You have a good cheek to ask me,” retorted 
the other. 

This led (0 an explanation. Peterson’s com¬ 
plaint was that he had told Alfred lie uas 
in love with Julia, and Alfred had gone 
directly and fallen in love with her, just to cut 
him out. 

“ What are you talking about ?” said Alfred: 
“ so this is the reason you have kept away fron; 
mo of late: why, Iwas engaged to her at the 
very time; only my father was keeping us 
apart.” 

“ Then why didn’t you say so ?” 

“Because my love is not of the prattling 
sort.” 

“ Oh, nonsense 1 I don’t believe a wo, d of it.” 

“ You don’t believe my word! Did you ever 
know me toll a lie ? At that rate tliiuk what 
you please, sir; drive on, Strabo.” 

And so ended that little frieudship. 

On the road our ardent youth arranged in his 
head a noble scheme. He would bring Peggy 
Black home with liiiii, compensating her iiberally 
for the place she would thereby lose : would 
eoufrout her privately with bis father, and eon- 
vinoc him it was his interest to restore the Dodds 
their money with a good grace, take the 5000/. 
he had already offered, aud countenance the wed¬ 
ding by letting Jane bo present at it. It was 
hard to do all this in the time, but well worth 
trying for, and not impossible; a two-horse 
fly is not a slow conveyance, and he offered the 
man a guinea to drive fast; so that it was 
not nine o'clock when they reached Silver- 
ton Grove House, a place Alfred had never 
heard of; this, however, I may observe, was 
no wonder; for it had not home that name a 
twelvemonth. 

It was a large square mansion of red brick, 
with stoue facings and corners, aud with balus¬ 
trades that hid the garret windows. It stood in 
its own grouiids, and the entrance was through 
handsome iron gates, one of which was wide 
open to admit people on foot or horseback. 
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The flyman got down and tried to* open tho 
other, but could not manage it. “There, don’t 
waste time,” said Alfred impatiently, “let me 
(}»t.” 

He found a notice under the bell, “Bing and 
enter.” He rang aeoordingly, and' at the clang 
the hall.d 0 or opened, as if he had pulled a porter 
along with the bell; and a grey-haired servant 
out of livery stood on the steps to receive him. 
Alfred hurried across the plat, which was trimmed 
as neatly as a college green, and asked the servant 
if he could sec Margaret Black. 

"Margaret Black P” said the man doubtfully: 
" FB inquire, sir. Please to follow me.” 

They entered a liandsome hall, with antlers 
and armour : from this a double staircase led up 
to a lading with folding doors in the centre of 
it; one of these doors was wide open like the 
iron gate outside. The servant showed Alfred 
up the left-hand staircase, through the open 
door, into a spacious drawing-room, liiindsomely 
though not gaily furnished and decorated j but a 
little darkened by Venetian blinds. 

The old servant walked gravely on, and on, 
till Alfred began to think he would butt the 
wall; but he put his band out and opened a 
door, that might very well escape a stranger’s 
notice; for it was covered with looking-glass, and 
matched another narrow mirror in shai)e and 
size: this door led into a very long room, as 
plain and even sordid as the drawing-room was 
inviting : the uupapered walls were a cold drab, 
and wanted washing; there was a thick cobweb 
up in one comer, and from the ceiling hung the 
tail of another, which the housemaid’s broom had 
scotched not killed : that side of the room they 
enlercd by was all books. The servant said, 
“ Si ay here a moment, sir, and I’ll send her to 
yon.” "With this he retired into the drawing¬ 
room, closing the door softly after him : once 
closed it became invisible; it fitted like wax, 
and left nothing to be seen but books; not even 
a knob. It shut to with that gentle but clean 
click which a spring bolt, however polished and 
oiled and gently closed, will emit. Altogether 
it was enough to give some people a turn. But 
Alfred’s nerves were not to bo affected by trifles; 
be put his hands in his pockets and walked up 
and down the room, quietly enough at first, but 
by-and-by uneasily. “ Confound her for wast- 


window 3 meaning to open it and inquire after 
her: lo and behold he found this was a knob 
without a door. There had ® door but it 
was blocked up. The only available door on 
that side had a keyhole, but no latch, nor 
handle. 

Alfred was a prisoner. 

He no sooner found this out than he began 
to hammer on the door with bis fists, and 
out. 

Tliis hod a good effect, for be heard a woman’s 
dress come rustling: a key was inserted, and tho 
door, opened. Bnt, instep of Peggy, it was a 
tall well-formed woman of thirty, with dark 
grey eyes, and straightish eyebrows massive and 
black as jot. She was dressed quietly but like a 
lady. Mrs. Arcbbold, for that was her name, 
cast on Alfred one of those swift, all-devouring 
glances, with which her sex contrive to take in 
the features, character, and dress of a person 
from head to foot; and smiled most graciously 
on him, revealing a fine while set of teeth. She 
begged him lo take a seat; and sat down her¬ 
self. She had left the door ajar. 

“ I came to see Margaret Black,” said Alfred. 

“ Margaret Black P There is no such person 
here,” was the quiet reply. 

“ What, has she gone away so eariy as this f” 

Mrs. Archbold smiled, and said soothingly. 

Are yon sure she ever existed; except in your 
imagination f” 

Alfred laughed at this, and showed her Peggy’s 
letter. She ran her e.ve over it, and returned it 
him with a smile of a different kind, half pitying, 
half cynical. But presently resuming her former 
manner, “ I remember now,” said she in dulcet 
tones: “the anxiety you arc labouring under is 
about a large sum of money, is it not ?” 

‘ What, can you give me any information 
about it ?” said lie, surprised. 

‘ I think we can render you great s&neee in 
the matter, infinite service, Mr. Hardie,” was the 
reply, in a voice of very honey. 

Alfred was amazed at this. “You say yon 
don’t know Peggy! And yet you seem to know 
me. I never saw you in ray life before, Aadam; 
what on earth is the meaning of all this ?” 

“ Calm yourself,” said Mrs. Arohbold, laying 
a white and finely moulded hand upon his arm, 

there is no wonder nor mystery in the matter: 


i! ing my time,” thought ho; “why doesn’t she 
Ij come?” 

I; Then, as lie liad learned to pick up the frag- 
I' ments of time, and hated dawdling, he went to 
; take a book from tbe shelves. 

He fou^ it was a piece of iron, admirably 
I painted: it ohUlcd his hand with its unexpected 
coldness: and all the bjoks on and about the 
! door were iron and chilly, 
j “Well,” thought he, “ this is the first dummy 
1 ever took me in. What a fool the man must be! 
I Why, he.ooiild have bought books with ideas in 
; them for tlm price of these impostors.” 

I Still Peggy did not come. So he went to a 
I door opposite, and at right angles to the farthest 


yoK were expected." 

The colour rushed into Alfred’s faec, and he 
started to his feet: some vague instinct told him 
to be gone from this place. 

The lady fixed her eyes on him, put her hand 
to a gold chain that was round her neck, and 
drew out of her white bosom, not a locket, nor 
a key, but an ivory wliistlo; keeping her eye 
steady fixed on Alfred, she breathed softly into 
the wMstle. Then two men stepped quietly in 
at the door; one was a short, stout, snob, with 
great red whiskers, the other a wiry gentleman 
with iron-grey hair. The latter spoke to Alfred, 
and began to coax him. If Mrs. Arohbold was 
honey, this personage was treacle. "Be calm. 
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my dear young gentleman; don’t agitate yourself. 
You haye been sent here far your good; and 
that you may be cured, and so restored to 
society, and to your anxious and affectionate 
friends.” 

" What are you talking about ? wbat do you 
mean ?” cried Alfred i “are yon mad f” 

“ No, «w ate not,” said the short snob, with a 
coarse laugh. 

“ Hare done with this fooling, then,” said 
Alfred, sharply; “the person I came to see is 
not here; good morning.” 

The short man instantly stepped to the door, 
and put his back to it. The other said, calmly, 
“ No, Mr. Hardie, you cannot leave the house at 
present.” 

“ Can’t I ? Why not, pray ?” said Alfred, 
drawing his breath hard: and his eyes began to 
glitter dangerously. 

“ We are responsible for your safety: we have 
force at hand if necessary; pray do not compel 
us to summon it.” 

“ Why where, in God’s name, am I ?” said 
Alfred, panting now; “ is this a prison ?” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Archbold, soothingly; 
"it is a place where you will be cured of 
your headaches and your delusions, and subjected 
to no unnecessary pain nor restraint.” 

“ Oh, bother,” said tlie short snob, brutally. 
“Why make two bites of a cherry? You arc in 
my asylum, young gentleman, and a devilish 
lucky thing for you.” 

At this fatal word, “ asylum,” Alfred uttered 
a cry of horror and despair, and his eyes roved 
■vyildly round the room in search of escape. But 
the windows of the room, though outside the 
house they scorned to come as low as those of the 
drawing-room, were partly bricked up within, 
and made just too high to be reached without a 
chair. And his captors read that wdld glance 
directly, and the doctor whipped one chair away, 
while Mrs. Archhold, with more tact, sat quietly 
down on the other. They ail three blew their 
whistles shrilly. 

Alfred uttered an oath and rushed at the door: 
but he*d heavy feet running on stone passages 
towards the whistles, and fell he had no chance 
■ out that way; his dilating eye tell upon the 
handle of the old defunct door: he made a high 
leap, came down with his left foot on its knob 
of brass, and, though of course he could not 
stand on it, contrived to spring from it slap at 
the window—Mrs. ArcUbold screamed—he broke 
the, glass with his shoulder,, and tore and kicked 
the woodwork, and squeezed through on to a 
stone ledge outside, and stood there bleeding 
and panting, ,just as half a dozen keepers burst 
into the room at his back. Ho was more than 
twenty feet from the ground: to leap down was 
death or mutilation; he saw the flyman driving 
away. He yelled to, him, “Hy! by! stop! 
stop!” The flyman stopped and looked round. 
But soon as he saw who it was, he just grinned: 
Alfred could see his hideous grin; and there was 
the rattle of chairs, being brought to the window. 


and men were mounting softly to secure him; a 
coarse hand stole towards his ankle; he took a 
swift step and sprang desperately bn to the next 
ledge:—it was an old manor-hoase, and these 
ledges were nearly a foot broadfrom this one 
he hounded to the next, and then to a third, the 
last but one on this side the building; the comer 
ledge was but half the size, and offered no safe 
footing: but close to it be saw the outside leaves 
of a tree. That tree then must grow close to 
the comer; could he but get round to it he 
might yet reach the ground whole. Urged by 
that terror of a madhouse, which is natural to a 
sane man, and in England is fed by occasional 
disclosures, and the general suspicion they ex¬ 
cite, he leaped on to a piece of stone no bigger 
than one’s hat, and then whirled himself round 
into the tree, all eyes to see and claws to 
grasp. 

It was a weeping ash: he could get hold of 
nothing hut soft yielding slivers, that went 
through his fingers, and so down with liim like a 
bulrush, and soUse he went with his hands full 
of green leaves over head and ears into the 
water of an enormous iron tank, that fed tlie 
baths. 

The heavy plunge, the sudden cold water, the 1 
instant darkness, were appalling: j'et, like the 
fox among the hounds, the gallant young gen- ’ 
tleman did not lose hc.art nor give tongue. lie 
came up gurgling and gasping, and swimming 
for his life in manly silence: he swam round and 
round the edge of the huge tank trying in vain 
to get a bold upon its cold rusty walls. He | 
hoard whistles aud voices about; they came 
faint to him where he was, but he know they ] 
could not bo very far off. i 

Life is sweet. It flashed across liim how, a i 
few ycare before, an university man of great ' 
promise had perished miserably in a tank on 
some Swiss mountain, a tank placed for ihe com¬ 
fort of travellers. He lifted his eyes to Heaven 
in despair, aud gave one great sob. 

Then he turned upon his back and floated: but 
he was obliged to paddle with his bauds a little 
to keep up. 

A window opened a few foot above him, and a 
face peered oul between the bars. 

Then be gave all up for lost, and looked to bear 
a voice denounce liira : but no, the livid face aud ! 
staring eyes at the window took no notice of him; I 

it was a maniac, whose eyes, bereft of reason, 
conveyed no images to the sentient brain: only by i 

some half vegetable instinct this darkened man i 
was turning towards the moraing sun, and staring j 

it full in the face; Alfred saw the rays strike and ! 
sparkle on those glassy orbs, and fire them; yet 1 
they never so much as vsinkei He was appalled i 
yet fascinated by this weird sight; could not 
take his eyes off it, and shuddered at it in the 
very water. With such creatures as that he 
must be confined, or die miserably like a mouse 
m a basin of water. , 

He hesitated between two horrors. 

Presently his foot struck something, and he i 
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found it was aJarge pipe that entered the tank to tionsly upon him. Allred instantly steadied 
the distance of about a foot. This pipe was not himself, and with his long arm caught the man 
more than three feet under water, and Alfred soon in full career a left-handed blow like the kick of 
oontrired to get upon it, and rest his fingers upon a pony, that laid his cheek open andkn^cd 
the iron edge of the tank. The position was him stn'pid and staggering; he followed it np 
painful: yet so he determined to remain till like lightning with his right, and, throwing his 
night I and then, if possible, steal away. Every whole weight into this second blow, sent the 
faculty of mind and body was strung up to defend staggering man to grass; slipped past another, 
himself against the wretehos who had entrapped and skirting the south side of the house got 
him. to the tank again well in advance of his pur- 

He had not been long in this position, when suers, seized the ladder, carried it to the garden 
voices approached, and next the shadow of a wall, and was actually half way up it, and saw 
ladder moved across the wall towards him. the open country and liberty, when the ladder 
The keepers were going to search his pitiable was dragged away and he fell heavily to the 
hiding-place. They knew, what he did not, that ground, and a keeper threw himself boffly on 
there was no outlet from the premises: so now, him. Alfred half expected this, and drawing up 
having hunted every other corner and cranny, his foot in time, dashed it furiously in the coming 
they came by what is eallcd the exhaustive face, actually knocking the man backwards; 
process of reasoning to this tank; and, w'bcn another kneeled on his chest; Alfred caught 
they got near it, something in the appearance of him by the throat so felly that he lost all power, 
the tree caught the gardener’s quick eye. Alfred and they rolled over and over together, and 
quaking heard him say, “ Look here! He is not Alfred got dear and ran for it again, and got on 
far from this.” the middle of the lawn, and hallooed to the 

Another voice said, “Then the Lord have house:—“Hy! by! Arc there any more sane 
mercy on him; why there’s seven foot of eater; men imprisoned there ? come out, and fight for 
I measured it last night.” your lives!” Instantly the open windows were 


mercy on him; why there’s seven foot of eater; men imprisoned there ? come out, and fight for 
I measured it last night.” your lives!” Instantly the open windows were 

At this Alfred was conscious of a movement filled with white faces, some grinning, some 
and a murmur, that proved humanity was not exulting, all greatly excited; and a hideous 
extinct; and the ladder was fixed close to the uproar shook the whole place—ftir the poor 


tank, and feet came hastily up it. 
Alfred despaired. 


souls were all sane in their own opinion—and 
the whole force of attendants, two of lliem 


. But, as usual with spirits so quickwitted aud bleeding profusely from his blows, made a 
resolute, it was but for a moment. “ One man cordon and approached him; but he was too 
in his time plays many anim.alshe caught at canning to wait to be fairly surrounded; he 
the words he had heard, and played the game tliC made his rush at an nnder-kceper, fomted at his 
jackal desperate plays in Inia, the fox in Eng- head, caught him a heavy blow in the pit of the 
laud, the elephant in Ceylon: he feigned dc;ith; stomach, doubled him np in a moment, and off 
filled his month with water, floated on his back again, leaving the man on his knees vomitmg 
paddling imperceptibly, and half closed his and groaning. Several mild maniacs ran out m 
eyes. vast agitation and, to curry favour, offered lo 

He was rewarded by a loud shout of dismay help catch him. Vast was their zeal. But, 
just above his head, and very soon another ladder when it came to the point, they only danced 
was placed on the other side, and with ropes and wildly about and cried “ Stop bim! for God’s 
hands he was drawn out aud carried down the sake stop him! he’s ill, dreadfully ill ^ poor 
ladder: he took this opportunity to disehai-ge wi'cteh! knock out his brains!” And, whenever 
the water from his mouth; on which a coarse he came near them, away they ran whining like 
voice said, “ Look there! Bis troubles arc at an kicked curs. 

end.” Mrs. Arohbold, looking out at a window. 

However they laid him on the grass, and sent advised them all to let him alone, and she would 
for the doctor; then took oft' his coat, and one come out and persuade him. But they would 
of them began to feel his heart to see whether not he advised; they chased him about the lawn; 
there was any pulsation left; he found it thump- but so swift of foot was he, and so long in the 
ing. “Look out,” he cried in some alarm; “he’s reach, that no one of them could stop liiin, nor' 
shamming Abraham.” indeed come near him, without getting a facer 

But, before the words were well uttered, Alfred, that came like a flash of lightning, 
who was a praciised gymnast, bounded off the At last, however, they got so well round him, 
ground without touching it with his hands, and he saw his chance was gone; he took off his hat 
fled like a deer towards the front of the house; to Mrs. Archbold at the window, and said quietly, 
for he remembered the open iron gate: the “I surrender to madam.” 
attendants followed shouting, aud whistle an- At these words they rushed on him rashly; on 
swered whistle all over the grounds. Alfred got this he planted two blows ri^ht and left, swift as 
safe to the" iron gate: alas! it had been closed a cat attacked by dogs; administered two fearful 
at the first whistle twenty minutes ago. He black eyes, and instantly folded his arms, saying 
tnmed in rage and desperation, and the head haughtfiy, “It was to the lady I yielded, not to 
keeper, a powerful man, was rushing incau-i you fellows.’’ 




They seiied him, shook tioir fiats in his face, 
enrsed him, and pinned him; he was qpite 
passire; they haudciiSod him, and drove him 
before them, ahomg him every now and then 
rouffhly by the shoulders. He m^e no resistance, 
spoke no word. They took him to the strong- 
and manacled his ankles togeiher with an 
iron hobble, and then strapped them to the bed¬ 
posts, imd fastened his Wy down by broad 
bands of tieki^ with leathern straps at the ends; 
Md so left him more helpless tlmn a swaddled 
infant. The hurry and excitement of defence 
were over, and a cold stupor of misery came 
down and sat like lead on him. He lay mute as 
death in his gloomy cell, a tomb within a living 
tomb. And, as he lay, deeper horror grew and 
grew in his dilating eyes; gusts of rage swept 
I over him, shook him, and passed; then gusts of 
I despairiug tenderness; all came and went, but his 
! bonds. What would his Julia think P If he 
could only let her know! At this thought lie 
called, he shouted, he begged for a messenger: 
tlicre was no reply. The cry of a dangerous 
lunatic from the strong-room was less heeded 
here than a bark from any dog-kemiel in Chris¬ 
tendom. "This is my father’s doing,” he 
said. “ Curse liim! Curse him! Curse him!” 
and his brain seemed on lire, his temples 
throbbed: ho rowed to God to be revenged on 
his father. 

Then he writhed at his own meanness in coming 
to visit a servant, and his folly in being caught 
by so sliallow au artifice. He groaned aloud. 
The clock in the. hall struck ten. There was just 
time to gel hack if they would lend him a con¬ 
veyance. He shouted, he screamed, he prayed. 
He offered terms humbly, piteously ; he would 
forgive his father, forgive them all, he would say 
no more about the money, would do auytliing, 
consent to anything, if they w'ould only let him 
keep faith with his Julia: they had better con¬ 
sent, and not provoke his vengeance. “ Have 
mercy on me!” he cried. “ Hou’t make me 
insult her 1 love. They will all be wailing for me. 
It is my wedding-day: you can’t have known it 
is my weddiug-day; fiends, monsters, 1 tell 
you it is my wedding-day. Oh pray send the lady 
to me; she can’t be all stone, and my misery 
might melt a stone.” He listened for an answer, 
he prayed for an answer. There was none. Once 
in a madliouso, the sanest man is mad, however 
interested'and barefaced the motive of the re- 
lativd who has brought two of the most venal 
class upon the earth to si^ away his wits beliiud 
his back; and, once hobbled and strapped, he is 
a dangeroiit maniac, for just so many days, 
weeks, or years, as the hobbles handoufis and 
jacket happen to be left upon liim by inhu¬ 
manity, economy, or simple carelessness. Poor 
Alfred’s cries and prayers were heard: but no 
more noticed than the night howl of a wolf on 
some (listemt mountain. All was sullen silence, 
but the grating tongue of the clock, which told 
the victim of a legislature’s shallowness and a 
father’s avarice that,Tune, deaf to his woe;.as 


were the walls the men the women and the 
cutting bands, was steahug away with iron 
finger his last chance of meeting his beloved at 
the altar. 

He closed his eyes, and saw her lovelier than j 
ever, dressed all in white, waiting for him with 
sweet conoem in that peerless face. "Julia! 
Julia!” he cried, with a loud heart-broken cry. 
The half-hour stmek. At that he struggled, he 
vprithed, he hounded: he made the very room 
sliake, and lacerated his flesh; hut tliat was 
all. No answer. No motion. No help. No 
hope. 

The perspiration rolled down his steaming 
body. The tears burst from his young eyes and I i 
ran down his checks. Ho sobbed, and sobbing 
almost choked, so tight wore his hneu bands 
upon his bursting bosom. . | 

He lay sl.iU exhausted. 

The clock ticked harshly on: the rest was | 
silence. IVith tin's miserable exception ; ever 
and anon the viothn’s jammed body shuddered so 
terribly it shook and rattled the iron bedstead, I 
and told of the storm within, the agony of the ' 
nicked and all foreboding sold. | ‘ 

Por then rolled over that young head hours j; 
of mortal anguisli that uo tongue of man can !■ 
utter, nor pen can shadow'. Chaiued sane j! 
amongst the mad; on his wedding-day; expect¬ 
ing with tied hands tJic sinister acts of the soul- ; * 
murderers who had the power to make their lie '' 
a truth! Wo can paint the body writliing vainly I 
against its unjust bonds; but who can paint the 
loathing, agonised, soul in a mental situation so | 
ghastly ? ]?or my part 1 feel it hi my heart of '' 
hearts; but am impotent to convey it to others; , 
imiiolcnt, impotent. I ‘ 

Pray tliiiik of it for yourselves, men and wo- ' 
men, it you have not sKom never to think over ! 
a novel. Think of it for your own sakes; Alfred’s 
turn to-day, it iiiav be yours to-morrow. I 

_______ { 

SANI) GROUSE. 

I’ve seen a sand grouse I 

Grouse, I have somewhere read, is a Persian ! 
word signifying moorfowl. The word grouse, : 
like nearly all foreign words, is unable to do its i 
own work of conveying a picture to the mind, i 
and therefore an English word is called in to ^ 
do its work. Powls, as everybody knows, arc j 
scraping birds, and therefore grouse are scraping 
birds of the moors. Most people in the British ; 
islands have heard of red grouse, grey grouse, j 
black grouse, white grouse, and even cream 1 
rouse, but only the students of foreign birds i 
now anything of sand grouse; and yet sand | 
grouse will henceforth figure in every book i 
which may be published to give a complete | 
account of British birds, ! 

More than a hundred and twenty of these i 
fowl of the pMns of Arabia and. steppes of ! 
Tartary, have been shot and preserved, and more | 
tlian one hundred and eighty have been seen and j 
counted in England, Scotland, and Ireland, - i 
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dmiog the summer of 1863. The onuthologtsts« 
who sa^ the; never came here before, tliat tbeh 
apparition is strange, mysterious, and nnpreee- 
'deated, can scarcely be accused of exaggeration. 
But during our last warm summer, in 1859, two 
speoimens of these birds were killed and recorded. 
These specimens have been preserved in the 
museums of Lynn and Derby. Early in July, 
1869, a beautiful male, in perfect plumage, iros 
shot in the county of Ncwfolk, about two miles 
from tbe Wash, and in tlie parish of Walpole 
St. Peter’s. This bird is preserved in tbe Lynn 
mascara, and appears to have been the first speoi- 
inen of its kind obtained in England. Gould, Tem- 
minck, Soblegal, and Degland, indeed omit the 
sand grouse from their lists of European species, 
bat Prince Bonaparte includes it in bis Geo- 
grapbioal and Comparative Lists of the Birds of 
Europe and North America. On the 9th of 
July, 1859, a farm labourer was at work “ scuf¬ 
fling” turnips in a field near Tremadoe, in 
Walc.s, whm he saw three strange birds, and 
being provided with a gun to shoot crows, killed 
one of them. This specimen is preserved in the 
Derby Museum. And now, instead of three, as 
in ’59, three hundred sand grouse must have 
been seen in ’03 in the British islands alone, and 
the bird is simultaneously established both as 
European and as British. An occurrence like 
this Jms seldom happened in the circles of the 
bird-wise. Yellow grouse arc just now among 
bird-shooters and bird-lovors, bb-d-namers, and 
bird-si ull'ers, a startling novelty, an unheard-of 
marvel, a nine days’ wonder. In one word, the 
sand grouse is tbe Pepper ghost or optical spectre 
of ornithology. 

These birds of the suuuysoutliwere ilrstseen in 
the nortli. They were first noticed and shot in 
Scotland and the Isle of Walney, in Lancashire. 
By the end of May they were pretty widely 
spread. A sand grouse reached Derby from 
Perth ill a poulterer’s hamper, uuilistinguisliod 
from vulgar birds, on the 1st of June, and 
another was shot as far north as Wick, in Caith¬ 
ness, oil the 8th of June. One was shot on 
the 13tli of May in the county of Durham. 
Uainpsliire and Sussex are generally believed to 
be the counties first favoured with the visits of 
feathered strangers from the Continent; but 
coveys of sand grouse were secu m Durham 
thirteen da;s belore they wore seen iu Hamp¬ 
shire, and sixteen days before one was picked up 
dead in Sussex fromknocking its breast against 
a wire of the International Telegraph. They 
were everywhere in June. All have been found 
on the sea-shore, or in grass fields near the 
coast. 

The sand grouse which I have examined, was 
killed by dailiingits breast against the telegraph 
wires at Boxhill, in Sussex, on the 29th of May. 
Here are its dimensions: Prom tbe point of the 
beak to the end of the pin-tail its length is 
fifteen incljcs; the pinnated first quiUs, or 
primaries Capering from the shoulders to the end 
of the wmg, are ten inches long; the pin-tail 
feathers were throe and three-quarter inches 
longer tlian the central tail feathers. The beak 


j was but of an itiph long, and strong 

enough tor nothing but picking up grains. This 
bird was a ben, and less bulk; than a pMtridge 
or golden plover. The sand grouse are dove-like 
about the bead and neck, grouse-like about the 
legs and feet, partridge-like about the beak and 
breast, shearwater-like in their wings, hedge¬ 
hog or rat-like in their feet. Plying, they are 
mistaken for golden plovers, and when running 
they are more like rats than birds. Their foot¬ 
print is like that of a rat. My measurements 
agree with those of M. Dolanoue, and not with 
those of Teiuminek, the bird being not nine but 
eleven inches long. Macgillivray deemed it very 
doubtful if tlie species of sand grouse called 
Serrhaptes or Tetrao paradoxus was a grouse at 
all, or eveu.oue of the scrapers (rasores), as it 
seemed to him to be much more nearly allied to 
tbe cooers (gemitores). 

Light and slender, with pin-tails and pin- 
wings, the sand grouse are built for long and 
swift fliglit over vast plains. Their inward 
structure tells the same tale as their outward 
locomotive machinery, for tbe depth of tbe 
breast-bone or sternum is more tliau an inch and 
an eiglith; and tlieir wings are worked by very 
strong muscles. 

The tail of the cock is about an inch and a 
half longer than that of the hen. Yet the cock 
is said to be smaller and lighter than the hen: 
the cock weighing eight ounces and the hen ten. 
The colour of the plumage of the sand grouse, 
both male and female, is sand yellow wiu dark 
and black bands, penoillings, and horseshoe mark¬ 
ings; they both have aWzo of bright orange 
on both sides of their heads; while their long 
tapering first whig quills and their long tapering 
central tail quills are dark brown. But I have not 
seen any detailed descriptions of the differences 
between the cooks and hens; and there are, 
indeed, some puzzling discrepancies in the ac¬ 
counts of the specimens caught. The descrip¬ 
tions generally apply to Pallas sand grouse, the 
species made known by Pallas (Serrhaptes para¬ 
doxus), but some of the birds have been taken 
for other species, Pterooles alobata, and Pterocles 
.venarius, or the band sand grouse of Temminck. 
Instead of hastily and conceitedly concluding 
that gentlemen loud of ornithology have mis¬ 
taken the genus, species, or names of birds they 
have seen, studied, and described, it will be 
wiser to wait for more information, lest it should 
turn out tliat there have been more than one 
kind in the flocks of hundreds visiting these 
islands tliis summer. Among the birds called 
sand grouse there are in the Lsts two species of. 
those with united toes—Serrhaptes; and more 
than ten times as many species of pin-wings or 
Pterocles. 

Of Pterocles setarius of Temminck, SirYYllliam 
Jardine says: "Another interesting species is the 
pin-tailed sand grouse of Temminck, a native of 
Europe as well as of Africa, and the only one 
which can be called really European. It is re¬ 
markable in the length^d fcam of the tail , 
feathers, and particularly so in a strong bill 
(forming a marked contrast with tbe others. 
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■which are all comparatirefy weak), and ap¬ 
proaches almost to the strength of that of the 
RTOuse, while the nostrils still rewwn nnoovered. 
It is found in the north of Africa, in Spain, 
and some of the southern provinces of France, 
frequenting, perhaps, more the Landes, -where 
there is a ^eater proportion of herbage. The 
nest is made among loose stones or scanty 
herbage, and the eggs are only four or five in 
number.” 

Most, if not all, the pretty strangers who have 
visited us during the past summer have been 
Asian and African species: and one of the most 
curious of all birds, for Serrhaptes paradoxus has 
not feet like any bird. The savans have, indeed, 
called it paradoxical, as if they wished thereby 
to let the peculiar little bird know that it holds 
some quite new and unorthodox tenets on the 
subject of feet. Such, however, is the present 
loose condition of ornithological opinion, that 
this heretical tendency will, I fear, be deemed 
rather a recommendation than an objection. 
As if the bird had some ridiculous Chinese 
notions in its head, the feet are very small. 
There is no hind spur. The legs and feet 
are covered with feathers and thick down to 
the very nails of the claws. There is no divi¬ 
sion between the claws, which are not separated, 
but joined close together. They are certainly 
more like the feet of a mammal than those of 
a bird; some dcscribers compare them to the 
feet of a hedgehog, and others to the feet of a 
rat. The footprint, as I have already said, is 
like that of a rat. The skins of the soles of the 
feet are rough, hard, horny, and serrated, like 
scaly armour, or like the surface of a rasp. Such 
feet are well adapted for running on the buni- 
ing hot sands of Africa and Asia, the united 
claws letting no sand get between them, and the 
homy soles, like the blacksmith’s hand, resisting 
heat. 

Little or nothing appears to be known of their 
nests. Some species are said to lay only a few 
eggs, and their young, it is reported, remain 
long in the nest after being liatcbed. The 
banded sand grouse (Pterocles arenarius) is said 
to make her nest among stunted brush, laying 
only four or five eggs. 

The seeds of milk vetch (astragalus) are said 
to be in the season the principal food of this 
species. The food found in the crops of the 
species which have visited us this summer con¬ 
sisted of 'red clover, grass, tares, and com¬ 
mon plaintain seeds. When found in the giz¬ 
zard, the seeds were of course found half ground 
(the fine word is comminuted), by the grinding 
of half-transparent gravel stones scarcely bigger 
than the seeds themselves. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, in his Illustrations of the 
Zoology of South Africa, gives us some glimpses 
of these birds in their African homes. He found 
the remains of grass seeds, bulbs, and ants, in 
their gizzards. The different species have diffe¬ 
rent times and ways of visiting their feeding- 
grounds and drinking-plaoes. The variegated 
pin-wings (Pterocles variegatus) fly very high and 
earty in the morning, descending sudden^', apd 


1 sometimes spirally, to reach the spot they seek. 
The two-handed pin-wings (Pteroeles biomotus) 
fly in the dusk of the evening to their watering,- 
places. The guttural pin-wings (Pterocles gnt- 
turalis) fly regularly to the watering-places at 
fixed hours—ten in the morning and three in 
the afternoon. “ In such an arrangement,” says 
Dr. Andrew Smith, “ we must admit design, as 
were all the various species to experience thirst 
at or about liie same time, both delay and diffi¬ 
culty would be experienced in qnenchii^ it, 
since, owing to the general scarcity of water in the 
districts they inliam, even as it is, at present 
hundreds of the same species are often to be 
seen fringing the brink of a pool for hours toge¬ 
ther, waiting, and occasionally disputing, for the * 
first sip.” 

How far these grouse agree with other grouse, 
or differ from them, in their habits, no one can 
tell. The probabilily is that they are as pecu- 
lim: in their habits and instincts as they are 
peculiar in their structure and appearance. Odd 
looks, odd ways. How do they manage their 
love affairs ? Docs the cock sing a love-song, 
like the capercaillie, calling “pcller, poller, ' 
pcUor,” until the hens of his harem come croak- I 
ing “ gock, gock, gock ?” Like the black grouse, | 
does lie crow for his wives and win them by a 
melody wliich has been compared to the whet- j 
ting of a scythe ? Are there fierce cock-fights i 
on these occasions, and docs the victory decide 
the question of who is to be followed by the I 
hens ? For all nature is of the opinion or the i 
poet in the Ode to Alexander: I 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave 

Deserve the fair. 

There is, indeed, a species, of grouse, the ruffed 
American grouse, who calls his favourite to him 
by swelling his body and beating himself with 
his wings until he produces a sound like drum¬ 
ming 

And there is ne’er a ben, be she ever so glum, 

But will spruce up her feathers and follow the dram. 

The habits, the nests, the eggs, and the 
eouliarities, of the sand CTOuse, are matters the 
iscovery of which challenges the zeal and 
courage of observers. Meanwhile, the question 
has been raised what ought to be done with the 
coveys of these extraordinary birds which visit 
the British islands. When numbers of male 
and numbers of female birds fly separately, 
they are called packs (male and female packs), 
and when both sexes fly together in small 
numbers they are called coveys, and in large 
numbers flocks; some birds occasionally fly in 
armies. The sand grquse of this summer have 
all been coveys. What, then, ought to be done 
with these coveys f Ought they to be killed 
for the table? They possess “gastronomic 
virtues,” according to the phrase of q gentleman 
who has eaten them, and who liked their flesh, 
and praised them as virtuous birds accordingly. 
Now', it may be all very well to eat them in 
countries where armies of such birds are seen 
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SO crowded together that boys can, it is saM, spoke, but ourself. It was the Valley of the 
knock them down with sticks. But their Smidow of Peath, heated seven tunes hotter 
flesh is said to resemble that of the pigeon than it was wont to be heated. ^ 

* in appearance and flavour; and as curiosities, Here Badger drew out bis revolver and 
tlieir Talue ia this country exceeds that of menaced an imaginary nroif. The guide, look- 
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cold winters, our shooting mania, and their bility. 

swift wings, render that highly improbable. As Yesterday, I was scrambling over milhons of 
everyWy knows, what is now done with them tons of the rubbish of old Thebes, or stumbling 
is, they are shot, stuffed, and sold for preserva- over the black skulls or brown shrunken hands 
tion in museums. But surely snaring them and and shreds of the tawny grave-clothes of learned 
keeping them alive as long as possible in aviaries Thebans, burnt (the rest of them) in peasants’ ■ 
would be the wisest use to make of them, for fires, or the gathering dust in European mu- 
this would give us opportunities of studying seums. To-dav, I am in a rooky valley where 
them, and learning something of their habits, man cannot dnell; beneath is desert dust; 
When they died, it would be time enough above, and on ail sides, are cliffs, brown calcined 
to stuff and preserve them as specimens. They rooks, on which no grass, no lichen even, not 
would be far more beautiful, curious, and into- tlie smallest white or orange scale of moss, can 
resting, in the aviary than in the museum. It cling or find root. 

is, moreover, probable, that they could be easily A brown dusty rock, of a dull orange colour 
tamei Mr. William Sinclair, of Drugoobe, whitened by sunshine, is the grave rook, com- 
Donegal, made one captive, and has found it to pared with whose barrenness tbe barrenness of 
be very easily tamed by kindness. When he a crayon sky or an alpine needle of grpitc is 
was walking in a rabbit warren by the sea-side, animation; for the one is often wet, glistening 
he came suddeidy upon a covey of thirteen or with mist and rain, and the other is itself beau- 
fourteen birds. After flying up and making a tiful from its contrast with the snow through 
cii'cle of three or four hundred yards, they flew which it pierces. But the desolation of red-hot 
almost over his head, and then dropped on the rock, with desert sand below, is complete indeed, 
sands close under the bent hills; whence after and a fitting avenue to the tombs of dead pride 
suffering him to come within thirty yards of them, and cruelty. 

they flew inland. He was subsequently on the M^c circled the rocks in single file, stopping 
outlook for them, and shot a cock and wounded now and then to look at self-made columns 
and caught a hen. The captive was curiously formed here and there in the rook by the disso- 
familiar from the first, and seems quite con- lution of softer strata, and to wonder what the 
tented, freely eating grits, canary-seed, and scene would be like when the sudden rains pour 
groun&cl, and being fond of washing and splasli- down these dead ravines, and the devastating 
ing in a pan of water. water comes leaping down the dead men’s 

___ valley, and through the Gates of the Kings, 

who were ruthless and tremendous beings, and 
DINNER IN A TOMB. lords of Upper and Lower Egypt, when England 

- was inhabited only by oysters, snipes, and 

I AND Badger and my dragoman, and our wolves, 
three donkeys and their attendants, and a The glare from the rooks is as when you look 
mounted guide with a long reioiti or quarter- closely at a red-hot shovel. You cannot look 
staff club oyer his brown-robed shoulder, are on up; you butt on, hoping to get somewhere that 
our way through a dismal valley of rooks to the will be cooler and less eye-withering. Now we 
Babel Molook, or Gates of the Kings, through reach a winding and ascending path, leading 
whieb, hundreds of years ago, before Homer liigherintothegorge.wherewehavetoismount. 
grew blind, or Herodotus listened to Egyptian I and Badger ifismount; our stirrups being held 
lies and legends, the kings of Thebes were by the boys, who always select such an Oriental 
borne to their subterranean tombs, with hiero- ceremony as a fit time to remind yoU of future 
glypbic standards, lotus banners, and wafts of “ backsheesh,” and to utter lying plaudits of 
frankincense and myrrh from golden vessels, their donkeys. 

risin" to scare the hymna and the jackal, who " Very good donkey, sare; go like steamer;, 
stand at the mouths of their dens sniffing for fast as horse; just same as horse, your donkey, 
news, and astonishing the vulture, who bangs sare.” 

motionless above in the fervid air. Our saddle-bags with the dinner are thrown 

An hour ago, we left some mud walls and short over Homar Aloe’s (the guide’s) shoulder, and 
turf worn to the scanty paddedness of an old we set out for tomb “No. IJs Beizoni tomb,” 
h^rthrug; an hour ago, wo heard the last half- as our guide somewhat pedantioally names the 
wild Arab ^og bark, the last puny over-hatched first object of our search, 
chicken crow sleepily; an hour ago, we saw the But here our guide, betraying some temper 
latest case of ophthalmia and naked child, and respecting our wish to ke-p our wax candles and . 
were offered the last searabiei. And we were German matches in our own care, so that we 
now alone, where nothing lived, grew, sang, or njay neither be left in the dark half a mile under- 





tscQTmd his euelesken, at lie Jbmsd 

\)SSS5ni«A\/o otir\K)ift.t'ino\ig\»'bb slwa^awn, 
Baclger, one of tk best-nated mb in the 
world, wio always wmfs to do things ia aimy 
straightforward way, and who has bad very little 
conversance with any people but hia own 
countrymen, takes tk guide by the shoulderB 
and addresses him with honeyed words: 

“Look here, my dear fellow, all we want is 
to see the thing thorpuglily, le too." (Here 
Badger, who, like others of my compatriots, 
believes that every one understands French, 
wanders off into the French of Stratforde atte 
Bowe.) “Do yon nnderslandP Let us go on 
quietly, amicably, and-” 

“Sayib” (good), says the Arab sulkily, un¬ 
derstanding not two words of all Badger’s 
horaiigne. 

"Very well—desoendez! Commences vite! 
Look alive—vons oomprenez — you under¬ 
stand?” 

“Belzoni tomb. No. 17,” says Homar Alee 
oraonlarly. 

The donkeys .were picketed in the shade of a 
rock—that is, one front le" of each was tied up 
in the tranquillising Arab manner pirated by 
Karey. We got the short spermaceti candles 
out of the saddle-bags and approached the en¬ 
trance of No. 17, which that extraordinary 
runaway Pavian monk and street acrobat, 
tlio gigantic Belzoni, ingenious discoverer of 
Egyptian antiquities, ransacked with great 
success. 

At the foot of a brown bare cliff in this valley 
of death is the square doorway of the tomb, 
marked in red paint on the lintel by Cbam- 
pollion, Bruce, and some other Egyptian tra¬ 
veller. 

We are going to penetrate four linndrcd and 
seventy feet horizontally into the deserted palace 
of death, and one hundred and eighty feet 
deeper than the head of the broken staircase 
where I now stand, down to the chamber where 
once rested that wonderful semi-transparent 
alabaster sarcophagus which is now to be seen 
in the Soane Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn-ficlds, 
London, England. 

We descend the broken staircase, covered 
with flakes and broken ledges of stone, that lends 
to (he real entrance to the tomb. Badger, in 
the midst of the slippery and uncertain descent, 
cidls for Murray to find tlie date of the Italian’s 
discoverywhich he cannot. 

Another door and another passage of eighteen 
feet long by nine wide, its roof blackened by 
the toren-smoke of predecessors, the walls lined 
with coloured hieroglyphics, bring us to another 
shelving and fraclurod staircase, wliioh de¬ 
scends on an horizontal slant another twenty- 
five feet. 

We move with glimmering starry light over 
the detritus and broken refuse of the false wall 
that Belzoni’s battering palm-tree destroyed in 
laying open the true site of the monarcli’s sar- 
copmmus. 'Ricre are chips of stone enough to 
fill half a dozen masons’ yards. Persian, Greek, 
Turk, imd Frenchman, have all lent their bands 
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(q oftuKfer, BfoS, and dmalish, the tomb of the 
t cM lgypUM kvag. The guide shews you the 
ratiiiess hollows at ilie base of Ihe eecond stair¬ 
case wb&v Ckmpdlim removed miespeekllf 

onrious and beautiful jgrovfs. Other antiqua¬ 
rians have imitated him with lamentable suo- 
is; others with lamentable failum—ail have 
helpM to mar and mutilate this palace of £ing 
Deidh. 

Every wall is like the gigantic iliuminaied 
leaf of a child’s spelling-book, the colours still 
perfect, the forms of tlii strange mystic mena¬ 
gerie still entire. The water-plant, the rat, the 
Ibis, the wild goose, the jackal, the hare, the 
hawk, the ape, the vulture, the asp with swollen 
hood, the crocodile, the sycamore—all the plants 
and creatures I have been for weeks in contact 
with—cut into the stucco with strong, clear, 
intelligent touch. 

The colours—^tlie greenish blues, the heavy 
reds, the coarse yellows—though barbarous iu 
effect, untarnished by age. To many luing, 
these figures could now be read off as a news¬ 
paper can be read. I know that this iule meant 
“pleasure,” and this cross and ring “pure life,” 
and this blue figure a god, and this red figure a 
man, and this triple scourge “royal power,” and 
this asp sovcrcigulv. But beyond this all is 
darkness, except, where readings in Egyptian 
mytliology enable me to see that here the Genii 
of the Dead, headed by Homs, led the dead king 
to Osiris and .ithos; and that here the king, in 
his descent to Anienti, to be tried for his life’s 
deeds, is ferried over tlie river of Deatli, or 
makes offerings to Osiris, /.sis, and Anubis. The 
whole tomb is a great epic, the subject dcatli; 
yet it resembles a child’s iiioturc-book, painted 
in crude and conventional colours, barbarous and 
curious, but beautiful only to the over-heated 
imagination. What a strange freak of pride to 
provide this subterranean picture-book world to 
spend the ogos in, and to await the inevitable 
■spoiler! Had these Pliaraohs pined for eternity 
of peace, why did they not go and have their 
graves dug deep in the moving desert, and where 
none could iiavc discovered them ? Many a pea¬ 
sant they spurned with their foot, as lie cowered 
amid the ashes of their brick-kilns, has slept for 
three thousand years in his forgotten grave, w idle 
the lord of the two Egypts has been torn piece¬ 
meal by antiquarians to spice library drawers, 
or has been dismembered by popular lecturers 
searching for papyri. 

Happy in my ignorance, as I dream over the 
impotence of prido and the vanity of transitory 
power, I grow so careless of the flattery and 
emptiness of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, that 
1 would scarce read them now, if 1 could. It 
might have been Sethi, or Osirei, fatlier of Se- 
sostris, who, thirteen hundred and twenty-two 
years before Christ, sire, I mean, of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty of 'fhoban Diospolites, wlio 
drove out the stranger sbeplicrd ,kings who 
slumbered here in an alabaster chest; all I care 
for is that it is the tomb of a bygone'Egyptian 
king, and that here am I, to whom Egyptian 
history has been dear ever since 1 could read. 
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fitterly indifferent: to whose tomb 1 am in. 4^i} 
h^e is Badger m^nirin^boat luadi, and teasing 
put Arab guide in bad IVench. 

“ I say, guBie, nous voulons manger—lunoh. 
yon know. Now, 1 do hope you brought the 
corkscrew. Aimez-roas bottled porter, or did 
the Prophet forbid it?—le Propudte n’aimait 
pas le port and sherry, o’est vrai ?" 

“ Sayib” (good), tolls out the .^ab guide. 

“ Quite Egyptian !” says the critical Badger, 
as he looks ^ut him with an air of delight and 
astonishment, the hot wax dripping on his hand, 
and occasioning him moments of extreme pain 
and excitement. The guide bears these tran¬ 
sient sufferings with that Christian patience 
with which we generally contrive to bear the 
misfortunes of others. 

“ But it hurts, you know,” was Badger’s re¬ 
monstrance, which he instantly stopped to pat 
and encourage the guidh, and entreat him “ not 
to hurry, my dear fellow. Lot’s do everything 
deliberately and comfortably.” 

To which the guide, thinking Badger was 
asking him the name of the tomb, always replied, 
wiih the air of an authority, 

" Number seventeen—Belzoni tomb.” 

The two staircases, the three doorways, and a 
third passage of twenty-nine feet, brought us to 
a small oblong chamber, where the pit is, that 
once baffled all farther ’progress. The pit, a 
kind of moat hollowed out to guard death from 
life; a pit whoso inner wall, strong apparently 
as a fortress, and shaped of blocks of hewn 
stone cemented close as cabinet work, barred all 
further hope of discovery. The cunning of the 
builder, dead now some three thousand years, 
had well guarded the secret. The stone on the 
walls was covered with columns of hieroglypliics 
in due sequence. There was no flaw for curiosily 
or suspicion to work in its crowbar. Yet at the 
first grasp of Bolzoui the whole magic of the 
dead Pharaoh fell to pieces. The hollow sound 
of the wall of tlic pit had caught his quick ear, 
a small aperture no bigger than a scorpion could 
wriggle tlirough had caught his quick eye; the 
battering-ram was launched, and the ' great 
painted nails and the alabaster sarcophagus met 
his delighted glance. 

But it was the Arab hunters for treasures 
and the gropers in the mummy-pit who had 
given him tlie first inkling. They had been 
struck, after the rains, by seeing at one parti¬ 
cular spot in the Bab-el-Molook t he earth always 
sink and shrink. Belzoni, whose whole mind 
was bent on discovery, aooepted the omen, aud 
began to dig. instantly discovering the first 
staircase and doorway. 

It is quite a tour through this Bubtcrraucan 
j palace of the dead; for one has no sooner pene¬ 
trated the first passages and hall, twenty-six 
feet square, supported by four rook pillai-s, than 
we come to a second hall, two more passages, 
and a grand hall, supported by six pillars, at 
j the upper end of wliieh is tlie vaulted chamber 
! where the sarcophagus was found. Nor is this 
all; for two more rooms, supported by pillara, 

'• lead out of the grand hall, and in some of| 


them are niches sin recesses, intended for . we 
know not what ineense-buxaing or mummy- 
storing; and round the south-west room is a 
broad oenoh of roek, four feet high, hewn out 
for who shall say what mourner or visitor to 
the royal tomb. Some think that the royal at¬ 
tendants were laid here after death, ready to 
serve with dish and goblet, sword aud javelin,- 
harp and lute, on the monarch if he should call 
them. 

But the pit and the masking wall were not 
the only means the wily Egyptians took to con¬ 
ceal their dead monarch. No jealous banker 
during a siege ever so built up his treasure. 
The wall near which the sarcophagus stood was 
again only a veil; it had an inoIiuM plane form¬ 
ing the central rib of a palatial staircase that 
led down into outer daikncss, more than fifteen 
hundred and fifty feet. Whither it led and 
what was the object of its concealment we 
cannot at this period of time even guess. 
Did these pyramid builders really believe 
tliat all this scooping and tunnelling .^would 
in J:ime lead them a secret and covered way 
to Hades ? 

In some of the rooms, the hieroglyphics are 
stiU unfinished; the figures are red-lined and 
corrected in black either by the artist himself 
or his superior, and still remain waiting for the 
relievo-cutter’s chisel. The king must have 
died and wanted his tomb before it could be 
got ready for him, so the red living men were 
turned out, and death came in and took posses¬ 
sion. I own, though no sentimentalist or in¬ 
ventor of causes for grief, that 1 could not help 
pitying the proud man who, after all, never got 
his death-chamber finished, but was walled up, 
hugger-mugger, anyhow, some great contractor 
of those days smiling at the false priest as he hid 
the slovenly job from the truth-telling daylight. 
A thousand years or so later, and the trick 
was discovered; but the rascals had fled, and 
had Iain down, let us hope iu turn, in their 
own unfinisliod tomb, and shuffled off the respon¬ 
sibility. 

I sometimes found myself moralising, loo, 
over the evidently greater carelessness and 
haste with which (true to human nature) the 
inner chambers were adorned. The outer pas¬ 
sages begiu all line and level, red feet, groeu 
water plants, blue ploughs, aud so on; further 
in, the workmen, tired, restless, or. careless, 
launch out into coarser figures; rooms full of 
red men in white tunics holding tow-ropes, and 
dragging in the mystic boat that bears the* 
mummy-case; blue gods crowned with symbo¬ 
lical feathers; enormous snakes thirty yar^ 
long; genii with monster heads, all dashed in 
with a very free and indifferent hand. It looks 
very muon as if the artists of the time had, 
like modem upholsterers, tried Ho get their con¬ 
tract work done as soon as possible, and with 
no very vigilant or oonseientioos eye to watch 
them. 

, “ Would to Amun!”—^the Lord of the Sun— 
no doubt they said in those days, like any other 
th;ed mechames—“and by Tharah”—the god of 











Memphis who fashioned the world upon his 
forming-wheel—“would that this accursed 
king’s tomb were finished, and we were once 
more up, safe, all day basking in the sunshine! 
“Why should a dead king bury us with his for¬ 
gotten mummy ? Accursed then be these Nile 
geese, and doubly accursed these big snakes 
and these funeral boats!’’ 

There is one thing very repulsive in Egyptian 
tombs and temples generally. There is such a 
sickening recurrence of exulting cruelty, such 
lopping and binding, such flocks of haltered pri- 
■ soners tied to chariots; there are such tons of 
human ears and hands; such slicing of heads, 
such brandishing of swords like crumb-brushes, 
and of falchions like fish-slices. Pride and cruelty 
reign triumphant over these places. These kings 
surely forgot that they were mere paid upper 
servants of the nation, bound for certain wages 
— trinkets, guards, and gilt houses — under 
j heavy penalties to discharge certain duties, 

I and originally cliosen by the voice of the great 
j majority. By-and-by they usurped God’s place, 

• fancied themselves divinely gifted with incom¬ 
petence, claimed priestly power so as to at 
once enslave mind as well as body, and built 
such vain tombs as these wherein to hide 
themselves from decay. And now it comes to 
this, that the place is a dry river-bed of loose 
stone, and the jackal feeds her young in its 
recesses. 

Here my reveries were disturbed by a tre¬ 
mendous crackling blaze suddenly springing up 
from a fire of dry palm-boughs, set alight, by 
the guide, and coutradicting all I had said. The 
bright yellow flame, chasing the darkness, flashed' 
up to the roof. On all sides, coloured figures 
moved and marched ; men towing with snake- 
ropes, genii, jackal, and ape-hcaded judges of 
the dead; especially the funeral boats passing 
over iiovitiatory and metaphorical calaracts, 
were visible. The ceiling, too, was alive witli 
huge figures of goddesses, whose lieads were on 
this side of the room, and their legs, thirty feet 
long, were on the opposite side of the wall, so 
tliat, bracket-like, they embraced all between 
and beneath tliem. Por endless centuries tliat 
divine bracket had straddled over the alabaster 
sarcophagus of King Sethi. 

Por a moment the faces of Badger and the 
guide shone out white and dark like good and 
evil genii.' In an instant the flames had died 
into red sparks, and all was again darkness. 
The vultures, the lutes, the papyri, the ploughs, 
the bread-cakes, the geese, had disappeared; the 
great negro hand of night had come and sponged 
out the great coloured picture-book. 

With this tomb I will couple Bruce’s tomb— 
or the Harper’s tomb, as it is called—because 
it is more domestic and sociable, and less mys¬ 
terious, awful, and hieratic. The rooms are mere 
small furnished sitting-rooms, and their subjects 
refer more to ordinary life and every-day events. 
It is a reign or two later than that of Bclzoui, 
It was defaced during the yeign of the Ptolcmys, 
for these tombs were even then show-places, and 
the granite sarcophagus wgs removed some yokes 


since. The gift’s coffin is no longer here to 
excite the imagiaation, or to dream oT in future 
Nilotic nightmares. 

The chief features of this tomb of Ramesis 
the Third (date 1219 b.c.) are the little side 
bins, or chambers, which line either side of the 
entrance passage. Each of these contains a 
mummy pit, in which once rested the body of 
some chief servant of the dead Pharaoh. His 
chief cook, his head butler, hb head baker, his 
steward, harper, priest, armour-bearer, boat- 
superintendent, farmer, ready at his call. They 
lie right and left of the passage, each in hb 
separate stall, surrounded by picture emblems 
of their different professions and trades rudely 
painted on the wail. We see from these, how 
the head Pharaoh ate, drank, and dressed. It 
seems childish to lie down in the grave sur¬ 
rounded by such shadowy. That we brought 
nothing into this world and can carry notlni^ 
out of it seems to have been forgotten by these 
worshippers of Amonn-Rehund; yet it was, 
perhaps, some comfort to weak man to feel that 
he would even in death be surrounded by sem¬ 
blances of lib life’s delights. 

Be it as it may, the boatman’s vault lias 
its squarc-oliequered sails and little paddles, 
its c.abins and banks of oars; the armourer his 
brackets of bows, swords, arrows, and javelins, 
his coats of mail, his embossed or gilded hel¬ 
mets, hb arms of gilt and steel. The cooks 
slay oxen and dismember them, boil joints in 
caldrons, mince meat, knead bread with tlieir 
feet and hands, draw off liquids with syphons, 
carry unleavened cakes to flic oven. The hus¬ 
bandman carries geese, drives oxen, watches the 
Nile rise, reaps the J)oora for the lotus-flowers 
for the festivm. Another room is stored with 
the semblance of furniture and wearables, of 
winc-coolcrs resembling sarcophagi, sofas, chairs, 
vases, striped linens, and leopard-skins. Another 
room is piled with the still more fallacious sem¬ 
blance of geese, quails, eggs, pomegranates, 
grapes, nuts, &c.; and in the last room 1 en¬ 
tered were two blind minstrels, playing before 
some deity—Moni or Hercules, F believe the 
antiquarians say—on harps, whose bases are 
shaped into female heads. 

There they play on, those harpers, nor does 
wire or string fail after these three thousand 
years of harping to deaf ears. There, like 
treasure transformed by magic—that pictured 
wealth of the dead—Pharaoh remains: no 
human hand can lift down those javelins; no 
sword wrench up those sarcophagi; no human 
fingers draw those swords. Slowly, slowly, 
time with gentle erasure fades them away, 
and restores the blanched rock to its old bar¬ 
barity. 

Badger, who has done notliii^ but utter 
“Oh,” “All!” and such iuteijeotions, and de¬ 
clare everything is quite Egyptian, ag it indeed 
well may be—for whatebe could k be?—here 
gets so mutinous on the subject of lunch, that I 
proposed an adjournment to the mouth of the 
tomb, there to discuss supplies. Badger there¬ 
upon proposes that the guide, meantime, be 
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presented with a chicken and a pipe, "to make 
it all straightforward and comfortaole, you know, 
.and to have no gmmblingwith these sortof cads.” 

We seat onrselTes on sacrificial stones within 
the black shade of the tomb doorway, where so 
long ago the perfumed mummy passed in, to 
the clash of the sistta and the clang of cymbals. 
A stone lying between as serves for a table. 
We plunder the saddle-bags, we unswathe rolls 
of varnished chicken, we draw forth salt and 
steel, we gurgle out brown frothing stout, we 
lie down in our plaids like Arab sheikhs, wo 
devour with thankfulness. 

The guide, with true Moslem courtesy, hides 
himself in a retired place, with his chicken and 

pipe- 

We drink the memory of all the Pharaohs in 
11 solemn silence. 

i I am in a tranquil half-doze, lulled by the 
I intense outer heat, wBfen suddenly Badger leaps 
I to Ms feet as if he had seen a ghost. I at first 
! really thought he liad seen the dead Eameses 
j sliding through the sunshine. 

I It was only a jackal. These creatures infest 
rocky valleys and rock tombs. I caught one 
glimpse of Ms quick, light run. 

“ Oh!” sighed Badger, “ that I had brought 
my breech-loader.” 

I had again drawn back into my doze, when a 
remark of Badger’s again aroused me, and I 
looked up. There were three old Arabs seated 
cross-legged before us. It needed but a glance 
to show that they were itinerant marine storc- 
I sellers (or curiosity sellers), who had dodged us 
I hither, and marked us down as victims. 

I Before one, lay the two black bands of a 
I mummy; before another, some blue porcelain 
vultures’ wings, once worn as neck ornaments; 
before the third, a toy-dog of paiuted wood, and 
a triangular tartlet of petrified broad. 

“Antique! Good antique!” said the (hree 
I Arabs. 

I “ Moosb oux” (I do not want), I said to the 
first. 

I To the second: “Ma in fasii” (No use). 

And to the third, t!ie exorcising word, 

! “Tlieglebau” (Humbug). 

1 Instantly they slirank away as the jackal 
j had slunk from us. Crimson and gold sunset 
I ' clothed the Memnon when wc rode past, but 
the imbecile old monarch bad heard how 1 had 
treated his people, and would not deign me one 
syllable. 


MY NEIGHBOUR. 

“ Love thou thy Neighbour,” we are told, 
“ Even as Thyself.” That creed I hold ; 
But love her more, a thousand-fold ! 

My lovely Neighbour; oft we meet 
In lonely lane, or crowded street; 

1 know the music of her feet. 

• 

She little thinks how, on a day, 

She must have missed her usual way, 

And walked into my heart for aye. 


Or how the ruetlf of her dress 
Thrilla thro’ me like a soft caress, 

With trembles of deliciousness. 

Wee woman, with her smiling mien, 

And sonl celestially serene, 

She'passes me, unconscious Queen ! 

Her face most innocently good. 

When through there peeps the sweet red bleed. 
A very nest of Womanhood 1 

Like Raleigh—for her dainty tread, 

When ways are miry—I could spnfed 
My cloak, but, there’s my heary«»tead. 

Ah, Neighbour, you will never know 
Why 'tis my step is quickened so; 

Nor what it is I murmar low. 

I see you ’mid your flowers at morn, 

Fresh as the rosebud newly bom; 

I marvel, can you have a thorn ? 

If so, ’twere sweet to lean one’s breast 
Against it, and, the more it prest, 

Sing like the Bird that sorrow hath blessed. 

I hear you sing! And thro’ me Spring 
Doth musically ripple and ring; 

Little you think I'm listening! 

Yon know not, dear, how dear you be ; 

Ail dearer for the secres^': 

Nothing, and yet a world to me. 

So near, too! you could hear me sigh, 

Or see my case with half an eye; 

But must not. There are reasons why. 


THE POLISH DESERTER. 

A STEAhTUT step in the corridor, the faint 
rustle of a woman’s garments, and then there ' 
was a low tap at the door, and a voice said 
softly in the French language, 

“ Doctor, monsieur, arc you awake ? Come 
aud speak to me, but hist! be careful, for the 
love of Heaven!” 

The summons rather startled me, as I sat in 
my lonely room, late on the third night after my 
arrival at tlie castle, writing a long letter to 
Alice in England. It was for her sake—Alice 
Wilson’s—Uiat I was in Poland, and at Miklitz, 
the mansion of Count Emmanuel OgMski, whoso 
household surgeon I was. The count was one 
of the chief nobles of the kingdom; his topc- 
fathers had been Palatines in the days of Polish 
independence; his domains were great, and Ms 
revenues, in spite of neglect, considerable. The 
possessor of all these advantages was, however, 
anything but happy. He had wretched health, 
his naturally good parts \ve*e rusted by sloth, 
and Ms kindly disposition was fast growing 
irritable and raiorbidly sad. I had been given to 
understand, by ihe friend who had procured me 
the well-paid situation I now filled, that Count, 
Oginski had fallen under the displeasure of the 
Russian government. This was not from any 
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;«t of Ws own, for my employer had been 
'Cmpnlons in hia avoidance of politi®. His 
ion, however, Emile Qginski, had been ooa- 
. ioted of some share in a eone^aoy to throw off 
he Muscovite yoke, and had been punished by 
jeing forced into the ranks of the army, and 
ient to serve as a private in the Caucasus, with 
'he regiment of Astrakhan. 

Two years had elapsed since this harsh 
icntonce had been carried into effect, and the 
/oung heir to a proud name and fair estate, 
1 mete boy in years, easily tempted into 
'.he rash juot whose detection had brought 
the Osar’s vengeance on his head, had never 
since been suftered to communicate with his 
parents. Count Oginski had in vain invoked 
■dl the influence of nis powerful relatives; and 
the mother of the poor boy, a high-spirited 
woman, who had never been willing to appear 
at the imperial court, had conquered her I'olish 
prejudices so far as to travel to St. Petersburg 
and kneel at the Emperor’s feet to solicit the 
pardon of her son. But Nicholas considered 
mercy as mere weakness, and the suppliant was 
coldly dismissed. At the same time an order 
was transmitted from the Chanoellerie of St. 
Petersburg that the count, who had long resided 
in Italy during most part of the year, should 
not quit the Russian dominions without a special 
authorisation from the Czar. And it was thought 
indulgent by tlie bureaucrats of the capital to 
give " the father of a traitor” the choice between 
St. Petersburg and his own Polish estates in 
the government of Kalisch. Thus it came about 
that the count, suffering from gout, rbeumatism, 
and a lack of educated oompamoiis, wrote to a 
friend in London to express his desire for an 
English medical attendant, while the high salary 
tempted me, a poor voung surgeon -who had 
inst taken his doctor's dogiec, and wlio had 
been for years engaged to a clergyman’s 
daughter who was good and pretty, but poor as 
himself. 

And now, when my long letter descriptive of 
the strange place and strange people—a letter 
that might have wearied oiliers, but which I 
knew Alice would read over and over again witli 
fond interest in every detail—when this letler 
was half finished, tnere came the midnight 
summons I have spoken of. Opening tlie 
door, I found myself confronted by the countess. 
She was very pale, and she trembled, and I 
fancied there were marks of tears hastily dried 
upon her face, ■ but her eyes were unusually 
bright, and had the restless craving look often 
seen in those of some hunted creature. As she 
stood in the silent corridor, hung with raoth- 
eatentapestry,her dark hair—streaked with early 
grey that was due to soirow more than ycai's— 
falling in disordei; over her white wrapper, and 
a smaE silver lamp flickering in her unsteady 
hand, she looked more like a spirit than a living 
woman. 

"AMame,” I said, “I am at your orders, 
btrfr'there is no cause for alarm. The 


She interrapted me by a hasty gesture: “ Thiv 


count is sleeping. He is not ill'j it is not 
on liis aoeount that——ah i M. le Dsetenr 1 can 
I trust you ? Will you help me, and be care-, 
ful and silent?” 

I stammmd out some common-place in¬ 
surance of my willingness to do all in my power 
to render service to the family, bat I say 
1 was awkward in my speech, being imt only un¬ 
practised in Erenoh conversation, but sorely puz¬ 
zled by the visit. Hitherto,,! had only known the 
mistress of the liousc as a somewhat proud and 
stately lady, with a grave gentleness of bemng, 
equally remote from cordiality or haughtiness. 
And now this marble figure, so cold said im¬ 
passive, agitated, fearful, and with gUttering 
eyes .and loosened hair, a prey to some inex- 
plieahle terror and excitement! Was the 
couutcss mad ! No doubt she read th« doubts 
that were passing through my mind, for sire con¬ 
quered her own emotion and addressed me in a ' 
calm voice, and in a low and wary tone. She 
wanted my aid, she said, for a sick person who 
had just arrived at Miklitz,and whose arrival, for 
weighty reasons, must be kept a secret from the 
household. Tlic sufferer was—would I promise, 
as au English gentleman and a man of honour, 
not to reveal a word she told me, till I had per¬ 
mission from herself?—^tho sufferer was a poor 
lad, the son of a former steward, and who had 
left tlie Russian regiment to which ho belonged, 
without leave. 

“ lie is a deserter, then, raadamo ?” 

The countess slowly bent her head, and for a 
moment of. two tried to speak, but her voice 
failed herj-T-^heii, to my surprise and dismay, 
•she spni% forward, dropped on her knees, and 
ea^ht my hand in both of hers, passionately 
crying aloud ; 

“ Eorgive me, monsieur, if I tried to deceive 
yon. I w'ill trust you; I know I may do so 
safely. lie is my son, my only son, in’y dear, 
dear boy, come back from the Caucasus, 
wounded, famished, to die at the threshold of 
liis father’s house, which lie must not enter !” 

Here the molher’s voice broke into stifling 
sobs, and it was with great difficulty, and only by 
rcprcsenling tlie risk of alarming the household, 
that 1 succeeded in raising her from the ground 
and soothing her to a more reasonable frame of 
mind. At last she was able to tell me tbe 
rest. 

“ I could not sleep,” slie said, eagerly, “ and 
1 looked out of the window into tbe great 
garden, where tbe fountains were playing, and 
all was bright moonlight up to the verge of 
the belt of daik oaks. It .was then I saw him, 
Emile, but so wan and haggard, so ill and 
emaciated, in a tattered caftan and cap, like 
those of a Russian peasant, that none but a 
mother’s eyes could have recognised him. His 
eyes were dim, and liis left arm w'as bandaged 
with a bloody cloth; but it was Emile, my dear 
boy, that I have seen in my dreams evety night 
since the cruel day of his sentence. He was so 
ghastly, standing out in the wan moonlight, that 
I feared he was dead, far off, and that his 
shadow was come to warn me that wo should 
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meet no more. Bnt ho looked up and saw me. 
And I lighted my lamp, and went down, and 
undid the door, and went out. And it was ,my, 
Emile, alive, but dying, doctor.” 

With all my heart, 1 offered every assistance 
in my power. The most cruel part of tlie matter 
was, that we dared not bring the sufferer—for 
the poor lad was smarting uiwer the effects of a 
gunshot wound, aggravated by privation and 
neglect—into the hopse, nor even reveal his 
presence to any one, bis father not excepted. 
The count—as bis wife reluctantly owned— 
could never in his life keep a secret, and his 
nervous temperament would infallibly lead to a 
betrayal of the fugitive’s position, should he 
learn the truth suddenly. Most of the servants 
were faithful and trusty, but there were some on 
whose discretion no reliance could be placed: 
while one in especial, the major-domo, a Cour- 
landcr by birth, and who had been recommended 
by the governor of Kalisch, was suspected of 
being a spy. To harbour a deserter, particularly 
one whose service in the ranks was the chastise¬ 
ment of rebellion, was to commit an offence 
which Nicholas never pardoned. If it were 
known that Emile Oginski wmre sheltered be¬ 
neath the roof under which ho was bom, the 
ruin of the family was cortaiu to result, rvliilc 
the youth himself would be senionced to the 
knout. 

There was an outhouse, a sort of grange, over 
which were two rude chambers, iiilondod to ac¬ 
commodate husbandmen at the season of liar- 
vest, bat which had for some time boon nnoc- 
enpied. This building, old and ruinous, w'ould 
prove a safer shelter than the castle, and there 
would be no prying eyes there. Food and clothing 
could be conveyed there, and, under my care, 
Emile might periiaps recover his health and take 
some opportunity of crossing the Prussian fron¬ 
tier, wliioli was at no great distance. Though 
even on Prassian soil, as a dcsciter, young 
Oginski was liable to extradition on the demand 
of the Russian government. There w'as no 
safety for the hunted wretch, short of the civi¬ 
lised kingdoms of Western Europe. All this 
was sulDciently clear and coherent, and I could 
not but admire the prudence and forethought 
with which maternal affection had inspired the 
speaker. In as fow words as possible, I pledged 
myself to seorosy, and snatcliiug up my little 
medicine chest and a pooket-flask of brandy, I 
signilicd to the countess that I was ready to 
follow her. Under her guidance, and treading 
with extreme caution, 1 contrived to reach 
the door that opened on the garden without 
arousing any one, though it was neoi asary to 
pass several doors, standing half open, accord¬ 
ing to the careless custom of Polish domestics, 
and from which issued the sound of the heavy 
breathing of sleepers. We wore soon out upon 
the smoothly-mown lawn, speckled by the dead 
leaves thi^t had fallen dnring that autumn even¬ 
ing, and the sickly gleam of the moon fell on 
the fountains, on the statues, on the withering 
flowers, and the softly swaying boughs of the 
• dark trees. Eat no human form could he seen,'' 
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and the idea oconrtod to me that the wkile must 
. be a delusion, a mocking visien seen by the eye 
I of overstrain^ imagination. 

“I bade him wait. I said I would soon 
return. Bmile, Emile!” whispered the poor 
mother, gradually raising her voice. But there 
was no reply. The countess trembled so much 
that, but for my support, she would have sunk 
to the ground. Suddenly she bent forward, 
uttered a low cry, “ There! he is there!” and 
darted across the lawn to where, at the foot of 
a spreading chesnut-tree, lay something hardly 
to be seen'by my duller eyes. I found that tlie_ 
unfortunate young man was really lying there,' 
mot ionless, in the deep shadow, fle was dressed 
in the tattered and travel-stained garb of a Rus¬ 
sian peasant, his shoes were worn away by rough 
travel, and his feet were cruelly soarred and 
bleeding There was a gory rag wrapped round 
his left arm, and his matted hair hung wildly 
about a haggard young face that must have been 
handsome once. Ilis lips were white; his eyes 
closed. 

“ He is dead,” said the countess, breaking out 
into a low wail, as she kneeled on the wet turf 
and gazed with despairing eyes upon the pros¬ 
trate form beside her. 

“ No, madame, he has only fainted. There is 
a pulse, though a very feeble one, and the heai't 
beats; if I can get him to swallow a few drops 
of this brandy, he will revive.” I lifted the 
[lassivc head, and forced a small quantity of 
tlic cordial between the pale lips. By chafing 
the cold hands, and by repeatmg small doses 
of the spirit, we managed with some trouble to 
restore the sufferer’s senses; bnt his strength 
was quite gone. He had been so spent by 
loss of blood and almost unheard-of hardships, 
hunted like a wolf through the forests, that 
all the strength of his youthful constitution 
had been cHiausted. Like some wounded 
animal, he tad made a desperate exertion to 
reach his native scenes and die at home, but 
! tlie effort had been too severe, and the last 
of his forces had been expended in the 
struggle. He was conscious of his mother’s 
presence and caresses, but he could not 
speak or stand, and it was nqcessary to carry 
him to the old grange, as if be had been a sick 
child. 

More than an hour was now spent in pro¬ 
viding, as well as circumstances allowed, for 
the poor fugitive. There was nothing in the 
deserted bunding hut some trusses of straw, 
and two or three wooden bedsteads like" those' 
commonly found in a military guard-room. 
Food, water, warm clothes, bedding, must all be 
brought, though at the imminent risk of detection. 
The countess went untiringly on this errand, 
again and again, gliding through the house, and 
returning with linen, wine, bJan^ts, and so forth, 
while I remained -with the patient, doing what¬ 
ever my experience could suggest to keep alight 
the flickering lamp of life. We didnoUeavemm 
until, sparingly fed (for he was suffering from 
actual rnminc, and a free supply of nourimiment 
■•sipnld have proved fatal) and warmly wrapped 
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up, he had sunk into the Seep and dreamless mjseir, M.'le Doctenr, to leave dear beautiFuI 
sleep of exhaustion. Italy, with a sun that really shines—Eh ? 

From that night forth, an atmosphere of ttys- Adeline, what is amiss f" 
tery, concealment, and appreliension, seemed to The countess had started from her chair, and 
extend itself over all things. There was a patient stood listening eagerly to some faint sound 
to be cared for, a secret to bo kept, a human which no ear, unsharpened by strong emotion, 
being to be secluded from the observation of could have detected. My senses ace tolerably 
even friendly mres. It was necessary to disguise quick, but 1 could hear nothing. A minute 
the fact of Emile’s proximity from his own passed and I thought I heard something like a 
father: a deception by no means to my taste, dull far-off beat of horses’feet, 
and galling to the frank and noble nature of " Soldiers! They have come to seek him! 
the countess, in whom her invalid husband re- He is lost!” murmured the poor mother, but 
posed the fullest confidence. But the more I in so low a tone that the rash words were heard 
■ reflected, the more perilous did it seem to afford by none but myself—unless, indeed, Glittstein, 
Count Emmanuel any information outlie subject who was handing some cordial to his master, 
of his son’s refuge. He was unsuspicious by had caught them. 

instinct ^d by habit, spoke freely of his affairs In a lew moments all doubts were set at rest 
before his domestics, and felt the most perfect by the arrival of a commissary of police, ac- 
assutance of the devotion and attachment, not companied by several agents and a party of 
only of his Polish servants, but of Glittstein, the dragoons, to search the castle for the appre- 
major-domo, who was. as I have said, a Cour- hension of Emile Oginski, political offender, 
lander. and deserter from the regiment of Astrakhan. 

Of this man the countess entertained sus- Very particular orders to secure the person 
pioions which 1 was inclined to treat as Ihe of this young man had arrived by telegraph 
results of national prejudice. Personally, 1 was from St. Petersburg, and no retreat ap- 
rather disposed to like the Russo-German, who neared so likely to shelter him as his father’s 
was a fine portly fellow% with a shining bald house. 

head fringed with yellow hair, bright blue eyes, Two hours, two long and painful hours, were 
and a pleasant smile. He w'as an excellent consumed in a minute search of the extensive 
servant, and his punctual neatness contrasted mansion, which was rummaged from the garret 
favourably with the thoughtlessness of the and turret-chambers to the cellars. The servants 
Poles. 1 might have shared the lady’s anti- were rigorously cross-examined, and the official 
pathy, had Glittstein been a velvet-footed, sly- in command entered into an artfully managed 
laced sycophant, gliding cat-like through the eouversation with the count, whose easy dispo- 
housc, out there was something bluff and down- sition was well known, insomuch that the au- 
rigbt in the major-domo’s speech and bearing thoritics felt assured of being able to worm out 
that pleased me. the truth from him. But the count knew no- 

On the very morning that succeeded the night thing, and the astonishment with which he heard 
of the young man’s arrival, a startling iiicidcut of his unfortunate sou’s flight was too genuine 
occurred. It was a cold moist morning, and the to be mistaken by so practised an observer as 
lazy white fog clung bke a ragged veil of half the commissary. The servants also, being wholly 
transppent gauze to mradow and forest, while ignorant of their young lord’s return, could not 
the mist hovered in thicker masses over the possibly betray him, cither by awkward zeal or 
many pools and morasses of the low-lying laud- venal perfidy; and the police w'cre at last fain 
scape. The count was unwell and restless, and to believe that no person of the honschold had 
a.te his breiAfast in a desultory fashion: now the slightest idea that the fugitive had even 
listlessly trifling with a morsel of toast, now committed the ofl'cncc of desertion. Fortunately 
rising languidly to gaze out of the window on the countess was asked no questions, nor was it 
Ib® melancholy prospect, and now, as he drew thought worth while to examine myself, a 
his elbow-chair nearer to the great stove, desiring foreigner newly arrived. The out-buildings 
a servant to bring him an exact report of the last underwent no scrutiny, for the agents were cou- 
^diiig of a new barometer from Paris or Lon- vinced, long before the mansion was explored, 

• ”*11 master of Miklitz was very curious that no one had seen the runaway, and that 
m mi weather-predicting instruments, and the without having been seen be could not be 
liall was full of aneroids and wheel-glasses, w hose here. 

French-polished mahogany and burnished brass “ Ho never got out of the forest of Pylclovicz, 
seemed out of place among the grim wolf-heads where he was last seen by a charcoal-burner,” 
and spreading antlers, the spears, nets, and said tlie comiiiissaiy in a testy manner, as he 
antique weapons. took his leave. “ 1 told our lord the governor 

“A miserable morning. Dr. Burton!” said that mortal limbs could not have borne such a 
Count Emmanuel, pusliing away bis cup; “ tlie journey as that from the wood hither. And 
forerunner of a winter such as you cannot now, perhaps, some booby of a village lieadmau 
remse till you. have felt it; a winter that nips will get the reward after all” 
and pindies yon, chills you and wets you, all at The police and troops went off in a crestfallen 
once. Even St. Petersburg is pleasanter, as style, like foxes baffled in an inroad od a poultry¬ 
being dryer. Bah! What cruelty of the go- yard, and the servants, male and female, watched 
verninent to compel a crippled martyr bke^ .them as they rode down the avenue, and followed 
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their retiring forms with suppressed curses and the terrible exertions of that long journey 
jeering laujrhter. _ through forests and oVer bleak steppes, with 

. The conduct of Glittstein during this domi- its attendant hunger and hardships, would 
ciliary visit had been very satisfactory. He was prove too much for even a sound and youthful 
present wheh the commissary announced his constitution. 

errand, and when Emile’s escape was pro- It was long before the patient could find 
claimed; and the look of surprise with which strength for anything like a continuous narrative 
he received the news was evidently genuine, of his escape and tlie causes of his desertion. 
When the police were searching the house. It was a tale not merely of privation and toil, 
his broad face wore an expression of concern and barbarous warfare on a rugged frontier, but 
and disgust; he did not scowl or mutter nialedic- of studied insults, unjust punishments, and a 
tions, ns the Poles did, but held himself aloof; deliberate purpose to break the spirit and 
and I thought I could read in his intelligent crush the heart of every one of these unfoiy,. 
countenance not only sympathy for the distress tunate exiles. He had fought and marched, 
of the family, but an honest man’s natural re- had endured the hardest details of a hard life, 
pugnanco to tyranny. with an unflinching and uncomplaining courage 

“What would they say to this in England, that was due to lus Polish pride, but he had 
Herr Burton he asked, in a cautious tone, as been at last compelled to become “ dushtefc,’’ or 
I passed him. servant, to a Russian major. 

“ What indeed, Glittstein!” “He was a cruel coward, the most hated of 

The troubles of the Oginski family were by no all our tyrants,” said the young man, feebly; 
means at an end. Two days after tbe with- “be taunted me, he spoke to me as if I were 
drawal of the baffled gendarmes, there arrived his dog; he mocked my country and my creed j 
an imperative mandate, sent by telegraph to the he made my tasks, and the bread I ate, as bitter 
governor of tbe province, and transmitted as and as odious as a petty despot could. One day 
rapidly as man and horse could bear it to the he struck me across the face with his cane, 
castle. Count Emmanuel was required imme- Next moment he lay at my feet, calling for help, 
diately to present himself before the authorities and I fled.” 

at St. Petersburg, there to remain until he had How he had formed the bold resolve to regain 
satisfied the Czar of lus innocence of any com- his home in West Poland, penniless and on foot; 

. 1.: .1_i: 1-i.„j :_J +l— K.. 


plicity in his son’s desertion. 


liow he had journeyed, hiding in the woods by 


A painful dilemma now arose. Disobedience day, and travelling by night; iiow tbe peasants 
was not to bo dreamed of, and llio count at once bad sometimes given him food and shelter, and 
prepared to depari, but would have preferred to at otlicr times had turned out to hunt him down 
be accompanied on bis dismal northern journey in hopes of reward; all this he told in simple and 
by his wife and his medical attendant. Under modest words. Also, how ho had changed clothes 
ordinary cu’cumstaaces, the countess would have with a Malorossian serf, who had given him an 
gone with her invalid husband without besita- old caftan and cap in excliange for his uniform 
lion, but now—when her son lay, worn out coat; and how, soon afterwards, the tidings 
and wounded, perhaps dying, on a mean bed of his escape having preceded him, he had 
in a neglected outhouse, it was impossible, been pursued by a troop of "Cossacks, and 
It was equally out of the question tliat 1, had received his wound from one of their 
whose professional care was necessary to the mnsket-balls, while in the act of scrambling 
sufferer’s recovery, should absent myself from up tlic steep bank of a river which he had 
Miklitz. swum, and whicli had baffled the horsemen. 

Tile count went alone. How it was managed Eiually, how, famished, cramped in every joint 
in detail I do not bear in mind, but the countess and sinew, he had dragged himself with bleed- 
feigned severe indisposition, and this afforded a ing and crippled feet to the door of his father’s 
plea for retaining the English doctor at Miklitz. house, at which he had not dared to knock. 
The fiount was, as I have said before, the most and was watching the windows when his mother 
trustful of men. He would not hear of my saw him. 

leaving the countess, and was considerate enough A gallant lad he was, slender and graceful of 
to leave Glittstein, his right hand man, whom figure, rather active than strong, and with a 
he accounted a treasure of sense and fidelity, handsome face enough, when once it began to _ 
to help us, taking wilh him only his Polish lose the gaunt famine-stricken look wEch it' 
valet. wore at first. When the crisis of his illness 

The object of so much hostility, tenderness, was past, and his recovery became only a 
and pity, lay passive and prostrate, in a condition question of time, we contrived to remove him 
between life and death. Wo could only visit to a lodge in the forest, a mile or more from 
him by stealth, and it was with much difficulty tbe castle, which was tenanted ^ a woodsman, 
that we could conyey to bis comfortless lair whose wife had been his nurse. These good 
the supplies of which he stood in need. He people were wholly trustworthy, and would have 
was very, .very ill. The gunshot wound in his borne torture or death, I believe, sooner than 
arm gave me a good dpR of anxiety, for tbe betray their young lord. They oared for him 
bone was badly shattered and exfoliated, and with tlie utmost affection; and Michael, the 
the wonder was that gangrene had not woodsman, actually relinjnisfiied bis Sunday visit 
•akeady ensued. But my chief fear was that -tu the brandy-shop ^hich a Jew kept m the 
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village, lest lie should in lus cups let slip any 
UBwar; (tllosion. 

The vrinter bad now set in with rntleli severity, 
but Count Emmanuel did not return trom St. 
Petersburg. His letters were few, and cautiously 
worded, as if tl« writer knew that they would 
have to pass the ordeal of the Secret Scrutiny 
Bureau in the Hussian post-office; but he spoke 
of occasional interviews with the ministers ahd 
the emperor, and of his hope that he might 
soon be able to quit the metropolis. Of his son 
he said little, and that little was cold and arti¬ 
ficially expressed; not that the count was with- 
'hut paternal uffeetiou, but because of tlie strict 
supervision under which he, as the father of a 
“delinquent,” was placed. 

Emile could walk now, though not very 
vigorously, nor was it deemed wise for him to 
stir abroad. A prodamatiou had been largely 
circulated in the province, offering u reward of 
eiglit thousand rouble!,—four times the amount 
first proposed—for the capture of the deserter 
Ogioski. So high a price would never liave 
been set on him, of course, but tluit ho was a 
man of rank, and heir to a fine estate, which 
could not legally be confiscated, unless be had 
been tried and convicted of desertion and mutiny. 
Emile, knouted and imprisoned in Siberiii, would 
lose bis civil rights, and the slate might inherit 
at Count Emmanuel’s decease; but Emile at 
liberty and across the borders, could not bo so 
summarily disposed of. In such a ease, tlie 
Czar could only condemn him as “contu¬ 
macious,” and the property would licreafter 
be sequestrated, instead of permanently con¬ 
fiscated. 

The proclamation was affixed to trees, posted 
up in markets, and made widely known, but all 
in vain. Many of the greedier peasants and of 
the Jewisli inhabitants were rumoured to hare 
expressed a longing hope that such a prize 
might fall in their way; but the labourers on the 
Oginski estate tore down every one of the de¬ 
tested placards within their reach, and the fierce 
Slachsiz, or peasant nobles of the province, made 
no secret of their intention to put to death any 
traitor who might betray young Oginski into 
Muscovite hands. Some such tlireat, ill written 
and ill spelt, but penned in stem earnest, was to 
be seen scrawled at the foot of every copy of 
the manifesto that yet adhered to a wall or tree. 

Yet I.could not but agree with the countess, 
that the earliest opportunity of getting the 
young man safe over tlie frontier ought to be 
embfliced. How to effect this escape was not so 
clear. Pnissia was not far off, but the frontier 
guards were on the alert, and so were prowling 
detachments of Cossacks. Money, horses, and 
a disguise, liad to be provided; and we dared 
not remove any horse from the castle lest the 
grooms shouldwuspect the reason. 

Three months after Emile’s arrival, on a crisp 
frosty morning when the ice sparkled like flawed 
crystals on every pool and runlet of water, and 
the snow upon the dark pine-boughs gleamed 
doubly vriiite and pure in the sunlight, I set 
off to walk to the lodge. No one lu Bidapd- 


ever dreams of walking for mere pleasure. To 
account for my being often afoot, I always 
carried a gun, and occasionally shot a few 
squirrels or hares. There was a good deal oY 
snow on the ground, and my foot&ps made so 
little noise, that two men, in close convereation 
beside an enormous pile of rudely hewn logs, 
did not observe my approach. 

“Six out of the eight thousand roubles ate 
mine 1 Remember that! If I trap the bird, I 
do not choose to be cheated of my fair share of 
the i-oast, Isaac. The place is too good a 
one to lose gratis; besides, 1 shall have made 
Kalisoh too hot to hold me.” 

It was Glittstcin’s voice. I bent forward, 
and, cautiously peering round the corner of the 
wood pile, beheld the worthy major-domo in 
company with a red-bearded man in a Jewish 
dress, but whoso flat Tartar countenance mat ched 
ill with bis Hebrew robe. The latter drew out 
a folded paper, cast a quick glance to left and 
right, and handed the paper to Glittstcin, say¬ 
ing, in a coaxing tone, in Gorman: 

“There, tlicre, excellent brother Glittstcin— 
be pacified, I pray you. Here is a promise 
under the governor’s own baud and seiil. Six 
thousand roubles, and promotion in the Warsaw 
police office. You are to be a commissary, and 
in the secret department, on the day when 
Emile Oginski is brought before the court- 
martial. Come, good friend, we mean fairly by 
you. Do you, on your part, be ready to point 
out the hioing-pluce of the young count, in an 
hour, our men will be here.” 

I think the wretch said more, but 1 had heard 
enough. I withdrew as silently as I had ap- 
proariied, and hurried back to the house. In 
five minutes, the countess knew all. Glittstein’s 
treachery was clear, and it was also evident that 
by some means, perhaps by dogging his mistress, 
or myself, or both, in our frequent visits to the 
hut where the young man lay concealed, the false 
major-domo had discovered the lurking-place. 
There was little leisure for thought. In one 
short hour the ooldiery would arrive, and the 
wood would be surrounded by armed men. The 
countess bore the cruel tiilings bravely, nerving 
herself, for her sou’s sake, to be calm and re¬ 
solute. 

“ We might resist,” she said, with h bright 
but steady eye, glancing over the snow-encum¬ 
bered plains. “ There are nine true Boles among 
the servants, and Micliacl, and the four mowers, 
and Karel the smith, and the tall sawyer and his 
son, with Dcmelrius at the farm, and all the 
quarrymen. Twenty-five good muskets, and a 
breastwork of trees such as the axe would pile 
up in half an hour, and Polish hearts behind it— 
ah, no! my good, kind husband. Eligbt b tbe 
only hope! Yet Emile is weak and ill yeh—-and 
to fly alone-” 

“ Notiiloue. I will go with him,” I exclaimed; 
“he is not strong enough to endm alone, but 
with my help 1 think he make Shift. By 
striking through the • woods, in 'four hours’ 
time wo may touch Prussian ground. The 
horses- ” 












that dated from the reign of John pasimir. But I retained my grasp, and in an instant 
It was old and out of repair, rotten in many more, to my great joy, the exhausted horse 
• parts, and full of dangerous holes partly con- touched the ground, and I urged him by Toicer 
cealed by the snow, but it was a welcome ex- and heel up the slope, half dragging, half sup- 
changc for the broken surface of the moor, and porting, my young patient, whose strength was 
we sped on. gone. The trussian custom-house guard came 

"You see that MU, doctor, due west, and hurrying out of their huts, and thoir German 
beyond the pine-wood, with a white cottage on phlegm was surprised into something like ex¬ 
it, and some trees, and a flagstaff.’’ That is oitement, for they gave us a faint cheer as we 
Prussian ground!” reached the striped flagstaff, and were safe from 

I did see the low swell of sandy earth, rather our enemies, 
a mound than a hill, and yet visible for many “Your passpoits, Mein Herren? Then yon 
. Jit’les over the monotonous flat landscape. But, are prisoners in the name of Ms Majesty of 
between us and it was a dark stretch of forest. Pi ussia,” said the sergeant who commandeil the 
beyond which gleamed something bright— post, swelling with official pomposity. Por a 
water! There was a river to ford, then, and minute or two I began to fear that our dearly 
a wood to struggle through, but the distance bought liberty was about to be rudely cut short, 
was not great. Emile spoke again, after a Emile, however, know better flian I did with 
glance to the rear. whom ho had to deal, and, by a judicious invest- 

"Uow^those Cossack fellows are closing up! mcnl of part of the gold with which the 
How their ponies go! Steady! they have got countess had supplied me, succeeded in cn- 
the range.” listing in our behalf the syrapnttiies of the 

A shot came whizzing past us as Oginski Prussian guard, who, after all, had little love 
spoke, and I started as I heard tlio peculiar for their ilussiaii neighbours. Accoidingly, 
Mss of the ball, blending with the loud and wiicii, an hour later, the Cossacks crossed the 
threatening hurrah of the pursuers. 1 looked river, Und an officer of Ku.'sian police came up 
round. They had gained on us, and were to demand, in the Czar’s name, t ho ext radition 
fearfully near. Two more muskets were tired, of the deserter, Emile Ogmski, the sergeant j 
and then we plunged into the pine-wood, and demuiTcd and diplomatised, asked for impos- j 
galloped up a narrow path that seemed to lead sible proofs, talked of writing for instructions I 
towards the river. There was not room for us to head-quarters, and finally refused to give ' 
to advance abreast, so we hurried on in single up tlio fugitives ipitil his “high-and-well- 
file, stooping our heads to avoid the branches born Herr Captain iiispeotor” should decide 
that stretohod across as if to bar our way, and the point. 

half blinded by the snow that we shook down Two hours later, we were suffered to hire a 
upon ourselves from bough and sapling. Behind peasant’s cart, and to depart for Posen under the 
ns were the Cossacks, yelling like hounds closing nominal custody of a douanier, who left us in 


on the prey, and firing random shots, in ho; 


ipes, the nearest village, wishing us a good journey 
died in return for a brace of golden Prcdericks which 


up, panting and tom by bramble and branch, on were slipped into his hand. With some little 
the bank of the river. It was not frozen. It difficulty, which tact and bribery smoothed 
rolled on, deep and dark, but behind us were away, we managed to traverse Prussia, and at 
the howls of the Russian troopers, and we could Hamburg wo embarked for England. 1 have 
not Msitate to plunge in. not much more to tell, except fliat my young 

‘Hqad Mm for the spit of land yonder, companion’s state of health became such as to 

doctor; the bank is too steep to . Ah! the induce his physician to order him to the south 

game is up!” of Europe, and that at Lisbon he was joined by 

A bullet nom the bank mortally wounded the Count and Countess Clginski, as soon as the 
horse. The poor creature reared emperor would give permission to the former 
and floundered, made an effort to swim on, to reside out of Russia. This was at length 
and then rolled over and sank, snorting, be- obtained, partly, I believe, in consequence of an 
ncath the* cold water, which was crimsoned unvarnished account of the ch'cumstances of 
wnth to blood. The soldiers set up a shout Emile’s desertion coming to the Czar’s ears. At 
of expiation. By peat good fortune I had any rate, after a year’s time, it was intimated 
contnved to catch Emile by the collar as he that Count Emmanuel might please himself as 
sank, and to drag Mm free of the dying horse, to his residence. 

It was an awful moment, for the current was The parents of Emile were only too deeply 
strong, my horse w'as spent and frightened, grateful to the English doctor for the service be 
and made feeble way against it, and I, cn- had rendered to their son. As I declined aoonsi- 
oumteed as 1could hardly keep my seat, deiable annuity which the count pressed on my 
The Cossacks set up another shout, and, while acceptance, the countess proposea that I should 
Mine plunged into the stream, others renewed reside at Miklitz, as manager of the estate and 
(•"i! ■ ir T. . , wealth of salt mines, with fuU'powers and 

^ yourself. Burton; never mind me,” a liberal salary. This offer I gladly closed with, 

gamied me young I’ole, still up to Ms nook in and I am happy to say that the value of the 
yo’iiself, for they will give no property has steadily augmented under my 
quarter. ^ _ 'garc: while Alice, whom this sudden acces- 
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sion of competence enabled me fo claim as 
my wife, has long been reconciled to her home 
in Poland. 


KBNSAL GREEN. 

In a novel by M. Paul dc Kook, it is stated 
that the principal promenades of the English 
people take place in cemeteries, which are con¬ 
genial places of resort to a naticm suffering from 
the spleen. So far as I, an unit in the nation, 
am concerned, the French author’s assertion is to 
some extent correct. I do not exactly know 
what the spleen is, and conscquentiy.1 may bo 
suffering from it unconsciously; but, whatever 
may be the motive power, I have a taste for 
wandering in churchyards, and looking at those 
houses which the gravomakcr builds, and which 
“ last till doomsday.” Both in Germany and in 
England, there is a certain due sense of solemnity 
about the churchyard; walking in them, one 
feels with the man of Uz, that “ there the wicked 
cease from troubling, and there the weary be at 
rest. There the prisoners rest together; they 
hear not the voice of the oppressor. The small 
and groat are there, and the servant is free from 
his master.” They are esseutially places for 
meditation and reflection, and as* an antidote 
against an overweening sense of worldliness, I 
would back an afternoon spent in one of certain 
churchyards which I know—say.haphazard, Hen¬ 
don, Stoke-Pogis, Stratford-ou-Avou—against 
most of the trenchant homilies I have listened 
to. As old Thoresby the antiquarian says, 
“One serious walk over a churchyard might 
make a man mortified to the world to consider 
how many he treads upon who once lived in 
fashion and repute, but are now quite forgot. 
Imagine you saw your bones tumbled out of 
your graves as they are like shortly to be, and 
men handling your skulls, and inquiring, ‘ Whose 
is this ?’ Tell me of what account will the world 
be then?” 

Of the English Cemetery, however, I knew 
nothing, until, on a blazing July afternoon, 1 set 
out for Kensai Green. 

Just as a town has its suburbs, an army its 
pioneers, and a village its outskirts, so tbe great 
cemetery of Kensai Green (dedicated appropri¬ 
ately cnougli to All Souls) makes its vicinity 
felt some time before it is actually in sight. 
Once past the turnpike on the road, though yet 
a good half-mile from the nearest entrance, you 
are struck with certain signs and tokens which 
speak significantly of the region. The building 
to the right, just by the turn in the road, is an 
establishment for the sale of tombstones, and 
that monotonous grinding sound, which so grates 
on the ear, is occasioned by the pohshing or the 
smoothing of the surface of a huge slab destined to 
be sacred to (he memory of some person unknown, 
who is not impossibly at this moment alive and 
well. As you "trudge along, and before you have 
done speculating how often the muddy canal to 
your left has been compared to tbe Styx, and 
whether a certain yard or field, also on tbe left, 


has been made a receptacle for carts and wag- 
ns whidi have departed tliis life, solely 
cause of its locality, and, if not, why so many 
broken-up vehicles are there oongr^ted, you 
come to more tombstone establishments. Sta¬ 
tuary aud mason are inscribed after the dealers' 
names on tlie facade, but this is a mere euphu- 
istio fencing with the subject Tbe only sta¬ 
tuary sold is for tbe graveyard; the only | 
masonry dealt in, is for the crypt or mausoleum. | 
Past the snug-looking Plo^h Inn, at the oli j 
fashioned entrance to which stands an empty i 
hearse, and at the windows whereof several pro- | 
fessional gentlemen, arrayed in solemn black, atw* | 
indulging in bibulous Mreshment; past an ela¬ 
borate monument on which mortuary emblems { 
are crowded in great profusion—an hour-glass 
surmounting two dead lions, and a couple of j 
weeping females supporting an affecting tablet, 
whereon a trade advertisement is inscribed; 
past several shops where even the pictorial 
literature assumes a mournful character, the 
nearest approach to humour being a “ ladder of 
matrimony,” which oommenees with “ hope,” and 
ends in “ despair,” such end being typified by the 
cheerful emblem of a foundering ship; past the 
shop window full of white ana yellow immor¬ 
telles, which look like so many wedding-rings 
from the fingers of departed Brobdingnagians; 
and; duly armed with a courteous letter from the 
secretary of the company, I present myself 
throiigli the arched entrance to the cemetery. 

Having conferred with tlie pleasant-looking 
rubicund gatekeeper, an evidently cheerful philo¬ 
sopher, who supplies me with anIUustratedGuide 
to Kensai Green Cemetery, and requests me to 
wait until the clerk is disengaged, I stroll into 
the garden and sit down. A Frenchman, with wife 
and family, are chattering on the adjoining seat, 
eatiug bon-bons, and gazing round tbe cemetery 
with a critical air, as comparing it with cemeteries 
of their own land. It is some time before I see 
any other visitors, and it may be worth stating 
tliat during the whole time I was in the cemetery 
(some hours), I met with only one person ip 
mourning: a widow, whose scarlet petticoat I 
may bo excused for mentioning, contrasted 
gracefully with her looped-up black dress, making 
a tasteful setting to a remarkably neat pair of 
feet. Three or lour damsels from the neighbour¬ 
hood, a tender couple apparently on the first 
round of tbe ladder of matrimony aforesaid, a 
■ couple of carriages with provincial odeupante, 
and one or two people who were selecting 
ground, were, besides tbe gardeners and set- • 
vants employed by the company, my only fellow - 
explorers on tbe day I devoted to tbe city of the 
dead. “ The clerk” was not, as I bad hastily 
concluded, a clerk of tbe works, a sort of over¬ 
seer who looked after the persons employed, 
and kept the books of the ooupany, but tbe 
service ecclesiastical official who reads tbe re¬ 
houses, and says Amen after tbe clergyman. 
His engagement was of oourM a .fnnerm, or, 
as he termed it, when politely apologising 
for having kept me waiting, “ an interment." 
Both these words mean the same thing, of course. 
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but as I have remarked tliatnindortak(5jaiinv«ai- 
ably use the latter, I have long inferred thst its 
enunciation is, in some inest^able way* con¬ 
sidered to ^ nwwe palatable in survwras. Be 
this as it may, air interment had detained the 
clerk, whose mnae I hare not the pleasure of 
knowing, but whom I mentally christened Mr. 
Dawe, He waa>a little man, dressed in black, 
with the conrenlioual white tie, and his daily 
oocupation had left its trace both npoir his bear¬ 
ing and bk roice. The one was sympathetic, 
and the nfber soft, and his general demeanour 
was that of sparing your feelings. Both oom- 
"BiUnfeatire and intelligent, he never wearied, 
either of ministeiing to *my inquisitiveness, or 
aooompanying me on my rounds, but he was 
consistent thronghont, and furnished me with 
statistics in a manner which impressively said 
all flesh is grass. The oonservatory to the right, 
Mr. Dawe utforms me, has only been in existence 
this year, and was started by the cemetery com¬ 
pany, to supply an increasing demand for flowers 
on graves: a demand which the adjacent nursery 


I like to see the inside of it ? 

Not greatly different from other buildings of 
the same character: flowers, blooming in their 
several pots, and the usual paraphernalia of a 
greenhouse lying about. Each of these plants 
IS destined to be transferred to a grave, but as 
the end for-which they are tended and nurtured 
is their only speciality, we leave the greenhouse, 
and proceed up the centre road. Those wooden 
“ sleepers” reared against the wall are of seasoned 
wood, and are used during the formation of earth¬ 
works and hi building brick graves. On our 
way to tile chapel, disturbed neither by the 
constant whizzing past of trains on the divers 
lines adjacent, nor by the incessant “Crack, 
crack” from the riflemen at practice on Wonn- 
wood Scrubs, Mr. Dawe iiilorms me that the 
cemeteiy is vested iu a joint-stock company of 
proprietors, that it has been in existence more 
than thirty yeai’s, and tliat from fifty to sixty 
thousand persons are interred herein. This he 
considers a low estimate, as there are some 
eighteen thousand graves, and an average of 
three or four bodies in each. How many burials 
does he consider the rule per week ? Periiaps 
seven a day in summer, and eight in winter; 
he has known as many as twelve in one winter’s 
day, bnt.that was exceptional. No, this comc- 
tery never inters on Sundays. It used to do so 
formerly, but has given up the practice for 
■ years*; Hie Boman CathoUc one adjoining it to 
the west does, and also, he believes, the one 
at ’VnUesden-; and if I should ever attend the 
chapel of lioek Hospital, and hear of, or see, 
irreverent burial processions passing on the 
road, perhaps I will remember tliat they are 
not coming here, but to one of the two grounds 
adjyeiit. 

What is the size of the cemetery f Well, be¬ 
tween seventy and eighty acres. Forty-sevon 
acres are at present in actual use, bat thirty ad¬ 
ditional acres have been recently consecrated, the 
party wall having just been taken down j, and 


workmen are now employed in making roads and 
laying out the ground. 1 portion of the original 
forty-seven acres is nneoiiseorated, and appro¬ 
priated to dissenters. This portion has its 
separate chapel qud catacombs; and a dissenting 
minister, provided by the oompwty, attends the 
funerals therein. Any other minister preferred 
by the friends of the deceased is permitted to 
officiate, and, if desired, the body may be con- 
sigued.to earth without any eeremony. Perhaps 
I have read in the papers of the Indian prin¬ 
cess brought here the other day, and whose 
remains some of her Sikh servants wished to 
have burnt ? Well, tills was a case in point. 
The coffin was placed in the dissenters’ ca¬ 
tacomb, and, though a speech was delivered 
which Mr. Dawe, though not speaking the Sdeh 
tongue, believes to have been on the virtues of 
the deceased, the burial is described in the com- 

n ’s registry book bythe words “no ceremony.” 

IB a large funeral with many carriages. No, 
not the largest lie had seen, perhaps one of them; 
but then he had only been here a few montlie, 
and it is in place of the superintendent, who is 
away, tliat he is acting as my guide. The most 
numerously-attended interment coming under 
his own observation, was that of the secretary 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association; and 
the next that of Sir Cresswell Cresswel!, who 
lies under the plain slab before us. There has 
not been time to procure a monument, explains 
Mr. Dawe, but you will be interested to learn, 
sir, that the poor geutloman came up here and 
selected that bit of ground for himself, not ten 
days before he met with the accident from the 
effects of which he died. What constitutes a 
dissenter in the eyes of the company ? Well, 
nobody can be buried in consecrated ground 
unless the “committal service” is road by a 
clergyman of the Churcli of England. That 
is the only stipulation, and other rites may be, 
and sometimes are, previously performed else¬ 
where. The company lias nothing to do with 
tliat: only, if the church service be objected to, 
the barial must be in the dissenters’ or uneqn- 
secrated portion of the cemotery. Are there 
any quaint out-of-the-way epitaphs or inscrip¬ 
tions on any of the tombs? No, Mr. Dawe 
does not know of one. You see nothing can be 
inscribed upon any tomb imtil it bas been sub¬ 
mitted to, and approved by, a sub-committee of 
the directors, which meets every month; and any 
ludicrous or unseemly proposition would be at 
once refused. Does be know of many instances 
in which it has been fruitlessly attempted to put 
up questionable inscriptions ? Of none, and he 
believes that an out-of-the-way country church¬ 
yard might be found which contains more of 
these curiosities of bad taste than have ever been 
even “tried on” since the formation of the 
cemetery. This, Mr. Dawe attributes to the 
spread of education, and to the cemetery being 
devoted principally to the weil-to-do classes. 
Nothing would have tempted me to sliake a 
standard,of taste shared in by so many people 
besides this worthy clerk; so, agreeing that the 
possession of money invariably elevates the 
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mind and pniifies tbe lieart, I asked in all 
reTerence, wMdi was considered the most costly 
tomb in the gioands ? I was taken to a sort of 
temple in grey marble, the peculiarity of which 
is, as I was begged to observe, that on entiy 
I you go up a step instead of down one, and 
j the graceful shape and the polished sides of 
which are decidedly handsome and a little 
heathenish. 

This, I was told, cost some three thousand 
pounds, and I uncovered my head accordingly. 
The one nearly opposite, not yet finished, would 
come to about two thousand pounds; while the 
foundations just laid down were for a vault to 
hold twelve people, and to cost more than a 
I thousand pounds. What is the bricked pit in 
i the centre for—^the coQins P Oh dean no! A 
grating would be placed over that, and would 
form the flooring of the vault, w'hile the coffins 
would be ranged round the walls at the sides. 
Did I observe tbe tliiokness of the masonry ? 
i Well, this pit was designed to receive the ashes 
j of the people interred, if—say a thousand years 

I hence — these walls should crumble and decay. 

II It was being built by a gentleman for liimself 
i I and family, who, when in town, takes the deepest 
; i interest in the work, coming hero every day to 
I: see how the building progresses. No time to 

': meditate upon the strangeness of this idiosyu- 
|i crasy, for we have arrived at the chapel, and 
Mr. Dawe hands n\e over to another official, 
!' while he transacts some business with a'fat and 
11 jolly-looking couple who " want to look at a bit 
j' of ground.” Again, ns when in the conserva- 
i! tory, a singular feeling arises as to the speciality 
; of the building. As in every other instance, 

I flowers are associated with joy and life, so in 
j every other sacred edifice, bridals and christen- 
;! ings, with their attendant prayers, and hopes 
and fears, are as germane as the last rites to the 
,, dead. But there is no altar hero wherefrom to 
I' pronounce tlic marriage blessing, no font round 
t which piirents and friends have clustered, and 
j i the double row of seats at each side have been 
j' used by mourners, professed or real, but by 
'! mourners only. It needs no guide to explain 
' 1 the use of the black trestles in the centre of the 
I i btiilding. Some thousands of coffins have pro- 
]| bably rested on them, though they are only 
I i used for the burials in the grounds. For the 
I coffins deposited in the catacombs below, these 
I i trestles are not required. They are placed on 
|! a hydraulic press, and lowered through the 
j floor by machinery, as the clergyman reads the 
I service. 

I We go down by a stone staircase, and 1 
j am speedily in the centre of a wide avenue, 

! j out of which branch other avenues; and on 
j; stone shelves on each side of these, rest coffins. 

; This is Catacomb B. Catacomb A is away from 
I i the chapel, and has long been filled. This pre- 
I [ sent catacomb has room for five thousand bodies, 
j' and my comgauion (who has been custodian of 
ij the vaults' for the last thirty years) considers it 
I about half "full. I am therefore in a village 
I j below ground, of some two thousand five hundred 
|!, dead inhabitants, and 1 can (not without re- 
|i 

L — ■ ", ■ ' ' - - ' '« 


proaching myself for the incraigroity) compare 
it to nothing but a huge ■wine-cellar. The 
empty vaults are precisely like large bins, and 
were it not for the constant gleams of daylight 
from the numerous ventilating diafts, my guide 
with his candle would seem to be one of those 
astute ceDarmen who invariably appear to return 
from the darkest ooniers with a ohoiecr and a 
choicer wine. The never altogether absent day¬ 
light destroys this illusion, and I proce^ to 
examine the coffins around me. They are, as a 
rule, each in a separate compartment, some 
walled up with stone, others havmg an iron gate 
and lock and key, others with smidl windows "iu 
the stone; others, again, are on a sort of public 
shelf on the top. The private vaults are fitted up, 
some with iron bars for the coffins to rest on, 
others with open shelves, so that their entire 
length can be seen. The price of a whole vault, 
lidding twenty coffins, is, I learn, one hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds; of one private compart¬ 
ment, fourteen pounds; the cost of interment in 
a public vault is four guineas; each of these sums 
being exclusive of burial fees, and an iuoreased 
rate of charges being demanded when the coffin 
is of extra size. Bather oppressed with the 
grim regularity with which every one of these 
arrangements is systematised, I am not sorry 
to ascend the stairs, and ask my companion 
how ho would find a particular coffin buried 
say twenty years before. By its number—and 
ho shows me a little book wherein all' these 
matters are methodically set down, and in 
which, in case of burials out of doors, under 
the head of “ remarks”—I find the locality of 
each grave thus described; “Fifteen feet west 
of Tompkins;” or, “ three feet south of Jones,” 
as the case may be. “We have so many of the 
same name,” exclaims the catacomb "keeper, 
“that we should never find them unless the 
whole place were planned out into squares and 
numbers.” Here Mr. Dawe joins ns, and I ask 
to be taken to the dissenters’ catacomb, that I 
may see for myself the last resting-place of the 
poor woman whose ashes have been squabbled 
over, and written on by Sikh and Cliristian. On 
the way, I inquire how many men are employed 
at the cemetery P Mr. Dawe has difficulty in 
saying, as so many labourers are oeeasionally 
employed. Night watchman? Oh yes, there 
is a night watchman, who is armed with a 
gun, whifch he fires every night at ten. He 
is accompanied by a faithful dog, and patrols 
the cemetery the whole of the night. No, he 
has no particular beat. Former^, he liad to- 
be at the entrance to each catacomb (th^ are 
situated at the two extremities of the grounds) 
at stated hours daring the night, and “toll- 
tales” were provided, to test his puuotnality, 
but these have not been used for many years. 
The directors having perfect coJfldenoe in their 
servant, think it better that he should be left 
free, than by’compelling him to be at one place 
at a particular time, enable possible depredators 
to make their ealculations accordingly. 

No, he is not awaro of any attempt ever having 
been made to rob the cemetery. It is thoroughly 
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known that an armed man patrols thronffhout 
the night, and it is not known where he is 
likely to be. The lead on the roof of the 
Catacombs and chapels is of many hundred 
pounds value, and the marble of many of the 
statues and tombs is very costly; but these 
things are heavy to move, and Mr. Dawe 
thinks the existing arrangements a sufiScient 
rotection against robbery. When the wall was 
eing taken down, and the recently consecrated 
thirty acres added, two extra men were employed 
as sentries to guard that point, but it is no 
longer a weak one, and the original watchman 
■sMnee more held to be sufficient. There are 
two gatekeepers, several gardeners, a messen¬ 
ger, who ties a duplicate “sexton’s book” 
and other papers to the London office every 
day, and others. Two of the gardeners and 
this messenger are sworn constables, and on 
Sundays assume a policeman’s dress and keep 
order among the visitors. The graves are not 
dug by servants of the company, but by con- 
trart with one of the tombstone-makers, whose 
house I passed outside. This cud of the centre 
walk is not occupied near the gravel, because it 
is only let on tlie condition of the lessee spending 
not less than from two to three hundred pounds 
on a monument, and such people have hitherto 
preferred to be at the end nearest the chapel. 
The “monumental chambers” above the cata¬ 
combs, are devoted to tablets containing the 
names and descriptions of many of the people 
buried below. Tes, there is an extra charge of 
a guinea a foot for all space thus occupied, 
(As we walk their length, 1 discern moie than 
one piece of mortuary work having a cramped 
look, as if the statuary had been restricted in 
his scope. Again I had to reproach myself for 
an incongruous simile, but the “ guinea a foot” 
and the ffiosdy covered walls reminded me 
strangely of advertisement charges, and of the 
bill-suckers’ hoardings which deface our streets.) 
1 stoop to look for the inscription on an elaborate 
piece of sculpture, occupying a promuient 
position at one end of the chamber, aud am 
told it is not put there in memory of any one. 
“ Ordered by a lady, sir, to commemorate the 
death of a male relative, but she died Before it 
was finished, and her heirs declining to take it, 
it was thrown on the sculptor’s hands, aud as 
he happened to be one of our directors, he had 
it brought here” (perhaps as a not unlikely 
place to 'attract a purchaser), “and now k^s 
dead, so here it’s likely to remain.” On admir- 
.ing the foh'age in the grounds, I am told that 
alftrees are, from their ram droppings, injurious 
to tombs, and that the weeping willow is the 
most detrimental of all; but for tliis, there would 
be many riiore planted; but notwithstanding 
this drawback, many people like the vicinity 


of the last-named tree. What, is that little 
bed of fine soil, destitute of stob or plant, 
and decked out with empty cups and saucers, 
irrelevant and misplaced* A grave. The 
cups are for choice flowers, the bed is for rare 
plants, but the heirs of its occupier are abroad, 
so it remains bald and shabby-looking, with¬ 
out even its imtural covering of turf Such ! 
cases are not uncommon, says Mr. Dawe; all 
melancholy enthusiasm at the funeral; flowers 
ordered aud the company engaged to keep them 
in order, at the regulation charge of a guinea a 
year. Two years generally find enthusiasm 
cooled down, and the guinea discontinned. For 
ten guineas the company undertake to keep up 
the flowers for ever; and 1 agree with Mr. Dawe, 
that, the. weakness of human nature considered, 
this is the best plan. The price for merely 
turfing is half-a-orown a year, or four guineas 
in peipetuity: the contract for flowers being only \ 
ten times the annual subscription, that for turf I 
more than thirty times. This, however, is ex- | 
plained by the fact that flowers add to the ' 

general beauty of the cemetery, and that it ' 

IS the interest of the directors, even at a 
slight pecuniary sacrifice, to encourage their ! 
growth. I 

But here arc fhe dissenters’ chapel and cata- ; 
combs. Both somewhat dingier and smaller 
than the other, but managed on a precisely | 
similar plan. Aud down here, iii a coffin ! 
covered with white velvet, and studded with brass j 
nails, rests the Indian dancing-woman, whose ,! 
strong will and bitter emnity toward England , 
caused Lord Dalhousio to say of her, when in 1 
exile, that she was the only person our govern- i 
raenf need fear. 1 place iiiy hand on the coffin, 
and holding the candle obliquely see a large gilt 
plate, whereon her name and titles are engraved. 
And now, a hasty visit to the office of the 
company at the gateway; a glance through the 
registry book; another at the sexton’s books— i 
thirty-live fat volumes, with the particulars of I 
every burial since the establishincut of the. ' 
company; another at the huge brass-bound I 
heap, whereon the entire burial-ground is to j 
be found in sectional divisions, each name 
being written in; and I say good-by to Mr. I 
Dawe. I 
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At two o’clock an attendant stole on tiptoe to 
tlie strong-room, unlocked the door, and peeped 
cautiously in. Seeing the dangerous maniac 
quiet, he entered with a plate of lukewarm beef 
and potatoes, and told him bluntly to eat. The 
crushed one said he eould not cat. “ Ton must,” 
said the man. “Eat!” said Alfred; “of what do 
you think I am made ? Pray put it down and 
listen to me. I’Jl give you a hundred pounds to 
lot me out of this place ; two hundred; three.” 

A coarse laugh greeted this propo.sal. “ You 
might as well have made it a thousand when you 
was about it.” 

“ So I will,” said Alfred, eagerly, " and thank 
you on my knees besides. Ah, I see you don’t 
believe 1 have money. 1 give you my honour 1 
have ten thousand pounds : it was settled on me 
by my grandfather, and I came of age last week.” 

“ Oh, that’s like enough,” said the man care¬ 
lessly. “Well, you are green. Do you think 
them as sent you here will let you spend your 
money ? , Ko, your money is theirs now.” 

And he sat down with the plate on his knee and 
began to cut the meat in small pieces; while his 
I careless words entered Alfred’s heart, and gave 
him such a glimpse of sinister motives and dark 
acts to come as set him shuddering. 

“Come, none o’ that,” said the man, suspect¬ 
ing this shudder; ho thought it was the prologue 
to some desperate act—for all a chained madman 
does is read upon this plan ; his terror passes 
for rage, his very sohs for snails. 

“Oh, be honest with me,” said Alfred im¬ 
ploringly : “ do you think it is to steal my money 
the wretch has stolen my liberty ?” 

“ What wretch ?” 

“My father.” 

“I know nothing about it,” said the mau 
sullenly •• “ in course thdre’s mostly money 
hehiud, when young gents like you come to be 
took care of. But you mustn’t go thinking of 
that, or you’ll excite yourself i^ain ; come, you 
eat your Vittles like a Christian, and no more 
about it.” 

“ Leave it, that is a good fellow ; and then PU 
.try and eat a little by-and-by. But my grief is 


great—oh Julia! JuKa!—what shall I do? And 
I am not used to eat at this time. Will you, my 
good fellow ?” 

“Wcttl will, now you behave like a gentle¬ 
man,” said the man. 

Then Alfred coaxed him to take off the hand¬ 
cuffs. He refused, but ended by doing it; and 
so left him. 

Pour more leaden hours rolled by, and then i 
this same attendant (his name was Brown) 
brought him a eup of tea. It was welcome to 
his parched throat; he drank it, and ate a 
mouthful of the meat to please the man, and even 
asked for some more tea. 

At eight four keepers came into his room, ^ 

undressed him, compelled him to make his j 

toilette, &o., before them, which put him to shame j 
—being a gentleman—almost as much as it I 
would a woman; they then hobbled him, and 
fastened his ankles to the bed. and put his hands 
into muffles, but did not confine his body; because 
they had lost a lucrative lodger only a month ago, 
throttled at night in a strait-waistcoat. 

Alfred lay in this plight, and compared witli 
anguish unspeakable his joyful anticipations Of 
this night with the strange and cmel reality. 
“My wedding niglit! my wedding night!” he 
cried aloud, and burst into a passion of grief. 

By-and-by he consoled himself a little with the j 
liope that he could not long be incarcerated as a 
madman, being sane; and his good wit told him j 
his only chance was calmness. He would go to j 
sloop aud recover composure to bear his wrongs i 
with dignity, and quietly baffle his enemies. 

Just as he was dropping off he felt something 
crawl over his face. Instinctively he made a ' 
violent motion to put his hands up. Beth hands 
were confined, he could not move them. He 
bounded, he flung, be writhed. His little per- _ 
seoutors were quiet a moment, but the next’ they ‘ f. 
began again: in vain he rolled and writhed, and r 
shuddered with loathing inexpressible. They 
crawled, they smelt, they bit. ; 

Many a poor soul these little wretches had dis¬ 
tracted with the verysleeplessnc!^ the madhouse 
professed to cure, not create. In conjunction with 
the opiates, the confinement, aud the gloom of 
Silverton House, they had driven many a feeble 
mind across the line that divides the weak and ^ 
nervous from the unsound. 

When he found there was no help, Alfred 













clenched Ms teeth and here it:—“Bitoo^ yc 
little wretches,” he said; “bite on, and divert 
my mind from deeper stings than yanrs—if you 
can.” 

And they didi a little. 

Thus passed the night in mental ^ony, and 
bodily irritation and disgust. At daybreak the 
feasts on his flesh retired, and utterly worn 
out and exhausted he sank iuto a deep sleep. 

At half-past seven the head keeper and three 
mote came in, and made him dress before them. 
They handonffed him, and took him down to 
breakfast in the noisy ward; set Mm down on a 
“^ttle bench by the wall like a nauglity boy, and 
ordered a dangerous maniac to feed him. 

The dangerous maniac obeyed, and went and 
sat beside Alfred with a basin of tMok gruel and 
a great wooden spoon. He shovelled the gruel 
down his charge’s throat mighty superciliously 
from the very first; and presently, falling iuto 
some favourite and absorbing train of thought, he 
fixed his eye on vacancy and handed the spoon¬ 
fuls over his left shoulder with such rapidity 
and teeklessness that it was more like sowing 
than feeding. Alfred cried out, “Quarter! 1 
can’t eat so fast as that, old fellow.” 

SometMng in his tone struck the maui.ac; he 
looked at Alfred full; Allred looked at Mm in 
return, and smiled kindly but sadly. 

“ Hallo!” cried the maniao. 

“ What’s up now P” said a keeper fiercely. 

“ Why this man is sane. As sane as I am.” 

At this there was a hoarse laugh. 

“Sauer,” persisted the maniac; “for I am a 
Uttle (picer at times, you know.” 

“ And no mistake. Jemmy. Now what makes 
you think he is sane ?” 

"Looked me full in the lace, .and smiled at 
me.” 

“ Oh, that is your test, is it ?” 

“ Yes it is. You try it on any of those mad 
beggars there and see if they can stand it.” 

“ Who invented gunpowder ?” said one of the 
insulted persons, looking as sly aud malicious 
as a magpie going to steal. 

Jemmy exploded directly: “I did, ye rascal, 
ye liar, yo rogue, ye Baconian!” and going 
Mghcr, and higher, and higher in this strain, 
was very soon handcuffed with Alfred’s hand- 
cufl's, and seated on Alfred’s bench :ind tied to 
two rings in the wall. On this Ms martial 
ardour went down to zero: “ Here is treatment, 
. sir,’; said he piteously to Alfred. “ I see you 
are a gentleman; now look at this. All spite 
and jealousy; because 1 invented that invaluable 
substance, which has done so much to prolong 
human life and alleviate human misery.” 

Alfred was now ordered to feed Jemmy; 
which he didr so quickly were their parts in¬ 
verted. 

Hireotly after breakfast Alfred demanded to 
see the proprietor of the asylum. 

Answer: Doesn’t live here, 

C The Doctor then. 

, ■ *’Oh, he has not conic. 


This monstrosity irritated Alfred: “Well, 
then,” said he, “whoeverit is that rules tMsden 
■of tMeves, wdien those two are out <tf it.” 

“1 rule in Mar. Bakffl’s absence,” saidlhe head 
keeper, "and I’ll teach you manners, you young 
blackguard. Handcuff him.” 

In five minutes Alfred was handcuffed aud 
.flung into a,padded "room. 

“ Stay there till you know how to speak to 
your betters,” said the head keeper. 

Alfred walked up and down grinding his teeth 
with rage for five long hours. 

Just before dinner Brown came and took him 
into a parlour, where Mrs. Archbold was seated 
writing. Brown retired. The lafly finished 
wliat she was doing, and kept Alfred standing 
like a schoolboy going to bo lectured. At last 
she said, “ 1 have sent for you to give you a 
piece of advice: it is to try and make friends 
with the attendants." 

“ Me make friends with the scoundrels! I 
thirst for their lives. Oh, madam, 1 fear I sliall 
kill somebody here.” 

“Yoolish boy; they are too strong for 
you. Your worst enemies could wisli nothing 
worse for j'ou than that you should provoke 
tbem.” Ill saying these words she was so much 
more kind and womanly that Alfred conceived 
hopes, and hurst out, “ Oh, madam, you are 
human then: you seem to pity me; pray give 
me lieu and paper, and let mo write to my friends 
to get mo out of tMs terrible place; do not re¬ 
fuse me.” 

Mrs. Archbold resumed her distant manner 
without apparent effort: she said nothing, but 
she placed writing materials before him. Slic 
then loft the room, and looked him in. 

He wrote a few hasty ardent words to Julia, 
telling her how he hud been entrapped, but not 
a word about his sufl'erings—he was too gene¬ 
rous to give her needless pain—and a line to 
Edward, imploring him to come at once with 
a lawyer and an honest physician, and liberate 
Mm. 

Mrs. Arehhold returned soon after, and he 
asked her if she would lend him sealmg-wax: 
“ 1 dare uot trust to an envelope in such a place 
as this,” said he. She lent liiiu sealing-wax. 

“ But how am I to post it ?” said he. 

“ Easily; there is a box in the house ; 1 will 
show you.” 

She took him aud showed him the box: he put 
Ms letters into it, and in the ardour of Ms grati¬ 
tude kissed her hand: she winced a little aud 
said, “Mind, this is not by my adviee; I would 
uever tell my friends I had been in a madhouse; 
oh, uever. I would be calm, make friends with 
the servants—they are the real masters—aud 
never let a creature know where I had been.” 

“Oh, you don’t know my Julia,” said Alfred ; 
“ she will never desert me, never JMnk the worse 
of me because 1 have been entrapped illegally 
into a madhouse.” 

“Illegally, Mr. Hardic! you deceive your¬ 
self ; Mr. Baker told me the order was signed 
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by a relation, and the oertifloates by first-rate 
lunacy doctors.” 

• “ What oh earth has that to do with-it, madam, 
when I am as sane as you are ?” 

" It has everything to do with it. Mr. Bakw 
could be punished for confining a madman in 
this house without an order and two certificates; 
but he couldn’t for confining a sane person under 
an order and two certificates.” 

Alfred could not believe this, but she convinced 
him that it was so. 

Then he began to fear he should be imprisoned 
for years : he turned pale, and looked at her so 
3 )iteously, that to soothe him she told him sane 
people were never kept in asylums now; they 
only used to be. 

“How can they?” said she. “The London 
asylums are visited four times a year by the com¬ 
missioners, and the country asylimis sk times, 
twice by the commissioners, and four times by 
the justices. JC » shall be inspected this week or 
next; and then you can speak to the justices: 
mind and be calm ; say it is a mistake ; offer 
testimony; and ask cither to be discharged at 
once or to have a commis.sion of lunacy sit on 
you ; ten to one your friends will not face public 
proceedings : but you begin at the founda¬ 
tion, by making the servants frieudlj'—and by- 
being calm.” She then fixed her large grey eye 
on him and said, "Now, if I let yon dine with 
me and the first-class patients, will you iiledgc 
me your honour to ‘ be calmand not attempt 
to escape ?” Alfred hesitated at that. Her eye 
dissected his character all the time. “ 13 iromise,” 
said he at last with a deep sigli. “ May 1 sit by 
5 'ou ? There is something so repugnant in the 
very idea of mad people.” 

“Try and remember it is their misfortune, 
not their crime,” said Mrs. Arehbold, just like a 
matronly sister admonishing a brother from 
school. 

She then whistled in a whisper for Brown, who 
was lurking about unseen all the time. He 
emerged and walked about with Allred, and, by- 
i and-by, looking down from a corridor, they saw 
I Mrs. Archhold driving the second-class women 
before her to dinner like a flock of .animals. 
Whenever one stopped to look at anything, or 
try and gossip, the idiilanthropio Archhold wont 
at her just like a sliciiherd’s dog at a refractory 
I sheep, caught her by the shoulders, and drove 
her squeaking headlong. 

At dinner Alfred was so fortunate as to sit 
I opposite a gentleman, who nodded and grimied 
at him all dinner with a horrible leer. He could 
not, ho-wever, eiyoy this to the full for a little 
I distraction at his elbow: his right hand noigh- 
I hour kept forking pieces out of his plate and 
substituting others from his own; there was 
even a tendency to gristle in the latter. Alfred 
remonstrated gently at first; the gentleman for¬ 
bore a minute, then recommenced ; Alfred laid a 
hand very quietly on his wrist and put it back. 
Mrs. Archbold’s quick eye surprised this ges- 
i’ tore: “ What is the matter there P” said she. ■ 


“ Oh, nothing seiions, madam,” replied Alfred; 
“only this gentleman does 'me the honour "to 
prefer the contents of my idate to his own.” 

“ Mr. Cooper 1” said the Archbold sternly. 

Cooper, the head keeper, pounced on the 
offender, seized hint roughly by the collar, 
dra^d him from the table, knocking his chair 
down, and bundled him out of the room with 
ignominy and fracas, in spite of a remonstrance 
from Alfred, “ Ob, don’t be so rough with the 
poor man.” 

Then the novice laid down his knife and fork, 
and ate no more. “ I am grieved at my own ill 
natnre in complaining of such a trifle,” said he 
when all was quiet. 

The company stared considerably at this re¬ 
mark ; it seemed to them a most morbid per¬ 
version of sensibility; for the deranged, thin- 
skinned bes ond conception in their own persons, 
and alive to the shadow of the shade of a wrong, 
are stoically indifferent to the woes of others. 

Though Alfred was quiet as a lamb all day, 
the attendajMbi returned him to the padded room 
I at niglk because he had been there last night; 
but mSj only fastened one ankle to the bed- 
posfe so he encountered his Lilliputians on to¬ 
lerably fair terms—numbers excepted; they 
swarmed. Unable to sleep, he rose and groped 
for his clothes. But they -were outside the door, 
according to rule. 

He hud no resource but to walk about instead 
of lying down. 

l)ay broke at last: and he took his breakfast 
quietly with Ihc lirsl-class patients. It con¬ 
sisted of cool tea in small basins, instead of cups, 
and table-spoons instead of tea-spoons; and thick 
shoes of stale bread thinly buttered. A few pa- 
lieuls had gruel or porridge instead of tea. After 
breakfast Alfred sat in the first-class patients’ 
room and counted the minutes and the hours till 
Edward should come. After dinner ho counted 
the hours till tea-time. Nobody came; and he 
went to bed in such grief and disappointment as 
some men live to eighty without ever knowing. 

But when two o’clock came next day, and no I 
Edward, and no reply, then the distress of his 
soul deepened. He imjilored Mrs. Arehbold to 
tell him what was the cause. She shook her head 
and said gravclj', it \v.as but too common; a man’s 
nearest and dearest were very apt to Jiold aloof 
from him the moment he was put iuto an asylum. 

Here sui old lady put in her word. “ Ah, sir, 
you must not hope to hear from anybody in thiS" , 
place. 'VVliy, I have been two years wriliug and ■ 
writing, and can’t got a line from my own 
daughter. To be sure she is a imo lady now, hut 
it was her iioor neglected mother that pinched 
and pinched to give her a good education, and ' 
that is how she caught a good husband. But I 
it’s my belief the post in our hall isn’t a real 
post: but only a box; and I think it Is contrived 
so as the letters fall down a pipe into that 
Baker’s hands, and so then when the postman ' 
comes-” 

. The Arehbold bent her bushy brows on dhis 
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chatty personage. “ Be quiet, Mrs. Dent; yon 
ate taking nonsense, and exciting yourself: you 
know you are not to speak on that topic. Take 
care.” 

The poor old woman was shut np like a knife; | 
for the Arohbold had a way of addressing her j 
own sex that crushed them. The change was 
almost comically sudden to the mellow tones in' 
which she addressed Alfred the very next mo¬ 
ment, on the very same subject: “Mr. Baker, I 
believe, sees the letters: and, where our poor 
patients (with a glance at Dent) write in such a 
vtay ns to wound and perhaps terrify those who 
are in reality their best friends, they are not always 
sent. But I conclude yoar letters liave gone. If 
you feci yon can be calm, why not ask Mr. Baker P 
He is in the house now ; for a wonder.” 

Alfred promised to be calm; and she got him 
an interview with Mr. Baker. 

He was a full-blown pawnbroker of Silverton 
tovra, whom the legislature, with that keen know¬ 
ledge of human nature which marks the British 
senate, permitted, and still permits, to speculate 
in Insanity, stipulalmg however that the upper 
servant of all in his asylum should be a doctor; 
but omitting to provide against the instant dis¬ 
missal of the said doctor should he go and rob liis 
employer of a lodger—by curing a patient. 

As you are not the British legislature, 1 need 
not tell you that to this pawnbroker insanity 
mattered nothing, nor sanity: his trade lay in 
catching, and keeping, and stinting, as many 
lodgers, sane or insane, as lie could hold. 

There arc certain formula: in these quiet re¬ 
treats, which naturally impose upon greenhorns 
such as Alfred certainly was, and many visiting 
justices and lunacy commissioners would seem to 
be. Baker had been a lodging-house keeper for 
certified people many years, and knew all the 
formulm: some call them dodges: but these must 
surely be vulgar minds. 

Baker worked “ the scc-saw formula 

“Letters, young gentleman?” said he; “they 
are not in my department. They go into the 
surgery, and are passed by the doctor, except 
those he examines and orders to be detained.” 

Alfred demanded the doctor. 

“He is gone,” was the reply. (Formula.) 

Alfred found it as hard to be calm, as some 
people find it easy to say the words over the 
wrongs of others. 

The next day, but not till the afiernoon, he 
caught the doctor; “My letters! Surely, sir, 
you have not been so cruel as to intercept them ?” 

“I intercept no letters,” said the doctor, as if 
scandalised at the very idea. “ I see who writes 
them, and hand them to Mr. Baker, with now 
and then a remark. If any are detained, the re¬ 
sponsibility rests with him.” 

“ He says it rests with you.” 

“ You must have misunderstood him.” 

"Not at all, sir. One thing is dear; my 
letters have been stolen either by him or you; 
and I will know which.” 

The doctor parried with- a formula. 


‘Tonare eseffaf, Mr. Hardie. Becalm, sir, 
be calm; or you will be here all the longm:." 

All Alfred obtained by this Interview was a 
powerfnl opiate. The head keeper brought it 
him in bed. He declined to take it. The man 
whistled, and the room filled with kee^rs. 

“Now,” said Cooper, “downwith it, or you’ll 
have to be drenched with this cowhom.” 

“ You had better take it, sir,” said Brown; “ the 
doctor has ordered it you.” 

“The doctor? Well, let me see the doctor 
about it.” 

“He is gone.” 

“ He never ordered it me,” said Alfred. Thei; 
fixing his eyes sternly on Cooper, “You mis¬ 
creants, you want to poison me. No, I will not 
take it. Murder! murder!” 

Then ensued a struggle, on which I draw a 
veil: but numbers won the day, with the help of 
handcuffs and a cowhom. 

Brown went and told Mrs. Arohbold, and what 
Alfred had said. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said that strong-minded 
lady: “it is only one of the old fool’s composing 
draughts. It will spoil the poor boy’s sleep for 
one night, that is all. Go to him the first thing 
in the morning.” 

About midnight Alfred was seized with a 
violent headache and fever: towards morning he 
was light-headed, and Brown found him loud and 
incoherent: only he returned often to an expres¬ 
sion Mr. Brown had never heard before— 

“ Justifiable parricide. Justifiable parricide. 
Justifiable parricide.” 

Most people dislike now phrases. Brown ran 
1.0 con.sidt Mrs. Arohbold about this one. After 
the delay inseparable from her sex she came in a 
morning -wrapper; and they foimd Alfred loaning 
over the bed and bleeding violently at the nose. 
They were a good deal alarmed, and tried to slop 
it: hut Alfred w'as quite sensible now, and told 
them it was doing him good:— 

" I can manage to sec now,” he said: “ a little 
while ago I was blind with the poison.” 

They unstrapped liis ankle and made him com¬ 
fortable, and Mrs. Archbold sent Brown for a 
cup of strong coffee and a glass of brandy. He 
tossed them off, and soon after fell into a deep 
sleep that lasted till tea-time. This sleep the 
poor doctor ascribed to the sedative effect of his 
opiate. It iras the natural exhaustion consequent 
on the morbid excitement caused by his cursed 
opiate. 

“Brown,” said Mrs. Archbold, “if Dr. Bailey 
prescribes again, let me know. He shan’t square 
his patient with his certificates, whilst 1 am 
hero.” 

This was a shrewd, hut uncharitable, speech of 
hers. Dr. Bailey w.a3 not such a villaiu as 
that. 

Ho was a less depraved, and move dangerous, 
animal; he was a fool. 

The farrago he had administered would have 
done an excited maniac no good' of course, but 
no groat harm. It was dangerous to a sane man: ' 
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and Alfred to the naked eye was a" sane man. This way of ordering torture, and then coolly 
But then Bailey had no naked eye left: he had going.irritated Alfred beyond endurance. Though 
been twenty years an M.D. The certificates he knew he should soon be powerless, he showed 
ot Wycherley and Speers were the green spec- fight; made bis mark as usual on a couple of his 
taoles he wore—very ^en ones—whenever he zealous attendants ; but, not having room to 
looked at Alfred Hardie. work in, was soon overpowered, hobbled and 

Perhaps in time he will forget those certift- handcuffed; then they cut off his hair, and put a 
cates, and, on his spectacles dropping off, he will large blister on the top of his head, 
see Alfred is sane. If he does, he will imblish 

him as one of his most remarkable cures. The obstinate brute declined to go mad. They 

Meanwhile the whole treatment of tliis ill- began to respect him for this tenacity of pur- 
starred young gentleman gravitated towards pose; a decent bedroom was allotted him; his 
insanity. The inner mind was exasperated by portmanteau and bag were brought him, and he ^ 
barefaced injustice, and oppression; above all, was let walk every day on the lawn with a keejbr, 
by his letters being stopped; for that convinced only there were no ladders left about, and the 
him both Baker and Bailey, with their see-saw trap-door was locked ; i c. the iron gate, 
evasions, knew he was sane, and dreaded a visit On one of these occasions lie heard the gate- 
from honest, understanding men: and the mind’s keeper whistle three times consecutively; his 
external organ, the brain, which an asylum pro- attendant followed suit, and hurried Alfred into 
fesscs to soothe, was steadily undermined by the house, which soon rang witli treble signals, 
artificial sleeplessness. A man can’t sleep in “What is it ?’’ inquired Alfred, 
irons till he is used to them : and when Alfred “The visiting justices arc in sight: go into your 
was relieved of theje, his sleep was still driven room, please.’’ 

away by biting insects and barking dogs, two “Yes, I’ll go,” said Alfred, affecting cheerful 
opiates provided in many of these placid Retreats, compliance, and the man ran off. 
with a view to the permanence, rather than the The whole house was in a fuiious bustle. All 
comfort, of the lodgers. the bobbles, and chains, and instruments of re- 

On the eighth day Alfred succeeded at last in straint, were hastily collected and bundled' out 
an object he bad steadily pursued for some time: of sight, and clean sheets were being put on 
ho caught the two sec-saw humbugs together. many a filthy bed whose occupant had never 
“Now,” said ho, “you say lie iuteroc|)l.s my slept in sheets since he came there, when two 
letters; and he says it is you who do it. Which justices arrived and were shown into the drawbig- 
is the truth ?” room. 

They were ataggej-cd, and he followed up his During the few luiiiutcs they were detained 
advantage : “ Look me in the face, gentlemen,” there by Mrs. Archbold, who was mistress of her 
said be. “ Can you iireteud you do not know 1 whole business, quite a now face was put on 
am sane? All, you turn your heads away. You everything and everybody; ancient cobwebs fell; 
can only tell this barefaced lie behind my back, soap and water explored unwonted territories : 

Do you believe in God, and in a judgment to the harshest attendants began practising yJeasant I 
come ? Then, if you cannot release me, at least looks and kind words on the patients, to get into i 
don’t be such scoundrels as to stop my letters, the way of it, so that it might not come too i 
and so swindle me out of a fair trial, an open, abrupt and startle the patients visibly under the I 
public trial.” visitors’ eyes: somethnig like actors working up 

The doctor parried with a formula. “I’ublioity a factitious sentiment at the wing for the public ■ 
would be the greatest misfortune could befal you. display, or like a racehorse’s preliminary canter, i 
Pray be calm.” Alfred’s heart beat with joy inexpressible. He ' 

Now, an asylum is a place not entirely exempt bad only to keep calm, and this was his last day 
from prejudices : and one of them is that any at Silverton Grove. 'The first thing he did was ; 
sort of appeal to God Almighty is a sign or else to make a careful toilet. I 

forerunner of maniacal excitement. The stinginess of relations, and the greed of ■ 

These philosophers forget that by stopping inadbouso proprietors, make many 3 patient 
letters, evading public trials, and, in a word, ent- look ten times madder than he is, by means of ! j 
ting off all appeals to human justice, they compel dress. Clothes wear out in an asjlnm, and are J j 
the patient to turn his despafriug eyes, and lift not always taken off, though Agriculture has long p 
his despairing voice to Him, whose eye alone and justly claimed them for her own. And when ^ 
can ever really penetrate these dark abodes. it is no longer possible to refuse the Reverend ' 
Accordingly the patient who appealed to God Mad Tom or Mrs. Crazy Jane some new raiment, 
above a whisper in Silverton Grove House used then consanguineous munificence does not go to ; 
to get soothed directly. And the trauquillising Poole or Elise, but oftener to paternal or ma- i 
influences employed wore morphia, croton oil, or tcrnal wardrobes, and even to the anoeslral i 
a blister. , chest, the old oak one, singing : | 

The keeper came to Alfred in bis room. “Poor things, they arc out of the world : what 

“ Doctor has ordered a blister.” need for them to be in the fasliion!” (Formula.) ,, 

"What for? Send for him directly.” This arrangement keeps the bump of self- 

“ He is gone.” I esteem down, especially in women, ^ so 00 - 
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o^Ates with many other little arrangementKto 
pei^tuate the lodger. 

Silverton Grove in parWcalar wss supplied 
vrith the grotesi}ne in dress from an inexhaustibie 
Bonree; whenever money was sent Baker to buy 
A patient a suit, he went from his lunacy shop to 
his pawnbroker’s, dived headloi^ into unre¬ 
deemed pledges, dressed his patient as gentle¬ 
men are dressed to reside in cherry-trees; and 
pocketed five hondred per cent on the double 
transaction. Now Alfred had already observed 
that many of the patients looked m^der than 
they were—thanks to short trousers and petti- 
CDsli), holey gloves, ear-cuttiug sliirt-collars, 
frilled bosoms, shoes made for, and declined 
by, the very infantry; coats short in the waist 
and long in the sleeves, coalscuttle bonnets, and 
giaadmaternal caps. So he made his toilet with 
care, and put his best bat on to hide his shaven 
crown. He then kept his door ajar, and waited 
for a chance of speaking to the justices. One 
socBi oame; a portly old gentleman, with a 
ruhiound face and honest eye, walked slowly 
along the corridor, lookit^ as wise as he could, 
cringed on by Cooper and Hr. Bailey; the latter 
had arrived post haste, and Baker had been sent 
[ for. Alfred came out, touched Ids hat i-espeotfuily, 
and begged a private interview with tlie magis¬ 
trate. The old gentleman bowed politely, for 
Alfred’s dress, address, and countenance, left no 
suspicion of insanity possible in an unprejudiced 
mind. 

But the doctor whispered in his ear, “ Take 
care, sir. Dangerous 1” 

Now this is one of the most effective of the 
formula in a private asylum. How can an in¬ 
experienced stranger know for certain that such 
a statement is a falsehood P and even the just do 
not love justice—to others—quite so well as they 
love their own skins. So Squire Tollett very 
naturally declined a private interview with 
Alfred; and even drew buck a step, and felt 
uneasy at being so near him. Alfred implored 
him not to he imposed upon. " An honest man 
does not whisper,” said he. “ Do not let him 
poison your mind against me; on my honour I 
am as sane as you are, and he knows it. Pray, 
pray use your own eyes, and eara, sir, and give 
yourself a chance of discovering the truth in this 
stronghold of lies.” 

“Ddn’t* excite yourself, Mr. Hardic,” put in 
the doctor, pareni^y. (Pormula.) 

“Don’t you interrupt me, doctor; I am as 
calm as you ate. Calmer; for, see, you are pale 
* at this moment; that is with fear tliat your 
wickedness in detaining a sane man here is 
going to be exposed. Oh, sir,” said he, turning 
to the justice, "fear no violence from me, not 
even angry words; my misery is too deep for 
irritation, or excitement. I am an Oxford man, 
sir. a prize man, an Ireland scholar. But, unfor¬ 
tunately forme, my mother left me ten thousand 
pon^, and a heart. I love a lady, whose name 
I will not pollute by mentioning it in this den of 
thievess. My father is the well-known banker. 


bankrupt, imd idieat, of Barkingtan. He hw 
wasted hie own money, and now covets his 
neighbour’s and his son's. He had me entrapped 
here on my wedding4ay, to get hold of my 
money, and rob me of her I love. I appeal to 
you, sir, to discharge me; or, .if you have not so 
much confidence in your own judgment as to do 
that, then I demmid a commission of lunaey and 
a public inquiry.” 

Dr. Bailey said, “That would be a most un¬ 
desirable exposure, both to yourself and your 
friends.” (Pormula.) 

“Itis only the guilty who fear the light, sir,” 
was the swift reply. 

Mr. Tollett said he thought Uie patient had a 
legal right to a commission of lunacy if there was 
property, and he took note of the application. 

Ho then asked Alfred if ho had any complaint to 
make of the food, the bods, or the attendants. 

“ Sir,” said -Alfred, “ I leave those complaints 
to the insane ones: with me the gigantic WRmg 
drives ont the petty worries. I cannot feel my 
stings for my deep wound.” 

“ Oil, then, you admit you arc not treated m- \ 
kindly hero ?” , 

“ I admit nothing of the kind, sir. I merely j 
decline to encumber your memory with petty in- | 
juries, when you arc good enough to inquire into 
a monstrous one.” i 

“Now that is very sensible and considerate,” I 
said Mr. Tollett. “I will see yon, sir, again j 
before we leave.” i 

VVitli this promise Alfred was obliged to he i' 
content. He retired respectfully, and the justice ; i 
said, “ He seems as sane as I am.” The doctor ■' 
smiled. The justice observed it, and not aware ; j 
that tliis smile was a formula, as much so :! 
as a prize-fighter’s or a ballet-dancer’s, began to ! 
doubt a little; he rcfleol ed a moment, then asked 
who had signed the certificates. 

“ Dr. Wycherley for one.” ' 

“ Dr. Wycherley ? that is a great authority.” ; 

“ One of the greatest in the country, sir.” j 

“ Oh, then one would think he must be more ’ 
or less deranged.” | 

“ Dangerously so at times. But in his lucid | 
intervals you never saw a more quiet, gentlemanly 
creature.” (Toriunhi.) 

“ How sad!” 

“Very. He is my most interesting patient 
(formula), though terribly violent at times. 
Would you like to see the medical journal 
about liim!” 

“Yes; by-and-by.” i 

The inspection then continued; the injector 
admired the clean sheets that covered the 
beds, all of them dirty, some filthy; and asked 
the more reasonable patients to speidL freely and 
say if they had any complaint to make. This 
question being with the usual sagacity of public 
inspectors put in the presence of^ Cooper and 
the doctor, who stack to Tollett hke Avax, the 
mad people all declared they wore wry kindly 
treated: the reason they were so unanimous was 
ibis; they know by experience that, if they told , 
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tite truth, the justices could not a{ once re* “I mustn’t; I mustn’t. ]a the noisy ward, 
medy their discomforts, srfiereas the keepers, the There, run.” 
very moment the justices left the house, would And run he did. 

knock them down, best them, shake them, strait- Alfred’ was lucky enough to get safe into the 
jacket them, and starve them : and the doctor, noisy ward without being iuteroepted, and then 
less merciful, would doctor them. So they shook he encountered a sunburnt gentleman, under 
in their shoes; and vowed they were very com- tlurty, in a riding-coat, with a hunting-whip in 
fortable in Silverton Grove. his hand: it was Mr. Vane, a Tory sqnire and 

Thus, in later days, certain Commissioners of large landowner in the county. 

Lunacy inspectiug Acoomb House, extracted Now, as A^red entered at one door. Baker 
nothing from Mrs. Turner but that she was himself came in at the other, and they nearly mot 
happy and comfortable under the benignant Vane. But Alfred saluted him first, and 
sway of Metodt the mild—there present. It was begged respeetfully for an interview. 


only by a miracle the imblic learned the truth; 
and miracles are rare. 


Certiunly, sir,” said Mr. Vane. •* 

Take care, sir; he is dangerous,” whispered 


Meantime, Alfred had a misgiving. The plan- Baker. Listautly Mr. Vane’s coonteuanee 
sible doctor had now Sqnire ToUett’s oar, and changed. But this time Alfred overheard the 
ToUett was old, and something about him re- formula, and said quietly: “Don’t believe him, 
minded the Oxonian of a trait his friend Horace sir. I am not dangerous; I am as sane as any 
had detected in old age; man in England. Bray examine me, and judge 

° “Trihat IS his delusion,” said Baker. 

Comc, Mr. Hardic, I allow you groat liberties, 
He know there was another justice in the bouse, hut you abuse them. You really must not mo- 
but ho knew also ho should not bo allowed to nopolise Ms Worship with your fancies. Con- 
get speech with him, if by cunning or force it aider, sir, you are not tlie only patient ho has to 
could be prevented. He kept Ms door ajar, examine.” 

Bresenlly Nurse Haimali came bustling along Alfred’s licart sank; he turned a look of silent 
with an apronful of things, and let herself into a agony on Mr. Vane. 

vacant room liard by. This Hannah was a Mr. Vane, cither touched by that look, or 
young woman with a pretty and rather babyish irritated by Baker’s pragmatical interference, or 
faee, diversified by a tMck biceps muscle in perhaps both, looked th.at person coolly in tie 
her arm that a blacksmith need not have face, and said sternly: “ Hold your tongue, sir-; 


blushed for. And I suspect it was ibis mascu¬ 
line charm, and not her feminine features, 
that had won her the confidence of Baker 
and Co. and the respect of his female patients; 
big or little, excited or not excited, there was 
not one of them tliis bicipital baby-face could 


and let the gentleman speak to me.” 


SOMETHING TO BE DONE IN INDIA. 
TmSKE is a very fine opening in India for a 


not pin by the wrists, and twist her helpless into government that wants something to do. Rather 
a stiong-room, or liandeuil' her unaided in a '“o™ *•'“ 7'=“® ^ commission was 

moment; and .she did it too, on slight provoca- api>ointed to inquire into the extent, nature, 
tion. Nurse Hannah seldom came into Alfred’s and cause.s, of the mortality of British Indian 
part of the house; but, when she did meet him, soldiers. Tlio late Lord Herbert was ils first 
she generally gave Mm a kind look in passing ; =l>“man, mid Lis successor was Lord Staley, 
and he had resolved to speak to her, and try if examined all available statistics 

he could touch her couscience, or move her pity. India House, and required of every Indian 

He saw what she was .at, but was too poUtic to '“““i “gmeenng, and 

detect her openly and irritate her. Ho drew f senes of printed 

«TkT - TT , , oucstioiis. Everv source of information was 
^ } ' as far as possible exhausted; and the rate of 

Areyoutnerer ^ mortality, misci able iu itself and costly to the 

J nation, is enormous, while its causes are un- 

out ol the room hastily ; and shut it What mistakablo and nearly aU removable. The evi-. 

rtrt Ttnnr «.ir b" . » 


do you want’sir F dence ones aloudlor the saving ot the lives oi a 

Altred clasped nis hands togcllier. If you hundred and forty officers, ana about four regi- 
are a woman, nave pity on me.” ments of men, who die every year in India over 

She was taken by surprise. “ What can I do ?” above the fair average mortality. An army of 
said she in some agitation. “ 1 am only a seventy thousand men in India keeps nearly six 
servant.” thousand beds constantly full of^ick, and loses 

“ At least tell me where I can find the Visiting yearly by deal b four thousand eight hundred and 
Justice, beforn the keepers stop me.” thirty men, or nearly five regiments. Fever is 

"Hushf.Slieak lower,” said Hannah. “You the immediate cause of half the sickness, and 
hwe complained to one, haven’t you?” of about a iburlli part of the deatiis. But what 

“Yes. But he seems a feeble old fogy. Where causes the fevers F Next to fever, dysentery is 
•is the other ? Ob, pray tell me.” ■most common, and it is more fatal. But what 


deuce erics aloud for the saving of the lives of a 
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ca(iBe3 the dysentery P Diseases of the lirer pre- 
Tail; theyare, when acute, so fatal, that the alumce 
of death is greater from one such attack than 
from thirteen attacks of fever. But why is there 
so much liver disease P As fatal as liver disease 
is cholera, each causing about a tenth of all the 
deaths. But whence the scourge of cholera? 

The cost of an English soldier in India is a 
little more than a hundred pounds a year, so 
that the five thousand eight hundred and eighty 
men who are always sick, cost five hundred and 
emhty-eight thousand a year spent for no return, 
of which—deducting the inevitable sickness— 
SQipe four hundred thousand is the cott of keep¬ 
ing men in an avoidable state of inefficiency and 
suffering. Of two thousand eiglit hundred and 
seventy-six officers who died m India during 
twenty years, and who would not have died ac¬ 
cording to the rate of mortality in the home army, 
only one hundred and twenty-two were killed in 
the field or died of wounds, inie common soldier’s 
chance of life is much worse than the officer’s, 
though both are exposed to precisely the same 
Indian climate. Take an imaginary army of that 
number of young men, all of the age of nineteen, 
which at home would dwindle by the usual 
average of deaths in eleven years to thirty thou¬ 
sand four hundred and fifty-three men. Such an 
army in India, dwindling according to the rate 
of death in Indian officers, would sink in the 
eleven years to twenty-four thousand six hundred 
and ten, and if the men died as fast as English 
common soldiers die in India, its number at the 
end of eleven years would be only nineteen thou¬ 
sand six hundred and seventeen. Eor, the officers 
live in detached bungalows under wbolesomer 
conditions than those which have been hitherto 
provided for the soldiers in their barracks. As 
for the English civil servants in India, scattered 
about in homes of their own, aud'furnished with 
some little occupation for their minds;—while 
the mortality in the army of India has for years 
been sixty-nine in the thousand (the mortality 
in England of men at the soldier’s age being 
not sixty-nine, but nine in a thousand), that in 
the Indian civil service has not. exceeded twenty 
or thirty in the t housand. For ninety years only 
one governor-general (Lord Cornwallis) died at 
his post; and although the last two died in har¬ 
ness, yet the fourteen wlio have held office—for 
an average of six years each—since seventeen 
’seventy-two, filled their expected number of years 
by the Eilglisli life-table. Wc are not, therefore, 
to say, “ Oh, the climate !” and look listlessly on 
. at thjp swift work of the gravediggers’ spades, 
i about the Indian barracks. In India, as else¬ 
where, mea sicken and perish more or less, in 
proportion to the wholesomeness of the condi¬ 
tions In which they are placed. And the simple 
fact expressed beyond all question by the two 
bulky Dlue-boqks which contain the evidence 
collected by the commission on the sanitary 
state of the Indian army, books closely priutca 
upon twelve pounds’ weight of paper, is that 
the very rudiments of sanitary knowledge have 
not yet been applied to the construction of our 
Indian army stations. 


The whdle body of stational reports was sub¬ 
mitted to Miss Nightingale for any comment 
that might be suggested by her experience. 
Her comment, which forms part of wie blue- 
book, and has also been published separately, is, 
that the diseases, and their causes, in the Indian 
stations, are just those of ill-managed camps, and 
that even the sites of stations have been often 
chosen with as little reg^d to health, as has been 
shown usually in the pitching of camps. With 
her own tare earnest energy in speakng home 
upon such matters, she extracts the bitter truth 
from all the verbiage of the reporters,-‘-that with 
bad water supply, bad drainage, filthy surround¬ 
ing bazaars, want of ventilation, overcrowding in 
barrack and sick-wards, ill-planned hospitals, a i 
daily government supply of raw spirits, unin- i 
telligent supply of food, and a nearly total want | 
of occupation, it is rather a wonder that so :i 
many soldiers live. | 

As to water-supply, the usual pipes are the |! 
native men called bh'eesties, who draw it where : 
they like, and bring it on their backs in skins. | 
Sometimes the surface-drainage is gathered in j 
tanks; and when one has Icamt how the on- | 
drained earth is polluted, it seems hardly neces¬ 
sary to look further for causes of dysentery 
and cholera. Hyderabad says that no doubt its 
water “swarms with animal life.” Chunar’s 
water is “ clear and sweet if allowed to settle 
before it is drunk.” Agra’s is “ laxative,” and 
“apt to disagree at first.” Hazareebaugh’s 
tanVw'ater, on standing, “copiously deposits,” 
and contains “organic matter in considerable 
quantity;” but “persons particular about the 
quality of their oiinking water,” can obtain 
their supply from “several good wells.” As- j 
serghur thinks that its water “ smells good.” ; 
The same tank is used for drinking and bathing; | 

but for drinking, the natives slightly “clear | 
away the surface.” A well in the native infantry j 
lines at Secunderabad, contained a hundred and ' 
nineteen grains of solid matter to the gallon, i 
At Bangalore, the U Isoor tank, u sed for drinking, j 

is the outlet for the whole drainage of a filthy ji 
bazaar, with a hundred and twenty-five thousand 1' 
inhabitants. The commandcr-in-chief says, “ The 1 1 
disgustingly filtliy nature of the source from || 
which the water used at Bangalore is taken, has 1 
been brought to notice scores of times by me | 
within the last four and a half years; but, as I 
usual, nothing has been done.” Eventhe wells , 
are impure from sewage. They are open, and 
“ when they get dirty they are cleaned.” 

Arrangements for washing and bathing are no 
better. Indian baiTacks and hospitals are so 
expensive that every man costs thirteen pounds \ 
for his proportion of the house-rent; a rate paid 
by not many private families for all the domestic 
comforts of iiigb-rcnted London; and yet in 
these costly barracks and hospitals the elemen¬ 
tary notion of a basin, or a bath, or a drain-pipe 
to carry off used water, has hardly yet been 
entertained. Only two stations ii aH India— 
Madras and Wellington—have anything like 
lavatories or baths, with proper laymg on of 
water and proper draining off, either in bar- 
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paok or hospital. Refuse water is usually con- 
vered into an 8(ijaoent cesspit, where, with ail 
other foul natter, it is expected to sink iirto 
the earth. What will not liisappear by soakage 
men dip for and carry away in pails, skins, or 
earis, and even women carry off in jars upon 
their heads, to throw into some open ditch. 

Drainage has not yet been introduced into 
India. leeble attempts made in Bombay and 
Madras have simply been devices for the concen¬ 
tration of a nuisance. At present, in fact, even 
the cesspit is regarded as a luxuiy. “ The re¬ 
ports,” says Miss Nightingale, “ speak of cess¬ 
pits as if they were dressing-rooms.” Thus at 
Nuneerabad and Kolapore we are told that "to 
each married man’s (inarter there is a bathing- 
room with cesspit.” The soil at Agra will not 
' imbibe the “ fluid refuse” fast enough, for which 
‘ reason “ raised paths are nccess.iry net ween the 
j barracks.” The earth is required to receive 
' into itself the whole filth of the barracks and 
bazaars, and out of the ground thus polluted 
j the well water is taken. 

In the bazaar at Nynce Tul, where men are 
sent for their health, the stench is at times over¬ 
powering. These bazaars grow up around every 
Indian military station. They consist of huts and 
houses in a huddled camp, and have a populat ion 
always large in proportion to that of the Eu¬ 
ropean troops at the station. At Bangalore, there 
is accommodation for about seventeen hundred 
European and twenty-six hundred native troops. 
But*lho native population within the canton¬ 
ment is a hundred and twenty-four thousand, 
of whom three-fonrtlis live in the bazaar close 
j to the European infantry barrack, and cover the 
j ground with filth. Of the bazaars at Cawnporc, 

I Sir Proby Cautley says: “ To give the commis- 
! sioiiers an idea of the state of these bazaars, I 
j may mention that the natives build their huts 
' entirely of mud dug out of holes as near as pos- 
j siblc to the place where they build. In the 
I Cawnpore haiaar I came upon ponds full of 
! black mud and all sorts of filth, and the whole 
! place was utterly unventilaled, which was a very 
! remarkable illustration of how ill-health was 
I produced, not only in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, but all round the place.” 
j This practice of pond-making, .as a receptacle 
! for refuse matter, is common, he says, to every 
j town bazaar in India. They dig the mud for 
the huts close, by, and do not fill in the hole 
again. Such holes serve to receive all the filth 
I of the town, where it remains exposed to the 
j sun. As a bazaar becomes more populated it 
becomes less ventilated, and in time a mortal 
I sore. The annual deaths at Cawnpore, chiefly 
from fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, and cholera, 
have been as high as ninety-one in a thousand,— 
one man in eleven, or a very near approach to 
literal decimation. The natives, says Dr. G. C. 
'Wallicb, have in point of fact" no idea of taking 
sanitary precautions. A man has no idea of 
impurity as long as the water he defiles happens 
to be Ganges water.” During our cholera 
epidemic of nine years ago, &)uthwark and 
* Lambeth were supplied by two water com¬ 


panies: one giving comparatively pure water, 
the other an impure water, oontaining sewage ' 
matter from the Thames. In the saAe district, 
among the population supplied with the better 
water, the deaths by oliofera were at the rate of 
thirty-seven in ten thousand; among those sup¬ 
plied with the bad water they were one huniked 
and thirty in ten thousand, and Dr. R. D. 
Thomson justly said in his report upon the sub¬ 
ject, “Therefore I conclude tliat there were 
destroyed by the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- | 
pany (whose water at the time was impure) two | 
thousand five hundred persons.” Whatoaq.we i 
expect hut cholera among our troops in India ? I 

There are few terrors m the Indian climate for I 
men who can live wholesomely. The least we can ! 
desire, is, that the mortality among the English j 
soldiers in India shall be reduced to the same level i 
as tliat among English civilians in India—that j 
is to say, by more than one-half. The first re- I 
quiroments at present wholly, or ahnost wholly 
neglected, are efficient drainage and water- 
supply at all the stations, with washing-basins, 
bains, and wholesome drinking-fountains. The 
bazaars also, at least where they surround the 
cantonments, must be brought under sufficient . 
sanitary discipline. Then again in so simple a j 
matter as the construction of barracks, all the | 
expenditure lias been of money, for there has I 
been none of wit. I 

In the first place, the site is chosen without I 
judgment. Sir Ranald Martin, who has written 
a valuable work on the Influence of Tropical 
Climates, says that in India stations have been 
selected without rare; that “ no station he has 
ever visited was exempt from malarious influ¬ 
ences ; that tlie soils are dump, the situations 
low and ill drained, the surface irregular, the 
ground jungly, and some of tlio stations subject 
to flooding.” Some were in fact so deadly that 
they have, after much suffcriug and loss, been ' * 
given up. More care has been taken of late 
years, though Sir John Lawrence observes that 
some are still very badly selected. But it is 
quite as possible to build on an unhealthy site 
in England as in India. 

The site having been chosen, or'not chosen, 
the form of construction is the next question. 

The common model is an extravagant enlarge¬ 
ment of the hut, with opposite doors protected 
by verandahs. One or two people sleeping in a 
small hut, according to the manner of the 
native troops, can ensure to themselves almost 
ns good air witliin doors as without. Twenty, 
or thirty people in a hut, however lofty, find 
ventilation difficult; accidents of draught affeid; 
the course of the foul air; it may accumu¬ 
late at one end or over one group of beds. 

But in an Indian barrack, eighty, a liundred, 
two hundred, three hundred, si^ hundred, sleep 
in a single barrack-room, with usually a fair 
estimate of cubic feet per man, because the 
rooms may be extravagantly high, but with a 
floor space to each man of no more than eight 
or nine feet square. Madras has two narrow 
rooms, one above the other, in which sleep one 
thpusand and thirty men. One of the rooms, two 
» . • 
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ias duty." Tiiat is to say, the more he is raised 
4d>o*e iie brutes, the less Ite likes beisg reduced 
• to tlxe position of a v^etable, and not efen a 
{?ood sound vegetable, but one withering and 
strugglh^ for existence. As the men are now 
lowered in vigour of mind, hope of promotion, 
were it oflerei, would not rouse them. “Very 
few men,” says Sir John Lawrence, "ever hmk 
forward for half a dozen years; I do not think 
they feel tlmt they have anything to look for¬ 
ward to, and tl»y are reckless and careless, and 
' doubtless there is a great deal in the system to 
make them so.” 

No evidence whatever could be produced in 
support of the superstition that men who leave 
barracks in the heat of the day will get sun¬ 
stroke : while Colonel Greatlied’s evidence shows 
how much health and self-respect coaie of a 
j reasonable limount of manly freedom. Wberever 
I he was stationed, he allowed men whoso good 
! oonduct entitled them to a pass, to go out slioot- 
' ing; and his general cxi)enenoo, it may be 
i observed, is of a low mortabty. Of liis hottest 
j station, tins officer says: “ ] ii the hottest station, 
j Deesa, where we were for tliroc years, the mor- 
I tality in the regiment was extremely small, and 
the general health of the men was excessively 
good. I mean to say that they were able to take 
the most active exercise tlicre, without suil'ermg 
from the heat. We allowed them to go out shoot¬ 
ing as mucli as they liked all over the country, and 
a moil would go aud walk fourteen miles on foot 
from tlie barrack, and be back at night; their 
health and spirits were excellent, and tliere never 
was a single case of a dift'ereuce bciweeii the sol¬ 
diers aud the natives in the whole of tlic three 
years, duringwhich time we gave them uiibouudcd 
liberty; J mean, of course, to the good men.” 

Colonel Grcathcd would like also to .sue the 
general introduction of a gymnastic parade in 
loose dress, us in the IVciich army, witli little 
prizes to stimulate the active men, and compul¬ 
sion enough to overcome the listlossness of the 
lazy. Such gymnastics, lie tliiuks, would lie the 
best thing ever introduced into the Indian 
service, 'i’liat is not saying mueli, perhaps. 

It may be a necessary evil that there should 
be grave discouragement of marriage ui the army, 
though the married soldiers are spoken of as the 
best men, and a certain number of them at a 
station are considered useful as examples to the 
rest. Men get leave to marry, and have quarters 
for wives, in the propori,ion of six to the hundred. 
I'or the rest, it is more than cnougli to say that 
in the Bombay and Bengal armies one man in 
three—in the Madras army one man in four—is 
tainted by disease consequent on vice. Aud when 
tlie married soldiers are on duty, there is no pro¬ 
vision for the fit care of their wives. At Luin- 
'dum, while their fathers and husbands were 
fighting the battle of their oouiitry, seven hun¬ 
dred aud seventy soldiers’ children, and one 
hundred-aii3 seventy soldiers’ wives, were so 
huddled {together, that one hundrod and sixty- 
six of the children and sixty-four of the wives 
were destroyed by dysentery. The men fought, 
but the women and the children fell. 

-—_ --------. » 


The comprehensive thoroughness .of the mis- 
mai^meut of healtli among <m troops in 
India is really almost too marvdUoas to be 
believed, on less than the accumulation of 
authority which it requires twelve pounds of 

E to set forth in print. No wonder that the 
tals are full. Hospitals! We will take 
only two glimpses of the institutions mocked 
with such a name. And that we may not be 
suspected of over-colouring, we will use the 
exact words of the commissioners’ report: 

“ The ablution and bath aooommodation con¬ 
sists occasionally of a ‘tin pot’ with which.‘the ■ 
sick generally pour the water over themselves,’ 
as at Bombay. Very frequently there is no 
ablution room, and the patients wash themselves, 
if at all, in the open verandahs in all weathers. 
Gener.-Uly there are no basin-stands: and the 
siek have often to tit on the ground to wash 
their faces. The only bathing is done in wooden 
tubs, to which water is cai-ricd by bheesties; 
and it is usually poured over the patients. There 
are no warm baths, and indeed no baths at all in 
the sense in wliicii they arc understood in all the 
hospitals of Europe, and even in the military 
liospitals at home. The means of cleanliness 
for sick as sick, are, to sum them up, ml.” 

And here is a liint of the sick-beds to which the 
tliousands of meu whose health has been actively 
destroyed are sent to recover, or, at the rate of 
nearly five regiments a year, to die: 

“ Hospital bedsteads are generally of wood, 
sometimes of iron. Wooden bedsteads are at 
all times, but especially in warm climates, sub¬ 
ject to vermin; and complaint is made of the 
expense incurred by the men breaking the bed¬ 
steads in tlicir efforts to get the vermin out.” 

Stared in the face by a talc so horrible as this, 
solemnly vouclied for in all its particulars, and 
in all its terrible details (necessarily too repulsive ,, 
for quotation hero), by many witnesses, we are 
not witliout hope that tlie Eiiglisli people will 
exert themselves a little to comjiei the high au- 
tlioritics who can right such intolerable wrongs, 
to wipe this sliameful stain out of our civilisation. 
Tlierc is a something to do that must be BOSE, ' 
and that will not be done, if the men of routine 
be suffered to cxjilaiu to their own satisfaction 
things as they are, and make the very magnitude 
of the wrong a ground for suggesting to the 
outer public scornful incredulity. ^ 


OLD FKIENDS. 

Wa just shake hands at meeting 
With many that come nigh; 

We nod the head in greeting 
To many that go by,— 

But welcome through the gateway 
Our few old friends and true; 

Then hearts leap up, aud straightway 
Keep open house for you, 

Old Friends, 

There's open house for you! 

The surface will be sparkling, 

Let but a sunbeam shins; 

Vet in the deep lies darkling 
The true lili of the wineT 
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The froth !a for the meaf, 

The wine is for the few $ 

Unseen, untouched of tay, 

We keep the beet for yon, 

Old Friends, 

The very best for yon. 

The Many cannot know ns ; 

They ^y pace the strand, 

Wbete at our worst we show us— 

The waters thick with sand ! 

But out beyond the leaping 
Dim surge ’tis clear and blue ; 

And there. Old Friends, we are keeping 
A BHcred calm for you, 

Old Friends, 

A waiting calm for you. 


TIIE XINCOMMERCIAL TRATELLBR. 

Mf voyages (in paper boats) among savages 
often yield me matter for reflection at home. It 
is curious to trace the savage in the civilised 
i man, and to detect tlie hold of some savage 
customs on conditions of society ratlier boastful 
of being high above them. 

I wonder, is the Medicine Man of the North 
American Indians never to be got rid of, out 
of the North American country ? He comes 
into my Wigwam on all manner of occa^ 
sions, and with the absurdest “ Medicine.” 1 
always find it extremely diflicult, and 1 often 
find it simply impossible, to keep him out of my 
Wigwam. Bor his legal “Medidne” he sticks 
upon his head the hair of quadrupeds, and 
plasters the same with fat, and dirty white 
powder, and talks a gibberish quite unknown to 
the men and squaws of his tribe. Bor his re. 
ligious “Medicine” lie puts on puffy white 
sleeves, little black aprons, large blaek waist¬ 
coats of a peculiar cut, collarless coats with 
Medicine button-holes. Medicine stockings and 
gaiters and shoes, and tops the whole with a 
highly grotesque Mcdieiiial hat. In one respect, 
to be sure, I am quite free from him. On 
occasions when the Medicine Men in general, 
together with a large, number of the miscel¬ 
laneous inhabitants of his village, both male and 
female, are presented to the principal Chief, his 
native “ Medicine” is a comical mixture of old 
odds and ends (hired of traders) and new things, 
in antiquated shapes, and pieces of red cloth (of 
which he is particularly fond), and wliitc and 
,red and blue paint for tlie face. The irrationality 
of this particular Medicine culminates in a 
mock battle-rush, from which many of the squaws 
are borne out, much dilapidated. 1 need not 
observe how unlike this is to a Drawing Room 
at St. James’s Balaoe. 

The African wiagician I find it vciy difficult 
to exclude from my Wigwam too. This creature 
takes cases of death and mourning under his 
suMrvisioii, and will frequently impoverish a 
family by his preposterous enenantments. 

. Setib a great eater and drinker, and always con- 
onltw rejoicing stomach under a grieving fx- 
t(gjor. Uis charms consist of an infinite quan¬ 


tity of worthless aeraps, for which he charges 
very high. He impresses on tlie poor bereaved 
natives, that the more of his followers Wict pay 
to exhibit such scraps on their persons for an 
hour or two (though they never saw the de¬ 
ceased in their lives, and are put in high spirits 
by his decease), the more honourably and piously 
they grieve for the dead. The poor people, 
submitting themselves to this conjuror, an ex¬ 
pensive procession is formed, in which bits of 
stick, feathers of birds, and a quantity of other 
unmeaning objects besmeared with black paint, 
are carried in a certain ghastly order of which 
no one understiuids the meaning, if it over had 
any, to the brink of the grave, and are then 
brought back again. 

Ill the Tonga Islands, everything is supposed 
to iiave a soul, so tliat when a hatchet is irre¬ 
parably broken, they say, “ His immortal part 
has departed; he is gone to the happy hunting- 
plains.” Tin's belief leads to the logical sequence 
tliat when a man is buried, some of bis eating 
and drinking vessels, and some of his warlike 
implements, must be broken and buried with 
him. Superstitious and wrong, but surely a 
more respectable superstition than the hire of 
antic scraps for a show that has no meaning 
based on any sincere bclie.f. 

Let me lialt on my Uncommercial road, to 
I brow a passing glance on some funeral so¬ 
lemnities that I have seen where North Ameri¬ 
can Indians, African Magicians, and Tonga 
Islanders, ate supposed not to be. 

Once, 1 dwelt in an Italian city, where there 
dwelt wilh me for a while, an Englishman of 
an amiable nature, great enthusiasm, and no 
discretion. Tliis friend discovered a desolate 
stranger, mourning over the unexpected death 
of one very dear to liim, in a soli! ary cott,ago 
among ttie vineyards of an outlying village. 
The circumstaiiees of tlie bereavement were 
unusually distressing; and tlic survivor, new to 
tlie peasants and the country, sorely needed 
help, being alone witli tlie remains. With some 
difficulty, but witli tlic strong influence of a 
purpose at once gentle, disinterested, and deter¬ 
mined, my friend—Mr. Kindlieart—obtained ac¬ 
cess to the mourner, and undertook to arrange 
the burial. 

Tliere was a small Protestant oometeiy near 
the oily walls, and as Mr. Kindheart came back 
to me, he turned into it and chose the spot. He 
was always highly flushed when rendering a ser¬ 
vice unaided, and I knew that to make him happy 
1 must kocpaloof from his ministration. But wJien 
at dinner he warmed with the good action of 
the day, and conceived the brilliant idea of com¬ 
forting the mourner with “ an English funeral,” 
I ventured to intimate that I thought that insti¬ 
tution, wiiioli was not absolutely sublime at home, 
might prove a failure in Itaban hands. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Kindlieart was so enraptured with ids 
conception, that he presently wrote down into 
tlie town requesting the attendance with to¬ 
morrow’s earliest light of a certain little nphol- 
/terer. This upholsterer was famous for speak¬ 
ing the unintelligible local dialect (his own) in 
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[ a far more onintelligible manner than any other 
i • roan fdive. 

• When from my bath next morning I over¬ 
heard Mr. Kindheavt and the upholsterer in 
conference on the top of an echoing staircase; 
and when I overheard Mr. Kindheart rendering 
English Undertaking phrases into very choice 
IlaJian, and the upholsterer replying in the un¬ 
known Tongues; and when 1 furthermore re¬ 
membered that the local funerals had no resem¬ 
blance to English funerals; I became in my 
secret bosom apprehensive. But Mr. Kindheart 
informed me at breakfast that measures had 
been taken to ensure a signal success. 

As the funeral was to take place at sunset, 
and as 1 knew to which of the city gates it must 
tend, I went out at that gate as the sun de¬ 
scended, and walked along the dusty, dusty 
road. 1 had not walked far, when I encountered 
this procession: 

1. Mr. Kindheart, much abashed, on an im¬ 
mense grey horse. 

2. A bright yellow coach and pair, driven by 
a coachman in bright red velvet knee-breeches 
and waistcoat. (This was the established local 
idea of State.) Botli coach doors kept open by 
the coffin, which was on its side within, and 
sticking out at each. 

3. Behiud the coach, the mourner, for whom 
the coach was iutciided, in the dust. 

4. Concealed behind a roadside well for the 
irrigation of a garden, the unintelligible Up¬ 
holsterer, admiring. 

It matters little now. Coaches of all colours 
are alike to poor Kindheart, and he rests far 
North of the little cemetery with the cypress- 
trees, by the city w'alls where the Mediterranean 
is so beautiful. 

My first funeral, a fair representative funeral 
after its kind, was that of the husband of a married 
servant, once my nurse. She married for money. 
Sally ITanders, after a year or two of maf riinony, 
became the relict of ITanders, a small master- 
builder; and either she or Flanders had done 
me the honour to express a desire tliat 1 should 
“ follow.” 1 may have been seven or eight years 
old;—^young enough, certainly, to feel rather 
alarmed by the expression, as not knowing where 
the invitation was hold to terminate, and how 
far I was expected to follow the deceased 
Flanders. Consent being given by the heads of 
houses, 1 was jobbed up into what was pro¬ 
nounced at home decent mourning (compre¬ 
hending somebody else’s shirt, unless my memory 
deceives me), and was admonished that if, when 
the funeral was in action, I pul my hands in my 

f lockets, or took my eyes out of my poeket- 
landkerohief, 1 was personally lost, and my 
family disgraced. On the eventful day, having 
tried to got myself into a disastrous fiumc of 
mind, and having formed a very poor opinion of 
myself because 1 couldn’t cry, I rcpaii-ed to 
Sally’s. BaUy was an excellent creature, and 
had been a’good wife to old Flanders, but the 
moment I saw her I knew that she was not 
, in her own real natural stale. She formed, 
a sort of Coat of Arms, grouped with a smell¬ 


ing-bottle, a handkerchief, an orange, a bottle 
of vinegar, Flanders’s sister, her own sister, 
Flanders’s brother’s wife, and two neighbonr- | 
ing gossips—all in mourning, and all ready to 
hold her whenever she fainted. At sight of 
poor little me she became mueb agitated (agitat¬ 
ing me much more), and having exclaimeo, "0 
here’s dear Master Uncommercial!” became 
hysterical, and swooned as if 1 had been tlie 
death of her. An affecting scene followed, 
during which I was handed wiout and poked at 
her by various people, as if I were the bottle of 
salts. Reviving a little, she embraced me, said, 

“ You knew him well, dear Master Uncommer¬ 
cial, and he knew you!” and fainted again: i 
which, as the rest of the Coat of Anns soothingly I 
said, “done her credit.” Now, I knew tliat she t 
needn’t have fainted unless she liked, and that 
she wouldn’t have fainted unless it had been ex¬ 
pected of her, quite as well as I know it at this 
day. It made me feel uncomfortable, and hypo¬ 
critical besides. I was not sure but that it might 
be manners in me to faint next, and I resolved to 
keep my eye on Flanders’s uncle, and if I saw 
any signs of bis going in that direction, to go 
too, politely. But Flanders’s uncle (who was a 
weak little old retail grocer) had only one ’ 
idea, which was that we all wanted tea; and he * 
handed us cups of tea all round, incessantly, 
whether wo refused or not. There was a 
young nephew of Flanders’s present, to whom 
Flanders, it was rumoured, had left nineteen 
guineas. He drank all the tea that was offered 
him, this nephew—amounting, I should say. to 
several quarts—and ate as much plum-cake as 
he could possibly come by; but he felt it to he 
decent mourning that he should now and then 
stop in the midst of a lump of cake, and appear 
to forget that his mouth was full, in the con¬ 
templation of ids uncle’s memory. I felt all 
this to be the fault of the undertaker, who was 
handing us gloves on a tea-tray as if they were 
iirafflus, and tying us into cloaks (mine had to 
be pinned up .all round, it was so long for roe), 
because I knew that he was making game. So, 
when we got out into the streets, and I con¬ 
stantly disarranged the procession by tumbling 
on the people before me because my handker¬ 
chief minded my eyes, and tripping up the 
people behind me because my cloak was so 
long, I felt that we were all making ^me. I 
was truly sorry for Flanders, but I knew that 
was no reason why we sliould be trying (tlie 
women with their heads in hoods like-coak 
scuttles with the black -side outward) to keep 
step with a man in a scurf, carrying a thing like 
a mourning spy-glass, which he was going to 
open presently and sweep the horizon with. I 
knew that wo should not all have been speaking 
in one parlieular key-note straok by the under¬ 
taker, if we had not been making game. Even 
in our faces we were every one of us as like the 
undertaker as if we had been his own family, 
and I perceived that this eould not have hap¬ 
pened unless we had been making game. When 
wo. returned to Sally’s, it was all of a piece. 

Tbe continued impossibility of getting on without 
f • 
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part of the praceedings that erery gentleinaii 
iresent is required to diink somethuig na^. 
•TJttse Hataboos are a privileged order, so im¬ 
portant is idieir evocation, and th^ make the 
most of their high functions. A long way out 
i of the Tonga Mands, indeed, rather near the 
j British Islands, was there no calling in of the 
Mataboos the other day to settle an earth-con¬ 
vulsing question of preoedence; and was there 
no weighty opinion delivered on the part of the 
Mataboos wbich, being interpreted to that un- 
looky tribe of blacks witli the sense of the ridi¬ 
culous, would infellibly set the whole population 
sra-eaming witli laughter P 

My sense of justice demands the admission, 
however, that this is not quite a one-sided ques¬ 
tion. If we submit ourselves meekly to the 
Medicine Man and the Conjuror, and are not 
exalted by it, the savages may retort upon ns 
that we act more unwisely than they, in other 
matters wherein wc fail to imitate tlicm. It is 
a widely diffused custom among savage tribes, 
when they meet to discuss any affair of public 
importance, to sit up all night making a horrible 
noise, dancing, blowing siiclls, and (in cases 
where they are familiar with fire-arms), dying out 
into open places and letting off guns. It is 
questionable whether our legislative assemblies 
might not take a hint from this. A shell is not 
a melodious wind-instmment, and it is mono¬ 
tonous ; but it is as musical as, and not more 
monotonous than, my Honourable friend’s ow'ii 
trumpet, or the trumpet that he blows so hard 
for the Minister. The uselessness of arguing 
witli any supporter of a Government or of an 
Opposition, 13 well known. Try dancing It is 
a better exercise, and has the unspeakable re- 
coramendatiou that il couldn’t be reported. The 
honourable and savage member who has a 
loaded gun, and has grown impatient of de¬ 
bate, plunges out of doors, fires in the air, 
and returns calm and silent to the Palaver. 
Lot the honourable and civilised member 
similarly charged with a speech, dart into 
the cloisters of 'Westminster Abbey in the 
silence of night, lot bis speech off, and come 
back harmless. It is not at first sight a very 
rational custom to paint a broad blue stripe 
across one’s nose and both cheeks, and a broad 
red stripe from the forehead to the chin, to 
attach a few pounds of wood to one’s under lip, 
to stick fish-bones in one’s ears and a brass 
curtain-ring in one’s nose, and to rub one’s body 
all over wifli rancid oil, a-s a preliminary to enter¬ 
ing on business. But this is a question of taste 
and ocremony, and so is the Windsor Uniform. 
The manner of entering on the business itself 
is another onostion. A council of six hundred 
savage gentlemen entir ely independent of tailors, 
sitting on their hams in a ring, smoking, and oc¬ 
casionally grunting, seem to me, according to 
the experienoe I have gathered in my voyages 
and travels,‘somehow to do what they come 
together fer; whereas that is not at all the 
general experienoe of a oouucil of six hundred 
civilised gentlemen very dependent on tailors 
I ’ and sitting on mechanioal contrivances. It is* 
I 


better that an Assembly should do ks utmost to 
epelop itself in smoke, thm tiiat it should 
direct its endeavours to euveloping tlie public 
in smoke .; and I would rather it buried half a 
hundred hatchets than buried one suhjeet de¬ 
manding attention. I 


THE EECENT EARTHQUAKE AT 
• IdANILLA. 

To be present at an earthquake is one of 
those events in a man’s life which he can never 
forget. Wholly apart from the phyrical sensa¬ 
tions, which are of a veiy peculiar and distress¬ 
ing kind, Tescmbling in an intense form those 
experienced in crossing &om Dover to Calais in 
a steamer in rough weather and under certain 
tidal conditions, there is a shook to the nervous 
system, which for a time bewilders and paralyses 
the strongest mind. The recent earthquake at 
Manilla is one of the most awful and destructive, 
both as regards life and property, that has oc¬ 
curred in recent times. 

Early on Wednesday morning I left the city 
to go to a merchant’s private house, between 
two and three miles in the interior, hoping that 
I sliould be able to return before the air 
had become so heated as it had been about 
noon for some days past. I was detained to 
breakfast, and it was past ten o’clock before 
J mounted my mule to return to the city. 
The heal was unusual, and the air so dense 
that it was almost unlit to broalhe, causing a 
feeling of suffocation which made me gasp for 
breath on the least exertion; once I thought 
I liad received a sunstroke, for having to 
dismount to remove a stone whioli had got 
fast in tlie mule’s shoe, when I attempted to 
raise myself upright I fell as if struck by 
lightning. The (lowers and herbage looked 
shrivelled, and as though all the moisture had 
evaporated from them, and a bright quivering 
mist, appeared rising from the ground on all 
sides. Very few people were in the streets, and 
I hose seemed scarcely able to crawl along. Sub¬ 
ject though we arc to shocks of earthquake in 
Manilla, nobody breathed the word to me, so I 
presume the idea that an earthquake was , 
imminent, no more occurred to others than 
to myself. About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
having no appetite for food, I went ddwn to the 
sea to bathe; but the water seemed to have lost 
its refreshing power and a portion of its fluidity; 
it gave me the sensation of swimming in a sea of 
oil. After dressing, I walked slowly homeward, 
and, having to pass near the eatlicdrw, I went in. 
Being the eve of the Fete Dien I found it 
crowded with worshippers. Men and women of 
every hue of colour were mingjfd with children 
whose fairer skins contrasted strongly with that 
of the elders, especially those whose parents 
were Europeans. There is at all times a strik 
ing devoutness displaced in the churches, but 
this struck me eswcially on this evening, no 
doubt because of the solemnity of the occasion. 
Ijow many were inttx: bnildiug I cannot say, but 
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the numberwas Tery great, for though the cathe- 
■dral waa exceedingly large, I ooida not see a 
space large enough for a single additioniJ person 
beyond a few feet from the door by ■whioh 1 
entered. Some notion may be formed of the 
number present, from the fact that at this 
time there were not less than twenty-five priests 
officiating in Afferent parts of the sacred edifice. 
The air was so bad, that I did not remiun more 
than two or three minutes, though the service had 
not long begun. There were several poor crea¬ 
tures round the entrance waiting for alms. I 
stopped to jAit a coin in the hand of an old woman. 
As 1 was doing this, my wateh fell from my pocket 
into her lap. This circumstaneo enables me to 
state, within a very few minutes, the time when 
the first shook was felt., I looked at my watch 
as I picked it up, and it then marked five 
minutes after seven. I was in-doors ten minutes 
later, and had just drunk a glass of wine, and 
was in the act of placing the glass on the table, 
when suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
the floor and every article in the room began to 
shake violently. I was unable to stand up¬ 
right, or to move in any direction, though 1 
instinctively held out my hands and tried to 
grasp the different articles of furniture which 
were falliug about. There was a brief pause, 
but I was in such a bewildered state, that 1 had 
not thought of trying to escape into the street 
before a second shook came. This was unlike 
the other in its movement, being a kind of rock¬ 
ing motion, wherpas the first is best described by 
saying that it resembled the motions observable 
on the surface of water when it is boiling 
violently. Another and another shook followed, 
in which the movement was different from cither 
of the preceding. The house was wliirled in a 
circular direction, backwards and forwards. 
Great cracks opened in the walls, and the 
matting which covered the floor was rent in 
many places. A large looking-glass which 
was fastened to the wall was thrown down, the 
window-frames were broken to pieces, and all 
the panes shaken out, and above the din which 
this caused I could hear the cracking of timber 
and the crash of masonry. The house was 
two stories high. At the last shock of which 
I have any recollection, 1 felt the floor sink¬ 
ing beneath my feet, and I fell violently on 
my face. The wall on one side of the room, 
howcvcr,''still remained upright after the others 
had fallen away, and to this the floor held fast. 
As I jdropped, niy fingers slipped into an open¬ 
ing between the boards of which the floor was 
constructed, and 1 clung fast. I was very 
much battered by portions of the ceiling and 
roof striking me, but I was almost unconsoious 
of this at wie time, in oonscqucnce of the fear 
I was in lest ,the remaining wall should fall 
and bury me. Looking down into the street, T 
saw that the floor sloped down till it seemed on 
its lowest side to rest on the ruins. Without 
hesitating a moment, 1 loosed my hold and 
dtopped, rolling over and over among the rub¬ 
bish. I rose and looked round, but so compjete 
was the ruin and desolation on every side, fliat 1 


I had the greatest difficulty in distinguishing the 
direction I wished to take. 

However mudi a man’s heart may be hardened 
to the sufferings of others by the knowledge that 
his own life is in' imftdnent danger, it was im¬ 
possible to see the dreadful spectacles that met 
my eyes on all sides without horror. Limbs pro¬ 
jected here and there from among the rums; 
sometimes, a leg, or an arm, but in many oases 
the head and shoulders, were visible, often’fright- 
fnlly mutilated. Life still remained in many of 
these poor creatures, and their groans were 
heartrending; but 1 could give them no help 
alone, and there were none to assist me; the 
few persons who were uninjured staggered 
along over the ruins without pausing, and looked 
likophantoms through the dust which filled the 
air. I was so much bruised that I made my way 
very slowly. At last, finding I was becoming ex¬ 
hausted, I sat down on a heap of rubbish, which, 
as far as I could make out from the appearance 
of the fragments, had once been a onurob; as 
indeed it had been, and one of ten destroyea by 
the same catastrophe. 

I tried my utmost to shut out the sound of 
the screams and groans which filled the air all 
night, by tying my handkerchief tightly over my 
oars; but I found it impossible to sleep, and as 
soon as the sun rose I got up, stiff and weary, 
and made my way towards a group of men 
and women who were assembled about a heap 
of ruins, the magnitude of which enabled me 
to recognise them as the remains of the cathe¬ 
dral. 

Of all the sights on that dreadful morning, 
there was none which equalled this. The ser¬ 
vice in the cathedral not only began later than 
in the other churches, but was longer; so tliat 
while those who had attended the latter had for 
the most part left them, the whole congregation 
was present in the former. The earthquake was 
so sudden, tliat probably not a dozen persons 
escaped out of the building before it came 
crashing down, burying every one of the two 
or three thousand persons within it beneath its 
heavy roof and massive walls. When I readied 
the ruins, men and women were already working 
at those parts where appearances indicated the 
possibility of most speedily reaching bodies. The 
largest group was collected round a chapel, a 
small portion of which was upheld bytlie peculiar 
way in which a beam had fallen. Women were 
sobbing, and men were listening anxiously at a 
small opening where a window had formerly 
been. Seeing 1 was a foreigner, the Spaniards 
and Indians, with the politeness they invariably 
practise, made way for me, and I approaolied 
close to the opening. Faint groans issued from 
it, and I could hear a voice—that of a girl, I 
thought, but it turned out to be one of the 
choristers*—asking piteously for help and de¬ 
liverance. Then a low but deep bass voice, 
doubtless that of the priest who Was .officiating 
at the time of the calamity, uttered the welE 


• Hewasdugout alive, seven or eight hoars after, 
wards. 
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known words, “Blessed are the dead wliioh die io will not mention any more of tlie cases of this 
the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest kind which met my view by scores in the course 
from their labours.” As these words came forth, of the morning. The hospital, in which there 
ttoe outside burst into a passion of tears, were many sick persons, met with the same fate 
which was soon choked) in order that they as the cathedral, the inmates being all orusbed 
might hear if the Toice spoke again. There or suffocated. Thepalace of the archbishop was 
were some deep groans, apparently wrung from overthrown. The governor’s palace was shaken 
the speaker by intense pain, and then the same down piecemeal, bis wife and daughter rushing 
voice spoke in a calm and even tone, as though from one part to another seeking to escape, 
addressing a congregation: “ I’or the Lord liim- while the governor himself, who (I was told) was 
self sliall descend from heaven with a shout, with outside at the time, vainly endeavoured to make 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump his way in, to rescue them or share their fate, 
of God.” I heard of the most extraordinary instances 

Silence followed for some minutes, aud then of escape. The toWer of one of the ehurohes 
a deep voice came forth which was so low that fell in a mass across the open space in front 
only I and a few others near the hole could hear of the church. A Spaniard, his wife, and two 
it: “Father, into tby bauds I commit my children, were passing at the moment; the man, 
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spirit,” and with the utterance of those words who had just turned to take his children in his 
of faith and prayer the spirit must Itave loft the arms, was crushed, together with his little cliil- 
tortured body, for not a sound was heard after dren, while his wife, who was not a yard distant 
tliis except the piteous prayers of a child. Being from him, escaped unhurt, as did also, with the 
too weak to assist in the efforts tliat were making cxcejdiou of a few bruises, five persons who 
to enlarge the opening, I left the spot with a were standing within the basement of the tower 
sad heart. when it fell. A woman had been ordered to 

What I saw as I wandered through the ruined fetch some water from a spring, but had neg- 
city on the following morning was more hor- Iccted to do it, which made her master so angry, 
ribic still. In the priuoi 3 )al street, where the that, on her refusing to go, he took her by the 
largest shops aud waiehouses stood, scarcely arm and put her out of the house. She had 
a wall was left standing. Tlie inhabitants of only got as far as the open space which sur- 
the houses, their cattle in the stables, and rounded the nearest cliureh, when the carth- 
tho rich merchandise which filled the shops, quake took place, which shook down the house 
were all entombed beneaih a mass of stones and from vihich she had just been expelled, aud 
timber. Tlie street itself was almost blocked tilled all who were in it. One Pietro Mastai, 
up witli rubbish; and it was here that per- the driver of a public vehicle, had just left a 
tions of the mutilated bodies of victims W'ere wiue-sliop at the corner of a little street facing 
most numerous, owing to ils being traversed tlie church of Vera Cruz, with a friend of his, 
by a great number of people who at the time of a muleteer, when the latter saw something 
the occurrence of the calamity had left their glittering at liis feet. lie picked it up, and it 
houses to lake the usual evening walk, or were was a small silver coin. Both turned back 
returning from the numerous churches. The to spend the money in wine. At the door 
fronts ot some of tlie houses, instead of crumb- the muleteer turned round and jestingly told 
ling to pieces, bad fallen outward in a mass, Pietro that he should not share it; and with 
crushing and burying, or partially burying, those tlie rough playfulness of that class, he gave 
who were passing at the moment. In one place Pietro a push which sent him staggering some 
a priest was lying, the lower pail of his body distance. Before he had time to recover himself 
flattened beneath a huge beam, his lioad resting and follow his friend, the earthquake came, the 
unin jured on his left arm, his right arm stretched w'ine-sliop crumbled to pieces, and buried all 
out, his hand still holding a parcel of Las Nove- within its walls, leaving him standing at the 
dades newspaper, which he had probably fetched threshold uninjured. 

just before from the post-office. Further on, a In spite of the efforts which were immediately 
woman and two little ohildieu lay beneath a begun to recover bodies from the ruins, compara- 
window-franie and some lai'ge stones, some, of lively few of the manyfhousands burie^ beneath 
which I moved, in the hope that life might still them have yet been dug out; to heighten the 
remain among them. All, how ever, were dead; horrible nature of this labour, immediately after 
one of the little orcaturos had been struck on the calamity rain fell in torrents, which, joined- 
the neck, hut the other, wlio was enveloped all to the intense heat, caused putrefaction to pro- 
but the feet in her mother’s dress, had seemingly oced with great rapidity. The atmosphere was 
been suffocated, for I could perceive no sign of still further poisoned by the noxious vapours 
external injury, and the expression of the face which rose from the numerous cracks in the 
was that of sleep.. It was a pretty little crea- ground. Many are still open in various places, 
ture, with fair hair and blue eyes, and I sat and though the largest of them—friJm which, I am 
held it on my knees for some minutes looking at informed, torrents of hot black sand were thrown 
it, while my -thoughts were fixed on a little out during the earthquake—is closed, 
darling in'q distant land whom* I fancied she It is not possible yet to form any accurate 
resembled. estimate of tlie number who have perished, but 

Not to barrow the feelings of those wbo read they probably amount to several thousands, 
•this with instances of individual mutilation, I j-Of 3he pecuniary loss Ibis frightful calamity has 
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oeoasioncd, it is easier to form an oi>inion; .this 
i* roughly estimated at between seren and e%ht 
millions of pounds storlmg. 


■ HERONS. 

Heron is- a Greek word, which, meaningless 
to Englishmen, pictures to Grecians the bird 
which darts its bill like the head of a spear. 
Herons, while building their nests in trees, like 
rooks, are as truly wadmg birds as storks. Most, 
altbongh not all, of the wading birds, plovers, 
bitterns, eranes, snipes, rails, and herons, iiavo 
long beaks, loiu; wings, long lens, and short 
tails. When “ wc twa”—my aulil acquaintance 
and me—“paidilt in the burn,” (he practical 
difflenlties to be overcome were how, by tielit 
rollinc up, wc might obtain the greatest possible 
length of leg for wading purposes, and loach 
the greatest practicable depths, witliout wcliinc 
onr feathers. But the wading birds nave tnr 
rolling up, tucking up, and kilting up, done tor 
them. They are built with long legs: which 
are fitted for enduring cold w.atcr a long time: 
the lower parts of tlieir long legs being plated 
with scales. Short tails, however convenient 
when wadmg, arc not so well adapted for flying 
as long tails; the loiiglogs make up for the want 
of long tails, by halaiioiiig the bird when flving 
Instead of being tucked up under the body .as 
the legs of birds generally are, the legs of 
herons stretch out behind tlieni Vt'iUngliby 
says of tlic herons: “They have very long 
necks; their bills also are long, .strong, ending 
in a sharp point to strike fi.sli, and fetch them 
from under stones or brinks ; long legs to wade 
in rivers and pools of water; very long toes, 
especially the hind toe, to stand more lirmly in 
rivers; large crooked talons, and the midcile 
serrate on the. inside, to hold cels and otiicr 
slippery fish the faster, or because they sit on 
trees; lean and carrion bodies because of their 
great fear and watelifulness.” Itemcmberiug 
the place which Palconry held in the esteem of 
royal and noble personages m the middle ages, 
and the very peculiar appearance of the heron 
in the air, the man might with reason he deemed 
a proverbially bad observer of common things 
who could not distinguish a hawk from a hern- 
shaw. 

Their strong, long, round, pointed bills, it was, 
I suppose, which obtained for these birds their 
learned name of Arrowheads (Ardcida:). They 
are aVrowheads with a propensity for darling 
their heads into tlie eyes of tiieir victims. 
Herons were reckoned food fit for royal and 
noble tables. The fifth Earl of Norlhumber- 
land, it appears from the regulations of his 
household early in the sixteenth century, made 
it a standing fnle for principal feasts (hat a 
“ hearonswys” be bought for his lordship’s own 
mess, “ so that they be at xiid a pece.’’ They 
were valued at the same price as bittenis, 
li pheasants, curlews, and peacocks. Affording 
I tike pobdity both sport for their pastime aud a 
I delict5%y for their tables, .herous were strictly 

I \ ■ • ' 


preserved; a penalty of twenty shillings being 
inflicted upon any peraon convicted of destroy¬ 
ing their eggs. Their long soft black feathers 
decked the caps of Knights of the Garter: and 
the crests of the cooks are stiU used as orna¬ 
ments in the East. 

Mr. Knox, the author of Ornithological 
Rambles in Sussex, was once present when a east 
of falcons brought down a heron. Tim falconer 
and bis party concealed themselves in a diteli on |, 
the side of a bog in Ireland, over which they had I : 
observed the herons flying low, on their rkurn j j 
from their feeding-ground. Mimy flew ho rear 1 
that the falconer was entreated by his coru- 
panions to fly liis hawks, but he obstinately 
refused, until a heron appeared wliicli his ti”- 
perieuce told him presented the condition' af 1 
success. U]) flew the heron high into tlie b'un I 
and the falcons after it, aud the falcoi'er and 
Ins party ran lar to see tlienifiill,alwa\- exocjit- 
mc those who Houiidcred in ibe bog After a 
• line (be heron and il'C falcons came tmnbling 
down iikeaparacbnti ol'(i.i.lior.s The heron is, 
in laot, not fm inidalile m the .iir, Tlie notion that 
the heron can receive the falcon, w'heii lie makes 
Ills swoop, upon his beak as on a bayonet or 
spear, is a mistake. The herou is not built for 
aeiial comluts, his long neck .and long beak |l 
giving too much notice of Ins hostile intentions ! 
to be siiilable for such warfare. But when he i 
dosccmls to t he gi ouud, aud makes his iusi uictivc | 
dart ,at the eye of his enemy, his attack is I 

truly dangerous. The falconer no sooner sees ! 

the herou and the falcons strugginig on the ! 

ground, than he eagerly runs to protect his i 

falcons and after the fight lie examines them I 

anxiously lest lliey should have sustained fatal j 

injuries. Men, dogs, and rooks, which have i 

lost eyes from the aiTow-lieaded birds of the | 

trees and marsiies, are often met with in the 
iieighhnnrboods of herouries. 

Royal aud liarouial persons still iireservo 
herons. This bird has Men so entirely out 
of general notice, that even ornithologists would 
find oil inquiry more heronries in the British 
islands than they might suppose, since Mr. 
Yarrell enumerates nearly fifty of them, and his 
list, is not complete. 

Tlie most picturesque lieronry in the .British 
islands is situated on tlie river Eindhom, in 
Morayshire. The broad and deep river has cut 
winding paths for itself through soft rocks. TJie 
rocks are wooded to the edges of the cliffs with 
large oak and birch trees. Proceeding down the 
river beyond the drives of Altyre, every winding 
of the river exliibits new beauties of rocks, 
water, imd woods, with the sea and the moun¬ 
tains of Sullierlandand Caillmess in the distance. 

Ou the left side there is a row of very old trees 
overhanging the water and skirting a peculiarly 
lonely and sequestered meadow, and these frees 
are enernsted willi the large nests of the herons. 
From the wooded cliffs opposite the nests, the 
herons can be watched while standing ou the 
brink of the river waiting for prey, or sitting on ' 
their nests, or feeding their young. “ You inoi- ] 
dentally gave me p'eat entertainment,” says 
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Gilbert White to Mr. Pennant, “in vonr de- a neighbour.. Thafl^twM eontiiiued intbeair 
scription of the heronry at Creasy Hdl, wHeh for a length of time, but in the-end the herons 
i3.a curiosity I could never manage to see. Pour- had the advantage aiul beat off ffle ravens.” It 
score nests of such a bird on one tree is a rarity is, perhaps, in the battles of rarenS’ and herons 
which I would ride halt as many miles to have a as m those of men, tliat thrice is he armed who 
sight of.” But the herony of Cressy Hell, near has his quarrel just 

Spalding, in Lincolnshire, which thus excited the ; An esteemed correspondent has enabled me 
admiration of Pennant and Gilbert White, has to add a new feature to tliis old* history of the 
long been dispersed; for, a very little molestation immemorial feud.s of the rooks and. the herons, 
suffices to cause the migration of a colony of “ Do you know,” he asked me, “ the little 
herons. heronry at Windmill Hill f The birds have two 

Mr. Knox, in his interesting Ornithological distinct settlements—the one near the house 
Bambles in Sussex, illustrates this fact by the (the scat of Mr. Curtis, M.P.). and the other in 
history of the heronry at Parham. Lord'Lei- a corner about a quarter of a mile off. The 
cesler’s steward brought them from Coity greater number of nests is in a large Scotch iir, 
Castle in Wales to Peushurst in Kent, the m which there are also a good many rooks| nests, 
seal of Lord de Lisle in the time of James The top of tlie tree really looks loaded with the 
the Pirsl. Two hundred years afterwards a nests of the herons and rooks. When we were 
cniouv of them migrated from Peiislmrst to there last year, the young herons were just big 
Mielicigrove, ,a distance of about seventy miles, enough to sliow their long neeks out of their 
The house at Michelgrove being pulled down, and nesf s in all directions.” If Gilbert 'White were 
one or two of the, trees .amtaining ilieir nc.sts willing to ride many miles to see a tree laden 
felled, the herons began immedialely hut gra- with herons’nests, I foil justified in starting off 
dually to migrate from Michelgrove io Parham, by the train to see a Scotch fir-tree full of the 
a disiaiice of onlv eight miles Three seasons nests of rooks and herons together. On the 
elapsed before all the herons had found their spot, this estraordinary fact was eouCrnied by 
way over the downs to the fir woods of I’arham. the head gardener and by a gentleman residing 
Herons and rooks agree in building I lieir nests in the house. I saw the rooks’ and herons’ 
on trees, and out of this idenfily of iiistiuct nests, easily distinguishable by their differences 
issue liercditary wars. When tlio colony of in build and size, in the lofty fir-tree. At the 
herons first tried to esiablislj ’'lemselves at fool of it, i picked up a rook’s and a heron’s 
Parliam tliey selected tlio trees .w called tlie feather, and up above tlie pine and clm-trcos, 
“rookery” to timid their iiesls in, hut they were some eighty or ninety feet high, I saw both rooks 
driven away, after a few days’ ligliting, by the and licrotis flying about. Uucls do, however, 
r-oks. Yictorv lias, it appears, on difl'crcnt oe- occur in tliis iiappy family occasionally, hut they 
casious taken different sides. Mr. Knox, when have never gone lurther than a few pecks from 
perched on the top of a Scotch fir at l'’ai'hani, I ho rooks’beaks, and a few cufi's from the herons’ 
witnessed a curious chase (it could not be c.allod wings. 

a combat) between a rook and a heron fieturii- Tim explanation of this fact is far from being 
ing from a foraging expedition in the ncighhi'iir- obvious. No doubt lierons, like other animals, 
ing brooks, the heron was obliged to fly direclly are the creatniTS of circumstances. Wild and 
over t]ir rookery, or take a circuitous route to nary iii the extreme wliero they are molested 
avoid it. Uc cliose the less iirudcnt and holder and persecuted, and hear the murderous gun, 
allcnmf ive, hut lie liad hardly appeared above I iicy are lame enough where they know fi'om ex¬ 
ilic tops of the trees of tlic rookery before an jierienco that they are safe. On the Lake of 
old black warrior attacked him furiously. lie Killanicy they permit themselves to be ap- 
followed him even within the precincts of the proaclied nearly. When a boat approaches them 
heronry, buffeting him vigorously, while, far at certain parts on the Wye, they just rise and 
from making any resisl ance, the heron screamed porch on an overhanging bough, without flying 
with terror, and threw liimself into odd atl d udes away, wliile at olher places they are very wild, 
of pain and distress. Bewick mentions an in- At Windmill Hill they are carefully protected, 
stance in which hostilities were carried on be- But I suspect it is owing to the sagao(j:y of the 
tween a colony of rooks and a colony of herons rooks that the nests of these foes occupy the 
for two successive seasons; and alter .some of sametrees. TherooksarenotproteetedatWind- 
the herons and many of the rooks had been mill Hill, nor encouraged there, and they would, 
killed, the herons remained in possession of the be driven away but for the fear of also searing 
coveted trees. Mr. Edward Jesse says; " One away the herons. No rook dare attack a heron 
of the finest heronries we now have is, perhaps, iu his nest. Have the rooks found out by ex- 
the one m Windsor Great Park, taking into ac- pcrieiice that they are somehow safer the nearer 
count the number of the nests and the noble their nests are to the nests of the herons ? 
and great height of the trees on which they arc Mr. Knox graphically descries bis visit to 
built. I once witnessed at this heronry an'uite- the heronry at Parham. While these patrician 
resting fight Ufetween a pair of ravens and some birds, so long associated with the old English 
of tlie herons. It was early in the spring, and hall and baronial castle, are gradually disap- 
the former birds evidently wanted to take pos- peanng before the utilitarian improvements of 
session of one of the nests of the latter, who, the niiieteeutli century, Western Sussex can 
•however, did not appear to wish for so dangerous still boast of one of the most interesting heron- 
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lies in the south of Eugland. Parham is a 
beautifuDy wild and forest-like park. Every¬ 
thing seems imbued with the spirit of the olden 
time; from the ancient hall itself, with its huge 
prate, and walls hung with ancestral armour, to 
Ste venerable oak-trees in the foreground, and 
the dark woods of Scotch and spruce dr which 
crown the heathery hills in the distance. The 
herons at Parham assemble in Pebruary, and 
begin repairing their neats. In March they 
begin laying their eggs, and most of their young 
are hatched early in April. About the end of 
May, the young birds may be seen flapping out 
of Kieir nests, mid basking for hours in the sun. 
And indeed onward until the end of August 
they may be seen upon the branches, clamorous 
for food as eyening approaches, and fed by their 
parents with redoubled assiduity during the 
night. At all hours of the night, during summer, 
the cottagers residing near Parham bear the 
shrill cry of the herons flying to and fro over¬ 
head between the heronry and the open country. 
During ihe winter mouths, the trees are never 
entirely deserted, a few of the birds roosting upon 
them every night. The great alluvial plain, 
watered by the Arun, lying spread benealli 
Parham, is covered with wide meadows of long 
rank grass, where herds of black cattle lazily 
chew the cud during the summer months; but 
during the winter mouths the plain, as far as the 
eye can reach, becomes one vast sheet of water, 
frequented during storms by wild-fowl and sea¬ 
birds, while the dark pine-crowned lulls of Par¬ 
ham arise like a beautiful island in the distance. 

“Creeping,” says Mr. Knox, “through the 
thick wood of Scotch and spruce firs in which 
the heronry is situated, my object being to 
approach so near as if possible to obtain a 
good view of the birds themselves before they 
had become conscious of my presence, as I 
advanced, I could hear the indescribable half- 
croaking, half-hissing sound nttcred by the young 
birds when in the act of being fed by the old 
ones. But a treacherous stick snapping beneath 
my foot, all was changed in an instant; the un¬ 
fledged inhabitants of the nests became sud¬ 
denly mute, and every adult member of the 
colony was at once on the wing. Some ascended 
into the air to a considerable uoiglit, screaming 
loudly, others flapped heavily round the sum¬ 
mits of the trees, as if unwilling to leave the 
place until they had discovered the cause of the 
general alarm, while a few of the less timid even 
resumed their position on the high boughs. 1 
BOW raised my glass, and had a capital view of 
one splendid fellaw as he stood like a guardian 
angel over Ills nest, upright as a falcon, his long 
graceful neck extended to the utmost, and his 
keen glance directed all round as if it conlri 
pierce even through the gloom of the dark 

wood.By & aid of my glass, I could 

perceive that the heron which had attracted my 
attention was a very old bird, as indicated by 
the long crest and the pure white plumage of 
the breast and neck, with which the rows of jet 
black spots on the sides of the latter contrasted 
beautifully.” 


Being anxious to examine the young birds, 
Mr. Knox climbed a spruce fir, on the top of 
which there was a nest. He was in danger of 
losing his footing in the brittle brandies, and 
could not sav ho experienced a pleasing sensa¬ 
tion when the tall and narrow stem, already 
well loaded with the enormous and wide-spread¬ 
ing fabric at the top, began awsreing to and fro 
from his additional weight. Walking out on 
one of the boughs immediately uudecaeath the 
nest, he outflamced it so fat as to be able to 
reach the edge, and, supporting himself with one 
hand, partidly explored its contents with the 
other. He found three young herons in the 
nest, two cold and dead, and one warm and 
living; and the living bird did not appear to 
avoid the touch of his hand. “ An effort,” be 
says, " with both arms now brought my face to 
a level w'ith the nest, but I had soaroely time to ' 
perceive that it contained a healthy and per¬ 
fectly fledged young bird sitting complacently 
upon the bodies of his defunct brethren before 
he darted violently at my eyes, although he 
had previously evinced no displeasurB at the in¬ 
troduction of my hand, and I was only able to 
protect them by bobbing my head suddenly, and 
receiving the attack in a less vulnerable quarter. 
He then scrambled out of the nest to the 
extremity of an adjoining bough, from wlieiice, 
being unable to follow him, I endeavoured to 
shake him off, but for a long time in vain. The 
obstinacy with which he maintained his hold 
was extraordinary, and even after losing his 
equilibrium, and hanging head downwards for a 
few momculs, just as 1 fancied he was about to 
drop, he suddenly clutched the branch more 
firmly than ever, and writhing his elastic neck 
upwards, he seized a twig with his beak, which 
he held with all the tenacity of a parrot. I 
therefore continued to shake the bough, and 
after persevering in this maimncr for some 
minutes, lie gradually relaxed bis hold, and 
half fluttering, half tumbling through the hori¬ 
zontal boughs of tiic tree beneath mo, at last 
reached the ground m safety.” 

The nest was about four feet in diameter. 
Sticks of larch and Ur composed the outside, 
and the materials became liner towards the 
interior, which was lined throughout with very 
thiu birch twigs closely malted together. The 
young heron captured on this occasion was 
carried home, one of his wings was paitiaUy 
clipped, and he was kept in a large stable-yard. 

A tank was supplied with fish for his use during 
the first three months. But afterwards, lie lived 
on familiar terms with three tame ravens, and 
became even more omnivorous than his sable 
friends. His favourite position is in a corner of 
the yard, cheek by jowl with a large watch-dog, 
where he passes most of his time apparently lost 
in absent thought, his head drawn oaok between 
his shoulders, and muffled up in a collar of loose 
feathers. But gradually as liii dinner-hour 
approaches he rouses himself, unfoldjjflg his long 
neck, smoothing his plumage, and stalking 
about the yard screaming with delight. 

The beak of the heron seems to be an instru*. 
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roent eitoellentlT adapted for carvia? fish. A 
bream or a roach has no sooner been disgorged 
ficOm the elastic neck of a heron upon the floor 
of a nest, then the beak acting as a pickaxe and 
pincers, and the young receiving their portions, 
the fish is cleaned to the bone in an incredibly 
short time. 

The heron, which hunts the small flsl^ reptiles, 
and mammals found in shallow water, risks little 
in the pursuit of its prey. But a vignette in 
Yarrell’s British Birds represents an instance in 
which an eel killed a heron. One evening a 
heron was seen going to a piece of water to 
feed; the spot being visited next morning, the 
heron and an eel were both found dead. The 
heron had sent his beak through the head of 
the eel, piercing both eyes; the eel had coiled 
himself so tightly round the neck of the heron 
as to stop his breath. Macgillivray records a 
similar occurrence in Dalkeith Park. 

Mr. Knox describes from personal observation, 
how the heron, spider-like in his patience in 
watching for his prey, and cat-like in his activity 
in securing it, catches the water-rat when cross¬ 
ing atbrook. The little animal, unconscious of 
danger, with its snout above the surface and its 
tail extended behind it, swims steadily across to 
the spot where the motionless bird is wailing 
for its aiTival. Not a muscle of the heron, 
whoso snakc-like neck is still coiled uji, betrays 
the slightest consciousness of the approach of 
the victim. But a breeze ruffles the plumage, 
of the heron, and the water-rat disappears. 
“Now tiicii the danger is over, and you feel 
sure that it lias eluded the vigilance of the 
feathered tiger, and reached its hole in safety; 
but a sudden splash makes you start, and you 
are convinced of your mistake when you sce'tlic 
litlle quadiuned writhing in tlic ma.idibles of 
the bird as he flies away, to gorge it at his 
leisure.” 

The size and elasticity of the gullet (oosoplia- 
gus) of the heron has long excited tlie astoiiisli- 
nient of physiologists. Eight years ago, a 
preparation ol an oesophagus and stomach of tlic 
I common heron (Ardea ciiiera) was exliibitcd to 
tlic Zoological Society, distended with air for 
the purpose of showing the large size of the 
gullet. It measured two inches .across. The 
stomach contained the skin, tail, and bones of a 
large rat: and the gastric juice had removed 
the flesh from the bones. This bird was a large 
one,'Snore than three feet long, and measuring 
six feet from the tip of each wing. Soles and 
plaice, several inches broad, have been taken 
from the stomach of a heron. 

Dr. Neill of Edinburgh kept a lieron alive in 
his garden near Cannon Mills, having partially 
clipped his wings. This heron would feed on 
water-hens, and s-wim through a pond to reach 
them. "A large old willow had fallen down 
into the pond, and at the extremity, which is 
partly snjk in the sludge and continues to 
vegetate, water-hens breed. The old cook heron 
swims out to the nest and takes the young if 
be can. He has to swim ten or twelve feet, 
•where the water is between two and three feet 


deep. His motion through the wate is slow, 
but his carriage stately." 

This is not the only departure which the 
heron makes from his ordinary habits for the 
sake of food. A Scottish observer describes 
three or four of them as standing weird-like in 
a ploughed field, where they were on the look¬ 
out for such game as it might yield them. Love 
makes them social, hunger makes them solitary. 
During the reprodnofcive period they combine to 
defend their nests from the rooks; when food 
becomes scarce, they disperse, every one shitting 
for himself. 

Mr. Macgillivray paints a picture of "the 
solitary heron, as seen in the depth of winter in 
a desert bay or loch, on the most northern coast 
of Scotland. Done into English, his account 
is as follows:—There has been a thaw. The 
astures have been drenched by the rains, the 
rown torrents seam the heathy slopes, and the 
hill-sides are still patched with snow. The 
blasts are ruffling the surface of the loch, which 
scarcely reflects the rocks of rusty gneiss frown¬ 
ing down on it, or the tufts of withered herbage 
in their crevices, or the stunted birches and 
alders on their tops. Over the long muddy 
bench arc scattered blocks of stone covered 
with dusky weeds. Here and there, gulls arc 
flying buoyantly about; dunlins, sea-sand¬ 
pipers (tringas), and turnstones, are on the alert; 
on a gravel bank, oyster-oateliers are seen re- 
(losing, their bills buried in their plumage; and 
ilicre on a low shelf a solitary heron is perclied 
as if turned to stone. 


NUMBER SIXTY-EIGHT. 

The 9.30 r.M. train had left me on the plat¬ 
form of the Carlisle station; I was on my 
w.ay to Glasgow, and had resolved to break the 
loumey by sleeping at the Railway Hotel, be¬ 
cause it had a convenient entrance from llie 
platform. 

As I was seeing my luggage put on a truck, 
a middle-aged portly man of gentleman-like 
manner, and with a fine full voice, came up 
to where I stood, and commenced an elaborate 
search among the pile of baggage for a trunk he 
Inid lost—a black trunk with wlrite diamonds 
on it. He expressed himself vexed and dis- 
iresscd at liavii^ lost it, and seemed tjuite un¬ 
able to determine what course to pursue. I 
sympathised with him, and went with him to 
the, telegraph-office, where he telegrapheil to" 
Dover for the lost luggage. 

“What hotel do you go to ?” said the stranger, 
in a deep rich comfortable voice. 

I replied, “ To the Railway Hotel, as I leave 
by the 6.15 train in the morniiig^for Glasgow.” 

“ That is my train, and my destination, said 
the stranger; “ so I will go to the same hotel.” 

He was a stout man, standing above five feet 
seven, neatly dressed in a dark frock-coat, 
lemon-coloured Marsala waistcoat, and black 
neckcloth. Ho wore the sharp-standing collars 
of_lhe last fashion imt one, and carried an 
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umbrella, a telescope, and an air-cushimi in one 
hand, while the lingers of the other hand'played 
with a heary steel watdi-oiiaki. He was a man 
with large well-defined features, bushyeyebrows, 
and a rat her coarse but humorous mouth. When 
he lifted his hot, 1 saw that he %rap rather bald, 
and Iwd a scar high up on his left temple. 

“ Beds f’ said the lady at the hotel bar, run- 
ning’her finEsrup and down a large blaok multi¬ 
plication-table 'covered with white figures, with 
mygterioifs keys hanging^low each of them, 
like fruit on the stem. While she was pursuing 
this task with.tlie air of conferring a favour 
rafter tlian of welcoming guests, the stranger, 
■who had already introduced himself to me as 
Mr. TSustlewood, whispered in my car ; 

“ Do the Custom-house officers hike bribes ?” 
I saw, of course, that he meant this as a joke, 
and 1 laughed. 

“ Of course not,” I said. “ They’ll pass our 
IngMge directly.” 

Mr. Thistlewood was evidently a horn hu¬ 
morist, for not the slightest return smile dimpled 
his face as he replied; 

“Well, so I thought; they’ll search it more 
completely, I suppose, when we get to Tibet.” 

Excellent satirist; he meant to ridicule our 
absurd Custom-house restrictions, and to glance 
incidentally at the speed of modern travelling, as 
if Carlisle were only the first station on some 
great and perilous journey wo were about to 
undertake. 

“ Bixty-sevcu and sixty-eight, John,” said the 
lady, handing the keys to the porter, who 
instantly shouldered my trunk and began to 
ascend the staircase. 

" Would you order dinner, sir ?” he said, as 
he let the portmanteau drop at the door of 07. 

“Dinner for two,” I answer, glancing at my 
new friend, “ and as soon as possible.” 

“ What’ll you have, sir F” 

“ Soup, a whiting or so, and a roast fowl.” 

“Exactly,” said my friend. 

“ Sorry, sir,” said the porter to Mr. Thistle- 
wood, “ that there’s no glass in your room, sir; 
chambermaid broke it yesterday; get yon one 
directly, sir.” 

“ No, no, no, no,” said my companion, rattier 
irritably. “ I never allow glass in my room. 
Bring a gloss, and I leave the house.” As he 
said this, he smiled at me, as much as to say i his 
»a iokdof mine to startle the porter. 

“Ob, of course not, if you don’t wish, sir,” 
said the porter, shutting me in 67, and leading 
‘Mr. Thistlewood into No. 68. 

I To wash, dress, and put on slippers after a 
I long journey, is a great pleasure. 

I My room, 67, had a side-door opening into 68, 

and as my washing-stand stood near it, 1 eould not 
help hearing nw eccentric friend talking to him¬ 
self as he tooi^ff hk boots. All that 1 could dis¬ 
tinguish, however, were these remarkable words : 

“ The discrimination of logic by Jnek Sheppard, 
as the homology of thought, from psychology, as 
' the phenomenonology of mind, as Dr. Jolmson 
i very truly said to Tippoo Sahib, will not hold. 

I SHAI-iBilA. !” * ' ' 


This slialabala was dhouted so loud that I 
thought it right to answer the humorist, or 
actor, or ventriloquist, or professor, or whatetjer 
he might be; I tapped at the door. 

“ How about Tibet now f" replied a voice; 
and then there came a curious -ohuSding laugh, 
and the question, “Do you understand conic 
fluxions ?” 

“Not a bit,” I answered; " and, what’s 
more, 1 never even heard of them.” 

“ No more did Hegel,” he replied, “ till the 
Bampton Professor came and proved by arith- | 
metio that "Moses was wrong about the height 
of the Pyramids.” 

What inexhaustible fancy. There was a tap 
at my door. ; 

“ Dinner’s ready, sir.” ' 

“All right,” 1 replied. “We’ll be down ‘ 
directly.” 

I was down first, and Tliistlewood was not 
long after me. The soap came in, and my com¬ 
panion superintended the tureen. 

“ Soup ?” said he. 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

“Do you profess ontology or dentglogyp’ 
said lie, “for as I took off my boots just now 
it seemed to me that yon were one of those 
persons who would smile at the baseless i 
(dialectic of Plato, and deride the irrational i 
logic of Hegel. V'aiter, you’ve forgotten the i 
broad—stale! Pardon me, sir, but 1 am an eu- I 
thiisiast, as you have perhaps already guessed.” I 
“ A great humorist,” 1 said, laugllmg, “ and i 
a man of science, I am sure.” j 

“You’re righi, sir, you’re right,” said my ! 
friend, rathci- vociferously. “ Cayenne pepper, j 
waitor I I have devoted \ oars in my professor’s , 
rooms in St. Bees, to stadjing the solar spots 
and the causes of the sun’s iieat. 1 have also I 
only yesterday discovered n clue —to wlmt do ' 
you think, sir ? Tell flic cook, waiter, there is I 
too much salt in tliis soup.” | 

“ I really cannot guess. No, tkaiik you, no ij 
move soup.” ' | 

“Perpetual motion, that’s all,” said my (j 
eccentric friend, coolly, as he removed the cover i| 
of the fish. “ I’ll explain it you in a moment 11 
with pieces of bread. This crust is D, tliat is |! 
a rod fixed .by one end to a beam supporter, i ] 
while these bits of crumb. A, B, and 0 (this 
big one’s C), are three pair of levers, forming a 
paralldopidon; this spoon is D; the piston- 
rod attached to .0, the salt-cellar; this knife, 

E, is the hot-water pump oouucofced with the 

parallel motion at F; this fork-” 

I suppose I looked rather wandering, for my 
new friend here took mercy on mo. 

“I see,” he said, “you don’t follow my de¬ 
finitions. 1 vvill explain it better after dinner, 
with French plums on a clear table—leg -or ( 
wing?” j 

My friend was a master-mind;, that was quite 1 
evident. How eould I expect*to follow the 
flights of such a mind F 
“Potato?” 

“ Timk you.” 

“It was 1,” he said, “who invented Papin’* 
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digester, Axnott’s etove, and the Argand lamp; 
blit tlicy’ve robbed me of thorn all. It was I twio 
discovered the plan of wateMight bulkheads, 
the paddle-box life-boat, Elej’s cartridges, and 
the peroussion-eap; but they rob me, sir, of 
everything—glory. Three pec Cents, Eeal del 
Monte, Mexicans, everything. They’d burn mo 
if they could, because I nnticipaled them with 
the sewing-machine, the oyster opener, the screw 
booWack, and the apple-pip crusher.” 

“lou’re not the first inventor,” I said, 
laughing at the eccentric variety of ray friend’s 
studies, " who has been robbed of his due fame, 
liook at Galileo.” 

' “I knew him,” said Thistlewood; “he lived 
I in St. Mary-axe, and sold stationery. He was 
[ of a green complexion. Some more fowl, sir ?” 

The naivetd of (his remark made me laugh in 
I spite of myself. 

I “ If you please; a drumstick will do. 1 pre¬ 
sume, from that remark, you entertain some ec- 
1 centric notions about transmigration ?” 

“Of coiuse I do. I call all men who die, 
i divers; they return, but I know them again ; 

difieient names and professions ; but. Lord 
j hies*you! the same faces and manners.—Oli, 
i I’ve got my eye on the divers! There’s a 

I butcher lives opposite me, fat, square face, little 

j eyes, like a prizc-nig, stands straddling at his 
; door, witli his hancLs on iiis waist. People call 
that man Jackson, of IS’o. 33, tVliitccliapel-road. 

I Who do you think lie really is 
j “ Can’t guess.” 

I “Henry the Eighth ; simply Henry the 
I Eighth. Nero is a prizefighter, I’ranois the 
I First is on the Stock E.vchaiige, Socrates keeps 
I a cheese shop on Liidgatc-hill, Tamerlane writes 
! for a Sunday paper, Marlborough is now an 
j oninibiis oonduolor. Oh, I’ve got mv eve on 
i them!” 

I I nearly fell ofl" my chair laiigliiiig. 
j “ Ilobc'spicrrc cuts hair, Louis tlie Eleventh 
is a dissenting minister, and Bossuct edits 
Hood’s works. Oh, I know them—1 know their 
faces—they can’t deceive xte." 

Here tlie conversation dropped, for the waiter 
brought in some sherry we had oidered; wlieu 
we had helped ourselves, had nodded and sipped 
our wine, this extraordinary man asked, “ Were 
you ever up in a balloon ?” 

“I never had that jileasure.” 

“A pleasure, indeed,” said (lie enthusiast; 
“but I once had a most remarkable escape. 
Some villain, jealous of my fame, substituted 
fulminating mcrei^y for tlie sand usually used 
for ballast. Luckily, I was taken ill the night 
before. The man who went up in my place (by a 
special Providence), when half a mile high, just 
over Lambeth, was blown to a cinder; his watch 
fell in a garden near Norwood, and was given me 
as a keepsake. Here it is. You observe the dent 
on the nghl-liand side ? That’s whore it stmek a 
milkman wbcfwas walking np to the back door 
at the timV’ 

“ I don’t see the dent,” said I, looking closely, 
“but here is the name of the maker: that’s 
» Dent.” 


Mr. Thistlewood exploded withki^ter. “Oh, 
you sharp fellow,”he said, “you seem a moment 
when I’m drawing the long bow. Pass the'wine.” 

That insatiable tongue began to tire. The 
day’s excitement and the fati^es of the journey 
began to tell. We both grew silent anil sipped 
contemplatively; first I yawned, then mv mend 
awned and looked at the candles on the side- 
oard. Then we lighted up again about the j 
American war, about the wrongs of Poland, about 
Mexico, about the cruel amusements now in 
vogue, about sensational books, and other mat¬ 
ters. Finally, we went up-stqjrs together, and 
shook bands at my bedroom door. 

1 had blown out the light, and was just 
tumbling into bed, when my conscience smote 
me: I liad forgotten to wind up my watch. 

I instantly opened my bedroom door, and re¬ 
lighted my candle at the little blue lit of gas 
burning in tlic corridor; then going Back into 
my room, and slratting the door, I took down 
my coat and scarclicd my pockets for my k^s. I 
dived, and brought up Bradshaw, a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, and a rumpled ball of paper, which, being 
smoothed out, revealed itself as an ill-treated 
copy of the Times. As it lay before me on the 
drawers, just as I was bending down to blow out 
the candle, my eye fell on an advertisement at the 
top of the second column; seeing the words 
“ Cauiion 10 Hotel-keepbhs !” it remained 
riveted there, until f had devoured every syllable. 
The terrible advertisement, that seemed sud¬ 
denly to turn my heart into a large lump of ice, 
ran thus: 

“CAimOSr TO IIOTEr.-KEEPEBS I 
“ Anlxs.ANE Gektlesian of middling stature, 
stout, rather bald, black hair and bushy eye¬ 
brows, dressed in black frock-coat and Marsala 
waistcoat, carrying a few papers, an air-cushion, 
and an umbrella, is going about seeking accom¬ 
modation with anybody who will trust him. He 
has no means, and is dangerous. Information 
leading to his discovery, given to Mr. Oxford, 
news-agent, Clerkenwcll, shall be rewarded.” 

Good Heavens! thought I, as the paper 
dropped from my hands, a dangerous maniac 
in the room next to me! Shall 1 alarm the 
house ? No; that, on second consideration, I 
thought unadvisablc, for should I be mistaken 
in my corapauion’s identity, I should lay my¬ 
self open to an action for defamation^ false im- 
risonment, or some other horrible thing of that 
ind. Besides, madmen were only dangerous, 

I said to myself, under provocation, and oiVtheir 
special topic.s. He n^ht fanw himself Em- ! 
eror of China, or a laud turtle, a washii^- 
asin, or a cucumber; but there was no great 
harm in that; no, I would shake off these 
fears—perhaps, after all, utterly groundless— 
lock the doors, and sleep soumily until Boots 
called me for the early train. Once away in the i 
train, I could easily cross-examine my companion | 
in such a way as to elicit his insanity, if it really j 
existed, and could then act accordingly. I 

I determined, however, before going to bed, to j 
redonnoitre; so I quietly stole barefoot to the 
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door of communication betweem tiie two bed- 
rooms in order io listen. I pnt my esr to a 
chink, and conid kear a drowsy voicA as of a 
man almost asleep, dtoninB aonsense-verBes and 
weights and measures. Thus: 

“RAistoB 
What D is to, C, 

According to Bohn's deductions, 

Then F is to me 
What O is to F; 

That's my theory of conic flaxions.” 

Hen the voice stopped like clockwork run out. 
A moment afte^it continued, more drowsily: 

''Ten gold itchebos equal ten gold copangs, 

Fifteen mas equal one itchebo. 

One oban eqn^ three copangs. 

One kodama equal fifteen condorines. 

One managoga equal ten thousand ickmagoga. 

One tattamy eqnal- ” 

Here the voice stopped, and a tremendous 
sonorous snore followed. The man was mad, 
that Was evident; but he was harmless, and he 
was asleep. 

I felt in the darkness—for I had blown out 
the candle—for the key. There was none; so 1 
contented myself with quietly placing two chairs 
in such a way as that no one could open the door 
without moving them and awaking me. I then 
took out the key of my own bedroom door, placed 
it under my pillow, and jumped into bed. 

Tor some twenty minutes 1 sat up listening to 
the heavy snoring of Mr. Tliisllewood. 1 ihcii 
lay down, fell asleep, and dreamed. 

Presently a low creaking noise awoke me, and 
I started up in bed. 

Xes, it was the maniac! There were the 
chairs moving slowly back, and there was the 
door opening wider and wider. Well, he miglit 
he restless and onrious and yet mean no harm ; 
he might be sleep-walking, and yet be amiable 
and tractable. My bed was far from the door, 
so I turned my head towards the door, rolled it 
in the bed-clothes, leaving only one eye clear, 
and lay as still as a mummy. 

The door opened, and Thistlewood entered on 
tiptoe. He was in his long nightgown, but 
there was nothing else spectral about him. He 
had his hoots on, his face was red, and his smile 
was as pleasant as ever. 

It was just daybreak, and the cold pure grey 
light showed him clearly to me as he pulled uj) 
the blinda and looked around with great curiosity 
but perfect oomposure. 

He was talking to himself. 

• “Teller,” he sai4 “ you invented the pendu¬ 
lum. Bacon, yon discovered turtle-soup, lluni- 
ford, you invwited the patent shaving-box. But 
you are all fools compared to me, for I dis¬ 
covered the egg-whipping machine, the oyster- 
opener, the knift-oleaner, and Betts’s brandy.” 

All of a sudSen, the reiexion of himself in my 
pier-glass caught his eye, and the sight of it 
seemed to drive him to fury. He lifted his 
right foot and drove it througli the glass, which 
shivered it into a thousand pieces. Then in a 


moment he’broke the legs olt two chairs, and 
shattered the peeond glass, the washing-jug, and 
the riass over the flteplaoe, 

“I know you,” he cried. “I know you! Yoh • 
have been following me about for years; you 
dog me everywhere. I see you in the sunshine, 
in the moonlight, on the walls, on the ceiling, 
in the silver spoons, in the aquarium, in the 
shop-windows, everywhere, and everywhere. I 
will thus beat and smash you, heU-mrn image 
of myself!” 

As he said this, lie pounded the fragments 
almost to dust, danced on them, and langhed 
as they splashed ronud him. Then, seizing a 
huge hatchet-shaped fragment of plate-glass, ho 
cried, looking towards my bed: 

“But where is that wretch who denied last 
night that I invented perpetual motion? It 
was he who filled this room with images to vex 
and dog me.—Stop; I’ll go and get my razor; 
it’ll do it cleaner.” 

The moment he darted into his own room I 
leaped ont of bed, rushed into the corridor, and 
quietly locked my door on the outside. Then I 
tried tlic key in liis, and finding it fitted, I locked 
his door too. * 

I heard him scream and howl, drag down the 
bed-curtains, and rusli at the door, and kick, and 
thump, and cut at the wood with his razor, as lie 
.cried: 

“Forty days I have been in the wilderness. 
Newton, let me out, and bring me a boiled 
pelican; Kepler, some brandy-and-water; and 
tell the landlord, Flamstead, there’s a man run 
away here without paying for his bed. Cut his 
throat, 1 tell you, for' he says I didn’t discover 
peroetual motion I” 

I ran to the end of tlie corridor, where some 
twenty bells hung. I beat on thorn all, till every 
person in the hotel came to my help—landlord, 
waiters, chambermaids, ostlers, guests, every¬ 
body. I told them of my narrow escape, and of 
the madman, and we then arranged to secure 
him—by flinging blankets over him when wc 
opened the door and rushed in. 

Wc did secure the man after a tremendous 
stru;^le, for his strength was superhuman. We 
then tied Ms hands behind Mm, and sent for 
the police to put a strait-waisteoat on him and 
take Mm into custody. 

Next day his keepers arrived, and took 
charge of liira. It appeared that he was a pro¬ 
fessor of St. Bees, a soientifld inventor, who 
had gone mad partly from over-study, but still 
more from being rejected by a lady. Ever Miiob 
that rejection, he had taken it into Ms head that 
he was so superhumanly hideous that no one, 
male or female, could bear to look at Mm; and 
he had in consequence taken a marked hatred 
to all mirrors and looking-glasseS) which he 
made a rule of destroying wherever he found 
them. 


Now ready, Ijoand in ciotby 64, 

THE mm TOLHME. 
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CHAPTBE XXXVIll. 

Axjmb thus encouraged told his story with 
forced calmness, and without a word too much. 
Indeed, so clear and telling was the narrative, 
and the logic so close, that incoherent patients 
one or two stole up and listened with wonder and 
a certain dreamy complacency; the bulk, how¬ 
ever, held aloof apathetic; being inextricably 
wrapped in fictitious Autoljiography. 

His story told, Alfred offered the Dodds in 
evidence that the fourteen thousand pounds was 
no illusion; and referred to his sister and several 
friends as witnesses to his sanity, and said the 
letters he wrote were all stopped in the asylum; 
and why f That no honest man or woman might 
know where he was. 

He ended by convincing Mr. Vane he was a 
sane and injured man, and his father a dark dc- 
aigning person. 

Mr. Vane asked him whether he had any other 
revelations to make. Alfred replied, “ Not on 
my own account, but for the sake of those afllietcd 
persons who are here for life. Well, the beds 
want repaving; the vermin thinning; the instru¬ 
ments of torture want abolisliing, instead of hid¬ 
ing for an hour or two when you happen to come: 
what do the patients gain by that? The mad¬ 
men dare not complain to you, sir; because the 
last time one did complain to the justices (it was 
Mr. Petworth), they had no sooner passed through 
the iron gate, than Cooper made an example of 
him; felled him with his fiat, and walked up and 
down him on his knees, crying, ‘ I’ll teach you to 
complain to the justices.’ But one or two gentle¬ 
manly madmen, who soon found out that I am 
not one of them, have complained to me that the 
attendants wash them too much like Hansom 
cabs, strip them naked, and mop them on the 
fiagstones, then fling on their clothes without 
drying them. They say, too, that the meat is 
tough and often putrid, the bread stale, the 
butter ranoid, the vegetables stinted, since they 
can’t be adulterated; and as for sleep it is hardly 
known; for th4 beds are so short your feet stick 
out; insects; without a name to ears polite, but 
higUy odoriferous and profoundly carnivorous, 
bite you aU night; and dogs howl eternally out- 
pide; and, when exliausted nature defies even 


these enemies of rest, then the doctor, who seems 
to be in the pay of Insanity, claps you on a 
blister by brute force, and so drives away sleep, 
Insanit/s cure, or hocuses you by brute force 
as he did me, and so steals your sleep, and tries 
to steal your reason, with his opium, henbane, 
morphia, and other tremendous brain-stealers. 
With such a potion, sir, administered by violence, 
he gave me in one night a burning fever, head¬ 
ache, loss of sight, and bleeding at the nose; as 
Mrs. Archbold will tell you. Oh, look into'tbese 
things, sir, in pity to those whom Qod has 
affiicted: to me they are but strokes with a 
feather; I am a saue man tom from love and 
happiness, and confined among the mad; discom¬ 
fort is nothing to me; comfort is nothing; you 
can do nothing for me, but restore me to my 
dignity as a man, ray liberty as a Briton, and the 
rights as a citizen I have been swindled out of 
by a fraudulent bankrupt and his tools two 
venal doctors, who never saw me but for one 
five minutes, but came to me ready bribed at a 
guinea apiece, and so signed away my wits 
behind my back.” 

“ Now, Mr. Baker,” said Vane, " what do you 
say to all this ?” 

Baker smiled with admirable composure, and 
replied with crafty moderation, " He is a gentle¬ 
man, and believes every word he says; but it is 
all his delusions. Why, to begin, air, his father 
lias nothing to do with patting him in here; 
nothing on earth. (Alfred started; then smiled 
incredulous.) And, in the next place, there are 
no instruments of restraint here, but two pair 
of handcuffs and two strait-jackets, and these 
never hardly used; we trast to the padded rooms, 
you know. And, sir,” said he, getting warm, 
which instantly affected his pronunciation, “if 
there’s a hinsect in the ouse. I’ll heat im.” 

Delusion is a big word, especially in a mad¬ 
house ; it overpowers a visitor’s understanding.* 
Mr. Vane was staggered. Alfred, whose eager 
eyes were never off his face, saw this with dismay, 
and feeling that, if he failed in the simpler matter, 
he should be sure to fail in establishing his sanity, 
he said with inward anxiety, th(jugh with out¬ 
ward calmness, “Suppose we test these delu- i 
sions P” 

“ With aU my heart,” said Vane. 

Baker’s countenance fell. 

“Begin with the instruments of restraint. 
Jind me them.” 
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Baker’s coastenaiice brightened np; he had 
BO fear of'their being found. 

" I win,” said Alfred) “pleaee to follow me.” 

Baker grinned with ratieip«ted triiani^. 

Alfred led the way to a bedroom near his aim; 
and asked Mr. Baker to nnlock it. Baknr had not 
the key; no more had Cooper; the latter was sent 
for it i he returned, sayii^ the key was mislaid. 

"l^t I ercpected,” said Alfred. “Send for 
the kitchen p(tor, sir; ITl mou unlock it.” 

“ J^tch the kitchen poker,” said Vane. 

“Good gracious! sir,” said Cooper; “he only 
wants that to knock all our brains out. You 
hase no idea of his strength and ferocity.” 

“Well lied. Cooper,” said Alfred, ironically. 

“Fetch mt the poker,” smd Vane. 

Cooper went for it; and came back with the 
key instead. 

The door was opened, and they all entered. 
Alfred looked under the bed. Ihe rest stood 
round it. 

Bierewas nothing to be seen but a year’s dust, 
was dumb-foundered, and a cold per- 
qiiiation began to gather on his brow. He saw 
at once a false move would be fatal to him. 

“ Well, sir,” said Vane, grimly. “Where are 
theyP*’ 

Alfred caught sight of a small cupboard ; he 
sewched it; it was empty. Baker and Cooper 
gifoned at Ws delusion, quietly, but so that Vane 
might see that formula. Alfred returned to the 
bed and shook it. Cooper and Baker left off 
grinning; Alfred’s quick eye caught this, and he 
shook the bed violently, fnriously. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Vane, “1 hear a chink.” 

“ It is an iron bedstead, and old,” suggested 
Baker. 

Alfred tore off the bed-clothes, and then the 
mattress. Below the latter was a framework, 
rad below the framework a receptacle about six 
inches deep, five-feet long, and three broad, fill^ 
with chains, iron belts, wrist locks, muffles, and 
screw-locked hobbles, &o.; a regular Inquisi¬ 
tion. 

If Baker had descended from the Kemble 
family, instead of rising from nothing, he could 
not have acted better. “ Good Heavens!” cried 
h^ “where do these come from? They must 
have been left here by the last proprietor.” 

Vane replied only by a look of contempt, rad 
ordered Cooper to go and ask Mr. ToUctt to 
come to him. 

Alfred improved the interval. “ Sir,” said he, 
■'* all my delusions, fairly tested, will turn out 
liketMi.” 

“They be tested, sir; I give you my 
word.” 

Mr. ToUett came, and the two justices com¬ 
menced a genuine scrutiny; their first. They 
went now upon the true method, in which all 
these dark places ought to be mspected. Th^ 
did not believe a word; they suspected every¬ 
thing ; they examined patients apart, detected 
cruelty filth and vermin under philanthropic 
phrases and clean linen; and the upshot wss 


they reprimanded Baker and the attendants 
severely, rad told him his license should never 
be renewed, unless «t their next visit the whole 
asylum was rsfoimcd. They orifeied all the iron 
body-belts, chains, legdocks, wrist-locks, and 
muffs, to be put into Mr. Tollett’s carriage, and 
condnded a long infection by inquiring mto 
Alfred’s sanity: at this inquirythey did not allow 
Baker to be even present, but only Dr. Bailey. 

First they read the order; rad found it really 
was not Alfred’s father who had put him into the 
asylum. Then they read the certificates, espe¬ 
cially Wycherley’s; it accused Alfred of head¬ 
ache, insomnia, nightly visions, a rooted delusion 
(pecuniary), a sudden aversion to an affectionate 
father; and at the doctor’s last visit, a wild look 
(formula), great excitement, and threats of 
violence without any provocation to justify them. 
This overpowered the worthy squires’ under¬ 
standings, to begin. But they proceeded to ex¬ 
amine the three books an asylum has to keep by 
law; the visitors’ book, the case book, and the 
medical journal. All these were kept with the 
utmost looseness in Silverton House ; as indeed 
they are in the very best of these places.« How¬ 
ever, by combining the scanty notices in the 
several books, they arrived at this total. 

“ Admitted April 11. Had a very wild look, and 
was much excited. Attempted suicide by throw¬ 
ing himself into a tank. Attacked the keepens, 
for rescuing him, with prodigious strength and 
violence. Refused food.” 

And some days after came an entry with his 
initials instead of his name, which was contrary 
to law. “A. H. Much excited. Threats. Ordered 
composing draught.” 

And a day or two after: “ A. H. Excited. Blas¬ 
phemous. Ordered blister.” 

The first entry, however, was enough. Tlie 
doctor had but seen real facts through his green 
spectacles, and lo! “suicide,” “homicide,” and 
“refusal of food,” three cardinal points of true 
mania. 

Mr. Vane asked Dr. Bailey whether he was 
t better since be came. 

“ Oh, infinitely better,” said Dr. Bailey. “We 
hope to cure him in a month or two.” 

They then sent for Mrs. Arehbold, and had a 
long talk with her, recommending Alfred to her 
especial care: and, having acted on his judgment 
and information in the teeth of those who (»lled 
him insane, turned tail at a doctor’s certificate; 
distrusted their eyesight at an unsworn affidavit. 

Alfred was packing up his things to go away; 
bright as a lark. Mrs. Arehbold came to hm, 
rad told him she had orders to give him every 
comfort: and the justices hoped to liberate him 
at their next visit. 

The poor wretch turned pale. “ At their next 
visit!” he cried. “What, not to-day? When 
is their next visit ?” | 

Mrs. Arehbold hesitated: but at tet she said, 
‘‘Why you know; I told you; they come four 
times every year.” 

The disappointment was too bitter. The con-. 
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ALL THE TEAK ROOTB. 


temptible result of all his patieuci^ seU'OOia- 
mand, aud success, was too h^tbrciddiig. He 
groaned aloud. “And you can come with a 
smik and teE me that; you cruel woman.” Hen 
he broke down altogether and burst out crying, 
" You were bora without a heart,” he sobb^ 

Mrs. Archboli quivered at tW. "I wish I 
had been,” said she, in a strange, soft, moving 
voice; then, casting an eloquent look of reproach 
on him, she went away in visible agitatbn, and 
left him sobbmg. Once out of his sight she 
rushed into another room, and there, taking no 
more notice of a gentle madwoman its occu¬ 
pant than of the bed or the table, she sank into 
a chair, and, throwing her head back with wo¬ 
manly abandon, laid her hand upon her bosom 
that heaved tempestuousiy. 

And soon the tears trickled out of her imperious 
eyes, and ran unrestrained. 

Tto mind of Edith Arolibold corresponded 
with her powerful frame, and bushy brows. Inside 
this woman all was vigour ; strong passions, 
strong good sense to check or hide them ; strong 
will to carry them ont. And between these menW 
forces a powerful struggle was raging. She was 
almost impenetrable to mere personal beauty, and 
inclined to despise early youth in the other sex; 
and six months spent with Alfred in a quiet 
country house wonld probably have left her 
reasonably indifferent to him. But the first day 
she saw him iu Silvertou House he broke through 
her guard, and pierced at once to her depths ; first 
he terrified her by darting through the window 
to escape : and terror is a passion. So is pity; 
and never in her life had she overflowed with it 
as when she saw him drown out of the tank and 
laid on the grass. If, after all, be was as sane as 
he looked, that brave high-spirited young crea¬ 
ture. who preferred death to the touch of coarse 
confining hands! 

No sooner had he filled her with dismay and 
' pity, than he bounded from the ground before 
her eyes and fled; sbe screamed, and hoped he 
would escape; she could not help it. Next she 
saw him fighting alone against seven or eight, 
and with unheard-of prowess almost beating 
them. She sat at the window panting, with 
clenched teeth and bauds, and wished him to 
beat, and admired Mm, wondered at him. He 
yielded, but not to them: to her. All the com¬ 
pliments she had ever received were tame com¬ 
pared with this one. It thrilled her vanity. He 
was like the men she had read of, and never seen; 
the young knights of chivalry. She glowed ali 
over at Mm, and detecting herself in time was 
frightened. Her strong good sense warned her 
I to beware of this youth, who was nitie years her 
I junior yet had stirred her to all her depths in an 
hour; and not to see him nm think of Mm too 
much. Accordingly she kept clear of Mm alto¬ 
gether at first, ray soon put an end to tW; 
and she protected and advised Mm, but with a 
cMd and lofty demeanour put on express. What 
with her kind acts and her cold manner he did 
nbt know what to make of her j and often turned 


puzzled earnest eyes upon h»;„‘ak imub as to say 
are you reaUy ^ friend oc sot f jQ&ce aheforged 
her^ and smiled so tenderly in saswer to time 
imploring eyes, that bis hopes rose very Mgh 
indeed. He flattered Mmself she would Mf him 
out of the asylum before long. That was ^ 
ffMia’s true lover thought of. 

A feMing Mddei^ and not suppressed, often 
grows fast in a vigorous nature. Mrs. Ardt 
bold’s fancy for Alfred was subjected to this dan¬ 
gerous treatment; and it.smouldered, and smoul¬ 
dered, till from a penchant it warmed to a fancy, 
from a ftmey to a passion. But penchant, faqpy, 
or passion, she Md it with such cunning and re- 
solntion, that neither Alfred near even those of 
her own sex saw it; nor did a creature even sus¬ 
pect it, except Nurse Hannah; but her eyes were 
sharpened by jealousy, for that mnscnlar young 
virgin was beginning to sigh for Mm herself, with 
a gentle timidity that contrasted prettily with her 
biceps muscle and prowess against her own sex. 

Mrs. Arolibold had more passion than tender- 
ue.ss, but what woman is not to be surprised and 
softened ? When her young favourite, the greatest 
fighter she had ever seen, broke down at the end of 
his gallant effort and began to cry like a girl, her 
bowels of compassion yearned within hei, and 
[ she longed to cry with Mm. She only saved 
herself from some imprudence by flight, and 
had her cry alone. After a flow of tears such a 
vi'oman is invincible; she treated Alfred at tea- i 
time with remarkable coldness and reserve. TMs 
piece of acting led to nnlookcd-for consequences: 
it emboldened Cooper, who was raging s^aiust 
Alfred for telling the justices, but had forborne, 
from violence, for fear of getting the house into 
a fresh scrape. He now went to the doctor, and 
asked for a powerful drastic; Bailey gave him 
two pills, or rather boluses, containing eroton- 
oil—inter alia; for Bailey was one of the farra- 
giuous fools of the unscientific science. Armed 
ivith this weapon of destruction, Cooper entered 
Alfred’s bedroom at night, and ordered Mm to 
take them: he refused. Cooper whistled, and 
four attendants came. Alfred knew he should 
soou be powerless ; he lost uo time, sprang at 
Cooper, and with Ms long arm landed a blow 
that knocked Mm against the waD, and in this 
position, where his body could not give, struck 
Mm again with Ms whole sonl, and cut hM cheek 
right open. The next minute he was'pinned, 
handcuifed, and in a strait-jacket, after crippling 
one assailant with a kick on the ^ee. ' v. 

Cooper, half stunned, and bleeding like a pig, 
recovered Mmself now, and burned for revei^. 

He uttered a frightful oath, aud jumped on 
Alfred as he lay bound and powerless, aud gave 
Mm a lesson he never forgot. 

Every art has its secrets: the Mtendants in 
such madhouses as this have been for years pos¬ 
sessed of one they are too modest to reveal to 
justices, commissioners, or the public: the art of 
breaking a man’s ribs, or breast-bone, or both, 
withojit bruising him externally. The convicts 
ab T^oolon arrive at a similar result' by another 
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toatdh of llie srt; they istuff the skia d a conger 
eel with powdered stone; then gire iJie ob¬ 
noxious person a sly crack with it; and a rib or 
baekbone is broken with no contusion to mark 
the external yiolence used. But Mr. Cooper and 
his fellows do their work with the knee-joint: it 
is round, and leaves no bruise. They subdue the 
patient by walking up and down him on their 
knees. If they don’t jump on him, as well as 
promenade him, the man’s spirit is often the only 
thing broken; if they do, the man is ‘apt to be 
btoken bodily as well as mentally. Thus died 
M». 8jzer in 1854, and two others quite recently. 

1 And how many more God only knows; we can’t 

I count the stones at the bottom of a well. 

Cooper then sprang furiously on Alfred, and 
went faieeling up and down him. Cooper was a 
heavy man, and his weight crushed and hurt the 
victim’s legs; but that was a trifle; as often as 
he kneeled on Alfred’s chest, the crushed one’s 
whole framework seemed giving way, and he 
could scarcely breathe. Cooper warmed to his 
work, and kneeled hard on’Alfred’s face. Then 
Cooper jumped knees downwards on his face. 
Then Cooper drew back and jumped savagely on 
his chest. Then Alfred felt his last hour was | 
come: he writhed aside, aud Cooper missed 
him this time and overbalanced himself; the two 
faces came together for a moment, and Alfred, 
fighting for his life, caught Cooper with his 
teeth by the middle of the nose, and bit clean 
through the cartilage with a shrill snarl. Then 
Cooper shrieked, aud writhed, and whirled his 
great arms like a windmill, punching at Alfred’s 
head. Now man is an animal at bottom, and a 
wild animal at the very bottom. Alfred ground 
his teeth together in bull-dog silence till they 
quite met, and with his young strong neck and 
his despair shook that great hulking fellow as a 
terrier shakes a cat, still grinding his teeth toge¬ 
ther in bull-dog silence. The men struck him, 
shook him, in vain. At last they got hold of 
bis throat and choked him, aud so parted the 
furious creatures: but not before Mrs. Archbold 
and nurses Jane and Hannah had rushed into the 
room, drawn by Cooper’s cries. The first thing 
the new comers did was to scream in unison at 
the sight that met them. On the bed lay Alfred 
ail but insensible, his linen and his pale face 
spotted Vith his persecutor’s blood. Upon him 
Iraeeled the gory ruffian swearing oaths to set 
tbe.hairon end. 

" rU stop your biting for ever,” said he, and 
raised a ponderous fist: and in one moment more 
Alfred would have been disfigured for life, but 
Brown caught Cooper’s arm, and Mrs. Archbold 
said aharplyto the nurses “Handcuffs!” aud the 
three women,pinned him simultaneously, and, 
taking him hJf by surprise, handcuffed him in a 
mxMnent wth a strength, sha^ness, skill, and 
determination not to be found in women out of a 
madhouse—luckily for the newspaper husbands. 

The other keepers looked astounded at this 
masterstroke; but, as no servant had'ever 
affronted Mrs. Archbold without bai^ dismissed 


directly, teey took their cue and said, “ We’ 
advised Mm, ma’am, but he would not listen 
to ns.” . 

“ Cooper,” said Jlrs. Ardibold as soon as she 
recovered her breath, "you are not fit for your 
place. To-morrow you go, or I go.” 

Cooper, cowed in a moment by the bandouffs, 
began to whine and say that it was all Alfred’s 
faMt. " Look at my nose.” 

But Mrs. Arohhold was now carried away by 
two passions instead of one, sad they were to¬ 
gether too much for prudence; she took a hand¬ 
ful of glossy locks out of her bosom and shook . 
them in Cooper’s face: 

“You monster!” said she; "yon should go, 
for that, if you were my own brother.” 

The two young nurses assented loudly, and 
turned and caokl^ at Cooper for cutting off such \ 
lovely hair. 

He shrugged his shoulders at them, and said 
sulkily to Mrs. Arohhold, “Oh, I didn’t know. 

Of course, if you have fallen in love with him, my 
cake is burnt. ’Tisn’t the first lunatic you have 
taken for your fancy man.” 

At this brutal speech, all the more intolerable 
for not being quite false, Mrs. Archbold turned 
ashy pale and looked round for a weapon to 
strike him dead; but found none so handy and 
so deadly as her tongue. 

“ It’s not the first you have tried to mceder,” 
said she. “I know all about that death in 
Calton Retreat •• you kept it dark before the coro¬ 
ner, but it is not too late, I’ll open the world’s 
eyes i 1 was only going to dismiss you, sir: but 
you have insulted me. I’ll hang you in reply.” 

Cooper tunied very pale and was silent; his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 

But a feeble, unexpected, voice issued from the 
bed and munnured cheerfully, though with some 
difficulty, a smgle word: 

"Justice!” . 

At au expression so out of place they aU 
started with suiprise. 

Alfred went on: " You are putting the saddle 
on the wrong horse. The fault lies with those 
villains Baker and Bailey. Cooper is only a 
servant, you know, and obeys orders.” 

“ What business had the wretch to cut your 
hair off?” said Mrs. Archbold, turning on Alfred 
with flashing eyes. Her blood once up, she was 
ready to quarrel even with Mm for taking part 
against himself. 

“ Because he was ordered to put on a blister, 
and hair must come off before a blister can go 
on,” replied Alfred soberly. 

“ That is no excuse for him beating you and 
trying to break your front teeth.” 

She didn’t mind so much about Ms side ribs. 

" No,” replied Alfred. “ But I Mt him first. 
And then 1 bit Mm, like an Irish|iavage: look at 
the bloke’s face 1 Dear Mrs. Archbold, you are 
my best friend in this horrid plaee,iand you have 
beautifiil eyes, and, talk of teeth, look at yours! 
but you haven’t much sense of jnslioe: forgive 
me for saying so. Put the proposition into signs; 
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there*s nothing like that for clearing away pre-- face. The result varied with the ch&racters of 
judioe. B. and C. have a scrimmage: B. begins fie watchers. That young face, ever sad, made 
it, 0. gets the worst of it j in comes A. and toms Mrs. Archbold sigh, and long to mate him happy 
away-^. Is that justice f It is me you ought under her wing. How it wro^ht on the purer 
to turn away; and I wish to Heaven you would: and more womanly Hannah will be revealed by 
dear Mrs. Ardibold, do pray turn me away, and the incident I have to relate. Alfred was sitting 
keep the other blackguard.” on a bendi in tbe corridor, bowed down by grief. 

At tbis extraordinary and, if I may be allowed and tbe Archbold lurking in a room bard by, 
tbe expression, Alfredian speech, the men first feasting her eyes on him through an aperture in 
stared, and then laughed; the women smiled, the door caused by the inspection pkte being 
and then were nearer raying than laughing. under repair—when an erotic maniac was driven 
And so it was, that justice handcuffed, strait- past. She had obtained access—with marvelloas 
, jacketed, blistered, and impartial, sent from its cunning—to the men’s side; but was now comjng 
bed of torture a beam through Cooper’s tough back witb a flea in her ear, and faster than she 
hide to his inner heart. He hung his head and went; being handcuffed and propelled by Baby- 
stepped towards Alfred: “ You’re what I call a face biceps. On passing tbe disconsolate Alfred 
man,” he said. “I don’t care a corse whether 1 the latter eyed him coyly, gave her stray sheep a 
stay or go, after what she has said to me. But, coarse push—as one pashes a Mfisp—and laid a 
come what may, you’re a gentleman, and one as timid hand, gentle as falling down, upon the 
can put hisselfiu a poor man’s place. Why, sir, 1 rougher sex. Contrast sudden and funny, 
wasn’t always so rough ; but I have been twenty “ Don’t be so sad, air,” she murmured, cooing 
years at it; and mad folk they’d wear the patience like the gentlest of doves. “ I can’t bear to see 
out of Jove, and the milk of human kindness out you look like that.” 

of saints aud opossums. However, if I was to Alfred looked up, and met her full with his 
stay here all my life, instead of going to-morrow, mournful honest eyes. “Ah, Hannah, how can 
I’d never lift hand to trouble you again, for you 1 be anything but sad, imprisoned here, sane 


taking my part again yourself like that.” 

“ I’ll put that to the test,” said Mrs. Archbold 
sharply. “ Stay—on your probation. Hannah !” 
And Baby-face biceps at a look took off his 


amongst the mad P” 

“ Well, and so am I, sir; so is Mrs. Archbold 
hei-self.” 

“ Ay, but you have not been entrapped, im- 


bandouffs; wliich she had been prominent, in prisoned, on your wedding-day. I cannot even 


putting on. 


gel a word sent to my Julia, my wife that ought 


This extraordinary scone ended in the men to be. Only think of the affront they have made 
being dismissed, and the women remaining and me pul on her I love bettor, ten times better. 


going to work after their kind. 

“The bed is too short for one thing 


than myself. Why, sho must have been waiting 
' said for me; humiliated perhaps by my absence. 


Hannah. “Lookat bis poor feet sticking out, What will she think of me? The rogues will 


and cold as a stone: just feci of them, Jane. 

“No, no; murder!” cried Alfred; “ 
tickles.” 


” tell her a thousand lies: she is vei-y high spirited, 
that Hannah, impetuous like myself, only so gentle 
and so good; oh, my angel; my angel: I shall 


Haunali ran for a chair, Jane for another lose you for ever.” 
pillow. Mrs. Archbold took off his handcuffs, Hannah clasped her hands, with tears in her 
and, passing her hand softly and caressingly over eyes; “No, no,” she cried; “it is a burning shame 
his head, lamented the loss of his poor hair, to part true lovers like you and her. Hush! speak 
Amongst them they relieved him of his strait- low. Brown told me you are as well as he is.” 
jacket, set up his head, covered his feet, and he “ God bless bun for it, then.” 

slept like a top for want of drastics and opiates, “ You have got money, they say; try it on 

and in spite of some brilliant charges by the with Brown.” 

Lilliputian cavalry. “ I will. Oh you darling. Wiiat is the 

After this the attendants never molested matter?” . 

Alfred again; nor did the doctor; for, Mrs. Bor Baby-face was beginning to whinfper. 
Arohhold got his boluses, and sent them up to a “ Oh, nothing, sir; only you ^ so glad to go; 
famous analysing chemist in Loudou, and told and we sliall be sorry to part with you: but ydh.. 
Mm she had; and said, “I’ll thank you not to won’t eare for that—oh! oh! oh!” 

prescribe at random for that patient any more.” “ What, do you think I shall forget you and 

He took the lady’s prescription, coming as it did your kindness? Never; I’ll square accounts with 
in a voice quietly grim, and with a momentary but friends aud foes; not one shall be forgotten.” 
wicked glwioe shot from under her black brows. “Don’t offer me any of yonr money,” sobbed 
Alfred was all the more miserable at his con- Hannah, “for I wouldn’t touch a. Qood-^,” 
finemont; his iielancholy deepened now there said she: “I shan’t have as much as a fcfts^r 
was no fighting to excite him. A handsome it. I’ll be bound; good-by,” said she again, and 
bright young face clouded with sadness is very never moved. 

pitiable, and I need not say that both the women “Oh, won’t you, though,” cried Alfred gaily, 
yrho had fallen in love wito him had thrar eyes, “What is that? and tliat? and that? Now, 
or at least ihe tmk of their eyes, for ever on his whqt on earth are you crying about? Dry your 
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i£W!Si, 70 u' dear good-faexrted giri: aj)|, 1*11 dry 
feemfeyeu.” » 

He took crai a wkito lutudkenduef and dried 
her ohoets gently for her, and gave her a parting 
kiss; hat the Jurchboid’s patience ores exhausted; 
a door c^«wd nearly opposite, and lh«e Ae: 
stood yellow with jealousy Mid sombre as night 
with her ebon brows. At sight of (his hrwering' 
dguxs H a aiiah uttered a squawk, and fled with 
etiedta red as fire. , Alfred, not aware of Mrs. 
Asshhcdd’^ sraouldering passion, and little dream¬ 
ing (hat jealous anguish and rage stood incar- 
ss^ before him, burst out lau^nng like a mis- 
ohieTous boy; -on this she swept upon him, and 
faxA him by both shoulders, and awed liim with 
her lowering brows close to his. “You un¬ 
grateful wretch,” she said violently, and panted. 

His colour rose. " Ungrateful ? That I am 
not, madam. Why do you call me so ?” 

You are; you are. What have I done to yon 
that you run from me to the very servants? 
However, she shall be packed off this very night, 
and yon to thank for it.” 

This was the way to wound the generous 
youth. “How it is you that are ungenerous,” 
he said. “ What harm has the poor girl done P 
She had a virtuous movement, and pitied me for 
the heartless fraud I suffer by; that is all. Pray 
do you never pity me P” 

“Was it this virtuous movement set her 
kissing you P” said the Archbold, clenching her 
teeth as if the word stung her, like the sight. 

“ She didn’t, now,” said Alfred; " it was 
1 kissed her.” 

“ And yet you pretend to love your Julia so 
truly P” 

“ This is no place for that sacred name, 
madam. But he sure I have no secrets from her, 
and kiss nobody she would not kiss herself.” 

“ She must be a very accommodating young 
lady.” 

At this insult Altred rose pale with auger, and 
was about to defy his monitor mortally; but the 
quickwitted woman saw and disarmed him; in 
one moment, before ever he could speak, she was 
a transformed creature, a pemtent; she put her 
hands together supplicatingly, and murmured, 

“1 didn’t mean it; 1 respect ^er,- and your 
love for her: forgive me, Alfred: I am so un¬ 
happy, (,h forgive me.” 

And bdiold she held his hand between her soft, 
taxing prims, and her proud head sank languidly 
•*(5i his shoulder, and the inevi table tears ran gently. 

Morals apart, it was glorious love-making. 

"Bother the woman,” thought Alfred. 

" Promise me not to do it again,” she mur¬ 
mured, “ and the girl shall stay.” 

“Oh, lord, j«s, I promise; though 1 can’t see 
Avhat it matters to you.” 

“ Not much, orud boy, alas! But it matters 

to her; for- “ She kissed Alfred’s hand 

gently and rose to her feet and moved away, bat 
at (he second step turned her head sudden as a 
bird and finished her sentence—“if j’om kis,. 
-'her before mo, 1 shall kill her before you.” , 


Here wns a fresh oomjAieation! The men had 
left off blisteing, tortaring, wd bullymg him; 
but his guardian angels, the women, were turn¬ 
ing up their sleeves to pull caps over Um, and 
plenty of the random scratches would £>11 on 
him. lY gnything could have made him pine 
more to be out of the hMrid plaoe, this volup¬ 
tuous prospect would. He hunted everywhere 
for Brown. But he was away the day with a 
patient. At night he lay awake for a long time, 
thinking how he should open the negotiation: 
he shrank from it. He felt a delicacy about 
bribing Beelsebub’s servant to betray him. 

As Hannah had originated the idea, he thought 
he might very well ask her to do the dirty work 
of bribing Brown, and he would pay her for it 
only in money, not kisses. With this resolution 
he sank to sleep ; and his sinrit broke prison: 
be stood with Julia before the altar, and the 
priest made them one. Then the church and the 
company and daylight disappeared, and her own 
sweet low moving voice came thrillmg, “My 
own, own, own,!’ she murmured, “ I love you 
ten times more for all you have endured for me;” 
and with this her sweet lips settled on his like 
the dew. 

Impartial sleep flies at the steps of the scaffold 
and the gate of Elysium : so Alfred awoke at the 
above. But doubted whether he was quite awake; 
■for two lips were touching his. He stirred, and 
somebody was gone like the wind, with a rustic of 
flying petticoals, and his door shut in a moment; 
it closed with a catch-loek; his dastardly assailant 
h-id opened it with her key, and left it open to 
make good her retreat if lie should awake while 
she was stealing what she came after. Alfred 
sat up in bed indignant, and somewhat fluttered. 
“ Co^ound her impudence,” said he. But there 
was no help for it; he grinned and bore it, as 
he had the blisters, and boluse.s, &c., rolled the 
clothes round his shoulders, and off to the sleep 
of the just again. Not so the passionate hypo¬ 
crite, who, maddened by a paroxysm of jealousy, 
had taken tliis cowardly advanti^ of a prisoner. 
She had sucked fresh poison from those htmest 
lips, and filled her veins with molten fire. She 
tossed and turned the livelong night in a high 
fever of passion, nor were the cold chills fraating 
of shame and fear at what she had done. 

In the momng, Alfred remembered this sub¬ 
stantial vision, and determined to find out wUoh 
of those two it was. “I sliall know by her 
looks,” said he; “she won’t be able to meet my 
eye.” Well, the first he saw was Mrs. Archbold. 
She met his eye full with a mild and pensive 
dignity. “ Come, it is not you,” thoughtAJfred. 
fVesently he fell in with flaunah. She wore a 
serene, infantine face, the picture of unobtrusive 
modesty. Alfred was dumb-foundered. “ It’s not 
this one, either,” said he. “ Bulb then, it must. 
Confonnd her impudence for looking so modest.” 
However, he did not speak to her;'he was look- 
out for a face that interested him far more: 
the weather-beaten oountenanee of Giles Brown. 
Ho saw him onoe or twice, but could not get 
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Mm alone till the afteraoon. He invited Mm give Hamiali iMtlw himdred pounds, on ecmdi- 
into his room: and when he got him there, lost tion she marries you; and, if she won't marry 
no time. “Just look mein the face, Brown,” yoi^ she shan’t have a farthing, <ajly a good 
said he quietly. Brown looked him in the face, hiding.” 

“ Now, sir, am I mad or sane f ” Brown was overpowered by his maniac's logic. 

Brown turned Ms head sway. Alfred landed. “You have a head,” said he; “ there’s nqf ha^; 
“No, no, noneof your tricks, old Mow: look I'll go in, if I die for it.” 
me in the face while you answer.” They now put their heads together over the 

The man oolourei “ I can’t look a gentleman means. Brown’s plan was to wait, and wMt, for 
like you in the ilsxje, and tell him he is mad.” an opportunity. Alfred’s was to make one this 
“ I should think not. Well, now; what shall very night. 

I gdve you to help me escape P” "But how can IP” said Brown. “I shan’t 

“ Hush! don’t mention that, sir; it’s as much have the key of your room. I am not on watch 
as my place is worth even to listen to you.” in your part to-night.” 

“Good! then I must give you as much as “BorrowHannah’s.” 
your place is worth. Please to calculate that, “ Hannah’s P She has got no key of the male 
and name the figure.” patients’ rooms.” 

“ My place! I wouldn’t lose it for a hundred “Oh yes she has; of mine, at all events.” 
pounds.” “What makes yon think that, sirf” said 

“Exactly. Then I’ll give you a hundred Brown suspiciously, 
guineas.” Alfred didn’t know what to say: he could not 

“ And how am I to get my money, sir P” tell him why he felt sure she had a key. 

" The first time you are out, come to Albion “Just go quietly and ask her for it,” said he: 


guineas." Aurea man t Know wnat to say: ne ooulO not 

“ And how am I to get my money, sir P” tell him why he felt sure she had a key. 

" The first time you are out, come to Albion “Just go quietly and ask her for it,” said he: 
Villa, in Barkington, and I’ll have it all ready “don’t tell her I sent you, now.” 
for you.” Brown obeyed, and returned in half an hour 

" And suppose you were to say, ‘ No: yoti with the key of the vacant bedroom, where the 
didn’t ought ever to have been confined?’ ” hobbles and chains were Mdden on arrival of the 
“ I must trouble you to look in my face again, justices. 

Mr. Brown. Now, do you see treason, bad faith, "She teUs me this is the only key she has of 

avarice, ingratitude, rascalit y in it ?” any room in this corridor. But dear heart,” 

“ Not a grain of ’em,” said Brown, with an said Brown, “how quicksighted the women are. 
accent of conviction. “Well, now. I’ll tell you She said, says she, ‘if it is to bring sorrowful 
the truth; I can read a gent, by this time: and true lovers together again, Giles, or the like M 
I’m no more afeard for the money thau if 1 had it that, I’ll try and get the key you want off Mrs. 
in my hand. But ye sec my stomach won’t let Arohbold’s hunch, though I got the sack for it,’ 
me do it.” says she. ‘ I know she leaves them in the pwrlour 

This was a sad disappointment: so sudden, at night,’ says Hannah. She is a trump, you 
too. “ Your stomach ?” said he, ruefully, must allow.” 

“ What do you moan ?” Alfred coloured up. He suspected he had 

“Ay, my stomach. Wouldn’t your stomach been unjust, 
rise against serving a man that had done you the “ She is a good, kind, single-hearted girl,” said 
worst turn one man can do another—been and he; "and neither of you shall find me ungrate- 
robbed you of your sweetheart.” ful.” 

Alfred stared with amazement. It was evident by the alacrity Brown now 

Brown continued, and now with some emo- showed, that he had got his orders from Hannah, 
tion; “Hannah Blake and I were very good It was agreed that Alfred should lie down at 
friends till you came, and 1 was thinking of ask- night in his dothes, ready to seize the right 
ing her to name the day; but now she won’t moment; that Hannah should get the key, and 
look at me. ‘Don’t come teasing me,’ says she, watch the coast clear, and let him out into the 
‘ I am meat for your master.’ It’s you that have corridor; and Brown get him down ^ a back 
turned the girl’s head, sir.” stairs, and out on the lawn. There he would 

“ Bother the women!’’ said Alfred cordially, find a ladder close by the wall, and Ms own arqjs 
“Oh, what plagues they are 1 And how unjust and legs must do the rest ' "' 

you are, to spite me for the fault of another. And now Alfred was a changed creature: his 
Can I help the fools from spooning npon eye sparkled ; he walked ou' air, and already 
meP” He reflected a moment, then burst out: sniffed the air of liberty. 

"Brown, you are a duffer—a regular duffer. After tea Brown brought in some newspapers. 
What, don’t you see your game is to get me out and made Alfred a signal, previoijaly agr^ on, 
of the place? Jfyoudo, in forty-e%ht hours I that tlie ladder was under the east wMl. He 
shall be married to my Julia, and that dumpling- went to bed early, put on Ms tweed shooting¬ 
faced girl will be cured. But if you keep me jacket and trousers, and lay listening to the 
here, by Ode, sir. I’ll make hot love to your clock ''''ith beating heart. 

Hatmah, boiling hot, hotter than ever was—out At first feet passed to and fro from time to 
<of the isles of Greece. Oh! do help me out, .time. These became less frequent as the night 
and I’ll give you the hundred pouuds, and I’ll wpre on. 
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Presentiy a light foot paased, stopped at the 
door, and made a sharp scratch os it with some 
aettl instrumeat. 

It was the key. He time was not ripe to use 
it, but good Hannah bad taken this way to let 
Mm know she bad got it. 

PMs little scratch outside his door, oh it made 
his heart leap and thrill. One gmt difficulty 
was overcome. He waited, and waited, but with 
glowing, hopeful heart; and at last a foot came 
swiftly, the key turned, and Hannah opened the 
door- She had a bull’s-eye lantern. 

“Take your shoes in your hand,’’ she 
whispered, “ and follow me.’’ 

He followed her. She led him in and out, to 
the door of the public room belonging to the 
second class patients. Then she drew her whistle, 
and breathed very softly. Brown answered as 
softly from the other end. He was waiting at 
the opposite door. 

“All right,” said she; “the dangerous part is 
over.” She put a key into the door, and said 
very softly, " Good-by.” 

“ God bless you, Hannah,” said Allred, with 
deep emotion. “God in heaven bless you for 
this.” 

“He will, he does,” said the single-hearted 
girl, and put her other hand to her breast with a 
great gulp. She opened the door slowly. “Good- 
by, dear. I shall never see you again.” 

And so these two parted; for Hannah could 
not bear the sight of Giles at that moment. He 
was welcome to Alfred though, most welcome, 
and conducted him by devious ways to the 
kitchen, lantern in hand. 

He opened the kitchen door softly, and saw 
two burly strangers seated at a table, eating with 
all their souls, aud Mrs. Archbold standing 
before the fire, but looking towards him: for she 
had heard Ms footsteps ever so far off. 

The men looked up, and saw Alfred. They 
rose to their feet, and said, “ TMs will be the 
gentleman, madam P” 

“ Tes,” said Mrs. Archbold. 

“ Your servant, sir,” said the men vety civilly. 
“ If you are ready, we are.” 


BARDS IN RAILWAY TIMES. 

SuEEiDr, never was any place of assemblage 
much less bardic in its aspect than Swansea— 
i^usy, grim, ill-built town—to be approached 
«(ffir6ugh clouds of copper-smoke, which make 
the traveller feel as if he was digesting essence 
of new pence.—Save for a scrap of an old castle— 
and above the town a backnound of soft and 
•rather wild Mils, here and tiiere studded with 
charming villas, overlooking a sea-view, with a 
headland and ‘a lighthouse—Swansea is as un- 
bardic to see as Leeds, or Oldham, or any modern 
Lancashire or Yorkshire town, knee-deep in its 
cinder-heaps, and cut into quarters with tram- 
roads and viaducts.—Neither are the descendants 
of the Druidesses as plenteous as they were in 
South Wales. Time was, and in the memofy of' 


not veiy old men, when the market-place of Swan¬ 
sea was like a poppy-bed of three colours, scarlet. 


foreign sailors thrown on shore by bad weather 
(and I remember a wrecked Breton crew, who 


thw sold with the uttermost clearness). 

The local journals remind us how Eisteddfods, 
with all the glory of their brfic ceremonies, 
not many years ago held session at the Lamb 
and Flag, up the Swansea valley—or at the 
Cadwallader Arms somewhere else—with a tipsy 
Reverend Monkbarns in the chair. Of later years 
light has forced its way in, even among the sepul- 
chres of the Druids, and with light some discrimi¬ 
nation of that which is true from that which is 
false. 

The Bards, nevertheless, still congregate in 
Wales, north and south. There was a rival 
Eisteddfod held not many weeks ago at Rhyi. 
The other day (as the Star of Gwent reported) a 
Druidical pic-uic was held on a Sunday at Garth 
Maelwg, a medicinal spring on a mountain near 
Llantrissent. The Welsh people obviously cling 
to this old festival of theirs; aud seeing that 
there is reality in their love, let me tell some¬ 
thing of what was (o be seen and heard at the 
late successful Swansea festival—which was the 
orthodox Eisteddfod of the year. 

Hark to the tune with wMch these stately 
gatherings is opened: 

“ The Truth against the World. —In the 
year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty- 
three, the sun approaoliiug the Autumnal 
Equinox, in tlie forenoon of the First day of 
September, after due proclamation and notice 
of one year and a day, this Gorsedd is opened 
within the Borough of Swansea, in the province 
of Gwent, with invitation to all who may as¬ 
semble here, where no weapon is unsheathed, 
and where judgment will be pronounced upon 
all compositions and works of merit submitted 
for adjudication, in the face of the son and the 
eye oi light.”—The Truth against the World. 

Inimical Saxon eyes can liken the above pro¬ 
clamation of Welsh truth against a wicked 
world everywhere else, to nothing so mnch as 
one of the' Chinese proclamations opening the 
Feast of Lanterns, or declaring that the sons and 
daughters of the Celestial Empire may now go 
out and gather Fekoe to sell to the barbarians. 

To this prelude sueceeded, at Swansea as 
elsewhere, a thrilling aud mystical ceremony 
transacted at an altar, from wMch radiated 
stones, canonically arranged in a dirty meadow— 
and where, undistwbed by the clanging of boiler¬ 
makers, and the screech of the steam-whistle, as 
the train rushed in from Oystermoutb, Bards 
took their degrees, and guests, i^io clung to the 
old tradition, were elected Ovafes-^female, as 
well as male. 

There have been such phmiomena as great 
ladies who have trifled with antiquarianism, and 
who have unpronounceable honorary titles,' 
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soundmeto Saxon ears like Tankard, or Grooiye, same specimens, which, idas! (tiiongh Saxons, 
or Sick-pablia, or other such distinctire and cba- let us be honest) may be found m onr ohWbers 
raoteristic nonna, who still offer prises to the best of legislature, or at any worshipful piddh: dinner 
harpers, and would willingly take not the wall in the county of Middlesex. 

(but the law) of other great ladies, who hare rival But there was more than, all this at the 

minstrels in fee and favour whom they would en- Swansea meeting, otherwise I should not have 
joy to see invested with badge and medal There harped on it, with all its sense and nonsense, as 
are still painstaking schoolmasters and tranquil a curious characteristic festival. Missing the 
curates, all immense improvements on the fast first morning, I heard, to return to the speeches, 
generation, whose time Wgs heavily on their on the third an excellent practical address by the 
hands during the winter, and who innocently set Mayor of Swansea—and on the fourth a discourse 
themselves to express and to display that learn- by the Bishop of St. David’s, which was ad- 
ing is better than ignorance,—that loyalty does mirable in justice, in illustration, and in counsel, 
not mean rebellion, and that from the time of and thus I fear was bat in seeming relished by 
Caradoc and Llywarch Hen downwards, the some of the small local people, who are nothing 
men of Wales have taken the lead in arms and when not blowing up the fire of their own ana 
arts,—in theology, science, and poetry.—I think their admirers’ narrow vanity.—It was droll to 
—considering the predominance of the tone of see the historian of Greece laid hold of on the spot 
Fluelen in essays as well as addresses to be and made a Druid of almost ere he had sat down, 
heard—Shakespeare, who has been proved to be Throughout the week it was obvious that 
everything to sul men, must some day have been every one’s heart was in it.—^A flaming advertise- 
deraonstrated to have been Welsh by bsrtli. ment of a Circus promised, among other iutel- 
The Bards, Ovates, and untitled public, aie lectual and anti-bardic temptations, that a cele- 
positive cormorants, in the quantity of addresses brated pugilist should display his testimonials, 
they will swallow—and ostriches in the tough including a goblet, value five hundred pounds, 
and dry fare they will digest, English and Welsh, presented to him by a patron of manly sports 
And they particularly delight in the popular (engine-driving among them), of whom England 
oratory addressed to prejudice—by the pleasant has iieard enough ana to spare—and that two 
local man, who knows this squire by sight, and female Blondins should perform the “sensation 
calls the other harper by some other title added to feat” of going round a ring of rope fifty feet 
Tankard, which proves mighty consolatory to the from the ground, on the outside of the faiiiy 
harpist—a speaker proved to be a Bard, no doubt, tent, and, on their meeting, tliat the one should 
by the figures of his admiring speech, as, for in- vault over the otherbut I am happy to say 
stance, wen eulogising the concerts, he delights that I have not heard one whisper among the 
in “ the gradations, the people, the gaslight, and humblest of the audiences of six thousand people 
the general brilliancy of the assembly”—a Bard by which it could be gathered that one single man 
confessed by his meteoric hair, which, liow'erer, had seen the goblet of glorious origin—or that 
does not stream after the fashion of Gray’s one single woman had been terrified into screams 
Bard, but falls regularly back from his fore- and fainting-fits by the magnificent show of 
head in the new fashion of genius brought m female grace and intrepidity.— (Perhaps the 
by Dr. Liszt.—Wc fancy that this speaker can dronching rain threw cold water on the latter 
only have felt the pulse of the illiterate among part of the show !)—On the other hand, the best 
his congregation, when he declares that, having shops in Merthyr Tydvil were one day closed by 
tolerated England as a country of which Wales common consent, in order to give the people a 
is the nucleus, he is not to be expected to chance of enjoying either thisoardic contest or 
care a whit for any country or continent over a great rifle display at Dowlais—or the opening 
the sea—on the contrary, that if the dwellers of Nanndu Church.—Everywhere the people 
in such small tracts of land cut one another’s were talking of essays and prizes and choirs and 
throats like the Kilkenny cats (why not the cats tunes—some of wntiim letters to the papers, 
of Caerphilly?), it is all one to him so far as while holding forth unfe inn portico or railway 
his great patriotic and philanthropic heart can bridge, to protest against injustice in award of 
care.—But they enjoy most the funny Cambrian the prize?, or to tell how some genius,'to whose 
weechifier (suppose we call him Foneddigion a bardic title I cannot approach nearer than Ket- 
Boneddigesau), great in winks to his audience, tle-in-a Dell, had basely flaunted, like the Jittk- 
greater still in the flapping of his wings, and in daw, in plumes which literally belonged to tftlly- 
personalities which may hit or miss.—-I hope all ar-hyd-y-nos—meaning the speaker.—I am afraid 
do not habitually scream in a treble voice as it runs in the blood of the Bards to enjoy playing 
loudly as did the Swansea one, who in his black “ a hand of litigation” now and then, 
suit and clerical cravat, and in the gesticulating It is time, however, to take a look at the 
vehemence of his outcries, reminded me of a Pavilion where the solemnities tjok place. 
Methodist revivalist under whom I suffered at a On the outside, the Pavilion looked ragged 
field-preaching many a year ago, being pointed and miserable enough, built on a rough piece of 
out by the.earnest man as the sinful Dives, who ground hard by the docks, which tne myriad 
■was to be hbld up as a terror and warning to his tramping feet under a storm of rain easily con- 
congregation. They enjoy, in short, any and verted into mud. It was not hard to believe that 
, every variety of the washed-out talker—quite as the.temporary building of deals had been hired 
fresh, quite as glib, quite as long-winded, as the j cheap; less easy to conceive it large enough 
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to bold six' or seven tliousand persons., Then, 
as is too common in Inglsnd, tiui doors 'were 
almost too narrow to admit a sinffle file ol 
gfuests: and tbe liage neat>whiskered policeman, 
with belt and badge (bardio again), woo took tbe 
tickets of sinprs, p%eis, mid patrons, blocked 
this rude and straight portal so substantiall;, 
as to make all entrance thitber somewhat of a 
hezoic event.—^But wilbin, tbe good proportions 
of tbe ball, danked with galleries, decorated 
with flags, balconied with white, pink, and blue 

{ lanels, ucked with laurel-wreaths and garlands, 
it with horizontal lines of gas, and liberallv 
flUed with a public, every face among wbiob 
was beaming with enjoyment, put one into a 
festive humour.—There was far less of beadle¬ 
dom, far less of gold oliain and ’scutcheon work 
than I had expected; though still, by fits and 
starts, more than a Saxon could take religious 
delight in. Generally the preparations on tbe 
platform were simple to untidiness; and though 
there was, of course, a President, and a state 
chair, and a table, and a grand pianoforte, and 
a row of busts of Welsh celebrities, anti a huge 
head of a goat also sculptured, which was 
turned upside down, with Saxon want of respect 
for its beard,—I am ashamed to say, that see¬ 
ing preparations for music and state, my mind 
wandered with a sort of melancholy feeling 
far away to the notion, that we got up better 
Druid work ia London, at Coveiit Garden, when 
“ Norma” is the opera. 

But with all this disorderliness, there was not 
the slightest show of licence. The chorus, ga¬ 
thered from many miles round, numbering on 
the first night four hundred persons, was made 
up of iron-forgers from Merthyr Tydvil and Dow- 
lais, of the copper miners who so largely con¬ 
tribute to the smell of new coinage perceptible 
in the town, of workers from the small farms 
on the soft wild hill-sides of the Neath and 
Swansea valleys.—Yet not an instance of rude¬ 
ness, or bad manners, or drunkenness, did I 
see; and 1 think only one discontented artist, 
a man of Dowlais, with a bamboo-coloured beard, 
and who was too much vexed at being squeezed 
by his fellow choristers not to bestow his vexa¬ 
tion on us as he passed, seeing that there was 
no one else in the way. “ Iss and iuteed,” he 
oompliined, " there was no room to sing.” He 
was pacified by a little neighbourly inquiry;— 
favoured ais with some particulars about the 
oompetitiou on tbe following morning (wo 
arrijred, did I say ? on the eve of the first day’s 
dnwert), and also with the fact that he sung 
beace.—li was pleasant not long after to see 
him shoulder to shoulder with a rosy-clieeked 
little girl, in one of those saucer-shaped straw 
hats wbioh look very shabby to persons who re¬ 
collect the probably much more uncomfortable 
flower-pot of beaver, which was the height of 
fltsbion in the good days ere Bards came in to 
siog at Swansea by railway, from Baglan, and 
the Mumbles, and Cwmllynf^—^Nothing, again, 
oonld be conceived better than the relations of 
gentle with simple. On the one side there was 
no parade, on the other no sycophancy. 


Tbe singing of thechonu. wa»n great pleasure 
and astoniehment. Nothing c^ tlw kuia was in 
existence when I find knew thia tMr^ town. 
Then if one wandered up among the hilla, where 
tbe wild tunes grow, and the tinkling of the 
triple harp used to be beard,, as well as the 
clinking of the pot of ak, in every pnblic-hottse, 

—^there might be heard preto voiees, as fresh as 
the hriar-rose on the cheeks of the girls who 
owned them, and perhaps FennilUon singing,— 
nothing wonderful, a thing hardly deserving the 
name of improvisation, wMch any three singing' 
persons or more having an aptitude.for rhyme, 
some courage, aud no fear of common-]mtoe, 
could master with a week’s practice.—^But the 
union of many voices in those days was enough 
to sour the sweetest temper. It may have been 
to drown all consciousness of the psalmody, that 
so many of the small clergy there belonged to 
the TruHiber party in the Establishment, and 
became so unequal to the performance of the 
afternoon service. 

Now, much as Shenkin of the noWe race, who 
believes that Eve belonged to Merionethshire, 
would like to stand still,—Nature and the times 
have been too strong for him. The enormous 
stride which choral music has made iu England 
during the last thirty years, has compelled the 
princijiality to follow.—^The power and the plea¬ 
sure of co-oporation liave got hold of the men, 
who come up from the mines, or ride home 
from the forge on a grimy waggon along a 
tramway, in the midst of scoria and cinders, 
or work at trade in town, or at husbandry in 
country.—The folk of Cornwall and Northum- | 
berland, so far as I know, are far less tuneful; 1 

and I do not fancy that the farm labourers of 
Kent or Warwickshire would trudge so far, or 
work so heartily, to get to a singing practice. 
The spirit of melody lies deep in the hearts of 
Ihc Welsh.—Their women have, as a race, very 
sweet, if not very strong voiees; and recollect¬ 
ing as 1 do the far more experienced trebles of 
Bradford, Manchester, Norwich, and those we 
hear in Loudon, 1 can credit these maids and 
matrons of Glamorganshire with admirable and 
prepossessing natural gifts. The type of the 
Welsh female voice has been most advanta¬ 
geously shown and thoroughly appreciated in 
England, by the delicious national singing of 
Miss Edith Wynne.—^It is impossible to recal 
anything much more real and attractive than 
the sweet zealous concord of the chorus in the 
charming old tunes, which have been so well 
harmonised by Mr. John Tnomas. One ooiUd 
swallow a column of titles as fantastic aud 
foppish as anything in the book of DeHa 
Cruscan folly—one could let pass display after 
display of unnatural and puerile pretenskm—for 
the sake of anything so real and so peculiar. 
Never could melodies, never chorus, have 
been more heartily relished.—It '^curious and 
pleasant to see how one bass singer,, who could 
not constrain his delight, made a running accom¬ 
paniment to the tune while it rose or fell, up and 
down the back seam of his neighbour’s cim, as 
if the same had been the keys of a pianoforte. 
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Tbe firnateiis of touch oiraed bj ibe cB)>ital 
GlaaioTgaii folk wts brought home to mj 
ahouldeis hj su eutbuslustio treble, urho came 
forward from her seat behind me, rapt in pleaaore 
and excitement, and beat rery good time as on 
a timbrel, just bdow my coHar, while three bards 
■were singing Pennillion.—A North Welsh night¬ 
ingale was well received; but she was welcomed 
as a mere wren, compam with a South Welsh 
linnet belonging to the shire, for whose advance¬ 
ment and education many a mite of money had 
been laid together by the bands of homely work¬ 
ing-folks, Emd many a mile had been walked, in 
order that their own old neighbour and play¬ 
fellow might not want a chorus.—This appor¬ 
tionment of admiration was not fair in an mtistic 
point of view—^not untinctured with local vanity; 
yet there was so much of honest, cordial, afi'cc- 
tion in it, that it was good to see. 

Another truly pleasant exhibition could have 
been seen nowhere else than at one of these meet¬ 
ings; the competition of single female voices. 
They had to sing for a prize, without accompani¬ 
ment, “The Blackbird,” as lovely and symmetri¬ 
cal a melody as exists, from the collection of old 
melodies noted down by a lady, in her day the 
most exquisite amateur singer 1 have ever heard 
—^Miss Jane Williams, of Abcrpergwm. lu 
turn, called to present themselves by all manner 
of unpronounceable names, such as would befit 
the sprites that hop round a witches’ caldron in 
the opening of a pantomime, but which, wheu 
translated, might possibly express a lark, a linnet, 
a missel-thrush, and a soul’s delight, there stopped 
forward four candidates, one after the other— 
Linnet, Missel, Thrush, and Soul's Delight, 
irresistibly recalliug the wives of Shem, Ham, ami 
Japhet, as they appeared with quaint hats, rosy 
cheeks, and petticoats calculated to stand much 
■wear and tear in the Koah’s ark of our infant 
days.—I never saw the vocal foinalc who thought 
so much of her music, so little of herself—so little 
of the “ eyes to be made” from under those straw 
saucers,—or of the shrinkings which so touch- 
I ingiy bespeak indulgence,—as every one of these 
■ four sweetly-voiced South Welsh singers.—The 
face of a fifth girl, on the second day, who was 
excluded from alike competition because she had 
not given due warning of her ambition, 1 shall 
not soon forget—as she crept back to her seat, 
after a vain appeal for remission of rule—it was 
so sad, yet not in the least jealous. 

The men, as a body, having bright intelli¬ 
gent faces, some very finely featured, though 
generally sallow, seemed more conscious,—not, 
therefore, more iil at cash,—than the women. 
When the competitions of the choirs took place, 
it might be Mrceived, from more than one 
wieider of the bkton, tiiat the airs and graces of 
a conductor do not depend on an embroidered 
shirt, neither ou a coat without a wrinkle. I noted 
one handsome follow, who, without meaning it, 
was as wMmsical to see as the diligently pre¬ 
pared originhl “Bones” of the first blaok band, 
that let in the enchantment of pseudo-negro 
.melodies upon the public of Enghmd. 

The controversy, again, for the prize triple 


harp (prise fifteen pounds), wbich also ineladed 
a year’s instmetkm on that bardie instrument, 
was cur'Kms, tbough among the lesa estimifole 
passages of the festival.—Why the perpetuation 
of an inferior instrument, because it was the 
one beloved by the Ap Pestiniogs and Pwyll 
Rbuddlans, who had nothing better to discourse 
upon, shoidd be encouraged, brings us back to 
the weakness of natianahty, which is the wehk 
side of these exhibitions. Why not keep in an 
Eisteddfod all that is real and permanent ? Why 
encumber it with anachronisms such as these, 
which, if they contain any education at aU,jDiily 
contain the education of prejudice ? An excel¬ 
lent artist, in every sense honourable to Wales, 
who, I veiiy believe, would “ die on the breach” 
rather than see its old customs wear out,—whose 
heart and soul have been in this festival,—^re¬ 
ceived the first great modem commission, given 
under the new dispensation of common sense— 
to write a national Cantata for Swansea. This 
has been accomplished most creditably by him: 
only the Welsh w'ords have been translated into 
English before having been set—and there is far 
more of Bellini in the body and soul of his melo¬ 
dics aud their treatment than of “Daffyd y 
Garryg-wen,” or “Nos Galan.” 

One more scene,—and I have done with 
these desultory notes on what I saw and heard 
during four os curious aud amusing days as I 
have ever spent.—The crowd was tremendous 
on the evening of the third concert, many hun¬ 
dreds having forced their way in more than the 
Pavilion could hold.—A beam in one of the 
galleries gave way ; splinters began to fall from 
another, and this in a building rocking with a 
crowd, and so frail, so flaring with line upon 
line of gas-jets, and so scantily provided with 
adequate outlets, that the panic which grew 
aud spread, aud the screams (if ever screams are 
excusable), were justified by -what was really 
imminent as a matter of periL The women, 
though a few did scream, were more valiant than 
, the men, I fancy;—since 1 hear of one brute of a 
fellow (no Bard, I hope) leaping over the gal¬ 
lery on the beads of the women,—and I have 
since enjoyed in print the thanksgiving for safety 
of a clergyman who was so overcome by terror, 
he declares, as to have fallen into drowsiness, 
and who rejoiced greatly when he could rid him¬ 
self of the “fatal grasp” of two merei|ess ladies 
who had clang to him for protection^—Per 
contra, however, a most remarkable exShwfo 
of the manner in which a man should beluve 
under such circumstances was shown by the 
Mayor, to whose instant coolness, courage, and 
admirable decision—in calling out, not the mili. 
tavy, but the music—tlie saving of hundreds of 
lives may have been owing. He comm^ed 
instant attention by a trumpet-ciijl; he quie^ 
the fast-growing agitation by suddenly bidding 
the choir strike up our Nutionai Hymn, 
and when the chorus, supported by all the 
people, died away, he then insisted on the hall 
being cleared till its security could be ensured 
for the subsequent performances.—No one less 
resolute coula have got this done, so unwilling 
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■wstethe maiority of'women recovering from tbar 
affdght, ancl stnggling men, to be die^d out of 
a single bar of the musical rights—-whetiier to be 
enjoyed in English or Welsh—beloimng to their 
portion of the Eisteddfod. I recollect nothing 
like that ten minntes of confusion—that sudden 
power of Mnsio to still the waters of terror 
—that strujs^ of enthusiaBm against common 
sense and sawty—so admirably overruled by the 
despotic will of one in authority. Eor a less 
exercise of ready wit and real power has many 
a Clelt been diibned a Bard,—and many a Ssixon 
EotoiMe Eeeble received tbe easily-won honours 
of knighthood! 


CAN YOTJ BIDBP 

The yard of Mr. Mason, the eminent horse- 
dealer, 18 a delicious scene. It is designed by 
some great colourist—probably of the Dutch 
school—a great artist who knows where to 
draw the fine—a delicately plaited line too— 
with regard to his arrangements of straw-colour; 
where to throw in a bit of red brick; and where 
to ease that off again with some subdued and 
pearly whitewash. Tills mighty genius, again, 
is accomplished in tbe art of sprinkling sand; he 
is also the man to deal with such pieces of still 
life as a pail and a besom, while as to his eye for 
throwing in a stable cat in exaci ly the right place 
—to an inch, mind you—who can approach him ? 

It is perhaps the passing'through this beauti¬ 
ful region that causes the residence of the Me- 
ehanioal Horse, which is at the back of the 
premises, to appear, to the observant eye, mote 
unspeakably blank and terrible than it really is. 
For the convenience of his works, which are— 
like some people’s minds—too large for his body, 
and are placed in a room underneath him, this 
terrible beast resides in a loft—a loft with sloping 
roof, and only just light enough to tumble off 
discreditably by. In ascending to that loft you 
have a feeling as if you were going to succour a 
family in distress, as if you were going to stand 
by the death-bed of a malefactor, as if you were 
ascending to the boxes of a booth-theatre at a fair. 

The Mechanical Horse is a black horse, with 
an expression of eye which encourages approach, 
mth an engaging and innocent tuft of mane on 
his foreliead, with a practicable neck and tail, 
and with an iiapracticable set of legs, which are 
downed up tight as in the act of clearing 
"Bmbcr.” His appearance is on the whole 
natural, but he has a steel bar growing out of 
his stomach and deseending through the floor of 
the room into the abysses beneath, which we do 
not often observe in the real subject, and be is 
entirely surrounded on all sides by mattresses, 
which is also xot tlie case with the living animal 
—^more’s the pity. On probing the animal’s 
body with our thumb, we found, to our un¬ 
speakable relief, that it was soft, and at the 
same time firm and elastic. 

(te tbe walls of the loft are one or two small 
notices entreatii^ “gentlemen not to hold on 
by the animal’s neck, tnhm in difficulties ”—words 


of sinister and tralfie augury—while exactly 
in front of the monster’s nose k a very small 
mirror, about six indies square, the presence of 
wliich is as inexplicable as that of what looks 
like a very large corn-bin, on which the eye of 
the Mechmiicm Horse may be observed to rest 
thoughtfully in his passive moments. 

Altogether, itmay fteely be acknowledged that 
the scene is the reverse of cheerful. Tbe padded 
floor suggests the idea of the tortore-diamW, 
and this terrific monster rising out of the mat¬ 
tresses, presiding over all, with an expression 
about bis neck as of a knight at chess who has 
just won a game against all mankind, seems to 
carry out the torture idea in some tnysterious 
way. .What this must be on a moonlight night 
one dares not think—and yet —that looking-glass 
on the wall—that oom-bin, haply a bed by night, 
a bin by day—does some one sleep in this place P 
It may be so. There is a certain German young 
man whose business it is to shout to the men 
in the regions below, conveying to them in a 
foreign language directions as to the movements 
of the M. H., telling them when the animal is 
to rear, or jump, or kick, or twist, or fall as 
upon ice. It is, moreover, the function of this 
same individual to help in the execution of these 
manoeuvres liv fugging at a cord attached to the 
body of the M. H., in order to give additional 
impetus to its movements. Now the question 
is, does this personage sleep in the room with 
the Mechanical Horse ? His ajipearance seems 
to suggest that he does. He is intensely melan¬ 
choly, and given to the heaving of great heart¬ 
breaking sighs during pauses in tbe performance. 
He has it, moreover, distinctly inscribed on his 
countenance, and proclaimed m his whole bear¬ 
ing, that he disbelieves in the M. H., and more¬ 
over hates him with a detestation that knows no 
bounds. How he must long for a change in the 
quadruped’s appearance. One almost wonders 
that he does not whitewash the brute covertly in 
the watches of the night. 

The “stable companion” of this depressed 
entleman lias a much better time of it. His 
usiness is to ride the horse for the benefit of 
spectators. He is never thrown now, being up 
to all the moves of the monster, but he rs in 
this respect alone in his glory, as according to 
his own statement tlierc is absolutely no one un¬ 
accustomed to the M. H. who has gone through 
iJl the exercises in the list without coming off 
sooner or later—generally sooner. 

The Mechanical Horse is not without a bio¬ 
grapher. A small pamphlet is to be had on the 
premises, which repays perusal. On the very 
fly-leaf of this work we are informed that “the 
art of horsemanship consists in the rider’s know¬ 
ledge to manage under all circumstauoes his 
point of gravitation, and that of his horse, with 
ease and grace,” a statement pqt forth by the 
author of the pamphlet. Colonel von Hamel, 
with the greater confidence, because it seems 
that he was from "his very boyhdod destined 
for the equestrian career,” whatever that may 
be. One thing, however, is certain, namely, 
that ten years of that career have been devoted 
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br the colonel to the constraction of this {nece 
of mecbanisin, for which be claims, hoverer, an 
amount of honour and glorjr which we shall 
hard); be disposed to concede to him, when he 
affirms “that it is a matter beyond donbt'that it 
remains unparalleled among inrentions.” 

The writer of this work then goes on to tell 
ns that by practising sufficiently upon this un¬ 
paralleled invention you may be "taught to 
counteract any series of movements the most 
▼ioious horse may practise;” that through it 
“the different theories of horsemanship advo¬ 
cated by our modern schools may he put to a 
practical test;” that the Mechanical Horse 
stretches—^horrible to relate—“ all the muscles, 
sinews, and tendons;” “ teaches the rider always 
to keep his balance while on horseback, or in 
case of need to disentangle himself from U, 
safely landing upon his legs.” We are further 
told that the inexpensive diet of our friend thc 
M. H. consists or a few tablespoonfuis of oil 
now and then, in the course of the day, and the 
same quantity of tallovr per week, and wo are 
cautioned that it should oe always fitted up in 
a room “ at least twenty-six feet square, because 
the horse, if rapidly turned, may Bing its rider a 
distance of three or four yards.” 

These inviting preliminaries disposed of, 
Colonel von Hamel gives us a list of the dif¬ 
ferent exercises which are to bo practised by the 
student who would master this fiery quadruped. 
These exercises are no less lliau thirty-two in 
number, and arc in some cases rid her remarkable. 
Take, for instance. No. 1. “To mount (with¬ 
out spurs), from the left side (the horse being 
quiet), in the horizontal position, rearing, kick¬ 
ing, and leaning position.” Now, passing over 
the mysterious caution about spurs, which in a 
sane community one would hardly think could 
be needful, one may venture to inquire,—did 
any one ever see a horse remain “quiet” when 
in a rearing, kicking, or leaning position ? As 
to this last, by-1.lie-by, we are free to confess 
that a horse in a leaning position, unless with 
something to lean against, is altogether an 
equestrian novelty to us, nor do we believe that 
any man in his senses would wish to be on the 
back of an animal which had so far lost itself as 
to have contracted this slothful habit. As to 
the two other positions mentioned, it is true 
that a man might, under some circumstances— 
may they ever remain practically unknown to 
us—want to mount a rearing or kicking horse, 
jjut then surely the animal would all the time be 
in violent motion, and having mastered the art 
of mounting a beast whicli remained quite 
ttaiionary, with his hind-Ie^ or his fore-legs 
high in air, would prove of nut little use when 
you come to have dealings with an un- 
mechanieal horse in a state of violent activity. 

Exercise,No. 9. “Hiding up and down hill, 
with sudden turning, the hitt being low or very 
steep,” has an alarming sound, but what is it to 
No. 11, ‘‘ The side jump and twist—to also the 
falling oil right or left side, as upon, >c«” P What 
, a complication of horrors is suggested by this 
eieroise. Having the ill-luck to possess a horse 


with a pendoioug habit of jumping a{|d twisting, 
yoiK occasions require that you should in-' 
variably take your ride upon m iee; to get 
yourself in training for this sort of fun, away 
you go to the M. H., and learn how to conduct 
yourself under the oiroumstanoes. 

In Exercise 13, “ The horse turns round to the 
left, while rearing, kicking, buck-jumping, or 
jumping to the side or twist;” and in 13 the 
same takes place “to the right;” while in No. 
37 “the rider stands in the left stirrup, and the 
horse rears, kicks, jumps, or twists;” though, why 
he should stand in one stirrup while undergoing 
so terrible an ordeal, instead of sitting ailose 
with both feet well dug into loth stirrups, it 
would be hard to say. 

. One or two specimens of these exercises 
must suffice, but having duly practised the whole 
thirty-two a sufficient number of times, the 
pupil is promised by Colonel von Hamel: “ 1, 
a great suppleness of the body, and a firm seat; 
3, an elegant and unconstrained deportment; 3, 
a firm hand; 4, the presence of mind requisite to 
govern himself and horse; 5, he wiu. be ac¬ 
quainted with all tricks and vicious habits of the 
horse; 6, all danger being past, he will have got 
rid of that timidity so injurious to persons who 
have never been on horseback; 7, he will be 
under no embarrassment in jumping ditches or 
fences; 8, in any position he will be able to keep 
his balance without any over-exertion.” 

Whether all tlicse advantages are attainable 
by means of praclising on the Mechanical Horse 
or not is a matter of question; whether the man 
wlio can get at last to be able to sit the M. H. 
will be an accomplislicd rider on tlie living ani¬ 
mal, is uncertain; but for one thing we can most 
certainly vouch by personal observation, and 
this is, that a man may be a practised and expert 
horseman as far as the real living quadruped is 
concerned, and be entirely unable to keep his. 
seat oil the back of the Mechanical Horse. 

On the occasion of a certain visit which we 
paid to this exhibition, there were present all 
sorts of persons who were devoteo to what 
Colonel von Hamel calls the " equestrian career.” 
There were both amateurs and professionals, 
rough-riders, grooms, and even a farrier of the 
Life Guards. This last individual was so 
entirely convinced by wliat he saw that it he 
got on he should infallibly soon find himself 
sprawling on the mattresses, that nothing—no, 
not all the persuasions which were lavislwd upon 
him by everybody present, would induceViim to 
try his luck. Pernap he felt tliat he was too 
big to let down his dignity, perhaps lie thought 
that his rolling on the tick would seriously com¬ 
promise the service. At any rate, he reframed 
from exhibiting himself. And he did well 

Other and more enterprising spirits were not 
wanting. They saw the sliovwnan keep on, and 
saw no reason why they should not keep on too. 
But they forgot one very important element in 
his success. It has been mentioned that while 
one of the professionals employed to exhibit the 
Mechanical Horse was mounted on his back, the 
dthec, by pulling a cord, directed and gave ^di- 
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txnial forod^ to the horse’s movemeBts, first of 
1 ^ shoatmK to those «ki worked bebw what 
ihoM movements were to be. Now his direo- 
iioBs were given in alsmgoage whieh the rongh* 
rites and grooms who mounted theH. H. could 
not comprehend, bat which the German confede¬ 
rate on the hwse’s back eo*td. He, therefore, 
knew what was coming. The others did not, 
whieh made all the deference. 

Mairf persons present, but cbiefi^ those who 
had newly arrived and bad not witnessed the 
discomfiture of others, mounted into the saddle 
with considwable confidence of demeanour. The 
first movements, the alternate rising of the head 
and then of the quarters, partook somewhat of 
the nature of the frisks of that domestic animal 
the rocking-horse, and were easily endured, but 
as soon as more violence was given to the exer¬ 
cises they invariably made acquaintance with (he 
mattresses. And it was a curious thing to ob¬ 
serve how the company assembled in the loft 
enjoyed evwy fresh casualty, and even thirsted 
for more; while, perhaps, even more remarkable 
was tbe conduct of the victuns tbemsclies, who, 
so far from wishing to deter others from follow¬ 
ing their example, would urge and stimulate the 
other members of the company—and more esjie- 
cially the Horse Guard—to lose no time in saving 
the credit of the British nation, and “ witch the 
world with noble horsemanship.” 

But the best chance was invariably with new 
comers, who did not know the nature of the 
beast, and who, in this respect, belonged to that 
class which rushes in where angels fear to ticad. 

Now it was impossible not to observe that the 
little horsey men who had been so ignomiuiously 
defeated were aU inclined to get together afier- 
wards in comers, eyeing their conqueror, as he 
stood triumphant m the middle of the apart¬ 
ment, with malignant glances, conspiring and 
.pbttiiig against him, and occasionally wishing 
that some especial champion in whom they had 
confidence would just happen to look in and 
“throw his leg over—that was all.” These 
gent^ would also from time to time disparage 
the invention of Colonel von ilaniel, and in¬ 
sinuate that it “ weren’t no good—really.” One 
of the unhorsed ones even gave a name to his 
hero, and remarked that “he wished Mark 
Gripper would show his ’ed up that their stair¬ 
case.” This he said with a defiant glance at 
the two Germans, and a look of appeal to the 
rest oCjthe company, who, though they had 
never/neard of Mack in their lives, would have 
beenvlad enough to see him at the moment, or, 
indeed, anybody else who would oblige tliom by 
getting on to the Mechanical Horse and rolling 
off again with ignominy. It was quite curious 
to ol»erve how the public lipgered and lingered 
on at this exhibition, sustained by a secret hope 
that some fresli victim would soon arrive. As 
to the uaenterprising Life Guardsman, he really 
seemed unable to tear himself away at all. 

The noise of footsteps ascending the wooden 
stair which led to the abode of the Mechanical 
Horse was at all times exciting to the persons 
assembled in Mr. Mason’s loft, but, just at the 


moment witf whieh we at present have to do. 




entranced with expectation and hope. Wha^ 
then, was the delight of the eompa^ when there 
gradually emerged through the floor first one 
gentleman in a stable-lmt, a stable-jadcet, a 
stable-waistcoat, and drab stable-legs, and tW 
another individual similarly accoutred. The 
external appearance of both these persons was 
quite enough to convince the least initiidod 
of the company that they were devoted to the 
“equestrian career,” while to those who were 
themselves behind the equestrian scenes the 
new arrivals were at once recognised as two 
well-known members of the horse-breaking fra¬ 
ternity ; indeed, one of them, the tallest and 
thinnest, was no other than the renowned Mark 
Gripper himself, whose advent had just before 
been so ardently desired by the jSdechanical 
Horse’s latest victim. 

Those gentlemen present who had the good 
fortune to be personally acquiunted with the 
new arrivals, hastened to accost and welcome 
them, whilst those who were less happy con¬ 
tented themselves w'ith a running criticism on 
the respective merits of tliese two illustrious 
jiersonages. The general public hung upon the 
words of tbe initiated, of course, and lost their 
dignity in so doing. 

“Ah, Mark ’ll '(iek on to him, mind you,” 
says a mau with a blue bird’s-eye pattern scarf, 
and a pin wrought into the semblance of a huut- 
ing-wliip, with the thong twisted round the crop. 
“That’s what Mark’ll do,” he added, looking 
round him with the air of a man who doubts his 
own prophecy. 

“No he won’t,” replies another of the ini¬ 
tiated ; a very little man, who had just before 

f rovelied ou the mattresses, and whose nose 
ad been very red ever since. 

“And why won’t he?” retorts the other. 
“ I’vo seen that man afore now on the back of 
a hauimal as went through such a variety of 
games as this here humbug of a thing has never 
even thought of in his sleep—a animal as ’ud 
catch hold of you with his teeth when you was 
a going to mount him, or ram your leg up again 
the stable wall the first moment as ever you 
!^t upon his hack. Talk about mechanical 
horses after that!” 

" Well, that don’t prove nothiug,” puts in 
the little man with the reddened nose—“nothin’ 
at all.” 

“ Don’t it, and why not, prav P” 

“Why, because,” eoutiiiuod red-nose, “the 
haninial you speak of was a hanimal; and made 
of flesh and blood, and gave you some notice by 
the mere haspect of him, and by the roll of his 
eye, and the plant of his ear, wliat he was going 
in for. But this here piece of goods—which 1 
won’t call it a horse at all—with g, eye like a 
angel and a ear that don’t tell you nothink at 
all, and with a boiler and what not inqide him, 
for aught I know—why you might as well try 
to sit a steam.eagiDe when she’s got off the line 
and her boiler’s a bustin’.” 

Bed-nose had it all his own way after tMs ex- 
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position, vMch seemed to find iminenee fa*ear 
mthe eves otfsUtUe gentlemen who hadreceatlj 
been, nnliandsomelv Malt with by the M. H. 

• " Who’s the other one f ” inquired the man 
with the bird’s-eye neekoloth, not unwilling to 
start a new subject. " Him with the gaiters.” 

“ That man’s one of the best ’orsemen in this 
country,” replied the other. “ He’s Mr. Grant¬ 
ham’s rough-rider.” 

“What’s that Bill Stunt?” inquired'an 
equestrian hero-worshipper. 

“Yes, that’s Bill Stunt, young man, and it’s a 
pity there ain’t more like him.” 

“ Is he a better rider than Mark ?” asked the 
neophyte, eagerly. 

The little map with the angry nose made no 
reply to this question for some time, and then 
he said, “No, lie ain’t,” but in a manner to for¬ 
bid any more remarks. 

And now, after a little conversation with 
the two showmen, and after a good dual of press¬ 
ing, such as modest performers require m fore 
they will undertake to favonr the company with 
asoug, the renowned Mr. Maik Gripper advances 
wUh a confident smile towards the invention of 
Colonel von Ilamd, and putting his left foot 
into the stirrup is presently on horseback. 

The word of command to start the machinery 
is now transmit ted without delay to tlio mechani¬ 
cal department below, and Mr. Gripjicr, still 
sniiliug, is rocked gently backwards and for¬ 
wards two or three times, in a sort of pre¬ 
liminary exercise. That done, the il. H. seems 
to Ihink it time to declare his intoiitionsa little, 
and accordingly ho raises himself into an erect 
osilion, and Air. Clipper has to practise all he 
nows in order not to slip off igiiomiiiiously over 
the animal’s tail. This danger overcome, the 
M. 11. tries our friend the other « ay, and gets his 
hind-legs so well up into the air, that the back of 
Mr. Gri))per’s hoad—Alr. G. still smiling—almost 
touches Ills horse’s quarters. This exercise is now 
repeated several times with increased rapidity, 
but still our friend keeps his scat, and murmurs 
of triumph circulate among the initiated. 

These straightforward up and down move¬ 
ments on the part of the M. II. turning out a 
failure, this noisome beast goes to work with 
those side jumps and twists which are set fortli 
in exercises Nos. 11 and 12 of Colonel von 
Hamel’s list. 'These are evidently found to be 
more trying to the scat of our rough-rider, and 
Mr. Gripper is observed on more than one 
occasion to forget his accustomed smile for a 
moment or two. Still he keeps on, in so 
creditable a manner that the gentleman with the 
bird’s-eye cravat evidently thinks that he will 
yet triumph over him of the glowing nose, 
while the unhorsed ones believe that they are 
about to be avenged at last. 

But now the machinery seems to work 
something quicker than it did at first; the 
different exercises, instead of succeeding each 
other wiCh some approach to an interval between 
each, appear to bo disordered, and, as it were, 
jnmbled together. The Mechanical Horse is 
evidently becoming desperate, and his plunges 


and side jumps are an violent and inSeasant that 
Mr. Gtiji^er loses hk smile altogether, and 
begins to wear a harassed aj^eanaiee, and to 
show what ore called in sporting iaagusM nn- 
mistaksble symptoms of “distress." It. is 
painful to relate, moreover, when we reflect-upoo 
this gentleman’s reputation, that sometimas 
when the M. H., after rushing violently to the 
right, suddenly turns round and goes (df to the 
left, there seems for a moment every probabUitv of 
his rider’s not accompanying him back, and {tie 
a fact that at such times a considerable amount 
of daylight is to be seen between Mr. Gripper’s . 
“point of gravitation” and his saddle. At length 
Mr. Gripper gets more and more heated, and 
more and more distressed, the space between him¬ 
self and the saddle Mts more and more alMming 
for the security of the point of gravitation, ana 
finally, after one particular swerve to the right 
on the part of the M.H., which swerve is charao- 
(erised by an especial virulence and malignity, 
Mr. Gripper’s “ point of gravitation” goes alto¬ 
gether, the m.yttresses receive another victim, and 
the Mechanical Horse achieves a new triumph. 

The rough-rider gets up, having regained his 
smile now that it is all over, and acknowledges 
himself beaten in a manner that defies criticism. 
But the sensation among the initiated ones is 
profound in fhe extreme, and exhibits itself in a 
more marked disparagement of the Mechanical i 
Horse as a test of equestrian prowess than has 
hitherto been elioited. As to the little man with 
the red nose, the triumph of his powers of pro- 
plmcy is so complete, that he feels it unnecessary 
to put it into words, but he turns round to the 
discomfited one with the sporting neckcloth, 
and favours him willi a look far more eloquent 
than speech. 

As to the glee of the Life Guardsman, it is so 
great that he is obliged to unbutton his jacket 
and take out what one had thought was chest,, 
in order to wipe the dew of rejoicing from his 
brow. That done, he rises to the full extent of 
the capabilities of the loft, looks triumphantly 
down the stripe on the outside of each of bis 
legs, and marches out with a great jingling of 
spurs. He is, upon the whole, looked upon as 
having achieved a success. 

The defeat of the eminent Mr. Gripper did 
not datmt bis companion, whom we have heard 
described us rougli-rider'to Mr. Grantham. 
This hardy adventurer took his turn-at the new 
invention with a sanguine countenance and every 
appearance of hopefulness. It soon obcame 
apparent, however, that this one’s pointr of 
gravitation was by no means more secure than 
liis friend’s had been. His efforts to maintain 
it were indeed noble and heroic in the extreme, 
but it was not to be, and in due time he shared i 

the fate of all the rest. There never was a more | 

undaunted rider, for he was up Main and again | 

on the horse’s back in no time. His courage was i 
not rewarded. Tiie famous “side jump and , 

twist” were resorted to_ with the usual deadly , 

result, and after a second tnmUe this excellent i 

and courageous man seemed to think that he had 
had enougii of it, and retired. 
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sileat deUberation by seeing three magpies upoi 
the roof of a thatched cottage, one oi the elde 


on several rooks uttering a variety otw&, clear, 
:er modulated notes, plainly expressive of the affec- 

L- _j--..* - A* tf av. /_,ji* __j 


in tile next kouse, some* two hundred yards off, became still, and when a loud warning croak was 
we were serionsly assured that the magpies had heard several times, first the males and then 
only perched on the cottage where we saw them the females flew up, wheeling above the trees, 
because they had been driven away from the and all the shrill voices of the young became 
abode on which they first alighted and rested as mute. As he left, he heard the rooks settling on 
messengers of death. Among the prodigies their nests. Cro^s of anger, pantings of fear, 
which Shakespeare makes Kmg Henry say dissatisfied grunts, and flappings of wings, oon- 
aooompanied the birth of the Duke of Gloucester, trasted with the soft low notes he had heard by 
are the cries of owls, dogs, crows, ravens, and surprise. 

pies: Montaigne says beasts have language; we, it 

n,, .u VI,I -1 •_ is true, understand nothing of it; but whose 

faultisthatFTheymaydeeluss^^ 

Dogs howl’d, and hideous tempests shook down ^ them. But Dupont (fe Nemours 

tjees; wouldnolconfes8thi8stupiaity,foroneira^nmg 

The raven rook’d her on the chimnev’s top, be understood it. And to teach, if possible, to 

And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. others somewhat of this language, ke pubHsbed 

.r, , „ X 1 1 • translations of the songs of the nightingale 

But the raven appears to have been pre-emi- (Chansons du Rossignol)T and the Crows’Die- 
neatly the ominous bird of our forefathers, and ,io„ (Dictionnaire des Corbeaux). Mr. A. 
oMheir melodious echoes the poets. Lady E. Knox says the disturbed raven ones “Oh !” 
Maebelh uses a popular illustration when she Captain Id'Clure, the Arctic voyager, says 
exclaims = , the raven may be seen, when the winter is so 

.TV , ,, . cold that wine is frozen within a yard of the 

■ fire, winging his way through the air as vigo- 

Woden, the Scandinavian Jupiter, is called the rously as if he were breathing the soft and warm 
god of the ravens. “ Three ravens,” says the atmosphere of an English spring. Two ravens 
prose Edda,“ sit on Odin’s shoulders and whisper once established themselves as friends of the 
in his ear the tidings and events they have heard family in Mercer Bay for the sake of the scraps 
and witnessed.” Tlicy arc called Hugin and of food thrown to them by the men. But the 
Munin (Mind and Memory). He sends them ship’s dog resenting this infringement of his 
at dawn to fly over the whole world, and they vested rights, used to fly at them, trying to 
return at eve towards meat-time. Hence it is catch them with his mouth. Observing this, 
that Odin knows so many things, and is called they were wont, just when the mess-tias were 
the Raven’s God (Krafnagud). being cleared out on the dust-heap, to throw 

Old fables have often some truth connected themselves intentionally in his way, and when 
with them, and when tlie Arabs say Malio- he sprang at them fly only a few yards off; and . 
met turned the crow from white to black for when the dog made another run they made an- 
croaking " ghar, ghar, ghar” (cave, cave, cave), other flight, until they had lured, tempted, and 
in order to direct his pursuing enemies to provoked him to the shore a considerable dis- 
the cave in wbieli he was hiding, the fable lance. They then flew swiftly to the ship and 
probably points to a period when Albinism the dust-hoap, and had goneridly picked out the 

a vailed among the Arabian crows. The Eug- best scraps, and made no small way in devouring 
word croak is the Syrian name of the raven; the whole, before the return of the outwitted 
and it is not to be supposed that a crow could and mortifioil-lookiug dog. 
not cry "ghar,” for they have more variety in Instead of regarding ravens, crows, or rooks, 
their notes, even when untrained by man, than as birds silly enough to be bamboozled by a fox, 
tliey get credit for: sixty dilfereut notes having the tendency of serious narratives and authentic 
been counted. White ravens often occur, observations is to give us very high idpas of 
Ravens with white patches are described by their intelligence. They have a very imense 
several ornithologists j and white crows, white and a very intelligent hatred to foxes. Mr. 
rooks, and white ravens, liave been seen ocoa- Waterton says of the crow (0. oorone), "Mmy 
sionally. an hour of delight do I experience, when, having 

Rooks can imitate the note of the jackdaw or mounted up to the top of a favourite oak whiou 
the bark of the dog. During the early hours of grows on the border of a swamp, I see him 
winter mornings rooks haunt a field under my chasing the heron and the windhover through 
bedroom window, and I can, as 1 lie awake, dis- the liquid void until they are tost in the dis- 


Maoffillivrayy visiting a rookery at night, was how loud his croaking l^aow inTeterate kis 
greaUy suiprised at the variety of notes emitted hostility!—when he has espied a fox stealing 
m the rooks, instead of their monotonous kr-A4. away from the hounds under the covert of some 
When still some distance from the rookery, he friendly hedge.” 

stopped to listen, and was surprised to hear Hooks are said to be so very sagacious that 









'not bniid tkw nests ' <^n trees 
from viiioh tbe bade bas 4teeD smdea to mart 
tinm to be teiied. , !&ii tbe explanation is yeejr 
eimple. Decaying trees beooiee less and l«ra 
t^tic and nUse (^ntore inittle, their topmost 
branches i(i»d toe bade less and less security 
for toe ttCeUvl toeir nests. When choosing 
twigs to buiU their with they reject dead 
and brittos mes,. and select the freshest and 
supplest to^ can tear off from rigorous trees. 
2 na iaseeantyof the brittle and rotten branches 
wben prored by the winds, is to the jrooks an 
iatdligible enough notice to qnit, or to avoid, 
rntoont its being at ail necessary to snpixise that 
toeyeaa read a sign so arbitrary as the felling 
BMrk of toe woodman. 

, 1110 boldness and the wildness of this group 
of lards seem dependent chiefly on the treat¬ 
ment they experience &om man, making them 
either familiar or wary. The hooded crow of 
Ceylon fC. splendens), for example, is described 
ax eqaaily audacious and fearful; andacions, 
because the natives rarely disturb him; and 
fearful, because he has seen his kindred mnr- 
dered by the white man’s gun. British rooks 
building near churches, mansions, or in cities, 
being but rarely fired at, I have pretended 
to fire at them with my stick, without in the 
least disturbing thmn, either in their rookeries 
or hi tbe fields. The Ceylon hoodies, like the 
British rooks, bnild near public buildiiigs. Near 
the Gbvemment House there is a rookery or 
hoodeiy in some hibiscus trees, a species of 
midlaw, yielding useful fibres, such as sunhemp. 
These crows mc rarely or never seen far from , 
town; and in town toey are most audacious. 
Mr. £.L.lAyaid says, if you leave your break- 
ftst-table with the window open but for a 
single moment, on returning to it the rustle of 
his wii^ as he is flying off, the marks of his feet 
upon your white tablecloth, aud the gashes of 
hu beak in your pat of butter, prove the rapacity 
and the nimbieuess of the marauder. As for 
the poor woman who bakes aud selb cakes, 
called hopper or oppah, this crow is the plague of, 
her life. He patientlv watches her proceedings 
mdilthe cake is cooked and laid in her open 
basket ready to be sold, or stolen. And then, if 
she chances but to look aside, a crow may be 
seen dropping softly down from the roof of her 
hut, and snatching the cake out of her basket. 
And woe befals her if she gives chase. Bor a 
flockBf‘hoodies may then seize the opportunity 
of ransacking her cottage, robbing her dried fisb, 
scattering to riee, upsetting her chilli, and 
smaahiag h« glass and crockeryMr. Layard | 
has seen his boy’s hand bleeding‘from the bite 
of a oroiy, which tried to snatch his buttered 
bread onf of it; and yet if but a stick is pointed 
at one of these faefid thieves, away it flies for two 
or three hundred yards, screeching the alarm to; 
the whole rookery. 

“ What a brave soldiertbe raven is 1” said an 
old Highlander once to Mr. Maogillivray; “be 
flghts the eagle, who is font times his size.’’ 
“ But let us consider the matter/’ says this 
zeidoss ornithologist. “There goes toe white¬ 


tailed eagle t Iiauncbed from toe rook ef Idulr 
she advances along the cMffi on her wi^ to the 
inland hills, where she expeots to find* supply 
of food for her young. Now ^ is opposite the 
promontory of Hi, whence, croslriiig in fierce 
an^r, rush two ravsnsf The eagle aemns not 
to heed them; but they rapidly gi^ upon her, 
and separating as toey oome up in hmr wake, 
one ascends and the other glides beneath, menac¬ 
ing her and attempting to peck her. While she 
regards the one Mow, that above plunges to¬ 
wards her, the other in the mean time threaten¬ 
ing vengeance below.” But there seems to be 
more pestering than fighting in the attack. 

The truth is, that several species of birds be¬ 
sides the skuas are garotters; and garotting is 
always, among birds as among men, a cowardly 
and rascally business. The \mte-headed eagle, 
the representative of the United States of 
America, was objected to by Beniamin Franklin 
because he 'is what is now called a garotter. 
Franklin wished some nobler bird to be selected 
than this bird of bad charactci-, which does not 
get his living honestly, and is, besides, a rank 
coward, whom the little king-bird, not bigger 
than a sparrow, attacks boldly, and drives out of 
the district. Alexander Wilson has graphically 
described how the White-headed eaw garottes 
the fish-hawk, a kind of osprey. From some 
gigantic tree he surveys the shore and ocean, 
and seems calmly pontemplating the snow-white 
gulls slowly winnowing the air; the busy sand¬ 
pipers (tringte) coursing along tbe sands; trains 
of duciu streaming over the surface; silent aud 
watchful cranes intent and wading; and cla¬ 
morous crows. High over all these hovers 
tbe fish-hawk, whose wide curvature of' wing 
aud sudden suspension in the air, shows that he 
is settling over some devoted victim of the deep. 
His eye Kndles at the sight, and balancing him¬ 
self with half-opened wing, the eagle watches 
the result. Down darts the osiwey, the roar of 
his wings reaching the ear as he disappears and 
makes the foam surge around. 'Wlicn the fisli- 
liawk emerges struggling with his prey and 
mounts into the air with screams of exultation, 
tbe American eagle gives chase, and soon gains 
on the fish-hawk. Siach strains his utmost to 
mount above the other, displaying the most 
elegant and sublime evolutions, until the unen¬ 
cumbered eagle is just on the point of reaching 
his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, pro¬ 
bably of despair and honest execration, the 
latter drops ids ^h; the eagle, poising himself 
for a moment as if to take more certain aim, de¬ 
scends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp 
ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill-gotten 
booty silently away to the woods. 

The white-headed eagle thus garottes the 
osprey as tbe skua garottes the gall, and Mr. 
Thomas Edward, of Banff, once sayv a coeby and 
two hoodies garotting a heron. Early in the 
summer of ISlS be was loitering in the hilb iff 


Boyndie, when he saw a heron Men with jwo- 
visiotts for his family flying heavily homewards 
from the sea, pursued by three crows and a 
brace of magpies. Mr. Imward concealed him- 
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hjrpoaris; ^^uided to iniqaitjr, more «id 
more an;^; aad then, 'nrhile making a near 
swoop, was shot. Bat the trick wmch was 
successful once was not successful twice, when 


tried with the companion crow. Another device 
was thou^t ot ffiglit large rats having been 
caught in the rabbit-trans, were placed within 
sight of the ootbj, and a large ferret was pinned 
dom in the eat’s place. Attracted bv the chat¬ 
tering of ferret unable to get at the rats, the 
00 % flew within range and was shot. A steel 
tcsg) baited with egg-shells, and put upon the 
top of a cropped hedge close killed a third 
corb> And thus the ash coppice was cleared 
of the invading corbies; and a few dajjs after¬ 
wards the rooks began to return to it, only, 
however, to build there four or five nests where 
fifty or sixty had been. 

Invasions and garottings, thefts and murders, 
taking place both among birds and men, 1 am 
happy to be able to say for rooks, crows, and 
ravens, and for herons alike of the oinerous and 
purple species, that, upon the whole, they earn 
their living honestly. Even the skuas, 1 may 
mention by the way, are not always garotters. 
The Bev. R. N. Dennis, rector of East Blatch- 
ingtoD, Sussex, assures me that he has shot 
both Fomarinc and Richardson’s skuas upon 
floods, which were feeding on earthworms, 
floods upon pastures during storms drown vast 
numbers of earthworms, wliich come up to the 
surface, and the skuas feed upon them. Like 
gulls, skuas throw up when wounded. Lord 
Clermont confirms this observation strikingly. 
On the sixth of June last, Lestris parasiticus, 
the Arctic skua, was shot while following a 
plough in a field five miles from Newry and 
three from the coast. The skua was picking 
up the worms kid bare by the plough. Re¬ 
membering that the skuas usually get their living 
.by gai'ottiug honest divers, it is pleasant to 
know that they sometimes try what an honest 
life is like. 


principle, common to the Indian fisberntan, the 
salmon epearers of Scotland, the Canadian blue 
heron, and many otiier &bers, the fiiench 
^have recently invented a new method trf fish¬ 
ing. Eindling an electric light in the sea, tlie 
curious fish in crowds surround and whilst 
they are satisfying their scientific curiosity the 
french fishermen extinguish the light, and in 
the sudden darkness enclose them in tl^r nets. 

There is a consideration of which I submit 
ravens and crows ought to have the benefit. 
Mr. A. E. Knox has, in his OrnithologicM 
Rambles in Sussex, described a raven daring 
long-continued frost looking the very picture m 
despair, as in pensive attitude and with muffled 
plumage his dusky figure may be noticed 
perched on some withered bougli. Then, in¬ 
deed, 

Othello's occupation’s gone, 
and in his hour of need he migrates to the sea- 
coast, where he feeds on dead fish. Mr. Wolf 
has designed an illustration of this description, 
and certainly Othello, with his claws embedded 
in the snow and icicles, does look, from the stand¬ 
point of a camfort.able fireside, not a little mi¬ 
serable. But Arctic, voyagers tell us that the 
raven finds a hard frost, which even those of us 
who retain the keenest recollections of the 
Christmas-eve of 1860 cannot imagine, to be 
something enlivening and jolly. Sportsmen who 
have shot ravens, crows, or rooks in hard winters, 
have been astonished to find them in fall flesh, 
fat and plump. The Rev. Leonard Jenyus, 
feeling some desire to know how rooks support 
tliemselves during severe frost, had one of them 
shot and brought to him. It was, he was sur¬ 
prised to find, lit most excellent condition. The 
stomach and its accessories were covered with 
layers of fat. All this group of birds are omni- 
vorons. A rook has been seen talting a fish 
out of the lake in Kensington Gardens, and 
devouring it upon the bank. Bat their special 
food consists of animal remains, and this food is 


The purple heron, the squacco heron, and the 
egrets, shade off from the herons to the bitterns. 
And here I may mention, that herons have been 
supposed to have an .odour in their legs wliich 
attraeta fish within reach of their beaks. Anglers 
used to mix their fat in the pastes which they 
used for baits. "And some afiirm,’’ says an 
old writer, "that any bait anointed with the 
marrow of the thigh-bone of a heron, is a great 
temptation to any fish. The scent from his legs 
was oonsidered to be attracting to them when 
he waded in the water.” What the common 
heron is said to do by appealing to the sense of 
smell, the Canadian blue heron does by working 
on tlm sense of siglit. On the breast of this 
heron, covered by the long plumage of the neck, 
is a tuft of soft tumid feathers, which, when the 
long neiffl feathem are raised, and the tuft ex¬ 
posed, in the dark emits a phosphorescent light. 
The fishermen aver that when wading knee- 
deep in the water at night, the heron brings 
the fish within his reach by showing his light, 
jast as the Indian does by placing ms torcu of 
pi^-pine in the prow of his canoe. On this 


most abundant in hard frosts. Cold is the 
caterer of death; and death is the caterer of the 
devourers of the dead. During severe weather, 
innumerable animals of all kinds benumbed with 
cold fall asleep, and sleep the sleep from which 
there is no waking. Birds are then found frozen 
to the branches of trees, stiff and dead. 1 once 
lived for three years with a clump of trees in a 
garden just before my bedroom window, which 
commanded a view enclosed only by distant 
hills. During the sleepless nights of a long ill¬ 
ness, I learned to distinguish the notes of be¬ 
tween thirty and forty different species of birds, 
and their different hours for beginning their 
ohatteriugs, whistlings, and warbUngs. In the 
winter of 1853-4, when the tftwa from the camps 
in the Crimea added miserable thoughts to the 
sufferings of every suffering British,household, 
word came to my bedside one morm'ng, throagh 
the pale lips of awe-stricken children qnd ser¬ 
vants, that at least a dozen birds were to be seen 
noon the trees of the clamp frozen and dead. On 
the Christmas-eve of 1860, a eat was frozen to 
death, and found next morning standing ereot 
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OB aQ fours in the snow. Most obserrel* in 
field* and forests hare wondered what cosaes of 
all the dead anunals who die erer; winter. And 
the explanation is, that there exist groups of 
aniimds with o^titutions to resist yerj intense 
cold, who instinctiTely prefer animal remains. 
The hard frost spreads tteir banquet; and in 
retom they diminish the noxious gases which 
spread pestilence; whilst even in the instinct 
which prompts them to shorten the pain of 
dying bir^ and mammals there is beneficence. 


MAKING IBEE WITH A CHIEF. 

It was almost all over with the Chariot of 
Fame, A 1 at Lloyd’s for thirteen years, and 
two thousand tons burthen. Captain Barclay 
said so. Sam Johnson, the first mate, said so. 
All the crew agreed with Captain Barclay and 
Sam Johnson. 

Only Heaven knew where we were; save that 
we knew too well that we were off a nasty coast 
on a dirty night. 

A brazen sunset had brought on a three days’ 
hurricane, and there w'e were, the pumps clogged, 
the crew worn out with working at the pumps, 
the hold full of water, the bulwarks washed 
away, labouring in the trough of a yeasty sea, 
and every plank creaking and groaning as if its 
heart were breaking. It was a pitch-dark Sep¬ 
tember night, and we could not see even the 
bare poles against the sky; and even with the 
night-glass we could make out no coast, though 
we all of us pretty well knew that we should he 
on a lee shore in a few hours, if the wind did 
not go down, and the vessel answer her helm a 
little better. 

It was about three bells, as near as may be, 
when Captain Barclay, a respectable God-fearing 
man as ever came out between the dock gates, 
called me down into his cabin. 

“Martingale,” says he, "you being super¬ 
cargo, are not called upon to work at the pumps, 
no more than you are called upon to dip your 
hands in the tar bucket; but you have done it,” 
says he, “and you’re a brave honest fellow” 
(those were his very words), “ and I thank you 
for it in the name of our employers; your life’s 
a valuable one to the shin, and I insist on your 
turning into my berth—^tlie sea breaks into yours 
—and sleeping till I call you when the dog watch 
comes on. No words, Martingale; turn in, and 
I'll tell the steward to bring you a stiff nor’- 
wester.” 

I could not very well refuse, for I was wet 
through and worn out, so I thanked liim, and 
turned in. 

He gave one look at a portrait of his wife that 
hung over the sofa in his cabin, took down his 
speaking-trumpet from the brackets over his 
desk, wished me good night, and went on deck 
again. . 

Three ifiinutes afterwards, llic steward’s boy 
came in with the cold grog; the constant seas 
that the vessel shipped having put out the galley 
fire. 


“ Where » Mr. Johnson, WlHMia#” I said to 
the boy. 

" He is at the pumps, sir, and he says he 
won’t leave them tul daybreak." 

I drank the grog and lay down. The wwd was 
so tremendous that it drowned all otha noises; 
but in a moment I was dreamiog of the old 
orchard at home in Lanark, and fancying ny> 
self listening to the burr of the old thrashi^ 
machine. Tiie sea might roll mountains, the 
wind might threaten us with death, tlie Cha^ 
of Fame might plunge and struggle; but I was 
asleep and at rest. 

I suppose I most have slept six lionss, for 
when 1 awoke the wind bad gone down, and 
there was a dead calm and a suenoe so intense 
that I think it must have been that which awoke 
me. It was just daybreak, and the pale sun¬ 
light fell softly and cneerfaUy On the cabin wall, 
lighting up the picture of the emtaiu’s wife. 
Vexed at having slept so long, I leaped up, 
dressed as I was, and listened. 

Not a sound, no noise of deck-cleaning, no 
patter of bare feet, no hearty cries, no pacing, 
no words of command, no running up and 
down the cabin stairs, no clattering of plates in 
the cabin. 

I washed my face and was out of my berth in 
a moment. The fore-cabin was an inch deep in 
water, and the stairs were strewn with tangled 
ropes. I was up in three strides. 

Gracious Heaven! till the last day I have to 
live, I shall never forget how my heart beat at 
the moment that 1 set foot on deck and saw that 
I was there, alone. 

Yes, alone. There was not a soul left on 
board. A straw hat and a telescope lay by the 
wheel, but the wheel itself was broken and use¬ 
less. By the galley door hung a tarpaulin coat 
and an axe, beside a shattered spar, a cask, and 
a pile of tom canvas. . 

As I fell on my knees in the utter despair of 
that moment, I heard a stout hearty voice cry 
from high above: 

“Harry Martingale, belay there! I’m up 
aloft, overhauling the top hamper.” 

I looked, and to my intense delight saw the 
well-known face of Sam Johnson beaming down 
on me from the cross-trees. In a moment he 
was on deck at my side. 

“This is a bad business,” I said; “but they 
are not all gone, Sam f” 

“ Every man Jack, Harry,” said hS. “ We 
were all at work catting away spars an hour ago, 
when there came a great washing sea and broke 
over us; it licked ’em all up, and carried over 
every soul on ’em, Hariy—captain, doctor, down 
eventothevery steward’s boy. Gone before you 
could say Jack Robinson; but there! It is no , 
use crying for spilt milk. He was a good cap¬ 
tain, and they were good messnfates; out they’re 
gone, and I thank God for sparing us. Where 
were you at that time? I thought you’d gone 
with the rest. Well, I am gkd to see yon, old 
boy; but come, we must bear a hand, for I tell 
ypu the old craft is going down by the head as 
fast as she can settle,’' 
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In, less than half an honr Sum' and I were 
quite at home, in the village, telling him of our 
^ipwrech, and listening to our entertainer’s own 
itory over three stiff glasses of brandy-and-water, 
to which both our flasks contributea. 

Our host,byname M. Hyacinthe Isidore Qal- 
lini, was, it appeared, a french dancing-master, 
who had been wrecked on the coast twenty years 
ago, about 1830; my stow dates 1850. Gra¬ 
dually he h^ learnt their hngo, and ingratiated 
himself into their favour. 

“I taught zem,” he said, “gentlemen, to 
Balance aim Bigadoon, AUemande, Moulinet. 1 
taught zem Le Moulinet, Le Bouquet, La Rose, 
La f antasie Liegeoise,—all ze fashion^le cotil¬ 
lons that would civilise and amuse zem. 1 taught 
zem all ze words of my own language that re¬ 
lated to my favourite art. I taught zen^ ze 
quadrille to perfection. They loved and honoured 
me for this; zey called me ze great Topinambow, 
which is their word for ze priest. They made 
me zeir king, and gave me zeir great mystery, 
ze petrified chief, to guard. I rule zem. 1 teach 
zem ze dances, which have become part of zeir 
religion, and the words and the directions in ze 
french and English. They look upon me as 
dropped from Heaven to teach zem cotillons. 
If I had not dance they would have kill me 
long ago. Ma foi, how [ have taught zem to 
poussette; ma foi, how zey moulinet! Come, 
mes enfants, I will now show you ze petrified 
j i chief that this nigger people worship.” 
i “Belay there! A whispered 

Sam to me, as we followed Gallini; “ wouldn’t 
I that please them at home, messmate ?” 

“ Quiet, Sam,” said I, observing something 
I queer about his face as he spoke to me; and on 
I we went, following Gallini to the place. 

I We soon came to the spot; it was a cave in 
I a sandstone rock, so deep and dark that w'c had 
I to enter it with lighted torches. The walls were 
j covered with fantastic figures of men fighting, 

; uncouth monsters, winged dragons, and all 
those sort of things you may see on signboards 
and state coaches. 

At the extreme end of the cave lav the 
petrified chief, his face painted with vermilion, 
and his hair as like oakum as could be. There 
was a boomerang in his right hand, and a 
carved wooden club in his left; a pair of sailcw’s 
trousers was tied in a knot round his neck, and 
the rest of his body was wrapped in ’possum 
skins. 

“ It’s as like our caipenter as one mavling- 
spike’s like another,” said Sam to me, with a 
covetous look about his eyes. 

Whether we did not admire the chief enough, I 
don’t know, but from that time Gallini seemed 
always jealous of us, and tried to set the niggers 
against us: wliile we did on the other hand ^ 
we could to qhow them that we were worth as 
much as the old dancing-master. 

Sam one day put out the glory of his cotillons 
for ever, Ly suddenly shouting out “ :^lay 
there!” and dashing into a hornpipe such a 
I one as even Wapping would have rejoiced at—a j 
• tegular toe and heel, pulling and hauling horn-1 


pipe, with shivering tzousers, hand £ the side, 
shout, and everything complete. 

The niggers were in raptures, and insisted on 
aacrificing a goat at' the door of our tiait in 
honour of Sam; upon which he rushed out, osr- 
ried it off, and cooked it for his own dinnm:. 

Gallini was goingdown as fast as mercniy 
in rainy weajher. We had all the songs and 
dancing now to onrselves, and we could not move 
without processions and saorifiees, which always 
ended well for Sam and me. 

One day Sam and I cleaned up our revolvers 
and got our powder and bullets, and set to shoot¬ 
ing at a calabash—just to frighten the niggers, 
and show them what fire-arms were. They leaped 
about like mad people when we hit the mark, as 
we took care to do every time, for I was behind 
the tree where the calabash hung, and if Sam 
missed I ran out and jioked a hole in it before 
they could come up. They wanted to make us 
both kings, but Sam and I wouldn’t have any¬ 
thing to do with it. You see, we had a different 
game on hand. 

The night of the shooting, Gallini came and 
wanted to buy our pistols, but we wouldn’t sell 
them; then he wanted to buy aU our clothes to 
cut up into pantaloons and swallow-taded coats; 
when we refused that too, he left in a rage, 
swearing at us in French. 

Directly he left, Sam came up to mo as if he 
wanted to whisper, and said, “Harry, that 
Frcncliman don’t mean us any good, and the 
sooner we cut it the better. But I tell you I’m 
not a going away without that petrified nigger. 
He’d make our fortune in the old country. 
Harry, are you game, for it so, the sooner we set 
to work the bettor.” 

“ Never jmt off a good thing, Sam,” said I; 
“ here’s my hand.” 

As soon as it was dark, off we went to the 
cave. Taking a horse to the entrance, we 
brought out the petrified nigger and tied him 
firm on it. Then we collected some grub in a 
bag, and struck off on the road leading to what 
we had been told was the nearest settlemeDt on 
the WuUah-Nullali river. We calculated, that 
if we could make a thirty miles’ march aliead, 
we should he pretty safe; we had tied up our 
hut so as to look as if we were asleep and did 
not want to be disturbed. 

Off we started across a wild prairie half sand- 
holes and half scrub. By the time-lbe moon 
rose, we got safe under covert in a foresrof gum- 
trees, through which we had ascertained our track 
lay. 

There was just room for the horse along the 
native road b^ween the trees, and there was no 
sound except now and then the scream of some 
bird far over our heads that out talking awoke, 
or the fall of some huge branches that now and 
then dropped with the noise of thunder, and 
seemed to shake all the forest: 

“My eyes, Harry,” said Sam, “if I think we 
shall ever get out again with our mummy! I 
only wish we’d got him passed clean through 
the Customs.” 

“ They’ll raise our hair if they catch us,” said 
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I L “ I think, Sam, we’d better drop the stone 
nigger, both get on the horse, and push on as 
fast as we can for the nearest township.” 

“ No, no,” said Sam j " I’ll nerer let go of this 
nigger. Only let me get him home to the Minories, 
anifmy fortun’s made." 

I wasn’t going to quarrel with a messmate, so 
I gave in, and when the moon went down we 
halted till daybreak, slept by turns, took a meal, 
and reloaded the horse. 

We had just got our traps tied on at day¬ 
break, and all snug under hatches, wlienl found 
that that rascal Oallini, or some nigger he had 
employed, had stolen our pistols. 

The second night we had just a mile or so to 
get clear of the timber, and were beginning to 
uink we were quite safe, when the beast of 
a horse fell lame and gave in. 

“ He’s shamming,” said I. 

“No,” says Sam, looking at her from stem 
to stem in a hopeless way. “ No, Harry,” said 
he, " that craft’s back’s broken, and she’s going 
down.” 

“Well,” said I, “bear a hand then with the 
biscuit-bag, and leave the nigger to be his own 
tombstone.” 

Sam didn’t answer for a moment ; he was down 
on his knees, seeing if the red paint had at all 
rubbed off the mummy’s face; then he rose up, 
and said in a awful deep voice to be sure, “ No, 
Harry, no, not if I knows it. If you like to leave 
me oh a lee shore, though I didn’t expect it of 
you, do; but if I go, the stone nigger goes with 
me< Every one has his opportunity, os our ship 
carpenter used to say, and this is mine. The stone 
nigger and I keep together till we either get to 
Davy’s locker, or the Lively Whaler in llatcliffe 
Highway.” 

I was just going to tell him that we’d pull in 
the same boat whatever the weather was, when 
there came a cry from the wood behind us like 
the cry of a mad dog. Then, came two more 
cries, then three, then a dozen. Last of all, there 
came a sort of shaking howl that sounded like 
nothing but “Golly, golly, golly!” and grew 
louder every minute. It was the niggers after us. 
Presently, out they came across the prairie 
in a long black line like a pack of dogs, and ran 
straight at us with clubs and spears, knock¬ 
ing us both down with boomerangs, and stun- 
nii^ua. 

Whcnarc came to, they were dancing cotillons 
round us, and chassding and monlinetii^ for joy 
at getting back their petrified chief. They had 
taken us back several miles to Gallini, aud had 
lighted a fire to sleep round for the night. Pre¬ 
sently, Gallini came to us, cursed us, pushed us 
about with his feet (for we were tied), danced 
round us, and then told us that we were to be 
sacrificed early in the morning, in atonement to 
the great stoneMliief—as the niggers called the 
mummy. I don’t suppose we had to thank him 


for much, bui; one of the black fellows brought 
us some victuals and left us. 

By-and-by, the thieves, worn but with the 
chase they’d had, f^ asleep round their fire! 
As soon as they were all sound, Sam nudged me, 
and, slipping his hands out of the ropes, drew his 
clasp knife ont of his pocket, out on his remain¬ 
ing tackling, and then cut mine. 

“ It’s dirty weather with us,” I whispered to 
Sam, “ and there’s such a sea round us, Sam, 
as no boat can live in.” 

“ Never you mind,” said Sam. “ You bear a 
hand with the stone nigger. I saw some smoke, 
Harry, over those trees to the left, three hours 
ago, and that’s what I’m going to make for.” 

Well, we went up to where the stone nigger 
was, and hoisting him between us, set off as 
quietly as we could in the direction where Sam 
had seen the smoke. The stone nigger was a 
heavy load, but we staggered on with him for 
half a mile, till we saw a fire and some men 
sitting round it. When we approached, they 
started up and seized their guns. 

“ Friends or enemies ?” cried one of them. 

“ Friends, ahoy I” said Sam, lettmg down his 
end of the stone mummy as tenderly as if it was 
alive. “Friends! and Great Britons! Just got out 
of the hands of the bloodthirsty niggers.” 

“ You’re welcome,” cried all the men; " we’re 
Englishmen t oo. Come to our fire. We’ve got 
rifles enough here, to stop five hundred niggers; 
but what have yoa got there ?” 

“ Well, it’s a long yarn,” said Sam, “ to tell 
you what we’re laden with. It’s no baccy nor 
any smuggled goods, but as beautiful a stone 
nigeer as ever you set eyes on.” 

Nothing could have been kinder than the ex¬ 
plorers were, and in a few minutes there was Sam 
aud I sitting by the fire on the petrified man, 
drinking our horns of grog, and singing: 

The heart of a true British sailor. 

The explorers had pack-horses, and these bore 
tlie petrified man alternately. I aud Sam made a 
good tiling of exhibiting the chief in the settle¬ 
ment, ahd then we shipped him in the Happy 
Return for England, where we did still better. 
Aud those who want to see liim, and hear our 
story fuller aud better told, bad better come and 
call on us at No. 14, Davis-street, New Cut, 
where the stone nigger is now exhibiting with 
great success at twopence a head. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

CovU) any one liave known wliat was passing 
indifferent places,he would have counted Alfred’s 
dehyerauce a certainty j for Sampson’s placard 
was on Barkington wjls, and inside the asylum 
Alfred was softening hearts and buying con¬ 
sciences, as related; so, in fact, he had two 
strings to his bow. 

But mark how strangely things turn; these 
two strings got entangled, and spoilt all. His 
father, alarmed by the placard, called at the 
pawnbroker’s shop, and told him he must move 
Alfred directly to a London asylum. Baker 
raised objections; Me. Hardie crashed them with 
1 his purse, i.e. with his son’s and victim’s sweet- 
I heart’s father’s money: so then, as Baker after 
j all could not resist the project, but only postpone 
it for a day or two, he preferred to take a hand- 
I some present, and co-operate; he even con- 
i nivod at Mr. Hardie’s signing tlie requisite name 
to the new order. This the giddy world calls 
I forgery; but, in these calm retreats, far from the 
public’s inquisitive eye, it goes for nothing. 
Why, Mrs. Archbold had signed Baker’s name 
and Dr. Bailey’s more than a hundred several I 
times to orders, statements, and certificates; 

I depriving Englishmen of their liberty and their 
I property with a gesture of her taper fingers; 
i and venting the conventional terms, “Aberra¬ 
tion,” “ Exaltation,” “ Depression,” “ Debility,” 
. “ Paralysis,” “Excitable,” “Abnormal,” as boldly 
and blindly as any male starling iu the flock. 

On the very night then of Alfred’s projected 
escape, two keepers came down torn Dr. 
Wycherley’s asylum to Silverton station -. Baker 
met them, and drove them to Silverton House in 
his dog-cart. They were to take Alfred up by 
the night train; and, when he caine into the 
kitchen with Brown, they suspected notliing, 
nor did Baker or Cooper, who presently emerged 
from the back kitchen. Brown saw, and re¬ 
covered his wife partially. “ Shall I go for his 
portmanteau, sir?” stammered he, making a 
shrewd and. fortunate guess at what was up. 

! Baker assentfed; and soon after went out to get 
I the horse harnessed : on thh Mrs. Archbold, 
i pale, sorrowful, and silent hitherto, beckoned, 


Alfred into the back kitchen, and there gave him 
his watch and his loose money. “ I took care of 
them for you,” smd she; “for the like have often 
been stolen ni this place. Put the money in your 
shoes ; it may be useful to you.” 

He thanked‘her somewhat sullenly; for his 
disappointment was so deep and bitter that small 
xinduesses almost irritated him. 

She sighed. “ It is cruel to bo angry with m«,” 
she said: “ I am not tlie cause of this ; it is a 
heavier blow to me than to you. Sooner or later 
yon will be fj ce—and then you will not waste a 
thought on me, I fear—but I must remain in 
this odious prison without your eyes and your 
.smile to lighten me, yet unable to forget you. 
Oh, Alfred, for mercy’s sake whisper me one 
kind word at parting; give me'one kind look to 
remember and dote upon.” 

She put out both hands as eloquently as she 
spoke, and overpowered his prudence so far that 
ho took her offered hands—they were as cold 
now as they were burning hot the last time— 
and pressed them, and said, “I shall be grateful 
to you while 1 live.” 

The passionate woman snatched her hands 
.away. “ Gratitude is too cold for me,” she cried; 

“ 1 scorn even yours. Love me, or hate me.” 

He made no reply. And so they parted. 

“IVill you pledge your honour to make no 
attempt at escape on the road?” asked the pawn¬ 
broker, on his return. 

"I’ll sec you d—d first,” replied the prisoner. 

On this he was handcuffed, and helped into the 
dog-cart. 

'They went up to town by the midnight train; j 
but, to Alfred’s astonishment and delight, did j 
not take a carriage to themselves. *• ^ 

However, station after station was passed, and 
nobody came into their carriage. At last they 
stopped at a. larger station, and a good many 
people were on the platform : Alfred took this 
opportunity and appealed in gentle but moving 
terms to the fii-st good and intelligent face he 
saw. "Sir,” said he, “I implore your assistance.” 

The gentleman turned courteous^ to him. The 
keepers, to Alfred’s surprise, did not interrupt, 

“1 am the victim of a oonspii-aey, sir; they ! 
pretend I am mad: and are taldng me by force i 
to a madhouse, a living tomb.” j 

“ You certaiuly don’t appear to be mad,” said ' 
the sentlemmi. 
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The head keeper kstantly showed him the 
order and a copy ctf &e eertificates. 

“Han’t look at </Ib»is,w,’* cried Alfred; ?tbey 
are signed hymen nho-werelndbed to mgathem. 
For (S)d’s s^e, ar, judge for yourself. Test my 
memory, my ju^ment, by any question you 
please. Use your own good sense j don’t let 
those venal rogues judge for you.” 

The gentleman turned cold directly. 

“1 could not take on me to interfere,” said 
be. The oaswom affidavits had overpowered his 
senses. He retired with a frigid inclination. 
Alfred wrung his handcuffed hands, and the con¬ 
necting chain rattled. The train moved on. 

The men never complained: his conduct was 
natural j and they knew their strength. At the 
next station he tested a snob’s humanity instead 
of a gentleman’s. He had heard they were more 
tender hearted. The answer was a broad grin: 
repeated at intervals. 

Being called mad was pretty much the same 
thing as being mad to a mind of this class: and 
Alfred had admitted he was called mad. 

At lie next station he implored a silvery haired 
old gentleman. Old age, he had heard, has knowu 
griefs, and learned pity. 

The keeper showed the certificates. 

" Ah!” said Senex; " poor young man. Now 
don’t agitate yonrself. It is aU for your good, 
l^y go quietly. Very painful, very painful.” 
And he hobbled away as fast as he could. It is 
. by shirking the painful some live to be silvery old. 

Next he tried a policeman. Bobby listened to 
him ereot as a dart.. 

The certificates were shown him. 

He eyed them and said sharply, “All right.” 
Nor could Alfred’s entreaties and appeals to 
common sense attract a word or even a look from 
him. Alfred cried “Help! murder! If you are 
Englishmen, if you arc Christians, help me.” 

This soon drew a crowd round him, listening 
to his fiery tale of wrong, and crying “ Shame, 
shame! Let him go.” The keepers touched 
their heads, winked, and got out and showed the 
certificates; the crowd melted away like wax 
brfore those two suns of evidence (unsworn). 
The train moved on. 

It was appalling. How could he ever get 
free ? Between his mind and that of bis fellows 
there lay a spiritual barrier more impassable than 
the vffls of fortified cities. 

Yet, at the very next station, with characteristic 
tenacity of purpose, he tried again; for he saw a 
woman standing near, a buxom country woman 
of forty. Then he remembered that the Naked 
Eye was not yet an extinct institution among her 
sex. Hetddher his tale, and implored her to 
use her own eyes. She seemed struck, and did 
eye him far more closely than the men had; and 
told the keepers they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves; he was no madman, for she had 
seen madmen.” They showed her the certificates. 

"Oh, I am no scholar!” siud she contemp¬ 
tuously; “ye can’t write my two eyes out of my 
head.” 


Thekeeperwbipped off Alfred’s cap aadriiowed 
his shaven erown. 

“La.l so he is.” said she, lowering ter tqne; 
“dear heart, what a pity! • And snch a pretty 
young gentleman.” And after that all he could say 
only drew the dew of patient pity to hqr eyes. 

The train went on, and left her standing there, 
a statue of negative elemenoy. Alfred lost heart. 
He felt how impotent he was. “ I shall die in a 
madhouse,” he said. _He shivered in a comer, 
hating man, and doubting God. 

They reached Dr. Wycherley’s earfy in the 
morning. Alfred was shown into a nice clean 
bedroom, and asked whether he would like to 
bathe or sleep. " Ob, a bath,” he said; and was 
allowed to bathe himself. He had not been long 
in the water when Dr. Wycherley’s medical as¬ 
sistant tapped at the door, and then entered with¬ 
out further ceremony; a young gentleman with 
a longish down on his chin, which, initiated early 
in the secrets of physiology, he was too knowing 
to shave off and so go to meet his trouble. He 
came in looking like a machine, with a note-book 
in his hand, and stood by the bath side dictating 
notes to himself and jotting them down, 

“ Six contusions: two on the thorax, one on 
the abdomen, two on the thighs, one near the 
patella; tirni, please.” Alfred turned in the water. 
“ A slight dorsal abrasion; also of the wrists ; a 
severe excoriation of the ankle. Leg-lock, eh ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Iron leg-lock. Head shaved. Large blister. 
Good! Any other injuries external or internal 
under old system ?” 

“ Yes, sir, confined as a madman though sane, 
as you, I am sure, have the sense to see.” 

“ Oh, never mind that; we are all sane here— 
except the governor and I.” 

He whipped out, and entered the condition of 
the new patient’s body with jealous minuteness in 
the case-book. -As for liis mind, he made no Inquiry 
into that; indeed he was little qualified for re¬ 
searches of tlie kind. 

At breakfast Alfred sat with a number of mad 
ladies and gentlemen, who by firmness, kindness, 
and routine, had been led into exceli^ habits; 
the linen was clean and the food good. He made 
an excellent meal, and set about escaping; with 
this view he explored the place. Nobody interl 
fered with him ; but plenty of eyes watdied him. 
The house was on the non-restraint system. He 
soon foimd that this system was as bad for. him 
as it was good for the insane. Nou-restraint 
implied a great many attendants, and constant 
vigilance. Moreover, the doors were strong, the 
windows opened only eight inches, and that from 
the top ; their framework was iron, pandod like 
wood, &o. It was next to impossible to get into 
the yard at night; and then it Jooked quite im¬ 
possible to get any further, frw the house was 
encompassed by high walls. 

He resigned all hope of eac£q)e' without eon- 
rdvance. He sounded a keeper j the man fl^ 
at the first word. “Come, none of that, sir; 
i you should know better than tempt a poor man.'” 


I 
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Ay, were met a strange party; a stranger, 

for its sise, methinks never yet met on earth, to 
mingle their Wrts tether in one grief. 

Just think! Of him who sat there with his 
face hidden in his hands, and his frame shudder¬ 
ing, all the others were the victims. 

let the liuiy, whose husband he had robbed 
and driven mad, pitied and sympatliiscd with him, 
jmd he saw it; the lady, whom he had insulted at 
the altar and blighted her young heart and life, 
pitied and sympathised with him; the poor old 
doctor pitied and sympathised, and was more like 
{in anxious father than a physician. 

Even Jane was one of his victims; for she fell 
by the hand of a man he had dishonestly ruined 
and driven out of his senses. 

Thinking of all he had done, and this the end 
of it, he was at ouoc crushed and melted. 

He saw with awe that a mightier hand than 
man’s was upon him j it had tossed him and his 
^ughter into the house and. the anus of the in¬ 
jured Dodds, in defiance of all human calculation; 
and he felt himself a straw in that hand; so 
he was, and the great globe itself. Oh if Jane 
should die! the one creature he loved, the one 
creature, bereaved of whom he could get no joy 
even frodi riches. 

What would he not give to recal the past, 
since all his schemes had but ended in this. 
Thus strieken by terror of the divine wrath, and 
touched by the goodness and kindness of those 
he had cruelly wronged, all the man was broken 
with remorse. Then he vowed to undo Ids own 
work as far as possible; he would do anything, 
everything, if Heaven would spare him Ins child. 

Now it did so happen that these resolves, 
earnest and sincere but somewhat vague, were 
soon put to the test; and, as often occurs, 
what he was called on to do first was that which, 
he would rather have done last. Thus it was; 
about five o’clock in the afternoon Jane Hai die 
opened her eyes and looked about her. 

It was a moment of intense anxiety. They all 
made sigimls, but held their breath. She smiled 
at sight of Mr. Hardie, and said, “ Papa! dear 
papa!” 

There was great joy: silent on the part of 
Mrs. Dodd and Julia; but Mr. Hardie, who saw 
in this a good omen. Heaven recognising his 
ponitcime, burst out: “ She knows me; she 
speakd; she will live. How good God is! Yes, 
my darling cluld, it is your own father. You 
will be brave and get well for my sake.” 

Jane did not seem to pay much heed to these 
words j she looked straight before her like one 
occupied with her own thought, and said dis¬ 
tinctly and solemnly, “Papa—send for Alfred.’’ 

It fell on dl three like a clap of thunder, those 
gentle but decided tones, those simple natural 
words. 

Julia’s eyes flashed into her mother’s, and then 
sought the ground directly. 

There was a dead silence. 

Mr. Hardie was the one to speak, “ Why for 


him, dear? Those who love you best are all 
here.” 

" for Heaven’s sake don’t thwart her, sir,” said 
the doctor, in alarm. “ This is no time to refuse 
her anything in your power. Sometimes the 
very expectation of a beloved person coming 
keeps them alive; stimulates the powers.” 

Mr. Hardie was sore perplexed. He recoiled 
from the sudden exposure that might take place, 
if Alfred without any preparation or previous 
conciliatoiy measures were allowed to burst in 
upon them. And while his mind was whirling 
within him in doubt and perplexity, Jane spoke 
again; but no longer calmly and connectedly; 
she was beginning to wander. Presently in her 
wandering she spoke of Edward; called him dear 
Edward. Mrs. Dodd rose hastily, and her first 
impulse was to ask both gentlemen to retire ; so 
instinctively does a good woman protect her own 
sex against the other. But, reflecting that this 
was the father, she made an excuse and retired 
herself instead, followed by Julia. The doctor 
divined, and went to the window. The father sat 
by the bed, and soon gathered his daughter loved 
Edward Dodd. 

The time was gone by when this would have 
greatly pained him. 

He sighed like one overmatched by fate; but 
said, “ You shall have him, my darling ; he is a 
good young man, he shall be your husband; you 
shall he happy. Only live for my sake, for all our 
sakes.” She paid no attention and wandered on 
a httlc ; hut her mind gradually cleared, and by- 
and-by she asked quietly for a glass of water. 
Mr. Hardie gave it her. She sipped, and he took 
it from'her. She looked at him close, and said dis¬ 
tinctly, “ Have you sent for Alfred ?” 

“No, love, not yet ?” 

“Not yet?! There is no time to lose,” she 
said gravely. 

Mr. Hardie trembled. Then, being alone with 
her, the miserable man unable to say no, unwill¬ 
ing to say yes, tried to persuade her not to ask 
for Alfred. “My dear,” he whispered, “I will 
not refuse you : but I have a secret to confide to 
you. Will you keep it P” 

“ Yes, papa, faithfully.” 

“ Poor Alfred is not himself. He has delusions; 
he is partly insane. My brother Thomas has 
thought it Best for us all to put him under gentle 
restraint for a time. It would retard his cure to 
have him down here and subject him to excite¬ 
ment.” 

“Papa,” said Jane, “are you deceiving me, 
or are you imposed upon ? Alfred insane P It 
is a falsehood. He came to me the night before 
the wedding that was to be. 0 my brother, my 
darling brother, how dare they say you are insane 1 
Tliat letter you showed me then was a falsehood ? 
O papa 1” 

“Ifeared to frighten you,” said Mr. Hardie, 
aud hung his head. 

"I see it all,” she cried; "those wideed men 
with their dark words have imposed on you. 
Bring him to me that I may reconcile you all, and 
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end all this misery ere I go hence and 1)6 no more 
I seen.” 

“ Oh, tny child, don’t talk so,” cried Mr. Hardie, 
trembling. “ Think of your poor father.” 

“I do,” she cried, “I do. Oh, papa, I lie 
heie between two worlds, and see them botl) so 
clear. Trust to me: and, if you love me-” 

“ If I love yon, Jane ? better than all the world 
twice told.” 

“Then don’t refuse me this one favour: ihe 
last, perhaps, I shall over ask you. I want my 
brother here before it is too late. Tell him he 
must come to his little sister, who loves him 
dearly, and—is dying.” 

“Oh no! no! no!” cried the agonised father, 
casting everything to the winds. “IwiD. He 
shall be here in twelve hours. Only promise me 
to boar up. Have a strong will; have courage. 
Yon shall have Alfred, you shall have anything 
yon like on earth, anything that money c,vn get 
you f What am I saying ? I have no money; 
it is all gone. But 1 have a father’s heart 
Madam, Mrs. Dodd!” She came directly. 

" Can you give me paper ? No, 1 won’t tru-st 
to a letter. I’ll send off a special messenger 
this moment. It is for niy son, madam. He 
will be here to-morrow morning. God knows 
how it will all end. But how can I refuse 
my dying child ? Oh, madam, yon are good, 
kind, forgiving; keep my poor girl alive for 
me: keep telling her Alfred is eoniiug; she 
cares more for him than for her poor heai tbroken 
father.” 

And the miserable man rushed out, leaving 
, Mrs. Dodd in tears for him. 

He was no sooner gone than Julia came in; 
and clasped* her mother, and trembled on her 
bosom. Then Mrs. Dodd knew she had over¬ 
heard Mr. Hardie’s last words. 

Jane Hardie, too, though much exhausted by 
the scene with her father, put out her hand to 
Julia, and took hers, and said feebly, but with a 
sweet smile, “ He is coming, love; all shall be 
well.” Then to herself as it were, and looking 
up with a gentle rapture in her pide face : 

“Blessed arc the peacemakers; for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 

On this thought she seemed to feed with inno¬ 
cent joy; but for a long time was too weak to 
speak again. 

Mr. Hardie, rusliing from the house, found 
Edward at work outside; he was crying undis- 
guisedly, and with his coat off working harder 
at spreading the straw than both the two men 
together he had got to help him. Mr. Hardie took 
his hand and wrung iti but could not speak. 

In half an hour a trusty agent he had often 
employed was^t the station waiting for the up- 
train, nearly due. 

He came back to Albion Villa. Julia met him 
on the stairh.with her finger to her lips. She is 
sleeping; the doctor has hopes. Ob, sir, let us 
all pray for her day and night.” 

I * Mr. Hardie blessed her; it seemed the face of 


-——- 

an angel, so earnest, so lovely, so pieus. He 
went home: and at the door of his own house 
Peggy met him with anxious looks. He told 
her what he had done. 

“Good Heavens!”' said she: "haveyou for¬ 
gotten? He says he wdll kill you the'first day 
he gets out. You told me so yourself.” 

“ Yes, Baker said so. I can’t help it. I don’t 
care what becomes of me; 1 care only for my 
child. Leave me, Peggy; there, go; go.” 

He was no sooner alone than he fell upon his 
knees, and offered the Great Author of life and 
death—a bargain, “ Oh God,” he cried, “ I own 
my sins, and I repent them. Spare butwny 
child, who never sinned ag^st Thee, and I will 
luido all I have done amiss in Thy sight. I will 
refund that money on which Tby curse lies. I 
will throw myself on their mercy. I will set my 
son free. I will live on a pittance. 1 will part 
with Peggy. I will serve Mammon no more. 

I will attend Thine ordinances. 1- will live 
soberly, lioneslly, aud godly all the remainder of 
my days; only do Thou spare my child. She I 
IS Tliy servant, aud does Thy work on eaith, and ■ 
there is uothing on earth I love but her.” 

And now the whistle .sounded, the train moved, j 
aud liis messenger was flying fast to London, j 
with a note to Dr. 'Wycherley : 

“Dear Sir,—My poor daughter lies danger¬ 
ously wounded, and perhaps at the point of death. ■ 
She cries for licr brother. He must come down 
to ns insiimtly, with the bearer of this. Send 
one of your people with him if yon like. But it 
is not necessary. I enclose a blank cheque, | 

signed, vv bicb please fill at your discretion. l 

“ i am, with thanks, | 

“ Yours in deep distress, | 

“ HicnAM Habhie.” ] 


THE BUSINESS OF PLEASURE. 

If, as Froissart says, we English take our 
pleasure sadly after our fashion, it is very cer¬ 
tain that we take it coolly. We mil have it, be 
it in what sliapc it may, though dressmakers die 
in working against time for the preparation of 
our* court robes, and bakers’ lives are sacri¬ 
ficed to our partiality for hot rolls. But, when 
we have got it we think very little of it, and 
very much less of those who, some by great 
natural gifts, combined with much labour, 
industry and perseverance, minister to the 
pleasure of which we make so light. Great 
actors and singers are, by a certain portion of 
society, classed with cooks, momitebauks, and 
horse-jockeys. “That man who wrote the 
book, you know,” is the phrase by which Mr. 
Tennyson or Dr. Darwin would be designated, 
aud world-renowned artists are “ od d p ersons, 
whom one docs not meet about.” With that 
wretched imposition winch oeoasionally in Eng¬ 
land is known as society—that gathering of 
vapidity to each component part of which the 
laws which guide it prescribe a blank igno- 
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dessert from that bower wberein a pretty girl 
passes her life engaged in tbe dispensation of 
sneh iaiuiies; sewetai are perpetually cktter- 
in" down into the kitch^, and returukg 
laden with different courses, all set out in 
order for the' partionlar room the waiter at¬ 
tached to which is in attendance to receire 
them. The same ordmr and regularity which 
pervades the rest of the establishment is brought 
to play upon the waiters; to each man the plate 
given out is counted and entered on a record; 
each has his own particular cutlery and glass; 
each is accountable for eveiythiug supphed to 
him; each has, as the first instalment of his 
day’s labour, to out up a huge brown loaf into 
that timber-yard arrangement of delicious slices, 
without which no Greenwich dinner would be 
complete. Added to this, on every floor in the 
secret recesses unexplored by the general public, 
hangs a written code of laws and a table of fines 
applicable to waiters’ irregularities. At I he 
Greenwich houses the majority of the waileis 
will be found to be foreigners, and they are 
mostly sons of German innkeepers, many of 
them men of worldly position, who have come 
over here to acijnire a knowledge of their busi¬ 
ness, and an insight into the ways of the world. 
The head waiter at such a house as the Vessel is I 
a superior man; at large dinners he draws a 
regular sketch of the table, which is generally in 
hoise shoc form, and on an average holds thirty- 
five dishes, seventeen on either side, and a huge 
centre-piece before the chairman; he arranges 
them artistically, and can in an instant denote the 
exact place of any dish. The daily list of eatables 
is prepared each morning by the superintendent 
(one of the partners), and nearly every article 
is purchased in Greenwich. Some of the fish is 
purchased in Billingsgate, but most comes from 
two local fishmongers, who each morning supply 
a priced tariff of what they have to oiler. The 
meat and nearly all the vegetables are purchased 
in the ncighlourhood, and with such exactness 
are the 'Vessel’s hooks kept, that the precise 
amount spent in lucifer nialches during the 
season is entered, and figures with other equally 
small items in the grand total of the partnership 
account. What these accounts must be, for fish 
alone, may be guessed, when it is recorded here 
that between the 1st of April and the SOth of 
September, there is an average consumption of 
thiriy-jke thousand flounders. 

VlTiitebait, without which there would be no 
Vessel, and in the minds of a great many people 
no Greenwich—whitebait, which Theodore Hook 
called “ curl-papers fried in batter,” which most 
people sneer at as nothing, and which everybody 
eats with delight—are caught where the water is 
a little brackish, generally between Barking and 
Greeuhithe, with a net thirty feet long and 
twelve feet wfde. This net is cast iways in 
daylight, either at high or low water, and re¬ 
mains two ,feet below the sm-face until nearly 
the ebb or flood, as tbe case may be. At the 
oommeneement of the spring whitebait first 
.appear, but not in large quantities, as these are 
old fish who esoapea the last year’s netting; 


about the midSie of April the yoangifry, pex- 
fectly transparent, arrive, and in the first week 
in May come to pafection. So it continnes 
for a couple of months, then gradually whitebait 
get larger and larger, and about the close of 
September are lost sight of altogetber. Titerc 
is a speciality for dressing “bait,” and tto 
fisherman who, assisted by bis son, for upwards- 
of a score of years has supplied the Vessel, not 
only catehcB the whitebait but cooks them. 
On a glowing coke lire is placed a large frying- 
pan full of boiling lard; the fish, first thorough^ 
rolled in flour, are placed in a doth, which is 
plunged into the hissing fat. The cook, a per¬ 
fect Salamander, utterly imperrions to the 
frightful heat which makes strangers wink and 
beat a hasty retreat, takes tbe handle of the 
frying-pan and turns it from right to left, peer¬ 
ing in at the seething mass. In two minutes 
the cooking is accomplished, and the fish are 
emptied out of the cloth on to a dish. Ye who 
would taste your bait in perfection, get.permis- 
siou to cat it in the kitchen! Salmon come 
from the banks of the Severn and Tweed, soles 
from Texel and Torbay, whiting and mackerel 
from the South Coast, smelts from the Medway, 
turbots from Dover, eels and flounders from the 
Thames, perch and crayfish from Oxford, lobsters 
from the coast of Norway, trout principally from 
Loch Lcven,red mullet from the Channel Islands. 

Let us take another example of Pleasure, and 
learn something more of the Business by which 
it exists. A theatre would not be a bad speci¬ 
men, or a music-hall, or a supper establishment, 
with a large assemblage of customers with tastes 
ranging from high patrician to low plebeian. 
Here is a place comhining the qnalifioaiions of 
all these— Ckemoese Gajsdess. So quietly, 
orderly, aud well is this place conducted, and 
with such sensible regard to the interest of 
its frequenters (who, liy the way, are of all 
classes, ranging from old women and children 
who oome for an early tea and a stroll in the 
grounds, who are possessed with wild desires to 
see the dogs and monkeys, and listen to the band, 
down to gentlemanly gentlemen who eat suppers, 
and ai-e far too grand to express their desire to 
see anything at ml), that, by its non-frequenters 
and by a huge class of amiable people who look 
upon any amusement as emanating from Moloch 
and-beckoning towards the gallows, it would 
never be heard of, were it not for the practical wit 
of certain exquisite humorists, who annually 
mark certain festive days in London’s calen¬ 
dar by breaking the •proiirietor’s glasses and 
the waiters’ heads. This amiable class may 
perchance be strong in its notions of the diffu¬ 
sion of capital ana the employment of labour; 
it may be always publishing pamphlets in which 
these subjects are paraded, in which it is clearly 
proved that this wretched eouatiy is on ite 
way to destruction, and that the soimer eveiy 
person with natural strength or mechanical know¬ 
ledge is on his way to some hitherto unheard-of 
land—there to set up that log-hut, and to ply tli^ 
axe which h&ve stood the poetasters in such good 
stead—the better for himself and for society. 
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The gardens of Cremome are twenty-two aeres 
’hi extent are prettily laid ou^ are Med with 
brilliant flowers, and are kept with as much care 
As those of the Horticultural Society. Indeed, 
of the quiet daylight frequenters of the place, 
were they not properly attended to, there would 
be a serious falling off. During the season, the 
seiwices -of fifteen gardeners are constantly re¬ 
quired, in rolling paths, niowuig lawns, and at¬ 
tending to the beds. Previous to opening, twenty 
carpenters, six scene-painters, twelve gasmen, 
two 'Women to sew canvas, four men to repair the 
roof, and five house-painters, take possession of 
thej,outside of Cremome and its appurtenances, 
while two upholsterers, fifteen wardrobe-makers, 
and ten prOperty-men, look up old material, and 
prepare for internal decoration. Then the literary 
gentleman attached to the eslablisliraeiit sits 
down in his cabinet to compose the announce¬ 
ment of approaching festivities, and eight bill- 
posters convey the result of his cogitations to 
an admiring public. 

In thU past season of 1803 the Gardens 
opened early in the spring with a dog show; and 
the estimate for the preparation, for mrdeners, 
painters, roofers, carpenters, smiths, labourers, 
and gravel-diggens, amounted fq 3500/., inde¬ 
pendent of the cost of material, galvanised 
won, timber, ironmongery, wir^work, &c., about 
2000/. more. While the Exhibition was open, 
the expenses of keepers, police, atteudants, and 
music, were about 300/. a week, and a very large 
sum was expended in advertisements and prizes. 
This dog show, however, was an extraneous affair, 
not calculated in the regular round of expense. 
In the same category was the tournament, to 
produce which the services of three hundred 
“ supers,” six armourers, thirty-two horses, and 
ten CTOoms, were specially engaged. When the 
Gardens are open for the season the regular Stas' 
is very large and very costly. It comprises sixteen 
money-takers, seven gasmen, two scene-painters, 
three house-painters, one resident master car¬ 
penter, and seventeen wardrobe men and women. 
The sta^e department requires the services nf 
twenty-fave carpenters to work the scenes, a 
prompter, a hundred members of the corps de 
ballet, two principal dancers, three principal pan- 
tomimists, severm vocalists, and a turncock— 
without whose aid the fairy fountains would not 
flow. Add to this a firework manufacturer with 
seven assistants, fifteen riders, and several horses 
in the circus; a set of twenty dogs and monkeys, 
with their master, in the Octagon Theatre; a set 
of marionettes aud their master, in another part of 
the grounds; twenty-five members of the regular 
orchestra and two peripatetic bands, a gentle¬ 
man who delivers a lecture on the Australian 
explorers, three regular policemen, and, on extra 
nights, six others, and you have some notion of 
what the management of Cremome Gardens has 
to meet on Saturday mornings, as the cost of the 
amusement it provides. 

The hotel department, belonging to the same 
proprietary, is of couree worked by a totally 
oifletent staff. The in-door division has the ser¬ 
vices of a manager, a housekeeper, fifteen bar¬ 


maids, three housemaids, two head wmteis, 
eighteen other waiters, a booking derk, two 
hall-keepers, and three porters. The out-dqor 
division is managed by a head waiter with fifty 
subordinates. In the kitchen there are four 
professed cooks, with assistants, a kitchen boy, 
a vegetable cook, two scullery men, two.bakers 
and confectioners, who are all overlooked by a 
larder clerk. There is also a man whose sole 
business is the production of soda-water and 
ginger beer; and there is a cowkeeper. 

A few years ago, supper was thereat meal at 
Cremome, but under the present management 
dinners have been made a feature of attraction 
in the programme, and the number of diners 
is now large. You can dine at various prices, 
aud have almost anything you like to order, for 
the commissariat is on the most extensive scale. 
Regarding the consumption of food, at this 
single estabrishmenl, at the height of the season, 
the following list may be taken as a daily average. 
Six salmon, twenty pairs of soles, twelve gal¬ 
lons of whitebait, one turbot, twenty-live pounds 
of eels, twenty dozen of lobsters, twenty gallons 
of shrimps, one saddle of mutton, one haunch, 
six quarters of lamb and six legs, six joints of 
roast beef, two fillets of veal, fifty pounds of 
pressed beef, six dozen pigeon-pies, twenty-four 
dozen fowls, twelve dozen ducks, twelve tongues, 
six hams, forty pounds of bacon, two tubs of 
butter, two sacks of flour, aud two hundred 
eggs. Of vegetable produce, the daily con¬ 
sumption is fifty quarts of peas, three dozen 
cauliflowers, one hundred-weight of potatoes, 
twenty score lettuce, one hundred heads of beet¬ 
root, thirty hunches of turnips and carrots, and 
six Imudrcd bundles of watercress. Six hundred¬ 
weight of ice, two liundrcd-weight of sugar, aud 
twenty pounds of tea, are also consumed daily. 

Here are two examples of the manner in 
which the Business of Pleasure is curried on, 
with the utmost regularity and precision; with 
every precaution of check and counter-check, 
book-keeping, and all the paraphernalia of ledger- 
deraaiu which respectability prescribes (in no 
Manchester cotton-broker’s or Liverpool mer¬ 
chant’s offices could the accounts be more 
closely kept) ; with the liberal diffusion of very 
large capital, and the employment of a very 
large number of hard-working persons. 


LITERARY ADVENTURERS. 

Litekatore in the Eighteenth Century was 
something very different from literature in the 
Nineteenth. We are not suggesting any com¬ 
parison as to degrees of merit, nor as to the re¬ 
spective characteristics of books in those days 
and these. There was one feature of the 
Eighteenth Century literary world whiob, it is 
to be hoped, has gone for ever. 'The literary 
vagabond-—the Grub-street man-oWl-work — 
the poor starveling author, dependent for his 
miserable bread and salt on the patron by whom 
be was half pitied, half deS^ed—exists no 
longer in the iutellectaal republic. Letters may ' 
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still bare thdr bamble and their disreputable 
followere—their drudges and their drones; but 
BOt thw pariidi class. The very p^y^Jiner 
is only a vagrant because the necessities of his 
calling make him one; not necessarily from a 
love m dissipation. It teas not so in the time 
of Dr. Johnson, and during the preceding age. 
In thos? days, a large proportion of working 
literary men were little better than outcasts— 
persons exiled from decent society, partly by 
their own vices, partly by the fact of their fol¬ 
lowing a profession wnieh hdd hardly acquired a 
recognised standing in the world, or found for 
itself a definite and indisputable sphere of use¬ 
fulness. The reading public wm not sufficiently 
largo to maintain an extensive fraternity of 
wrSers; and the writers consequently often 
starved and broke their hearts in wretched 
garrets, or earned a despicable living by flatter- 
ing^the great. 

That this was the case not merely with the 
race of Grub-street pamphleteers, hut with 
men of conspicuous abilities and acquirements, 
let some of the best-known names in English! 
literature attest. Otway, living in debauchery, | 
and dying in indigence; Nat. Lee, living in in- 
I digence, and dying in a drunken street frolic, 

I so poor that he wasouried by the parish; Savage, 

I compelled by his vices and his needs to herd in 
i cellars with the scum of the town ; Goldsmith, 
j composing his Vicar of Wakefield in penury and 
: trouble, and saved from the debtors’ prison by 
I the interposition of Johnson; Johnson himself, 
dining behind a screen at Cave the bookseller’s, 

{ because he was too shabby to appear, and pacing 
i the streets of London all niglit with Savage, bc- 
I cause neither had money to procure even the 
1 meanest lodging; the boy Chatterton perishing 
by his own hand in hanger, heart-sickness, and 
I despair;—all these are instances of the equivocal 
I position in which literary men were placed in 
former times. Those were days in which Eng¬ 
lish literature had very little existence except in 
London. Even Edinburgh and Dublin looked 
almosf entirely to the banks of the Thames for 
their supply of books; and the provincial towns 
of England could boast of nothing better than 
some paltry local Gazette. 'The consequence was 
that every wit who happened to be born in the 
country, in Scotland, or in Ireland—every dis¬ 
appointed scholar—every one who either was or 
fancied himself a genius, born to astonish the 
world and make his own fortune —hurried up to 
I^iidon from all quarters of the compass. The 
literary adventurer became as common a cha¬ 
racter as the military adventurer of an earlier 
age. The world was his oyster, as it was to 
Pistol, only that he proposed to open it with pen 
instead of with sword. He W'ould make his way 
to the metropolis anyhow; sometimes on foot, 
sometimes in a waggon. Perhaps he had but a 
tew shillings in his pocket when he arrived; but 
he would, carry with him the manuscript of a 
poem whifih was to bo the foundation of his 
fortune, like the street merohaal’s basket of frail 
wares in the Arabian Nights. Thus Johnson 
brought with him his tragedy of Irene. Even 


in his case, the period that elapse! belDre suceess, 
or even comfortable subsistence, tras attMed, 
proved to be long and bitter. But if the Htetary 
adventurer were a dull man, with no higher in¬ 
spiration than his self-conceit, the misery of his 
condition was limited only by his life. Perhaps 
he would get an introduction to some lord, and 
for a few occasional and penurious favours would 
debase his soul to the level of a parasite. John¬ 
son has no more lamentable figure iu his Vanity 
of Human Wishes than that of the poor scholar 
whose existence is divided between 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jsih 

Perhaps he became the over-worked, under-paid | 
drudge of a bookseller; and we know what its ' 
fate was, from the testimony of Goldsmith, who, ! 
despite his genius, had to go through that i 
wretched experience: j 

Here lies poor Ned Pardon, from misery freed, I 

tVIio long was a bookseller’s hack: 

He led such a damnable life in this wdrld, 

1 don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 

i 

Perhaps, even when his youth was past, and he 
had the encumbrance of a wife and child, he clung !' 
desperately to the dream of earning a living by 
poetry; and tlien he became the miserable crea- ; 
ture depicted by Hogarth, ondgelling his dull 
brains in a garret by the aid of Bysshe, sur¬ 
rounded by the sights and sounds of poverty, 
and distracted by importunate duns. Drury- 
lane was one of his principal haunts, and Pope 
has sliown him to us as he lay there in an 
attic, ' 

Lull’d by soft zephyrs through the broken pane : 
an abject being who 

Rhymes ere ho wakes, and prints before Term ends, 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends. 

• t 

Goldsmith places the bedroom of Scroggen in 
the same street: 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug. 

The Muse found Scroggen stretch’d beneath a rug. 

The mom was cold; he views with keen desire 
Tlic rusty grate unconscious of a fire. I 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 

And five crack’d te.icups dress’d the chimney board. 

A nightcap deck’d his brows, instead of bay; 

A cap by night—a stocking all the day. 

Such was the hack author of the Eighteenth 
Century! Let even as lute as forty years 
ago, Washington Irving—perhaps drawing, 
however, more from book knowledge of the 
past than from actual experience of London 
literary life—thought," the Poor Devil Authop’ 
a fitting subject for one of his lively sketches. 

The Tom Dribble of the American humorist is 
a village poet who comes to London hoping to 
clear the heights of Parnassus ht a bound, and 
who, after a period of desperate want, finds 
sustenance and contentment in the humble 
work of peniiy-a-lining. There is more in the 
moral than possibly Irving himself perceived. 

The newspaper preSs has put an end to “the ' 
Poor Devil Aluthor.” I 
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When he existed in aU Ms shabby gloiy, be 
ina a great plague to the booksellers. We 
have a record of him as early as about the 
year 168S, whim John Duntcm (then just ootn- 
mencing Ms oareer as a publisher) was sorely 
troubled by tricks and evasions of the hack 
writers who crowded about him. Bdfore John 
I had finished his apprenticeship, he had come to 
I the conclusion that the “great concern” of 

the^ ^ntl^en “lay more in how much a 
sheet, than in any generous respect they bore to 
tilepommonwealth of learning.” He speaks of 
tbeir false pretences of profound scholarship, 
and*adds: "As for their honesty, it is very 
remarksJjle: they will either persuade you to 
go upon another man’s copy, or steal his 
thought, or to abridge his book, which should 
have got him bread for Ms lifetime. When you 
have engaged them upon some project or other, 
they wiU write you off three or four sheets, 
perhaps; take up three or four pounds upon an 
urgent occasion; and you shall never hear of 
them more.” Dunton’s sneer about the greater 
love of Ms authors for what they earned bv 
their labours than for the abstract interests 
of the commonwealth of letters, hardly conies 
with a good grace from the mouth of a book¬ 
seller. What was its main object in issuing 
works to the public ? Was he content to starve, 
that the intellectual state might prosper ? True, 
he does not seem to have been a very suceessful 
man; but it is hardly probable that he offcrcil 
himself a willing sacrifice to literature. 

One does not read much of the “Boor Devil 
Authoress.” The tpiiet, homely manners of 
women, their inexpensive habits, and their power 
of making the most out of a little, arc so many 
guarantees,'that, even when their earnings arc 
small, they will contrive to live with decency. 
Many hard-working and ill-paid authoresses 
have chequered our literary annals, and may 
doubtless still be found patiently toiling iii 
humble lodgings, and winning their daily bread 
bravely; but at no time lias the literary woman, 
speaking broadly and generally, fallen to the 
level of the Grub-street pamphleteer or the 
Drury-Iane poet. To this role, however, one 
unhappy exception occurs to the memoir. Mrs. 
Charke, the truly unfortunate daughter of Colley 
Cihte, was a sort of female Otway, without his 
genius. Petted by her parents when she was a 
child, and, after her marriage to a violin player 
of dissolute habits, repudiated by her father fo^ 
jevity of conduct which the memory of his own 
imprudence should have made him especially 
charitable in ju^ing, sbe passed the remainder 
of her life in miserable penury, sometimes writ¬ 
ing for the booksellers, sometimes appearing on 
the stage. Mr. Whyte, an Irish gentleman, has 
given an account of a visit which lie paid to the 
poor lady in edmpany with a London bookseller, 
who had been invited to hear the manuscript of 
! a novel read, and to make an offer for the pur- 
' ehase; She was then a widow; but her father 
was still living. Charlotte, who in her youth 
had dwelt in luxury equal to that of many ladies 
of title, was now domiciled in a wrtitohed thatched 


hovel in the purlieus of CHeAfcJtwell Bridewell, 
at tliat time a wild auMirb, where the scavengers 
used to throwthe Meanringa irf llie streets. The 
honse and its scanty furniture sufiioicntly indi¬ 
cated the extreme poverty of the inmates. Mrs. 
Charke sat on a broken chair by a Httle scrap 
of fire, and the visitors were accommodated witn 
a rickety deal board. A half-starved dog lay at 
the authoress’s feet; a cat sat on one’ hob, and 
a monkey on the other; while a magpie perched 
on the back of its mistress’s chair. A worn-out 
air of bellows served for a writing-desk, and a 
roken cup for an inkstand: these were matched 
by the pen, which was worn down to the stump, 
and was the only one on the premises. The 
lady asked tMrty guineas for the copyright; the 
bookseller offered five, but was at length in¬ 
duced by his friend to give ten, on condition 
that Mr. Whyte would pay a moiety, and take 
hiJf the risk. In addition, the authoress was 
to receive fifty copies for herself, which was pro¬ 
bably equal to so much more money. It may 
be questioned whether the poor Minerva Press 
novelists of the next generation (who were 
almost all women) made such good bargains as 
this. Pive guineas is said to have been the re¬ 
gulation price of a three volume romance in 
those days—and we must candidly admit that it 
wa.s seldom worth more. 

Tlie visit of the bookseller and his friend to 
Mrs. Charke took place in the year 1765. Six 
rears previously, an obscure lodging near Shoe- 
lane saw the last moments of a man who may be 
t.akciv as an exemplar of the needy profligate 
author of past times. Samuel Boyse, tbewriter 
of a poem called Deity, which made some noise 
for a while, was an Irishman by birth, though of 
English origin. His father was a Dissenting 
minister; but young Boyse seems to have gone 
astr.ay very early. He idled away his time in 
dissipation when at college, and married before 
he was twenty. Had his wife been a woman of 
good sense, and capable of exercising an influence 
over him, he might have made a fresh start in 
life; but she was thoughtless and extravagant, 
and Boyse became so involved that his father 
was obliged to sell all he had to pay the young 
man’s debts, and died soon after in poverty. 
Boyse passed some time in Edinburgh, writing 
poems, and seeking to make friends among the 
nobility; though, whenever fortune presented 
him with an opening, he contrived to miss it by 
his habits of indolence. After a while, he came 
up to London, and soon dropped to the lowest 
abysses of literary vagabondage. He would 
meet the necessities of the moment by begging- 
letters ; and, having thus obtained hmf a guinea 
or so, would sit riotmg in a tavern until the money 
was all spent, while Ms wife and child starved at 
home. Sometimes he wrote verses by the hun¬ 
dred for the Gentleman’s Magazitie. These he 
would compose in bed, to wMoh he was obliged 
to confine iiimself for whole days, his dotnes 
being frequently at the pawnbroker’s. One of 
his friends has given a painfully vivid picture of 
his appearance wliile writing these fagitive , 
pieces for Mr. Sylvanus Urban. He sat np in 
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bed with the blanket wrapped about him (the 
aheets had disappeared), thrastinghisiiht 
’ arm through a hole he had out, scribbled 
as best he could on the paper resting on his 
knee. Whenever he was obliged to go abroad, 
he had an ingenious method of sup^ying the 
absence of a snirt. He cut some white paper into 
strips, which he fastened round his wrists and 
neck, in the manner of ruffles and bands j and 
in this plight would sally forth, " with the ad¬ 
ditional inconvenience,” ns his friend modestly 
.expresses it, “of want of breeches.” The 
wearers of paper collars iu the present day have 
a precedent from the heights of Parnassus and 
the depths of poverty. Ecaders of George 
Colman the Younger’s Broad Grins will be re¬ 
minded by this device of the stoij of the 

S oor country clergyman, wlio, being invited to 
ine with the squire on the day wlien his only 
shirt was in the wash, furnished himself wil h 
the similitude of linen in the »amt manner. 
Colman probably borrowed the idea from the 
actual records of Boyse’s life; and indeed there 
is something in the notion which seems as if it 
could only nave occurred to an Irishman—a 
mingling of wretchedness and drollery charac¬ 
teristic of the land where the peasants arc said to 
sit on the roofs of their hovels in windy weather, 
to prevent the thatch being blown away. Poor 
Boyse’s contrivance is of a piece with that of 
Brian O’Lyn, commemorated in the immorlal 
ballad which records the adventures of thnt 
worthy: 

Brian OT.yn had no shoe to his fut, 

* So he cover’d it over with iieaut'.fui sat; 
lie stepp’d in a puddic right up to the sliin; 

“ No need of shoe leather," said Brian O'Lyn. 

Boysc’s misfortunes were in a great measure 
liis own fault. lie was a man of some ability 
and of considerable scholastic acquirements 
and, had he chosen to live respectably, might 
bave'eamed a decent livelihood. Hr. Jolmsou 
1 said .that lie could trauslatc well from the 
French; but, if any bookseller employed him 
on this species of work, he would pawn the 
original as soon as he had done a sheet or two, 
and repeat the process as often as the book was 
redeemed for him. A subscription in sixpences 
was once got up for him by Johnson, uith a 
view to redeeming his clothes; but two days 
afterwards they were pawned again. So lie 
went on, getting deeper and deeper into the 
mire of distress and dishonesty, until in 1742 
be was locked up in a spungiug-house, from 
which he addressed a piteous appeal to Cave. 
“ I am every moment,” ho wrote, “ threatened 
to be turned out here, because I have not 
money to pay for my bed two nights past, which 
is usually ]»id beforeliaud; and I am loth to 
go into the Compter, till I can see if my affairs 
: can possibly be made up. I hope, therefore, 

I you will i,ave the humHnity to send me half a 
i guinea for support, till I finish your papers in 
I my hands. I humbly entreat your auswer, 

■ having not tasted anything since Tuesday even- 
i iug 1 came here; ana my coat will be taken off 


my back for the oliaige of so that I 

must go into prison naked, wteih is too shock¬ 
ing for me to think of.” By some means or 
other, Boyse wt out of jml; but he was not re¬ 
formed. He had a habit of drinking hot beer 
to excess, so that his intellectual powers were 
confused and rendered inoperative. On the 
death of his wife, his necessities were such that 
the only mourning he could afford was a penny¬ 
worth of black ribbon, which he tied round the 
neck of his dog. During the last few months 
I of his own life, he seems to have lived with 
rather more decency, and he was at no time 
wanting in religious protestations; but it is 
veij doubtful whether he was ever really re¬ 
claimed. Of his death, various accounts are 
given. One states that he was found dead in 
lus bed, with a pen in bis band, with which he 
was at work on a translation of Pcnelon’s De¬ 
monstration of the Being of a God; another, 
that he never recovered from a barbarous attack 
made on him in Westminster by some soldiers; 
a third, that he was run over by a coach when 
, intoxicated. At any rate, he finished his mise- 
' rable existence at the age of forty-one—as per¬ 
fect a specimen of the Boor Devil Author and 
disreputable hanger-on of letters as even his 
own era, rich as it was in such productioms, can 
afford to the student of scholastic mendicancy. 

We might trace up the history of literary 
sorrows find vice to an earlier age. Spenser 
died in King-street, Westminster, “ for mck of 
bread,” as Ben Jonson records. Ben liimself 
was often pushed for the means of life. Marlowe 
was killed in a drunken brawl with a tavern 
drawer, after a brief life of reckless proQigacy, 
His follow draiiialist, Greene, lived with equal 
lieentiousnc.ss, and died repentant in the house 
of a poor shoemaker who took care of him in 
his last moments, when he was reduced to the. 
extreme of penury. But that was a time in 
which literature, upai-t from the stage, was hardly 
followed as a profession; and il cousequoutly 
presents us with fewer instauoes of vagabond 
authorship than the period extending from the 
reign of vYilliam the Third to that of George 
the Third. The epoch thus limited was a tran¬ 
sition .period, and it abounded in all tbe evils of 
an unsettled state. There was a sufficiently 
large class of readers to induce a great many 
men of ability and scholarship to. depend on 
letters for their support; but not sufficiently 
large, as we have already remarked, to maintain 
tliem in decency and comfort. Education had 
not advanced far enough to create a vast public 
expecting to be supplied with mental food as 
regularly as with bread and meat. Bor the first 
fifty years or so after the Kevolution, authors 
looked for their reward mmnly to the patronage 
of noblemen—a mode of life at once precarious 
and degrading; and, though this ceased iu the 
reign of Gecarge the Third, it was long ere the 
working man of letters was placed in a better 
Dsitiou by the public. It was bug also before 
c himself acquired a just idea of his duties as 
a’member of tbe industrial world. Too often 
he laid tbe foundation of bis own failure by 
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sentimentalism of his Tiews. Because it 
pleased him to write verses to Delia and 
Odes on he took it into his head 

that that was his sole bxisiness in life, and that 
this rongh tcaling hard-handed world of ours 
was bound to stop, and hear him pipe, and 
reward him for bis piping. Sodety, on the 
other band, made the mistake of regarding tlie 
literary man as a sort of pleasant supemuity 
—an intellectuai gipsy, to be played with on 
holiday occasions, but to be kept studiously 
apart from respectability and its ways. Unfor¬ 
tunately, tbe literary man gave too much colour 
' to the prejudice by Ms loose and wandering 
life. 

The vast development of the newspaper press 
of late years has put an end to many of these 
evils. Joumalifim nas made literature a business 
•>~no small recommendation in a business land. 
An immense held is open for all kinds and 
degrees of authorship; and this is not confined 
to London, but is to be found in Edinburgli, 
j Dublin, and the large provincial towns of Eng¬ 
land. The literary man is now a workman, in 
the best sense of the word. And, as if to show 
how well imagination harmonises witli prosaic 
toil, this resort to steady working habits on tlie 
art of our pen-men has been accompanied by a 
cvclopment of the poetical faculty of which 
tbe Boyses and the Chattertons had but the 
feeblest glimpse. 


I GOD’S-ACRE. 

I Quiet and peaceful on thia starry eve 
1 The Dead lie here and take their solemn rest, 

1 With coronals and wreaths of blooming flowers 
i ] Placed on their breast. 

I i The great green br.anchcR of the beech and aspen 
1L Entwining overhead, 

Form avenues, like aisles of a cathedral, 

I Built for the Dead. 

j They do not lie in stately splendour, only 
1 Thou;'ht of as monuments of former fame ; 

I But each grave lias its little crown of flowers 
Hung o’er its name. 

1 They do not grimly lie, locked up and mouldei ing 
j In jails of stone; 

] Where, through a crevice, a stray beam of sunshine, 
I Creeps in alone: 

- There are no trophies of sepulchral 8plcn<lottr, 
j J Containing crypts of dust, 

j t Behind which, in the shadow dark as midnight, 

I j They rot and rust, 

! i Here spring upon the graves, with blooming flowers, 

II Bright banks of moss, 

j On w'hich the pitying midnight Angel rests 
' Beside a cross. 

This is a grandioathedral, and tbe shimmering 
Of aspens overhead, 

Sounds ever like a whispered burial service 
By spirits said. 

The storm wind swaying leaf and branch together 
With his wild moans, ^ 

Sounds like the prelude of an unseen organ s 
Gigantic tones 1 


! *Tis as if ^irlts far above were chfthtlQg 

The De Profundis, | 

! Which the cathedral’s vaulted aisles for ever ♦ | 
Bobo around us ! 

Quiet and peaceful on this starry eve 
The dead lie here, and take their »lemn rest, 

With coronals and wreaths of summer ^wera 
Placed on their breast. 

Daily the Germans tend these sacred temples-*- 
Tkeir dead but sleep; 

And kindly the kindly-hearted watchers ever 
A vigil keep! 

They come at rooming and at eve, with roses, 

Cut fresh and rare, 

And place th^ by tbe graves of Uiose they loybd 
With wondrous care I 

They come with footsteps so subdued and solemn 
As if a sound 

Would break the slumber of the quiet sleepers, 

In sacred ground! 

The flowers they bring with prayers of hope are 
hallowed, 

Unloving fingers 

Touch not those bright mementoes, where heart-love 
For ever lingers. 

Tills is indeed a cloister for the weary 
And broken-hearted: 

A refuge for the lonely, whose world-treasures 
Have all departed. 

Here, heartaches cease, and farewells to the dying 
Are beard no more: 

These graves are but the boats that bear the spirit 
To the eternal shore! j 

I too would lie within this grand cathedral, * j 

And take my rest, 

If the two tiny hands I love so dearly 
Placed flow'ers upon ray breast. 


UNION IS STRENGTH? 

OuE. Union is built, on a clearing of' half a 
dozen acres, or thereabouts, of ancient woodland, 
on the hill which commands a magnificent view 
of fertile country, wood, mountain, valley, 
churches, villages, and country-seats; a feudal 
stronghold, abbey ruins, and, in the far distance, 
cathedral and castle, in close company, on the 
j brink of a noble river. The hill commands that 
view, but the Union-house doesn’t, for that is 
necessarily enclosed by a high wall. But in 
winter-time, ■when the foliage is dead, there is a 
prospect from the highest tier of windows. 
Whether there be or not, what matters P Na¬ 
ture’s nothing. Three or four hundred paupers 
are not brought here to enjoy scenery. The more 
we brick out nature, the better for our system. 

The garden fronts the houSe, and is large and 
well cultivated. Two stunted firs stand like 
sentinels, one on each side of tbe gate, at the 
entrance of the premises, and a few common 
flowers fringe the path which divMesihe garden 
into equal parts, and leads straight to the en¬ 
trance. Eight or ten decrepid representatives 
of the first gardener go on leisurely with their 
occupation, and take no note of any of the 
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guardians who are arriving for the wdekly 
Board meeting. 

• A noise like " eharming” of bees by striking 
old pans and kettles, and the whistling of 
whistles, falls on the ear as we get within range. 
It is the dram and fife band, consisting of boys 
brought up in the Union. The band ts allowed 
to play occasionally on board days to enliven 
the proceedings, and to cheer up, let us hope, 
the poor disconsolate souls who herd together 
under the entrance. The guardians will attend 
to them by-and-by. Meanwhile, these people, 
waiting for judgment, talk over their grievances, 
and speculate on the relief likely to be awarded 
to them as cases of casual distress. 

The outside of the building bears no resem¬ 
blance to a prison, nor would it be easy to mis¬ 
take it for a lunatic asylum, or county hospital, 
or for anything, in short, but the Union. A 
long, staring frontage, with a clear contempt of 
arcnitccturid design and ornament, red brick, 
two stories high, low roof, dumpy ciiimncys, 
a few sooty cowls which croak mournfully as 
tliey adjust themselves to the wind, an ugly 
adcfitional wing Under which the young paupers 
are sheltered; this is the outer view. 

Au arched entrance, with the great doors 
shut, and a little wicket ajar, admits us to tlic 
inner mysteries. On tlie right, arc tlic guar¬ 
dians’ board-room, and other official ap.irtment'-; 
on the left, tlie mastei’s residence, the matron’s, 
and porter’s lodge. AVe see also massive iron 
gates, with locks and bolts on them, massive 
iron railings tlirough which one may observe 
how the different wards of the building radiate 
from tlie point where we stand, as from the 
centre of a semicircle. The radiation is of liigli 
brick walls, with doors in tliem carefully shut 
and barred. The inner view does certaiiih sug¬ 
gest to the mind the nolion of a jail. 

Cerberus, the lame porter, willi his tuple 
hunch of keys, hobbles up and touches liis liat 
to the visiting committee, now going round 
the house. One of the committee carries a slate, 
on which to note down anytliing requiiing tlie at¬ 
tention of the board, and we must have Cerberus 
to open the doors as we go round tlie house. 

AVe enter first the old men’s ward. Here 
they are, merry old gentlemen all of them, re¬ 
lieved by the new Highways Act from cares of 
mending the ways of the parisli. Some of them 
bobble about on two sticks; some lounge on the 
benches in the yard, as it happens to be a sunny 
day, and listen to the fifes and drums which 
are noisy on the other side of the wall. Fed, 
clothed, and boused, they liavc nothing to do, 
and they do it. But all the while they look 
as it they were waiting for sometbiug. About 
a score of iron bedsteads without curtains are 
ranged in a row on each side of the long mart- 
meat, which has a fireplace at each end. Some 
of our friends prefer lying on their beds, and 
scarcely ^ turn their incurious lacklustre eyes 
upon us as we pass along, and ask the routine 
question, “ Is all right P” These look as if they 
will not have to wait long. 

At one bedside sits a lady reading the Bible 


to a man who lies on his back ga^ng for breath, 
and stone-deaf. The old men like to see her 
among them, and, for the sake t? her kindness, 
are quiet as mice, while she vainly endeavours 
to force on their attention some passage vriiole- 
some to the spirit, which will soon be set free 
from Union regulations, and human distinctions 
between rich and poor. 

A few of the old men ask a holiday or tvVo, 
to go and see their friends. Their applications 
are written down, and will doubtless be conceded. 
Most of the men are personally known to the 
visiting committee, and a few kind words, with 
a somewhat cursory examination of the-ward, 
comjiletcs the .visitors’ duty in this section. 

But what do we find in the next wardf 
Able-bodied men in the Union ? They get into 
difficulties sometimes, into Unions and into jails 
too, and will say tliat the prison was the nicer 
place of the two. But some are here' associated 
with them, who have come here through no fault 
of tlieir own. A pale-faced cadaverous-looking 
man approaches us, and has some application to 
make. He lias been crushed down by long 
sickness leagued with want. Two of his young 
ones, he says, wore carried off by tlie fever Wore 
it struck him. Tlieir home was so damp that the 
doctor recommended them all “ to come in,” that 
they might liave tlic benefit of the better care 
bestowed upon house patients. He is con¬ 
valescent, but not yet strong enough to take 
wing and fly away, as he could wish, and as he 
docs wisli with all his soul, poor fellow. He b 
a respectable man too, we are told. 

“ How many arc you in family ?” “ Onlysix 
now.” ‘‘ All in here ?” “ Yes.” “ Wife 

here Y’ “ Yes, she has been very ill,” says the 
mail, 111 a restless eager sort of way. ‘‘ I hear 
she b getting belter,” he adds. “ When did 
you sec her last ?” “Tlie day before yesterday.” 
“ Gliildren all right, arc they P” “ 1 believe so.’i 

Two or three suiky-loolciug young men pick 
oakum in a corner of the room. They are 
worthless fellows who liave been trying to dodge 
tlie relieving officer, and have got an order for 
the house—taken by tlicm "to sarve out the 
parish,” as the saying is. Apparently the 
parish doesn’t mind being so served, and, if one 
may judge, the effort is costiug them dear, and 
will not be long persisted in. Meanwhile, if they 
won’t work, they will be locked up for twelve 
hours on bread and water. After which, in case 
of continued resistance, there is hope that they 
will meet with a reward in the long run which 
it is a pity they could not receive at first. 

One poor fellow walks up to our party, 
giggles, bows, and makes inarticulate noises. 
He is a harmless idiot, not bad enough for the 
asylum, and his friends can’t or won’t mwntain 
him. A word will keep him quiet in daylight, 
but in the dead of night he wiAes up, sometimes 
in terror, and for an hour or more dbtarbs all 
the ward by his lamentations. 

Following the plan of the building, we come 
next to the kitchen: a lofty spacious apartment, 
well ventilated, and with every convenience 
requisite. The dinner is being served on plates 
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which oeMain mmates eome and carry • round, 
it consists of three ounces of bread, four ounces 
of cooked meat, twelve ounces of potatoes, and 
a pint of broth. The meat is not of prime 
qutoy, bat such s» a hungry man may eat with 
relish. The bread is of good seconds flour. 
Incidentally it is worth notice that the poor 
buy flour, or baker's bread, of the most ex¬ 
pensive quality. The potatoes and other vege¬ 
tables aregrown in the garden, and are excellent. 

The baker and cheesenlan’s room is adjoining. 
It is -fitted up with a weighing machine (any 
pauper may require bis food to be weighed), 
and Tows of shelves, with drawers beneath, for 
crumbs and bite cut to wa.ste. Half loaves with 
an allowance of cheese, granted as special con¬ 
cession, and an additional slice of bread here 
and there to make the balance true, are pkoed 
on the shelves, ready for use. The cheese is 
Dutch cheese, and certainly better than one 
generally finds in cottages. Every person ap¬ 
pears tidy, the food is kept clean, and there is 
nothing olqectionable in this department. 

The infirmary needs no lengthened descrip¬ 
tion. It is almost empty just now, there being 
no infectious illness in the house, excepting 
that which, notwithstanding cleanliness rigidly 
enforced, never is quite got rid of. Two or 
three sick persons are in the respective wards, 
very comfortable as far as human aid can avail, 
and though they have a dull time of it, they 
would be, we tell them, perhaps worse off at 
home. Preparations, we see, arc being made to 
bring patients here out of the old men’s ward. 
This is always done in hopeless cases. 

Next is a court-yard, high walled, enclos¬ 
ing hoys’ school and dormitory, and school¬ 
master’s residence, with tailor and shoemaker's 
shops at the side. The schoolroom is an ob¬ 
long apartment, with a stove al one end, fenced 
from too close mproach. Discipline is stvictly 
maintained, and the soholai-s are quiet as we 
enter. Forty to fifty boys all dressed abke, and 
with their hair combed to one pattern, all with 
sallow complexion, are as like each other as so 
many shrimps. The vacant stare of this rising 
generation of paupers, every boy with wide- 
open eyes, ana a half-opened mouth, startles 
one at first. It constitutes their family like¬ 
ness. Are there any sharp boys among them ? 
Two or three questions in arithmetic are rightly 
answered, some of the hoys are quick at figures 
and able to work vulgar fractions. The writing 
iscreditable,blots are seldom found, since punish¬ 
ment is prompt for carelessness. Religious in¬ 
struction is given carefully, and surely there is 
enough done for them by way of teaching. They 
are as painstaking and attentive as boys usually 
are; nevertheless, they are like no other boys. 
They want development of bodily alertness, they 
have none of tlfh life and vivacity which boys in 
the outer world would get. Their world is shut 
up in the limits of the ward set apart for them 
in the Union. The schoolroom, the gaping 
dermitory, the dull gravelled court-yard, all re- 
animal spirits. When these ghosts.of 
Iqj^ BO outfor a walk, they stalk funereally, tvfo 


and two, like Snnday-school girls going to 
church. A scamper across country, oriiiet (not 
onoe in a way, hut commonly), the habit of 
observation got in early life, as other boys get 
it by peering, as boys only can, into lobjeots 
animate or inanimate, the .bold -free venture 
with a thrashing risked, the joy -of a ludty 
escape—these, and a hundred .ohict .boyish ex¬ 
periences, the young pauper has not, with the 
single exception of the thrashing. Courage and 
enterprise must be squeesed out of bis heart 
by poor-law, and the utter dalness that begets 
a hmeless manhood takes the vacant space. 

■Vl^oever recommended music lessons was a 
friend to the boys. Poor-rate money is well 
spent on the big and side drams, cymbals, 
triangle, and squeaking fifes. We ask for a 
tune. In the absence of the instructor, a little 
fellow, the smallest in the band, who screws his 
fife wry-ways with an air, is to lead. Tlifcy 
start, and keep well together; the leader plays ‘ 
his part shrilly and clearly, and his eye almost 
lights up as he and his fellows repeat the 
measure. The drammers drum on in a stolid 
sort of a way, the triangle chimes in where it 
should, the fifers mind what they are about, and 
all come safe to the end of the tune—one of the 
negro melodics harmonised for the performers. 

The girls’ scuool, which is in the next yard, 
is of the same size. The management here is 
also effioiont. There is less apathy and want of 
expression than among the boys. Sampler work, 
darning, mending, washing, ironing, and cook¬ 
ing, form the industrial work. No “ aeoomplisli- 
ments” are taught, which is a comfort. The 
girls can read, write, and sum pretty well, and are 
quicker than the hoys. They needless, and have 
actually more variety of outlet for the energies 
of youth. The singing is not bad, and, like the 
drum and fife baud, is a source of pleasure. 

As we re-pass the entrance on our visit to the 
women’s ward, we niuice that the great doors 
are opened, and a sjiiing cart waiting. “ Only 
a funeral of one of the old ladies,” says Cerberus, 
cheerfully. “That's licr husband a waiting 
outside.’’ And he points to a miserable-look¬ 
ing old man, with no inouruing beyond a rusty 
black crape hatband, w hieh has done duty before. 

“ They’ll give him a lift, as it's nearly four miles 
to thfc church.” So they had out the elm chest 
from the dead-house, with initial letters and 
date on the top of it, and lifted it into the cart, 
and, as predicted, “old Sam” was accommodated 
with a seat, the coffin projecting a foot or so 
over the back of the cart. 

“There they goes,” an old crone exclaims 
monrnfally, as we t urn away to the ward, “ their 
last ride together. It seems but the other day 
I see them married.” And with a sigh comes 
the indirect appeal for a i pinch of, snuff, or the 
wherewithal to buy it. 

The apartment, in size and airai^cment, is 
similar to the old men’s ward, but with more of 
an air of comfort. The old women alho are more 
cheerful and contented than the old men. There 
are no complaints to make to the committee. 
Neither upon these old ladies, aorupon the<feebler 
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matrons in a similar room adjoining, need we in¬ 
trude, as they pronounce themselves “all right." 
. But we make way past the clothes that are 
hanging out to d^, and look in at the laundry 
and washhouse, where several strapping pauper 
damsels have been busy enough since they heard 
us oomiag. then cross the court-yard, and 
eater the abode of a troublesome class of the 
community. Twenty or thirty young women, 
many with infanta, in a long room, sit or lounge 
about with little or nothing to do. Here is the 
sore puzzle to those who would fain see their 
way to reform and amendment. Among the 
number many are more sinned against than sin¬ 
ning. But the leaven of vice spreads quickly 
among them, and there is little or nothing to 
check tlie contagion of bad influence, by day or 
ni^t. We arc besieged with nonces to quit ; 
all speak together, and apparently the ward will 
soon be well-nigh empty. If they will go, there is 
nothing to stop them, and if they are dos*it(.te 
in a week or a fortnight, there is uothing to 
prevent their finding their way back again. 
Within that time a conplc of fairs will be held 
in neighbouring towns, so they all mean to go 
out, have their fling, and return if i hey must. 
One of the committee tells them he hopes that, 
if they arc going to leave the liouse, tliey will 
. try to DO respectable, and keep out of harm’s way. 
The remark is received with a suppressed tittci. 
Aiiotlier says, he hopes “ they may never come’ 
back again any more.” They all hope so too, 
and sincerely, I think. Two or three apply for 
a Ijoliday, whicli the committee icfuse; upon 
which one of them gives notice to quit, like the 
rest; tliore will be comparatively a quiet ward 
until the fairs are over, after wliich, as ex¬ 
perience of former years has proved, they will 
drop in again one by one, till nearly all are 
accounted for. What becomes of those who do 
not return .P Sometimes tliey have a chance, 
and turn out well. Not uufrequeui ly, however, 

I tliey lead a bad life till they get into jail, or die 
; miserably. The inspection is now ooinplele, anil 
the visiting comfliittce of guardians return to the 
board. 

Seven or eight gnardians sit at a table, wliicli 
is so long as to leave scarcely room for any one 
to pass at either end. One or two arc magis. 
trat.es, another is a clergyman, the rest arc 
farmers. The magistrates are official guai-dians, 
the others are chosen annually, one or more 
from each parish, as the act provides. The 
guardians soon get a tolerable knowledge ottlie 
usual duties, which are not always easy or plea¬ 
sant to discharge. So long as the ordmary 
routine continues, we go on pretty well; hut 
oocasionrfly some question out of the rcgulai 
ooutse will arise, and then action becomes ca¬ 
pricious and blundering. The board has, how¬ 
ever, its a^iscr in the clerk, who conducts the 
correspondeu(» and keeps minutes of proceed¬ 
ings, and who' ip the long run puts matters to 
rights; though it is not usual to ask his advice 
until the British farmers have spoken a bit of 
their minds. 

Applications for relief are taken as soon as 


the minutes of ^elast.meeting-have been read 
and cottfinned, and any bniiness arising out of 
them has been disposed of. The report of the 
visiting committee, the examiBarion of ac¬ 
counts, and orders for payment ^ for «lief, 
with any misoellaneons items which himpen to 
require attention, constitute the proceedings of 
the day. 

Where magistrates make a point of attending, 
the duties will, generally speaking, be done pro¬ 
perly. In one Union, the lord-lieutenant of the 
county acts as chairman. Thfa oondeseeusion 
is the means of securing the attendance of other 
magistrates in the district, and sets a good • 
example in the county. But it frequently hap- ! 
pens—^and the increasing work thrown upon j 
country gentlemen is jiartfy the reason of this— ! 
that the official guardians do not take much in- i 
tercst in the Union. In some Unions they are 
seldom or never known to attend, unless when i 
ihci c is an appointment to be settled. When it | 
is considered t hat recent legislation has created 
a highways committee, a union assessment | 
committee of which one-third must be magis- i 
trates similar in many respects to the board of 1 
guardians, the question may be asked whether | 
more magistrates are not reqnired for the addi- j 
tional duties now devolving on them ? At all j 
events, some precautions should be taken to | 
prevent the managemeut of really delicate social i 
machinery from falling into the hands of persons ! 
who are not able to understand Wie work. j 

The proceedings are public. As we enter, I 
the relieving officer of one of the districts stands 
ou the left of the chairman, making his report, 
and receiving instructions how to act in certain ; 
cases. We arc a Eberal board, and our work j 
coiitrasts favourably with that of some others. ■ 

Alan, married ; children dependent, five; re¬ 
ported by the relieving officer sick. Applica- | 
tion for out-door relief: is on his club; full pay, 
eight shillings a week. Ordered medical at¬ 
tendance, four shillings a week, and five gallons 
of flour. 

The next is a case similar in all respects but 
one. The man is married, has five children 
dependent, and is sick, but has been impro¬ 
vident, and does not belong to a club. 
licving officer reports that the man said, “ Clubs i 
were so much money wasted so long as we ‘ 
wouhl reckon it in with our allowance.” The 
board is disposed to compel him* to come in, 
but finally admits the truth of his argument 
without reference to its morality, by ordering 
medical attendance, ten skillings a week, and 
five gallons of flour. , 

A young fellow has beaten his wife cruelly, 
and demands an allowance daring her approach¬ 
ing confinement. Believing officer, with a cre¬ 
ditable feeling, will make no provisional order, 
but directs aim to attend sthe board. He 
swa^^ers into the room, and scarcely waits to 
be called upon for his statement before the de¬ 
mand is repeated, admits he gave her ajpuaoh 
or two, and says it served her right. Wants 
U) know what business it is to 'anybody what he 
does with his own wife? i 
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“How long hare you been married?" asks 
» guardian. “Four year.” How old is your 
wife ?” “Twenty^one; two year younger than 
me.” “Number of children?” “Three, and 
this ’un to come.” “ He says he means to run 
away and leave the board to take care of them 
ail,” remarks the rdieving officer. “ He had 
better take care how he does that, and how he 
treats her, also,” says one of the magistrates, as 
the offer of the house or nothing is given him. 
Applioaut withdraws, muttering curses in the 
loblw. 

The visiting committee make their report; all 
. holidays allowed are marked on the slate; appli¬ 
cations refused are rubbed out. We then sign 
our names to the report, the answers being in¬ 
scribed yes and no, as usual, from week to week; 
and thus the business of the day is brought to 
an end. 

Our Union comprises five-and-twenty parishes, 
or places maintaining their own poor, which re¬ 
turn altogether twenty-eight elected guardians. 
These eleetions of guardians occasionally fur¬ 
nish a good opportunity for a party struggle. 
Any ratepayer hot in airear witli. lus poor-rate 
may nominate himself or another person to serve. 
When, therefore, two or more noimnatious are 
1 sent in to the clerk, an election must follow', 
i unless one of the nominees refuse to si and, and 
I the battle is then fought out with all tlio excite- 
j ment and bill-sticking of a perverse generation. 

! Village Hampdens are unearthed lor the ocoa- 
i sion, and such wit as may be had m Union 
parishes is made the best of. The successful 
1 candidate takes his seat at the board, with the 
1 qualified satisfaction, if he really means to work, 

! that be will probably be turned out at the twclvc- 
I month’s end, when he has gained a tolerable 
I familiarity with his duties, and may become a 
useful instead of an obstructive member of the 
. body. Generally, however, there i.s no opposi¬ 
tion, and parochial arrangements are made pcace- 
I ably. 

I Tlie annual amount of rate passing through 
; our hands is thirteen thousand pounds, of which 
a portion goes to county and highways, both 
being collected on the same platform to save 
trouble and expense. In round numbers our 
poor absorb ten thousand a year. The popula¬ 
tion, chiefly agricultural, is below twenty 
thousand. • 

In addition to in-door relief, and casual out¬ 
door relief, persons who are in a position to 
claim, and do not “ come into the house,” re¬ 
ceive liaJf-8-crown a week in money, and flour, 
with or withoat,ynedical attendauce. 

Such is the refuge and help secured to our 
destitute and sick poor by a board of guardians 
which, when in error, erring on the side of 
mercy, really works the poorJaw to the best of 
its ability. But the question of poor-law pro¬ 
vision does not turn on the humanity and 
efiicieney of any board of guardians. If there 
be defects m its principles,,no method of working 
can be satisfactory until a radical change has 
been made in the system. , 

On what grounds are the following regula¬ 


tions enforced in our Uni<«? Husband and ' 
wife separated. Exception: “Any married 
couple being paupers of toe first and fourth 
classes resp^vely, provided the guardians shall 
set apart for the exclusive use of every such 
couple a sleepily apartment separate from that 
of other paupers.” In the first class are men, 
and in the fourth class arc women, infirm through 
age or any other cause. 

But separate sleeping apartments are not 
provided for infirm married couples; separa¬ 
tion, therefore, does ensue, and must have been 
contemplated by the verynrovision above quoted. 

For able-bodied ‘ married paupers there is no 
help. Farted they must be from each other, 
and, as will be seen immediately, from their 
children. They heard it said to them, on the 
greatest public occasion of their lives, in a sacred 
huilding, with religious rite and ceremony, 

“ What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” Why was it not added—until 
they have nothing but each other left to lose ? 

Another rule haS^it that “ the master (subject 
to any directions given or regulations made by 
the guardians) shall allow the father and mother 
of any child in the same workhouse, who may be 
desirous of seeing such child, (!) to have an inter¬ 
view with such child at some one time in each 
day, m a room in the said workhouse to be 
appointed for that purpose. And the guardians 
sliall make arrangements for permitting the 
members of the same family who may be in 
different workhouses of the same parish to have 
occasional interviews with each other, at such 
limes, apd in such manner, as may best suit the 
discipline of the several workhouses.” 

It is possible, I am so hardy as to suppose, that 
there still lingers, even in paupers’ bosoms, some 
remnant of the affection for their young im¬ 
planted in animals. It is possible that the mother 
can better tend her offspring than the paid or 
unpaid substitutes to whom poor-law entrusts 
them. It IS possible that the young pine for 
want of mother’s care, and die somelirocs. All | 
this may he pos.sible, even true, but to maintain 
existing regulations, it is necessary to repress 
all such irregularities of pauperism. How can 
order and decency be secured if we permit 
Imsbaiid, and wife, and children, to live together ? 
Admitting that feeble old couples might not 
cause serious embarrassment to our system, and 
that a separate apartment might, without great 
cost or difficulty, be secured to each, how are 
we to reconcile the inconsiatency of suffering the 
common order of life out of doom to embarrass 
the neat system of our Union in the case of able- 
bodied men and women ? Admitting the im¬ 
possibility of reconciling natural law with poor- 
law, the question slill remains to be settled. 
Meanwhile, is it really so wise and safe, as the 
fliers and docketers of poor men’s destinies 
believe it is, to _ tamper with social and moAl 
principles which have stood the test of practical 
experience ? Are not some results of this inces¬ 
sant outrage ujion natural laws possibly tobe seen 
in the brutality of husbands of the very poor to- 
wards their wives and families—iu the unnatural 
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coolness mth -which an only son. will leave a 
widowed mother to end her days in the Unkm, 
and will refuse, unless summoned before the 
magistrates, to contribute one farthing towards 
her maintenance ? Is poor-law not answerable 
often for the absence of that bond of natural 
affectkm which can never be made too strong, 
and for the profligacy of our pauper young 
women? I know that such disastrous results 
are fostered and nourished under the baleful 
legislation which was meant to save the poor; 
and that the source of all the evil is, that poor- 
law, to clear ground for itself, begins with a 
repeal by act of parliament* of fundamental 
laws ordained by the great legislator who is 
alone All-wise. Another serious practical evil 
already pointed out in this journal, and to which 
allusion must be made, is the antagonism 
I between poor-law and provident institutions. 

I In our Union, contrary to the spirit, if not to 
I the letter, of the law, we cnde.avour to make 
them meet half way, by awarding a portion of 
I relief where the applicant is a member of n 
1 beneflt society. It would be a curious fact 
I if one could ascertain how many boards of 
I guardians in the country adopt even so merciful 
a course as this to provident poor men. And 
even in our case, common experience shows how 
the two systems conflict in practice. It is too 
I much to expect tliat tlic greater number of the. 
oor will take Ihe high moral ground of self- 
elp, unless stimulated and encouraged by ju¬ 
dicious mid firm treat uleiit. At preseut, even 
the best of them pause before they will deny 
themselves the power of claiming relief, bv at¬ 
tempting to secure their iudeneiidence. They 
may well do so, for if the evil day come upon 
them before their foothold is safe, iill their little 
capital must be swept off before we stretch a 
little finger out to save them. 

While this is said on behalf of a class which 
will “never perish out of the land,” it must not 
be forgotten how great have in past times been 
the difficulties which beset the question of poor 
relief. It is needless to trace the history of 
poor-law progress to the time of a generation 
now rapidly being gathered to its fatlicrs. It 
was to triumph over the iniquities of those 
parish antliontics who, to ease their own 
pockets, made the rate supplementary to the 
weekly wages of their labourers, and even con¬ 
trived to “smudge the charities in with tlic 
rates.” In checking such dislionesty, it is 
hardly matter of surprise that the opposite 
misohief of compelling proof of sheer desti¬ 
tution, as the ground of a clnim for relief, 
was sternly perpetrated. It was to provide 
food for a clamorous multitude, which fired the 
stacks and destroyed the machinery of the 
farmer, when money was scarce and food was 
dear. In the'face of such extremities there was 
some reason for making the Union as repulsive 
as the jail; and a system which, under vigorous 
management, reduced the poor-rate considor- 
abk, had something to counterbalance grave 
, defects. 

I A change, however, is required, and if I, for 


one, were to summarise the chief -alterations I 
think needed, while we retain all that is good 
and serviceable in emr, regulations and arrange- 1 
ments, I should say first, as to ottt-d«>r rehef, ' 
th^ there should be an increase of the amonat 
paid -weekly in such cases, sothid by this means 
we might get rid, as far as possible, of the ne¬ 
cessity of bringing persons into the house. 

In the next place, I would have husbands and 
wives allowed to live together, even when forced 
into the house, and also to have the care of , 
snob of their young children as may best be 
with their parents, in their separate apartment. 

Then in relief of casual distress, I would have 
no questions asked about the benefit society; 
but, on the other hand, I would compel all 
cottagers to pay poor-rate. | 

By the first of these alterations, the aged and I 
able-bodied poor would be the chief gainers. 
Recent legislation has swept our highways and 
byways ol decrepit old men, and inferior work¬ 
men of the class called able-bodied, who could, 
under the former system, be “put on the roads” 
by the surveyor, and be maintained at a less 
cost than if sent into the house. It is anti- j 
cipated that Uie approaching winter will force ! 
many such men and their families into the I 
Union, it is something to have our roads in j 

betl er hands, but there is nothing at present in I 
view, except tlie poor-rate, for the former old 
staff of incapables. Tlie management of out¬ 
door relief, it should be remembered, docs not 
prc.scnt tlie same difficulties now as formerly, 
owing to the means possessed by the hoard of 
obt dining accurate information of the circum¬ 
stances of applicants. 

As to the next suggestion, I would observe i 
that if there be any reason why a man crushed ; 
by adversity, ami not by guilt, should desire tlie | 
consolation of wife and (iildren in his distress, ' 
instead of being condemned by his fellow-men • i 
to the added bitterness that such natural solace I 
must be foregone—if there be truth in reciprocal I 
affection, and if it be true that the anguish of 
separation is but keener in the female mind— I 
tlie case is too strong to need further support 
from argumenls on the immoral influences of 
this legal breakiug-up of families. 

Then, as to the virtual punishment of all 
attempt at providence. Notwithstanding the 
frequent statement of the fact that provident 
societies have lessened the poor-rate, to the | 
extent, says Mr. Tidd Pratt, of two millions 
annually, or about threepence in every shilling I 
strictly poor-rate, no attention worth the name | 
h.as been given to this new power, which, with i 
fair encoiuagcmcnt, would place the relief of 
the bulk of the rural poor on its proper footing 
of self-help. At present, sueh is the immonu 
action of poor-law in the case of provident so¬ 
cieties, that thousands of benefit clubs are 
framed with the view of uniting the relief of 
pauperism with the contributions of their mem¬ 
bers, and, excepting iudirectly, there is no law 
that can stop them. 

pne great lever for the removal of this mis¬ 
chief wHl be found in changing the popular 
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view of rate among tbe rural poor. At 
present, they throw themselves upon it whet'* 
ever they can make then: case, and look npon 
it as their birthright. The repeal of tbe 
Small Tenements ^t, and tbe oompelling 
of all cottagenf to pay theif fair share of tbe 
rate, would quickly cbai^ their practuee. It 
is ifle to pretend that it could never be col¬ 
lected. 

So long as the poor can help themselves for 
nothing from the rate, they will. The moment 
its incidence falls on them, however lightly, a 
good common-sense argument against the custom 
» supplied. In cases of distress, the demand 
on an Englishmaa’s pocket is readily responded 
to, but he buttons it up indignantly against 
imposition. Tbe rural poor share tbe fceliug as 
much as their wealthier neighbours, and should 
have the opportunity of manifesting it on lit 
occasions. The indirect payment of poor-rate 
in cottage rents is a dead fetter; nobody can 
take that into account in dealing with the 
question. But the return to the old custom 
will, in' these better times, act as a most 
healthy stimulant to independence; and w'e 
should soon see benefit societies, freed of the 
obstacles caused by tbe present state of the 
poor-law, working out—so long as peace aud 
plenty are bestowed upon tbe land—tbe happiest 
results. 

While we go on as we do, there will be no 
. lack of a plentiful crop of paupers in our Union, 
tbe progeny of very early marriages, of wliiob 
poor-law provides the settlement; or, what is 
worse, of abandoned poor women, many of whom 
might, but for the contamination of being legally 
herded togetlier, have been respectable and 
happy. Of course there will be no lack of 
people who will better the teaching of poor- 
law on the subject of family influences, aud 
.rank as bad sons, bad brothers, bad husbands 
and fathers, aud, at last, notorious criminals. 
Ko community is without such characters. 
But what judgment must in future times be 
passed on tbe rules aud regulations which, 
instead of promoting good influences to tbe 
utmost, dcliterately sapped them, or throw 
them aside as unconsidered trifles ? Is there 
one influence for good among us, which cau be 
spared ? 

To those whq look on the subject only as a 
moneiary question, it may be sufficient to point 
out the threepence in the shilling now savffl by 
self-help, and ask whether, wi^h increased en¬ 
couragement to the new system struggling 
among us, the saving will stop at threepence. 
But that is not the whole question. The 
poor have a right to ask tlmt relief in their 
distress shall not expose them to evils more 
bitter than poverty. Their stiuggles for inde- 
pendenoe ought»not to be clogged with condi¬ 
tions which idl W stifle honest enterprise. 
Their improvidence should not be encouraged 
by a system devised for tlieir benefit: least of 
should their houses and families be broken 
lip, and parents, brothers, and sisters, scarcely 
suffered to meet, under the plea of providing 


for them an asylum in their need. No care, 
no kindness, 'ciui rcvmdy such evils as . I here 
complira of, if it stop short of a thorough re- 
foriuation. 


A MAOM COUET-MAKTUIn 

My friend Highandry was a fine specimen of 
a “native Australian,” as white men born m the 
colonies are called.' Originally a baker’s boy, 
by dint of study and per^verance he had so 
raised himself, that, at the time when I first made 
his acquaiutauce,4e occupied one of tlie most 
distii^uished positions in the colony. His varied 
abilities, and the extensive fond of information 
which he had acquired upon every subject, ren¬ 
dered his conversation peculiarly interesting; 
and, as in addition to this, he was a fearless 
rider, and a crack shot, I found him a very 
agreeable companion. With his antecedents and 
qualifications, his career, as may be imagined, 
had been very diversificd,.and nothing afl'orded 
me greater pleasure than to hear him relate his 
adventmes; for, coining fresh from England, I 
had been greatly interested by the novel scenes 
and incidents of a life pt the antipodes. High- 
audry gave me the following account of his ex¬ 
perience of Maori law. 

In the year eighteen hundred and blauk, I 
happened to have some business, on account of 
which it was neecssary that I should visit 
Auckland. 1 accordingly proceeded there, and 
w'as ceitaiuly not struck by its beaut,y or con¬ 
venience, for I had never been an admirer of 
wooden huts and quagmires. However, the 
people were well enough, and i soon made 
plenty of friends, one of whom, Mr. Milling¬ 
ton, invited me to visit him in the bush, as he 
was living a few miles out of Auckland, and, 
consequently, was not overmuch troubled with 
society. Such au invitation was anything but 
distasteful to me, aud having at length finished 
my business in town, I started off to enjoy 
myself in the country. A sailing boat was my 
mode of transport, as Mitbagtou lived but a 
short distance from the sea-shore; moreover, if 
I had at all wished to go by land, I shouldn’t 
have found the slightest apology for a road. So, 
one bright morning, 1 left Auckland, oui- little 
craft, with all sail set, bounding along as if she 
too felt the exliilarating influence of a southern 
atmosphere when tempered by a southern breeze. 
Fortunately this breeze continued, and by the 
middle of the day we sighted the welcome smoke 
which assured us that Millington was not for¬ 
getful of our creature-comforts, and our appe¬ 
tites being pretty keen, we lost not a moment, 

I can assure you, in landing. Having hauled up 
our boat on the beach, we made the best of our 
way to the house, which was comfortable if not 
grand, and where we met with a hearty welcome 
and a well-spread table. Our dhiney •occupied 
us for some time, and it was late in tbe after¬ 
noon before the men, whom I ei^aged to bring 
me, began to think of returning. When they 
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did, a oonsideral^ difficulty arose, for, on goii^ but led us up to the English commipioner, who 
down to tlie beach, the boat was missing. Thu was living W the outskirts of the province, 
pccasioned much astonishment, but after many for the purpose of settling aii>' d^utes with 
surmises and suggestions it was at ien^h re- the natives. He was simply supported by 
solved that the boat had not been hauled beyond moral force—no great support theie—and so 
high-water mark, and consequently that the tide the Maori views of law were often in the 
hu carried it off. (This conclusion we after- ascendant. 

wards found cause to alter, as will be seen.) A rude court was formed in front of his hat. 
However, time pressed, and we resolved to take An arm-chair which had been brought from 
JCtlington’s Wt and search along the' coast for Auckland, and wliioh the Maories regarded with 
our missing properly. After rowing for some great awe, was placed for the commissioner. At 
distance, we were about to desist for the night, a short distance in front of this arm-chair atood 
when we caught sight of the “ waif” lying on my accuser and myself, while on every side ap- 
the beach in such a position that it might either peered a threatening array of natives, who had 
have been stranded by the waves, or placed gathered together in great numbers when they 
there by human agency. The latter appeared lieard of the occurrence, 
the more probable, for, as we landed, a perfect The proceedings commenced bv the commis- 
chorua of yells saluted our ears, and looking siouer calling upon the injurea chieftain to 
round, wo were disagreeably surprised to see state his complaiut. Expecting to hear some 
a troop of at least fitly Maories appear from claim made to the boat, I was quite taken aback 
behind the rocks, and bear down upon us. when he spoke thus: 

Their leader was a flue stalwart man, standing “The Maories cry for vengeance. Theranga- 


Thcir leader was a flue stalwart man, standing 
above six feet high, and magnificently propor¬ 
tioned, as most of the New Zealand nalive.s 


“ The Maories cry for vengeance. The ranga- 
tira is holy. In war, in peace, the man that 
strike-s the rangatira dies. The great fathers 


arc. Turning t6 his hand, he motioned them of the Maories have said so. Ho I speak 
to stop, and then with a haughty step he ad- well?” 

vaaced to me, saying, in the Maori language, Tills question met with a grave and dignified 
“ White man, the Maori rangatira (chief) claims assent from the old men of the tribe who stood 
that boat.” in the front of the circle. Thus encouraged. 

Understanding the language, and having some he proceeded: 
slight acquaintance with the Maori customs, 1 “I stood by the great waters, I looked up. 
was able to answer him, and I Saul; Tlie birds flew fast away. They feared to share 

“The white man made it. It is his.” the air which the rangatira breathed. I looked 

1 sliould explain here that oratory is hold in down. The waves drew back. The shore was 
high cstunation among the Maories, and that tlie raugatira’s. He trod there. I looked on 

nothing pleases a rangatira more than to have an the laud. The trees, the men, bent down. I 

opportunity of displaying his eloquence. In tlie looked on the great waters. They were troubled 
most approved style the chief resumed the dis- at ray look. They hastened, they brought an 
cussion as follows: offering to the rangatira. It was a boat. They 

“ i'ou sec the rangatira. Ho is great. He tiid it at my feet. I took it. The white man 
has many servants. The sun comes from the comes to take it. He lifts his hand. He strikes, 
waters to give him light. Tlie trees grow to the rangatira. The birds, the air, the waves, 

give him fruit. When he would cal, the fishes I lie shore, the trees, the men, and the great 

come quick to his hook. When he would waters, saw it done. They shake. They are 
fight, his enemies come to be killed. The great afraid. They say, ‘ He strikes the holy ranga- 
waters are afraid of him. They wish to make lira, he must die.’ I have finished.” 


peace. They bring him a boat. He is pleased. 
He keeps it.” 


Never shall I forget the burst of applause 
which rang through the air when the chief’s 
Now,* no doubt this speech-raaking was very speech was concluded. Even the old men were 
convincing to his followers, but I didn’t view unable to restrain themselves, and exclaimed, 
the subject in the same light, so I replied: “ The “ It is good. He must die.” jBufc it was only 
white man takes it,” and, putting my shoulder for a moment that the Maories allowed them- 
to the boat, I commenced, with the help of my selves to appear excited, and when the first 
men, to launch it. The launching did not pro- fierce shout was ended, a dead silence reigned, 
ceed very far, as in another moment I was rendered all the more striking and impressive 
qnietly lying on my back, having been tossed from the contrast. 

cletm over the boat by the orator’s sinewy arm. It was broken by the commissioner, who. 

This was a sort of thing I had never been ac- addressing me, asked, “Is it true. Have you 

oustomed to, and, therefore, disregarding the struck the rangatira ?” 

dictates of prudence, I jumped up, “squared” “I have,” was my answer. 

at the chief? and succeeded in planting one “Then,” said he, “I cannot^ave you. You 


straight from the shoulder, which “ floored” 1 have broken the law of the Maories. You must 


T^ rdhnlt was, of course, our seizure by 


appeal to them.” 

Already was I seized. Although of con- 


the infuriated natives; bui as they had, even siderably more than averi^ strei^th, I was , 
at timt time, learned to respect our government, motionless as a statue in the grasp of four 
they refrained from doing us any bodily harai, athletic natives, two on each side. The ae- 
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cusiiif cMefitiun seized his axe, made from tlie 
sacred greenstone, which is higlily prized by 
the Tangatiras,* and poising it, was about to 
deliver that blow which is never kmsm. to fail 
in dealing instant death—occasionally even deav- 
iiig tothe chin—when the commissioner motioned 
to one of the oldest men present, who rushed 
forward,and«tepping in front of me, said, "Did 
not my brother hear? The white man must 
speak to the Maories. The white father says 
so.” 

The would-be executioner lowered his axe. 
I was released for the moment, but hope almost 
■ forsook me when I heard an universal exclama¬ 
tion of, “ It is good. He Hpeakf. before he 
dies.” 

Here was a very unpromising jury. Not 
being so well read in Maori as in English law, 
I was somewhat at a loss, but necessity being 
the mother ef invention, I gave vent to my 
injured feelings in tliis manner: 

" 1 speak to the great Maories. They have 
a law. It is good and holy. I bend before it, 
md I ask my great Maori brothers to put ii 
in force. If they do not, the sun will look 
down to-morrow, and he will see that tlic Maories 
are a people who have no lioly law. Tlicy crawi.f 
They do not walk. He will go away from them. 
The moon, the stars, will no longer serve them. 
The birds, tlie fishes, will all say, ‘ The Maories 
crawl.’ Ik) I speak well ?” 

A veliemeiit cry of approbation answered me, 
not, however, unmingled with suip."-e , for they 
could not comprehend why I was so anxious to 
be executed. I proceedea: 

‘‘Tes, my Maori brothers hear that 1 speak 
well. I will speak better. I will open their 
hearts, their ears, their eyes. That raiigatira 
(Minting to my accuser) has shut them. The 
Maori law says that the rangatira is sacred. I 
am a rangatira. I am a white rangatira. In 
my country the earth shakes whe n I walk. I 
want rain. I look up. The rain comes. I 
want sun. I look up. The sun comes. I am 
holy. That rangatira has raised his hand against 
me. Be has thrown me iu the air. I no longer 
stood. I, a rangatira, my back touched the 
ground. I claim his life.” 

The tables were completely turned. The 
commissioner rose in such a hurry to con¬ 
gratulate me, that he overturned his seat of 
justice. My. companions in misfortune rushed 
forward, and almost embraced me, wliilc, St a 
sign from the old chiefs, my late triumphant 
enemy was brought before me in the dread 
predicament from which I had so recently cs- 


• As much as five hundred acres of land is some¬ 
times given for one of these greenstones, which, when 
acquired, is never mu'ted with, being even buried in 
the same grave as the chief. 

t Nothing is so great an insult to a Maori as to 
toll him that he docs not walk, bat crawls. The 
Muncs have a tradition that, when their fore- 
rathers deseeded from the skies, they found the 
island inhabited by crawling men, who were after¬ 
wards changed into dogs. ‘ 


caped. He looked sc very crestfallen, that I 
was unable to refrain from a burst of laughter, 
on which, he hastened to inform me that by- 
another provision of the same law, his fete lay 
entirely in my hands, and that if I chose to 
exercise it, I had the power of pardon. I was 
jrleased enough to hear this, and, making him 
the object of my clemency, oriy told kim to 
prepare our boats for sea before be dcpaiSted. 
He was more than willing to do this, and haying 
finished his task, came to the house where 
we were enjoying the best supper the commis¬ 
sioner could provide, and insisted upon an enor¬ 
mous amount of embracing and nose-rubbing, 
before he would leave me. 

His companions had previously gone with 
many expressions of respect and attachment, | 
and so we were at last left to enjoy our grog, i 
and to laugh (though I could not laugh quite ' 
as heartily as usual, for the next day or two) | 
over the incidents of the court-martial. 1 


CASE FOR THE PRISONER. ! 

At six o’clock on Monday morning, the 29tb I 
of January, 1S27, tlie Dover mail-coach, mud- ! 
bcspatteiod and travcJ-stained, pulled up before I 
the General Post-office in Lombard-street, and I 
the official porters in attendance flung them- j 
selves upon it, and dragged from it the recep- I 
tack for letters (t hen containing correspondence ' 
from Pnmec, from foreign countries transmitting 
through France, and from Dover itself), which, 
in official language, was known as the mail-port- j 
mantcau. The guard, cold, stifl) and tired, I 
tumbled off his perch, stamped his feet on the 
pavement, yawned, si retched lumsclf, and 1 
literally “lent a hand” towards the removal | 
of the mail-portmautean by just touching it in I 
its descent with liis four fingers; tlie eoacliman, I 
also cold, stiff, and tired, let his benumbed left 
hand give to tlie motion of the four jaded horses, 
which, dank amlstcaming, stretched their necks^ 
and yawed about with tlieir heads and shook 
their bodies, rattling their harness in a dismal 
manner. All the pas.sengers liad dismounted 
long ago, the guard had stepped inside the 
office to settle some little matter in connexion 
witli_ the waybill, the few stragglers ffiways 
waiting about to see the coaclics come in 
liad been cheaply edified and were moving off, 
the coachman had jerked the horses’ heads into 
tlie air preparatory to walking them round to 
the stable, when a pale-faeed clerk with a pen 
behind his car came rushing out of the little 
side-door, tumbling over the guard, and ex¬ 
claiming, "Hold hard, for God’s sake! The 
mail has been robbed!” 

MTien the two official porters carried the mail- 
portmanteau into the Foreign OtEee of the 
(Jeneral Post-office, they placed it before the clerk 
waiting to receive it. There was little time to 
count and sort and despatch the letters ;«t!lic clerk 
knew tliat in order to get through his work he 
must have quick eyes and nimble fingers; and in 
a minute he had unbuckled the flaps of the square 
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portmanteau and thrown thim back, preparatorr 
to opening the two compartments, whenineaeb 
•of tie oompartments be saw a long cut, as with 
a knife, large enough to admit of the enclosed 
hags being drawn out. Rather staggered at 
this, the clerk hastily turned all the ba^ out on 
to the fioor, noticing as he did so that several of 
them were out and frayed. Then he looked for 
the Paris letter-bill, which he found in due course, 
and read as follows: “No. 203. Direotiou 
Gen^ralc des Postes de France. Ddpart de Paris 
pour Londres. Ce Vendredi, 20 Janvier, Anude 
1827. Le oontenue de votre demiere depeche 
dtt 21"“ a die exacteinent distribud, et ultd- 
rieurement expddid pour sa destination, [’admi¬ 
nistration vous demando le me me soin pour Ic' 
contenu de la prdsente du rc<;n, de laquelle vous 
voudrez bien lui donner avis.” Then followed 
a list of the bags and their weights, from France, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, Switzerland, Ger¬ 
many, and Turkey. The clerk carefully com¬ 
pared the bill in his hand witli the bags lying 
before him, and instantly found that the Italian 
bag, the heaviest, and probably, therefore, the 
most valuable, was missing. 

The pale-faced clerk, rushing out and coni- 
I municating this fact to the coachman and over¬ 
turned guard (when he \v.is picked up) of 
the Dover mail-coach, had the satisfaction of 
seeing their rubicund countenances turn to his 
own hue; but with that he was obliged to 
remain content, as they merely invoked different 
species of condemnation on various portions of 
their anatomy, if they knew aiijUung about it, or 
could tell how it occurred. So the Dover mail- 
coach went round to its stables. That night, when 
the return Dover mail left the Elephant and 
Castle, it had for one of its inside passengers the 
solicitor to the General Post-office: a man of 
clear head and prompt action, to whom the in- 
j vestigation of delicate matters connected with 
the postal service was confided. To him, com- 
! fortably installed at the Ship Hotel, came the 
postmaster of Calais and the cajitain of the 
! Henri Quatre, the French packet by which 
I the mail had been brought over. After a little 
! consultation, these gentlemen were clearly of 
I opinion that the mail arrived intact at Calais, 
i was sent thence and arrived mtact at Dover, 

I was sent thence intact, and was violated on the 
i road to London. Tending to the proof of this, 

I was a special circumstance. AVhen the mail 
i arrived at Dover, it was so unusually heavy as 
I to induce a Custom-house officer who saw it 
j landed, to regard it with suspicion; so ho accom- 
I panied the men who bore it, from the French 
I vessel to the packet-agent’s office, that he might 
I see it opened, and be satisfied that it contained 
j nothing proliibited. The portmanteau was un¬ 
buckled and its compartments were thrown open 
j in the predfence of this officer, of Sir Thomas 
I Coates the packet-agent, and of three other per¬ 
sons, all of whom were certain that the compart¬ 
ments oT'tlie bags were in a perfect state, and 
that the bags were then uncut. 

So far so pod. lu such cases, provii^ a 
ae^tive is the next best thing to positive 


proof; because it shuts Hie gate and pre¬ 
vents your wandering in tie Wong direction. 

So the solicitor to the Post-office, jonmeying 
back to London, and taking up the tlireaas of 
his case on his way, stopped at Owterbury, 
made a few casual inquiries, pricked up his ears, 
opened a replar offici-al investigation, and re- 
j oeived what lie believed to be very important in¬ 
formation. For, it appeared that on the Sunday 
[ night of the robbery, four inside and three 
outside passengers left Dover by the mail-coach 
for London. The four insides were booked for 
London, one of the outsides was booked for 
Chatham, another for Canterbury or as> much ■ 
further towards London as he pleased, the third 
outside hitimated tliat he should only go as far 
as Canterbury. When the mail reached the 
Fountain Inn, Canterbury, the outside pas¬ 
senger who was booked as far towards Lon¬ 
don as he pleased, got down and paid his fare, 
stating tliat he should go no farther; the pas¬ 
senger who was hooked for Cauterbury alighted 
at the same time; and the two walked away from 
the coach together. 

j One of the mail-coach proprietors, who resided 
at Canterbury, happened to be looking at the 
mail while it was standing at the door on the 
evening in question, and observed two men, 
dressed as if they had just left the coach, 
crossing the street. Tliey stood consulting 
togelher for a few minutes, and, after walk¬ 
ing about fifty yards, stopped again, when a 
tliird mim jomed them. 'They all conversed 
tor about a minute, and then separated; two 
of them went down the street ou the road to 
Loudon, the mail passed them, and almost 
immediately aftmrwards they returned up the 
street m the direction of the Bose Hotel. The 
third man went into the coach-office, booked 
himself as an outside passenger for London, and 
went on by the mail. Shortly after the mail 
passed through Canterbury that night, two 
strangers coming from the direction in which 
tlie mail had gone, entered the Bose Hotel, and 
ordered a chaise to London. On beii^ asked 
w'hether they would change horses at Ospringe 
or Sittinghourn, they said it was immaterial so 
long as they got on quickly. The waiter who 
showed them into a sitting-room noticed that 
they had a small bag with them. They ordered 
some brandy-aud-water and slmt themselves in 
—in the room, not the bag. After the lapse 
of a quarter of an hour the waiter, suddenly 
opening the door to say that the chaise was 
ready, perceived various letters (at least twenty 
or thirty), and several small paper packets, 
lying on the table; the men were feeling 
the letters, holding them up to the candles, 
and otherwise examining their contents.^ They 
appeared much confused when the waiter en¬ 
tered the room, crammed the«letters into their 
pockets, paid their bill, got into the chaise, and 
at once set off for town. 

The thieves were traced ihrough different 
stages, until it was ascertained that they had 
been set down between six and seven o’clock 
on Monday morning near a watch-box in 







the Kent-road, and'that, haring paid the post- 
boy, they then walked off towards Snirey- 
sqsare. 

So mnch notice was hiken of the men at 
the Hose< Hotel, and at the places where they 
stopped to change horses and take refresh¬ 
ment on the road to totra, that a descrip¬ 
tion of thMr persons was procured,' and the 
olice eommruucated with. On hearing the 
escription, the police at once considered that 
it impficated one Tom Partridge, and one of his 
assocartes, who had been concerned in most of 
the coach robberies which had recently been 
committed; and private information having been 
obtained that these were really the men who had 
violated the mail, warrants were obtained, and 
Tom Partridge was “wanted.” After a search 
of many weeks Tom Partridge was apjarehended, 
and, on the examination which he underwent at 
Bow-street, was distinctly identified as one of the 
persons who booked an outside place at Dover 
by the mail of the evening in question, and as 
one of the men' who were seen on the same 
evening at the Bose Hotel, examining letters 
and packets which lay open before them. On 
■-this evidence Mr. Tom Partridge was fully com¬ 
mitted for trial. 

Prom March tfll August. Mr. Tom Part¬ 
ridge lay in prison: immediately on his com¬ 
mittal, ne had stroi^ly denied his guilt, and 
had made application to be admitted to bail; 
hut his request was refused. On the 21st of 
August, 1827, the assizes for the Home Circuit 
being then held in Maidstone, there was more 
than usual excitement round the old court¬ 
house of that town. Very many witnesses wore 
to ^ examined on the part of the crown, among 
them some French gentlemen, clerks in the 
Paris Post-office, and officers of the packet, who 
had been staying at the principal hotel of Maid- 
• stone for some days, and, at the expense of the 
prosecution: who had lived very freely, and had 
winked at the eheny-cheeked Kentish damsels 
in a manner which had caused some of those 
young girls to clench their fists and hint at 
giving “furriners” that dread blow known as a 
“ smack o’ th’ face.” And above all else produc¬ 
tive of interest was the prevalent belief that the 
■whole ease was one of extraordinary circum¬ 
stantial evidence; that it would turn upon the 
nioest qaestionof personal identity; and that the 
prisoner , intended bringing forward undeniable 
proofs of his iimooenee. 

So the cramped little court ■was crowded 
from floor to ceiling when the learned judge 
; took his seat on the bench. Immediately below 
him sat the Post-effioe solicitor, outwardly bland, 
but inwarifly anxious; betraying his anxiety when 
there seemed any hitch in his ease, by repeated 
application to a massive gold snuff-box. Prom 
1 time to lame *116 conferred with the crown 
counsel on,'his right imid, and occasionally 
answered questions put to him by twoold gentle¬ 
men on his left, London mcFohEmtsand bankers. 
More than the average number of counsel (none 
^pearins for the prisoner though) at the little 
■green table appropriated, to ttom, and-though 


sitting with .wigs cocked awry and employing 
themselves generaEy in the mastication of. quifl 
pens, yet payirq; more than usual attention to a 
case in which they were not ooncraned. AU 
round the court, wherever permissible, stood 
the eager public, stout broad-shouldered yeomen, j 
buxom ■Women, ostlers, , and inn-ymd loiterers, I 
with occasional^ among them the thin sallow i 
face of a London " professional,” probably a I 
friend of the prisoner, contrasting stron^y with j i 
the acres of broad healthy red cheeks by witich it ! 
was surrounded. The prisoner himself in the I 
dock fronting my lord the judge, a middle-sized 
stoutly-built man, with a queer humorous face, 
lighted by a twinkling arch blue eye. Not a bit 
daunted, but apparently rather pleased by the 
universal gaze, he stood leaning over the front 
of the dock, playing with the hits ofherlra wfaieh 
custom still retained there, keenly observant of 
all that transpired, but aj^arently fully trusting 
in his own resources. 

The judge settled himself in his seat, the I 
usher demanded “ Silence” at a moment when a 
pin might have been heard to drop, each jury¬ 
man threw every scrap of intellect at his com¬ 
mand into his countenance, the Post-office soli- l 
citor took an enormous pinch of snuff, and Mr. i 
Serjeant Strongbow, retained on behalf of the i 
crown, rose to address the court. He told the | 
story briefly, pretty much as it has been here | 
stated, and proceeded to call his witnesses. First' 
came the French gentlemen. M. Etienne Bon- i 
hour, comptrtller at the foreign office of the Ge- | 
neral Post-office, Paris, proved that he made up . 
the mail for London on the evening of Friday, |, 
the 26th of January, that there was au Italian j 
bag, that he handed them to M. Avier to despatch. ]! 
M. Avier, M. Gustave d’Ortell, postmaster of i' 
Calais, Captain Margot, of the Henri Quatre i! 
steamer, John Nash, the Custom-house officer at j i 
Dover, and Sir T. Coates, the packet agent, 
all deposed to the despatch and receipt of the ' j 
mail in due course. Bather duU work this. So I! 
the judge thought, leaning back and Wting his |l 
nails; so the jury thou"ht, listening in bucolic i! 
wonder to the translation of the French wit- i | 
nesses’ evidence by the interpreter, to bored . 
when it came out in English a mere matter i 
of formal routine connected witlf the trans- j 
mission of a mail; so the prisoner thought, as | 
he shifted from leg to leg, and smiled slightly 
once or twice, looking on with mat uncon¬ 
cern. Booking-office keeper at Dover, mail 
coachman, coach proprietor at Canterbury, 
waiter and chambermaid at the Bose Hotel, 
waiters and ostlers all along the road, up they 
came one after the other, kissed the book, 
looked at the prisoner in the dock, and de¬ 
clared that he was the man whb figured in 
their recollection as connected with the events 
: of the night of the 28th of January! At the con- 
olnsion m this evidence, the court adjourns for 
refreshment, judge goes out at a aide-door, 

S risoner wipes his forehead, and siS down by 
is guardian turnkey, Post-office sffikiitor takes 
a pinch of snuff and receives oangratulaticms of 
London bankers on manner in which evidence l 
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had been got together, Seqeant Sirongboirsays, 
“ Seems clear case,” and commences sand- 
.wich. ■ ■ 

After am interval of twenty minutes, theocmrt 
resumed, Serjeant Strongbow intimated that the 
ease for the proseoution was concluded, and the 
prisoner, called upon for his defence, humbly 
priced that a written paper which he had pre¬ 
pared might be read aloud. The court assent¬ 
ing, the paper was handed to an officer, and was 
read aloud, to the following effect. In the first 
place, the prisoner denied any participation in 
the crime of which he was accused, and stated 
that in the month of January last, he was travel¬ 
ling with a person of the name of Trotter, on 
busmess, in the counties of Somerset end Devon. 
■ That on Monday, the 22nd January, he and 
Trotter arrived at the George Inn, Glastonbury, 
kept by Mr. Booth. That they loft the George 
the same day, and went to Mr. Baker’s, who 
keeps an inn at Somerton, and thence in Mr. 
Baker’s g% to Yeovil. That the prisoner, taking 
a fancy to the horse in this gig, sent word back 
to Mr. Baker that if he had a mind to soli it, he 
(prisonerjhwould meet him at the George Inn, 
Glastonbury, on the ball night, the Thursday fol¬ 
low!^. That on this Thursday ni^t the prisoner 
and Trotter duly arrived at the George, bought 
Baker’s horse for twelve guineas twelve shillings, 
borrowing the silver money from Booth, tried it 
on the Friday morning, and left it with Booth 
to get it into better condition. That he (prisoner) 
and Trotter left Glastonbury at half-past cloven 
on Saturday moruiiig, the 27th, by the Exeter 
coach, which they quitted on the road about five 
miles from Tiverton, and walked on to that town. 
That at Tiverton they put up at the Three Tuns 
Hotel, and being cold, they called for and had some 
hot egg beer on their arrival, and that wliile at 
this hotel, having a wish to procure some clotted 
cream, they inquired of the waiter how they 
should carry it, when the waiter recommended 
them to have two tin cans for the pu^ose, 
which cans were procured and filled accordingly. 
That they stayed at the Three Tuns during the 
Saturday, the 27th, and Sunday, the 28th, aud 
left on Monday, the 29th, by the Bristol coach 
to Bridgewater. 

This statement of the prisoner’s having been 
read aloud, he was called upon to corroborate it 
by evidence. Thereupon be summoned and 
produced in the witness-box, one after the other. 
Booth, the landlord of the George at Glaston¬ 
bury; Baker, of whom he bought the horse; 
ElUs, the waiter at the Three Tuns at Tiverton, 
who produced the book containing the entries 
of the refreshment had by the prisoner—among 
them the hot egg beer, the clotted cream, and 
the tips for carrying it; and the chambermaid at 
the same inn. All of these persons exactly cor¬ 
roborated Ube prisoner’s statement, and all of 
them swore positively to his identity. After 
the evidence of the last witness the judge inter¬ 
posed afid asked the crown counsel whether he 
desired to press his case ? Seqeant Strongbow 
turned to the Post-ofliee solicitor, who, with a 
pinch of snuff suspended in the air, was gravely 


shaking his head, when several pi the jury 
expressed themselves satisfied -that the wit¬ 
nesses for the proseoution 'were mistaken, 
and that the prisoner was not one of the per¬ 
sons who had eommitted the robbeqr, .Where- 
npon a verdict of acquittal was recorded, end 
with a smiling face and a bow to the eoort 
Mr. Tom Partridge walked out of the dock a 
free man. 

Some two years after this trial, which gave rise 
to a vast amount of wonder as to how the govern¬ 
ment could have been so mistaken as to prose¬ 
cute an innocent man, tbe Post-office solicitor, 
wending his way quietly along Bishop^te-street 
to catch the Norwood coach at the Flower-Pot 
Lin, was brushed against by a man going into 
a public-house, and, looking up, saw that 
the man was Tom Partridge. Now, in Mr. 
Solicitor’s leisure moments, which were few 
enough, he had often thought of Tom Partridge, 
and had puzzled his brain ineffectually for - a 
solution of Tom Partridge’s mysteiy. So now, 
having a few minutes to spare, he first satisfied 
liimself that the man who had brushed against 
him was the veritable Tom, and then crossed 
the street and took a careful survey of the public- 
house into which Tom had vanished. As he 
stood looking up at the house Tom came out of 
the street door, looked up, and called “ Hi!” 
whereupon, from an upper window of the house, 
appeared tbe head and shoulders of another 
Tom, an exact reproduction of the original Tom, 
middle-sized, stoutly built, with a queer hu¬ 
morous face lighted Dy a twinkling arch bine eye. 


alike, one on the pavement in the street, the 
other looking out of the third floor window. 
Then both disappeared into the house, whence 
presently emerging both by the street door, one 
pointed to some distant object aud the other 
started off up the street, the first returning 
into the public-house, each so exactly like the 
other that, when they separated, they looked 
like halves of one body. 

Mr. Solicitor took a short joyous pinch, rubbed 
■his hands slowly, and went off to the Flower-Pot 
Inn. That evening he had several extra glasses 
of a peculiarly fine brown sherw which he only 
drank on special occasions, and Mls> Solicitor re¬ 
marked to the Misses Solicitor that she thought 
father must have had a very good case on some¬ 
where, he was in such spirits. Next morBiugMr. 
Solicitor was closeted for half an hour with one 
of the heads of the Post-office department who 
had the official conduct of criraimil cases, and 
shortly afterw^ards a confidential messenger was 
despatched with a Id-ler to William Lexden— 
otherwise known as Conkey lexden, otherwise 
as Bill the Nobbier, otherwise as sundry aud 
divers flash personages. 

That evenii^ Mr. La Trappe, of the General 
Post-office, sat in the study of his private house 
ip Brunswiek-sqnare. On the desk before him 
stood his despatch-box, a catting from a news- 
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paper, a ktryer’s brief with some official tape- 
tied papers. "A case-bottle of brandy, a tumbler, 
and a water-bottle, stood on the corner of the 
desk. As the clock struck eight, the servant 
entered and annonnoed “ a man.” The man 


pointing to a chair. “ I sent for yon, because 1 
discovered that the last iime you were here you 
left something behind you- " 

"The devu!” burst out Mr. Lexden. 

" Oh, don’t fear!” said Mr. La Trappe, smil¬ 
ing gently, and looking at him with a peculiar 
glance, "it was only this letter! Youneedu’t 
open it; you'll find it all right.” 

Mr. Lexden took the letter with some mis¬ 
giving; then a light gradually dawning on him 
he crumpled it softly in his palm; a responsive 
crinkling of crisp enclosure fell upon his c.ar, 
and he buckled as he said, “ All ri^t, sir! I’m 
fly!” 

“ Mix yourself a glass of grog, Lexden,” said 
'Mr. La Trappe, pointing to the case-bottle. 
“ You’ve entirely left the profession, I believe?” 

“Entirely, sir.” 

“ And are leading an honest life ?"’ 

" Reg’lar slap up ’speotable mechanic,” said 
Lexden. 

“ I want a little information from you; it 
can’t hurt anybody, as the affair is bygone and 
blown. Do you recollect the robbery of the 
Dover mail ?” 

“ J should think so,” said Lexden, grinning 
very much. 

“Ah!” said Mr. La Trappe. “We tried a 
man named Tom Partridge ror it, and he was ac¬ 
quitted on an alibi. He did it, of course ?” 

“Of course,” said Lexden. 

“Ah!” said Mr. La Tr^pe again, with per- 
, feet calmness; “ he has a double who went into 
Somerset and Devon at tlie same time, and 
worked the oracle for him ?” 

“ Well! How did you find that out ?” 

“Never mind, Lexden, how I found it 
out. What I want to know is—who is the 
double f ” 

“Tom Partridge’s brother—old Sam, one 

f ear older nor Tom, and as like liim as two peas. 

t was the best rig o’ the sort as ever was rigged. 
Old Sam had been out in Ameriky all his life, 
and when hi first came back, every one was 
talking about his likeness to Tom; you couldn’t 
know ’em apart. Piddy, the fence, thouglit 
something might be made of tills, and he 
planned the whole job—the egg-hot, and the 


cream, the tins, and the horse what he bought. 
Tom’s got that horse now, to drive in 
his shay-cart on Suadirvs, and he calls him 
•Walker.’” 

“Walker!” said Mr. La Trappe; "what 
does he call him Walker for F” 

“Walker’s a slangMme for a postman,” ex¬ 
plained Mr. Lexden, in great delight. “ Worn’t 
it per-rime ?” 

“Oh!” said Mr. La Trappe, with great 
gravity, “ I perceive. One more question, 
Lexden; how was the robbery effected? Tlie 
interior of the portmanteau could not have' 
been cut unless it had been unbuckled and 
the compartments thrown open, and they could 
not possibly have done all that on the top 
of the coach. Besides, the guard stated he 
had fasteued it in a very peculiar manner 
at Dover, and that the fastenings were in 
exactly the same state when he opened it in 
London.” 

“Ah! That was tlie best game of the lot,” 
said Mr. Lexden. “ The job was done wliile the 
portmanteau was in the agent’s office at Dover, 
and wliere it lay from three o’clock ^n Sunday 
arternoon till between seven and eight in the 
evening. Tom Partridge and his pal they opened 
the street door wit b a skeleton key, there was 
no one there, and they had plenty of time to 
work it.” 

“ And Tom Partridge’s pal was-?” - 

"Ah, that I can’t say,” said Mr. Lexden, 
looking straight into the air. “ I never heard tell 
o ’/m name.’’ 

“ Thanks, Lexden, that’ll do,” said Mr. La 
Trappe, rising. “Goodnight! You’ve done no 
harm. I shall know where to find you if ever I 
want you again.” 

About a twelvcmottth afterwards, tliat slap 
up respectable mechanic, Mr. William Lexden, 
was hanged for horsc-stcaliiig. Just before his 
execution he sent for Mr. La Trappe, and con¬ 
fessed that ie had been Tom Partridge’s ac¬ 
complice in tile robbery of the Dover mail. Mr. 
La Trappe thanked him for the information, 
but bore it like a man who could bear a 
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CHArTEE XH. 

De. Short arrived, approved Dr. Phillips’s 
treatment, and said the case was severe but not 
hopeless, and he would call asain. A bed was 
prepared in the house for Mr. Hardie: but 
neither he nor any of the Dodds closed an eye 
that sorrowful night. 

About midnight, after a short slumber, the 
sufferer became uneasy, and begged to be left 
with Julia. Julia was sent for, and found her a 
good deal excited. She inquired more than once 
if they were quite alone, and then asked for 
paper and a pencil. She wrote a few lines, and 
made Julia put them in a cover and seal them. 
“ Now dear friend,” she said, “promise me not 
to open this, nor even to let your mother; it is 
not for your happiness that what I have written 
should be seen by her or you; no, no, much 
better not. Come; dear friend, pledge mo your 
honour.” J'ulia pledged her honour. 

I Then Jane wrote on the cover, “Prom a dying 
i sister.” Julia saw that; and wept sore. 

Jane comforted her. “ Do not weep for me, 
love : I am content to go, or stay. This is not 
my doing; so I know it must be for the best. 
He is leading me by a way that 1 know not. 
Oh my beloved friend, how sweet it is to lie in 
His hands, and know no will but His. Ay, I 
thank Him for crossing my will, and leading me 
to himself by His own good way, and not by 
poor blind, foolish, mine.” 

In this spirit of full resigmtion she abode con¬ 
stant, and consoled her weeping friends from time 
to time, whenever she was quite herself. 

About daybreak, being alone with her father, 
she shed a few tears at his lonely condition. “ I 
fear you will miss me,” said she. “Take my 
advice, dear; bo reconciled with Alfred at once, 
and let Julia be yourdai^hter, since I am leaving 
you. She is ail humility and heart. Dying, I 
priae her and Her affection more highly; I seem 
to see characters clearer, all things clearer, than I 
did before my summons came.” 

The miMfable father tried to be playful and 
scold her: “ You must not talk nor think of death,” 
, he said. “Your bridal-day is to come first; I 
know all; Edward Dodd has told me he loves 


you. He is a fine noble fellow; you shall 
marry him : I wish it. Now, for his sake, sum¬ 
mon all your resolution, and make up your mind 
to live. Why, at your a^, it needs but to say, 
‘ 1 will live, I will, I will;’ and when all the 
prospect is so smiling, when love awaits yon at 
the itar, and on every side! If you could leave 
your poor doting father, do not leave your lover: 
and here he is with his mother crying for yon. 
Let me comfort him; let me tell him yon will 
live for his sake and mine.” 

Even this could not disturb the dying Christian. 
“ Dear Edward,” she said; " it is sweet to know 
he loves me. Ah, well, he is young; he must 
live without me till I become but a tender 
memory of his youth. And oh, I pray for him 
that he may cherish th4 words I have spoken to 
him for his soul’s good, far longer than he can 
remember these features that are hastening to 
decay.” 

At ten in the morning Mr. Hardie’s messen¬ 
ger returned without Alfred, aed with a note 
from Dr. Wycherley to this effect: that &e 
order for Alfred’s admission into his asylum being 
signed by Mr. Thomas Hardie, he could not send 
him out even for a day except on Thomas Hardie’s 
authority: it would be a violation of the law. 
Under the circumstances, however, he thought he 
might venture to receive that order by telegraph. 
If then Mr. Hardie would telegraph Thomas 
Hardie in Yorkshire to telegraph him (Wycher¬ 
ley), Alfred should be sent with two keepers 
wherever Mr. T. Hardie should so direct. 

Now Mr. Hardie had already repented of 
sending for Alfred at all. So, j;;stead of tele¬ 
graphing Yorkshire, he remained ^sive, and 
said sullenly to Mrs. Dodd, “Alfred can’t come; 
it seems.” 

Thus Routine kept the brother from his dying 
sister. 

They told Jane, with aoldug hearts, there was 
reason to fear Alfred could not arrive that day. 

She only gave a meaning look at Julia, about 
the paper; and then she smd with a little sigh, 

“ God’s will he done.” • 

This was the last disappointment Heaven 
allowed Earth to inflict on her; and the shidd 
of Paith turned its edge. 

One hour of pain, another of delirium, and now 
the<clouds that darken this mortal life seemed to 
part and pass, and Heaven to open full upon 
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her. She spoke of her coining change no longer 
with resignation s it was with rapture. " Oh 1” 
she cried, “to think that ftoin this v*iy day I 
shall never sin again, shall never agion offend 
Him by unholy temper, by nn-Chiist-like he* 
haviour!” 

The strong and healthy w^t and groaned 
aloud; but Ae they sonowed f(» was all celes 
tial bliss. In her lifetime she had her ups and 
dovfns of religions fervour; was not without 
feverish heats, and cold misgivings and depres¬ 
sionbut all these fled at that dread hour when 
the picked are a prey to dark misgivings, or 
escape into apathy. This timid girl, that would 
have screamed at a scratch, met ihe King of 
Terrors with smiles and triumph. For her the 
grave was Jordan, and death was hut the iron 
gate of life everlasting. Mors janua vit«. Yet 
once or twice she took herself to task; but ouly 
to show she knew what the All-Pure had for. 
given her. “I often was wanting in humility,’' 
she said.*- " I almost think that if I were to be 
sent back again into this world of sin and sorrow 
I am leaving behind, I should grow a little in 
humility; for I know the ripe Christian is like 
the ripe ocan, holds his head lower tlian when he 
was green; and the grave it seems to he ripening 
me. But what does it matter ? since He who 
died for me is content to take me as I am. Come 
quickly. Lord Jesus, oh, come quickly! Believe 
Thy servant of the burden^pf the flesh, and of 
the sins and foibles that cling to it, and keep her 
these many years from Thee.” 

This prayer was granted; the body failed 
more and more; she could not swallow even a 
drop of wine;S8he eonld not even praise Her 
Redeemer; that is to say, she could not speak. 
Yet she lay and triumphed. With hands put to¬ 
gether in prayer, and eyes full of praise and joy 
unspeakable, she climbed fast to God. While 
she so mounted in the spirit, her breath came at 
intervals unusually long, and all were sent for 
to see Death conquer the body and be conquered 
by the sonl. 

At last, after an unnaturally long interval, she 
drew a breath like a sigh. They waited for an¬ 
other ; waited, waited in vain. 

She had calmly ceased to live. 

The old“rfoot(» laid down her hand reverently, 
and said, “ She is with us no more.” Then with 
many tears, "Oh, may we all meet where she is 
now, and may I go to her the first.” 

Bichard Hardie was led from the room in a 
stupor. 

Immediately after death all thedisfignring effect 
of pain retired, and the happy soul seemed to 
have stamped its own celestial rapture on the 
oonntenaace at the moment of leaving it; a rap¬ 
ture so wonderful, so divine, so more than mortal 
<alm, irradiated the dead face. The good Chiis- 
timis she left behind her looked on and feared to 
weep, lest they s^uld offend Him, who had tak^ I 


her to Himself, and set a visible seal upon the 
house of day that had held her. “ Oh, mamma,” 
erfed Julia^h fervour, “loot! look! Can we, 
dare we, wish that angel hack to this world 
of misery and sinf” And it was some hours 
before she cooled, and began to hang oulklvmd’s 
neck and weep his loss and hers, as weep we 
mortals must,, though the angels of Heaven are 
rqoicing. 

Thus died in the flower of hm? youth, and by 
what we call a violent death, the one child Bichard 
Hardie loved; member of a religious party whose 
diction now and then offends one to the sonl: 
but the root of the matter is in them; allowanee 
made for those passions, foibles, and infirmities 
of the flesh, even you aud I arc not entirely free 
from, they live fearing God; and die loving Him. 

There was an inquest next day, followed in due 
course by a public trial of James Mailey. But 
these are matters which, though rather curious 
and interesting, must be omitted, or touched 
hereafter and briefly. 

The effect of Jane’s doatli on Bichard Hardie 
was deplorable. Ho saw the hand of Heaven; 
but did not bow to it: so it filled him with rage, 
rebellion, and despair. He got his daughter 
away and hid himself in the room with her; 
scarcely stirring out by night or day. ' He spoke 
to no one ; he shunned the Dodds: he hated 
them. He said it was through visiting their 
house she had met her death, and at their door. 
He would not let himself see it was he who had 
sent her there with his lie. He loathed Alfred, 
calling him the cause of all. 

He asked nobody to the funeral: and, when 
Edward Begged peimission to come, he gave a 
snarl like a wild beast and went raging from him. 
But Edward wou/d got aud at the graveside 
pitying Heaven relieved the young fellow’s chok¬ 
ing heart with tears; but no such dew came to 
that parched old man, who stood on its other 
side like the withered Archangel, his eyes gloomy 
and wild, his white cheek ploughed deep with 
care and crime and anguish, his lofty figure 
bowed by Ids long warfare, his sonl burning and 
sickening by turns, with hatred and rebellion, 
with desolation and despair. 

He went home and made Ids will; for he felt 
life hang on 1dm like lead, aud that any mo- 
oumt he might kill himself to be rid of it. 
Strange to say, he left a sum of money to Edward 
^dd. A moment before, he didn’t know he was 
Idling to do it; a moment after, he was half sur- 
jirised he had done it, and minded to undo it; but 
■would not take the trouble. He Went up to 
London, and dashed into speculation as some in 
their despair take to drink. For tBis man had but 
two passions; avarice, and his love for his daugh¬ 
ter. Bereaved of her, he must eithei die or live 
for gain. He sought the very cave 6f Mammon; 
he plunged into the Stock Exchange. 

IVlien Mr. Hardie said, “ Alfred can’t come, it 
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seems,” Mts. Dodd MSTmdeistood him, natu¬ 
rally enonj^. ae thought the heartless young 
man had sent some excuse; had chosen to let his 
sister die nejdeoted rather than face Julia: “ As 
if she would learB hear own room while h was in 
my house,” said Mrs. Dodd, with sorereign con. 
tempt. From this moment she conceived a horror 
of the young man. Edward shared itf^, and the 
pair always spoke of him under the title of “the 
Wretchthis was when Julia was not by. In 
her preseneehe was never mentioned. By this 
means she wotdd in time forget him, or else see 
Mm as they saw him. 

And as, after all, they knew little to Mr. 
Bardie’s disadvantage, except what had come out 
of “the Wretch's” mouth, and as moreovertheir 
hearts were softened towards the father by his be¬ 
reavement^ and tbeir sight of his misery, and also 
by bis grateful words, they quite acquitted him of 
having robbed them, and felt sure the fourteen 
thousand pounds was at the bottom of the -sea. 

They were a little surprised that Mr. Hatdie 
never spoke nor wrote to them again; hut being 
high minded and sweet tempered, they set it 
down to all-absorbing grief, and would not feel 
sore about it. 

i And now they must leave the little villa where 
i they had been so happy, and so unliappy. 
i The scanty furniture went first; Mrs. Dodd 
; followed, and arranged it in their apartments. 

! Julia would stay behind to comfort Edward, in- 
consolablc herself. The auction came off. Most 
of the things went for cmelly little money com- 
;' pared to their value ; and with the balance the 
sad young pair came up to London, and were 
; I clasped in their mother’s arms. The tears were 
; I in her tender eyes. “ It is a poor place to receive 
; j my trea-sures,” she said; Edward looked round 
i| astonished; “It was a poor place,” said he, 

I " but you have made a little palace of it, some- 

I I how or another.” 

ij “My children’s love can alone do that,” 

' ’ replied Mrs. Dodd, kissing them both again. 

I Next day they consulted together how they 
j I were to live. Edward wislied to try and get his 

I I father into a public asylum; then his mother 
' 1 would have a hMance to live upon out of her in- 

come. But Mrs. Dodd rejected this proposal 
I ] with astonishment. In vain Edward cited the 
' ’Tiser that public asylums are patterns of 
' I comfort, and cure twice as many patients as the 
' private ones do. She was deaf alike to the ’Tiser 
I' and to statistics. “Do not argue me out of 
i' my common sense,” said she. “My husband, 

‘; your father, in a public asylum, where anybody 
I! can go and stare at my darUng!” 

: She then informed them she had written to 

j i her Aunt Baz»lgette and -her Uncle Fountain, 
j I and invited them to contribute something towards 
'I David’s maintenance. 

I Edward was almost angry at tHs. “Fancy 
i asking favours of said he. 
j “ Oh, I must not sacrifice my family to false 
“pride,” said Mrs. Dodd; “besides, they are en¬ 
titled to know ” 


While waiting for their answers, a Vord about 
the parties, and their niece. 

Our Mrs. Dodd, bom Lucy Fountainj was left 
at nineteen to the oare of two gnardisns: 1, her 
Unde Fountain, an old bachelor, who loved oom- 
fort, pedigree, and his own way; 2, her Aunt 
Bazalgctte, who loved flirting, dressing, and her 
own way; both charming people, when they got 
their own way; verjuice, when they didn’t; and 
egotists deep as ocean. 

From guardians they grew match.-makeis and 
rivals by proxy: Uncle schemed to graft Lucy on 
to a stick called Talhoys, that came in with the i 
Bevooation of the Edict of Nantes, known in pedi¬ 
grees as “ the Norman Conquest.” Aunt, wife of a 
merchant of no Descent, except from a'high stool, 
devoted her to Bicbard Hardie. An uMooked- 
for obstacle encountered both: Lucy was not 
amorous. She loved these two egotists, and their 
quadrupeds; but there she stopped dead short. 
They persisted; and, while they pulled her to 
and fro and ruffled her native calm, David Dodd, 
first mate of the Something or other. East Indie- 
man—brown cheek, honest speech, heart of gold 
—fell deep in love and worshipped her at a dis¬ 
tance. His timidity and social insignificance 
made him harmless; so egotist Fountain had Hm 
in to dessert to spin yams; egotist Basalgette 
invited Mm to her house to flirt with. At this 
latter place he found Hardie and Talhoys both 
courting Lucy; thi* drove him mad, and in his i 
fury he popped. Lucy declined Mm secundum 
artem : he went away blessing her, with a manly 
sob or two. Lucy cried a little and took a femi¬ 
nine spite against his rivals, who remained to 
pester her. Now Talhoys, spurred by uncle, had 
often all but popped; only some Jet, Mndranoe, 
or just impediment had still in!orposed: once her 
pony kept praneing at each effort he made towards . 
Hymen; they do say the subtle virgin kept prob¬ 
ing the brute with a hairpin, and made Mm cara¬ 
cole and spill the treacle as fast as it came her 
way. However, now Talhoys elected to pop by 
sea. It was the element Ms ancestors had in¬ 
vaded fair England by; and on its tranquil bosom 
a lover is sole from praucing steeds, and the 
myriad anti-pops of terra firms. Miss Lucy con- | 
seuted to the water excursion demurely, design- I 
Mg to bring her sickly wooer to tha Roint, and so | 
get rid of him for ever and ever. Plot aid counter- i 
plot were baffled by the elements: there came an 
anti-pop out of the south-west called a gMe. Tal- 
boys boated so skilfully that he and Ms intended 
would have been united without ceremony by 
Father Nep. at the bottom of the British Chaimel, 
but for David Dodd, who was hovering near in 
jealous anguish and a cutter. He saved them 
both, but in the doing of it miss^ Ms sMp, mid 
professional ruin faced Mm. Then good-hurled 
Lucy was miserable, and appealed to Mr. BaaM- 
gette, and be managed somehow to get David 
made captain of the Bajah. The poor girl thought 
she had squared the account wifliDavid; but be 
refused the ship unless she would go halves, and 
while her egotists bullied and vexed her, he 

I 
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wtonght ^0 upon her pHj, aiui teased her so, 
that to get of his importnnity «he married 
him. In time she learned to lore him ten times 
better than if she had begun all flames. Uncle 
and aunt out her tolerably dead for some years; 
Uncle came round the first; some autitiaarian 
showed him that Dodd was a much more aneient 
family than Talboys. “ Why, sir, Ihey were lords 
of sixteen manors under the Heptarchy, and bold 
some of them to this day.” Mrs. Bazalgette, 
too, had long corresponded with her periodically, 
and on friendly terms. 

The answers came on the same day, curiously 
enough. Uncle Fountain, ruined by railway 
speovdalioti, was living on an allowanoe from 
creditors; bnt his house was at their service if 
they liked to live with him—and board tbemselves. 

Mrs. Bazalgette’s was the letter of a smooth 
woman, who has hoarded imperishable spite. She 
reminded her niece after il these years, that 
her marriage with David was an act of disobe- 
I dienoe and ingratitude. She then enumerated 
her own heavy expenses, all but the 400i. a year 
she spent in bedieening her carcase, and finally, 
amidst a multitude of petty insults, she offered 

to relieve Mrs. Dodd of-Julia. Now Poetry 

I has reconciled us to an asp in a basket of figs; 
but here was a scorpion in a bundle of nettles. 
Poor Mrs. Dodd could not speak after reading 
it. She handed it to Edward, and laid her while 
forehead wearily in her hand. Edward put the 
letter in an envelope, and sent it back with a line 
in his own hand declining all correspondence 
with the wnter. 

“Now then, dears,” said he, “don’t he cast 
down. Let tMs be a wamiug to us, never to ask 
favours of anybody. Let us look the thing in 
, the face i wo must work or starve : and all the 
better for us. Hard work suits heavy hearts. 
Come, have you any plan?” 

“To be sure we have,” said Julia eagerly. 
“I mean to go for a governess, and then I shall 
cost mamma nothing, and besides I oau scud her 
the money the people give me.” 

“ A pretty plan!” said Edward sadly; “ what, 
we three part company ? Don’t you feel lonely 
enough without that ? I do, then. How can Wc 
bear our butdeus at all, if wc are not to be all 
together tb cheer one anotlier along the weary 
roil f What, arc we to break up ? Is it not 
enough to be bereaved ?” 

He could say no more for the emotion bis own 
words caused him; he broke down altogether,, 
and ran out of the room. 

However, he came back in an hour with his 
eyes red, but his heart indomitable; deter¬ 
mined to play a man’s part for all their sakes, 
“ You ladies,^’ said he, with something of his 
old genial way, that sounded so strange to one 
looking at his red eyes, and inspired a desire to 
hug hhn, “ are full of talent, but empty of inven¬ 
tion. The moment you are mined, or that sort 
of thing, it is go for a governess, go for a com¬ 
panion, po here, go there, in search of what P 'Ip- 


. dependence'? No; Dependence, Besides, all’ ' 
this going is bosh. Families are strong if they 
stick together, and if they go to pieces they arfe 
weak. I learned one hit of sense out of that 
mass of folly they call antiquity; and thid was 
the story of the old bloke with bis twelve sons, 
and fagot to match. ‘Break ’em ^art,’ he said; 
and each son broke his stick as easy as shdling 
peas. ‘ Now break the twelve all tied together 
devil a bit could the duffers break it then. Now 
we are not twelve, we are but ttode; easy to 
break one or two of us apart, but not the lot 
together. No: nothing but deafti sb^ break 
this fagot, for notliing loss shall part us three.” 

He stood like a Colossus, and held oat his 
hands to them; they clung round his neck in a 
moment, as if to illustrate liis words; dung 
tight, and blessed him for standing so firm and 
forbidding them to part. 

Mrs. Dodd sighed, after the first burst of 
enthusiastic affection, and said : “ If he would 
only go a step further and teU us what to do m 
company.” 

“Ay, there it is,” said Julia. “Beginwith me. 
What can I do f ” 

“ Wliy, paint.” 

“ What, to sell ? Oh dear, my daubs are not 
good enough for that.” 

“Stuff! Nothing is too bad to seif.” 

“ I really think you might,” said Mrs. Dodd; 

" and I will help you.” 

“ No, no, mamma, I want you for somelbing 
better than the flue arts. You must go in one 
of the great grooves: Female vanity: you must 
be a dressmaker; you arc a genius at it.” 

“My mamma a dressmaker,” eri^ Juba: j 
“ob, Edward, how can you? bow dare you? 
poor, poor mamma I” l 

“Don’t be so impetuous, dear. I think he is 
right: yes, it is aU I am flt for. H ever there 
was a Ileavcn-born dressmaker, it’s me.” 

“As for myself,” said Edward, “I shall look 
out for some business in which physical strength 
goes further than intellectual attainments. 
Luckily there are plenty such. Breaking stones 
is one. But I shall try a few others first.” 

It is easy to settle on a business, hard to get 
a footing in one. Edward, convinoed that the 
di-essmakiiig was their best card, searched that 
mine of various knowledge, the ’Tiscr, for an 
opening: but none came. At last one of those 
great miscellaneous bouses in the City advertised 
for a lady to cut cloaks. He proposed to his 
mother to go with him. She shrank from en¬ 
countering strangers. No, she would go to a 
fashionable dressmaker she had employed some 
years, and ask her advice. Perhaps Madame 
Blanch would find her something,to do. “I have 
more faith in the ’Tiser,” said Edward, clinging I 
to his idol. 

Mrs. Dodd found Madame Blapeh occupied 
in trying to suit one of those heart-brestog 
idiots, to whom dress is the one great thing, and 
all things else, sin included, the little ones. She 
had tried on a scarf three times; and it discou- 
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tented her when on, and spoUt all ej^e when off. 
Mrs. Dodd saw, and said obligingly, "Perhaps 
were I to put it on yon could ju%e better.” 
]®rs. Dodd, yon must know, had an admiraUe 
art of puttog on a shawl or scarf. With appa¬ 
rent nonchauince she settled the scarf on W 
shapely shoulders so happily, that the fish bit, 
and the scarf went into its carriage: forty 
gnineas, or so. Madame cast a rapid but ardent 
glance of gratitude Dodd-wards. The customer 
began to go, and after fidgeting to the door and 
back for twenty minutes actually went some¬ 
how. Then madame turned roun^ and said, 
“I’m sure, ma’am, I am much obliged to you; 
yon sold me that scarf; and it is a pity we 
couldn’t put her on your bust and shoulders, 
ma’am, then perhaps a scarf might please her. 
What can I do for you, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Dodd blushed, and with subdued agita¬ 
tion told Madame Blanch that this time she was 
come not to purchase but to ask a favour. Mis¬ 
fortune was heavy on her; and, though not 
penniless, she was so reduced by her husband’s 
illness and the loss of 14,000/. by shipwreck, 
that she must employ what little talents she had 
to support her family. 

The woman explored her from head to foot to 
find the change of fortune in some corner of her 
raiment; but her customer was as well, though 
plainly, dressed as ever, and still looked an easy¬ 
going duchess. 

“ Could Madame Blanch find her employment 
in her own line? What talent I have,” said 
Mrs. Dodd humbly, “ lies in that way. I eould 
not cut as well as yourself, of course; but 1 
tbink 1 can as well as some of your people.” 

“ That I’ll be bound you can,” said M-adame 
Blanch dryly. “ But detir, dear, to think of your 
having come down so. Have a glass of wine to 
cheer you a bit; do now, that is a good soul.” 

"Oh no, madam. 1 thank you; but wine 
cannot cheer me: a little bit of good news to 
take back lo my anxious children, that would 
cheer me, madam. Will you be so good ?” 

The dressmaker coloured and hesitated; she 
felt the fascination of Dignity donning Humility, 
and speaking Music; but she. resisted. “ It 
won’t do, at least here. I shouldn’t be mistress 
in Hiy own place. I couldn’t dri\e you like I’m 
forced to do the rest; and, then, I should be 
sure to favour yon, being a real lady, which is 
my taste, and you always will be, rich or poor; 
and then all my ladies would be on the bile with 
jealousy.” 

“Ah, madam,” sighed Mrs. Dodd, “you treat 
me like a child; you give me sweetmeats, and 
refuse me food .for my family.” 

“ No, no,” said the woman hastUy. “ I don’t 
say I mightn’irsend you out some work to do at 
home.” 

“Oh, thank you, madam.” N.B. The dress¬ 
maker hall'dropped the Madam, so the lady 
used it now at eV^ word. 

“Now stop a bit,” said Madame Blanch. “ I 
kpow a firm that’s in want. Theirs is easy work 


by mine, and they out up a piece of stuff every 
two or three days.” She then wrote'on one of 
her own cards Messrs. Cross, Ktehett, Copland, 
and Tylee, 11, 13, 18, and 14, PrimrMe-lane, 
City. “ Say I recommend yon. To tdl the 
truth, au old hand of my own was to come here 
this very mom% about it, bvd; she hsen’t kept 
her time; so this will learn her business doesn’t 
stand still for lie-a-heds to catch it.” 

Mrs. Dodd put the card in her bosom and 
pressed the band extended to ber by Madame 
Zaire Blanch; whose name was Safly White, 
spinster. She went back to her children and 
showed them the card, and sank gracefully into 
a chair, exliausted as much by the agitation of 
asking favours as by the walk. “ Cross, Fitohett, 
Cophmd? Wliy they were in the ’Tiser yester¬ 
day,” said Edward; “look at tliis; a day lost 
by being wiser than the ’Tiser.” 

“ I’ll waste no more then,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
rising quietly from the chair. They begged her 
to rest herself first. No, she would not. “I 
saw this lost by half an hour,” said she. “ Suc¬ 
ceed or fail, I will have no remissness to re¬ 
proach myself with.” And she glided off in her 
quiet way, to encounter Cross, Fitohett, Cop¬ 
land, and Tylee, in the lane where a primrose 
was caught growing—six hundred years ago. 
She declined Edward’s company rather peremp¬ 
torily. “Stay and comfort your sister,” said 
she. But that was a blind; the truth was, she 
could not bear her childreu to mingle in what 
she was doing. No, her ambition was to ply 
tlie scissors and thimble vigorously, and so en¬ 
able them to be ladies and gentlemen at large. 
She being gone, Julia made a parcel of water¬ 
colour drawings, and sallied forth all on fire to 
sell them. But, wliile she was dressing, Edward 
started on a cruise in search of employment. He 
failed entirely. They met in the evening, Mrs. 
Dodd resigned, Edward dogged, Julia rather ex¬ 
cited. “ Now let us tell our adventures,” she 
said. “As for me, shop after shop declined my 
poor sketches. They all wanted something 
about as good, only a little different; nobody 
complained of the grand fault, and that is 
their utter badness. _At last one old gentleman 
examined them, and 'oh! be was so fat; there, 
round. And ho twisted his mouth so” (imitating 
him) “ and squinted into them so; then 1 was fuM 
of hope; and said to myself, ‘Dear mamma and 
Edward!’ And so, when he ended by saying ‘ No,’ 
like all the rest, I burst out crying like a goose.” 

“ My poor girl,” cried Mrs. Dodd, with the 
tears in her own eyes, “why expose yourself to 
these cruel rebuffs f” , 

“Oh, don’t waste your pity, mamma; those 
great babyish tears were a happy thought of 
mine; he bought two directly tojpacify me; and 
there’s the money. Thirty shillings!” And she 
laid it proudly on the table, 

“The old cheat,” said Edward; “they were 
worth two guineas apiece, I know.” 

‘.‘Not they; or why would not anybody else 
give twopence for them?” 
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"Beosase pictures are a Brug.” 

He. addM that eren talent tras not sals^le 
unless it got into the Great Grooves; and then 
looked at Mrs. Dodd; she replkd that un¬ 
fortunately those Grooves were not always ac- 
dessible. The City hrm had reoeired her stiffly, 
and inquired for whom she had worked. 
“£3ald^ Say heart fell at that question. I 
was obliged to own myself an amateur and beg a 
trial, l^wever, I gave Madame Blanch’s card: 
but Mr.—don’t know which, partner it was 
—said he was not acquainted with her: then he 
looked a little embarrassed, I thought, and smd 
the firm did not care to send its stuff to ladies 
not in the business; 1 might out it to waste, 
■or— He said no more; but I do really think 
he meant 1 might purloin it.” • 

"Why wasn’t I there to look liim into the 
earth? Oh, mamma, that you should be sub¬ 
jected to all this!” 

“Be quiet, child; I had only to put on my 
armour; mid do you know what my armour is ? 
Thinking of my cMdrcn. So I put on my armour, 
and said quietly, we were not so poor but wc 
oonld pay for a piece of cloth should I be so un¬ 
fortunate as to spoil it i and 1 offered in plain 
terms to deposit the price as security. But he 
turned as stiff at that as his yard measure; 
‘ (hat was not Cross and Co.’s way of doing busi¬ 
ness,’ he said. But it is imrcasonable to be de¬ 
jected at a repulse or two: and I am not out of 
spirits; not muchwith this her gentle month 
smiled; and her patient eyes were moist. 

The next day, just after breakfast, was an¬ 
nounced a gentleman from the City. He made 
his bow and produced a parcel, which proved to 
be a pattern cloak. “Order, ladies,” said he 
briskly, “ from Cross, Fitchett, and Co., Primrose- 
lane. Porter outside with the piece. You can 
, come in, sii’.” Porter entered with a bale. 
“ Please sign this, ma’am.” Mrs. Dodd signed 
a receipt for the stuff, with on undertaking to 
deliver it in cloaks at 11, Primrose-lane, in such 
a time. Porter retreated. The other said, “Our 
Mr. Pitchett wishes you to observe this fall in 
the pattern. It is new.” 

“I will, sir. Am 1 to trouble you with any 
money—by way of deposit," sir P” 

"No orders about it, ma’am. Ladies, your 
most obedient. 'Good morning, sir.” 

And he vfas away. 

All this seemed like a click or two of City 
clockwork: followed by rural silence. Yet in 
that minute commerce had walked in upon 
genteel povwty, and left honest labour and 
modest income b^nd her. 

Great was the thankfulness, strange and new 
the eicitement. Edward was employed to set 
up a ve^ loi^ [teal table for his mother to work 
on, Julia to go and buy tmlors’ scissors. Calcu¬ 
lations were made hof to cut the stuff to advan¬ 
tage, mid in due course the heavy scissors were 
heard snick, snick, snicking oU day long. 

.Julia painted zealously, and Edward, without 


saying a w;W to them, walked twenty niiles a 
day Imnting'for a guinea a week; and finding it 
not Not but what emplojineiit was often 
bobbed before Ms eyes r but there was im grasp¬ 
ing it. At last he heard of a place peculiarly 
suited to him; a packing foreman’s’ in a ware¬ 
house at Southwark; be went there, and was re¬ 
ferred to Mr. A.’s private house. Mr. A. was in 
the ooimtry for a day. Try Mr. B. Mr. B. was 
dining with the Lord Mayor. Eeturning belated, 
he fell in with a fire; and, sad to say, Iffe was in 
jeopardy : a little old man had run out at the 
first alarm, when there was no danger, and, as 
soon as the fire was hot, had run in again for Ms 
stockings, or some such treasure. Eire does put 
out some people’s reason; clean. While he was 
rummaging madly, the staircase caught, and the 
smoke cut off Ms second exit, and drove him up 
to a little staircase window at the side of the 
house. Here he stood, hose in hand, scorching 
behind and screaming in front. A ladder had 
been brought: but it was a yard short ; and the 
poor old man danced on the window-ledge and 
dare not come down to a gallant fireman who 
stood ready to receive Mm at great personal peril. 
In the midst of shrieks and cries and shouts of en¬ 
couragement, Edward, a practised gymnast, saw 
a chance. He ran up the ladder like a cat, begged 
the fireman to clasp it tight; then got on Ms 
shoulders and managed to grasp the window-aiU; 
he could always draw Ms own weight up by his 
hands: so he soon had Ms knee on the sill, and 
presently stood erect. He then put his left arm 
inside the window, collared the old fellow with 
Ms right, and, half persuasion, half force, actually 
lowered Mni to the ladder with one Herculean 
arm amidst a roar that made the Borough ring; 
such a strain could not long be endured; but the 
fireman speedily relieved him by seizing the old 
fellow’s feet and directing them on to the ladder, 
and so, propping liim by the waist, went down 
before him, and lauded him safe. Edward waited 
till they were down; then begged them to liold 
the ladder tight below; be Mmg from the ledge, 
got his eye well on the ladder below him, let 
himself quietly drop, and caught hold of it with 
hands of iron, and twisting roimd, came down the 
ladder on the inside hand over head without 
using his feet, a favourite gymnastic exercise of 
his learnt at the Modem Athens. He was warmly 
received by the qrowd and by the firemen. “You 
should be one of us, sir,” said a fine young fellow 
who had cheered Mm and advised him all througM 
“1 wish to Heaven I was,” said Edward: the 
other thought he was jokiiog, but laughed and 
said, “ Then you should talk to onr head man after 
the business; there is a vacancy, you know.” 

Edward saw the fire out, and rode home on the 
engine. There he applied to the head man for the 
TOcancy. 

“ You are a stranger to me, sir,” said thahead 
man. “And I’m sure it is no place fitif you; you 
are a gentleman.” 

“Well; is there wiytMng nngentlemanly in 
saving people’s lives and property?” 
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“Hear! fatiarr’ said a comic firejian. 

The oomplimeirf; began to tell, tiiough. Oters 
put in fheir word. “Why, Mx. BaMwin, if a 
Mutleman ain’t ashamed of us, why should we 
be ashamed of him f” 

“ Where will ye get a better ?" asked anothw; 
and added, “He is no stranger! we’ve seen him 
work.” 

“ Stop a hit,” said the comic fireman : “ what 
does .the dog say ? Just call him, Sir, if you please; 
Ms name is Charlie.” 

Edward called the fire-dog kindly; he came 
and fawned on him; then gravely snuffed him all 
round, and retired wagging his tail gently, as 
much as to say, "I was rather taken by surprise 
at first, but, on the whole, I see no reason to 
recal my judgment.’.’ 

"It is idl right,” said the firemen in chorus; 
and one that had not jmt spoken to Edward now 
whispered him mystdriously, “Ye see that f here 
dog he knows more than we do.” 

After the dog, a biped oracle at head-quarters 
was communicated with, and late that very night 
Edward was actually enrolled a fireman ; and 
went home warmer at heart than he had been for 
some time. They were all in bed; and, when he 
came down in the monung, Julia was reading 
out of the ’Tiser a spirited and magniloquent 
description of a fire in Southwark, and of the 
heroism displayed by a young gentleman un¬ 
known, but whose name the writer hoped at so 
much the line would never be allowed to pass 
into oblivion; and be forgotten. In short, the 
'Tiser paid him in one column for years of devo¬ 
tion. Now Edward, of course, was going to re¬ 
late his adventure; but the jounial told it so 
gloriously,he hesitated to sas", “I did all that.” 
He Just sat and stared, and wondered, and 
blushed, and grinned like an imbecile. 

Unfortunately looks seldom escaped the Dodd- 
esses. “What is that for?” inquired Julia, re¬ 
proachfully. “Is that sheepish face the thing 
to wear, when a sister is reading out an heroic 
action ? Oh, these are the things that make one 
long to be a man, to do them. What ore yon 
thinking about, dear ?” 

“ Well, I am thinking the ’Tiser is pitching it 
rather strong.” 

“ My love, what an expression!” 

“Well, then, to be honest, I agree with you 
that it is a jolly thing to fight with fire and save 
men’s lives; and 1 am glad you see it in that 
light; for now you will approve the step I have 
tidren. Ladies, I have put myself in the way of 
doing this s«t of .thing every week of my life. 
Tm a fireman.” 

" You are jesting, I trust ?” said Mrs. Dodd, 
anxiously. 

“ No, mantma. I got the place late last night, 
and I’m to enter on my duties and put on the 
livery nrat Monday. Hurrah!” 

Instantly the admirers of fiery heroes at a dis¬ 
tance ovedowed with grief and mortification at 
the prospect of one in their own family. They 
could not speak at all at first: and, when they 


did, it was only " Omel I cWjel 1" from Julia; and 
“ Our humiliation is now complete,’^ frmn Mrs. 
Dodd. 

They soon dashed Edward’s spirits, and made 
him unhappy; but they could not oonviuoe him 
he had done wrong. However, in the h^t of 
remonstrance, they let out at last that they had 
just begun to hope by dint of scissors and paint¬ 
brush to send inm back to Oxford. He also 
detected, under a cloud of tender, ioving, sooth¬ 
ing, coaxing, and equivocating, expressions, their 
idea of a Man: to wit, a tall, strong, omamentri 
creature, whom the women were to confirer up, 
and pet, and slave for; and be rewarded by bask, 
ing, dead tired, in an imperial smile or two lot 
fall by their sovereign protdgd from his arm-ehair. 
An4 in fact, good women have often demoralised 
their idols down to the dirt by this process; to 
be sure their idols were sorryish clay, to begin. 

Edward was anything but flowery, so he 
paraded no manly sentiments in reply; he just 
bluntly ridiculed the idea of his consenting to 
prey on them ; and he said humbly, “ I know I 
can’t contribute as much to our living as yon 
two can—the petticoats carry the brains in our 
family—^but, be a burden to you? Not if I 
know i( 

“Pride! pride! pride!” objected Julia, lifting 
her grand violet orbs like a pensive Midonna. 

“ And such pride! The pride that falls into a 
fire-bucket,” suggested prosaic mamma. 

“ That is cutting,” said Edward: “ but, soyons 
de notre siecle; flunkeyism is on the dedine. 
I’ll give you something to put in both your 
pipes : 

Honour and rank from no condition rise. 

Act well thy part; in that the honour lies.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Dodd, “only first choose 
your part: and let your choice be reasonable.” • 

“Mine was Hobson’s; who never chooses ill. 
Come, come,” said he, and appealed calmly to 
their reason: by which means he made no im¬ 
pression at all. Then he happened to say, 
“ Besides, I must do something; I own to yon 
I am more oast down than I choose to show. 
Mother, I feel like lead ever since she died.” 
Now on this, their faces filled with sympafhy 
directly. So encouraged he went on to say; 
“ but when I got my hand on that old duffer’s 
collar, and lowered him to the ladder, and the 
fire shot roaring out of the window Mter him, 
too late to eat him, and the crowd cheered the 
fireman and me, I did feel warm about the waist¬ 
coat, and, for the first time tliis ever so long, life 
seemed not quite ended; 1 felt there was a little 
bit of good left, that even a poor dunoe like me 
conid do, and she could approve; if she can 
look down and see me, as I hojp she can.” 

“There, there,” said Mrs. Dodd teaiSaily, “I 
am disarmed. But, my darling, I do not know 
what you are talking about; stay; why Edwmd, 
surely—I hope—you were not the young gjmtle- 
man in the paper: the one that risked Ms life 
so nobly ; so foohshly if it was you.” 
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‘*’Why, mother, didn’t I tell you it was nm P” 
said Edward colouring. : 

.t!lio, timl you did not,” said Julia. " Was it ? 
was it P oh do be quick and tell one. There, it 

■WfS." 

"Well it was; ah, 1 remember now; that 
splendiferous account shut me up. Oh I say, 
didn’t the ’Tiser ^teh it strong ?” 

“ Notat all,” cried Julia; “I bdieve every word, 
and ever so ssttoh more. Mamma, we have got a 
hero : and here he is at breakfast with us, like 
an ordinary mortal.” She rose suddenly with a 
bpst of her old fire and fell upon him, and 
■ kissed him, and said earnestly how proud she was 
o£ him; “and so is mamma; she may say what 
she likes.” 

“Proud of him 1 ah that I am; very proud; 
and very unhappy. Heroes are my horror. 
How often, and how earnestly have I prayed 
that my son might not be brave like his father; 
but stay quietly at home out of harm’s way.” 

Here remonstrance ended; the members of this 
family, happy by nature, though unhappy by 
aooident, ail knew when to yield to each other. 

Unfortunately, in proportion as all these ex¬ 
citements great and sm^l died, and her life be¬ 
came quiet and unifonn, the depth of Julia’s 
wound showed itself more and more. She never 
sang nor hummed, as she used to do, going about 
the house. She never laughed. She did burst 
outwitli fervid sentiments now and then; but 
very rarely: on the whole a pensive languor took 
the place of her lovely impetuosity. Tears rushed 
in a moment to her eyes with no visible cause. She 
often stole to the window, and looked all up and 
down the street: and, when she was out of doors, 
she looked down every side-street she passed; and 
sometimes, when a quick light step came behind 
ihem, or she saw a tall yo^ gentleman at a 
great distance, her hand twitched her mother’s 
ann or teembled on it. And, always, when they 
came home, she lingered a moment at the door¬ 
step and looked all round before she went in. 

At all these signs one half of Mrs. Dodd’s 
heart used to boil with indignation, and the other 
half melt with pity. For she saw her daughter 
was looking for “ the Wretch.” Indeed Mrs. 
Dodd began tofearshehad done unwisely in ignor¬ 
ing “ the Wretch;” Julia’s thoughts dwelt on him 
none the less; indeed aU the more as it seemed: 
so tie topic interdicted by tacit consent bade 
fair to become a barrier between her and Mrs. 
Dodd, hitherto her bosom friend as well as her 
mother. This was intolerable to poor Mrs. 
Dodd: and at last she said one day, “My 
darling, do not be aJraid of me; rob me of your 
happy thoughts if you will, but ob, not of your 
sad ones.” , 

Julia began to cry directly. " Ob no, mamma,” 
she sobbed, “ do not yon encourage me in my 
folly. 1 know I have thrown away my affections 
on one who 1 shall never see again: shall 

mamma ? Oh to think I can say those words, 
and yet go living on.” 


Mrs. Dod^ sighed. “ And if you saw him, j 
would that mend the chain he has chosen to 
break P” , , 1 

“ I don’t know;. but if I could mJf see Inm, j 
to part friends! It is cruel to hate him mow he ' 
has lost his sister; and then I have got hei’mes¬ 
sage to give him. And I want to ask him why 
he was afraid of me; why he could' not tell me 
he had altered his mind: did h§ think. I wanted 
to have him against his will P Oh, mamma," said 
she imploringly, “be seemed to love me; he 
seemed all truth. I am a poor imfortunste girl.” 

Mrs. Dodd had only caresses to soothe her 
with. She could not hold out any hopes. i 

One day Julia asked her timidly if she might || 
he a district visitor: “ My dear friend was: and I 
advised me to be one too; but I was wilful in 
those days and chose to visit by fits and starts, 
and be independent. I am humbled now a little; 
may I, mamma? Since she died every word of 
hers seems a law to me.” 

Mrs. Dodd assented cordially; as she would to 
anytliing else her wounded one had proposed. | 
This project brought J ulia into communicatidn | 
with the new curate; and who should it prove to l 
be but Mr. Hurd ? At sight of him she turned 
white and red, and the whole seeue in the churoh 
came back to her. But Mr. Hurd showed oou- 
siilerable tact for so young a man; he spoke to 
her in accents of deep respect, hut confined his 
remarks strictly to the matter in hand. She told 
her mother when she got home; and expressed 
her gratitude to Mr. Hurd, hut said she wished 
they did not live in the same parish with him. i 
Tins feeling, however, wore off by degrees, as 
her self-imposed duties brought her more and i 
more into contact with him, and showed her his i 
good qualities. ‘ 

As for Mr. Hurd, he saw and understood her ' 
vivid emotion at sight of him; saw and pitied; 
not without wonder that so beautiful a creature | 
should have been jilted. And from the first he 
marked his sense of Alfred’s conduct by showing j 
her a profound and chivalrous respect, which he I 
did not bestow on other young ladies in his 1 
parish; on the contrary, he rather received 
homage from them than bestowed it. By-and-by 
he saw J ulia suppress if not hide her own sorrow, 
and go sore-hearted day by day to comfort the 
poor and afflicted; he admired and almost ve¬ 
nerated her for this. He called often on Mrs. 
Dodd, and was welcome. She concealed her 
address for the present from all her friends 
except Dr. Sampson; but Mr. Hurd had dis- 
oovered her; and ladies do not snub the clergy. 
Moreover, Mr. Hurd was a gentleman, and in¬ 
clined to High Churoh. This she liked. He 
was very good-looking too, and quiet in his 
manners. Above all, he seemed toTie doing her 
daughter good; for Julia and Mr. Hnrd had one 
great sentiment in common. M'hett the intimacy 
had continued some time on these easy terms, 
Mrs. Dodd saw that Mr. Hnrd was falling in 
love with Julia, and that sort of love warm, but 
respectful, which soon leads to marriage, espe- 
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oiallT when the lover is a elergjrsjan. Tl2s was 
more than Mrs.Dodd bargained for; she didaot 
, want to part with her daughter, and under other 
oircumetances, would have drawn in her horns. 
But Mr. Hurd’s undisgmsed homage gratified 
her maternal heart, coming so soon after that 
great insult to her daughter; and then she said 
to herself, " At any rate he will help me cure her 
of ‘ the Wretch.’ ” She was not easy in her mind, 
though; could not tell what would come of it 
all. So she watched her daughter’s pensive face 
as only mothers watch; and saw a little of the old 
peach bloom creeping back. 

That was irresistible; she kt things go then- 
own way, and hoped for the best. 


I VERMICULABITIES. 

i WoBMS, on the Rhine, in Hessen Darmstadt, 

I is not vermicular, but geographical. Neither 
I are silk-worms, glow-worms, wire-worms, oaddis- 
i worms, worms at all, but the imperfect or the 
' erfect forms of moths, b||rtlea, weevils, and 
ies. A slow-worm is a snake or serpent, 
j Every language, ancient or modern, exercises, 
! its own right to call worms what are not worms, 
i In short, “ worm,” like many others, is an en- 
j oroaching and aggressive word, claiming much 
I which it has no right to. It is a feudal seigneur 
! who shifts his landmark, so as to take in every 
j tei^ting scrap of contiguous ground. 

I From a worm w-as produced the phoenix, 

' of which there never was but one; and when 

II she came to her cud by burning, out of her 
I ashes there arose another worm, which aftor- 
j j wards grew to be another phoenix. A silk-worm 
■ with the motto “ Sibi vincula nectit” is a device 
: I of the courtier who makes himself a slave and 

spins Ills own chains, althongh they he silken. 

! A worm figures the remorse of conscience. 
Naked as a worm, expresses the very extreme of 
nudity. The worm turning when trodden upon, 
is the protest of the feeble against injury and 
injustice. To draw the worms out of anybody’s 
nose, is to get him to talk and betray his secrets. 

, There are two Saints Ver or Verus—tliat is, 

! Saints Worm. 

i It is hard to say which arc the most remark¬ 
able, the doubtful white-worms, as big as one’s 
little finger, bred in the snow on the mountains 
of Ararat and Caucasus, which, being crushed, 
give ouf a moisture colder than the snow itself; 
or the undoubted tropical gninea-worms which 
breed in people’s feet and legs, and which, if 
not extracted whole, become extremely dan¬ 
gerous, and are consequently obliged to be reeled 
out on a little roller with the utmost care. The 
large marine-worm, which burrows in sand and 
is used by fishermen as bait, contrasts strongly? 
in its love of” salt-water, with its cousin-german, 
the common earth-worm, to whom saline matters, 
beyond a certain strength of solution, are deadly 
poison.' This latter, the worm best known to 
us, has a right to the honour of represehting 
its group. M. Mace (in his History of a 
Mouthful of Bread) bnefly describes it as a 

/ 


tube open at both ends, to allow % aliment to 
enter and leave it. ' 

The ruminant qnadm]^ are fakieatbrs of 
meat oat of grass. Theiir office is to prepare 
food for human stomachs, by disengaging the 
albumen from coarse preparations in wni® it is 
lost, for us. The sad fate of several Australhm 
explorers has shown what is the result of innu- 
tritious vegetable diet, however abundant the 
supply—starvation. But the ruminant has below 
him inferior workmen, who prepare Ais raw 
material ready to mouth—^namely, the vegetables, 
who extract the elements of albumen from earth, 
air, and water, the ultimate souicea of all- 
nourishment. The earth-worm is ffiso a preparer 
of nutritions material; but after the fashion of 
vegetables. It derives its sustenance and its 
substance in great measure directly from the 
earth itself. 

In damp weather, you will see on your lawn, 
and, what is worse, on your garden walks, little 
lumps of moulded earth which resemble paste 
that has been squeezed through a tube. They are 
worm-casts. The worm causes moist earth to pass 
through its tube, tor the sake of robbing it ofthe 
elements of fertility which it had held m reserve 
for the nourishment of vegetables. Much has 
been said about the good done by, the We- 
fleial influence of, eartli-worms; too much, per¬ 
haps. No doubt they have their assigned place 
and office in the grand scale of creation; at 
least they exist for their own private enjoyment 
of their vermicular life, snea as it is. But 
certainly they rob plants of what would other¬ 
wise fall- to their share. They are greedy rivals, 
appropriating the nutriment which properly be¬ 
longs to leaves, flowers, and frnit. Why' else 
do they resort to and fatten in the richest 
patches of garden-ground, the mellowest and 
most fertilising heaps of manure? The worm 
feeds on the fat of the earth, which it oonverte 
directly, without the medium of the vegetable, 
into azotised aliment, for the sendee of the 
mole, the hen, and the Chinaman. The Mada- 
guscarites are also great helminthophagists. The 
Chinese kitchen, so largely hospitable, only ad¬ 
mits the worm for want of better tilings; hut 
the hen is passionately fond of it. Wo ourselves 
do not despise it, when it appears in the modi¬ 
fied form of a poached egg, or a wing of roast 
chicken—the second avatar or transformation 
of the juices of the manure-heaps which have 
impregnated our garden-ground. Oil of worms 
is of good repute for many purposes, amongst 
others for tempering steel—an application which 
I give, as the French newspapers say, with every 
reservation. Albert the Great reveals, amongst 
his otlier secrets, that pounded earth-worms ap¬ 
plied to cut or ruptured sinews, cause them to 
reunite in a very brief space of time. 

We are told of certain swage tribes who, 
when hard pressed by famine, swallow lumps of 
clay to allay their hunger and cheat their 
stomachs. In the great Indian periods of 
scarcity, we liaye heard of hordes M starving 
wretches crowdii^ down the rivers’ banks to 
[ievoar in quantities the fat rich mud from 
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TrUdi the magnificent vegetation of the country 
derives its ifeveiopment. It is a desperate ap- 
idicatioB of the primitive mode of aliaiestatloh 
which succeeds perlB 0 % with the -worm, but 
which becomes a cruel mockery when applied to 
an orgsmisatiem that exacts so much to sustam 
it as' man’s. I&e marihe-worm, stiE lobuster 
than the earth* wonn,liveB and thrivesby swallow¬ 
ing sand with whrtevec small proportion of mud 
or orgaaio tefase it may happn to oontam. 

Most of the'ancients held the opinion that 
worms were spontaneously produced from cor- 
nptibn, without any eggs or otlier mode of 
. generation. Sir Thomas Browne and Mr. 
Samnehson inform os that the worm is no ex¬ 
ception to the general rule that every living 
creature comes ffom an egg. The baby-worm, 
however, is bom sometimes with, sometimes 
without, its egg-shell, depending, we are told by 
Br. Carpenter, on the nature of the soil which 
the worms are inhabiting: in a light and loose 
soil, the young qmt the parent prepared to act 
' for themselves; but in a tough clayey soil, they 
oontinne in the pupal form for some time, so as 
to arrive at a still higher development before com¬ 
mencing to mauitain an independent existence. 

There is a family of worms, the Gordians, 
whose history is spoken of as obscure, because 
nobody knows much about them. Their length 
is so great in proportion to their extreme slender¬ 
ness, that they look like animated tlireads; 
whence the popular belief that a hair from a 
horse’s tail will, under favourable cirenmstanccs, 
turn to a worm. They are mostly found in 
water; but it is questionable whether water be 
the constant or even the habitual habitat of all 
the species. They do not live long kept in a 
bottle of water. 1 have had them brought to 
me, from ditches, after heavy and sudden rains; 
and 1 have found them in my garden (wliich 
aontaius no pond or reservoir), but always after 
a thunder-shower, sometimes on the ground, but 
once climbing on the top of a lily-stdtai. Whether 
they issued from the eartli, or came down with 
the rain-drops, I carmot tell. 

The eartii-worm takes the highest rank in its 
class, from being aimulose, or made up of 
distinct rings, which in full-grown subjects vary 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and fifty in number. It is the rings which give 
to this familiar creature its great physiological 
interest. They foreshadow on approach to the 
artienlate animus [and the Morfolk peasantry 
make of it an articulate word, converting 
“ worm? into “ wur-rum”], prefiguring a division 
into segments or joints. They suggest the 
first idea of vertebra, or bits of backbone, to 
which muscles may be attached, and from which 
limbs may spring. Mr. Samuelson telb you to 
lay a worm on the palm of your hand, and as it 
tries to crawl awiy you will feel a slight sensa¬ 
tion of roughness. Take, a pocket lens, and 
examine the under side of the worm’s body, 
and you will perceive several rows of fine sharp 
books extending from one end to the other of 
the worm’s body, each annulatod division being 
fondebed 'with four pairs of these hooks, which 

are situated tipon small protubeianees on the 
creature’s skin. These hooks cauae the rough 
sensation idluded to; and tbet portitm of rae. 
body on which tb^ are plaeed *o(»res|»nds 
to the abdomen of the higber aniwds, the hooks 
themselves being neither more nor. less Aim 
rudimentary feet, to aid the worn jn its 
progress. A centipede may be a worm in an 
advanced and more fully developed eonditibn. 

Internally, as well as externally, each of the 
earth-wonn’s rings (with Ae exception of the 
torquis, or swellea fieshy band, whiA looks like 
the scar of a wound) is the exact reproduction 
of ail the rest; indeed, as the young worm in¬ 
creases in len^b, the number of its rings is 
augmented by the suidwisioa of those which it 
possessed at its birth. They are all formed of 
circular muscles, enclosed between two coats, 
which are prolonged and continued from one 
riug to the other. A series of nervous gan¬ 
glions, running like a necklace through the whole 
length of the body, sets a-going, and gives warn¬ 
ing to, this muscular system of rinra, caoli of ' 
which has thus itsapwn local centre of sensation i 
and impulsion. How efficient they are, is proved 
by the rapidity with which worms, taking the 
air and seeking companionship on a moist electric 
summer’s evening, dart back into their holes as 
your footstep approaches them. 

Each ring b also fed on the spot by the 
nutritive fluids with which it is in contact, the 
interior tunic possessing the double property of 
secreting digestive juice, and absorbing digested 
juices. The result is veritable blood, which is 
concocted in all parts of the body at once. Sir 
Everard Home, in his Thirteenth Lecture on 
Comparative Anatomy, illustrated by Bower, 
shows that the earth-worm is provided with a cen¬ 
tral artery, shining through its semi-tran.sparent 
skin like a fine crimson streak, with six bags or 
cells filled with red blood, on each side of it. 

Eaoli, therefore, 'of the earth-worm’s rings is, 
all by itself, at once a little eating and digesting 
machine, and also a little walking macliine— 
that is to say, a complete animal. Each ought, 
in strictness, to be able to suffice to itself and 
to live apart; which is proved by experiment to 
be the ease, approximatively. Milne Edwards 
tells us that, if you cut an earth-worm trans¬ 
versely into two, three, ten, and even twenty 
pieces, each morsel can continue to live, after 
the creature’s original and normal manner of life, 
so as to constitute a new individual. 

Twenty fractions seems a great many to make 
of one unfortunate worm; because, according 
to most gardeners’ summary observations, se¬ 
veral rings need remain united in order to heal 
the bleeding wounds. But suppose you out a 
worm only into halves with your spade: before 
•the entting, there was one being; after the cut¬ 
ting, there are two. But if Aero are two after 
the stroke of the spade, it roust be because 
there were two before it. Moreover, there is 
no necessity for the operation beii* 'actually 
performed, in order to be assured (n the par¬ 
ticular and individual life of each single nng. 
There is a worm wall known, at least by name 
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(fer it b fortunately not met u^th every day), 
ike tape-irorm, vkioh fixes itself in. the human 
■ intestine, and fee& on chyme as the earth-worm 
feeds on jSjarden monli Now, the tape-wMm, 
with its indefinite chain of rii^s, is no other 
than a long Indian file of perfectly distinot indi¬ 
viduals— BO distinct that, from time to .time, 
mgs are detached which fall off of themselves, 
like fruit arrived at matiurity, and take their 
departure to live elsewhere and become the 
parents of a new band of parasites, provided 
some lucky chance introduce them to another 
intestine, the only place and climate which suits 
their delicate oonstitution. Enthusiastic persons 
have lived, who, in their zeal for the cause of 
science, have swallowed morsels of tape-worm, 
and have perfectly succeeded in rearing fine spe¬ 
cimens in their own interior—and at their own 
expense, the cost nearly amounting to loss of life. 

Man, we are told, is but a worm. And not 
only is man a worm himself, but he contains 

1 within him several worms. I do not allude to 
the internal parasites with which you may illus¬ 
trate the numeration table—counting them by 
units, ten, hundreds, or thousands—from the 
mostly solitary species above alluded to, to the 
multitudinous ascaris; but to far more arislo- 
cratical representatives of things vermicular. 

Did you ever watch a worm or a leech crawl¬ 
ing across a plate or a table P * On the surface 
of its body, a wave-like swelling passes from the 
tail to the head, as if some solid substance or 
ball was rolling forwards withinside the creature. 
If you could see your own oesophagus, or gullet, 
performing its functions, you would observe an 

I exactly similar movement, which has been called 
j vermicular, on account of its resemblance to a 

worm in motion. 

I I You may strike off from your list of friends 

1 1 the man who heedlessly would set foot upon a 
Ij sjorm, not merely for his cruelty but for his 

1 1 heedlessness. A miserable earth-worm can teach 
,1 him more than enters into most men’s philo- 
(•i Sophy. A worm has been defined to be an in- 
11 dependent, creeping, digestive tube. The worm 
j j is the starting-point of a long ascensional animal 

1 scale. It is the rudimcntal form of all the com- 
1 plex organisations which come after it. What 

1 IS it composed of ? Of a tube, itself composed 

1 of rings. On this tube, as a foundation, the 

1 animaTmachine has been built ; and these rings, 

developed and modified in a thousand ways, have 
riven rise to the multiform creatures which 
drive olassificators to despair, because they will 
not ui^erstaud that the animal creation must be 
one, since there is only one Creator. Animals 
higher than the worm are, therefore, digestive 
tubes—with additions and ornaments, and served 
by organs; but those ornaments and additions 
do not allow us to ignore the vermicular life 
which exists, however unfelt and unsuspected, 

I within them. 

{ Each-of our organs is a distinct being, which 

has its own proper nature and its special 
j ftmotion — its Me apart, consequently. Cterlife 
is the sum total of all these united little lives 

1 melting together, by a mysterious combination^ 

• 

into one single common Hfe, wkiekis everywhere 
is general, and nowhere in partieukr. 

The worm, then, is a creepii^ differs tube. , 
Ow'digestive tube has never.ceased-to crawl 
and writhe from the moment when we came futo 
the world. Hidden within us, invisibly crouched 
in its palace, like an Oriental despot who leaves 
his slaves to provide for all his wants, it is 
constantly repikiished, not with coarse earth, 
but with delicate chyme extracted for it by its 
servants, the hands, the mouth, the teeth, the 
tongue, the throat, and the stomach. But the 
humble worm is the veritable primitivj animal._ 
The oyster has been regarded as a primitive' 
animal; but it is, comparatively, of hign degree ; 
for, like man, it also contains a worm within itself. 

Below the worm, the animal properly so called 
ceases. Zoophytes are animals, if you will, ani¬ 
mated plants, if you prefer it. Their name has 
been expressly chosen to denote their double and 
ambiguous nature. Some of them, as the coral 
polypes, are the intersection or the point of 
junction between the three kingdoms of nature 
— the animal, vegetable, and mineral ; namely, 
an animal vegetation givii^ as its result a mineral 
mass extracted from sea-water by an infinity of 
little living retorts, which continue to this day, 
boueatb our eyes, their work commenced at the 
beginning of the world — which is no less than 
the fabrication of continents for the use of future 
generations. Such is the task incessantly per¬ 
formed by creatures who are the worm’s inferiors. 

DEPRAVATIONS OF ENGLISH. 

OiiB mother English is threatened with a 
deluge of barbarisms. We are extending its 
bounds so rapidly and recklessly that we shall 
soon be obliged to publish a new edition of oqy 
standard Dictionanes every year, as wo do of 
our Directeries, Peerages, and Parliamentary 
Guides. “ Who’s who in 1863 P” is not so im¬ 
portant a question as “ What’s what P” One 
caimol take up a paper without vay quickly 
being brought to a stand-still by some new word ’ 
for which we consult our Johnson in vsin. Such 
words grow like mushrooms, or like riddles ; and, 
as in the latter case, nobody seems to know where 
they come from, or who made them ; for the 
authors, with singular modesty, never step for¬ 
ward to claim their laurels. Old words, too, 
are twisted into unwonted shapes; nouns do 
duty as verbs; the eccentricities of slang are 
adopted in grave discussions ; and it is some¬ 
what difficult for a man whose conception of the 
language was fixed twenty years ago to keep t^ 
with tins wild masquerade of neologisms. 

The national love of slang has a good deal to 
do with the growing depravation of our classical 
tongue. Sh^, no doubt, has existed at ail 
times, but never with such grave and respect¬ 
able countenance as now. We find it in Shake¬ 
speare; but Shakespeare only wrote it drama- 
tfoally, when dmeting such okaiacters as Nym, 
Sardolp^ and Pistol. We find it in the pages 

Of the Tjitler and the Spectator, with the same 
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inteistion, anS not as part of the essajist’s own 
cerhal stock. Waller lamented the dangers 
which English poets had to enoonater in conse¬ 
quence of writing in “a daily-changing tongue;" 
but' he attributed the evil, not to ali^, but to 
the natural growth of the langnage; 

Poets that lasting maiUe seek ' 

Must carve in I-atin or iu Greek; 

TTe write is sand; our language grows, 

And, like the tide, our work o*erdows. 

In the present day, slang is assimilated with 
.lamentable facility. It enters largely into the 
■ compsltion of parliamentary wit; it moves to 
laumter in the law courts; it helps to point the 
style and enforce the aigumonts of writers in 
the press. People now are not courapous— 
they are "plucky.” Nothing is ever long—it 
is “lengthy.” We form resolutions not imme¬ 
diately, but " right awaywe enter into en¬ 
gagements " on our own hook.” The desire to 
write in a,popular style is the cause of this, and 
the public encourage it. Slanginess is considered 
smart, and indicative of a knowledge of affairs 
and society. It is amusing to observe the com¬ 
placency and quiet self-esteem with which most 
men will utter a cant phrase of the day, as if 
they bad themselves invented it on the spot, and 
it were something superlatively briUiaiit and 
felicitous. " Neither you, nor I, nor any other 
man,” has induced many a foolish fellow to think 
himself a born wit. “ How’s your poor feet ?” 
a year ago cheated half the natives of Cockaigne 
into the belief that they were gifted with a 
special genius for repartee. The heaviest face 
kindled with unwonted light, the dullest voice 
chuckled with conscious fun, as the words came 
forth. And everyone laughed, and was fully per¬ 
suaded that he had heard the sarcasm for the 
first time, and was delightfully suiyirised at its 
readiness, point, and applicability. This, how¬ 
ever, is a habit of the uneducated,.aiid has not 
yet infected the higher classes of our periodical 
literature, though it is unpleasantly conspicuous 
in the cheap comic journals. In the better 
order of papers, wliat is chiefly to be complained 
of is the use of words and phrases which have 
no warrant and no real use, for the paltry pur¬ 
pose of appearing familiar with the town and its 
habits. 

Most of the questionable expressions at the 
present day ate Wrowed from the Americans; 
and, fond as we are of rating our republican 
kinsmen for their vulgarity and uncouthness, 
it is wonderful to see the eager quickness 
with which we adopt any of their perver¬ 
sions of the language. Even well-educated 
people now use the word "expect” in the 
sense of “suspect.” They will say tliat they 
“ expect” a thij)g was so and so—which is a 


meant suspeorS but as soon as it was knowp 
that the Americans said "expect” ihstead, it 
became at once a smart and deVer thing to say 
so too. It sho'^d that you understooAhe age 
in which you lived—^knew the kind of speech 
which society demanded, and were not an old 
"fogey.” iSiat the use of the word was lidi- 


believe, was originally an importation from the 
United States, and came in, if we mistake not, 
about twenty years ago. People had been very 
well content until then to say suspect when they 


culously wrong, was a matter of supreme in¬ 
difference; if rt was the last new fMcion from 
the West, that was sufficient. It might be sup- 

K i that such absurdities would live their 
season, and die out; but this is unfor¬ 
tunately not the case. Nothing is so per¬ 
manent ns established corruption. We have a 
greedy appetite for vidgarisms, especially when 
Sicy are of transatlantic origin. “ Go-ahead,” 
used as an adjective, is now as common in Eng¬ 
land as in America; but it must he admitted 
tliat this is a much more expressive phrase, and 
therefore more capable of justification, than the 
great majority of our importations. " A fix,” 
for a dilemma, or difficulty, is a stupid bar¬ 
barism, which ought to he scouted out of the 
language; yet we find it frequently used in con¬ 
versation, and even sometimes in respectable 
writing. The word “loafer,” for idler, is making 
way with us, though perhaps somewhat slowly. 
“Posted up,” in the sense of well-informed, 
on any current topic the aspects of which 
cliange from day to day, is now of frequent 
use. We have fallen so desperately in love with 
the American expression “ over a thousand,” 
that “ffioee a thousand,” which had the sanction 
of centuries, has almost disappeared. The new 
phrase may be as good as the old, and we do not 
mean to say that it is grammatically wrong or 
essentially vulgar; hut the abandonment of any 
mode of expression which has formed part of 
the language for generations is always objec¬ 
tionable, umess there should be some positive 
advantage in the sihange. For some reason 
best known to themselves, the people of the 
United States choose to say “sun-down” for 
sunset. It is, we think, very questionable 
whether the compound is grammatically allow¬ 
able; but at any rate it will be sad to find 
a beautiful expression, which has come down to 
us through countless generations of ancestors— 
which has its roots in five centuries of literature 
—which is linked with some of the most lovely 
passages in onr poetry, and which, in fact, is part 
of the very poetry of common speech—giving 
way before a compound with no associations at 
all. Yet we have serious misgivings of such a 
result. “ Sun-down” has of late made its ap¬ 
pearance in some of our English new^apers; 
and, knowing from former experience with what 
senseless avidity our countrymen seize on the like 
corruptions, we are not without a fear that some 
years hence we shall see the setting of sunset. 

English writers have also recently adopted 
the American trick of forming verbs out of 
nouns. We say that a certain act wgs “mo¬ 
tived” by this or that consideration; and a 
morning paper stated the other day in its leading 
columns that, in consequence of the Metropo¬ 
litan Railway having come to an arrangement 
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with the Great Western in regard to tfe BishopV 
rosd statiim> the former oompany would ooutinue 
^to funeiim along the whole Une.” This may, 
for aught we know, be good railway directors’ 
language, but we submit that it is not English. 
Many of these corruptions proceed from the 
commercial lore of brerity—an instinct common 
to both hemispheres, though, like everything 
else, eiaggeratM to inordinate proportions in the 
Western. The Americans almost invariably omit 
the definite arMcle Wore such titles as “ Honour¬ 
able” and “Bfiverendj” and we have recently 
taken to the same form of abbreviation. You 
need but glance at a daily paper to see, in the 
report of some meeting, a statement that “ we 
observed on the platform Rev. Zachariah Jones 
and Hon. Adolphus Verisopht.” The saving of 
time thus effected is not sufficient compensation 
for this inelegant clipping of our English; and 
even though parallel cases may be quoted, which 
have now received the sanction of time, it is 
always a desperate argument to defend one bad, 
thing by another. 

The almost universal knowledge of Freneli, 
the constant translation of diplomatic documents 
from that language in our newspapers, and the. 
frequent discussion of contiiicntEil politics in 
parliament and the press, have also done a dis¬ 
service to English by the introduction of a great 
many Gallic idioms. The danger, however, is 
less from this than from the Aiuerican source of 
corruption. Our language has always had a 
tendency to throw out any French modes of 
expression which may have been temporarily 
adopted; whereas transatlantic interpolations 
arc not only readily received, but generally re¬ 
tained. It is in tills direction, therefore, that 
we ought to be especially on our guard. 

Of course, no one would object to the intro¬ 
duction of new words and phrases where they 
are clearly required. Language has many of 
the charaoteristics of a vital organism; and it 
would be the merest pedantry, as ineffectual as 
pedantic, to say that the English tongue—a 
tongue spoken by the most vigorous and ex¬ 
panding race in the world—is not to throw 
forth fresh shoots when a legitimate demand 
arises. The railway system has introduced into 
general parlance, if it has not created, many new 
terms which are worthy additions to the voca¬ 
bulary. “Stoke,” “shunt,” “siding,” &c., are 
all perfectly legitimate words. So is “ telegram,” 
though, when it was first used, some ovcr-paiii- 
eular scholars objected to its construction, as 
being questionable Greek. However that may 
be—and the point is doubtful—the word is now 
very good English, and we could not get on 
without it. All we quarrel with is purposeless 
innovation, made in the spirit of coxcombry and 
ignorance. A hundred and fifty years ago. Swift, 
lamenting the corruptions which were even then 
creroing into the language, proposed to Harley, 
Earl of .Gilford, the then prime minister, to 
establish " a society or academy for settling and 
ascertaining the purity of our tongue; to set a 
mark on the improprieties which custom has 
made familiar 5 to throw Out vicious phrases and 


words, to correct others, and perhapp retrieve 
some others now grown obsolete; and to ad¬ 
just the orthography, pointing, &c.” Such a 
standard might be useful; but whether it would 
do mneh to check our national weakness fox, 
slang, is more than doubtful. 


EATABLE GHOSTS. 

Among the many supernatural annoyances 
which disturb the comfort of the Bibo-folk— 
that is to say, the population of Swedish origin 
that inliabits the nortWn coast and the islands 
of the Gulf of Riga—may be mentioned a formid¬ 
able legion of semi-substantial ghosts, whose 
visits are anything but “ few and far between.” 
Like the ghosts of other nations, they are the 
spectres of deceased persons, and they have the 
generic quality of vanishing at cock-crow. But 
they are distinguished from the ghosts of the 
ordinary nurse’s tale by certain powers and 
privileges peculiar to themselves. They can put 
on various sliapcs; they are not without a cer¬ 
tain degree of acquisitiveness, and they can pro¬ 
duce pmpable efl’ects, as thougli they were not 
altogether incorporeal. 

Whatever be the vices of the ghosts who 
figure in our own village records, they are 
habitually honest. Nay, honesty is their cha¬ 
racteristic quality, for even if they represent 
some defunct old sinner, who has hid his neigh¬ 
bour’s gold under a hearthstone, the very object 
of their visit is to disclose the hidden treasure, 
that it may be restored to Ibe lawful owner. So 
is it not with the ghosts of the Eibo-folk. In 
the island of Nuoko—which, by the way, is a 
peninsula at low water—a respectable old gen¬ 
tleman once saw a tall white ^ure come out of 
a cliurcliyard, and make a da^ at some horses 
that were grazing hard by. Fortunately the.- 
horses were too quick for the ghost, and conse¬ 
quently were not to be caught. The same 
island furnishes us with an instance of a ghost 
that perfectly knew how to stand up for its 
rights. A certain woman was negligently buried 
without a cap, and as this was a sort of thing 
not to be tolerated, her ghost soon appeared in 
the house she had ouee inhabited, aucl oy shout¬ 
ing “ Bare-head! Bare-head!” conveyed a very 
intelligible hint. A council of friends ivas held, 
and it was decided that the grave of the de¬ 
ceased should not be opened, but that the next 
corpse buried in the same churchyard should be 
provided with an extra cap, to be handed over 
to its neglected neighbour. This decision was 
carried into effect, and there is every reason to 
believe that the newly-interred body honounffily 
and promptly executed its trust, tor the noisy 
ghost was never heard after the burial. Ghosts 
were not always so considerately treated. At a 
place called ^ttbeck, on the ooutioent, an old 
fellow whose duty it was to bum charcoal, un¬ 
luckily reduced all his stock of wood to ashes, 
and fearing the beating that was the ordinary 
oonsequenoe of such mishaps, hanged himself. 
Tbe house was taken by another man of similar 
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' TOcttiati„bat the gliost of the former ocoopant 
goon came ba^, irkh a rope in ite band, and. 
i made a tenible dUtnrbonoe. Tins vaa not to 
I be endured; go the ne» tenant, somng the ^host 
I -ataiidi^ at the door one fine moonii^t ni^ht, 
took his opportonitjr. He cut a silver coin into 
nine pieixs, and shot them throngh the head of 
the spectre, vho vanished with aloud roar, and 
I never was seen afterwards. It is worthy of 
I observation that the marksman took We that 
i the post’s shadow did not fall upon him, since 
i it had dbne so, he would have been wholly in 
I its power. For we must understand that the 
.1 Sibo* ghost is not only somewhat aubstantial, 
but that it casts a shadow. Possibly the fate of 
this twice-killed suicide came to yie ears of 
another ghost, who appeared at Dirslatt (nearer 
the isthmus which joins Nucko to the continent), 
and who was mischievous beyond the average, 
i but showed a singular deficiency in personal 
1 courage. When the men were absent from 
i home, this spectral nuisance would extinguish 
I the lights, drive the women out of doors, let the 
I Cattle loose, and accompany all these enormities 
1 with a frightful uproar; but if a man was on 
the premises, it did not so much as show its 
I face. Shall we harbour a suspicion that the 
' women devised this timid ghost on purpose to 
make the men keep proper hours ? The most 
I unsatisfactory tale relates to the ghost of an old 
I gentleman, who made a point of visiting his 
I Wily every Thursday. Passing through the 
front room of the homestead, which includes the 
kitchen, he tapped at the door of tiie sitting- 
room until it was opened, and the eldest son 
was deputed to receive the restless father. The 
ghost explained the cause of its visitation, on 
the solemn promise of the son that it should 
not be revealed^to any one else. This was a 
sad balk to the more ourifius members of the 
• family, and very probably the enlightened son 
gave luraself many conceited airs on the strength 
of his exclusive information. But the interview 
so far answered its purpose, that the Thursday 
visits were not repeated. In the importance 
^ven to the Thursday by the Eibo-folk, a 
revermice to the God Thor may be traced, “d 
I it is worthy of remark that the operations of 
i grinding and spinning on Thursday afternoon 
I .are deemed unlucky, and likely to cause a dis- 
j order in the sheep. At Ralby, a village in tlie 
I Wand of Worms, there was a strpng-miuded 
! young man, who went so far as to sWt the 

[ ghoei of his own father, with a silver coin cast 

I into the form of a bnUet. The ghost disap- 

'1 peared, and in its place was found a quantity of 

; I slime. Feeling something like remorse, (he son 
: I mixed up the ghost’s remains with some sand, 

' 1 in order to give them consistency, and wrappii^ 
il them up in a doth, piously deposited them in 
; j the ohurohyjff£ At Oesterby, m Nucko, there 
! was a most ingenious ghost, which baffied ail 
j attempts to put it down. First it appealed on 
j the stove, in the shape of a black dog, and when 
! the unwdoome beast had vanished, a little grey 
I tnms vm seen to effect an entrance through the 
I wWJj just above the window, and hop about 
I • N 


malidausl;^ on one leg. This form gave hopes of 
a capture, but no sooner was an atteaqfit made 
to seize the maaaikin, than, her presto 1 he was 
converted into a fowl, which deW all pursuit. 
Still more daring was a ghost that, in the shape 
of a black he-goai, met a peasant of Rifihy ou 
Us way home itom a shooting expedition. The 
peasant levelled his gun at (he animal, tnit it 
immediately changed into ab}a(^mmi,sBatefaed 
the weapn out of his hands, and broke off the 
lock. A prayer caused the spectre to vanish, 
and the peasant ran away Ificewise; but the 
latter, on returning to the spot next daj, found 
the fragments of the gun lying at a distanee from 
each oUier. A ghost who met a man coming 
home to Kertell, in Dago, had an easier method 
of dealing with aggressors. Its'form was that 
of a great hulking frllow, and it carried a huge 
leather sack. Into this the man must needs 
plunge his knife, when such a strong gust of 
wind came from the hole, that it knodted him 
down. In this instance the ghost seems to have 
had the right on its side, ana there is no donbt 
that the man was a churlish lout, for when he 
met the spectre he had just been qnarrelling 
with a neighbour, although it was Cliristmas- 
eve. Very harmless, too, was a white figure (, 
that came up to a peasant of Worms, who 
I was driving home from the pastor’s residence to 
his own home at Borby, in Worms. It seated 
itself behind him, and evidently intended no 
mischief, as il leaped down at the journey’s end, ! 
but it had frightened the poor man out of his ; 
wits, as he afterwards proved by giving tobacco 
instead of com to his cnickens. i 

An old proverb tells us that the meat of one 
is the poison of another, and we are informed 
thatghosts, though generaUy esteemed anuisance < 
by tlie human inhabitants of the Bibo-district, ; 
arc regarded as an exquisite delic^ by the ij 
wolves. A peasant who died at Aertell, in 
Dago, adopted the common bad habit of revisit¬ 
ing his old residence, and making a great noiso, 
but this affliction might perhaps have been ' 

home, if be had not beaten his widow, with ; 

whom he had lived on very bad terms. With j 

bis brother be attempted to curry favour, and i 

finding him engaged in heating a lime-kiln in i 

the mountains, ofiered to lend a helping hand. | 

The brother, however, wanted no such assistance, i 

but cried out to the intrusive spectre, " Have j 

you forgotten whence you came ? You ought j 

to be under ground. Be ofli to the won." I 

Perceiving that his affability was thrown away, j 

the spectre retired, and proceeded to the house, j 

but when he reached the stepping-stones of a 
brook, he was met by a wolf, wm devoured him 
on the spot. 

What ought a philanthropist to do if he un¬ 
expectedly comes upon a ghost that is in dsmger 
of being eaten up by a wolfP Certainly the 
ghost is more human in appearance, but as for 
as flesh and blood go the living quadrnped 
would seem to be more neariy akin to up. The 
casuists of the Eibo-folk deciae in favour of the 

A ghost, seiz^ with one of those fi^of home- I 
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sickness vUcb. are so little respetbted bj tbe 
suf riven, was on his waj to his former resiaeDCp, 
jvhen he vas suddenl; assailed bj a pat^ pf 
■wolves, and forced to take shelter on the top of 
a hayloft. The disappointed wolves stood howl¬ 
ing below, and the ghost, boooming insolent from 
asenseof security.'showed them his leg, and scoff- 
ingly asked them if tiiat resembled a wolPs foot ? 
Umackily, he had reckoned without his host, in 
the most Utmsd sense of the expressioD, for the 
peasant to whom the premises belonged thrust a 

{ ntefafork through t^ roof, ran him through the 
eg, and cast him among tbe wolves, who at 
once ate lijin up. On the following morning a 
few drops of blood were seen upon the spot. 
This story belongs to Worms, but the utility of 
wolves in devouring ghosts is so generally ac¬ 
knowledged among the Bibo.folk, that they 
have a proverb: If it was not for tho wolves, 
the world would be full of goblins. 

These ghosts of the Eibo-folk do not in general 
appeal very strongly to our moral sympathies; 
but there seems to have been one in the island 
of Worms of whom the temperance party might 
he proud. An ill-conditioned fellow, who was j 
terribly fond of brandy, had a son so badly 
crippled that he could only walk on all-fours. 
Less fortunate than Tiny Tim, in the Christ¬ 
mas Carol, he gained by his deformity nothing 
but curses from his brutal parent, and was 
glad enough to die when he had attained 
his ninth year. Death, however, did not brin" 
the poor little follow as much rest as he had 
anticipated, for one Thursday evening he ap¬ 
peared to his brothers and sisters, perfectly 
cured of his deformity, and well planted on his 
feet, but with a very dismal countenance. When 
he had called several times, always seating him¬ 
self on the threshold, and always departing with¬ 
out a word, the ohildien made their father ac¬ 
quainted with the facts. That disreputable 
gentleman asked the Utile ghost what be wanted, 
and was informed that the heaviness of his curses 
prevented tho poor ehlld from sleeping in his 
grave. “ That was my sin,” said the repentant 
father; “ depart in peace.” The child vanished 
never to reappear, and the father thenceforward 
abstained from brandy. Might not this story 
furnish an iUnstration to the British Workman f 
The inhabitants of the provinces adjoining 
tbe Gulf of Riga look back with horror to a 
great plague wliieh visited them in the year 
1710, and oommilted ravages from wliicli it is 
said the population of Esthonia has not yet re¬ 
covered. When we hear that of sixty-three 
preachers in this single' province forty-eight 
perished, we may estimale the sufferings of the 
people in geaeral. As might be supposed, the 
plague was attended with the usnm revolting 
circumstances j the dead were buried without 
coffins or smy mark of respect, the only care of 
survivors being to remove them as speedily as 
possible. As a siugulac instance of the despair 
tliat is qoAmon to these visitatioim, it is recorded 
that m&y of the people, abandoning all hope, put 
on their best ffiothed, and quietly sat in their 
houses awaiting the approach of the destroying 


, angel. Others fled .into the, woods, where they 
lived in huts, and it is said thatrehas.ef their 
sojourn are st^ to be found. 

According to some of the trs^tioas of the 
Eibo-folk, the immediate cause of the plqgae 
was a little grey man, who might be seen end 
heard at a distance, hut whom no one could 
approach. If he intended to spare a bouse, he 
passed it by with the words, “Here I have no¬ 
thing to do;” but otherwise he entered the 
dwelling and struck the residents with hk staff, 
whereupon they immedktely expired. The 
people of Rnno he seems to nave treated with 
a sort of cruel courtesy, as he rode about the 
island in^a calash, with a three-oomeied hat 
upon his head. It appears that the boatman 
who broujlit him to the island was the first to 
perish. The boatmen of Dago seem to have 
understood this form of visitation, for when they 
were returning from a foreign ship, which was 
moored near their island, and to which they had 
taken provisions, and a little boy three foethigh, 
with a threc-eomered hat on his bead, leaped 
into their boat, they threw him overboard. How¬ 
ever, he resumed’ his place, and thus the pesti¬ 
lence was brought to Kertell. The island Eyno 
was invaded in a more artful manner. There a 
man found an image on tlie coast that looked as 
I if it had been broken off a ship. He took it 
home, and laid it against the wall. When the 
night came it begun to whimper and groan, as 
if it was in pain,, and be could neither quiet it 
nor remove it, but soon fell sick and died. It 
was afterwards taken out and thrown into the 
sea by persons stronger or cleverer than the 
original finder; bat the mischief -was already 
done, and nearly the whole village perished. 

The supposition that an odd kmd of goblin is 
the proximate cause of the plague, does not 
preclude tho beliqf-that he is the agent of a 
Higher Ppwer. On one occasion the personified,. 
Pestilence visited a house at Kertell, where all 
wore asleep except an elderly virgin. The pes¬ 
tilence touched them upon the misom in turns 
with its staff, thus biaking a blue mark, which 
soOn spread over the entire body. Wlien all 
was dead except the old maid, she called on the 
pestilence to destroy her also, but was told that I 
her name was not on the list, and she survived ! 
the visitation accordingly. A similar story is ! 
told of a visitation at Kcrslatt, in 'Worms. ! 
Here, while the other iuhabitants of a house 
were sleeping, a little grey man, carrying a 
staff, a candle, and a book, walked in, and was 
closely watched by an old gentleman, who sat 
awake by the stove. He touched the sleepers 
three times, but when he came to a cradle, in 
which there was a child, he looked at it, toric 
out his book, turned over the leaves, and left 
the infant unscathed. Tlie child lived, and so, 
also, did the old man, to tell tbntrie. 

The Pinas are bom conjarois, wb'itffi oeriaiiily 
does not seem to be the case with.tb*.lSbo-foBi; 
and hence it is but imtursl that in the legends ei 
the ktter, magioal victories over the pl^e are 
ascribed to their more astute nei^toours. A 
Pipnish servant-girl at Kertdl contrived to lock 
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up the pUgue in an empty stable, but a stupid 
amt ■would sleep in the sWI in spite of all 
warnings, and not only perished herself, but let 
loosetle mal^. So large a space as a stable 
.was not requirM, f<w on another occasion the 
same Kimish girl bored a hole in the door-post, 
into which she thrust the pestilence, and llien 
stopped up the aperture with a peg of juniper, 
which kept the prisoner fast for seven years, 
seven months, and seven days. A certain emperor 
seems to have driven the plague out of one of 
vQlages by a magnificent coup d’ftat. He 
oansed a ship, freighted ■with the sick and dead of 
the plague, and with the living Death (!) as one 
of the passengers, to sail upon the high seas, 
there to be set on lire. wTio this particular 
emperor was we cannot say, but we suspect that 
he flourished a little before 1710. 

If the grey man or boy is only an agent, it 
seems very clear that he likes his occupation. 
When the corpses were carried to the church¬ 
yard he was seen dancing about in the fields, 
with his three-cornered hat in his hand, evidently 
delighted with his own mischief. 

Before taking leave of the strange goblins Of 
the Bibo-folk, we may remark that the ghosts 
have a keen sense of the proper mode of wearing 
one’s apparel. A cowherd of Kertcli, who had 
been suddenly struck blind by a malignant spirit , 
recovered his sight immediately by turning his 
glove inside out. Similar stones arc recorded 
among the Russians proper, and it is said that if 
one of these is assailed by the wood-spirit, and 
thereby loses his way, he takes off all Ins clothes 
and puts them on t^ain with the inside out. If 
this process is found too tedious, it seems tliat 
a turned cap or stocking will answer every 
purpose. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN INDIA. 

Jamdaby in the Red Sea. Noon. The Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Company’s steam-ship Ne¬ 
mesis is making nine knots an hour through the 
bluest water I ever beheld. We left Suez yes¬ 
terday, and begin to feel intensely Eastern, as 
overlwd passengers always do at this point. 
Those who had never made the Journey before, 
appeared to expect that their Ii\dian experiences 
would commence as soon as they left Soutliarap- 
ton. By much reading of guide-books they 
brought their minds into a state which rendered 
it impossible to call their lunch anything but 
tiffin, or their cigars anything but cheroots; and 
I believe that but for the ruthless prohibition 
of the coM weather they would already have 
begun to don their white clothing, of which 


nories) of > the stewards, by way of tnioing, 
and realised iu the begnming a no uncommon 
end, by making themselves thoroughly sick of 
the country to which they were bound. 

It was by the second mail ih Decanbeir, 1853, 
that 1 traversed the overland route for tte first 
time. In those days eveu the railway tiirongh 
France was incomplete. The mlway from Pans 
dropped you at Chftlons, and tiie steamer took 
you up at that point, along the Saone, to Lyons. 
The diligence carried you thence to Avignon, 
where the railway began again, taking you in tri¬ 
umphantly to Marseilles with the air of havSi^ 
brought you all the way. TMs mixed mode of 
travelling is certainly more picturesque and 
pleasant than being propelled the whole way 
the same agency, with as few breaks as pos¬ 
sible, and no rest to speak of. There were 
several English travellers making their way 
to catch the same mail as myself. 1 bad met 
one of them before, at Dover, when he had 
asked me if 1 was going any further than Calais, 
and I had answered, “Just a little farther— 
towards Caubol.” We now fraternised of 
coarse, and the other overland people did the 
same, making up a little party of their own, and 
experiencing a foretaste of that strong oharao- 
teristic of “ Indians,” a sense of that bond of 
union which, however they may quarrel among 
themselves, seems to separate them from the 
rest of mankind. Among those on board were 
two young gentlemen going out in the Civil 
Service; one free, the other in the custody of 
his father. The former was ready to bet any 
amount on anything, and play whist at im¬ 
possible points; the only serious care he con¬ 
descended to recognise, relating to the safety 
of three boxes of saddlery—ineluding, I believe, 
a side-saddle or two for coniingenoies—which 
he was taking out with him iu anticipation of 
that first-rate stud which he has probably found 
out by this time costs a great deal of money 
to keep, even in India. He presented a contrast 
in most respects to the second griff, who, 
besides being in custody, was treated like a 
criminal. Not for him were the adventurous 
bets, or the impossible points. For him no Mr.' 
Peat had provided saddles upon improved 
principles, with English trees such as the 
Indian-made article can never match, and sound 
leather, such as even Cawnpore cannot supply; 
bits adapted to every kind of mouth, ArA, 
Caubul, Waler, or humble tattoo-of Mofussil 
life; bridles that will hold anything, and spurs 
that are a delight to the heel. In the stead of 
these indulgences he was furnished with plenty 
of lectures upon the impropriety of gambling iu 
any shape, and the ruinous consequence of keep¬ 
ing horses of luxury for any other purpose than 


they had, with a prudence quite unnecessary, ing horses of luxury for any other purpose than 
kept out a supply for impossible contingencies, carrying their owner whither he may want to 
By talking tosthe old Indians on board—who go, lor which object it must be admitted that 


By talking tosthe old Indians on board—who 
gave themselves airs of superiority—they had 
actually picked up whole phrases of Hindus- 
tanee in the first few days, which they aired re¬ 
morselessly, to the confusion of appropriateness 
and the bewilderment of comprehension. They 
bought government Manillas (made in the ,Mi- 


some ten or twenty of those animals does 
seem an undue allowance. There wa? an 
old major (majors were not miucfi'S.then as 
they sometimes are now) who had seen dis¬ 
appointed, as majors of the old school alu'uys are, 
who scowled upon his young allies, said un- 
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pleaaBDt toncbisg vhst would have been 
thek state and prospects “ ia his time,” and did 
apt hesitetc’ to tikbn them to bears wi^ 

all their troubles to coma.” there was also a 
subaltern officer who had been out to India 
suffioioitly long not to like it, and to prefer 
being at home on sick leave, which a certain 
class of servants of the extinct East India 
Company appear to consider the natural and 
jMToper state of things in a civilised universe, 
and any invasion of which, even after three or 
four years spent in the most vigorous amuse¬ 
ments at home, they consider a violation of 
their privileges. 

At MarseUles we passed Christmas-day, upon 
which occasion the jieople of the hotel treated 
us to a Erencii version of the pudding of Britain, 
which would possibly have been a very delight¬ 
ful production had it appeared in a solid instead 
of a Equid form; but for great travellers (in 
prospect) like ourselves it would have been in¬ 
appropriate to have betrayed any insular pre¬ 
judices, so we all sipped it philosophically, like 
citizens of the world. The following day saw 
our embarkation on board the Vectis, one of 
the swiftest of the P. and O. ships, employed 
expressly for the mail service between Marseilles 
and Malta. The couditious of this short voyage. 
Eke the rest of the sea route, were the same as 
in the present day; but the transit through 
Egypt varied considerably. The railway at that 
time was among the things that were to be, but 
was not; and the Nile boat was our means of 
passage to Cairo: a preliminary boat taking us 
to the Nile, along the canal as far as Atfeh. 
To any person looking upon these boats in the 
light of hotels, and attacliing much importance 
to personal comfort, it must be confessed that 
the experience was decidedly unpleasant; and 
as the majority of the passengers did take this 
view of their claims upon the company in con¬ 
sideration of liberal passage-money {)aid before¬ 
hand, you may be sure that the grumbEne was 
no joke, and that threats to write to the Times 
were the rule rather than the exception. But 
the more sensible minority took a philosophical 
view of the matter, made themselves indepen¬ 
dent of bad refreshments by undergoing a Ettle 
temporary starvation, and of bad accommoda¬ 
tion below by contenting themselves with the 
deck, and gave themselves up to the mental 
enjoyment of the new scenes by which they 
were surrounded. At Cairo came more change 
and new sensations in abundance; and the 
old mode of transit across the desert, in 
vans, had charms in the way of novelty and 
excitement compared with wluoh the railway is 
tame indeed. 

But aU these things have passed away, and 
the journey through Egypt is now as prosaic 
as a trip from'London to Liverpool by the 
express train. It is not unlE we get once 
more on ship-board, in the Red Sea, that we 
feel our^tfus realN in the East. And it is 
I here tfaalf these reactions occur to me, while 
I recEni^ under the awning on the raised fore- 
. castle, whither sensible men retire to smoke. 


and to get whatever amount ^ w fo |i> be had, 
which is sure to be at the bows- * 

My feflow-passengers wiE most oertainly find 
a great many things changed, besides ths over¬ 
land route. India to-day is not the same Zadia, 
that it was yesterday—yesterday being under¬ 
stood as a playful ww of alludi^ to ten years 
ago. Yesterday the East India Company were 
the kings of the country. To-day, her Mmerty 
reigns in her proper person. Tile old i^ime 
had its good side as well as its bad. The Com¬ 
pany was a good master, at any rate, to those in 
its employ, who dej^lore its downfal with tears 
in their eyes, and a great deal less in their pqpkets 
than they hsid ui the days of its prosperity. The 
Company’s servants in those times hsid the loaves 
and fishes of the State aE to themselves. SmaE 
chance was there then for the barrister of seven 
years’ standing, or the interloper of any kind, 
to get a share of them. The Supreme Court 
judgeships, to be sure, were given to members 
of the British bar; but the judges of the Sadder, 
or Native Court of Appeal, were more highly 
paid, and were, besides, eligible for even more 
elevated appointments. As for the non-pofes- 
sional interloper, be had nothing to hojie for but 
subordinate posts, which if not posts of honour 
were certainly posts of danger, for he was always 
exposed to the chance of being thrown out of 
employment at the caprice of his superiors, who 
were not bound to provide for bim for life, as in 
the case of the patented, or covenanted, men. 
The outsiders, indeed, whatever their natural 
social position, belonged to a difiereut class al¬ 
together— BO separated by the official barrier 
that there could be no mingling of the two in 
rivate intercourse, except in very rare cases. 

11 the military service the Company’s officers 
enjoyed equally exclusive rights. For them, 
and for them only, were the great majority of 
stall appointments, the snug httlc things—and • 
the snug great things too—in civfl employ, 

I always muM coveted by military men in India, 

■ who in most oases seemed to take up the 
sword mainly as a means of carving their way 
to the pen. A Queen’s officer got the command 
in chief, to be sure, and generaEy the presiden¬ 
tial commands; but there was very little else 
within the grip of her Majesty’s service, whose 
presence, even in the country, was looked upon 
almost in the Egbt of an impertinence. 

There are men—very good men, very sincere 
men, and by no means very fooEsh men—not 
quite so extinct as the dodo, who beEeved, and do 
beEeve, that the old system was a far better one 
than the new; that India was better governed 
under the Company than it is under the Crown; 
that the natives were more attached to our rule, 
and that we held the country under less hazardous 
conditions than in the present day. The very 
objection most frequently made* to the old 
system, they consider to nave been one of the 
main sources of our strength. The administra¬ 
tion was given up to about a dozen families, who 
monopolised the nominations to the services, 
and .by consequence monopolised everything 
else that preferment could proeure. The more 
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{oitoats got a^poiaied to the Cii41 Servi^ 
oi;,- faUii^ this in conaeqaenee o{ iscapenlf^ 
ot oiscoaducfi at coU^ obtatned eavtiry 
Suamissiona; so unmentas weet thh plodced 
.candidates for eivil eoaplo;, who suhseqnentiT 
tamed is thoee pretty storms of grey and 
sflTer yrtm have tow faded -like the light of 
other dapi and were well known as the 
" Kuh^hcBTlisregnlars.” The next best thing 
to the Civil Service was the Artillery, always 
heidiB'iTOh honour in India, as it deserved to 
he*; tmd tor those who would not, or could not, 
aspiK to this arm of the se^ce, there was the 
Katixe Infantry. In this manner were “the 
families” distributed through the services; and 
the fact that few besides the said families were 
found on its rolls is BtiU considered, as I have 
said, by persons whose opinions are entitled to 
respect, a benefit to England and to India, which 
must be placed on the losing side of the latter-day 
reforms. The natives, they say, believed in the 
old families; their names were hailed as a safe¬ 
guard; a guarantee that the antiques vifis would 
&ili be preserved as standing ground; an as- 
suianee that old rights would be maintained, 
and—I am afraid I must add—that old wrongs 
would not be interfered with. Tbe latter is the 
awkward point; granting it, the advocates of 
the old system were probably in the right. But 
what ean be said for the permanency of a system 
which relied upon so brittle a basis f It might 
hold together for a time, but its breaking up was 
inevitable. It would be nonsense to suppose 
tlmt there were no men out of the pale of “the 
.families” competent to administer the govern¬ 
ment. The time came when this prejudice had 
to be broken down. The principle of nomination 
gave way to competition in the Civil Service 
and in tue scientific branches of tlie army, the 
Artillery and the Engineers. In the Civil 
, Sesrvice tbe old names are not lost sight of. 
The “Competition Wallahs” are not all new 
men: they include members of some of the best 
of the “old families,” who have proved that 
they can %ht their way as well as gain it by 
fevonr; but they also include others, whose 
femilifis were never before heard of, who pro¬ 
mise to be second to none in the race for 
distinction. 

The amalgamation of the old “Company’s 
army” with that of her Majesty has not, to say 
the least, been a measure of unmixed benefit. 
Hat it was a logical consequence of the accession 
of the direct government of the Crown is not to 
be denifid. Bub there is no more reason why 
things is India should be reduced to their 
j logical oassequenoes than things at home, where 
I we are eheeiful and prosperous in the midst of 
i anomalies wMch would drive a thoroughly 
oomisteiit man to despair. The absorptiou of 
the Gompanyit army into the army of tbe line 
—which is toe real effect of the measure, the 
official term “amalgamation” being a misnomer 
—deprives tbe country of a local force, far less 
easy to create than to destroy. 1 here allude to 
the Snropean army, as far as toe men are.con- 
otsned; but to the army, European and Native, 


as &r as thp cAeers are ooncenied. The native I 
force is necessary local, but tbe ^foers, 
whether sent to natum raiments or uo^ ifre aU 
on the same footing with the uffioers of the line, 
except those who hav:e been traaafened to the 
staff emrps, and who are thwefore no Iwger 
eligible for regimental employ. The weal 
European army was (with the exception of the 
additional regiments added to it afeWyems ago) 
a force composed of a better class of men, tor 
toe most part, than usually enlist iu'toe line; 
men tempted by larger pay, and greater cqipor. 
tunilios of promotion than exist at home, to 
embark their fortunes in the East; and who had 
sometimes good reasons for toirii^ to remain 
where they would be known in their new posi¬ 
tion. In toe Artillery, in particular, there were 
frequently men of good position, who had ex¬ 
hausted their means, and offended their families, 
and desired nothing better than an obscurity 
which would be an obscurity at any rate, and 
from which they would have a chance of emerg¬ 
ing into fame and fortune. Such men feurm 
materials for au army, wdiich no great general 
has ever despised. The “Company’s Europeans,” 
moreover, were acclimatised men, not likely to 
die off like rotten sheep the first bad season; 
men who were prepared to make the country 
I their home; men who, by acquiring the native 
language, in a greater or less degree, had gained 
some knowledge of the cliaraoter of the natives, 
and who were therefore more likely to cultivate 
them as allies than kick them as “ niggers.” They 
did not, moreover, require to be brought home 
every few years, and so saved an immense expense 
to the State; the waste, not only of money but of 
life, in the local army, being held, by the best cal¬ 
culations, to be cousiderably less than amoug the 
troops of tbe line serving in Lidia. The greater 
popularity of the old service over the new was 
sufficiently shown' by toe “ White Mutiny” of 
1859, when the majority of the men of the local 
force refused to serve on the new footing 
proposed to them, and insisted upon having 
their discharge. 

The case of the officers was not so easily dis¬ 
posed of. They could not take their own parts ; 
exactly as the men had taken theirs; all they 
could do was to contend for the retention of 
their rights as to pay, promotion, &c., upon 
which they entered the service, and these were 
very handsomely guaranteed to them when toe 
amalgamation measure passed the House of 
Commons. But the guarantee turned out mere 
moonshine. There are at the present moment 
many hundreds of officers of the old army 
out of employ—the State paying them ,a very 
large sum for doing nothing; but a very small 
sum compared with what they would receive if 
they were only allowed to eam.it. This.is more 
or less the state of the juniorsthe seniors have 
for the most part complied with a very, press^ 
invitation to retire upon “bonuses,’ which 
arrangement they loudly declare to maro nothing 
more than a liberal measure of starvatfoa., Tbe 
remains of the “Company’s army,” offioers and 
men, will soon disappeiu:; and ali we can hope' 
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is, that all the erils ,anticipated jrill not be 
broo^t about ^ tbe obangfe. 

, Tbis is iM>t iM only ania^mation of 'nbisb 
we base to see tbe eiects in India. The Su¬ 
preme Court, and the Sadder (or Native Court 
of Appeal), have just united, under the 
name of the High Court, of which there is one in 
each preaidenoy. Tlie Queen’s judges and the 
Company’s jud^ (natives among the latter) 
will nenoeftiittb sit upon the same bench and 
administer the same law. There are some objeo- 
tiims to the plan, as tbe Com^ny’s judges have 
hitiierto known nothing hut Company’s law, and 
the native judges are not supposed to be proof 
against prqodices of race, and may possibly look 
upon the Europeans brought before them in the 
same light as the Scotch doctor regarded his 
English patients, when he remarked upon their 
perversity in dying, by sayiug that it would be 
a lone time before they made up for Elodden. 
But if the perfect equality of the two races is to 
; be insisted upon as tbe spirit of the future 
government of India (in the letter it is impossible 
to carry it out), some plan of the kind is inevit¬ 
able, and the present will doubtless answer the 
purpose. One advantage will most certainly be 
gained—that tbe “ civilian” judges, as well as 
^ barrister judges, must manage to understand 
the pleadings of the bar, or be driven from the 
bench; and that the former, as well as the latter, 
must of necessity undergo a siieoial training 
] for the purpose. A crying evil incident to the 
1 old state of things will tuns be avoided. Eor 
jl the rest, it is considered by the philoso- 
1 phioal advocates of the elevation of natives to 
! the bench of the High Court, that if an Eu- 
j ropcan suffer any injustice at their bauds, he will 
! make such a noise about it as to prevent a rc- 
I enrrenee of tbe scandal. So that the judge does 
not bang his man off-hand, this argument has 
perhaps some value; but as tlic question is 
principally interesting to persons about to com- 
i mil crime, I may be pardoned for leaving its 
I more comprehensive oousideration to their care, 
i The constitution of the local government has 
' undergone a change, as welt as the legal adinlnis- 
I tration. It is something less than ten years 
i ^0 that the legislative council was first called 
into existence. Great hopes were entertained 
of the experiment; but it was soon found that 
the assembly was too large for conversation, and 
too small for debate; and another anomaly was 
also apparent in the fact that the members, Dcing 
all public servants, tbe council included a paid 
opposition as well as a paid ministry: tbe power 
or the former becoming so great that the gover¬ 
nor-general had to suspend the standing orders 
whenever a difficulty arose, aud to carry his 
I measures through by sheer force of bullying. 

■ The members most generally in opposition were 
the judges oftihe Supreme Court, who, being 
independent of tbe government of India, could 
venture to have opinions of their own. They 
did Booth service on more than one occasion; 

! hut thAe was no room for real independence in 
!, a council so constituted, where it was felt, more- 
!' over, that tJhe forms of the House of Commons 
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were out of place, and only oMntotiye to busi¬ 
ness, So tiie Wislative oouneil wasascluded in 
the last l»(tdi of reforms,, and is now^etdhid the 
council of the governor-general. It'dn^ndes 
the select number of gentlemen fomiing the 
old supreme coimeil, who assist the govMior- 
general in bis more private deUberotiems; tet 
in its legislative capacity it is much enlarged, 
and new contains non-officU as well as o&ial 
members, the former consbiing of natives as 
well as Europeans. In the present council there 
are no members representing the different pre¬ 
sidencies and provinces, as in the former. 
The presidencies and provinces have separate 
councils of their own, formed op a similar plan, 
which are likely to do their own work for them¬ 
selves far better than they could get it done for 
them in Calcutta. The powers of these councils 
are not so great as those of their centralised 
predecessor. Their members are free to furnish 
as much information, advice, or even protesta¬ 
tion, as they please, upon any measure of the 
government; but they are not competent to 
reverse it by their votes, and the governor- 
general, governor, or lieutenant-governor, as the 
case may be, has authority to decide for himself 
in the last resort, as if there were no such 
councils at all. This may seem rather like a 
retrograde movement for these enlightened days; 
but, after all, the powers of the former council 
were very like a sham. There is no pretence of 
making the present assembly a little House of 
Commons; and until India is ripe for represen¬ 
tative institutions—which she wilt be before 
many years are over—it is better that such in¬ 
stitutions should not be brought into contempt. 
The admittance of non-offioim members in the 
mean time is a, great step, besides being an im¬ 
mense present, advantage, both to the govern¬ 
ment and the public. j 

A paper currency adds another to tie signs of, 
tlie new times which are beginning to bewilder 
old Indians. For some years past, the notes of 
the bank of Bengal have been in circulation in 
Calcutta, and very convenient the Calcutta 
people have found them. It is no uncommon 
thing now, for ladies aud gentlemen to go shout 
with money in their pockets, which they never 
thought of doing under the regime of rupees. 
Even now the force of habit has not entirely 
spent itself, and people scrawl down their signa¬ 
tures in tradesmen’s books for sack little ma&rs 1 
as a pair of gloves, an ice cream, or having their 
hair cut, when they would find it, if ndt mcare 
pleasant in the beginning, certainH more profit¬ 
able in the end, to pay in cash. But the signa¬ 
ture currency is not nearly so much in use as 
formerly in Calcutta, and notes are generally 
adopted as the medium of exchange. “ Hp tbe 
country,” notes do not circulate, and the old 
system avails. People cannot or will not entj 
rupees about them, and everything they buy la 
noted down at the time, and ndtw rq> as mgb 
as possible at the end of the 'month. Mx. 
Wilkin, with tbe concurrence of Lord Cannkg, 
determined upon a scheme for a paper carTtmey 
whioh was Effected by Mr; Laing; but tire 
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b^e eoTemineat, for some mysteriooB nsson, 
W not allpwit to extend to tbe whole of India, 
W has ordered that it be confined to Bengal. 
One would have thongbt^ after tbe experience 
the mutinies, when the plunder of the pro¬ 
vincial treasnries provided the rebels with the 
means of carrying on the war many montlis after 
they mnst otherwise have collapsed for want of 
funda,_thBt no means would have been neglected 
to avoid the necessity of sending large quantities 
of specie into the provinces; but it seems, 
greatly to Mr. Laing’s disgust, and that of 
eveiy Indian reformer, tliat the benefits of tbe 
new Qjjrreney scheme are to stop at the very 
point where they are most required. 

Among the most important political reforms 
which will greet the new comer in India, are 
those important measures in connexion with 
the sale of waste lands in fee simple; the 
permissive redemption of the land-tax, under 
certain restrictions, by a capitalised payment; 
and tiie extension of the permanent settlement, 
which has worked well in Bengal, to the North- 
West Provinces. The effect of these mea¬ 
sures will be to give the British settler desiring 
to cultivate the soil, a footing in the country 
which he has never before obtained; and to 
render to tbe landowner, native as well as Eu¬ 
ropean, a degree of security calculated to give 
an immense stimulus to capital and industry, and 
to improve the condition of all classes of the 
people. Perhaps, however, I am reckoning 
without my host in anticipating these immediato 
benefits to India. It is true that Lord Canning 
sanctioned the scheme for the sale of waste lands, 
and the permissive redemption of the govern¬ 
ment demand upon other lauds, and drew up 
the conditions upon whicli those measures were 
to be carried out; while he agreed to the prin¬ 
ciple of the extended permanent settlement, 
leaving only the details of the measure for after 
adjustment. Before he was added to the list of 
victims to tbe wear and tear of high office in 
India, he firmly believed that be had conferred 
these important benefits upon the country, and 
the thought, I can well believe, lessened the 
bitterness of death. Por these services he was 
landed in parliament and the press, as few men 
have ever been lauded; and so general was 
the concurrence in the wisdom of his later acts, 
that the most inveterate of his earlier opponents 
were content to forget past differences, and look 
to hjs policy in tbe mure with a gratitude which 
none ddnbted to be deserved. 

But scarcely are the earthly remains of the 
son of Geor^ Canning consigned to rest in 
Westminster Abbey, than ruthless hands are 
laid on his best woks, ^d the measures which 
of all others are especially required at the pre¬ 
sent moment for wie encouragement of the 
cotton cultivatian in India—not to speak of the 
general benefits which they would confer—are 
postponed for an indefinite period by the home 
govemmenVon the ground that the conditions 
pn^oaed by the late governor-general are all 
*n»ig, and must be revised. This is especially 
vexatious in reference to the waste lands mea¬ 


sure, which has been in actual oyieration for nearly 
a year: a number of grants bavii^ been made on 
Lord Canning’s conditions, which were under., 
stood to have been long since approved at 
home. The maiu reasons given for ihe delay 
are, that the lands must be surveyed before they 
are sold: which means that they oannot be sold 
for years to come, if they are ever sold; and 
that whenever they are sold they shall be sold 
by public auction:—^which means that after a 
man has expended time, labour, and money, in 
making himself acquainted with tbe suitableness 
of a certain locality, another man^msy wrest 
from him the fruits of his enterprise by out¬ 
bidding him, or running up the pnrehase-money 
to a ruinous amount. Lord Canning proposed 
lliat the lands should be sold at a certain rate 
per acre, and under this condition large tracts 
have been already allotted—^to be resumed, it 
seems, until some very doubtful period when tbe 
whole question shall have been reconsidered. 
People m India are already very much incensed 
at this wanton interference with a measure 
which has been lauded by the best authorities as 
being everything that it should be, and I suppose 
I shall find on my arrival that Calcutta is* in a 
state of greatly increased heat on tbe subject. 
The great defect complained of in the new 
Indian constitution, is, that it gives too great a 
power to the Secretary for India and his council 
at home, to the great prejudice of the local an- 
tborities, who find their best exertions wasted, 
and themselves abased in tbe eyes of the natives 
to a point at which government has become well- 
nigh impossible. 

In material improvements, immense progress 
has been made between yesterday and to-day. 
Ten years ago there was no electric telegraph, 
and not a mile of railway open in either of the 
three presidencies. The post was the only 
means of communication, and the traveller who 
travelled as quick as tbe post did not accom¬ 
plish much more than a hnndred miles a day. 
Something under that amount was thought a 
very fair rate of proceeding, and a dfik jonrney 
was an exploit not to be lightly undertaken, 
even in the later days, when improved roads 
liave permitted regular horse conveyance. When 
palankeens were we ordinary mode of transit, it 
would be rash indeed to predict when the 
traveller would arrive at his journey’s end. 
Since the mutinies, when the poucy of opening 
up the country to British settlement has been 
recognised by the government, the railways 
have been pushed forward with great vigour; 
the great lines in the three presidencies are 
rapiffiy approaching completion ; and branches 
are also progressing in several directions. Tbe 
journey from Calcutta to Delhi, which took 
nine or ten days by the dfik, may, now be accom¬ 
plished in four; and when the' line is com¬ 
pleted throughout the distance, in about two. 
An equal—or nearly an equal—rate of progress 
has been made elsewhere; and in a few years 
there will be a network of railway comiaunioa- 
tiou all over the country, connecting all the im¬ 
portant places. Who can estimate the progress 
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which this will effect is the coaditioD, habits, 
and makers, of the people, as well as ia the 
enterprise, industry, and comforts, of oar own 
oounteymenf Mr. Laing, who never takes a 
sanguine view of things eioept in a strictly 
business-like manner, told ns lately that there 
are no bounds to the prosperity at which India 
is capable of arriving, if her resources are 
fairly Brought into play; and almost every mail 
brings us news of some new road to wealth, or 
some old one not sufficiently traversed. A few 
years ago the China wars gave an impetus to 
the cultivation of tea; India already shares a 
considerable portion of the market, with the 
country which has hitherto supplied the world. 
A few years more, and she may render us inde¬ 
pendent of China altogether. The war broke 
out in America, and shut off the Southern States 
from the cotton market. It is from India that 
we have drawn much relief in the difficulty; 
and, with proper encouragement, the cultivation 
may be so extended in that country as to render 
it of little importance—as far as our cotton 
manufacture is concerned—if the North and the 
South go on fighting till doomsday. For the 
production of silk, too, India has a far greater 
field than has hitherto been employed; and in 
this article of manufacture she may ea.sily be 
the rival of China in a few years. 

As regards means of postal communication, 
India is m advance even of home. We pride 
ourselves upon our penny post. They liave a 
three-farthing post in India, which extends any¬ 
where between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin 
—through the whole length and breadth of 
the land. This is an improvement effected 
within the last ten years. There must be more 
roads and railways, however, before the depart¬ 
ment can be as efficient as it might be; and a 
great deal has to be done in canals, before the 
commerce of the country can be fairly develoTOd. 
But these are only questions of time. The 
policy of pushing forward public works and 
openmg India to all comers, being once deter¬ 
mined on, the rest is easy enough; already 
the effects of the immense material progress 
made since the mutinies, is seen in the extra¬ 
ordinary rise in the revenue, which—combined 
with a judicious reduction of expenditure—^has 
resulted in the transformation of an apparently 
chronic deficit into a surplus of winch any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be proud. 

What cannot fail to impress the new arrival 
are the soeial changes which have taken place 
iu India daring the last few years. Time was, 
when the traveller on arriving, say at Calcutta, 
was such an object of Interest to the residents that 
he might proceed at once to almost anybody’s 
house, and make it his castle as long as he pleased. 
The barest inhiodnetion was sufficient to ensure 
him a welcome. Now, nobody thinks of going 
to stay at a private bouse, unless it be that 
of a particular friend or connexion. There are 
bionstyr hotels where any number of travellers 
may be put up, and may be as well accommodated 
as m Europe, and the new comer who presents a 
letter of introduction gets only the conventional 
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invitation to dinner—which is most l&ely to be 
h la Eusse. Time was, when tb this idiiiaer (not 
then a la Eusse) he would go dressed m white 
or, nankeen jacket, waistcoat, and trousers bf the 
same pleasant fabric. After that, came a {ieiriod 
when a man was expected to go in a black cost, 
but was uniformly asked by the host or hostess 
if he would mrt have a white jacket instead, 
which he as uniformly said he would; and the 
arrangement became such a regular one that 
people who gave parties always provided jackets 
for their guests, some of whom, however, who 
were particular about fit, sent their own by their 
servants, and kept them furtively in the verandah 
until it was time to put them' on. Now, every¬ 
body dresses for dinner as they do in Europe, 
and even white pantaloons are the exception in¬ 
stead of the role. In past times, the hookah was 
the invariable companion of every male guest. 
Towards the conclusion of dinner a faint scent 
filled the air, which heralded the approach of 
the hookah-badars, of whom each placed the 
standing bowl of his master’s pipe on a little 
piece of carpet behind his chair, brought the 
‘snake round conveniently, and insinuated the 
mouthpiece into its owner’s band. Then came 
such a hubblc-bubbling as the new generation 
has never heard, and such a perfume as may be 
imagined from the composition of the chillum, 
which besides tobacco includes various perfumes, 
and condiments of a sweet character, among 
which I may mention the article of raspberry jam. 
Everybody was then supposed to be at the pin¬ 
nacle of enjoyment—even the ladies liked the 
odour, and often, it is whispered, produced it 
for themselves when at home. Now, the scent 
of a hookah in a house is considered almost dis¬ 
reputable—more especially as it gives rise to 
surmises that it is not the only respect in which 
the master of the house accommodates himself 
to native habits. As for taking a hooktdi ouh 
to dinner, nobody ever dreams of such a thing. 
Some seven years ago, I saw such a proceeding 
on the part of one or two old Indians—privileged 
persons in houses where they were well known— 
and at the mess of a Native Infantry regiment, 
about the same time, they were sometimes intro¬ 
duced after dinner. But at the same station 
1 the provinces) a hookah which was 
some innocent guest to the mess of a 
regiment, so scandalised the colonel 
that there was nothing for it but to take it 
away as fast as possible. Even up the country, 
where hospitality is more free than in Cal- 
cutta, there are hotels at every station—bad 
hotels to be sure, but still hotels—besides the 
government bungalows: so that no traveller 
need have an excuse for intruding upon Ms 
friends, mdess they particularly wish to be in¬ 
truded upon. 

I have hinted at other natitb habits in con¬ 
nexion with hookalis—of course I mean the 
habit of having a zenana attached to the house 
for the accommodation of one or more native 
ladies. This is no longer a habit, I need 
scarcely say, with our countrymen, and if ever 
practised is scarcely ever known. Nor do old 
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Indians, when prefernn^ an Snglisb aOutnce, 
oat their wires from Shaope—miderisg 
m of their agents like so nmdi beer or 
brandy,—as they are aecnsed of harm)? done in 
tte old d^ Hhh matfimohial market is now so 
well 6up(died in India that no man need go far 
to fix his aftsotkms—indeed, the general com¬ 
plaint amoi^ snbaltems and other prsons who 
I are apt to suSer from what they call in Ireland 
“ a pain in the pocket”—is, thattheir affections 
(confGPund them) fix themselves too soon. But 
grunting this inconvenience, the chmige is de- 
mdedly a gain, and so is the new fashion, intro- 
■ ducedwjf kte years with considerable success— 
of leaving off drinking beer and brandy-panee 
h^ere a point at which the consequences become 
disgraceful. Anglo-Indians in the present day 
are almost as sober as any class of persons 
1 knoWj At dinner-parties people do not sit 
over thekiwine even so long as in England, 
and nmst of those who are able avoid beer 
altogether—substituting the lighter refresh¬ 
ment of champagne, which they take ab ovo 
usque ad mala—^that is to say, from the soap to 
the coffee—thus avoiding that “mixii^” which 
elderiy gentlemen at home regard with much 
honour, and which few men in a tropica! climate 
can long stand with impunity. 

If any excesses are ever committed, it is by 
daring men just out from England—bachelors, 
perhaps, or some monsters of the kind—and as 
li their proceedings would be much the same any- 
;i where, their faults can scarcely be set down to 
I the Anglo-Indians. Everywhere in society, the 
old character given to Anglo-Indians is fast 
; becoming inapplicable. One hears as little of 
i high play and debt, as of delirium tremens; 

and when our countrymen ill-treat the rmtives, 
i we do hear of it—which accounts for two or 

I three instances of late, which have not brought 
i *ns into very good odour in that respect. A 

I I class of domestic scandals, usually including 
li elopements, are also far less frequent tlian 
I formerly; and as far as these arc concerned, it 

I can scarcely be said that Anglo-Indians are open 

II to greater condemnation than their European 
j neighbours. 

1 On the whole, the change from Yesterday to 
i To-day is decidedly for the better. What the 
j new arrival will miss, is a class of people in the 
I, country who consider it as their home. The 
|i danger which we run is that of becoming too 
; Eawsh; of depending upon ourselves too much, 
i ana considering the natives too little. Our 
'' political pob'ey now, is, conciliation of the native 
princes and aristocracy,'in order that we may 
employ them as onr allies in' improving the con- 
, ditloa of the people. Our social policy should 
be of a similar kind. It is difficult, I know, to 
mingle mueb more with the natives than we do, 

I in privateJife, the ^ifflcnlty arises principally 

I, on their side. But the attempt should be made, 
j and I hope will be made, and with snocess, as 
j! the settlement of onr oonatrymeB extends. At 
present, nearly evei^ody lives in India with a 
I view>to "home;” all supply themselves frhm 
j home, as far as is in their power, with every-1 


thing that they eat, drink, and wear; anytting 
“native" is looked down upon with contempt 5 
and the time is fa^ coming«-nnless a heslthf 
change takes place—when we may meet witn 
huniueds of persons who have been in India, bat 
when we may look for an “ Indian” in tarn! 


TIPPING THE TEAPOT. . j 

Two years ago, the Lord Chimcellor deprived ‘ 
ns of the services of onr friend the curate, by I 

g iving him a living which would just secure him 
read. For this the Reverend Timothy Tritt, 
who is a grateful little round man, will never 
cease to bless his patron. 

Tritt was always popular inGnimbietoni was 
liked better, indeed, than the rector. This, 
though, is commonly the case. Bectors are past 
romance, and curates are not too fat gone—so, at 
least, say the ladies. Curates have nothing to 
do with parochial grievances in vestry; it is no 
business of theirs to compel recalciteant mem- I 
bers of the flock to yield their yearly allowance |; 
of fleece for the proper comfort of the reetorki jj 
body. Lastly, rectors are generally married, and 
curates arc well disposed to follow the example. | ; 

So soon as it became confidentially known ji 
throughout the parish that the Rev. T, Tritt | 
had got a living, aU the ladies determined to 
get up a testimouial for him. How impressive 
was the presentation-day, graced by the beauties ; 
and virtues of Grumbleton, reckoning from Miss j 
Virginia Stocke (such was her name then), bright I 
Mary Gould, and the Misses Mynn, to the !l 
damsels last presented for confirmation, and 'I 
who looked so deeply interested in all that was ■ j 
going to happen. Admiral Groggen was there, | 
with his jolly nose and car-trumpet; as an in- ;! 
fluential parishioner he had imdcriaken the duty | 
of spokesman. Rector Drowse was there with all '' 
his belongings; the Grohey family, the Slobey ! i 
family, old Mrs. Tittlemy, and the curate in full ! 
canonical apparel, were all there. It was an influ¬ 
ential gathering of grateful parishioners, inclnd- I i 
ing every child in the parish above ten years old. i 
We met on a hot July day, and the room was |1 
crammed to suffocation. There was a table in !j 
front of the rector, and on the table there was | 
a shiny mahogany box. It shone nearly as || 
much as Mr. Tritt’s smooth pate, which he j; 
polished ever and anon with a white pocket- | 
handtechief, unmindfid that it had long reached | 
its maximum of radiance. He tried, mean- ! 
while, to look as if he were not specially into- ! 
rested in what was going on. Report has been i j 
nnoertain, wavering between the probability of ; 
bis transplanting to the new soil 'Virginia Stocke | 
or Jessie Mynn. He mustn’t oemmit bigamy, ! 
bat both girls have been entitlBiastio in the ! 
matter of the Testimonial. | 

The schoolroom was garlanded with festoons 1 
and appropriate mottoes. One or two old 1 
devices had been retained^ “Welcnjie the 1 
coming, speed the parting friend,” was thbneht ; 
too prettily done to be excluded, and not aUo- j 
gether inappropriate, although it certainly did j 
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gilts upon ^ou,” was another device, oonsidared parisliioners of Gmmbieton, joai aooeptasoe of 
most ingemons and appropiate. We omit the iiit teapot^' holding it aloft amid the (^ppisaae 
Scriptowd phrases which G&umbleton, not being of the company, and then liantog it a«W the 
an original, soon fell a quoting, as people do table to the curate, who took it nervousfy in both 
when they dbn’t know what else to say. A hands, opened the lid, looked in, and set it down 
pile of carte ^ visite portraits of the curate in on the table; “ this cream ewer,” which 
mil canonical apparel, was also on the table, to accordingly followed the teapot; “and this 
remind the sorrowing parishioners of their de- sngar-basin, sir, which, if it has no sugar in it 
par^ pastor when his voice should no longer at the present moment, has something where- 
be heard among them. withal to sweeten the cares of exiriience, and 

The harmomum and school children at a given —and—to help keep the kettle boiling.” « 
signal stmok up, and aU joined in singing. Mr. A heavy purse of gold was lifted from the 
Tritt’s bass was audible, though rather hoarse, basin by the gratified and greatly affected re- 
on the occasion. A bass voice, and a mild eipient, amidst loud applause from all, which 
tempr disposing him to coo with it, are the the admiral could notice, if he could not hear, 
fortunate eonjnnctions for a curate. The model “ Bless you, my worthy friend!” said the ad- 
curate blends orcliestrally the serpent (or the miral, shaking the curate’s hand warmly; “ get 
bassoon) with the dove. a good wife, Timothy, to make tea for yon, as 

Admiral Groggen’s ears are deaf to the strain, soon os you can.” 
and he stares out of window, ruminating oratory, A great many damp eyes sparUed in the 

while the music has possession of the public, soliooiroom at that moment, but it is gratifjring 
T^en it has ceased, curiosity enforces instant testate that Mr. Tritt was equal to the oecasion. 
silence, while the rector, a man who does com- Of course he shed tears. Of course be was 
mon things well, and uncommon things not so overcome by his feelings. Of course he was 
well, briefly opens the proceedings by calling taken by surprise, lie would remember them 


on Aomiral Uroggen to proceert to business, in ms prayers when he was lar away; and he 
The gallant admiral would certainly have been hoped they would remember him. He should 
more at home in laying his ship alongside Ids never look at the teapot and the tea-service, 
enemy, but we have all to do queer things some- without a charming reminiscence of dear Gram- 
times, and must manage as well as wo can. Speak- bleton. He might find many discour^ments 
ing up, therefore, as if there were a strange before him; rather expected he should; but 
craft m sight, and he had mi.slaid his speaking- the remembrance of this dav’s proceedings, the 
trumpet, he informs the company that Mr. touching address of their gallant old friend—— 
Tritt is about to leave them for a new scene (Here Tritt raised his voice a little, to make the 
of labours, to which he has been preferred by deaf man hear.) “ That’s right, give it ’em well,” 
the Lord Chancellor. He is glad of his good said Admiral Groggeu, under the impression 
fortune, but sorry to lose him. He believes he that the curate was improving the occasion, 
preaches excellent sermons, but, owing to deaf- “ Sarve ’em right; Grumbleton folks good for- 
ness, is of course unable to judge. His doaf- nothing, as you say.” Whereat everybody 
ness explained why be sometimes fell asleep began to laugh, and nothing more could be said, 
during Mr. Tritt’s sermons; a bettor apology, sentimental or serious. 

he would remind them, than some other folks The rector asked everybody to luncheon, and 
had. Oh, they didn’t sleep in church ? He was theproceedingsofthedayolosedwithanaffecting 
glad to hear it; men ought to keep their eyes address to the school children, and a fire-balloon, 
open when on duty, and women too (loud which came down somewhere and did mischief, 
cheers), which the admiral could not hear, so The months rolled on in Grumbleton, Miss 
that he had got well into the principal part of Stocke made a very good humdrum wife for 
his speech when the noise subsided. Here Tritt, and the time soon camo when the sne- 
howqver, be was a little at fault. “And this cessor in the curacy was to give way to the son 
mahogany box,” he repeated, taking it up and of the rector, who wanted a title. But nobody 
scanning it attentively, “ varnished very nicely, spoke of the former curate; his photograph was 
Mr. Tntt.” (]&. T., in canonical apparel, bows framed and hung up in some of the cottages, but 
assent.) "Jessie, mydear, where the oeuce is the I believe the Mynns had lost theirs. The wine 
key?” A little titter and conftsion among the merchant had one, but that came as a label on a 
ladies j meanwhile. Admiral Groggen proceeds: case of returned empties from Grumbleton. 
“Giateful recollection; good-hearted man; “It’s no use,” said Admiral Groggen, “giving 


help the poor-jH-none of yon ladies know any- Thews a tea-pot and a bag of money, you 

flitnr* oKnnf il\i» Irov P’* Itm/wb- tTt?a rkliavi^-ir tnnvtfiikr an -«»11 


thing about the key?” know, ife’s got plenty of mon^, so what will 

“The key,” says Miss'Virginia, very quietly, you do?” 

“is here. Admiral Groggen.” “ An inkstand,” su^ested Miss Hose Mynn. 

“Ohwon,” said the speaker. “Now, Mr. Tritt, "To get him to write his sermons, eh? A 
weshall gtAonj.sa! les, my dears,” continued orioket-bat, I should say. 'Well, settle it among 
the adfflSal, quite blandly, and unlocking the you. There’s my mite, whenever you want it. 
chest as he went on, “ it’s all right. And now. Everybody does speak well of Thews, certainly.” 
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On this occasion the Misses Mynn called 
, into their oonaoils the secretary of the Qnimhl®* 
ton criiiet club, who, being considered it gbpd 
man of business, immediately su^ested the 
poiutment of a committee, to consist of the ladies 
and gentlemen of the-parish; the committee to 
meet for the purpose of considering what was 
to be done, and how to do it.. 

At the first meeting, Mr. Arthur Briare and 
Miss Bose Mynn were made honorary secre¬ 
taries; and the committee was named. It con¬ 
sisted of eight young ladies, and as many 
gmtlemen. After this the business was ad- 
jonmpdto that day week, for materials, book of 
imnn&, and subscribers* names, which were to 
be inscribed on vellum. It was abo agreed to 
meet at Mynn Villa. The proceedings closed; 
when the chairwoman, vacating the chair, was 
led to the piano, where a few songs and glees 
•were sung, before the table was pushed aside 
for a carpet dance. The committee separated 
at a late hour, having established a precedent 
for committee meetings which is hereby recom¬ 
mended as an antidote to their usual dulness. 
Say, for a " Committee of the whole House,” an 
equal number of gentlemen and ladies, and a 
chairman who can play the fiddle. Never was 
there such a committee as this in Grumbleton 
for punctual attendance, and subscribers’ names 
came in apace. It beat the rector’s weekly 
parochial, to pieces, and being held on the same 
evening, furnished everybody with a reason why 
they could not possibly go. The curate, of 
course, was supposed to know nothing of the 
proceedings, and therefore to his mitigated 
pleasure, but we hope his ultimate profit, was 
in attendance on the rector. 

The report of the committee was voluminous, 
and cost the honorary secretaries a constant 
laying of their beads together. It is among the 
.chronicles of Grumbleton, and may, all but an 
estract or two, be suffered to remaiu there. The 
handwriting is Miss Rose Mynu’s, and the 
obliterations are noted down. 

April 1, 1863.—On this lovely spring morn¬ 
ing, after breakfast, the committee and the 
friends (and admirers obliterated) of Mr. Thews 
met together in the assembly-room. All (with 
one or two exceptions!) looked very happy, 
and Mr. Thews came with the rector and the 
family. Mr. Thews looked very well, and wore 
a white tie on the occasion. Among the com- 

C were Admiral and Mrs. Groggen, the Hon. 

Briare, Mr. and Mrs. Grobey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Slobey, Mrs. Tittlemy, &c. &o. When the 
parties were arranged, the following address, 
adopted unanimouriy by the ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the committee, was read by the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Briare: 

“Dear Sir,—We, the committee of parish¬ 
ioners of Gruiableton, beg to express our regret 
at the prospect of losing your services, mingled 
with our earnest hope that, 'with the blessing of 
Ptovidenee, you may be happy in your new 
sphere of duty. During the two years which you 


have spent, among us, we can reoal many traits 
of a pleasing kinif developed in your esreer. 

“We beg TOUT aaoertance of the sBoonipanyr 
ing salver and sopp-ladle, as a.;sl%hf buteincere 
mark of our esteem and r^ard, and subscribe 
ourselves, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your sinowe weH-wishets and 

“Affectionate friends.” 

Here follow the signatures of the eight young 
ladies and six gentlemen, on behidf Of all Grum- 
bleton, with the counter-signature of the hon. 
secretaries. 

This document, with the plate, Mr. Thews 
received with a bow and a smile; if he did not 
make a long speech or Shed any tears, it was be¬ 
cause he was a muscular Christian, and couldn’t 
do either the one or the other. Everybody went 
away, delighted at the proceedings, to a d^euner 
at Mrs. Briarc’s. On this occasion, Admiral 
Groggen was persuaded to sing Lord Lovel, 
which he did with high good humour. At the 
verse of the briar and the rose twining together 
in a true lovers’ knot, the whole company sud¬ 
denly joined in the chorus—which gave consider¬ 
able colour to the rumour that a knot would in 
due time be tied between the honorary secre¬ 
taries. 

Possessed of such attractions, it is impossible 
that clerical testimonials can ever lose their 
influence on the minds of grateful parishioners. 
In the hope, however, of reducing to a few 
general rules a subject not sufficiently system¬ 
atised, the following will be found serviceable in 
a practical way: 

In the case of a parish-going curate, an ink¬ 
stand or salver, or both, may answer the purpose. 

In the case of a man whose means are not 
large, gown and cassock, and bag of money; 
m that of a tea-table curate, teapot; also coffee- 
service, to do the thing handsomely, with suit¬ 
able inscription, not omitting the M.A. 

An illuniinated farewell address, written on 
vellum, unless accompanied by something sub¬ 
stantial, has been known to occasion disappoint¬ 
ment, and cannot, therefore, be recommended. 

In the case of a D.D., a piece of plate or a 
portrait Is a suitable token of respect, but such 
are comparatively rare. 

It must not be forgotten that testimonials are 
by no means confined to the clergy. It is now 
the custom to “ recognise” in this way the merits 
of all persons who are fairly paid for doing their 
duty. It is wonderful how grateful the public 
is becoming. 

“Why ? ’ asked a railway passenger the other 
day of a country town tradesman—“ why did you 
give your station-master a testimonial?" 

“Why, sir, you see,” was the reply, “these 
men can annoy ns a good deal i^they Tike." 
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The tenacity of a private lunatic asylum is 
I unique. A little push behind your back and you 
slide into one; but to get out again is to scale a 
I precipice with crumbling sides. Alfred, luckier 
' thau many, had twice nearly escaped: yet now 
\ he was tighter in tliau ever. Bis father at first 
1 meant to give him but a year or two of it, and 
let him out on tcnns, his spirit broken, and Julia 
i married. But his sister’s death was fatal to him. 
By Mrs. Hardie’s settlement the portion of any 
child of hers dying a minor, or intestate and 
childless, was to go to the other children; so 
now the prisoner had inherited his sister’s ten 
thousand pounds, and a good slice of his bereaved 
enemy’s and father’s income. But this doubled 
i his father’s bitterness,—that he, the unloved one, 

! should be enriched by the death of the adored 
I one! —and also tempted liis cupidity; and unfor- 
! Innately shallow legislation conspired with 
^ that temptation. For, when an Englishman, 

^ sane or insane, is once pushed behind his 
; back into a madhouse, those relatives who have 
■ liiddcn him from the public eye, i.e. from 
the eye of justice, can grab hold of his money 
behind his back, as they certified away his wits 
behind his back, and can administer it in the 
I dark, and embezzle it, chanting “ But fo> us the 
i ‘ dear deranged’ would waste it.” Nor do the 
monstrous enactments, which confer this uneou- 
I sUtutional power on subjects, and shield its ex¬ 
ercise from the light and safeguard of Publicity, 
affix any penalty to the abase of that power, if 
by one chance in a thousand detected. In Lunacy- 
Law extremes of intcUeot meet; the British 
senator plays at Satan; and tempts human frailty 
j and cupidity beyond what they are able to bear, 
j So behold a son at twenty-one years of age 
1 devoted by a father to imprisonment for life. 
But stop a miuite; the mad statutes, which 
by the threefold temptation of Facility, Ob¬ 
scurity, and Impunity, ensure the occasional 
incarceration and frequent detention of sane but 
I moneyed^en, do provide, though feebly, foi 
their bare liberation, provided they don’t yield 
.to the genius loci, and the natural effect of oon- 
finement plus anguish, by going mad, or dying. 


The Commissioners of Lunacy had power to 
liberate Alfred in spite of bis relations. And 
that power, you know, he had soberly but ear¬ 
nestly implored them to exercise. 

After a delay that seemed as strange to bim 
as postponing a hand to a drownii^ man, he re¬ 
ceived an official letter from Whitehall. With 
bounding heart he broke the seal, and devoured 
the contents. They ran thus: 

“Sir,—By order of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy I am directed to inform you that they are 
in the receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo, 
which will be laid before the Board at their next 
meeting. 

“I am, &c.” 

Alfred was bitterly disappointed at the small 
advance he had made. However, it was a great 
point to learn that his letters were aUowed to go 
to the Commissioners at all, and would be at¬ 
tended to by degrees. 

He waited and waited, and struggled hard 
to possess his soul in patience; at times his 
brain throbbed and his blood boiled, and he 
longed to kill the remorseless, kiudless mon¬ 
sters who robbed him of his liberty, his rights - 
as a man, and his Julia: but he knew this 
would not do; that what they wanted was to 
gnaw his reason away, and then who could 
disprove that he had always been mad ? Now 
he felt tliat brooding on his wrong would in¬ 
furiate lum; so he clenched his teeth, and vowed 
a solemn vow that nothing should drive him 
mad. By advice of a patient he wrote again to 
the Commissioners begging for a Special Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into his case; and, this done, with 
rare stoicism, self-defence, and wisdom in one so 
young, he actually sat down to read hard for his 
first class. Now, to do this, he wanted the Ethics, 
Politics, and Rhetoric of Aristotle, certain Dia¬ 
logues of Plato, the Comedies of Aristophanes, 
the first class Historians, Demosthenes, Lucre¬ 
tius, a Greek Testament, Wheeler’s Analysis, 
Prideaux, Home, and several books of reference 
sacred and profane. But he could not get these 
books without Dr. Wycherley, and unfortunately 
he had cut that worthy dead in his own asylum. 

“The Scornful Dog” had to eat wormwood 
padding and humble pie. He gulped these deli- 
oaeies as he might; and Dr. Wpherley showed 
excellent qualities; he entered into his maniac’s 
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stucUes ^itU siBifular alacrity, supplied him with 
several dassios from his own shdves, and bca-- 
rowed the rest at the Londmi lihniry. Nor 
did his stop there ; -he offered to read an 
• hour a day witii him, and owned it would 
afford him the keenest gratification to turn out 
an Oxford first classman from his asylum. This 
remark puzzled Alfred, and-set him thinking; it 
hore a subtle family resemblance to the obser¬ 
vations he heard every day from the patients; it 
was so one-eyed. 

Soon Alfred became the doctor’s pet maniac. 
They were often closeted together in high dis- 
oonihc, and indeed discussed Psychology, Meta, 
physics, and Moral Philosophy with indefatigable 
zest, long after common sense would have packed 
them Wh off to bed, the donkeys. In fact, they 
got so thick that Alfred thought it only fair to 
say one day, “ Mind, doctor, all these pleasant 
fruitful hours we spend together so sweetly will 
not prevent my indicting yon for a oonspir^ as 
soon as I get onl; it will roh the retribution of 
half its relish though.” 

“Ah, my dear young friend and fellow- 
student,” said the doctor blandly,’ “ let us not j 
sacrifice the delights of our profitable occupation i 
of imbibing the sweets of intellectual intercourse 
to vague speculations as to our future destiny. 
During the course of a long and not, I trust, 
altogether unprofitable, career, it has not unfro- 
quently been ray lot to find myself on (lie verge of 
being indicted, sued, 888,158111810(1, hung. Yet here 
I sit, as yet unimmolated on the altar of phrenetic 
vengeance. This is ascribable to the fact that 
my friends and pupils always adopt a more 
favourable opinion of me long before 1 part with 
tiicm; and ere many days (and this I divine by 
infallible indicia), pour cure will commence in 
earnest; and, in proportion as you progress to 
perfect restoration of the powers of judgment, 
you will grow in suspicion of the fact of being 
under a delusion—or rather I should say a very 
slight perversion and perturbation of the forces 
of yoni’ admirable intellect—and a [iroper sub¬ 
ject for temporary seclusion. Indeed this con¬ 
sciousness of insanity is the one diagnostic of 
sanity that never deceives me: and, on the other 
hand, an obstinate persistence in the hypothesis 
of perfect rationality demonstrates the fact that 
insanity yet lingers in the convolutions and 
recesses of the brain, and that it would not be 
humane as yet to cast the patient on a world, iu 
which he would inevitably be taken some un¬ 
generous advantage of.” 

Alfred ventured to inquire whether this was 
not rather paradoxical. 

“Certaiidy,” said the ready doctor; “and 
paradoxicality is an indicial characteristic of 
truth in all ntstters beyond tlie comprehension 
of the vulgar.” 

“That sounds rational,” said the maniac, very 
drily. 

One rftemoon, grinding hard for his degree, 
he was invited down stairs to see two visitolrs. 

At that word he found out how prison tries 


the nerves. He trembled with hope, and fear. 
It was but for a moment: he bathed his face and 
bands to oompiyse himtelf; made his toilet .care¬ 
fully, and wHit into the drawiz^-zoom, all on his 
guard. Tliere he found Dr. Wycherley and two 
gentlemen; one was an ex-physician, the other 
an ex-barrister, who liad consented to resign fee- 
lesshess and brieflessness fw a snug 16001 a year 
at YVhitehall. After a momentary greeting they 
continued the conversation with Dr. Wycherley, 
and scarcely noticed Alfred. They were there 
proformfi; a plausible lunatic had pestered the 
Board, and extorted a visit of ceremony. Alfred’s 
blood boiled, but he knew it must not boil over. 
He contrived to throw a short, pertinent remark 
in every now and then. This, being done politely, 
told, and at lost Dr. Eskell, Commissioner of 
Lunacy, smiled and turned to him. " Allow me 
to put a few questions to you.” 

“The more the better, sir,” said Alfred. 

Dr. Eskell then asked him to describe mi¬ 
nutely, and in order, all he had done since 
seven o’clock that day. And he did it. Ex¬ 
amined him in the multiplication table. And he 
did it. And, while he was applying these old- 
f^hioned tests, Wycherley’s face wore an expres¬ 
sion of pity, that was truly comical. Now this 
Dr. Eskell had <in itch for the classics: so he went 
on to say, “ You have been a scholar, I hear.” 

“ 1 am not old enough to be a scholar, sir,” 
said Alfred; “but I am a student.” 

“Well, well; now can you teU me what follows 
this line? 

J usque (latum sceleri canimns populnmquc potentem." 
“ Why, not at the moment.” 

“Oh, surely you can,” said Dr. Eskell, ironi¬ 
cally. “ It is in a tolerably well-known passage. 
Come, try.” 

“Well, I’ll/ry,” said Alfred, sneering secretly. 
“Let me sec: 

Mura—mum—mum—populumque potentem, 

In Slut victrici conversum viscera dextrA” 

“ Quite right; now go on, if you can.” 

Alfred, who was playing with his examiner all 
this time, pretended to cudgel his hrmns, then 
went on, and warmed involuntarily with the lines s 
Cognatasque acies et rupto foedere regni 
Certatum totis concassi viribus orbis 
Iq commune nefas; infestis que obvia signls 
Signa, pares aquilas, et pila minanti'a pUis.’* 

“He seems to have a good mcmoiy,” said the 
examiner, rather taken aback. 

“ Oh, that is notliing for him,” observed Wy¬ 
cherley ; 

“He has Horace alt by heart; you’d wonder: 

And mouths out Hamer’s Greek like thandat." 

The great faculty of Memory thus tested. 
Dr. Eskell proceeded to a greater; Judgment. 
“Spirited lines those, sir.” 

“Yes, sir; but surely rather tuffiid. ‘The 
whole forces of the shaken globe?’ Btrt little 
poets love trig words.” 

“I see; you agree with Horace, that so great 
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a work as an epic poem should open modestly^ 
with an invocation.” 

• “No, sir,” said Alfred. “I think that rather 
an arbitrary and peevish canon of friend Horace. 
The JBneii yon know, begins just as he says an 
Epic ought not to begin; and the iBneid is the 
greatest Latin Ejac- In the next place, the use 
of Modesty is to keep a man from writi^ an 
Epic Poem at all; but, if he will have that impu- 
denee, why then he had better have the courage 
to plunge into the Castalian stream, like Virgil 
and Lnoan, not crawl in funking and holding on 
by the Muse’s apron-string. But—excuse me— 
quorsum haeo tarn putida tendunt ? what have the 
Latin poets to do with this modem’s Sanity or 
Insanity P” 

Mr. Abbott snorted contemptuously in support 
of the query. But Dr. Bskell smilod, and said 
“Contmuo to answer me as intelligently, and 
you may find it has a great deal to do with it.” 

Alfr^ took this hint, and said artfully, “ Mine 
was a thoughtless remark; of course a gentle¬ 
man of your experience can test the mind on any 
subject however trivial.” He added, piteously, 
" Still, if you would but le.ave the poets, who are 
all half crazy themselves, and examine me in the 
philosophers, of Antiquity, surely it would be 
higher criterion.” 

Dr. Wycherley explained in a patronising 
whisper, “He labours under an abnormal con¬ 
tempt for poetry, dating from his attack. Previ¬ 
ously to that bo actually obtained a prize poem 
himself.” 

“Well, doctor; and after that am 1 wrong to 
despise poetry ?” 

They might have comprehended this on paper, 
but spoken it was too keen for them all three. 
The visitors stared. Dr. Wycherley came to their 
aid: “ Ton might examine my young friend for 
hours, and not detect tlie one crevice ui the 
brilliaucy of his uitellectual annour.” 

The maniac made a face as of one that drinketli 
verjuice suddenly. “For pity’s sake, doctor, 
don’t be so inacenrale; say a spot on tlio bril¬ 
liancy, or a crevice in the armour; but not a 
crevice in the brilliancy. My good friend bore, 
gentlemen, deals in conjectural certificates and 
broken metaphors. He dislocates more tropes, 
to my sorrow, than even bis friend Shakespeare, 
whom he thinks a greater philosopher than Aris¬ 
totle, and who calls the murder of an individual 
sleeper the murder of sleep, confounding the 
concrete with the abstract, and then talks of 
taking arms against a sea of troubles; query, a 
cork jacket and a flask of brandy.” 

“Well, Mr. Hardie,” said Dr. Eskell, rather 
feebly, “let me tell you those passages which so 
shook ■^oxapecuHar notions, are among the most 
applauded.” 

“Very likely, sir,” retorted the maniac, whose 
logic was,jip; “hut applauded only in a nation 
where tire floods clap their hands every Sunday 
mon^, and we all pray for peace, giving as our 
' exquisite reason that we have got the God of - 
hosts on our side in war.” i 


Mr. Abbott, tire other oommissionqr, had en¬ 
dured all tiiis chat with an air of weary indiffe¬ 
rence. He now said to Dr. Wy^erley, " I wish 
to put you a question or two in private.” 

Alfred was horribly frightened: this was the 
very dodge that had ruined Mm at Silverton 
House. “Oh no, gentlemen,” he cried, Impte- 
ingly. “ Let me have fair play. You have given 
me no seorct audience; then why gire my ac¬ 
cuser one? I am charged with a single delusion; 

for mercy’s sake go to the point at onoe, and ex¬ 
amine me on that head.” 

“Now you talk sense,” said Mr. Abbott; as 
if the previous topics had been chosen by Afited. 

“But that will excite him,” objected Dr! 
Eskell: “ it always does excite them.” 

“ It excites the insane, bnt not the sane,” said 
Alfred. “So there is another test; you will 
observe whether it excites m." Then, before 
they could interrupt him, he glided on : “The 
supposed hallucination is this: I strongly sus¬ 
pect my father, a bankrupt—and therefore dis¬ 
honest-banker, of having somehow misappro¬ 
priated a sum of fourteen thousand pounds, which 
sum is knor^n to have been brought from India' 
by one Captain Dodd, and has disappeared.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Mr. Abbott. “Who 
knows it, besides you ?” 

“ The whole family of the Dodds. They will 
show you his letter from India, announcing his 
return with the money.” 

“ Where do they live ?” 

“Albion Villa, Barkiugton.” 

Mr. Abbott noted tbe address in his book, and 
-klfrcd, mightily cheered and encouraged by this 
sensible act, went on to describe the various indi¬ 
cations, which, insufiicient singly, had by their 
united force driven liim to his conclusion. When 
lie described David’s appearance and words on 
his father’s lawn at night, Wycherley interrupted* 
him quietly; “Are you quite sure this was not a 
vision, a phantom of the mind heated by your 
agitation, and your suspicions ?” 

Dr. Bskell nodded assent, knowing nothing 
about tbe matter. 

Pray, doctor, was I the only person who saw 
this vision?” inquired Alfred, sUly. 

“I conclude so,” said Wycherley, with an 
admirable smile. 

“But why do you conclude so? because you 
are cue of those who reason in a circle of assump¬ 
tions. Now it happens that Captain Dodd was 
seen and folt on that occasion by three persons 
besides myself.” 

“ Name them,” said Mr. Abbott, sharply. 

“ A policeman called Eeynolds, another police- | 
man, whose name X don’t know, and Mias Julia j 
Dodd. The policemen helped me lift Captain 
Dodd off the grass, sir; Julia mJt us close by, 
and wo four carried Dr. Wycherley’s phantom 
home together to Albion Villa.” . 

Mr. Abbott noted down all tire immes, and 
thep turned to Dr. Wycherley. “ What do you 
say to that?” 

" I say it is a very important statement,” said 
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the doctor, blandly; “and that I am sure my 
young friend would not advance it unless he was 
finnly persuaded of its reality.” 

"Mudi obliged, doctor; and you would not 
<oontradiot me so rashly in a matter I know all 
about and you know nothing about, if it was not 
your fixed habit to found foots on theories instead 
of theories on facts.” 

“ There, that is enough,” said Mr. Abbott. “ I 
have brought you both to an issue at last. I shall 
send to ^rkington, aud examine the policemen 
and the Dodds.” , 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” cried Alfred with emo- 
tkm. ‘ “ If you once apply genuine tests like that 
to my case, I shall not be long in prison.” 

“Prison P” said Wycherley, reproachfully. 

“ Have you any complaint, then, to make of 
your treatment here ?” inquired Dr. Eskell. 

“No, no, sir,” said Alfred warmly. “Dr. 
Wycherley is the very soul of humanity. Here 
are no tortures, no handcuffs or leg-locks, no 
brutality, no insects that murder Sleep—without 
offence to Logic. In my last asylum the at¬ 
tendants inflicted violence, here they are only 
;dlowed to endure it. And, gentlemen, 1 must 
tell you a noble trait in my enemy there. Nothing 
can make him angry with madmen; their lies, 
&eir groundless and narrow suspicions of him, 
their deplorable ingratitude to him, of which I 
see examples every day that rile me on his ac¬ 
count; all these things -seem to glide off him, 
baffled by the infinite kindness of his heart, and 
the incomparable sweetnessr)f his temper; and 
he returns the duffers good for evil with scarcely 
an effort.” 

At this unexpected tribute the water .stood m 
the doctor’s eyes. It was no more than the truth; 
but this was the first man he had met intelligent 
enough to see his good qualities clearly and ex- 
*’ press them eloquently. 

“ In short,” continued Alfred, “to be happy in 
his house all a man wants is to be insane. Hut, 
as I am not insane, I am miserable: no convict, 
no galley slave is so wretched as I am, gentle¬ 
men. And what is my crime ?” 

“Well, well,” said Dr. Eskell kindly, “ I 
think it likely you will not be very long in 
confinement.” They then civilly dismissed him; 
aud on Ins departure asked Dr. Wycherley his 
candid opinion. Dr. Wycherley said he was now 
nearly cured; his ability to discuss liis delusion 
without excitement was of itself a proof of that. 
But in another month he would be better still. 
The doctor concluded his remarks thus : 

“However, gentlemen, you-have heard him: 
now judge for yourselves whether anybody can 
be as clever as he is, without the presence of more 
I or less abnormal excitement of the organs of in- 
telhgence.” * 

! It was a bright day for Alfred: ho saw he had 
made an excellent impression on the Commis¬ 
sioners, aud, as luck docs not always come single, 
after inany vain attempts to get a letter posted 
to Julia, he found this very afternoon a nurse 
was going away next day. He offered her a 

! 


guin^ and she agreed to post a letter. Oh the , 
happiness it was to the poor prisoner to write it, 
and unburden his heart and tell his wrongs. & 
kept his manhood for his enemies; his tears fed 
on the paper he sent to his forlorn bride. He 
had no misgivings of her truth: he judged her 
by himself: gave her credit iot anxiety, but not 
for doubt. He concluded a long, ardent, tender 
letter by begging her to come and see him, and, 
if refused admission, to publish his case in the 
newspapers, and employ a lawyer to proceed 
against all the parties enneemed in his detention. 
Day after day he waited for an answer to his 
letter; none came. Then he began to be sore 
perplexed, and tom with agonising doubts. 
What if her mind was poisoned too 1 What if , 
she thought him mad! What if some misfortune I 
had befallenher 1 What if she had believed him ' 
dead, and her heart bad broken 1 Hitherto he 
had seen his own trouble chiefly: but now he 
began to think day and night on hers; aud 
though he ground on for his degree not to waste 
time, and not to be driven mad, yet it was almost 
superhuman labour; sighs issued from his labour¬ 
ing breast while his hard, indomitable brain la¬ 
boured away, aU uphill, at Aristotle’s Divisions 
and Definitions. 

On the seventh day, the earliest the mad 
statute allowed, the two Commissioners returned, 
and this time .Hr. Abbott took the lead, and told 
him that the poiieeman Reynolds had left the 
force, and the Dodds had left the town, and were 
in London, but their address not known. 

At this, Alfred was much agitated. She was | 
alive, aud perhaps near him. j 

“ I have heard a good deal of your story,” said | 
Mr. Abbott, “ and coupling it with what \re have i 
seen of you, we think your relatives have treated 1 1 
you, and a young lady of whom everybody speaks 
with respect-” 

“ God bless you for saying that! God bless 
you!” 

“—treated you both, I say, with needless se¬ 
verity.” 

Dr. Eskell then told him the result of the 
Special Commission, now closed. “ I believe you 
to be cured,” said he; “and Mr. Abbott has 
some doubts whether you were ever positively 
insane. We shall lay your case before the Board 
at once, and the Board will write to the party 
who signed the order, and propose to him to dis¬ 
charge you at once.” 

At this magnificent project Alfred’s counte¬ 
nance fell, and he stared with astonishment. 
“W^t! have you not the power to do me 
justice, without soliciting Injustice to help you ?” 

“The Board has the power,” said Dr. Eskell; 

“ but for many reasons they exercise it with pru¬ 
dence and reserve. Besides, it is only fair to 
those who have si^ed the order, to give them the 
graceful office of liberating the patien^: it paves 
the way to reconciliation." ^ 

Alfred sighed. The Commissioners, to keep up 
his heart, promised to send him copies of their 
correspondence with the person who had signed 
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the order. “Then,” said Mr. Abbott kindly, 
“youtrill see your case is not being neglected.” 
•The Mowing prdds, though imperfect, will 
give some idea of the correspondence: 

1. The Board wrote to Thomas Hardle, letting 
him know the result of the Special Commission, 
and requesting him to discharge his nephew. 

Thomas quied. Biohurd smiled, and advised 
Thomas to take no notice. By this a week was 
gained to Injustice, and Itrat to Justice. 

3. The Board pointed out Thomas Hardie’s 
inadvertence in not answering No. 1; enclosed 
copy of it, and pressed for a reply. 

Thomas quaked, llichard smiled. 

3. Thomas Hardie to the Board. Prom what 
he had heard, it would be premature to discharge 
Allred. Should prefer to wait a month or two. 

i, Alfred to Board warning them against this 
proposal. To postpone justice was to refuse 
justice, cortamly for a time, probably for ever. 

6. The Board to Thomas Hardie, suggesting 
that if not released immediately he ought to have 
a trial—i.e. be allowed to go into the world with 
a keeper. 

6. Alfred to the Board begging that Dr. 
Sampson, an honest independent physician, might 
be allowed to visit him and report to them. 

7. The Board to Alfred declining this for the 
present as unadvisable, they being in corre¬ 
spondence with the person who had signed the 
order—with a view to his liberation. 

8. T. Hardie to the Board shuffling, and re¬ 
questing time to make further inquiries. 

9. The Board suggesting there should be some 
reasonable limit to delay. 

10. T. Hardie asking for a mouth to see about it. 

11. The Board suggesting a week. 

12. Alfred Hardie asking permission to be 
visited by a solicitor with a view to protection 
of his liberty and property. 

13. The Board declining thi.s, pending their cor¬ 
respondence with other parties; but asking liim 
for the names and addresses of all his trustees. 

14. Thomas Hardie informing the Board he 
had now learned Alfred had threatened to kill 
his father as soon as ever he should get out, and 
leaving the Board to discharge him on their own 
responsibility if they chose after this warning: 
but declining peremptorily to do so himself. 

15. 16, 17. The Board, by advice of Mr. 
Abbott, to Alfred’s trustees, warning them 
against any alienation of Alfred’s money, under 
the notion that he was legally a lunatic ; and say¬ 
ing that a public Inqmry appeared inevitable, 
ovring to Mr. T. Hardie’s unwillingness to enter 
into their views. 

18. To Alfred, inquiring whether he wished to 
eneounter the arpeuse of Chancery proceedings 
to establish his sanity f 

19. Alfred to the Board, implorii^ them to use 
their powers and discharge him without further 
delay, adS assuring them he meditated no violence 
on his liberation, but should proceed against all 
parties under legal advice. 

so. The Board to T. Hardie, warning him that 


he must in future pay Alfred’s maintenance in 
Asylum oat of his own pocket, and pressing him 
either to discharge the young man, or ete to 
apply to the Lord Chancellor for a Commission 
dc Lunatico Inquircndo, and enclosing copy of 
a letter from Wycherley saying the patient was" 
harmless. 

21. T. Hardie respectfully deoluiing to do 
either, but reminding the Commissioners that 
the matter coidd be thrown into Cliancery with¬ 
out his consent, only the expense, which would 
be tremendous, would fall on the lunatic’s estate; 
Which might hereafter be regretted by the party 
himself. He concluded by promising to co^e to 
town and visit Alfred with his family physician, 
and write further in a week. 

Having thus thrown dust in the eyes of the 
Board, Thomas Hardie and Bichard consulted 
with a notoriously unscrupulous madhouse 
keciicr in the suburbs of London, and effected a 
masterstroke; whereof anon. 

The correspondence had already occupied three 
months, and kept Alfred iii a fever of the mind •, 
of all the maddening tilings with which he had 
been harassed by the pretended enters of In¬ 
sanity, this tried him hardest. To see a dozen 
honest gentlemen wishing to do justice, able 
to do justice by one manly stroke of the iien, 
yet forego their vantage-ground, and descend to 
coax an able rogue to do their duty and undo his 
own interest and rascality! To see a stroi^ 
cause turned into a weak one by the timidity of 
champions clad by law in complete steel; and a 
rotten cause, against which Law and Power, as 
well as Truth, Justice, and Common Sense, had 
now declared, turned into a strong one by the 
pluck and cunning of his one unarmed enemy I 
The ancients feigned that the ingenious gods 
tortured Tantalus in hell by ever-present thirst, 
and water flowing to just the outside of his lips. 
A Britou can thirst for liberty as hard as Tan¬ 
talus or hunted deer can thirst for cooling springs: 
and this soul-gmvwiug correspondence brought 
liberty, and citizenhood, and love, and happiness, 
to the lips of Alfred’s burning, pining, aching 
heart, again, and again, and again; then carried 
them away from him in mockery. Oh the sick¬ 
ening anguish of Hope deferred, and deferred: 

The Hell it is in suing long to bide. 

But indeed Ids hopes began to sicken for good 
when he found that the Board would not rilow 
any honest independent physician to visit him, 
or any solicitor to see him. At first, indeed, 
they refused it because Mr. Thomas Hardie was 
going to let him out: hut when T. Hardie would 
not move at their request, then, on a fresh appli- , 
cation, they refused it, giving as their reason ^t 
they bad oiready refused it. Yft in so keen a 
battle he would not throw away a chance: so he 
determined to win Dr. Wycherley altogether by 
hook or by crook, and get a certifioate of sanity 
from him. Now a single white lie, he knew, would 
dothe trick. Hehadonly to say that Hamlet was 
mod. And “ Hamlet was mad” is easily said. 






Br. Wycherley, yoasee, was a coUeotorof mad 
people, aid collectors are always amateurs, aud 
very seldom connoisseurs. His turn of mind oo- 
operatine with his interests, led ham to put down 
, ^any man a lunatic, whose iuteUect was manifestly 
superior to his own. Alfred Hardie, and one or 
two more contemporaries, had suffered by this 
humour of the good doctor’s. Nor did the dead 
escape him entirely. Pascal, according to 
Wycherley, was a madman with an illusion about 
a precipice; Jobn Howard a moral lunatic in 
whom the Sections were reversed; Saulamoping 
maniac with homicidal paroxysms aud nocturnal 
visions; Paul an ineohereut lunatic, who in his 
writings flies off at a tangent, and who admits 
having once been the victim of a photopsio illu¬ 
sion in broad daylight; Nebuchadnezzar was a 
lycanthropical lunatic; Joan of Arc a theomaniac; 
Bobby Burton and Oliver Cromwell were melan¬ 
choly mauiaes; Napoleon was an ambitious 
maniac, in whom the sense of impossibility 
became gradually extinguished by visceral and 
cerebral derangement; Person an oinomauiac; 
Imtbcr a phrenetic patient of the old demoniac 
breed, alluded to by Shakespeare: 

One sees more devils flmn vast Hell can hold. 

That is the madman. 

But without any disrespect to any of these 
gentlemen, he assigned the golden crown of In¬ 
sanity to Hamlet. To be sure this character 
tells his friends in the play ho sliall feign in¬ 
sanity, and swears them not to reveal the reason. 
And ^er this hint to his friends and the audience 
(it is notorious he was not written for readers) 
be keeps his word, aud docs it as cleverly as if 
bis name was David or Brutus instead of Hamlet; 
indeed, likd Edgar, be rather overdoes it, and so 
puzzles his, enemies in the play, and certain 
Jlennan criticasters aud English mad doctors in 
tt.e closet, aud docs not puzzle his bosom friend 
in the play one bit, nor the pit for whom he was 
mreated. Add to this his sensibility, and his 
kindness to others, and his eloquent grief at the 
heartrending situation, which his father’s and 
mother’s son was placed in and had brains to 
realise, though his psychological critics, it seems, 
have not; and add to all that the prodigious 
extent of his mind, his keen observaiion, his deep 
reflection, his brilliant fancy united for once in a 
way with the great Academic, or judicial, intel- 
ieot, that looks down and sees all the sides of 
everything—and what can this rare intellectual 
compound be P Wycherley decided the question. 
Hamlet was too much greater in the world of 
mind than S. T. Coleridge and his German critio- 
asters, too much higher, deeper, and broader than 
Ikiquirol, Pind, Sauze, Haslam, Munro, Pagan, 
Wigan, Priohar^, Romberg, Wycherley, and such 
small eteer, to be an^l^ but a madman. 

Now, in their midnight discussions. Dr. Wy- 
oheriey more tban once alluded to the insanity of 
&mlet; and offered proofs. But Alfred de¬ 
clined the subject as too puerile. “A man must 
exist before he can be insane,” said the Oxoniqn 


philosopher, severe in youthful gravity. Bul^ 
when he found that Dr. Wycherley, had he lived 
in Denmark at the time, would have conferred | 
cannily with Hamlet’s uncle, removed that worthy 
relative’s disbelief hr Hamlet’s insanity, and 
signed the young gentleman away behind his 
hack into a lunatic asylum, Alfred began to sym¬ 
pathise with this posthumous victim of Psycho¬ 
logical Science. “I believe the bloke was no 
madder than I am,” said he. He got the play, 
studied it afresh, compared the Action with 
the legend, compared Hamlet humbugging his 
enemies and their tool, Ophelia, with Hamlet 
opening his real mind to himself or his Horatio 
the very next moment; contrasted the real mad¬ 
ness the author has portrayed in the plays of 
Hamlet and Lear by the side of these extravar 
gant imitations, to save, if possible, even dunces, 
aud dreamers, aud criticasters from being taken 
in by the latter; and at their next stance pitched 
into the doctor’s pet chimera, and what with 
logic, fact, ridicule, and the author’s lines, 
knocked it to atoms double quick. 

Now, in their midnight discussions Dr. Wy¬ 
cherley had always handled the question of 
Alfred Hardie’s Sanity or Insanity with a philo¬ 
sophical coolness the young man admired, and 
found it hard to emulate; but this philosophic 
calmness deserted him the moment Bfemlet’s in¬ 
sanity was disputed, and the harder he was 
pressed, the redder, the angrier, the louder, the 
more confused the Psychological physician be¬ 
came ; and presently he got furious, aud burst 
out of the anti-spasmodic or round-about style, 
and called Alfred a d—d ungrateful, insolent 
puppy, and went stamping about the room; and, 
finally, to the young man’s horror, fell down in a 
fit of an epileptic character, grinding his teeth 
and foaming at the mouth. 

Alfred was filled with regret, and, though 
alarmed, had the presence of mind not to call for 
assistance. The fit was a verynuld one in reality, 
though horrible to look at. The doctor camoto, 
and asked feebly for wine. Alfred got it him, and 
the doctor, with a mixture of cunning and darm 
in his eye, said he had fainted away, or nearly. 
Alfred assented coaxingly, and looked sheejiish. 
After this he took care never to libel Hamlet’s 
intellect again by denying his insanity; for fie 
was now convinced of what he had long half sus¬ 
pected, that the doctor had a bee in his own 
bonnet; and Alfred had studied true insanitjf aU 
this time, and knew how inhumane it is to oppose 
a monomaniac’s foible; it only infuriates and 
worries him. No power can convince him. 

But now he resolved to play on the doctor’s 
foible. It went against his conscnence; but the 
temptation was so strong. He cmne to him with 
a hang-dog ^: 

“Doctor,” said he, “I have been thinking over 
your arguments, and I capitulate. Ifrjaiamlet 
ever existed, be was as mad as a March hare.” 
And he blushed at this his first qnfoble. 

Dr. Wycherley beamed with satisfaction. 

■? . . . 
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My young friend, this gives me smoere plea- away his wits, and thanked him for ali his kind- 
sure; not on my account, but on your own. ness and humanity. “We shall never meet 
There goes one of your illusions then. Now tell again, I fear,” said he; "I feel a weight of 
me—the 14,000/.! Have you calmly reconsidered foreboding hrae about my heart I never felt 
that too ?” before; yet my trWs have been many and great. 

Alfred hung his head, and looked guiltier and I think liie end is athand.” Dr. Wolf skeepeiaf 


guiltier. 


received him, and their first act was to handcuff 


“Why,” said he, “that never amounted to him. The cold steel struck into him deeper 
anything more than a strong suspicion. It has than his wrist, and reminded him of Silverton 
long ceased to occupy my mind in excess. How- Grove; he could not suppress a shudder. The 
ever, should I ever be so fortunate as to recover carriage rolled all through London with him. 
my liberty, I have no objection to collect the He saw the Parks with autumn’s brown mid 
evidence about it pro and con., and then make you golden tints; he saw the people, some ridi, some 
the judge instead of myself.” This he delivered poor, but none of them prisoners. He jaw a 
with an admirable appearance of indifference. little girl all rags. “ Oh, if I could be as ragged 
“Very well, sir,” said the doctor drily. “Then, as you are,” he said, “and free.” 


now, I have a piece of good news for yoa.” 
“Oh, doctor, what is that?” 


At last they reached Drayton House: a huge 
old mansion, fortified into a jail. His handcuffs 


“ Your euro is complete; that is all! Y ou are were whipped off in the yard. He was ushered 


’now a sane man, as sane as 1 am.” 


into a large, gloomy drawing-room. Dr. Wolf 


Alfred was a little disappointed at this piece of soon came to him, and they measured each otlier 
news; but recovering himself, asked him to cer- by the eje like two prize-fighters. Dr. Wolfs 
tify that, and let him send the certificate to the eye fell under Alfred’s, and the latter felt he was 
Board. Dr. Wycherley said he would, w-ith capable of much foul play. He was one of the 


pleasure. 


old bull-necked breed; and contained the buU- 


“ I’ll bring it to you when I make my round,” dog and the spaniel in his single nature. "I 
aid he. hope you will be comfortable here, sir,” said he, 

Alfred retired triumphant, and went in at Plato doggedly. 


with a good heart. 

In about an hour Dr. Wycherley paid him the 
promised visit. But what may not an hour bring 
forth ? He came with mortittcatiou and regret 


“ I will trj', sir.” 

“The first class patients dine in half an hour.” 
“ I will be ready, sir.” 

“Full dross in the evening; there are several 


in his face to tell Alfred that an order oi transfer ladies.” Alfred assented by a bow. Dr. Wolf 
liad been signed by the proper parties, and conn- rang a bell, and told a servant to show Mr. 
tersigned by two Commissioners, and be was to Hardic Ids room. 


go to Dr. Wolfs asylum that day. 


Alfred groaned. “I knew my father would bell rang for dinner. 


He had just time to make bis toilet when the 


outwit my feeble friends somehow or other,” 
said he. “What is his game? do you know?” 


As ho went down a nurse met him, held up 
sometldug white to him as she came, lowered it 


I suppose to obtain a delay; and meantime I quickly, and dropped it at his feet in passing. . 


get you into an asylum where they will tell the 
Commissioners you arc worse again, and perhaps 


It was a billet-doux. 

It was twisted into a pretty shape, scented. 


do something to make their words good. Dr. and addressed to Mr. Hardie, in a delicate 
Wolf, between ourselves, will say or do almost Italian hand, and in that pale iiik which seems 
anything for money. And his asylum is coudneted to reflect the charming timidity of the fair who 


on the old system; though ho pretends not.” 

“My dear friend,” said Alfred, “will you do 
me a fevour ?” 

“How could I deny you anything at this sor¬ 
rowful moment?” 

" Here is an advertisement I want inserted in 
the Morning Advertiser.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that, 1 fear.” 


use it. 

He wondered; carried it into a recess; then 
opened it and read it. 

It contained but this one line: 

“Drink nothing but water at dinner.” 

These words in tliat delicate Italian hand sent 
a ciiiU through Alfred. What on earth w'as ail 


“ Look at it before you break my heart by re- this ? Was he to be poisoned ? Was his life 


fusmg me.’ 


aimed at now instead of his reason? What was 


Dr. Wycherley looked at it, and said it was this mysterious drama prepared for him the very 
innocent, being unintelligible: and he would in- moment he set his foot in the place, perhaps 


sert it himself.* 


before? A poisoner, and a friend! Both strangers. 


“Three insertions, dear"doctor,” said Alfred. He went down to dinner: andicoutrived to ex- 


“Here is the money.” 


amine every lady and gentleman at the table. But 


The ^etor then told him sorrowfully he must they were all strangers. PresenHy a servant 
pack up his things. Dr. Wolf’s keepers were fflled his glass with beer; ho looked and saw it 


waiting for him. 


was poured from a small jug holding only his 


The moment of parting came. Then Alfred po'rtion. Alfred took his ring off his finger, and 
solemnly forgave Dr. Wycherley for signmg holding the glass up dropped his ring hi. 
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" What is that for ?” inquired one or two. 

"Oh, wy ring has a peculiar virtue, it tells me 
what is good for me. Ah! what do 1 see f my 
ruby changes colour. Fetch me a clean glass. 
And he filled it with water from a eataffe. “ No,” 
sir, leave the beer. I’ll analyse it in my room 
after dinner i I’m a chemist.” 

Dr. Wolf changed colour, and was ill at ease. 
Here was a bold and ugly customer. However, 
he said nothing, and felt sure his morphia could 
not be detected in beer by any decomposer but 
the stomach. Still he was rather mystified. 

In the evmung Alfred came dressed into the 
drawiqg-rooin, and found several gentlemen and 
ladies there. One of the ladies seemed to attract 
the lion’s share of male homage. Her back was 
turned to Alfred; but it was a beautiful back, 
with great magnificent neck and shoulders, and 
a skin like satin; she was tall but rounded and 
symmetrical, had a massive but long and 8ha]>ely 
white arm, and perfect hand: and masses of thick 
black hair sat on her grand white poll like a 
raven on a marble pillar. 

It was not easy to get near her; for the mad 
gentlemen were fawning on her all round; like 
Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers. 

However, Dr. Wolf, seeing Alfred standing 
alone, said, “Lot me introduce you,” and took 
him round to her. The courtiers fell back a little. 
The lady turned her stately head, and her dark 
eyes ran lightly all over Alfred in a moment. 

He bowed, and blushed like a girl. She curt¬ 
seyed composedly and without a symptom of rc- 
oognition-^eep water runs still—and Dr. Wolf 
introduced them ceremoniously. 

“Mr. Hardie—Mrs. Archbold.” 


DON’T KILL TOUR SERVANTS. 

”■ I OVEKHEAIO), as I Walked down a country 
lane, this pastoral dialogue between two shep¬ 
herds, who were not attired in Leghorn hats 
with cherry-coloured ribbons, and who did not 
wear plush breeches, silk stockings, and dancing- 
pumps with yellow cheesecakes pinned over the 
toes; 

“ A shillin’ apiece for twoads ! He ! he ! 
ho! ho!” 

“ And a penny apiece for frogs! He! he! 
haw!” 

“Ain’t he a rum si art ?” 

And I said to them, “ Gentlemen, who is a 
rum start f ” 

“ Squoire!” 

" 1 oeg your pardon ?” 

" Wheat for. Skinny ?” 

“ Who is buying toads and frogs ?” 

"Squoire!” 

Bestowing u[jpn each youth a penn], 1 re¬ 
quested that he would expend itupon schooling, 
and that neither of (hem would m future con¬ 
versation address as Skinny a gentleman who 
happened to be slim. I beueve that twopence a 
week is the payment made for education by 
young individuals of this dass, and that the in- 


trodnetion of the half-time principle, which I 
have heard somettiing in theHouse of Commons, 
would, in fact, would—just so. 

It is very difficult for me to tell this bore of 
a story, hut I dare say some fellow will make it 
right for me, and all that sort of thing. You 
see, the fact of the matter is, I don’t know. 
Robin isn’t a bad fellow in town, he certainly 
is very particular about his dinners ; but when 
I had gone a little further down the lane, I found 
a little girl with a creature, that she called a 
hedgepig, wrapped up in her pinafore, and 
ascertained from her that tliis too was for the 
squire, and that he gave sixpence apiece for 
licdgcpigs. From this little pig-dealer 1 further 
ascertained that the squire was my brother ' 
Robin, at whose house in Turmntshire I was, 
for the first time in my life, going to spend a 
month, and she said that he was “ mam fond 
o’ twoads.” Knowing too well that he was a 
good fellow with strong new-fangled notions, ' 
and that he had been to France, I very decidedly 
lost appetite. For he is just the sort of man 
who will not slop at frogs, when ho has once 
convinced himself that frogs are eatable. 

I liad come down to enjoy the country, of 
which 1 see very little. My man, Jenkinson, 
went down the day before, with boxes and all 
that sort of thing. I had nothing but time on 
my hands, and there I was, sauntering down 
the lane three hours before I was expected. 
There was a great noise being made overhead, 
liy flocks of what 1 believed to bo blackbirds, 
but from information since received, know to be 
rooks. The day was warm, there was running 
water introduced by the side of the path, and 
some niceisli lii.tlc flowers had been set, with 
much skill, underneath the hedges. The whole 
efl'cet of the lane was very good. It wanted 
breadth, and was in parts a little smudgy; still, 

I do not hesitate to say that it was well put to¬ 
gether. Robin tells me that the effect all 
comes of itself; but 1 flatter myself that I 
know Beverley’s work when I see it, and if 
Squire Robin hasn’t had Beverley down to 
make the set scenes round about his place, he 
may have had Grieve or Fenton. In fact, he 
half confesses this; for, when I say that I expect 
to come upon his transformation scene some 
day, he tells me that if I want to sec that, I 
must stop with him till Christmas. 

When I had passed the lodge gate, there w'as 
a twittering and singing of buds, that reminded 
me strongly of the garden scene in the Hugue¬ 
nots. Presently I diverged from the path, to 
look at a stone tower, built upon a sort of high 
loo-table, which was also made of stone. Tne 
tower was full of holes, and every bole was a 
bird’s-ncst. Jenkinson, by the exercise of his 
own valuable instinct, had, by smpll, sight, or a 
sixth sense proper to his calfing, perceived me, 
though he was far away inside the house. I 
have since learnt that a snail has nearly the 
same sense of the ripening of an apricut. At | 
the moment the lodge gate swung after me, he 
rose, I believe, from llis beer in the kitchen, and j 
made straight towards me, although shrubs, 
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trees, aud the level of the CTOund, concealed me 
from his sight. He reached me when I was 
■ looking at the birds. 

! “Starlings, sir,” he said. I always expect 
I Jenkinsou to find me every information. 

“ Is not that the bird mentioned in Sterne’s 
; Sentimental Journey ?” 

I “ I don’t know, sir. Bat I will take care to 
I ascertain. Mr. Robin, sir, builds these nests his- 
I self for the birds.” 

! “ Builds nests for the birds!” 

“ Yes, sir, and he’s now making a owl’s nest.” 

Not so, for Robin had spied me out, and with 
a tremendous view halloo was bearing down 
; upon me. But he is fat, and the breath soon 
i goes out of him. When he had welcomed me, 
I as we walked on towards the house, he took 

I out his handkerchief to wipe his forehead, and 
' Jenkinson, who followed us, leaped with a great 

■ yell three feet high. Tor, out of Robin’s hand- 

■ kerchief there fell a little snake. 

“ Ah,” said my squire, “ 1 forgot. Don’t be 
alarmed, Mr. Jenkinson; it’s only a blind-worm 
I that I just now picked up in the wood. Don’t 
let it glide away.” Robin was down on it, 

I caught it, and put his finger in its mouth. “It 
cannot bite you, you see; has only just got 
! tooth enough to hold a slug; so perhaps you 
' would not mind obliging me, Mr. Jenkinson, by 
; carrying it at once into the walled garden 
j yonder. Lay it on any of the flower-beds.” 

I Jenkinson turned blue and gasped, but made 
I no answer. “ Why, it’s only a lizard, man 1” 

’ I said Robin the bold. “ Come, Richard, you and 

I will take the garden on our way.” I was glad 
to find that, whether snake, lizard, or worm, the 
’ thing was going in the direction of the gardener, 

; and not of the cook. 

I It was a very fresh and pretty garden that we 

I went into—superior, indeed, to Margaret’s in 

' I Gounod’s Faust—walled all round, and in the 
entrance, when the door was open, fhcre re- 
j mained a nref ty high slab of slate that served as 
a very odd sort of threshold, over which we had 
! to step. It was a garden full of flowers and 

I I fruit, with little hedges and banks, .-ind grottos 
and shaded nooks, and in one of the shadiest 

i I corners there was a .shallow pan of water lot into 
the earth. “ That’s for my frogs,” said Robin. 

I “ Are—are you very fond of frogs ?” 

I “Very. But give me a good toad. He’s 
! worth a basketful of apricots !” 

It seemed to me amazing I hat perversion of 
taste could extend so far. I groaned within 
i myself. I wanted my lunch, and I dreaded my 
j lunch, and now that Robin was in his garden 
j knee-deep in his hobby, what chance was there 
I that I should ever get my luiieh ? 
j “ So a toad’s worth a basketful of apricots,” 
I said, defert'litially. 

“Yes. Why, Dick, do you know what he 
feeds upon ? Slugs, man; moths, grubs, cater¬ 
pillars^ And how they fatten him 1 If you 
liave any regard for delicacies of the season, it’s a 
real pleasure to know that you’ve some good fat 
toads in the garden. It isn’t only in the garden 
they’re good. I’ve three now in the kitchen.” ^ 


" But how does the cook -— — ” « 

“ Well, I’d some trouble at first to make the 
maids like them, but they’re getting Fond of 
them now.” 

“ You don’t say so ?” 

“ Yes, they call them Blub, Squat, and 
Squiddle, and declare that the creatures know 
their names. I had a comfortable hole in the 
wall made for them under the dresser—nice 
aud damp; there they keep out of harm’s way 
in the daytime, and come out at night to eat 
the cockroaches.” 

Here was a relief to my mind j I felt rather 
more appetite for lunch. This, too, explained’ 
the hedgepigs, perhaps. "I have met with the 
fact,” I said, “ in some newspaper, or heard in 
some opera, that a hodgepig will feed upon 

“ Yes, the little hedgehog will do that. But 
I like him here in the garden. There’s a hedge 
here on purpose for him and the blind-worm. I 
like my little friends to feel at home. They 
can’t get out, you see; we’re walled all rounil, 
and tlie stone at the door is more Ilian they can 
climb over. So I got up a good stock of frogs 
and toads, laid in a few hedgehogs and blind- 
worms, advertised apartments to let for a couple 
of brown owls, got very good tenants, leave sU the 
birds of the air free to peck about, except that I 
balk them with a little ucttiiig over the best fruit, 
•and now—see what fruit and flowers I have !” 

“ What do you mean by advertising apart¬ 
ments to let for owls ? Do you mean that yon 
advci tised for somebody to sell you owls P” 

“ No. The birds themselves saw the adver¬ 
tisement and came, tried the lodgings, liked 
them, and agreed to stop. I always advertise 
for any birds I want. Didn’t you see as you 
came in, how well my advertisement for starlings 
had been answered ?” 

“Now, I am not going to believe. Bob, tUbt 
Turmutshiro birds take in a local paper. You 
may think me a cockney, but I know bettor than 
Maf. And besides, what do you want with owls 
and stalling.^, and all that sort of thing P If 
you were to a.sk me just now what I want, I • 
should say a bit of chicken.” 

“ Wc’li go in to lunch this minute. But 
look at my tenants the owls. They’re not afraid 
of us, you sec.” I fought after Robin through 
some bushes, and found in a dark comer two 
owls blinking on a perch in a hollow tree, who 
looked good naturedly at us, and displayed no 
trepidation. “ I found the tree in the wood, and . 
fixed the stump here, hollowed it, put in a com¬ 
fortable perch, and left it undisturbed. After a 
few weeks these owls found it out, and took pos¬ 
session. We quite understand each other now.” 

“ And what rent do your tenants pay P” 

“ They pay me in tulips and hyacinths, by 
eatching all the mice, and it isn’t only the bulbs 
that the mice nibble. IWierever I ran, in 
garden or farm, X make a comfortable comer for 
the owls. It cost me some trouble to make a 
glace here that a weasel would be snug in, but 
with a little trouble I have managed that, I 
dare say a weasel is not a safe neighbour to 
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tafe while the weasel is ray da; watchman ludd 
the owls are my &%ht watiduuea >against tim 
little felons. The mole’s a capital (map in his 
way, but when his way in a garden is under 
flower-beds or up and down a lawn, then I thank 
the weasel for being fond of him. I would keep 
the shrew-mouse here if 1 could, for he is not 
a mouse, and feeds on insects, bat I doubt 
wteher my rat and mouse police would recog¬ 
nise the zoological distinction. The kestrel is a 
famous Biouser, by the way, besides eating the 
&t moths and beetles that sow grubs over the 
garden. I advertised for kestrels, and have 
several good families.” 

“Well, but such highflyers are not to be 
tempted with tree-stumps. You don’t mean to say 
that you get np a tree to build a kestrel’s nest ?” 

“If a boy could do that, Dick, he’d be of 
more use to bis neighbours than when he climbs 
a tree to take a nest. No. Luckily for us the 
kestrels never iJiean to ruin themselves by house¬ 
building. They like to take a nest on a tree- 
top, that has been left empty by tlie crows. I 
secure them some commodious crows’ nests in 
an aiiy situation, and in due season haven’t to 
wait long before they come. Of course, too, 
it is to my advantage that (he birds know where 
they are safe. The bird 1 won’t eal, I don’t kill.” 

“But you draw such crowds of birds into 
your place that I wonder the farmers hereabouts 
don’t prosecute you. What a lot they must eat! 
Those towers full of starlings, for example.” 

“Yes. The farmers used to slay the starlings, 
but now they know better. To see them picking 
the ticks oB' the sheep, and the grubs out of the 
grass, and think that not many years ago the 
very men, whose wealtli they were guarding 
murdered them by wholesale! Even now, there 
are farmers who will say that they suck pigeons’ 
eggs, because they like’the look of a dovecote, 
and go in to see their friends the pigeons.” 

“ Then that stone tower of yours is a starling- 
eoteP” 

“Just so. After the plan of Mr. Waterton’s, 
at Walton Hall, where ml the birds are adver¬ 
tised for, and the crops and flowers are always 
in sound health. I build it upon a stone table, 
that no cat, rat, or weasel, can jump on or climb; 
I make holes all over it by leaving out stones, 
narrow tlie way into each hole so that there is 
room for a starling to go in and out, but not 
room enough for a rook, magpie, or jay; and 
there’s the cot that contents them. My gardener 
is going to believe in all the birds, by the year 
eighteen ’seventy. At present he believes in 
hm of them, but thinks we must make up for 
lost work of the birds of prey that civilisation 
has cleared out of the land, by killing a certain 
number of the BtUe birds, if it is only just to 
keep them under.” 

“ That sounds sensible.” 

“ Nevertheless it’s a fallacy. Tor, you see, 
eivilisation, while it has thinned the ranks of 
their enemies has increased enormously ohr 
want of tlie service of those little birds. The 


more the wild land is cultivated, the more is our’ 
need of sharp little eyes and faeab to clear the 
caterpillars from the leaves of herb wid tree, to • 
pick away the wire-worms, the oookebafer grubs, 
and all the other creatures that prevent the earth 
from yielding to man aU her inmease. Look at 
the cockchafer. Every oookebafer that flies has 
lived for three years underground as a great fat 
grub, goTging itself on the roots of onr grass 
and vegetables. It lays eggs without end, and 
ruins lawns, meadows, corn-fields. _ When you 
are angry with the rooks for pecking np your 
lawn-” ^ 

“ My dear Bob, we have no lawns m Picca- 
diUy.” 

“ I say, Dick, when my gardener tells me that 
the rooks make the lawn ragged, I teU him to 
roll it, and bless them for having taken so much 
pains to clear it of cockchafer grubs. They 
follow the plough, grub-picking, as indus¬ 
triously as if each were paid by flie farmer for 
his day’s woik, and meant to earn his wages. 

In one place, where the rooks had all been I 
massacred, the farmers were obliged to pay wo- ! 
men to follow the plough, and to do imperfectly I 
for hire what the birds did perfectly well for 
nothing. Near Blois, after the birds had been I 
massacred, the children had to do their work, ' 
and made so little head against the insects, that ' 
cockchafers and their grubs were caught and ' 
measured by the bushel. Whole crops are dc- i 
stroyed by wire-worm, Uie underground grub of i! 
the little skip-jack beetle. There’s hardly a |i 
little bird that doesn’t occupy much of its time i| 
ill picking the ground clear of wire-worm, so 'i 
the birds do for man what he cannot do for him- ‘! 
self. Even the heaviest iron rollers passed over ;' 
the land leave the wire-worm unhurt.” i| 

“ Certainly. Exactly. I see all tliat you mean ; i 
to say. On cultivated laud up with the birds, j 
and down with all the insects.” ; 

“ No, Dick, not all the insects.” My ven- ' 
tuve was an unlucky one. “ Not all the insects, i 
Wc have friends among them. There’s a beetle i 
just now at your foot that 1 can’t have too many j 
of. He’s the golden ground-beetle, and he slays ^ 
my enemies without touching my plants. He’s I 
a fierce hunter of cockchafers. The French | 
know his worth, and call him the gardener, i 
Then I have set up a colony of glow-worms, 
for the glow-worm feeds on snails; and, if it 
were possible for a dead mouse to lie here, a 
couple of sexton beetles would get under him 
and bury him neatly in little more than a day, 
taking hinj out of sight, and clearing him off by 
laying their eggs where the grubs would eat up 
his body. Another famous friend of ours among 
.the insects is the ladybird. The ladybirds will 
come in swarms to save the hop-crop when it 
is much afflicted with aphides, op green bKght. 

In hops that is called the fly, and somestiimes 
does damage enough to make a difl'erenoe of 
two hundred thousand pounds to the hop duty. 

In the midst of the aphides, wherever slro finds 
them, the ladybird lays her eggs, and the larvse 
born among them eat them up for us so greedily 
that thousands and thousands of the green 
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^hides are cleared off by tbe family of one in favoar of the fruits and floerers; but if one 
. small ladybird. It should be high treason to were only just to one’s small frieitds, and got 
kill a ladybird in a iower-garden. The Erenoh rid of the mean spirit of grudge, against boys ' 
knew also the value of this insect before they as well as against birds, there was no reason 
found out the uses of the birds, and in some why the whole land should not aboand with 
parts of the country their gardeners will take fruit and flower. Hundreds, thousands of 
pains to put ladybirds on green-house plants miles of highway and railway line might be 
that they particularly cherish. So you see, planted, like many a continental road, with 
Hick-—-” hardy fruit trees. “And it was preposterous,” 

The dear fellow was off like a schoolboy after he said, “ that the whole country should go 
a white bntterfly. With a good deal of puffing without the wealth and comfort of a great 
he CBimlit it neatly under his wide-awake, and annual fruit harvest, in order that boys—who 
killed it on the spot. would after all also be so far fed- by what 

“ Well,” I said, “it’s worse than bird-murder they took—should not have the opportunity of 
to kill an innocent creature like that.” knocking a few bushels down from the ti^, 

“ Innocent! How many fat devouring cater- or pocketing the windfalls.” 
pillars is a creature like that able to flU my To which my only reply was, that 1 did not 
garden with, when she sows two crops in a year! myself object to abundance of food, and that I 
It’s so much meat lost to the sparrows, but heard the dinner-bell. 

there is plenty left for them. How cleverly _ \ _ 

those little birds pick over a tree! No trouble 

to them to stoop, no difficulty of reaching. COMPETITION WALLAHS. 

Now they are down at the root, now they are - 

up on the tree-top, now they are searching with Thb neat little statements I have forwarded 
their bright little eyes far in among the branches, as to my age, health, and morals, have satisfied 
You cant buy such hand-picking. And they that Board of Commissioners with whom I have 
nip mischief in the bnd—yes, you will say, and become familiar by reason of the correspondence 

the bud with it-” I liave had tlie honour to hold with them, and 

“ No, I won’t, Robin. I won’t say anything whom I have come to regard with quite a filial 
until I see my lunch.” reverence; and I mii now on my way to be ex- 

“ Well, come along then ; but if you do see a amined at Boilington House as a candidate for 

little bird breaking your fruit-buds to get at the C-1 S-e of H—r M- y in I-a 

the insects, don’t be too sure that it's all mis- (obvious reasons preventing being more explicit), 
chief. He wants that which hurts the hud, and In common with all other sensible people, I dis- 
if the bud were not broken it would, in obubly, approve of the competitive system, but that is no 
fall fruitless, while being found infesicd aud leason why I should not profit by it if possible, 
picked off at once, the tree gets time to throw I enter the court-yard, and straightway find 
out more healthy blossom. I wou’t deny that a mjself among many wallahs of various degrees 
WllGncU or a titmouse may do an ounce of inis- and aspects. There are anxious'wallahs, swell 
chief as against its pound of good. But, depend wallahs, seedy wollalis, confident wallahs, fie- 
upon it, wliat is said of the sparrow is true sponding wallahs, careless wallahs, and many 
generally of aU these little fellows—that if he other species of wallahs. These are prowling 
eats a bushel of coruin a year, he gives a about smgly or in couples, waiting for the dread 
quarter in exchange for it. One thing before liour to strike when they must enter on their 
we go in, Btck. 1 should very much like .you higldy unpleasant ordeal. Some hold books and • 
to see a frog feeding. If you’d lie down with bits of paper scrawled all over, out of which they 
me in this trench under tlie hedge, so that we are cramming up to the last moment. These are 
should be quite unobserved, you’d sec the frogs the anxious wallahs. Ever and anon they dive 
hunting the insects, and might even be so for- deep into their books or notes, and on emerging 
tnnate as to see the blind-worm eat a slug.” again are seen to mutter to themselves, and 
“ Not now ; not now.” smile with satisfaction as they fix a date or 

“ Well, you are right. The best time is conjugation in their already overloaded brains, 
after dark. We will come out after dinner— whence it is pretty sure to slip and be missing 
and, dear me, it wants but half an hour of when wanteti. The swell wallahs stand about 
dinner-time—we’ll come out after dinner, Dick, in elegant postures, tapping the ground with 
with a bull’s-eye lantern. All the slugs aud their canes, and mentally criticising tbe peg- 
grubs come up then, and the moths are about, tops of other wallahs with an occasional glance 
and ve shall see how the toad shambles after of approval at their own. These wallahs are 
them and eats them up.” above cramming. The seedy wallahs (of whom 

“ It’s almost dinner-time, Robin, as you say. I am sorry to see so large a proportion) strike 
1 I had a presentiment when I came here that I defiant attitudes, and endeavour to seem at fteir 
I should have to lunch on frogs and toads, and I ease: an attempt in which they signally frul. The 
' have done so. But now let us dine.” confident waJlalis—^whose name is anting but 

As we went out of the walled garden, and Legion—wear a most aggravatingly satbfied 
Robin locked the door, he wished me to observe iCad well-crammed look, and I, not being at all 
t^t he chose to wall in his preserves, in order that confident or well crammed, immediatdy hate 
he might keep np a more exact balance of li|s’ them all; The desponding wallahs look doleful 
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in the extreme, and make convulsive efforts to 
cram up just a little more hefijre they go in, and 
then give it up as useless, till a fresh conviction 
of their desperate sil nation urges them on to a 
fresh trial. The careless wallahs (chiefly those 
who are under the maximum age for candidates, 
and who, if plucked this time, have inore chances 
left) walk about vaguely, and seem to think the 
whole thing a bore. I notice two Parsees and 
a Hindoo (all included by the other wallahs 
under the somewhat contemptuous dcsigpation 
of “ niggers”); the former in their own proper 
Oriental costume, the latter looking incongruous 
in an European suit of black. The general opinion 
of the wallahs seems to be that these niggers 
have no business here, and that their impudence 
in coming up for exam is a gross outrage, and 
a thing which ought not to be. 

While I am making these observations, I see 
a man who has been to the same grinder’s as my¬ 
self, and I go up to him. He is cramming out 
of a hook, but that doesn’t matter, because if 1 
can stop his cramming, and drive out of his 
head what he has just put into it, so much the 
less chance will he have of beating me in the 
exam. So 1 stiek to him till it is time to go in, 
and I receive from him fabulous accounts of the 
number of men who have come up. “Two 
hundred and fifty, by Jove! and only sixty 
appointments going!” I hm terrified to hear 
what a number of wonderful geniuses there 
are among them. “ One man is certain to pass 
first in mathematics. There he is, leaning 
against the pillar there, with a green umbrella.” 
(I could devour him, umbrella and all.) “ That’s 
young Brown of Pembroke, who is sure to 
make full marks in classics.” (I should like to 
see the portico fall and crush young Brown of 
Pembroke.) 

The clock strikes, and a shudder runs 
through the crowd, and we slowly and mourn¬ 
fully enter the hsJl prepared for our recep¬ 
tion. Giving our numbers, we are directed 
to our places, and sit down, ail in a flutter. 
Presently the examiner enters, and the printed 
questions are distributed. Some of us are rather 
surprised and disgusted to find that the subject 
is the History of the Laws and Constitution of 
a certain Country. Many of us had trusted 
that this subject would come on at a later stage, 
and had not properly crammed for it; hut 
there’s no help for it, so we go to work and 
make the best of it. Some of the questions 
I found I could do, and did. Others I found 
I could not do, but did all the same : acting on 
Uie principle, useful in all exams, of “ making 
shots” at everything on the chance of hitting 
something. And here, I regret to say, I was 
compelled to be guilty of a slight hypocrisy. 
We were requirdSi to write the life of a certain 
historical personage whom I detest; 1 wrote, 
not a withering satire, but a fervid culogium on 
him 1 Well, the competitive system is charge¬ 
able with it, that’s all I know. 

Looking round from time to time, I was able 
to see how the other wallahs were getting on, and 
became well or ill affected towards thein accord¬ 


ingly. If I saw a wallah writing rapidly, but 
steadily and continually, I knew he was “well I 
up,” and could have crushed him. If I saw 
a wallah burying his fingers in his hair, and 
making use of his pen as if it were something 
to eat, I bore him no malice, and would have 
done him no harm. Now and then, a wallah 
would arrive at the end of bis stock of know¬ 
ledge, would deliver up his papers, and walk 
out of the room; as the number of deputing 
wallahs increased, so also did the satisfaction of 
those who remained. Curious to see how the 
niggers fared, 1 watched them whenever I had 
notliing else to do. They wrote away like mad¬ 
men. He in the European costume appeared 
to be in a perpetual state of delight and bright 
idea. After musing awhile, he would suddenly 
grin from ear to ear (a considerable distance), 
and dash down on paper the sentiments that had 
occurred to him. 

The performances were varied by little excur¬ 
sions made by divers wallahs to the presiding 
examiner, for the purpose of asking insane ques¬ 
tions on the questions, and getting, if possible, ' 
some cine to (heir answers. But J was too old j 
a stager at examinations for this kind of thing. 
The only purpose for which I would approach 
an examiner, would be to hold my paper close 
up before his eyes, to conceal some little opera¬ 
tion going on between confederate examiners. 
This 1 have seen practised with success ; other¬ 
wise I would advise wallahs to keep their places. 

Such as I hate described was the course of 
most days of the paper exam. Most subjects 
came loo soon upon the wallalis, and it was 
sometimes laughable to see the frank acknow¬ 
ledgment of tlicir ignorance made by these young 
por.sons. No one was allowed to leave the room 
until after the expiration of half an hoar from the 
time fixed for the commencement of the exami¬ 
nation. Every day, a few left as soon as the 
half hour was up, but on one day in particular 
this desire for an early departure was very con- 
yiicuous. It was the day for, let us say, ancient 
Coptic, and w c had an exceedingly stiff paper 
on Coptic history and literature. 'The instant 
the half-hour struck, about twenty wallahs rose 
as one wallah, seized their hats and sticks, and 
rushed off, to tlie surprise and delight of the rest. 

As the exam proceeded, 1 came to find out the pe¬ 
culiarities of different wallahs, and was able to 
form a rough estimate of their chances of passing. 

I generally found that those who talked loudest, 
knew least, and that those who displayed the pro- 
foundest contempt for our tyrants, the examiners, 
took the greatest pains to stand well in the sight 
of those magnates. One wallah proclaimed to an 
admiring circle that if old Dash expcote l him 
to put the vowel points to his Hebrew composi¬ 
tion, old Dash would find himself mistaken. 
And yet I saw this very wallah, w'ho sat just 
before me, painfully and laboriously distributing 
the despised points he had vow'cd to neglact. 

It is wonderful what mistakes one makes in 
an examination, through hurry or carelessness, 
without discovering them untd one has sent in 
all one’s papers, and left the room. Thus 1 com- 
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mitted the mconceirable blunder of translating 
• the ancient British cUwfdbrj as if it were 
cllwdbry: a most heinous fault, as any one ac¬ 
quainted with that lannuace (hem !) will see at 
once. On the other hand, I was consoled by 
finding that I had made some capital " shots,” 
and that others had made blunders as bad as, 
if not worse than, mine. Our work in the morn¬ 
ing lasted from ten till one; in the afternoon 
from three till six. After coming from the room, I 
great was the comparison of notes among 
wallahs uncertain of the correctness of their 
answera, and anxious to see if other wallahs had 
given the same. 

I was not sorry when the paper work was 
over, and the viva voce began. It was my first 
viva voce exam, and 1 was rather in .doubt as 
to my coming off with flying colours. How¬ 
ever, my first day’s experience reassured me a 
little. Going to the appointed place, I entered 
a large room marked Wailing-Boom, and fur¬ 
nished with two large tables, and with many 
hard chairs for the repose of the wallah body; 
also with several morning papers for the 
solace and improvement of the wallah mind. 
Gradually the wallahs dropped in, and the exa¬ 
miners also made their appearance : flitting to 
their separate rooms, there to await their victims. 

I thanked my stars that 1 was the first summoned 
to be examined on a certain science, for tlie 
examiner’s temper would he unruffled by the 
perversity or stupidity of previous wallahs, and 
he would therefore be more likely to deal mildly 
with me. He asked me to be seated, and I seated 
myself accordingly at a little table opposite 
him, and waited with palpitation for what lie 
had to say. He asked me what I had read on 
the science, and I satd 1 had read the woiks of 
Professors Buggins, Muggins, and Juggins. 11 
was then given a good many stiff questions from | 
the books of those distinguished authors, and 
on the whole, answered them well. In about a 
quarter of an hour 1 was dismissed, well iJeased 
with the result of my first viva vocc. 

When I re-entered the waiting-room, I was 
received by divers wallahs with the questions 
“ Where have you been ?” “ Wliat did he ask 
you P” “ Was it hard ?” and so forth. Satisfying 
those perturbed wallahs to the best of my abi¬ 
lity, I waited for my next viva vocc, which did 
not come on until the afternoon; in tlie mean 
time, I was rejoiced to hear from a wallah who 
had heard it from undoubted authority, tliat the 
niathomatical papers (for which 1 liad not gone 
in) had been tearfully stiff, and would be sure 
to bring many a wallah to grief. As with the 
paper work, so with the viva voce, one day was 
very like another; but the bragging wallahs 
were now mo»e bragging than ever in their ac¬ 
counts of the merciless way in which they had 
either browbeaten and intimidated, or Mattered 
and cajoled, the luckless examiners. 

At fast, it was all over, and after about ten 
days of worry and hard work, I took myself off 
to enjoy a little country air and laziness. 
A^Tiether I passed or did not pass, is busi¬ 
ness i but this outline of the proceedings at wha( 


it b the pleasure of competition' w/llahs to call 
“ exam,” is very much at the service of all whom 
it may or may not concern. 


THE GLOW-WOEM. 

Some Apes found a Glow-worm 
Shining in the night; 

A little drop of radiance 
Tenderly alight. 

Ho! ho! chattered they, 

•Grinning all together, 

- We’ll make a tire to warm us— 

’Tia joliy cold weather. • 

With dry sticks and dead leaves 
AH the Apes came, 

Piled a heap, and squatted round, 

To blow it into dame. 

But flm wouldn’t kindle so; 

■Vain their wasted breath! 

Only they put out the glow— 

And tlie worm to death. 

Glow-worms are meant to.shine! 
Apes can’t blow them hot, 

Just to warm tlieir foolish hands. 

Or boil the desh-pot. 

Thus the world would use the poet 
With his light of lore; 

Probably his worth may be 
Better known above. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

By the side of most railways out of London, 
one may see Alms-IIouses and Retreat s (gene¬ 
rally with a Wing or a Centre wanting, and am¬ 
bitious of being mucli bigger tlian they are), 
some of whicli are newly-founded Institutions, 
and some old cstubUsIiments transplanted.- These 
is a tendency in these pieces of architecture to 
slioot upward unexpectedly, like Jack’s bean¬ 
stalk, and to be ornate in spires of Chapels and 
lanterns of Halls, which might lead to the em- 
bellisliment of tlie air with many castles of ques¬ 
tionable beauty but for the restraining considera¬ 
tion of expense. However, the managers, being 
always of a sanguine temperament, comfort them¬ 
selves with plans and elevations of Loomings in 
the future, and are influenced in the present by 
philanthropy towards the railway passengers. 
For, the question how prosperous and promising 
the buildings can Be made to look in their eyes, 
usually supersedes the lesser question how they 
can be turned to the best account for the inmates. 

Why none of the people who reside in these 
places everlookoutor window, or take an airing 
in the piece of ground which is going to be a 
garden by-and-by, is one of the wonders I have 
added to my always-lengthening list of the won¬ 
ders of the world. I have got it into my mind 
that they live in a state of chronic injury and 
resentment, and on that account refuse-to deco¬ 
rate tlie building with a human interest. As I 
have known legatees deeply injured by a bequest 
of five hundred pounds because it was not five 
thousand} and os 1 was once acquainted with a 
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K loner 6n the Public to the extent of two 
red a year, who perpetiiall;^ anatbemaiiaed 
his Conntry because he was not in the receipt of 
fpur, hanog no cdsim whaterer to sixpence: so 
perhaps it usaally happens, within certain limits, 
that to get a Utile hmp is to get a notion of being 
defrauded more. " How do they pass their 
Uves in this beautiful and peaceful place!” 
was the subject of my speculation with a 
! visitor who once accompanied me to a charming 
Tustio retreat for old men and women; a quaint 
ancient foundation in a pleasant English county, 

, bdhind^a picturesque church and among rich 
old convent gardens. There, were but some 
I dozen or so of houses, and we agreed that we 
i would talk with the inhabitants, as th^ sat 
' in their groined roomk between the light of their 
fires and thh light shining in at their latticed 
windows, and would find out. They passed 
thdr lives in considering themselves mulcted of 
certain ounces of tea by a deaf old steward who 
I Uved among them in the quadrangle. There was 
no reason to snppose that any such ounces of tea 
i had ever been In existence, or that the old 
steward .so much as knew what was the matter; 
—he passed his life in considering himself pe- 
riodicmly defi'auded of a birch-hroom by the 
beadle. 

' But it is neither to old Alms-Houses in the 
1 county, nor to new Alms-Houses by the railroad, 
that these present Uncommercial notes relate. 


ways as you go to TitbuU’s. I take the ground 
to have risen m those parts since Titbnll^ time,, 
and you drop into his dom^ by threq stone 
steps. So did I first drop into it, veiy nearly 
sinking my brows against TithuU’s pump, which 
stends with its back to the thorougbEare just in¬ 
side the gate, and has a conceited air of review¬ 
ing TitbuU’s pensioners. 

“ And a worse one,” said a virulent old man 
with a pitcher, “ there isn’t nowhere. A harder 
one to work, nor a grudgiaer one to yield, there 
isn’t nowhere!” This old man wore a long coat, 
such as we see Hogarth’s Chairmen represented 
with, and it was of that peculiar green-pea hue 
without the green, which seems to come of 
poverty. It bad that peculiar smell of 
cupboard which seems to come of poverty. 

“ The pump is rusty, perhaps,” said I. 

“ Not tt‘‘ said the old man, regarding it with 
undiluted virulence in his watery eye. “ It never 
were fit to be termed a pump. That’s what’s ( 
the matter with it.” 

“ Whose fault is that ?” said I. 

The old man, who had a working mouth 
which seemed to be trying to masticate bis i' 
anger and to find that it was too hard and there 1 1 
was too much of it, replied, “ Thom gentlemen.” i 
“ What gentlemen ?” i' 

“Maybe you’re one of ’em?” said the old Ij 
man, suspiciousiv. ' 

“ The trustees ?” : 


I They refer back to journeys made among those 
common-place smoky • fronted London Alms- 
Houses, with a little paved court-yard in front 
enclosed by iron railings, which have got snowed 
i up, as it were, by bricks and mortar; which 
were once in a suburb, but are now in the 
densely populated town; gaps in the busy life 
, around them, parentheses in the close and blotted 
text of the streets. 

I Sometimes, these Alms-Houses belong to a 
! Company or Society. Sometimes, they wore 

I established by individuals, and are nia.niaiiicd 
out of private funds bequeathed in perpetuity 
long ago. My favourite among them is Tit- 

j bull’s, wliieli establishment is a picture of many, 
j Of Titbull I know no more than that he decoa.sed 
in 1733, that hie Christian name was Sampsan, 
and his social designation Esquire, and that he 
founded these Alms-Houses as Dwellmgs for 
Nine Poor Women and Six Poor Men by his 
i I Wffl and Testament. I should not know even 
jl this much, but for its being iuscribed on a grim 
■: I stone very difficult to read, let into the front of 
i i the oaitre house of Tilbull’s Alms-Houses, and 

I I which stone is ornamented atop with a piece 
r of sculptured drapery resembling the effigy of 
i 'Ktbull’s bath-towel. 

i! TitbolTs Alms-Houses are in the cast of Lon- 
,; don, in a great highway, in a poor busy and 
thronged neighbourhood. Old iron and fried fish, 
jj cough drops and artificial flowers, boiled pigs’- 
, I feet and household furniture that looks as it it 
i' were polished up with lip-salve, umbrellas full 
l! of Total li^dture and saucers full of shell-fish 
I i is 8 green juioe which I hope is natural to them 
I i when tlieifliealth is good, garnish the .paved side- 
|I 


“ I wouldn’t trust ’em myself,” said the viru¬ 
lent oldman. i 

“ If you mean the gentlemen who administer 
this place, no, 1 am not one of them; nor have j 
I over so much as heard of them.” ; 

“ 1 wish 1 never heard of them,” gasped the 
old man; “at my time of life—with the i, 
rheumatics—drawing water—from that thing !” i 

Not to be deluded into calling it a Pump, the I \ 
old man gave it another virulent look, took up || 
Ills pitcher, and carried it into a comer dwelling- 
house, sliutting the door after him. 

Looking around and seeing that each little 
house was a house of two little rooms; and 
seeing that the little oblong court-yard in front 
was like a graveyard for the inhabitants, saving 
that no word was engraven on its flat dry stones; 
and seeing that tlie currents of life and noise 
ran to and fro outside, having no more to do with 
the place than if it were a sort of low-water 
mark on a lively beach; I say, seeing this and 
nothing else, 1 was going out at the gate when 
one of the doors opened. 

“ Was you looking for anything, sir ?” asked 
a tidy well-favoured woman. 

iteally, no ; I couldn’t say I was. 

“ Not wanting any one, sir ?” 

“No—at least 1—pray whatsis the name of 
the elderly gentleman who lives in the comer 
there ?” 

The tidy woman stepped out to be sure of 
the door 1 indicated, and she and the pfimp and 
1 stood all three in a row with our backs to the 
thoroughfare. 

“Oh! His name is Mr. Battens,” said Uie 
tidy woman, dropping her voice. j 
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"I hnve just been talking with him.” widow, slightingly, “they countlimong thein- 

“Indeed P” said the tidy woman. “Ho! I selves. Tney do not count among us. Mr. 
wonder Mr. Battens talked I” Battens is that exceptbnal that he hare written 

“ Is he usually so silent P” to the gentlemen n»ny times and hare worsted 

"Well, Mr. Battens is the oldest here—^that the case against them. Thereforehe hare took 
is to say, the oldest of tte old gentlemen—in a higher CTOund. But we do not,, as a rule, 
point of residence.” greatly reckon the old gentlemen.” 

She had a way of passing her hands orer and Pnrsuing the subject, I found it to he tradi- 
nnder one another as she spoke, that was not lionally settled among the poor ladies, that the 
only tidy but propitiatory; so I asked lier if I poor gentlemen, wliaterer their ages, were all rery 
might look at her little sitting-room ? She old indeed, and in a state of dotage. I also dis- 
wiUingly replied Yes, and we went into it to- corered that the juniors and new comers pre- 
gether: she learing the door open, with an eye served, for a time, a waning disposition to beheve. 
as I understood to the social proprieties. Tile m Titbull and,his trustees, but that as they 
door opening at once into the room witiiout any gained social standing they lost this faith, and 
intervening entry, even scandal must have been disparaged Titbull and all his works, 
silenced by the precaution. Improving my acquaintance subsequent^ with 

It was a gloomy little chamber, bul. clean, add this respected lady, whose name was Mrs. Mitts, 
with a mng of wallflower in the window. On and occasionally dropping in upon her with a 
the chimney-piece were two peacock’s feathers, little offering of sound Family Hyson in my 
a carved ship, a few shells, and a black profile pocket, I gradually became familiar with the inner 
with one eyelash; whether this portrait purported politics and ways of TitbuU’s Alms-Houses. But 
to be male or female passed my comprehension, 1 never could Bud out who the trustees were, or 
until my hostess informed me that it was her where they were: it being one of the fixed ideas 
only son, and “cniite a speaking one.” of the place that those authorities must be 

“He is alive, I hope ?” vaguely and mysteriously mentioned as “the 

“ No, sir,” said the widow, “ he were cast gentlemen” only. The secretary of “ the gen- 
away in China.” This was said with a modest | ' 
sense of its reflecting a certain geographical 
distinction on his mother. 

“ If the old gentlemen here arc not given to 
talking,” said I, “ I hope the old ladi^ are ?— 
not that you are one,” 



bearing of a lawyer’s clerk. I had it from Mrs. 


She shook her head. “You see they gel so Mitts’s lips in a very confidential moment, that 
cross.” Mr. Battens vi as once “ had up before the gen- 

“How is that ?” tlcrnen” to stand or fall by lii.s accusations, and 

"Well, whether the gentlemen really do de- that an old shoe was thrown after liini on his 
privo us of any little matters which ought to be departure Irom the hurldiiig on this dread 
ours by rights, 1 cannot say for certain ; but errand;—not ineffectually, for, the interview re- 
the- opinion of the old ones is they do. And suiting in a plumber, was considered to haye 
Mr. Battens he do even go so far as to doubt encircled the temples of Mr. Battens with the 
whether credit is due to the Founder. For Mr. wreath of victory. 

Battens lie do say. anyhow he got his name up In Titbull’s Alms-Houses, the local society is 
by it and he done it cheap.” not regarded as good society. A gentleman or 

tt T 1* t ai.. 1__ 1 ••ir T» . ___ e _ j. 


Battens lie do say. anyhow he got his name up In Titbull’s Alms-Houses, the local society is 
by it and he done it cheap.” not regarded as good society. A gentleman or 

“ I am afraid the pump has soured Mr. Bat- lady receiving visitors from without, or going 
tens.” out to tea, counts, as it were, accordingly; 

“It may he so,” returned the tidy widow, but visitings or tea-driiikings iiiterclianged 
“but I he handle does go very hard. Still, wliat among Titbullians do not score. Such inter- 
I say to myself is, the gentlemen may not pocket changes, however, are rare, in consequence of 
the difference between a good pump and a bad internal dissensions qooasioned by Mrs. Saggers’s 
one, and I would wish to thinlc well of them, pail: which household article has split Titbull’s 
And the dwellings,” said my hostess, glancing into almost as many parties as there are dwell- 
ronnd her room; “ perhaps they were convenient ings in that precinct. The extremely compli- 
dwellings in the Founder’s time, considered an cated nature of the conflicting articles of belief 
his time, and therefore he should not be blamed, on the subject prevent my stating them here 
But Mrs. Saggers is very hard upon them.” with my usual perspicuity, 6nt I think they have 

" Mrs. Saggers is the oldest here ?” all branched off from the root-snd-trunk ques- 

"The oldest but one. Mrs. Quinch being the tion. Has Mrs. Saggers any right to stand her 
oldest, and have totally lost her head.” pail outside her dwcUing ? The question has 

“ And you ?*’ been mndi refined upon, hut ropghly stated may 

“ 1 am the youngest in residence, and con- be stated in those terms, 
seqncntly am not looked up to. But when There are twoold men iuTithull’s Alms-Houses 
Mrs. Quinch makes a happy release, there wfll who, I have been given to understand, knew 
be one below me. Nor is it to be expected that each other in the world beyond its pump and 
Mrs. Saggers will prove herself immortal.” ’ iron railings, when thev were both “in trade.” 
“True. Nor Mr. Battens.” They make the best of their reverses, and are 

“iUgardiug the old gentlemen,” said my jooked upon with great contempt. They are 
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little stooping blear-eyed old men of oheerfal 
countenance, and they hobble up and down the 
court-yard wagging their chins and talking to¬ 
gether quite gaSy. This has given offence, and 
has, moreover, raised the question whether they 
are justified in passing any other windows than 
their own. Mr. Battens, however, permitting 
them to pass it's windows, on the disdainful 
ground that their imbecility almost amounts to 
irresponsibility, they are allowed to take their 
walkin peace. They live next door to one another, 
and take it by turns to read the newspaper aloud 
. (that i^to say, the newest newspaper they can 
get), and they play cribbage at night. On warm 
and sunny days they have been known to go so 
far as to bring out two chairs and sit by the iron 
railings, looking forth; but this low conduct 
being much remarked upon throughout Titbull’s, 
I they were deterred by an outraged public opinion 
from repeatpg it. < There is a rumour—but it 
mayte malicious—that they hold the memory 
of Titbull in some weak sort of veneration, and 
! that they once set off together on a pilgrimage 
to the parish churchyard to find his tomb. To 
this, perhaps, might be traced a general sus¬ 
picion that they are spies of " the gentlemento 
which they were supposed to have given colour in 
my own presence on the occasion of the weak 
I attempt at justification of the pump hy the 
I gentlemen’s clerk; when they emerged bare¬ 
headed from the doors of their dwellings, as if 
I their dwellings and themselves constituted an 
old-fashioned weather-glass of double action with 
I two figures of old ladies inside, and deferentially 

I bowed to him at intervals until he took his de- 

I parture. They are understood to be perfectly 

I friendless and relationless. Unquestionably 

! the two poor fellows make the very best of their 

j lives in Titbull’s Alms-Houses, and unques- 

! tionably they are (as before mentioned) the 

: snWeets of unmitigated contempt there. 

On Saturday nights, when there is a greater 
I stir than usual outside, and when itinerant 

j vendors of miscellaneous wares even take their 

• stations and liglit up their smoky lamps before the 

I iron tailings, Titbull’s becomes flurried. Mrs. 

j Saggers has her celebrated palpitations of the 

' heart, for the most part on Saturday nights, 

j But TitbuU’s is unfit to strive with the uproar 

I of the streets in any of its phases. It is re- 

j ligiously believed at Tithull’s that people push 

I more than they used, and likewise that theforc- 

j most o^ect of the population of England and 

I Wales is to get you down and trample on you. 

Even of railroads they know, at Titbnll’s, little 
more than the shriek (which Mrs. Saggers says 
i goes through her, and ought to be taken up by 
i Qoverame^); and the penny postage may even 
1 yet be unknown there, lor I have never seen a 
I letter delivered! to any inhabitant. But there is 
a tall straight sallow lady resident ^i Number 
Seven, Titbull’s, who never speaks to anybody, 
trho is surrounded by a superstitious halo of lost 
wealth, who does her household work in house¬ 
maid’s gloves, and who is secretly much deferred 
to, though openly cavilled at; and it has 
OM'Ourely lesdcd out that this old Jady has’ a 


son, grandson, nephew, or other relative, who 
is "a Contractor,” and who would think it 
nothing of a job to knock down Titbnll’s, paci 
it off into Cornwall, and knock it together again. 
An immense sensation was made by a gipsy- 
partycalling in a spring van, to take this old 
lady up to go for a day’s pleasure into Epping 
Forest, and notes were compared as to which of 
the company was the son, grandson, nephew, or 
other relative, the Contractor. A thiok-set 
personage with a white hat and a cigar in his 
mouth, was the favourite; though as 'Rtbuli’s 
had no other reason to believe that the Con¬ 
tractor was there at afi, than that this man was 
supposed to eye the chimney-staeks as if he 
would like to knock them down and cart them 
off, the general mind was much unsettled in 
arriving at a eonolusion. As a way out of this 
difficulty, it concentrated itself on the acknow¬ 
ledged Beauty of the party, every stitch in whose 
dress was verbally unripped by the old ladies then 
and there, and whose “ goings on” with another 
and a thinner personage in a white hat might have 
suffused the pump (where they were principally 
discussed) with blushes, for months afterwards. 
Hcrem Titbull’s was to TitbuU’s true, for it has 
a constitutional dislike of all strangers. As 
concerning innovations and improvements, it is 
always of opinion that wliat it doesn’t want 
itself, nobody ougtit to want. But 1 think I 
have met with this opinion outside Titbull’s. 

Of the humble treasures of furniture brought 
into Titbull’s by the inmates when they establish 
themselves in that place of contemplation for 
the rest of their days, by far the greater and 
more valuable part belongs to the ladies. I 
may claim the honour of having cither crossed 
the threshold, or looked in at the door, of 
every one of the nine ladies, and I have 
noticed that they are all particular in the 
article of bedsteads, and maiutaiii favourite and 
long-established bedsteads and bedding, as a 
regular part of their rest. Generally an anti¬ 
quated chest of drawers is among their cherished 
possessions; a tea-tray always is. I kmow of 
at least two rooms in which a little tea-kettle 
of genuine burnished copper, vies with the cat 
in winking at the fire; and one old lady has a 
tea-urn sot forth in slate on the top of her 
chest of drawers, wliich urn is used as her 
library, and contains four duodecimo volumes, 
and a black-bordered newspaper giving an ac¬ 
count of the funeral of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. Among the poor old gentle¬ 
men there arc no such niceties. Their furniture 
has the air of being contributed, like some obso¬ 
lete Literary Miscellany, “ by several hands;” 
their few chairs never match; old patchwork co¬ 
verlets linger among them; an4 they have an 
untidy habit of keeping their wardrobes in hat- 
boxes. When I recal one old gentleman who 
is rather choice in his shoe-brushes and blacking- 
bottle, I have summed up the domestic elegances 
of that side of the building. 

On the occurrence of a death in TitbulTs, it is 
invariably agreed among the survivors—and it 
is the only subject on which they do agree— 
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tiiat tbo departed did soniethiag “ to faring it 
on.” Judging fay Titbull’s, I sliould say the, 
human race need never die, if they took care. 
But they don’t take care, and they do die, and 
when they die in litbull’s they arc buried at the 
cost of the Foundation. Some provision has 
been made for the purpose, in virtue of which 
(I record this on the strength of having seen 
the funeral of Mrs. Quinch), a lively neighbour¬ 
ing undertaker dresses up four of the old men, 
and four of the old women, hustles them into a 

f mocession of four couples, and leads off with a 
arge blaek bow at the back of his hat, looking 
over his shoulder at them airily from time to 
time, to see that no member of the party has 
got lost, or has tumbled down; as if they were 
a company of dim old dolls. 

Jlosignation of a dwelling is of very rare oc- 
currcucc in Titbull’s. A story docs obtain I here, 
how an old lady’s son once drew a prize of Thirty 
Tliousand Pounds in the Lottery, and presently 
drove to the gate in his own carriage, with 
French Horns playing up behind, and whisked 
his mother away, and left ten guineas for a 
Feast. But I have been unable to substantiate 
it by any evidence, and regard it as an Alms- 
House Fairy Tale. It is curious that the only 
roved case of resignation happened within iiiy 
nowledge. 

It happened on this wise. There is a sharp 
competition among the ladies respecting the 
gentility of tlicir visitors, and 1 have so often 
observed visitors to be dressed as for a holiday 
occasion, tliiil I suppose the ladies to liavc be- 
souglit them to make all possible display when 
they come. In these circumstances mucli cx- 
oitcnient was one day occasioned by Mrs. Mitts 
receiving a visit from a Grcciiwicb Pensioner, 
lie was a Pensioner of a bluff and warlike tip- 
pearance, with an emply coat-sleeve, and he was 
got up with unusual care; his coat-buttons were 
extremely briglit, lie wore bis empty coat-sleeve 
in a graceful festoon, and he had a walking-stick 
in his baud tliat must have cost money. Wlioii, 
with the head of bis walking-stick, he knocked 
at Mrs. Mitts’s door—there arc no knockers 
in Titbull’s—Mrs. Mitts was overheard by a 
next-door ncigiibour to utter a cry of surprise 
expressing much agitation; and the same neigli- 
boiir did afterwards solemnly affirm that when 
he was admitted into Mrs. Mitts’s room, she 
heard a smack. Heard a smack which was not 
a blow. 

There was an air about this Greenwich Pen¬ 
sioner when he took his departure, which im¬ 
bued all Titbull’s with the conviction that ho 
was coming again. He was eagerly looked for, 
and Mrs. Mitts was closely watched. In the 
mean time, if anything could have placed the 
unfortunate sir^ old gentlemen at a greater dis¬ 
advantage than that at which they clironicidly 
stood, it would have been the apparition of this 
Greenwich Pensioner. They were well shrunken 
already, but they shrunk to nothing iu eoifi- 
parison with the Pensioner. Even the poor old 
gentlemen themselves seemed conscious of their 
mferiority, and to know submissively that they 


could never hope to hold their owx against the 
Pensioner with his warlike and maritime ex- 
pericnoe in the past, and his tobacco-money in 
the present: his chequered career of blue water, 
black gunpowder, and red bloodshed for Eng¬ 
land home and beauty. 

Before three weeks were out. the Pensioner 
reappeared. Again he knocked at Mrs. Mitts’s 
door with the handle of his stick, and again was 
he admitted. But not again did he depart 
alone; for, Mrs. Mitts, iu a bonnet identified as 
having been re-embellished, went out walking 
with him, and stayed out till the ten o’clock 
beer, Greenwich time. * 

There was now a truce, even as to the 
troubled waters of Mrs. Saggers’s pail; nothing 
was spoken of among the ladies but the conduct 
of Mrs. Mil ts and its blighting influence on the 
reputation of Titbull’s. It was agreed that Mr. 
Battens “ ought to take it up,” and Mr. Battens 
was communicated with on the subject. That 
unsatisfactory individual replied “ that he didn’t 
see hi.s w'ay yet,” and it was unanimously voted 
by the ladies that aggravation was in hb na¬ 
ture. 

How it came to pass, with some appearance 
of inconsistency, that Mrs. Mitts was out by all 
the ladies and the Pensioner admired by all tlio 
ladies, matters not. Before another week was out, 
Titbull’s was startled by another phenomenon. 
At ten o’clock in the forenoon appeared a cab, 
containing not only tlic Greenwich Pensioner 
witli one arm, hut, to boot, a Chelsea Pensioner 
witli one leg. Both disniountiug to assist Mrs. 
Mitts into the cab, the Greenwich Pensiouev 
bore lier coiiipaiiy inside, and the Chelsea Pen¬ 
sioner mounted tlie box by the driver: his 
wooden leg sticking out after the manner of a 
bowsprit, as if iu jocular homage to his friend’s 
sca-going career. Thus the equipage drove 
away. No Mrs. Mitts returned tliat night. 

Wliat Mr. Battens might have done iu the 
matter of taking it up, goaded by the infuiiated 
stale of public feeling next morning, was antici¬ 
pated by another phenomenon. A Truck, pro¬ 
pelled by tile Greenwich Pensioner and the 
Chelsea Pensioner, each placidly smoking a pipe, 
and pushing his warrior-breast against the 
handle. 

The display on the jiart of the Greenwich 
Peusioner of his “ marriage-lines,” and hb an- 
uouncemeut that himself and fiieud had looked 
in for the furniture of Mrs. G. Pensioner, bte 
Mitts, by no means reconciled the ladies to the 
conduct of their sister; on the contrary, it b 
said that they appeared more than ever ex¬ 
asperated. Nevertheless, my stray visits to 
Titbull’s since the date of thi.s occurrence, have 
oouflrmed me in an impression that it was a 
wholesome fillip. The nine ladi^ are smarter, 
both in mind and dress, than they used to te, 
though it must be admitted that they despise 
the six gentlemen to the last_ extent. Tiiey 
iiave a much greater interest in the external 
thofonglifare too, than they had when 1 first 
knew Titbull’s. And whenever, I chance to be 
leaning my back against the pump or the iron 
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rtiliugs, and 'to be talking to one of the jimior 
ladies, and to see thi^ a ^sh has passed onr 
her fece, I immediately know witdioat looking 
round tliat a Oreeswich Pensioner has gone 
past. 


WONDERFUL MEN. 

Boons Bacoh says, he has spoken with 
set«tM persons worthy of credit, who knew a 
. man aged nine hundred years! This man reached 
I thffi age means of a sovereign preservative. 
'The truttiof this fact is established by evidence, 
doubt of which is not permissible, for the man 
obtained a certificate of the fact, in the year 
1200, from Pope Alexis the Third, necessarily 
and officifdly In&llible. The Sibyl Erythrea, 
according to Phlegon — De Mirabilibus et 
\ Longffivis—lived ten hundred years. Matthew 
Paris has recorded, in bis History of England, 
that Carti^hilas, the Wandering Jew, was re¬ 
cognised in this country in the year 1329. Less 
- strong food for faith than these narratives from 
Enriish history may be obtained from the annals 
of Portugal. Lopez de Castenada, King of 
Portugal, being, in tlie year 1585, Viceroy of 
India, a man was brought to him, wlio, it was 
roved by testimony, had already lived three 
undred and thirty-five years. This tcrcen- 
I tenarian had renewed bis youth several times 
I j from hoary age, and had thnee changed his hair, 

I! his teeth, and his complexion. His name was 
Hugo de Acuna, A physician, who felt his pulse, 
testified that he had all the rigour, as he had 
the black hair and bKdfic beard, of a young man, 
in his three hnndred and thirty-fifth year. If 
we could but get back this lost secret of growing 
young again, we aU might have the pleasure ol 
Wieving in Acuna, Erythrea, and Cai taphilus! 

* Meanwhile, we may turn to personages whose 
longevity is of less difficult belief, although tax¬ 
ing credulity very heavily. A dozen persons 
might be picked out from the pages of serious 
authors on Longevity, whose united ages would 
equal the eighteen hundred and sixty-three years 
of the Chnstian era. It is, indeed, recorded 
that one Mac Cream died in England in 1696, 
aged two hundred. However deficient this 
J group of cases may he in satisfactory proofs, 
j there is no scientific iuyirobability connected 
I with them. The Science of Life knows nothing 
i of any sovereign preservative of youth, or of 
nay ehxir for making the old young, but it com- 
j pares the periods of gestation, of growth in 
height, and in breadth, and of decay among the 
! mamn^, and concludes that man is a mammal 
I biult to last some ninety or a hundred years: 

and' who, in favourable drcumstances, may last 
j there is no saying bow long, beyond his natural 
i term. Physiofogy, in a word, furnishes no 
I grounds {{a dotting the existence of men 
1 of nearly two htmmed years. Haller, Du- 
i feand, and Moutens, the authorities on the 
I subject of Longevity, indeed, allege reasons for 
[ expecting their appearance in favourable circum- 
j stimes, Thomas Parr may have done penance 


in a ohuToh porch for a fault of youth in his one 
hundred and fortieth year, and died by accident 
when he was oue hundred and fi%-two; Henry, 
Jenkins may have led a horse laden with arrows' 
to the battle of Plodden when twelve years old, 
and may have lived through the struggles of 
the Beformation and the Eevolution, dying at 
the age of one hundred and sixtyjiine, when 
the political constitution which remains to the 
resent day was finally sef up; and Kintigern, 
etier known as Saint Mungo of Scotland, may 
have died when one hundred and eighty-five' 
years old. But belief in these and similar in-' 
stances of marvellous longevity, is only a pleasing, 
exorcise of imagination which is not forbidden. 
by any warnings of scientific improbability. 

When public honours have been paid to cen¬ 
tenarians of this categorv, there is some excuse 
for credulity. Pair lies in Westminster Abbey. 
Jenkins was buried by national subscription. 
The poor old woman to whom the Empr^s- 
Queen of Germany paid a visit—no doubt with 
an eye (o pictorial effect, because her Majesty 
heard she was sorry she had become too infirm 
to go out to see her sovereign—was probably a 
genuine centenarian. Philippe Herbelot was, 
it may be believed, one hundred and fourteen, 
when, as a centenarian pensioner, he presented 
Louis the Fourteenth with a bouquet on his 
birthday. “ What have you done,” asked the 
king, “ that you have readied so great an age ?” 

“ From tlie age of fifty, please your majesty, I 
have shut my heart and opened my cellar.” The ' 
sarcasm was so merited, that if it never were 
spoken it ought to have been. In despotic 
governments one of the arts of governing is the 
art of getting up shows and scenes; and iu 
France, where the party uppermost has always 
been despotic, tliere have occurred some thea¬ 
trical displays of reverence for extreme old age. 
On the 23r<l of October, 1789, the National 
Assembly was sitting with M. Freteau in the 
chair, when it was amiounccd that “ a man, aged 
one hundred and twenty yeai's, wished to sec the 
assembly which had freed his country from the 
bonds of slavery.” The AbbC Gregoire proposed 
that out of respect for age the members of the 
assembly should rise up on his entering: a pro¬ 
posal which passed with acclamation. The 
oeiitenarian was led iu by bis family, and the 
members rose. Amidst great applause he walked 
up to an arm-chair in front of the secretaries’ 
tabic, and he was requested to put on his hat. 
He produced his certificate of baptism, proving 
that ho was born at Saint Sorbin, of Charles 
Jacques and Jcamie Bailly, on the 10th of 
October, 1669. He had maintained bimself by 
his labour, and had fulfilled all the duties of his 
station, until he was in his one hundred and 
fifth yeai-, when the king gave Mm a pension of 
two hundred livres. The assembly voted him a 
contribution; and the author of a plan of 
national education suggested that the august 
old man should belod^d inthe Patriotic School 
and waited upon by the pupils of all ranks, 
especially by the oliildren whose fathers were , 
killed in nttaoking the Bastille. ” Do whatever 
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you like -wWi him,” exclaimed M. de Mirabeau, hearsay. The re§;istrars tabulae yfhatererthey 
“ but leave him free.” The presidmit then said are told; their mformaats write down wh^ 

• to the old man, “The assembly is afraid lest they are told; and thus hearsay is added to 
the length of the sittii^ should fatigue you, hearsay—none of the jjarties knowing in general 
and therefore you may now withdraw. May anything accurate about the matter; for repstaes 
you long enjoy the sight of your country become of baptism are rarely consulted, and do not in- 
entirely free.” elude records of birth, so that he is a wise child 

Napoleon Bonaparte, when First Consul, deco- who knows his own birthday. Nobody in Bng- 
rated two centenarians with the medal of the land and Wales even pretended in 1861 to be a 
Legion of Honour, before a large assembly in single decade over a hundred years old. 
the nave ofthe Hotel of the Invalides. The First Paragraphs are perpetually appearing in the 
Consul placed them near himself, and took ncwspapersrecordingthe deaths of centenarians, 
them home to dine with him. For several years I used occasionally to write to 

The restored Bourbons did not of course for- the newspapers which circulated these stories* 
get the effect of these scenes upon an imagina- suggesting how desirable it would be to obtain 
live nation. On the 25th of August, 1822, the and publish proofs of the dates of birth or bap- 
equestrian statue of Louis the Fourteenth was turn; but in no instance were these fortlreoming. 
inaugurated upon the Place of Victories. In I have personally known three centenarians and 
front of the statue, an arm-chair was placed for several nonogenarians ; but I have not yet 
Pierre Huet, the Father of the French army, found the wise child among them who cotild 
He was dressed in the uniform of the regiment prove the date of his barth or baptism. An old 
in which he had served, the Royal Cavalry. Scotch woman, whom 1 knew in 1833, in Ellon, 
The expression of his countenance was venerable Aberdeenshire, could only prove her age by say- 
and handsome, and he wore a long white beard, ing slie well remembered seeing the soldiers 
and his voice was strong and sonorous. In marching north to fight the battle of Culloden, 
his hundred and seventeenth year he had pre- in 1745, “ when she was a gay bit lassie o’ ten 
served all his faculties; and his conversation or twal.” A Scotch shipowner, believed to be 
was very agreeable. The Prefect of the Seme, ninety-two, whom I knew twenty years ago, was 
on presenting him with a cross of honour in the always led by hem-ing my name to pour forth 
name of Loins the Eighteenth, said; the vials of his anti-patronage wrath upon the 

“ Contemporary of Louis the Fourteenth re- memory of an illustrious namesake of mine who 
ceivc this symbol of honour ! The king decorates led the unpopular side in the Kirk Courts of 
in you the Father of the French army. Born a ninety or a hundred years ago.; but he disliked 
subject of the great king, you have seen the gene- talking about his age, said nothing respecting 
rations succeed each other, and you are a witness the date of his birth, and cut the subject short | 
that his reign, like his glory, is immortal.” by declaring wearily and qticrulously, “ I some- i 
The old man said he felt deeply an occurrence times think God has forgotten me.” An Aber- j 
so glorious, in such a long life. Then walking decusltire woman of ninety-three, began life as a | 
across the place with a firm step to the platform .servant in the household gf my great-grand- 
of the ministers and marshals, he received their father, and, after spending sixty years in service 
congratulations: “My sons, my dear sons,” m Doctors’Commons, Loudon, returned to hdr j 
he said, “ live long, live as long as I have done, native place to live upon her savings. My , 
to love and serve Itonce.” These showsof resjiect grandfather and father she knew little or nothing ! 
for age are diaraoleristie of the art of govern- about, bnt her eyes sparkled and her voice i 
ing by scenes. laughed when she told tales of her fiist master,— ' 

Our own registrars regularly publish reports what a grave man he was when standing in his 1 
and population tables which tell us how mauy Sunday’s best and broad bonnet as an elder i 
centenarians liave recently died, and how many beside the begging plate. As for the date i 
were in a certain year alive among us. For of her birth, f might Cud it in the books i 
instance, a newly published blue-book says there of the parish; she only knew what she had li 
were of us English folks, in the year 1861, been told. A man in his ninety-seventh i 
including ns all, oabies and grandpapas, eighteen year, who is resideift on the south coast of ' 
million nine hundred and fifty-four thousand England, once gave me an insight into the 
four hundred and forty-four. There w'cre of changes which may happen to a man who has 
us, fifty men and one hundred and twenty-seven never left the spot on which he was born during 
women, over a hnndred years old. The Welsh the lapse of a century. Seeing him looking 
folk numbered in that year one million one sadly at the sea, I asked him “ what he was 
hundred and eleven thousand seven hundred looking at P” and he said to me, “I am looking 
j and eijdity; and five men and nineteen women where 1 was born.” “ What! were you bom 
j aipong them whre over a century old. London, in the sea P” “ Yes, there, where the sea is 
j with more than twice the population of Wales, now, in a house which the sea Has swept away. 1 
i bad three fewer centenarians; or twenty-one to The well was hereabouts, somewhere, but 1 oan- 
! twenty-four. But these statements, notwith- not see it now. They change everything. The 
! standing their official authority, and although parish itself has been taken away with aU its 
j they are quoted by writers and orators as if they bopks.” And this is literally true, for the 
!• were theirartieles of faith, are somewhat deficient parish church is a ruin of crumbling walls, and 
I in logical weight. The evidence for them is mere the parish contains but one inhabitant, who is 
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tlie keeper ot the toll-bar. The register of the 
baptism of this man ma; be found in the keep¬ 
ing of a elergjman of a neighbooring parish. 
One more illustration of the rarit; of the proofo 
of birth or baptism 1 have derived from a cen¬ 
tenarian who is still alive. The captain of 
an East Indiaman who has long retired from 
active life, said to roe two years ago, “ I’m 
ninety-nine, and I mean to see the two oughts.” 
His wife is not yet in weeds, and he has therefore 
not only seen the two ciphers twice over, but 
the second turned into a one. This gentleman 
knew nothing whatever to prove the date of his 
“birth, lielieving only that he was born some¬ 
where in Whitccliapel ninety-nine yeai-s before 
my conversation with him. 

Hearsays, then, form the bases of tlie records 
ot centenarians in the census and in the reports. 
An intelligent legislature, aware of the vastly 
important bearings of this subject on questions 
of physiology and pathology, health and disease, 
life and death, may one day appoint an officer 
whose spcial duty it shall be to sift the hear¬ 
says and search out the missing proofs. 

Two cases supplying the requisite proofs have, 
however, recently come under my notice. In 
Memorials of the Town, Parish, and Cinque 
Port of Seaford, by Mr. Mark Antony Lower, I 
found the following notice: “Mr. John Banks, 
who died in the early part of 1854, had reached 
the patriarchal age of ninety-nine. He left 
about one hundred and fifty descendants, in¬ 
cluding his eldest son, familiarly known as 
‘young’ Jolin Banks, a vigorous lad closely 
verging on fourscore! who has long licld tlie 
office of serjeant-at-macc to the corporation.” 
When 1 was last at Seaford, young John 
Banks was in his cighty-uiuth year, infirm, not 
from age, but from a severe fall. Asking him 
what proofs he had ot the date of birth of his 
father, he answered, " My grandfather was clerk 
of the parish of East BlatcTiiuglon, and you will 
find the register of the baptism of my father in 
my grandfather’s handwriting.” The rector of 
East Blatchington, Lewes, having submitted to 
me the volume of the parish register for the 
eriod, I there read in a fine bold old-fashioned 
and : “ 1765, Peb. 9. Bap. John, son of Jolin 
and Ann Banks.” This John Banks bad always 
heard from his parents that he was many months 
old when he was baptised. Wlien more than 
ninety, he ran a race with a retired captain or 
skipper, who was between fifty and sixty years 
of a^. John Banks was, even up to his death, 
tetchy at being called old. 

The second case is the most complete in the 
annals of longevity. Dr. Barnes, a physician 
and aFeUowof the Royal Society of Edinourgli, 
contributed to the fourth volume of the Edin¬ 
burgh Philosopjiical Journal a sketch of Mr. 
Bobert Bowman, of Irtliingfcon, Cumberland, 
who conmlcted his hundred and fifteenth year in 
1820. Dr. Barnes examined bis register of bap¬ 
tism in the parish ehnroh of Hayton. His name, 
his birthplace, and the year 1705, are very 
legible, but, from being at the foot of the pi^, 
the sonth and day are worn out. The baptism 


just before his, took place on the 23rd of Septem¬ 
ber ; and the baptism recorded just after his, 
occurred on the 28th of October. Bobert Bow¬ 
man was, therefore, certainly baptised in Sep¬ 
tember, or October, 1705. He believed hun- 
sclf, that he was bom at Bridgewoodfoot—a 
smMl farm-house near the river Irthing, and | 
about two miles from his residence at Irthing" 
ton—about Christmas-time, and some years be¬ 
fore liis baptism, wliioli he remembered.' He was 
of middle height, and well built, with a large 
chest. When young, he was rather stout and 
very strong, considering himself a good wrestler. 

Ho was fond of amusements, and rather partial 
to cock-fighting. His parents both died when 
he was very young, but lie remembers them. 

He said he recollected the rebellion of 1715, 
had heard mneU about it, and seen some 
men running away. When trying his memory. 
Dr. Bames asked him “ if he had ever heard of 
the battle ot Waterloo, or of Bonaparte?” 

He answered tliat “ he had heard too much of 
Bonaparte; that he was a bad character, and ai 
best only a coward; for, as soon as he found him¬ 
self ill danger, he ran away.” Dr. Barnes having 
heard that he had worked in the trenches 
around Carlisle during the Bobellion of 1745, 
and escaped from them, reminded him that he 
had himself done the same thing. Laughing 
licarlily, he confessed that he remained among 
tlie soldiers only one night, and ran away as 
soon as he could. He remembered when barley 
was sold at three shillings the Carlisle bushel, 
and oats at eighteenpeuce; when butter was ; 
thretpcncc a pound, and eggs were a penny i j 
the dozen. Wheat and potatoes had not, he j 
thought, been then brought into Cumberland. 
Meat and lea were then luxuries for wealthy j 
tables. Farmers and yeomen on market-days I 
did their business in public-liouscs. drinking | 
glasses of ale or spirits over their bargains. | 

Mr. Robert Bowman was always a “lop- 
worker” on a sober diet. He liad no regular 
hours, retiring and rising sometimes at one hour 
aud sometimes at another, just as he felt sleepy; 
and some nights lie was never in bed at all. As 
he slept when sleepy, he ate when hungry, 
omitting a meal one day, and on another eating 
four or five meals. Milk, hasty-puddiug, pota¬ 
toes, bread, broth, an egg, a bit of meat, any¬ 
thing his family were taking, formed his food. 

He was always plainly but warmly and comfort¬ 
ably clad. His common drink was water, seldom 
tasting wine or spirits; but he did not dislike a 
Mass of good ale. He never took tea or coffee. 

He was never drunk but once in his life, and 
that was at a wedding, when his friends deceived 
him in regard to the strength of his liquor. He 
never took snuff or smoked tobacco. He was 
twice ill during the course of his Kfe, once when 
very young, aud he had the measles;"a second 
time when over a hundred, when he had the 
hooping-cough along with one of his grand¬ 
children who slept with him. Although he 
suffered several times from severe acoideuts, he 
never bad a medical attendant, and never took . 
a dose of medicine, in his life. 
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Bowman did not spare himself what would 
generally be deemed excessive and imprudent 
' exposure and fatigue. He prided himself, as 
I have said, on being what he called “ a top- 
worker.” Having often occasion to go for lime 
or coals, he generally on these occasions slept 
in the open air all night. Even when eighty 
years of age he worked daily, during part of the 
summer season, in a peat moss a few miles from 
Irthington, and, rather than lose time by re¬ 
turning home, he would let his horse loose 
upon the common and sleep through the night 
in his cart. The story is told of a Scotch High¬ 
lander who had been persuaded by his women¬ 
folks to buy an umbrella, and was met in a 
shower of rain with it carefully kept out of the 
wet under his coat. This Cumberland farmer 
must have oared as little for the rain as the 
Scotch Highlander. It he got wet in the field 
or on the road, he seldom changed his clothes, 
taking to some hard work, such as thrashing in 
the barn, until they got dry. When in (he one 
hundred and eighth yearof his age, ho still applied 
himself to all kinds of farm labour, hedging, 
reaping, haymaking, gathering, and mounting 
stacks of corn and hay. In his hundred and 
ninth year he walked to Carlisle from Irthington 
and back again in one day with his staff under 
his arm ; a distance of about sixteen miles. 

Bowman married at the age of fifty. When 
asked why he was so late in marrying, he an¬ 
swered, “ I never thought much afiout getting 
a wife, and how I got one I do not know. I 
think it was by mere accident.” By his mar¬ 
riage at the age of fifty ho had six sons, 
and lived to see them all old enough to be 
themselves grandfathers. lie had himself three 
great-grandchildren. His wife was twenty-one 
years younger than himself, and died at the 
age of eighty-one, when he was one hundred 
and two. On his marriage lie took a small 
farm, for which he paid a rent of five pounds a 
year, and, by dint of working hard, and saving 
Iiard, ho scraped together money enough to buy 
a small estate, upon which he lived the remainder 
of hb life. 

Eor forty years before his death Bowman 
had not a tooth in lus head. Septuagenarians 
whom I have known have been dreadfully 
alarmed on losing their teeth, becoming de¬ 
spondent, and persuading themselves more and 
more tliat without teeth (liey could not masticate 
their food, and that unmastieated food is indi¬ 
gestible. Tliey forget that mastication is not 
needed for a considerable variety of food, in- 
clnding, among other excellent things, milk, 
eggs, soup, and gravy. When one hundred and 
fifteen, the brown hair of Bowman had be¬ 
come white, but hb skin was soft and delicate, 
neither wrinkled nor shrivelled, and his face ap¬ 
peared plump, round, and rather florid. Hb 
sight was so good that he never wore glasses. 
Of a very limited education, be had not worn hb 
I eyes much by reading; on the contrary, feeding 
j hb mind on the news of his village and neigh- 
j bourhood, the changes and improvements going 
on around him, walking to see the foundation 


laid of the new bridge, and inquiring particularly 
about the canal, at Carlisle. Eailing sig^t, like 
the loss of teeth, being one of the causes of the 
despondency of persons in the decline of Kfe, it 
may be well to record here that no instrument 
in the human maoliine has such powers of re¬ 
covering itself as the organ of vision. I was 
once driven by a shower of rain into a cabaret 
on the banks of the Seine. The only guests 
were myself and an octogenarian who was read¬ 
ing the newspaper without glasses. I congratu¬ 
lated him on the excellence of his eyes. He 
replied, “ I am eighty-six, my eyesight decayed^ 
many years ago from excessive reading by arti-' 
ficial light, and I used eveiy kind of spectacles 
I could get, until at last I could not see to read 
with any. For many years I never tried to read. 
At last one day, about ten years ago, I chanced 
to look upon a newspaper, and, to my great sur¬ 
prise, I could see the priut. I have read ever 
since: and I can see as well as ever I could.” 
This case is far from being a solitary case 
of sight recovered by rest. Bowman’s heariim 
was so good, that when he was one hundred and 
fourteen he could hear the ticking of a watch 
which hung in the window severm yards off. 
His sense of smell was extremely acute. Thb 
circumstance is of far greater importance than 
might be supposed, for it would make him a 
man always careful to avoid foul air, and anxious 
to breathe pure air. 

An account of Bowman’s latter years and 
death was contributed to a recent number of the 
Border Magazine by Dr. Barnes, forty years 
after the publication of his first sketch, in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. Mr. 
Bowman slept well during the night, and 
sometimes during the day. A Salisbury phy¬ 
sician, who died last year over ninety, and 
Father of the Royal Society, answered, whqn 
asked what he had done to live so long, “ I have 
always slept all the sleep I could got done.” 
Tliirty years ago a book on the Duty and Ad¬ 
vantages of Early Rising had some vogue, con¬ 
taining the most pernicious views on sleep, as if 
it were a sort of sensual indulgence, like drunken¬ 
ness or gluttony. But, during sleep, the nerves 
derive their nourbhment from the blood; and 
the great nervous centres, and the brain espe¬ 
cially, are sound or unsound in proportion as 
they are nourished by sleep. 

Mr. Bowman enjoyed his life in his ordinary 
ood health during the three years preceding hb 
eath, no particular change taking place until 
the hut three mouths. Hb life was less long 
than it would have been, had it not teen 
shortened by severe accidents. An injury 
which he received on hb right shoulder-joint 
caused the fingers of hb right tend to con¬ 
tract veijr much, and conipelle(l him to use his 
left hand in eating. 

In hb one hundred and ninth year the cold of 
a severe winter made liim take to hb bed, and 
after six years’ confinement to it (although all 
hb limbs were free from complaint with the 
exception of hb right hand) he became inca¬ 
pable of walking without the assbtanoe of two 
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p«a««is. Otoe OTery year he was visited by his 
ak sons, bis nnmerotts grandchildren, tani his 
RWat-grandohildren, who were joined by his 
friiends and neighbours in getting up a feast- 
day, which was always to him " a day of great 
rqoioiM.” , 

Dr. Barnes “has seldom been in the company 
of any one, whether old or young, who enjoyed 
better spirits.” Mr. Bowman was a happy man. 
Old f(dks, finding their own senses and faculties 
impaked and deadened, generally complain of 
the disagreeable changes and growing de^neraey 
,of the times. Bowman did nothing of the 
kind; bdin^heerful, good humoured, and easily 
satisfied, ^e perfect state of his senses and 
faculties kept him from finding fault with the 
habits or manners, or with the change^ of the 
successive generations he saw around him. And 
this is the universal remark respecting all very 
old men. All these five or sixscore men have 
been merry men. They pass their century 
joking. 

Tour merry heart goes all the way, 

Tour sad one tires a mile—a. 

A good conscience is the soul of a right cheer¬ 
ful tongue. It is doubtful, from the differences 
of testimonies, whether they have all been sober 
in eating and drinking, or well regulated in their 
social instincts ; but the evidence is without a 
flaw or an exception, which proves them to 
have been men who slept soundly and laughed 
heartily. 

In taking the important steps of bis life. 
Bowman evinced the sterling quality of com¬ 
mon sense. In 1745, when but thirty yciirs 
of age, he worked in the trenches of'Car¬ 
lisle, staying, however, only one night with 
the soldiers. No Will-o’-thc-Wisp enthusiasm 
for either king, for Charlie, or for Geordie, pre- 
wented him from doing the filing best for him¬ 
self. Contrast this Cumberland farmer with 
the Burnses. The grandfather and grand-uncles 
ji of Bobert Burns the poet "were out in the 
i| ’45, risking their lives and mining their families 
1 1 for the Stuarts. William Burns was obliged to 

f o from Kincardinesbire to Ayrshire, where the 
isloyalty of his family was unknown, to get 
! employment, but where the man superior to his 
station could not succeed in making both ends 
I meet. The poet Burns, taking Ellisland, a 
I farm offered by a patron, and recommended 
I by friends, “ judges of land,” and with a soil 
'I composed, as be found, “of the riddlings of 
ti creation,” and confiding the work on it to 
;i servants—“lasses who did nothing but bake 
j: bread, and lads who sat by the fireside eating it 
i i warm with ale”—the swift end was ruin, misery, 

11 and dcatL Tor it was neither the punch-bowl 
j nor his poetical genius which wrecked Barns 
I His ruin was caused by a deficiency of selfish¬ 
ness, by an amiability which yields the sway to 
flattering friends and fawning servaurt, and 
allows generosik to usurp the place of justice. 
The poems of Burns brought him a thousand 
pounds, and they obtained for his sons commis¬ 
sions in the civil and military service : it was, 
therefore, the unselfish andunsolid aotion of bis 
I_ 


mind in reference to his buriness as a farmer, 
which by worry, by despondency, by despair, 
and by disease, shortened his life. Bobert 
Burns was probabk bom with as good a consti¬ 
tution as Robert Bowman, and it is important 
to note the reasons why the one Iffe was at least 
a period of one hundred and seventeen years, 
and the other only a span of thirty-seven. 

No veil need be drawn over the olosiim scene 
of the life of this notable man. Not mm in¬ 
disposition, but for comfort, he took to his bed 
eeveral years before his death, during the cold 
of a severe winter; and he kept it because he was 
better there than anywhere else. He resided 
with one of his sons upon his own estate, the 
fruit of his industry. Three months before his 
death, without any cause, he began to fancy that 
his family were less attentive to him than 
formerly. His bodily health eontinuing good 
until the last day or two, his mental faculties 
declined gradually, and then rather suddenly; j 
without pain and Without suffering, the powers 
of life gave way, and he died on the evening of 
Friday, June 18, 1823. He died one hundred 
and seventeen years and eight months after his ! 
baptism; an event which he remembered, and j 
he was therefore, most probably, at least in bis 
one hundred and twentieth year. 1 

An oak, said to be six hundred years old, the i 
oldest tree in Cumberland, and the last of 
Inglewood Forest, fell by a strange coincidence 
upon the day on which Mr. Robert Bowman 
died; the oldest tree and the oldest man fell 
together. l 


IRON PIGS AT A PIC-NIC. ! 

i 

Not all who know Coblent z are also ac- 
quahiled with the lovely eountry in its immediate i 
neighbourhood. Occasionally a tourist goes out i 
of the regular route “ up the Rhine,” and makes 
a detour along the banks of its tributary, the j 

Lahn, to Ems; but they are few who venture ! 

to turn aside so far, and Ems is held in the 
season principally by the B,ussian, German, and 
Polish gamblers, who are permitted by the 
Nassau government to carry on their game here 
unmolested. Any one who has been fortunate 
enough thus to deviate from his course, will 
remember the im^ifioent scenery through which 
the road to Ems—either rail or turnpike—^passes, 
skirting the rapid little Lahn as it turns and 
twists through the deep mountain defile. The 
banks of the river are inhabited by a population } 
of miners, not large in number, but here and 
there clustering into villages, composed of very 
small tumble-down looking houses, among which 
the conical chimneys of smelting/urnaces ore to 
be seen. Large heaps of ore are frequently 
visible on the river-side, of a dark red colour, 
while the miners themselves, stained by contact 
with the ochreous soil, have more the appear¬ 
ance of Bed Indians than of oivilised Teutons. 

It was near one of these mining stations, 
in a beautiful wood full of moss-grown rodH, ■ 
ferns, creepers, and here and there a clear 
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space overgrown with short velvet grass, that 
we pitched oar camp for a day. We had 
started from Coblentz in the early morning, a 
merry party of some thirty individuals. By 
means of waggonettes and such like contrivances, 
we had reached a point on the opposite bank of 
the river not far from this spot. Thence we 
had walked down to the river-side where one of 
the queer flat-bottomed wherries had conveyed 
ns across the Lahn, and at twelve o’clock mid¬ 
day we found ourselves about to encamp, or in 
other words pic-nic. The party consisted of Mr. 
Alison, an English resident ot Coblentz, and his 
family, Mr. Barton and family—who were doing 
the “grand tour”—seven young ladies guarded 
by two fierce elderly “ duennas,” who were sup¬ 
posed to instruct them in all the languages and 
sciences under heaven, three Cambridge under¬ 
graduates (a reading party), and a few others of 
both sexes, who were indebted to Mr. jVlison’s 
hospitality for their introductiou to the party, 
among whom I may reckon myself. Not far 
from our pic-nic ground stood au old aud rainous 
house, of considerable size, inhabit cd liy no 
one, save ghosts and jackdaws; but, never¬ 
theless, containing a large bancjuetnig-hall or' 
ball-room in a tolerable state ot preservation. 
The use of this house had been very graciously 
granted to our party by the Gernuan baron who 
owned the property in tlie neighbourhood, and 
it was understood that a dance in the ancient 
mansion would close the proceedings of the day. 

Dinner progressed favourably, amidst a gene¬ 
ral clatter of knives, forks, aud tongue.s. I’lgoou- 
pies, sausage-rolls, sandwiches, cold fowls, a 
kettle full of hot potatoes, peaches, apricots, 
grapes and jellies, were quickly demolished, 
whilst the popping of the corks securing 
Moselle, and the guigling of the “Elicin weiii” 
from long-nccked bottles, showed llial the 
gentlemen were attentive iu that quarter, and 
formed a pleasant accompaniment to the general 
confusion. 

We adjourned to our ball-room. A capital 
ball-room too, though there was no glass in the 
windows, but that was so much the better for 
ventilation. Of course there was no carpet on 
the floor, but there was a capital oakeu pave¬ 
ment ; there was also a capital crop of hay 
sprouting out between the paving-stones, and 
we noticed that much of the house had been re¬ 
moved, the material doubtless rendering ex- 
oollent service towards the production of the 
little hovels of the neighbouring village. Dancing 
proceeded to the time of a Oerinaii fiddler, or 
violinist I should say, whose services had been 
secured at CoblcutZ for the occasion. Quadrilles, 
waltzes, polkas, galops, crowded one upon the 
other. The two elderly ladies began to cast 
wistful glances at their young charges, and at 
last openly declared that they thought it was 
getting rather late, and that they were afraid 
we should not teach Coblentz before daik. Ac¬ 
cordingly their wishes were acceded to, and we 
slowly made our way in twos and threes to 
the ferry-boat, on the river-side. We found 
onr Charon (a morose old fellow, who seemed 


to live entirely to himself, and by himself, 
in a little hut on the river-side) ready to take 
us; two or three ladies and gentlenxm were 
punted across, and Mr. Alison, with his sou and 
daughter, were about to follow, when two Ger¬ 
mans, who, from their dress and general appear¬ 
ance, evidently belonged to the mining praMa- 
tion of the district, stepped up to my frimad 
and demanded, in their native tongue, to see the 
gentleman who had invited the pie-nic party to 
this spot. “I am he,” replied Mr. Alison, 
ratter surprised. “ Then perhaps you will 
instantly hand over flve-and-twenty thalers 
(three pounds ten shillings) for the use of that" 
room.” Mr. Alison replied that he should do 
no soch thing, and in rather strong language 
ordered the follows off. 

“ You won’t pay us!” cried the men; " we 
shall see. Heigh! Karl—Bernard—Wilhelm.” 
One seized Alison by the collar, another took 
his son by both arras, and all, accompanied by 
Ollier ruffians who had responded to the sum- 
moiis, led off our friends in the direction of 
the smelting furnace. Miss Alison, meanwhile, 
had started off with a speed which only fear can 
give, towards the ferry-boat, and m a few 
minutes startled us aU by her sudden appear¬ 
ance and terrified looks and words. We quickly 
determined that the ladies, with a strong guard 
of gentlemen, should cross the river, whife five 
of the party, of whom I was one, should proceed 
to (ho rescue of Mr. Alison and his son. 

We rushed through the wood in the direction 
Maiy Alisou had pointed out, breaking brambles, 
branches, and climbers on our way, and at 
length found ourselves at the door of the smelt- 
iiig-houso. There seemed to be some unusual 
excitement within, and the sound of Alison’s 
voice was drowned iu the clamorous jargon of 
the savage creatures who surroifnded him. The 
smcltiug-house was a large square building, 
with four entrances, suiDcient to admit of (he 
passage of a cart and horse; at one end was the 
funiaee, apparently then reducing ore, and 
blazing with great ferocity; sand was arranged 
on tlie floor to receive the molten stream when 
it should be let out ot its prison; and one of the 
upper doors in the furnace was open, through 
which the flames could be seen leaping up, 
mingled with smoke. On entering, we found 
our friends stripped of their clothes; tlie son 
tied to a beam whicb formed a support to the 
roof; the fatter pinioned, aud about to be 
fastened to a ebam suspended from a crane, . 
which was probably used for shifting the metal 
when oast. The Germans, six in number, were 
in a state of great excitement, and seemed to 
anticipate an excellent joke. It was evidently 
their intention to hoist our poor friend, by 
means of the crane, in front of the open door 
of the furnace, and to roast him, while they 
watched his straggles from below. It is hardly 
credible that these nifiiaus should have con¬ 
trived such a diabolical outrage on an unoffend¬ 
ing person; but I write the exact truth, and 
can only suppose that the men, being free from 
.rfork that day> had partaken ratter too freely 
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their favomrite " Kirsdt,” and, maddened by 
ite influence, were aotine like demons. We 
fast liberate young AUson, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to encounter the men who surrounded 
Ids'father. Two brawny Germans were soon 
sprawling on the ssmdj floor, and each of us 
was now oppc»ed to lus man, for the two had 
been oiily temporarily disposed of. Our object 
was to keep the miners from the doorway, in 
order that Alison might escape, trusting to our- 
selres to save ourselves. 

Our opponents seemed to have no notion 
of tetting ns go, and rushed on us with great 
Terocity. • Twice I floored my man, for I found 
that by keeping him at a respectful distance 
and practising the English science, 1 had a 
great advantage: he, however, nothing daunted, 
rose from the dust and repeatedly endeavoured 
to close with me. Once in the grasp of those 
powerful arms, I knew 1 should be at their 
owner’s mercy, so I kept wide of them and hit 
out. I perceived that my friends were adopting 
a similar course, and I was hoping that we might 
come to a parley, when 1 hoard a cry from 
Alison, behind me, and saw him stretched on the 
ground. A burly miner, with yellow hair and a 
shaggy beard and moustache of (be same colour, 
stood over him, holding in bis hand a bar of iron 
some three feet long, and as thick as his own arm. 
I afterwards learnt that my friend had vainly 
endeavoured to make his w'ay past this fellow, 
who guarded the doorway, and appeared from 
his general manner and huge size to be tlic 
leader of the party. At last, enraged at the 
immobility of his opponent, he had launched out 
a well directed blow at his nose, which staggered 
him, and served to open a passage for escape. 
He rushed forward, and turning round to ob¬ 
serve the state of affairs, had just time to per¬ 
ceive the fellow raising the iron bar above his 
head. He held up his arm to break the force 
of the blow, and remembered nothing else when 
he told the story. 

Matters,seemed now to be taking a still 
more desperate turn; for the other miners, per¬ 
ceiving the success which had attended tiieir 
leader’s prowess with the iron “ pig,” proceeded 
to help themselves to similar weapons, which 
lay in a large pile at one corner of the smelting- 
room, ready for carting. 1 fell that the only thing 
to be done, was, to attempt to wrest the bar from 
my opponent. The man who had stunned 
Alison was now employed in rifling his pockets, 
regardless of the blood which streamed from Ids 
arm and head. Soon young Alison joined his 
father on the floor, felled by a fearful blow from 
one of those same iron bars. In struggling with 
my man, who was fast getting the better of me, 
1 slipped, stumbled, and fell. I c.vpcotcd to be 
murdered and rijhbed, aud I had given up hope. 


when I heard a shot, and almost at the same i 
moment my adversary, who was kneeHag on me, 
dropped the bar from his hand on to my leg, ' 
and giving a cry of «Och mein Got!” placed 
his left arm to his shoulder where a ballet had 
entered. 

The smell of gunpowder had a wonderful 
effect on all of them, and soon, to my great 
joy, I perceived them skulking off behmd the 
furnace. I quickly gained my legs, and found 
our friend Mr. Barton, who had stayed by the 
river with the ladies, standing at one of the 
entrances, revolver in hand. Mr. Barton was a 
cool hand at anything of this sort, and, finding 
we did not return, had followed our trail: little 
doubling that the small weapon he had that 
day purchased at Ooblentz would effectually 
scare the miners. 

“I didn’t think I should make this use of you 
to-day!” said lie, apostrophising the pistol. “But 
what’s this? Is Alison dead ? Ah! Only stunned, 

I see. Pick up father and son, and bring them 
down to the river. I’ll cover your retreat.’’ 
And then he warned the miners)^ in the usual ! 
style, that the first man who moved might con¬ 
sider himself dead. Slowly we carried poor 
Alison and Ids son towards the river: our own 
limbs almost giving way at each step we took, 
after the fearful excitement we had gone through. 

We were all more or less injured; one had a 
black eye; another was suffering from a severe 
blow in the back, administered by one of the 
bars of iron; as for myself, I felt dreadfully 
shaken by my last fall, and, moreover, was 
temporarily crippled by a blow on tlie leg. 
After crossing the river, we poured cool water | 
on the faces of the injured men, and soon j 
brought them round sufficiently to show ns that i 
they were still living. On reaching the main | 
road, which was at some distance from the river, i 
wc found the party awaiting us, and we all pro- | 
ceeded back as quickly as circumstances would ' 
erniit. Mr. Alison was laid up for a mouth : 
oth the bones in his fore-arm being fractured, 
aud a broad wound six inches in length inflicted 
on his scalp: he has never since been the man 
he was. His poor son had an attack of brain 
fever, (he effects of which arc still upon him. 
Large sums of money have been spent in endea¬ 
vouring to trace the men who attacked us, but 
they appear, soon after the occurrence, to have 
decamped. The Prussian police shirked the 
business, and declared that the responsibility 
rested with the government of Nassau, who in 
their turn referred the matter back to the au¬ 
thorities at Cobleulz. Between the two no re¬ 
dress has yet been obtained, nor have the men 
been captured. This is a specimen of the ac¬ 
tivity of the local police authorities acting under 
the direction of tlic excellent Government! 
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CnAPTER XLin. 

On Alfiod’s leaving Silvcrton, Mrs. Atchbold 
was prostrated. It was a stunning blow to bcr 
I young passion, and left her weary, desolate. 

■ But she was loo strong to lie helpless under 
! disappointed longings. Two days she sat stupi- 
fied with the heartache; after that 'she bustled 
about her work in a fervour of half-crazy restless- 
nes.s, and ungovernable irritability, quenched at 
times by fits of weeping. As she wept aparl, 
but rag^ and tyrannised in public, she soon made 
Silverton House Silvcrton Oi'on, especially to 
those who had the luck to be of her sex. Then 
Baker timidly remonstralcd: at the fii'st word 
' she snapped him up and said a change would be 
! .good for both of them : he .apologised; in vain: 
that very day she closed by letter with Dr. 
Wolf, who had often invited licr to be his 
"Matron.” Her motive, half hidden from her¬ 
self, was to be anywhere near her f.ivouritc. 

Installed at Drayton House, she waited some 
days, and coquetted woman-hke with her own 
desires, then dressed neatly, but soberly, and 
called at Dr. Wycherley’s; scut in a note 
explaining who she was, with a bit of soft sawder, 
and asked to see Alfred. 

She was politely but peremptorily refused 
She felt this rcbulT bitterly. She went borne 
stung and tingling to the core. But Bitters 
wholesome be: offended pride now allied with 
strong good sense to wither a wild affection; 

I and, as it was n’o longer fed by the presence of 
its object, her wound healed, all but tbc occasional 
, dull throbbing that precedes a perfcot.cure. 

1 At this stage of her convalescence Dr. Wolf 
told her in an off-hand way that Mr. Hardie, a 
patient of doubtful insanity, w'as coming to liis 
I asylum, to be kept there by hook or by crook. 

I (She was entirely in Wolf’s confidence, and be 
! talked of these things to her in English.) The 
j impenetrable creature assented outwardly, with 
1 no sign of emotion whatever, but one flash of the 
; eye, and one heave of the bosom swiftly sup- 
i pressed. She waited calmly and patiently till 
; she was alone ; then ;pclded to joy and triumph; 
j they seemed to leap inside her. But this very 
I thing alarmed her, “ Better for me never to see 


him again,” she thought. “ His power over me 
is too terrible. Ah, good-by to the peace and 
comfort I have been building up! He will 
scatter them to the winds. He has.” 

She tried not to think of him too much. 
And, while she was so struggling. Wolf let out 
that Alfred was to have morphia at dinner the 
first day; moiphia, the accursed drug with 
which these dark meu in these dark places coax 
the reason away out of the head by degrees, or 
with a potent dose stupify the victim, then act 
surprise, alarm; and make his stupor the ground 
for applying medical treatment to the doomed 
wretch. Edith Archbold knew ihe game, and at 
the word moiqiliia Pity and Passion rose in her ■ 
bosom irresistible. She smiled in Dr. Wolf’s 
face, and hated him; and secretly girt herself up 
to haflle him, and protect Alfred’s reason, and i 
win his heart through his gratitude. I 

She received bun as 1 have related, to tllroW 1 
dust in Dr. W olf’s eyes : but she acted so ! 
admirably tliat some went into Alfred’s. “ A,h,” j 
thought lie, " slic is augry with herself for her j 
amorous folly; and, with the justice of her sex, ! 
she means to spile jioor mo for it.” He sighed; 
for Jio felt her hostility would be fatal to him. ” 
To give her no fresh offence, he fell into her | 
maimer, and treated her with a world of distant | 
respeet. Tlieu again, who else but she could ■ 
have warned him against poison ? Tlien again, j 
if so, why look so cold and stem at him ? He i 
east one or two wistful glances at her; but the : 
artful woman of thirty was impenetrable in public | 

to the c.indid man of tweuty-one. Even her i 
passion could not put thorn on an equality. 1 

That night lie cotdd not sleep. Ho lay won- i 
dcriiig what would be the next foul practice, and ! 
how ho should parry it. I 

He wrote next morning to the Commissioners i 
that two of their number, unacquainted with the 
previous proceedings of the Board, had beonsur- 
pri.scd into endorsing an order of transfer to an 
asylum hearing a very inferior character to Dr. } 
Wycherley’s; the object of this was clearly foul 
play. Accordingly, Dr. Wolf had lilready tried 
to poison his reason, by drugging his beer at 
dinner. He added that Dr. Wycherley had now 
signed a certificate of his sanity, and implcated 
the &ard to inspect it, and discharge him at 
once, or else let a solicitor visit him at once, and 
takedhe requisite steps towards a public inquiry. 
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WLils,'waitmg anxiously for tlie answer, it cost 
him all Ms philosophy to keep his heart from 
eating itself. Bat he foxy^t the good fight of 
Reason: he aiTited the orarfidences of the quieter' 
' mad people, and established a little ooo^ and 
heard their grievances, and by impartial decisions 
and good humour won the regard of the moderate 
patients, and of the attendants, all but three; 
Booke, the head keeper, a morose burly ruffian; 
Hayes, a bilious subordinate, Eooke’s shadow ; 
and Vulcan, a huge mastiff that would let nobody 
bat Rooke touch Mm; he was big as a large 
calf, and formidable as a small lion, though nearly 
tootliiess with age. He was let loose in the 
yard at night, and was an clement in the Re¬ 
straint System ; many a patient would have 
tried to escape but for Vulcan. He was also an 
invalnable howler at night, and so co-operated 
with Dr. WolPs bugs and fleas to avert sleep, 
that vile foe to insanity and all our diseases, 
private asylums included. 

Alfred treated Mrs. Ardibold ■«'ith a distant 
respect that tried her hard. But that able woman 
wore sweetness and unobtriisivo kindness, and 
bided her time. At last he gave her an oppor¬ 
tunity, and it will bo seen whether she took it. 

In Drayton House the keepercsscs eclipsed 
the keepers in cniolty to the poorer patients. 
No men except Dr. Wolf and his .-is-sistaut had 
a pass-key into their department, so there ■was 
nobody they could deceive, nobody they held 
worth the trouble. In the absence of male 
critics they showed their real selves, .and bow' 
Hrisc it is to trust that gentle sex in the dark with 
irresponsible power over fcn)iiles. With unflag¬ 
ging patience they applied the hourly tor1,ure of 
petty insolence, needless humiliation, unrea¬ 
sonable refusals, to the poor madwomen; bored 
them with the poisoned gimlet, and made their 
hearts bleeding pincushions. But minute crneltj 
and wild caprice wore not enough for them, 
though these never tired nor rested; they 
must vilify them too with degrading ajid savage 
names. Bilbugsgate might have gone to school to 
Urajton House. Liter alia they seemed in love 
with a term that Othello hit upon; only they 
used it not once, but fifty iimes a day, and struck 
decent women with it on the faec, like a scorpion 
whip; and Uien the scalding tears were sure to 
run lu torrents ado-wn their silly, honest, burning 
cheeks. But this was not all; they had got a 
large tank in a flagged room, nominally forcloan- 
Bness and cure, but really for bane and torture. 
Rot the Mast ofi'enoe, or out of mere wantonness, 
they ■would drag a patient stark nalied across the 
yard, aud thrust her bodily under water again 
and again, keeping her do'wn till almost gone 
■with suffocation, and dismissing her more dead 
than alive ■with obscene and insulting comments 
ringing in ber cars, to get warm again in the oeld. 
This my ladies called “ tanking.” 

In the ordinary morning ablutions they tanked 
j ■without Brfffocating. But the immersion of the 
j whole body in cold" water was of itself a severe 
I teal to those numerous patients in whom the 


oironlation was weak; and, as medical treatment, 
hxirtful and even dangcro'us. Hnally these 
keeperesses, with diabolical insMence andoruoliy, 
would bathe twenty patients ui tins tank, and 
then make them drink that foul water for their 
meals. 

“The dark places of the land are full of hor¬ 
rible cruelty.” 

One day they tanked so savagely that Nurse 
Eliza, after months of sickly disapproval, came 
to the new redresser of grievances, and told. 

What was he to do? He seized tlie only 
chance of redress; he ran iiauting with indigna¬ 
tion to Mrs. Arohbold, and blushing high, said 
imploringly, “ Oh, Mrs. Arohbold, you used to 

be kind hearted-” and could say no more i 

for .something rising in Ms throat. 

Mrs. Arobbold smiled encouragingly on him, ! 
and said softly, “lam the same 1 al'ways was— | 
to yon, Alfred.” | 

“Oh, thank you; then pray send for Nurse j 
Eliza, and hear the cruelties tliat arc being done , 
to the patidnls within a yai-d of us.” j 

“ You had heller tell me yourself, if you want j 
me to pay any attention.” ! 

“ 1 can’t. I don’t know bow to speak to a lady 
of sudi things as are done here. Tliebnjtes! the 
cowaidly she-devils! Oil, how 1 should like to 
kill them.” 

Mrs. ArchtxiIJ laughed a little at his en- ■ 
thusiasm (fauey caring so what was done to a |j 
pack of women), and sent for Nurse Eliza. She j | 
came, and being questioned told Mrs. Arohbold j 
more than she had Alfred. "And, ma’am,” said i,' 
she, whimpering, “ tliej have just been tanking 1 1 
one they had no business t-olonch; it is Mrs. Dale, j I 
her that is so close on her coulinemoiil. They i| 
I I'likcil her cruel tliey ilid, aud kciil her under i j 
water till .she was nigh gone. I came away; 1 i: 
couldn’t stand H.” 

' Alfred was walking about in a fury, aud Nurse ,, 
Eliza, in making this last revolting comnmnica- j 1 
tioii, Id-wcrcd her voice for him not to bear; but 1 1 
liis senses were quiek. I think he heard, for he j 
turned and came qujckly to them. ] 

“ Mrs. Arohbolii, you arc strong aud brave— ] 

for a, woman,; oh, do go in to them and lake 
them by the throat and shake the life out of | 
them, the mcroiloss, cowardly beasts! Oh that | 
I "coidd be a womuu for an hour, or they could ! 
be men, I’d soon have my foot on some of the j 
wretches.” I 

Mrs. Archbold acted Ignition. “Come with 
me both of you,” she said, and they were soon 
in the female department. Up came keeperesses 
directly, smirking and curtseying to her, and 
pretending not to look at Adonis. “‘Which of 
yon nurses tanked Mrs. Dale ?” said she, sternly. 
“’Twasn’t I, ma’am, ’twasn’t I.” 

“Oh fie!” said Eliza to one, “you know you 
were at the head of it.” 

She pointed out two as the leaders. The 
Archhold instantly had them seized by the others 
—who, with treachery equal to their cowardice, 
turned eagerly against their fellow-culprits, to 
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make friends irith Power—and inviting all the 
^sciisiUe maniacs wlio had been tanked, to assist 
or inspect, she bared her own statocsqne arms, 
and, ably aided, soon plunged the offenders, 
screaming, crying, and whining, like spaniel 
bitches whipped, under the dirty water. They 
swallowed some, and api>reciated theirown acts. 
Then she forced them to walk twice roxmd the 
yard with their wot clothes clinging to them, 
hooted by the late victims. 

"There,” said Alfred, “let that teach you men 
will not own hysenas in petticoats for women.” 

Poor Alfred took aU the credit of this per¬ 
formance; but in fact, when the Archbold in¬ 
vited him to bear a hand, he showed the white 
feather. 

j " /won’t touch the blaokgoardcssos,” said he, 

I haughtily, turning it off on the score of con¬ 
tempt. “/ok give it them! Again! again! 
Brava!” 

Mosaic retribution completed, Mrs. Arclibohl 
' told the nurses if ever “tanking” recuiTcd she 
1 would bundle' the whole female staff into the 
street, and then have them indicted by the Com- 
1 missiouers. 

' These virtuous acts did Edith Archbold for 
I love for a young man. Whether mad women 
I or sane women pregnant, or the reverse, were 
' tanked or not, she cai-ed at heart no more tlian 
whether sheep were washed or no in Elfriclv’s 
' distant dale. She was retiring with a tender look 
! at Alfred, aud her pulse secretly unacooleiuled 
! by sheep-washing of she-wolvcs, wlicn her 
i grateful favourite appealed to her again; 

I “ Dear M vs. Archbold, shall wc; punish and not 
; comfort ? This poor Mrs. Dale!” 

I I The Archbold could have boxed his ears, 

1 “Dear boy,” she murmured tenderly, “you 

leach us aU our duty.” She visited the tanked 
: one, found her in a cold room after it, shivering 
like ague, and her teeth chattering. Mrs. Arcl}- 
I bold had her to the fire, aud got her warm 
I clothes, and a pint of wine, and imobably saved 
j her lil'e and her child’s—for love &f a young man. 

I Why I think Mrs. Dale would otherwise have 
I left this shifting scene, Mrs. Carey, the last 
I woman in her condition they tanked and then 
I turned into a flagged cell that only wanted one frog 
I of a grotto, was found soon after moribund; on 
I which they bundled her out of the asylum to die. 
i She did die next day, at home, but murdered by 
the asylum ; and they told the Commissioners she 
died through her friends taking her away from 
the asylum too soon. The Commissioners had 
nothing to do hut believe this, and did beheve it. 
Inspectors, who visit a temple of darkness, lies, 
cunning, and hjgroorisy, four times a year, know 
mighty tittle of what goes on there the odd three 
hundred and sixty-one days, five hours, forty- 
eight minutes, and fifty-seven seconds.* 

“Now, Alfred,” said Mrs. Arohbold, "I can’t 
be everywhere, or know everything; so you come 


* Arltiimctie of my boyhood. I hear the world 
revolves some minutes quicker now. 


tome when anything grieves you; isjdletmebe I 
the agent of your humanity.” 

She said this so rfiianningly he was surprised 
into kissing her fair hand; then blushed, and 
thanked her warmly. Thus she established a 
diain between them. AYheu he let too Irmg 
elapse without appealing to her, die would ask 
his advice about the welfare of this or that 
patient; and so she cajoled him by the two 
foibles she had diseemed in him—his. vanity and j 
his humanity. I 

Besides'Alfred, there were two patients in j 
Drayton House who had never been insane; a , 
young man, and an old woman; of whom anon. '; 
There wore also three ladies aud one gentleman, 
who had been deranged, but had recovered years 
ago. This little incident, Recovery, is followed 
iu a public asylum by instant discharge; but, in 
a private one. Money, not Sanity, is apt to settle 
the question of egress. The gentleman’s case 
was soaroc credible in the nineteenth century: 
years ago, being undeniably cracked, he had done 
what Dr. Wyclierlcy told Alfred was a sure siga 
of sauily; i.c. he had declared himself insane: 
aud had even been so reasonable as to sign his own 
order and cerlificates, and so imprison himself 
illegally, but with perfect case; no remonstrance 
against that illegality from the guardians of the 
law! When lie got what plain men call sane, he 
naturally wanted to be free, and happening to re¬ 
member he alouc had signed the order of im- j 
prisonment, and the imaginary doctor’s certifi- ' I 
oates, ho claimed Ills discharge from illegal con- 1 1 
fineraenl- Answer; “ First obtain a legal order ! i 
for your disebarge.” On this bo signed an order |; 
for ins discharge. “ Tlmt is not a legal order.” | 

I It IS as legal as the order on which 1 am here.” : 
Grautoci; but, legally or not, the asylum has i 
got you; tlic open air has not got you. Posses- ' 
sion is ninety-nine points of Lunivcy law. DiS \ i 
your own illegal prisoner, and let your kinsfolk : 1 
eat your land, aud drink your consols, and bury !! 
you in a pauper’s shroud. All that Alfred could '' 

do for these victims was to promise to try and j 
get them out some day, D.V. But there was a : 
weak-minded youth, Francis Beverley, who had j: 
t ho honour to he under the protection of the Lord ' 
Chancellor. Now a lunatic or a Softy protected I ■ 
by that functionary is literally a lamb protected 
by a wolf, and lliat wolf ex-officio the cruelest 
cunniiigest old mangier and fleecer of innocents i 
in Oljristendom. Chancery lunatics are the j 
richest class, yet numbers of them arc flung ,• 
among pauper aud even criminal hinatios, at a ; 
few pounds a year, while their committees bag ., 
four-fifths of the money that has been assigned j, 
to keep the patient in comfort. i ’ 

Unfortunately the protection of the Chancellor i| 
extends to Life and Bo,Tson, a#well as Fleece; j | 
with the following result: ,. 

In public asylums about forty percent are said i i 
to be cured. 

In private ones twenty-five per cent at least; | 
most of them poorish. 

. ’ Of Chancery Lunatics not five par cent. 
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iriiialJy,Aiio-tfaiid of all the Chancery Lunatics 
do every six years exchange the living tombs 
they arc flcec^ and bullied in for dead tombs, 
where they rest; and go from the sham proteo- 
■tiou of the Lord ChanoeEor of England to the 
real protection of their Creator and their judge. 

These statistics have been long before the 
world, and are dead figures to the Skimmer of 
things, bat t^ a dark tale to the Header of 
j things: so dark, that I pray Heaven to protect 
me, and all othw weak inoffensive persons, from 
the protection of my Lord Chancellor in this 
kind. 

' Beverley was so unfortunate as to exist before 
the date of the above petition; and suffered the 
consequences. 

He was an aristocrat by birth, noble on both 
sides of his house, and unluckily had money. 
But for that he would have been a labouring 
j man, and free. My Lord Protector committed 
I him with six hnndr^ pounds a year maintenance 
1 money to the care of his committee, the Honour¬ 
able Pynes Beverley. 

Kow this corporate, yet honourable, individual, 
to whom something was committed, and so Clian- 
cery-lane called him in its own sweet French the 
thing committed, was a gentleman of birth, breed¬ 
ing, and inlelligenec. He undertook to take care 
of ins simple eousin: and wbat he did take care 
of was himself. 

The Shb-eethug Swindle. 

1. The Honourable Fyncs Beverley, Anglo- 
. French committee, or crown tcnairt, snb-lct soft 
I Francis for 300/. a year, pocketed 300/., and 
; I washed his hands of Frank. 

’! 2. Mr. Heselden, the sub-tenant, sub-let the 

I Softy of high degree for 150/., pocketed the sur- 
! plus, and washed his hands of him. 

' ‘ 3. The 150/. man sub-let him to Dr. Wolf at 
r j 60/. a year, pouched the sui-plns, and washed his 
I i hands of him. 

; i And now what on ewth was left for- poor Dr. 

I Wolftodo? Couldhesub-embezzlcaUighlaudet’s 
i| breeks? Could he subtract more than her skin 
i I from off the singed cat ? Could lie peel the core 
i: of a rotten apple? Couldhcpare a grated elicesc 
rind? Could he flay a skinned flint ? Could he 
fleece a hogjust after Satan had shaved it as clean 
as a bantam’s egg ? 

Lot no man dare to limit genius; least of all 
the genius of extortion. 

.! Dr. Wolf screwed comparatively more out of 
i young Prank than did any of the preceding 
screws. He turned him into a servant of all 
work and half starved liim: money profit, 4Sl. 
out of the 00/., or three-fourths, whereas the 
others had only bagged onc-balf. But by this 
means he got argood servant without wages, and 
on half a servant’s food, clearing 22/. and 12/. in 
these two items. 

Victim of our great national vice and foible 
Ticariousness, this scion of a noble house, pro¬ 
tected in theory by the Crown, vicariously sub- 
protected by the CWeellor, snb-vicariously sub- 


sham-proteoted by bis kin, was really flung un¬ 
protected into the fleece market, and might be 
seen—at the end of the long chain of subs, pros,' 
vices, locos, shams, shuffles, swindles, and lies— 
shaking the carpets, maki^ the beds, carrying 
the water, sweeping the rooms, and sconcing the 
sordid vessels, of thirty patients in Drayton 
House, not one of whom,was his equal eitlier in 
birth or wealth; and of four menials, who wore 
all his masters and hard ones. His work was 
always doing, never done. He was not the least 
mad nor bad, but merely of feeble intellect all 
round. Fifty thousand gentlemen’s families would 
have been glad of him at 300/. a year, and made a 
son and a brother of him. But he was under 
the protection of the Lord Chancellor. Thin, 
half-starved, threadbare, out at elbows, the uni¬ 
versal butt, scoffed at by the very lunatics, and 
especially ill treated by the attendants whose 
work he did gratis, he was sworn at, jeered, in¬ 
sulted, cuffed, and even kicked, every day of bis 
hard, hard life. And yet he was a gcntlcmnn, 
though a soft one; his hands, his features, his 
carriage, his address, had all an indefinable stamp 
of race. How had it outlived such crushing, de¬ 
grading usage? I don’t know, Charles; how 
docs a daisy survive the iron roller*’ Alfred 
soon fovmd him out, and, to everybody’s amaze¬ 
ment, especially Frank’s, remonstrated gently 
but resolutely and eloquently, and soon convinced 
the majority, sane and insane, that a creature so 
meek and useful merited especial kindness, not 
cruelty. One keeper. The Itobin, alias Tom 
Wales, an ex-prizeligbtor, was a wann convert 
to tins view. Among the maniacs only one licld 
out, and said contemptuously he coulcbi’t see i1. 

“Well,” said Alfred, “lay a finger on him 
after this, and I’ll lay a hand on you, and aid 
J our intellectual vision.” 

liooke and Hayes treated rcmonstra»co with 
open and galling contempt. Yet the tide of opinion 
changed so, they did not care to defy it oiienly: 
but they •bullied poor Beverley now and then on 
the sly, and die never told. He was loo in- 
ottcnsive for this world. But one day, as Alfred 
was sitting with bis door ajar, writing a letter of 
earnest expostulation to the Commissioners, 
who bad left bis first unanswered, be heard 
Hayes at the bead of the stairs call roughly 
“Frank! Frank!” 

" Sit,” repUed the soft little voice of young 
Beverley. 

“ Come, be quick young sliaver.” 

“ I’m commg sir,” and up ran Beverley. 

“Here take this tray down stairs.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Stop, there’s a bit of bread for yon.” And 
Hayes chucked him a crust, as "one throws it to 
another man’s dog. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Beverley, stoop¬ 
ing down for it, and being habitually ashuugryas 
a ratcatcher’s tyke, took an eager bite in Aat 
position. 

“How dare you eat it there,” said Hayes 
brutally: “take it to your own crib: come. 
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\ niwrie.” And witli that lent him a contemptuous 
; kick behind, which owing to his position sent him 
■' t)ff Ins halanee flat on the tray; a glass broke 
) under him j poor young Mr. Beveriey uttered 
I a cry of dismay, for he knew Hayes would not 
I own himself the cause; Hayes cursed him for an 
j awkward idiot, and the oath went off into a 
■ howl, for Alfred ran out at him brimful of Moses, 
' and with a sarage kick in the back and blow 
I on the neck administered simultaneously hurled 
I him headforemost down the stairs. Alighting 
I on the seventh step, he turned a somersault, and 
' bounded like a ball on to the landing below, and 
there lay stupifled. He picked himself up by 
slow degrees, and glared round with speechlc.ss 
i awe and amazement up at the human thundcr- 
i bolt, that had shot out on him and sent him fly- 
, mg like a feather. He shook his fist, and 
limped silently away all bruises and curses, to tell 
; Hooke, and concert vengeance. Alfred, trembling 
still with ire, took Beverley to his room (the 
1 boy was as white as a sheet), and encouraged iiim, 
j and made him wash properly, brushed his hair, 
‘! drcs.sed liim in a decent tweed suit lie laid out- 
I pown, and taking him under his arm, and walk- 
■j iiig with Ids own nose haughtily in tlie air, 
'j paraded him up and dowm the asylum, to show 
• 1 them all the best man in tlie house respected the 

I poor soft gentleman. Ah what a grand thing it is 
:j tobcyomig! Beverley clung to his protector too 
, I much like a girl, hut walked gracofuLly and kept 
! step, and every now and then looked up at Alfred 

withalovingadoration, that wassweet yet sad to 
i SCO. Alfred marched Idm to Mrs. Archhold, and 
toldliis talc; for he knew Hayes would misrepre- 
i se,nl it, and gel him into trouble. Shcsmiledonlhc 
I! jaur; gently deplored her favourite’s iinpetiiosit.v, 
]\ entreated him not to go fighting with that great 
i monster Hooke, and charmed him by saying, 
'i “’Well, and Frank is a gentleman, when he is 
;; dressed like one.” 

; I “ Isn’t he,’’ said Alfred eagerly. “ And whose 
;1 fault is it he is not alw'ays dressed like one? 
i| tVhosc fault lliat here’s an carl’s nephew Itools 
;l in Hell?” 

'! “Not yonrs, Alfred, pgr mine,” was the 

II honeyed reply. 

I Ill vain did Mr. H.ayes prefer ids complaint to 

I T)i'. tVolf. Tlic Archbold Lad been before him, 

' I and the answer was, “ Served you right.” 

I I These and many other good deeds did Alfred 
;| Hardie in Drayton House. But, as the days 
' I rolled on, and no answer came from tlic Comnus- 
'! sionors, bis own anxiety, grief, and dismay, left 
j liim less and less able to sympathise with the 
■' maleiial but smaller -wrongs aroUud him. He 
' I became silent, dejected. 

I At last he caitic to Mrs. Archbold, and said 
!! sternly his letters to the Commissioners were 
'; intereeptod. 

! j “I can’t believe that,” said she. “ It is against 
i I tlie law.” 

I So it was: but law and custom are two. 

; • "I am sure of it,” said be-, “and may tiio 
I eternal curse of Heaven light on the cowardly 


traitor and miscreant who has dons it. And he 
stalked gloomily away. * 

'When he left her, she sighed at titis impreca¬ 
tion from his lips; but did not repent. " I cawV 
part with him,” she said despairingly; "and, if- 
I did not stop his poor dear letters, 'Wolf would 
and the amorous crocodile shed a tear, and per¬ 
sisted in her double-faced course. 

By-and-by, when she saw him getting thinner 
and paler, and Ids bright face downcast and in¬ 
expressibly siid, slie shared his misery; ay, shed 
scalding tears for him; yet could not give him 
up; for her will was as strong as the rest of her 
was supple: and hers was hot love, but not 
true love like J ulia’s. 

Perhaps a veiy subtle observer seeing this man 
and woman wax pale and Spiritless together in 
one house, might have divined her seorot. Dr. 
VFolf then was no such observer, for she made 
him believe she bad a rising peuobant for iiim. 
He really had a strong one for her. 

While Alfred’s visible misery pulled at her 
bcart-sl rings, .and somel imes irritated, sometimes 
melted her, came curious complications; one of 
which requires preface. 

Mrs. Dodd fhoii was not the wife to trust 
blindly wherq her poor husband was concerned; 
she bribed so well that a kcepercss in David’s 
first asylum told Iier David had been harshly 
used by an attendant. She instantly got Eve 
Doild to take him .away : and transfer him to a 
small asylum nearer London, and kept by a 
Mrs. Ellis. “Women are not ornel to men,” 
said the sagacious Lucy Dodd. 

But, alas 1 if avomcn arc not cruel where sex 
comes in and mimics that wider sentiment 
Humanity, women are deadly economical. 
Largely gifted with that household virtue, Mrs. 
Ellis kept too few servants, and, sure oonsc- 
iiueuoc iu a madhouse, too many strait-jackets, * 
hobbles, muffs, leg-locks, body-bolls, &o. &e. 
lleiico lialf iicr patients were frequently kept out 
of harm’s way by ornel restraints administered 
not out of liearty cruelty, but female parsimony. 
Mrs. and M iss Dodd invaded the hoii.se one day 
when the fair efcouomisl was out, and found seven 
patients out of the twelve kept out of misohiof 
thus -. one in a restraint chair, two hobbled like 
asses, tw6 oliained like dogs, and two in strait- 
waistcoats, and fastened to beds by webbing and 
straps; amongst the latter David, though quiet ' 
as a lamb. 

Mrs. Dodd cried over him as if her heart would 
break, and made Miss Dodd shift him to a large 
asylum, where I believe he was very well used. 
But here those dreadful newspapers interfered; 
a prying into sweet secluded spots. They diver¬ 
sified Mrs. Dodd’s breakfast by informing her 
that the doctor of this asylum hal just killed a 
patient; the mode of execution bloodless and 
sure, as became fair science. It was a man 
between sixty and seventy; an ago at which the 
heart can seldom stand very much shocking, or 
lowering, especially where the brain is disca^. 
So-they placed him in a shower-bath, narrow 
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«nongh to impede respiration, witlioat the faffing 
water, which of necessity driTes out air. In 
short, a-verlioal hox with holes all round the top. 

Here tiie doctor ordered him a cold shower- 
bath of unparalleled duration; half an hour. To 
be followed by an unprecedented dose of tartar 
emetic. This double-bitfrelled order given, the 
doctor went away. (Formula.) 

Bie water was down to forty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit Half an. hour’s shower-bath at that 
temperature in a roomy bath would kill the 
youngest and strongest man in her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

For eight-and-twenty mortal minulcs the poor 
old man stood in this vertical coffin nnder this 
cold cascade. Six hundred gallons of icy water 
were in that his last hour, his last half-hour, dis¬ 
charged upon his devoted head and doomed 
body. 

He had to be helped away from this death- 
torrent he had walked into in high spirits, poor 
soul. 

Even this change awakened no misgivings, mi 
remorse; though you or I, or any man or woman 
picked at hazard out of the streets, would at once 
have seen that he was (lying, he was duly dosed 
by the fire with four spoonfuls of .antiincjnial 
tincture—to make sicker. J3at even the “He- 
! structive Art of Healing” cannot slay the slain. 

I The old man cheated the emetic; for, before it 
1 could hurt him, he died of the bath; and his body 
i told its own sad talc; to u.se the words of a 
medical eye-witness, it was “ a piece of aia - 
BASTEa.” The death-torrent had driven the 
whole circulation from i he surface.* 

Mrs. Dodd was terrified, and, iu spit c of Samp¬ 
son’s assurance that this was the asylum of all 
others they would not settle another i)alient in 
until the matter should have blown over, got 
Eve Dodd to write to Dr. Wolf, and ofl'er 300/! 

' a year if he would take David at once, and treat 
! him with especial consideration. 

! He showed this letter triumphantly to Mrs. 

Archbold, and she, blinded for a moment by 
! feeling, dissuaded him from receiving Captain 
I Dodd. He stared at her. “ What, turn away a 
; couple of thousand pounds ?” 
i “But theywill come to visit him; and perhaps 
j see Mm.” 

1 “Oh, that tan be managed. You must be on 


'I * This mode of execution is svell known in the 
‘l| UnUod States. They settle refractory prisoners with 
[! it periodically. But half an hour is not needed; 
: • twenty minutes will dothc trick. Harper’s Weekly, 
1 1 a year or two ago, contained an admirable woodent 
'! of a negro’s execution by water. In this remarkable 
I; picture ypu see the poor darkie seated powcjrleas, 
I j howling and paijling his life away under the deadly 
; cascade: and there stands the stolid turnkey, erect, 
I j formal, stiff as a ramrod, pulling the deadly string 
: 1 with a sort of drill exercise air, and no more com- 
I ’l punotion nor reflection, than if he himself was a 
imwhine construoted to pull strings or triggers on his 
1 own string being pulled by butcher or fool. A pic- 
! ture well studied, and so worth study. 


your guard; and I’ll warn Hooke. I can’t ten 
away money—on a chaaoe.” 

One day Alfred found himself locked into his' 
room. This was unusual: for, though they e^ed 
him a lunatic in words, they called him sane by 
all their acts. He half suspected that the Com¬ 
missioners were in the house. 

Had he known who really was in the house, he 
would have beaten Mmself to pieces against the 
door. 

At dinner there was a new patient, very mild 
and silent, with a beautiful large brown eye, like 
some gentle animal’s. 

.Ylfrod was very much struck with this eye, 
and contrived to say a kind word to him after 
diimer. Finding himself addressed by a gentle¬ 
man, the new comer handled his forelock, and 
made a sea scrape, and announced himself as 
W illiam Thompson; he added with simple pride, 
“Able Seaman;” then, touolung his forelock 
again, “ Just come aboard, your honour.” After 
this, which came off glibly, he was anything but 
communicative. However, Alfred contrived to 
extract from him that he was rather glad to leave 
his last ship, on account of having been con- 
sl.mtly impeded there in his duties by a set of 
lubbers, that clung round him and kept hmi on 
ricek whenever the first lieutenant ordered him 
into the top. 

'The very next day, pacing sadly the dull gravel 
of his jirisou yard, Alfred heard arow; and there 
was the able seaman struggling with the Hobin 
and two other keepers : he wanted to go to his 
duties in the foretop: to wit the fork of a high 
elm-tree in the conrt-yard. Alfred had half a 
mind not to interfere. “Wlio cares for wy 
miseryhe said. But his better nature pre¬ 
vailed, and he told the llobin he was sure going 
up imaginary rigging would do Thompson more 
good tlian harm. 

On this the men reluctantly gave him a trial, 
and he went up the tree with wonderful strength 
and agility, but evident caution. Still Alfred 
quaked when ho crossed Ins thighs tight over a 
limb of the tree forty feet from’carlh, and went 
carefully and minutely through the whole process 
of furling imaginary sails. However, ho came 
down manifestly soothed by the performance, 
and, singular pWomcnon, he was quite cool; 
and it was the spectators on dock who per¬ 
spired. 

“And what a pleasant voice he has,” said 
Alfred; “it ciuitc charms my ear: it is not like 
a mad voice. It is like—I’m mad myself.” 

“And he has got a fiddle, and plays it like a 
hangel, by all accounts,” said tho Bobin; “ only 
he won’t touch it but when he has a mind.” 

At night Alfred dreamed he heard Julia’s 
sweet, mellow voice speaking to him; and he 
looked, and lo! it was the able seaman. He could 
sleep no more, but lay sighing. 

Ere tho able seaman had been there three days, 
Mrs. Dodd came unexpectedly to see him: and 
it was with the utmost difficulty Alfred was 
smuggled out <rf the way. Mrs. Archbold saw 
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! by bet loving amdety these visits would be fro- 
! quent, and, unless Alfred wm kept constantly 
lacked up, which was repugnant to her, they 
•would meet some day. She knew there are men 
who ply the trade of spies, and where to find 
tliem; she set one of them to watch Mrs. Dodd’s 
house, and learn her habits, in hopes of getting 
some clue as to when she might be expected. - 

Now it so happened that looking for one thing 
she found another which gave her groat hopes 
and courage. And then the sight of Alfred’s 
misery tned her patience, and then he was 
beginning half to suspect her of stopping his 
letters. Passion, impatience, pity, and calcula- 
I tion, all drove her the same road, and led to an 
I extraordinary scene, so impregnated with ihc 
h genius of the madhouse—a place where the 
j I passions run out to the very end of their tether— 

:! that I feel little able to describe it; I will try 
! and indicate it. 

I One fine Sunday afternoon then .she asked 
i Alfred languidly would ho like to walk ni the 
1 country. 

I “Would I like? Ah, don’t trifle witii a 
! prisoner,” said he sorrowfully. 

She shook her head. “ No. no, it will not he a 
happy walk ; Rooke, who hales you, i.s lo follow 
us with that terrible maslilf, to pull you down if 
you try to escape. I could not get Dr. Wolf io 
consent on any other terms; Alfred, let us give 
up the idea. I fear j our rasluiess.” 

“No, 110 ,1 won’t try to escape —from yon. I 
j have not seen a blade of grass tins six nionllis.” 

; The aoeomplislieddissembler hesitated, yielded. 

■ They passed through the yard and out at the 
: back door, which Alfred had so oficu looked wist - 
' fully at; and by-aud-by reache-d a delicious pas¬ 
ture; a light golden haze streamed across it; 

1 Nature never seemed so sweet, so divine, to Alfred 
I before; the sun as bright as midsummer, though 
, not tlie least hot, the air fresh, ycl gonial, and per- 
j fumed with Liberty and tiie smaller flowers of 
1 eartb; BeautyglidcdrysUiug byhi-s side, and dark 
j eyes subdued their native lire luto softness wlicu- 
cver they turned on him ; and scarce lifty yards in 
the rear hung a bully and a mastiff ready to tear 
him down if he should break away from beauty’s 
light hand, that rested so timidly on his. He w.as 
young, and stout-hearted, and relished Ids peep 
of liberty and nature, though blotted by Vidcau 
and Booko. He chatted to Mrs. Archbold in 
good spirits. She answered briefly, and listlessly. 

At last she stopped under !t young ohesuut- 
tree as if overcome wifh a sudden reflection, and 
turning half away from Hum leaned her head and 
hand upon a bough and sighed. The attitude 
was pensive and womanly. Ho asked her with 
innocent concern' what was the matter; then 
faintly should he take her home. Ail her answer 
was to press his liand with hers that was disen¬ 
gaged, and, instead of sighing, to cry. 

The novice in woman’s wiles set himself to 
comforther—in vain: toquestionher—m vainat 
•first, but by degrees she allowed him to loam 
that it was for Mm she mourned; and so they 


proceeded on the old, old plan, the man estotting ! 
from the woman bit by bit just sd mflih as she ! 
wanted all along to soy, and would have poured 
in a stream if let quite alone. | 

He drew from bis distressed friend that D« _ ' 
Wolf for reasons of his own had made special ' ’ 
inquiries about the Dodds; that she had fortu- J 
nately or unfortunately heard of this, and had j 
questioned the person employed, hoping to hear i 
something that might comfort Alfred. “Instead | 
of that,” said slie, “I find Miss Dodd is like most | 
girls; out of sight is out of mind witli her.” I 
“ What do you meansaid Alfred, trembling I 
suddenly. 

“Do not ask me. What a weak fool 1 was to 
let you see 1 was unhappy for you.” 

“The truth is the truth,” gasped Alfred: “ (ell 
me at oiioc.” 

“ Must T ? I am afraid you will liate me; for 
I simuld hate any one who told me your faults. 
Wei), Ihen—if I must—Miss Dodd has a beau.” 

“It IS :i lie!” cried Alfred furiously. 

“ 1 wish it was. But she ku two in fact, both 
of Ihem cJeigymen; however, one seems the fa¬ 
vourite ; at le.'ist they are ei)g:iged to bo married; 
it is Mr. Ilurd, the curate of the parish she lives 
in. By what I hear she is oue of the religious 
ones: so peijiaps that has brought the pair to an 
uiidcrsliiuding.” 

At these words a cold sickness mshed ail over 
.Vlfred, beginning at his JitMi'l. He stood white 
aud stupilied a moinciif: then, in the anguish of 
Ids heart, broke out mto a great aud terrible cry: 
it was like a young liou wounded with a isiisoned 
shaft. 

Then he was silcifl, and stood stock still, like I 
petrified despair. j 

Mrs. Archhold was prepared for an outburst; 
but not of this kind, ills anguish was so unlike 
a woman’s that it skaggered her. Her good and , 
bad angels, to use an expressive thougli some- I 
what too poefic.al phrase, battled for her. She | 
had au impulse to earn his gratitude for life, to j 

let him out of the a.sylum ere Julia should be ; 

Mrs, Hurd, and even liberty come too late for 
true love. She looked again at the statue of 
grief by her side : aud burst out crying in earnest. 

'This was unfortunate., Shallow pity exuding 
in salt water leaves not enough behind to gush 
forth in good deeds. 

She only tried to undo her own work in pai't; 
to eomfort him a little with commou-plaoes; she 
told him in a soothing wliisper there were other 
women 111 the world besides this inconstant girj, ; ’ 
others who could love him as he deserved. I 

He made uo answer to all she could say, but | 

just waved his hand once impatiently. Betty j 

consolation seemed to sting Iiiiii. ^ j 

Then she began to feel impatient, _ angry. 

“ How he clings to that ficido gfrl,’^she said. “I | 
might as well make love lo .a stone.” i 

Then they stood boUi of them apart in sombre j 
silence awhile. > 

HPr mood changed; she moved noiselessly 
towards Mm, and, slandiug half behind him, laid | 
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her hand softly on his shoulder, and poured hot 
' passion fB Ms ear. “Alfred,” she murpinred, 
i “we are both unhappy} let ns oomfort one an¬ 
other. I had pity on you at Silrerton House, I 
pity you now: pity me a little in turn; take me 
’ ont of this dreadful house, out of this revolting 
life, and let me be with you. , Let me be yonr 
housekeeper, your servant, your slave. This 
news that has shocked.you so has tom the vcd 
from my ^es; I thought I had’cooled my love 
down to-friendship and tender esteem; but no, 
now I see you as unhappy as myself, now I can 
speak and wrong no one, I own I—oh Alfred 
my heart bums for you, bleeds for yon, jeams 
for you, sickens for yon, dies for you.” 

“ Oh, hush! hush! Mrs. Archbold. Yon arc 
saying things you will blush for the next mo¬ 
ment.” 

“1 blush now, but camiot hush ; I have gone 
too far. And your happiness as well as mine is 
at stake. No young girl can midcrstaud or value 
snfch a man as you arc: but I, like you, liave 
suffered; I, like you, am constant; I, like you, 
am warm and tender; at my age a woman’s love 
is bliss to him who can gain it; and 1 love you 
with all my soul, Alfred ; 1 worship the ground 
you walk on, myec(, sweet boy. Say you the 
i word, dearest, and 1 wjU bribe the servaiit.s, and 
i got the keys, and sacrifioo my profession for ever 
; to give you liberty (see how sweet the open face 
i of nature i.s, sweeter than anyt hiug on earth, but 
love); and all 1 ask is a little, little of your heart 
j in return. Give me a chance to make you mine 
' for ever; and, iff fail, treat me as 1 shall desene; 

I desert me at once; and then I’ll never reproach 
1 you; I’ll only die for you; as 1 have lived for you 
j ever since I first saw your heavenly face.” 

I The passionate woman paused at last, but her 
I hot cheek and heaving bosom and tender convul- 
, sive hand prolonged the pleading. 

I I am afraid few men of her own age would have 
I resisted hei', for voice and speech and all were 
burning, melting, and winning: and then, so rea- 
j sonable, lads; she did not stipulate for constancy, 
j JBut Alfred turned round to her blusliing and 
1 sorrowful. “For shame!” he said, “ this is not 
I love; you abuse "that sacred word. Indeed, if 
yon had ever really loved, you would have pitied 
j me and Julia long i^o, and respected our loyc; 

; and saved us by giving me my freedom long ago. 

I I am not a fool: do you think 1 don’t know that 
i you are my jailer, and the cunniugest and most 
j dangerous of them all V” 

1 “ You ungrateful wretch,” she sobbed, 

j “No; I am notiungrateful either,” said he, 

I more gently. “ You have always come between 
j me and that kind of torture which most terrifies 
vulgar souls; and I thank you for it. Oidy, if 
you had also pitied the deeper anguish of my 
heart, I should thank you more still. As it is, 1 
forgive you for the share you have had in blast- 
iug my happiness for life; and nobody shall ever 
know what yon have been mad enough in an un¬ 
guarded moment to say; but for pity’s sake'talk 
no more of love, to mock my misery.” 


Mrs, Arohbold was white with ire long before 
be had done this sentence. “You insolent 
creature,” said she; “you spurn my love; you 
shall feel my hate.” 

“ So I oonolude,” said he, coldly : “ such love 
as yours is hard by hale.” 

“ It is,” said she: “ and I know how I’ll com¬ 
bine the two. To-day I loved yon. and yon 
spumed me; ere long you shall love me and I’ll 
despise you; and not spurn you.” 

I don’t understand you,” said Alfred, feeling 
rather uneasy. 

“ What,” said slic; “ don’t you see how the 
superior mind can fascinate the inferior P Look 
at Frank Beverley ; haw he follows you about 
and fawns on you, like a little dog,” 

“ I prefer his sort of jdfcction to yours.” 

“A gcnllemau and a man would have kept 
that to liimsclf; but you are neither one nor the 
other; or yon would have taken my offer, and 
then run aw'ay from me the next day, you fool. 

A man betrays a woman; be doesn’t insult lier. i 
Ah, 5 ou admire Flank’s affection; well, you shall ' 
imitate it. Yon couldn’t love me like a man; you | 
shall love me like a dog.” 

“'How will you manage that, pray?” he in¬ 
quired, with a sneer. 

I’ll drive you mad.” 

She hissed this fiendish threat out between her 
wliiic teeth. i 

*■ Ay, sir,” she said, “hifherlo your reason has | 
only encountered men. You shall see now what i 
an insulted woman can do. A lunatic you shall ; 
bo ere long, and then I’ll make j ou love me, dote i 
on me, follow me about for a smile : aud then : 
I’ll leave off hating yoil, and love you once more, ' 
but not the way 1 did five minutes ago.” i 

At this depraved threat Alfred ground lii.'i teeth, | 
and said; “ Theu 1 give you my honour that the ! 
moment 1 see my reason the least shaken. I’ll kill ' 
you ; and so save myself from the degradation of \ 
being your lover on any terras.” j 

“ Threaten your own sex with that,” said the | 
Arclibold, contemptuously; “you may kill me i 
ttheuevor you like; aud the sooner the better. ; 
Only, if you don't do it very quickly, you shall I 
be my property; my braiii-sicl, lovc-siek, slave.” 


APPARITIONS. 

The aerial phenomena known as the mirage 
and the Fata Morgana, as well as spectral illu- j 
sions arising from morbid conditions of the mind, I 
are now classed under the term apparitions, i 
Supernatural appearances in the air, particularly | 
at sea, early gave rise to those superstitions j 
which prevailed respecting phantom ships; aud | 
aerial spectres, such as those seen on the Brocken, ! 
the loftiest of the Harte Mountains in the 
Hanoverian Stales, were long associated with 
the marvellous. The giant of that range is 
merely the im^e of a man on the summit, seen | 
at sunrise, raised into gigantic proportions by 
reflexion from the clouds above. The traveller. 
has even seen his own shadow, moving as a 
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spectre of monstrous size on the lofty granite 
woks, or standing, as it were, on a large pedestal 
in the clouds, suddenly disappear, for the plian- 
tom is only visible when the sun is at such 
an altitude as to throw its rays upon the body 
in a borizontal direction. Germany has ever 
been the nursing mother of spiritual creations. 
Goethe selcotea the Hartz forest as the scene 
to which he represents the spirit Mephistopheles 
as having conducted his pupil Faustus, and the 
highly imaginative superstition of the Wild 
Huntsman originated in aerial illusions, com¬ 
bined with auricular deceptions, caused by the 
variety of sotnds which arise in the dark re¬ 
cesses of its pathless woods and rocky cliffs. 

I Tlie aerial illusion of the Fata Morgana in the 
i Straits of Messina is supposed by the natives to 
I be a spcclaolo produced by the queen of the 
I fairies, the Morganh La Fay, tlie Fairy Morgana 
] of popul.ar legends. Images of men and houses 
I are seen from the coast in the air, in the water, 

I or on its surface, and similar appearances have 
i been observed in the narrow sea wliich separates 
i the island of Eathliu from tlie maiuland of An- 
j trim. Daring fho warmer peiiod of the summer, 
i after the sea and air have been agitated, if a 
j calm succeeds, the spectator is astonisiied, as 
I tlic dawn breaks, to observe the representations 
1 of scenes suspended in the air, the same object 
! frequently presenting two appear,anees, one in 
i the natural, the other in an inverted position, 

I and often repeatedly multiplied; but imagina¬ 
tion generally magnifies these dioptric appear- 
! ances. The daylight setting in gradually pro¬ 
duces an indistinctness of the vision, vvhicli, as 
' the sun rises, vanishes altogether. The term 
mirage, now adapted into our lapgu,agc, was 
applied by the French to .similnr appearances 
witnessed by their army in Kgypt; and to I lie 
1 weary traveller,' traversing the desert and cudur- 
I ing the sufferings of thirst, the deceitful pro- 
I spect of an aiirial abuiidaiiee of water presented 
I to his eyes is a distressing delusion. The 
I phenomena has been aocouiiied for on the 
principle of two distinct strata or layers of air, 
the density of the lower one being diminished in 
the desert by its proximity to the lieated sand; 
and over the sea, by bolding in solution a larger 
quantity of aqueous vapour. In this state, as 
every variation of density occasions a deviation 
in their path, the rays of light do nok pass freely 
through both media of the atmosphere, they 
being of different temperatures, but are broken 
by refraction on the verge of the horizon, and 
the sky Hself joins in completing the illusion, 
its own image being sometimes reflected from 
the surface of the water. Humboldt 'describes 
the marvellous effects of tlie mirage in South 
America, having seen fishing,boats sswimmuig 
in the air over the well-defined line of the sea, 
and the inverted images of horses and cows sus¬ 
pended above. The most remarkable phenomena 
of aerial images are those described by Mr. 
Scoresby as the enchanted islands of the Arctic 
• regions, the general telescopic appearance of 
which was that of an ancient and extensive city, 
with ruins of castles, churches, obelisks, and 


monuments. Some of the hills seemed, at least 
in the fervid imaginations of the spectators, to , 
bo surmounted by turrets, battlements, spires, 
and piniuirles, many of the objects occasionally 
fringed with the prismatic colours; but the whole 
exhibition was a grand phantasmagoria, for 
scarcely could any particular portion be sketched, 
before it changed its appearance and assumed a 
totally different form. 

We leave to physiologists to trace the causes 
of spectral apparitions, but there are recorded 
instances of their appearance in all ages to men, 
even of iutrepid courage and of high intellectual 
superiority. The antieipation of a dubious battle, 
the uncertainty of the event, and the conviction 
tliat a disastrous result would involve his own 
fate, naturally conjured up to the anxious mind 
of Brutus, in his tent, the apparition of his 
former friend and patron, “ the first bald Cmsar,” 
in whose assassination he bad been so active an 
accessory. The classic spectin that admonished 
“the last of the Homans” they would meet 
again at Philippi, probably suggested to Byron 
tlie scone in which he beautifully describes the 
vision of Manfred: ! 

I see a dusk and awful figure rise, I 

Like an infernal god frpm out the earth, j 

Ills face wrapt in a mantle, and bis lurm j 

Robed as with angry clouds. I 

Doctor Jolm Donne, Dean of Saint Paul’s, whose 
rough but expressive satirical thymes even \ 
Pope condescended to rctoucli, accompanied Sic j 
Robert Drury, the brother of his wife, to Paris, 
leaving that lady in London. Having dined to- I 
gctlier, Donne remained alone in the room; in j 
about an hour afterwards Sir Robert entered I 
and found liis friend so altered in bis countenance, ! 
as to excite amazement. To an an.xious question | 
what had befallen him in the interval, the divine | 
replied : ‘‘I have seen a dreadful vision, I have 
seen my dear wife pass twice by me through this i 
room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, j 
and a dead child in her arms.” “This,” said 
the baronet, “was merely a dream; forget it, | 
for you are. now awake.” Donne answered, “I | 
cannot be more sure that. I now live, than that | 
I have not slept since I saw you, and am as ] 
sure that at her second appearing she stopped, ' 
looked me in the face, and vanished.” The 
poet’s biographer, old Izaak Walton, informs us 
that a messenger was at once despatched to 
Drury House, from which Drury-lkne derived its 
name, who brought information that Mrs. Donne 
was very sad and sick in bed, after having given 
birth to a dead child on the same dqy, and at 
the same hour, that the spectral impression, 
occurred. 

In his graphic historical description of the 
assassination plot against the lifool WilUatntbe 
'Third, Lord'Macauhiy introduces os a prominent 
character, a Roman Catholic officer of the name of 
Thomas Pendergrass, who in a Jacobite insnrrec- 
tion’lo restore the exiled Stuarts would probably 
have been foremost, but who shrunk with horror 
fiio’m a wicked and sliamefnl deed. The plot was 
[•frustrated by the disclosures he then made, and 
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j I & John rriend, with his aooomplioes, forfeited 
i j theirguilty lives oa the scaffold. The name was 
} sn^queatiy changed to Prenderg^ its pos- 
! { sessor was rewarded by royal grtXitude with a 

I j mnt of oonsiderable forfeited estates in Ireland, 
‘I oecame eolonol of the Sand Regiment of Root, 
>! and attained the rank of brigadier-general in 
; i the m-my of Jtelborongh. The general slated 

II as certain to his companions that he wonld die 
I on apartioular day, the 31st of Augiist, 1709, a 
I day <m which victory crowned the English arras 

, on the bloody field of Malplaquct. After the 
battle, Prendergasl was still alive, and his brother 
!l officers ieeringly inquired of him, where was 
j Jusoonfident prediction ? He gravely answered, 

. “ I shall die notwithstanding what you see !” 

i Shortly after, a cannon-ball came from one of 
j the enemies’ batteries, which the order for the 

ii cessation of hostilities had not reached, and 
' 1 carried off his head. Colonel Cecil, into whose 
li hands his papers came, found in his pocket- 

' book the following solemn entry, " Dreamt or” 

! —the words probably were, was told by an 
I' apparition—"Sir John Eriend meets me!” 
l! The anecdote is traditional in the noble faiiiily 
I which descended from him and iulicritcd hi.s 
I' estates. 

I' The last hours of the profligate Lord Little¬ 
ton, to whom a clever essayist in the Quarterly 
[' Review has of late years lugeniously but er- 
^ roueously attributed the autiiorsliip of Junius, 
,, produced a deep sensation at the time, and the 
I ■ event was associated with the supernatural. lie 

I had dreamed that he saw a dove fluttering at liis 
j I chamber window, and afterwards a female llguro 

I I clothed in white appeared; tlio room was un- 
1; usually bright, and tiie objects distinctly \ isible. 

The form approached his bed, and pomling to 
jl the dial of a clqolc on the mantelpiece, 

, j announced to the appalled and terror-stricken 
I peer, “Prepare to die 1 you will cease to exist 

I; in three days!” It was midnight, his eye 
i! glanced upon the dial, the hand of which pointed 
l' I to twelve o’clock; the warning spirit had 
I disappeared, apd all around was involved in 
M darkness. The supcmatural summons, calling 
1 ; him to an untimely tomb, produced au intense 
j impression on his spirits, and at breakfast on 
the morning of tlie predicted day he observed, j 
I “If 1 live over night, I shall jockey the ghost, 
j for this is the third day.” He dined at five ami ; 
I retired to bed at eleven. Being afterwards about i 
f to take some rhubarb and mint-water mixed, 
i and perceiving Ms valet stir the mixture with 
a toothpick, in au upbraiding tone he directed 
the servant to bring a teaspoon. On the 
fiimest immediate return of the man, ho found 
his master quite dead, and the hand stood on 
the dial at twelve. The apparition had been 
that of a lady, whom he had Mitrayed and 
deserted; agonised at his desertion, she had | 
committed suicide, and it was her figure that, 
on awaking, he had seen in the aperture of the 
window from which the fluttering sound, had 
proceeded. Part of the mystery was sub¬ 
sequently cleared up: a lady in the house li^d 
lost a ffivourite bird, and all the drmcstics had. 


been engaged in a vain chase for its recovery, 
Conscionsnera of his faithless perfidy, remiffse at ' 
the fate of his victim, and weariness (ff life from 
the reflection of great talents abused had prede¬ 
termined him to take poison; his mind, affected 
by an association of omens, had selected the 
honr, and thus enabled him to fulfil the anticipa¬ 
tion of his own dream. A family picture sub¬ 
sequently represented the inoidents of the 
visitation. j 

It was a remark of Doctor Johnson 1 hat many ' [ 
who had denied the belief in apparitions with | 
their tongues, confessed it with their fears. 
Spectral delusions wcie peculiarly prevalent in i; 
England after the civil wars, and were, in a j! 
great, ueasurc, traceable to the gloomy imagina- ' 
Uons of the I’uvil ans. The happy and cheerful |; 
iicarths in the mansions of ancient families liad 
become dismal and desolate, and frightful tales i ’ 
were circnlatcd of their Cromwellian opprcsroi'S | '• 
by discarded retainers. Every rustic villaec had j ■ 
its sheeted ghost from the graveyard, ami tliose 1 
who visited the higher orders were invariably ji 
represented as pale in colour, and of a mis-y or || 
cloudy sembhuice. Lord Clarendon pauses in 1 
his history to mfoxm us that the ghost of Sir j 
George A'illiers, father of the Duke of Bucking- i' 
ham, gave three previous warnings of Ms sou’s j 
assas.sination hj Felton ; but, strange to say, the I 
ph.uitoni only carried its cr tad to an officer of i. 
Ins wardrobe. Court etiquette required him, j, 
after the third visit, to request an interview, in > i 
order to comimmicate the information in penson h 
to tlie intended victim. The duke was observed I 
to be very melancholy afterwards; but, a.s his | ^ 
falher’.s spirit did not come directly to himsedf, ; 
the hint was too mysterious aud remote to ciiahlo 
him to provide against the d.mgcr. Even in 
days past wc have a remarkable instance of the 
cool comiiiBn sense with which a suponiatmal 
visitor was received. The sturdy assessor to 
the Westminster assembly had Ms rest disturbed 
by the arch fiend, w hom he treated with such 
sovereign contcm[)t as must have astonished the 
dignity of his Satanic Majesty. Observing the 
devil standing on a bright night by his bedside, 
he considered for a while whether he should 
address him. This he did at length by coolly | 
observing, “If thou hast nothing to do, I have I’ j 
so turned himself to sleep. i 

IVlien the mind is loaded with a sense of ' 
guilt, reproaching voices frequently disturb the | 
imagination. Shakespeare, tlie deepest observer | 

of human nature, recalled the apparitions of Ills | 
murdered victims to Richard of Gloucester, in i 
Ms tent, on the feverish night he passed before 
he met his fate at Bosworth field: 

Oh ! coward conscionce, how dost thou afflict me. 

The solitary hours of Charles the Eleventh of 
France were rendered horrible by the constant 
repetition of the shrieks and agonies which 
assailed his ears during the frightful massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew. Terror has produced 
similarimpressions on the timid; many witnesses, 
eminently trustworthy, who had survived the I 
horrors of tlie Irish rebellion of 1641, solemnly 
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deposed to meeting tlie apparitions of persons 
who had been murdered rising and walking on 
the surface of the waters. TCUse of deep re¬ 
sponsibility has affected a sensitive and nervous 
temperament: the accoucheur on whom the 
duty devolved of attending the Princess Char¬ 
lotte of Wales in her fatal oonfinenicnl, fancied, 
while he burned to his royal patient, that her 
iigtjre in white preceded his carriage as it passed 
through llie streets, a sad presage of the calamity 
that awiiiled the fair-haired daughter of the 
Isles.” 'I'wo young friends in Prance—mentioned 
by Saint t’ierre—Bezuel and Ue i'ontaines, the 
eldest, Bezuel, oxtly fifteen years Of age, hound 
themselves by a solemn oompaot—wlucli, to 

I render more sacred, they sf^ed with their 

I I blood—that whoever should die first would 
i; vi.sit the survivor. Two years afterwards, one 
' I of them was drowned in the river at Caen, and 
■I such was the influence of ne.rvons einotion on 

his friend Bezuel, who suffered from I'aiuli'ig- 
! ' lit;., I hat he accurately descrilied their iuterviow 
! on I be following day. The pliantom minutely 
detailed tbe partioulars of bis death, as well as 
the efforts made to save him, and aitliouirh 1ns 
spiritual companion was visible only 1 o Bezuel 
himself, his friends hoard him speaking in the 
mamier of one who was asking and answering 
questions. If the fainting-fits were epileptic, 

' I celestial sights a" ’ constant attendaul s of that 
I iufirmitj, and even syncope has been known (,o 
! give use to spectral a\i|)caranecs. The sjiint 
1 was (le.s(’iil)cd as bareheaded, with liis natural 
! tine light hair, but only a half length or kilcat 
! size was visible, seemingly frequent failing 
' with ghosts. We read of I wo elderly ladies, 

I wlio resided in distinct mansions at some di.s- 
■ ianoc from cacli other, and that on a formal visit 
! jiaid by one of the sybils, she observed to her 
‘ acquaintance, “1 eoiistantly perceive the bust 
I of a mm in my room distinctly visible down to 
the waist.” “ I,” replied the other, “ have l.lic 
rest of him in my cliamlicr, and 1 conld not 
until tins moment imagine how the head and 
shoulders were disposed of.” Wo presume that 
the division was explained to the satisfaction of 
both! 

I A definition of dreams has long been a pliilo- 
I sopliioal puzzle, but wc accept that expressed 
j in the nervous couplets of Drydcn: 

Breams arc the interludes which fancy makosi 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes, 
Compounds a medley ol disjointed things, 

A court of cobblers, or a mob of kings. 

A belief in their prophetic power was universal 
amongst the aueieuts, and still to a great extent 
prevails, but tl;e phantasies that pass for pre¬ 
dictions arc merely imperfeot and fading recol¬ 
lections of previous thoughts, either hopeful or 
apprehensive, floating on the brain. A singular 
instance is recorded of a dream having Been 
made evidence of reality on a criminal trial. A 
small innkeeper had dreamed that he met two 
men at a particular green spot on a neighbour¬ 
ing mountain, and that one of them murdered 
, the other. The oiicumstauces were so distinct 


that he was affected by them, and be related 
the particulars next morning to his wife and to „ 
several of bis neighbours. On the following 
day he was startled to see two strai^rs enter 
his house, one of them a small delicate person, 
the other strong and robust, perfect resemblances 
of those he had seen in his dream. Believing 
that the smaller man had money, and fearing 
tliat some fatality might await him, he endea- 
! voured to dissuade him from accompanying his 
fellow-traveller, but the other declared that as 
they had long travelled together, they woidd 
not jiari,. In the lonely spot which had appeared 
in the dream the delicate man was, on the same 
day, found dead, and his companion was at the 
ensuing as.sizes tried for the murder. The inn¬ 
keeper p.oved that the two men had been to. 
gftlier at his house, and he accurately described 
the dress of both. The prisoner, in cross- 
examination, shrewdly asked from the dock 
wbctlicr it was not slrai^ that he who kept 
a public-house, frequented by many wayfaring 
people, should take such minute notice of 
two accidental strangers ? The witness replied j 
that he had a particular reason, which he was i 
ashamed to mention. The court having required I 

Jiim to disclose it, he gave a circumstantial j 

narrative of the di'eam, and the other persons, j 
who before the event had heard the story from | 
his lips, having corroborated him, the prisoner 
was convict cd and execuied. 

The raising of gho.sis was a favourite exploit 
of the necromancers of old; the. fame of Torralva, 
the Spanish nia,gician, has been irnraorlftlised in 
Don Quixote. The demons that the celebrated 
Italian arti-sl, Benvenuto Cellini, describes as 1 
iiaring seen when he got withm the conjuror’s i 
circle, and which amazement raagnified into 
several legions, are now believed to have beqn 
merely figures produced by a magic lantern; and 
Ihcir appearing in an atinos|)here of perfumes is 
acoounted for by the burning of odoriferous 
woods, in order to dim the vision of the spec¬ 
tators. When the Emperor Charles the Fourth 
was married to the Bavarian Pjjnccss Sophia, in 
the city of Traguc, tlie father of the bride 
brought with him a waggon-load of magicians 
to assist in the festivities. Two of the chief 
proficients in the art—Zjtho the Bohemian sor¬ 
cerer, and Guion the Bavarian—appeared as 
rivals in an extraordinary trial of skill before an 
exalted assembly. After superhuman efforts to 
astonish, Z,ytho opened his jaws from car to oar . 
and swallowed his competitor until his teeth 
touched his shoes, which he spat out, beoaime, 
he said, they had not been cleaned. The admira¬ 
tion of tlie audience was succeeded by feel¬ 
ings of horror, but Zytho calmed their appre¬ 
hensions by restoring the abq^hed Gnion in 
his perfect corporeal proportions to life—a tri¬ 
umph of art inexplicable except perhaps to 
those who have seen the Ilaunted Am at the 
Polyteclinio. 

We are indebted to Mr. Direfcs for the 
modern introduction of well-dressed and well- 
bfed ghosts, who create no alarm amongst old or 
young maids, so that the name will henceforth 
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cease to be a source of terror evea to nursery 
cbildren. This gentleman, perhaps unwiUing to 
be considered the professor of an occult art, 
fully explained, in a papra read before the 
physical section of the British Association at | 
Leeds, in 1868, Ms apparatus for exhibiting] 
optical illusions of spectral phenomena. He 
had many years before disoorered an arrango- 
mentofunsikered glass that, by a mere darkened 
ground, or dark chamber behind it; answered 
the purposes of what is popularly termed a 
.mirror; and having observed that an opaqpe 
body could be so placed as to represent the 
appearance of a transparent one, lie found that 
the principle of his former discovery was an 
important element in producing the illusion. 
The apparatus described by Mr. Lircks was on 
a small scale fitted only for a private room; 
both mechanical skill and scieiitifio iugcutiily 
have been applied by Professor Pepper in 
adapting the principle of the discovery to a 
public exhibition. A vertical plate-glass parti¬ 
tion divides tbe spectators from the stage, wlilcli 
is darkened, but a subdued light from tlic front 
is so regulated as to pass through the glass 
screen or partition, which enables the figure of 
the person on the stage to bo visible. Tlie 
ghost, or apparition, is simply the reflexion in 
the same glass partition of a person in a com¬ 
partment beneath the stage, placed at an angle 
below the line of vision, and so contrived that 
the tefieoled figure is thrown up through an 
aperture in the floor left for the purpose, to a 
level with the person on tbe stage. A, strong 
lime-light produced in a concealed chamber is 
oast from behind upon the person whoso figure 
as well as movements are intended to be re¬ 
flected. Tbe intensity of tliis brilliant illumina¬ 
tion heightens the effect of the reflexion, lendcr- 
ing tlio visionary figure complete; but when the 
lime-light is shut off, the reflexion becomes so 
indistinct as to be invisible to the spectators. 
The mind imagines that both images are equally 
material so long as the illusion is undisturbed; 
tbe solid and ^ionary figure* may be bi ought 
side by side, one may even pass through or en¬ 
velop the other—and the dramatic effect admits 
of many variations—but it is a popular error 
to suppose that looking-glasses arc employed, 
the plate-glass being the transparent’ medium 
through which the objects are seen, as well as 
the reflecting or mirror surface which produces 
the illusion. It is a saying as oldt as the 
days of Solomon, that tliere is nbthing new 
under the sun, and the right to a patent for 
this process of producing ghosts has been 
resisted, on tbe part of the theatres, on the 
ground of want of novelty. To oppose the claim, 
and to prove that the magicians of old raised 
ghosts by a similar arrangement, the recondite 
volumes of Giovanni Baptista Porta, a learned 
Neapolitan wlio died in 1516, and whose work 
on natural and artificial magic was translated 
and published in England in 1668, together 
with those of the German Jesuit Gaspar SciiqU, 
have been dragged from the dusty shelves on 
wiioh they had long reposed. As the con¬ 


troversy is becoming lively, it is not improbable 
that exhibiiiobs of rival ghosts may yet disturb 
the gravity of our superior courts of law. 


KING AND QUEEN. 

1 . 

Arise, and away with inc, 

My lady, my love, my own! 

For tivo spirits have led me to thee, 

By the ligiit of the stars alone. 

2 . 

For the sake of tliy dear dark eyes 
I have given my soul to these twain. 
Who have sworn to secure me thepiito 
That I die if I fail to obtain: 


Yet they are not spirits accurst, 

But each is a delicate sprite, 

And Sleep is the name of the first. 

And the name of the second is Night. 

i. 

Away, my Queen! Our iiorses 
Arc vaiting for then and for me, 

More fleet than the wind in his couiscs, 
Slore stiong than the hurricanes be: 


1 iiey shall bear iis, nor e. er tire. 

Over hollow, and hill, .and slrc.am, 

For ihe name of the one is Desire, 

And the name of the other is Dream. 

C. 

.An .ay, my Queen! Be mine, 

-As 1 .am nil tliiiie, dear heart! 

Flora afar 1 have brought thee sweet wine 
To make merry before we depart, 

<■ 7. 

And a harp tiiat all night to my lay 
Maketh melody loud and low. 

For music along the way, 

Since we have yet far to go; 

S. 

Tile harp is of delicate fashion ; 

The wine is tender and briglit; 

The name of tlie wine is Passion, 

The name of the. harp is Delight. 

9 . 

On the strand I have anchor’d my boat; 

It is builded to live in all seas; 

We liave only to set it .afloat, 

It will bear us wherever wo please; 

10 . 

For so light is the bark that, in sooth, 

’Twill not sink, tho’ we load it with treasures, 

And the name of tho helmsman is Youtii, 

And the crew that sail with him are Pleasures. 


But Unger not now, for ’tis late. 

And we have the world to go thro’ 
Poor world! ’tis iu such a sad state. 

It surely bath need of us two. 

12 . 

Oil, the world, it shall do us sweet duty. 
As royally thro’ it we move; 

For thou art a Queen,—thou art Beau 
‘ And I am a King,—1 am Love. 
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13 . 

France, Italy, Germany, Spain: 

—Shall we visit the Kaiser, our brother? 
In Borgundia, Alsatia, Lorraine, 

Our Barons are 6ghtbg each other. 


26 . . ^ 

The Sommer’s our palace $ the star 
Is our throne; while, below ani atovo, 
Barth and lieaven our roouarobies are; 

And our wealth is unmense,—for wo love. 


I 


I 

i 


1 


j 

I 


il 


14 . 

Spain, with its pale olive groves, 

Germany’s ©^.forests brown, 

IVance, where the Graces and Loves 
For their pleasure have built Paris town. 

15. ■' 

Italy, feminine fair! 

Where the mountains are liquid with light, 

And solid with splendour the air, 

And laden with odour the night. 

16. 

Italy,—fairest of all! 

Like that sad Trojan slave, when they bound her, 
In the camp of the Greeks, mid the brawl 
Of her conquerors wrangling around her; 

17. 

AH these are, to-night, all our own: 

Where shall we choose to abhleV 
Shall oar court be in cloudy Cologne ? 

Or in Florence the sunny? Decide.' 

18. 

The lord of the broad Trevisan 

(With the Margrave new come to bis court) 

Is hghiing the Duke of Milan; 

Which side shall we please to 8uj)jior.V 

10 . 

To Tnnspruck the Kaiser i.«t fled : 

Tlie Spauiard’s in Naples ut bay; 

The people are pining for food : 

The princes are prowling for prey. 

20 . 

Sin and Satan arc throwing the dice 
In lioine for the old triple crown; 

And meanwhile t'lC Witch’s lean njice 
Have eaten her scarlet gown. 

21 . 

There is much that needs setting to rights, 

ILissaere, murder, and war, . , . 

But how sweet aic these midsummer nights! 

Shall we let things remain as they are ? 

22 . 

Yet ’tis fit that we travel in state. 

Since a King and a Queen arc \rc. 

Let us scatter our largesse elate, 

Aud be lavish as mouarchs should bo. 

2D. 

Before us our herald shall go, 

And all cities their gates shall set ope, 

When they hear him his clarion blow, 

For the name of our herald is Hope : 

24. 

Our almoner cemeth behind, 

Singing a saintly hymn, ,' 

He is gentle, and wise, and kind, 

And Memory men call him: 

25. 

The owl in the hollqw oak-tree 
Is our seneschal wary aud old; 

The glow-worms our chamberlains be; 

And our minstrels the nightlngalos bold; • 


A NEW STAGE STKIDE. 

It is probable that most of us who have been 
in the habit of^oing much i,o “tho Play,” have ; 
often felt it to be time that something was done i 
to render the Blusiou of the stage more complete. » 
Those who have ever sat in a stage—or even in ' 
a side box—must have over and over again felt* 1 
that they could see a great deal too mudi of 1 
what was going on “ behind.” Wc have all of 
us probably felt dissatisfied with those mysterious 
side-sceues or wings by which the stage has ' 
hitherto been bounded on tlic right and left. | 
By means of those wings the characters on the | 
stage have up to this time been in the habit of i 
making their entrances aud exits, leaving us in j 
ail unpleasant state of uncertainty as to whether 
they were supposed to walk straight through || 
the wall of a banqueting-room—for instance— 
or whether the bauqueting-room had been left, 
for the sak(; of ventilation, with no walls at all | 
at the sides. By what mysterious arid uuac- J 
countable exits the guests used to clear out 1 
when Lady Macbeth gave them notice to quit 
in the banquet scene! 

Aud there was anot-hcr defect connected with 
tliose side-scenes. It seemed impossible to get 
those which were not in use, at the moment, 
^ufliciently out of tlic way. Thus it would con¬ 
tinually happeu that in the nadst of n dark 
forest, a hundred miles from any human habita¬ 
tion, vve were rendered unbelieving, and our 
youn^ illusions were rudely clicckcd, by a glimpse 
of a bit of pilaster with a gorgeous curt^ 
which had figured In the palace scene a minute 
before, or by the merest fragment of a light- 
comedy breakfast-room to be revealeil in ail its 
glory in the coming farce.' 

And then with regard to ceilings and skies, ^ 
is it not a fact that there arc &cc-thinkers among 
us wlio liave never been satisfied with those 
sti'ips of canvas which, hanging in parallel lines 
across the top of the stage, have so long waved ; 
before the doubting eyes ot many generations ' 
of play-goers ? In trying no( to think that those | 
strips of linen were suggestive of a washing-day, | 
lu trying noi to see those gilded bits of cornice ; 
gleaming among the trees of the forest, in. | 
resolutely ignoring the man with tlie paper cap ' 
and carpenter’s apron, standing ready for action j 
at the wing, we who have sat occasion^y at ' 
the side of the theatre have had to put such 
severe restraints upon ourselves, and have alto¬ 
gether had to light so furiousiy in resisting tho 
testimony of our senses, that much of our 
pleasure and interest in the play enacting before 
us has been sacrificed. 

In a word, there has been, up to this time, a 
Certain roughness, a want of finish and com¬ 
pleteness, about what may be called the bounda^ 
lines of- the stage. And in these days, when in 
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every profediioa baman ingeauity is racked to It is in this great emptr enclosure that the 
utmost to satisfy the fastianmeness of a manager of the Lyceum Theatre has caused to ■ 
mtical pubHc, we have a right to require that be placed a certain huge and complicated struc- 
' the stage machinist shaE not lag behind in the ture, whieh entirely fills the whole space at com- 
tthiversal struggle after perfection. maud, yet which has ^ been put tmether in small 

Now, as far as this oountiy is concerned, it separate parts; and just as it has been fitted to- 
must be rduotantly confessed that stage ma- gether like the pieces in a cbild’s puizle, so it 
chinery has hitherto not advanced as other could be taken to pieces again, and removed with 
things have advanced; and it is, therefore, with perfect ease, did occasion require it Of this struc- 
the greater satisfaction that we now put it on ture, of course for all practical purposes tlie prin- 
reoord tliat at length a plan for working the cipal part is the “Stage.” All tlit surrounds that, 
machineiy of the stage, tlio efficaciousness of is subservient to it, and made to minister to it. 
which has been for years tested at the principal It extends from side to side, and from end to • 

• ^Parisian theatres, has at length found its way end, of what we have called the actors’ part of 
(with improvements suggested by experience) the theatre, and is supported by vertical pillars 
over here, where it seems more flian probable of timber descending to the foundations. Beneath 
that it will speedily become nataralised. The the stage is another stage, at a distance of about 
light of modem civilisation has at last even seven feet, and beneath this again, at about the 
found its way “ behind the scenes.” The Spirit same distance, is the lowest floor of the theatre, 
of Progress, a fairy, doubtless, properly attired or in other words the excavated ground. A 
in musiiu and spangles, has dosoended on a oer- great many of the effects which are got upon 
' tain st^e not far from Wellin^on-street, Strand, the stage, require this depth for their develop¬ 
ed with one wave of her jittering wand lias ment. It is, however, between the first and 
inaugurated a new system whose laws are die- second stages, betwean the real stage on which 
tated by Keason and Common Sense, banishing the play is acted, andHhe second stage, that the 
such an accumulation of ohstractive oonven- more important part of the machinery lor working 
tional rubbish, that one would expect the price the scenes is to be found. This is, indeed, a 
of firewood to be lower for months to come. very busy place, and reminds one forcibly of the 
In plain English, Mb. Eechtbb has recently “ betwccu-decks” on board ship; and here it 
caused to be constructed in Groat Britain, and may be remarked that all the arrangements oon- 
out of materials supplied by the British timber- uected with this new stage and its appliances, 
merchant, a stage upon a principle entirely do continually remind one of a ship, and that 1 

different from any previously tried in this but for the blessed circumstance that there is 
country. It is a most ingenious piece of me- no rolling or pitching, one might almost be- 
ohanism, wbich astonishes you first by its appa- lievc, iu going over the structure wo are de- 
lent intticaioy, and theu as you pass from llie scribing, that one really was enclosed within 
examination of its various parts to the consi- some of the woodcu walls of old England, 
deratbn of it as a whole, by its singular unity Here, arc windlasses, pulleys, ropes, oompauion- 
and simplicity. ■ ladders, at every turn; and the faeiUties afforded 

As it is probable that the groat proportion of for knocking, first your hat, and then your head, 
tbfe public will see nothing ol this stsge except ofl', serve to carry out the illusion in a manner 
the effects to be produced upon it, and will have that is truly marvellous. 

no knowledge of the machinery by wbieb those Wc must keep at present to the main-deck— 
results are brought about, perhaps some attempt the stage that is visible to the public when a 
to describe it, and the manucr of its working, play is acted. The first thing that strikes you 
will not be uninteresting. m examining tliis, is, that it is traversed com- 

13ie proscenium, and the row of foot-lighto, plctely from side to side by certain narrow slits, 
technically called the “ float,” divide the audicuce tlirough which you can see down into the second 
part of a theatre from what may be called the slage below. There arc two dozen of these 
actors’ part. Supposing that region appro- slits in parallel lines. Having observed them, 
printed to spectators to be in its ordinary and wondered what they are for, you notice a 
state, and supposing that other region beEnd number of strong upright poles rising out of 
the proscenium to be enlitoly empty of all fit- the stage, where the wings arc ordinarily placed; 
tings, gutted of stage, of scenery, and of the going up to one of them you see, on examination, 
moohamoal coutrivanoes tlieroto belonging— that though it is a pole above the stage, it lias a 
sui^sing this condition of affairs, the speofator, broader lower member—part and parcel of it 
sitting we will say in the dress circle, would see — wbich descends through one of those slits 
on the other side of the proscenium, a vast already described, into the "between-decks" 
empty space bounded by bare walls, and he below. Descending a companion-ladder, you 
would observe, t^at besiaes being much larger post Off to see what becomes of it after it has 
in its area and extent than the audience part of passed through the slit, and then one glance re- 
thc house, it was excavated downwai'd to a veals the simple plan by which the soenea are 
depth considerably exceeding that of the floor pushed backwards or forwards to their positions 

I of the stalls, while in the matter of height, he on the stage. That broad flat piece is received 
woa/d eemaei that ibis enormous empty ca- in a trarellmg crane below, which runs on 
cliMure rose to a much greater altitude than the_ wheels along an iron tramway, and moves so 
ceiling on the pubko side of the proscenium, '.easily that a oEld might move it with but 
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J little eiertiffla. These iron tramways are laid 
, jdong the floor of the seccaid stam, exactly 
I ondeiaeath the slits above; it will oe obvioiis 
i that the pole which descends through the ^t 
may, by means of the travelling crane which 
runs along the tramway, be pushed to any part 
of the stage where it (the pole) is wanted. 

I Here, then, is the formidable operation of 
I 8oene,shifting reduced to the most simple of 
I proceedings. Formerly, all that will now be 
done under the stage was done on the stage. 
There were grooves—raised grooves on the 
stage—into which the scene was lifted in two 
halves by staggering carpenters; then other 
grooves descended from above, into which the 
tops of the two halves of the scene fitted—not 
without a very visible crack up the centre. The 
reader has often from his place at the side of 
the theatre seen those upper rows of grooves 
fall over with a flop when they were wanted. 
The scene at length got successfully, though not 
without much resistance, into these grooves, and 
I was pushed forward noisily and awkwardly by 
! j the carpenters, and was generally successful in 
retaining a perpendicular position, and not show- 
I ing much of the bare lights and general ship- 
I wreck behind. Under the new system no such 
I pushing, struggling, splitting, and joining, wdl 
I ever be beheld; and among its many advaii- 
; tages, one may specially be mentioned. The 
i old necessity of having raised grooves an the 
] stage, in which the bottom of the scene might 
! slide, prohibited tlic possibilily of pushing any 
'! scone or object more than a certain distance 
Ij from the side. These grooves could never be 
I carried far on to the stage, lest the actors 
I should tumble over them. Now this is not the 
I case, according to the new system. Plit'^, unlike 
raised groove.s, can be caivied completely across 
: the stage, and, accordingly, any sceiio or piece 
I of a scene can be jiushed anywhere. It may 
i be mentioned, by the way, that those slits, 
or portions of sUts, which are not rocpiiied 
for any particular performance, are filled up 
with wooden slides prepared for the purpose, 
so that no flaw whatever appears on the stage’s 
surface. And while speaking of the “ hoards,” 
it may also be here set down that this now 
stage is not cut up and disfigured by trap¬ 
doors. Owing to the unmerous supports which 
uphold it from beneath, mid which are jilaced at 
very short intervals, it has been rendered pos¬ 
sible to divide the planking of the stage into 
short lengths. It is, in fact, all in pieces, per¬ 
haps six lect long by four or five wide, any one 
I or all of which can be taken up at any niomeul 
with perfect case: so that, in fact, there are 
trap-doors in every part of the stage, which are 
available when they are wanted, and whieh, 

I when they are not wanted, do not appear, dis¬ 
figuring the stage and impairing those illusions 
I wJiich we go to the play to cultivate. 

And, still keeping to this question of trap¬ 
doors, it is necessary to add that, whenevet 
such things ate requited under this new ar¬ 
rangement, their working will be greatly feoiU-, 
tated by the oounter-weight system. Attached 


to the trap will be a set of rop6», and these, 
passing through pulleys, will have an amount of 
weight attached to them exactly prqiortioned 
to that which the trap is intended to cai^. 
Thus, supposing that a trap is to descend with 
a person of a certain weight standing upon it, 
the counter-weigiit attached to the ends of the 
cords by which the trap is lowered, will be the 
least bit in the world lighter than the individual 
to be let down, and vice versfl if the individual 
is to be raised. 

Up to this time we have, in examiuiug this 
stage machinery at the Lyceum, tied ourselves, 
so to speak, down to earth; we have kept to* 
the stage itself; that wondmul platform, that 
small epitome of the great world whereon we 
“ play our parts.” We have also taken a peep 
below the surface, exploriiq; the dark places 
from which the had spirits, the earth-demons, 
and the gliosts of the “ sheeted dead” arise. It 
is lime now that we should soar upward a 
little, and sec what has been done in tliat ethe¬ 
real region from which the clouds descend: the 
head-quarters of those more beuignaut spirits 
which counteract the workings of the demons in 
the cellarage. 

On either side of that great enclosed space 
whieh we have called the actors’ part of the 
theatre, standing out from the side-walls are two 
strongly-constructed wooden galleries, one above 
the other. Tlicy are raised liigh above the stage, 

[ liigh above the top of the proscenium, and are 
of course entirely invisible from the front of the 
house. As you look up at them from the stage, 
you observe that they traverse its whole depth 
from front to back; they strike you, moreover, 
as resembling to some extent the galleries of a 
Swiss chalet. Ascending a sort of well-stair- 
ca.se made in the wall of the theatre, you at 
length emerge into these galleries, and find 
yourself again on board ship, and surrounded 
by spars, ropes, and pulleys. The two galleries 
communicate first of aU by means of the well- 
stiurcase spoken of above, for the use of land¬ 
lubbers ; and also by means of short perpen¬ 
dicular ladders, by which dating professionals 
can sprmg up from one to the other in a cat¬ 
like manner, and in less than a quarter of the 
time consumed by those who go round by the 
stairs. Nor is this all. Numerous light plank- 
bridges, guarded by a handrail, and suspended 
from the root of the theatre by iron rods, arc 
carried at a height far above the ken of the au¬ 
dience, completely across the stage from thc_ 
range of galleries on the right to those on the* 
left, and back again. By means of these bridges 
aud the ladders Sready mentioned, the quickness 
of communication between the different parts of 
the theatre is faofiitated to a remarkable degree, 
and since of course by means of tbis facility of 
communication one individual may be in many 
places within a very short space of time, it I 
follows that a much smailer staff of carpenters j 
and scene-slutteis will suffice for the working of a 1! 

I piece, than was required under the ancient system. Y 

From these gidleries, ranged, as has been 
said, high up, on each side of the sta^, the 
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raising andtfjwering of such pieces of scenery order that the sceiie wliioh nightly moves the 
, as call be worked only from above, is effected tears or laughter of the audience may be pre- 
with infinite ease and quickness. *131080 pieces seated to the public with due effect. If there 
which represent distanoe,sfot instance, and which were not much higher considerations to claim 
dlose in tlie scenery on the 'stage * the back, our sympathy for the stage, one could hardly 
are let down by ropes, whioli, after passing lielp respecting an entertainment, for the proper 
tlirough pulleys, are brought to the galleries and production of which so much elaborate inge- 
tliere handled with the greatest ease by the men unity is indispensable, 
on duty, from these regions, too, the clouds From a description of the main structure of 
descend, and, if necessary, the Queen of the the now stage one may turn to a consideration 
Fairies among them: oidy in that case, as bet of one or two details. In every part of the 
majesty is less ethereal than the gauzy vapours “ behind the scenes,” except, of course, the 
thsd surround her, it will be necessary to have acting stage itself, the flooring is constructed 
’ recourse again to that system of counter-weight somewhat on the principle observed in the Great 
whicli is in use everywhere in the theatre, and Exhibition; a space about an inch wide being 
so to balance her gilded car as that its descent left between each of the planks and its neigli- 
may be effected smoothly, and without any of hour. This materially facilitates communica- 
that jerky movement which is fatal to tlic dig- tion between the different floors, so that when 
nity of airy potentates. Mounting higher yet any thing threatens to gO wrong, or any object is 
to the top of all things, called the “ Grid- wanted to make things go right, the men on 
iron,” you find yourself—still iu the ship— duly can speak to each other instantly, instead 
surrounded by a prodigious array of wooden of having to run up or down stairs in order to 
capstans, by which—to take the example just do .so. It is possible—and this may be, under 
given—^tho descent of that gilded car coni ainiu" some circumstances, most desirable—to see 
the FairyJiJueen—yes, and a retinue of attend- through these apertures; so that men con work 
ant sprites weighing their eiglit stone apiece in concert at a common object, each seeing 
into the bargain—is regulated inch by inch when the other is ready. It may he tliat light 
with elaborate accuracy. And hei e, too, is that and air are diffused over these parts of the build- 
important apparatus, by means of which, and mg by means of these openings, and it is certain 
in strict obedience to the prompter’s signal, that it will be easier to keep the place clean 
the immortal green-curtain slowly descends, and llirough their agency. The dust and dirt, of 
suggests to the audience that it is time logo which there is a good deal “ behind,” will be 
home to bed. .swept through from floor to floor, and be very 

It is unnecessary to speak of the earpenters’ easily collected at tlic lowest point, for the bent- 
shop which is up on this lugli level, and extends fit oi' the dust-contractor, 
above the pit and over the great cliandelier, A ohungc has been made—which will probably 
because that is the ordinary situation of turn out a great improvement—in the foot-light 
carpenters’ shops in theatres; neither is it arningemcnts of this theatre. These liglits 
needful—though the subject is a teniptmg one hitherto have been too literally fuot lights, 
—to enter the painting-room where the scenes throwing indeed such a glare upon the feet, aud 
a& prepared, there being no particular difl'cr- loner limbs of the performers, that the upper 
ence between the painting-room at tlie Lyceum portions of their figures suffered in consequence, 
and the same kind of studio elsewhere. I’he aud i.lieir faces were shadowed. It is to coun¬ 
novelties connected with the Lyceum stage, the tcract this, that the float has been lowered 
particulars in which it differs from anything of some inches—lowered, indeed, the least in the 
which we have any knowledge in this country, world beneath the level of the stage, wliich is 
are our present subject. sloped down gradually towards the light. By 

At the commencement of this paper an endea- this means the feet of the actors, and, indeed, 
vour was made to give to the reader an idea of tlie stage itself, will receive a kind of half light, 
the size of that great enclosed space on the and the greater blaze will be concentrated on 
other side of the foot-lights, in the middle of the faces and upper extremities of the different 
which that platform, which we call the stage, is characters whose movements and words we are 
erected; and this was done in order to show observing. The view from the stalls, especially 
enormous surroundings, above, below, and those next the stage, is also much improved. 
on;fflther side, arc needed, in order to make that Some remarkable and patented improvements 
qAparatively smaU enclosure which the spec- connected with the action of the float itself have 
sees, what it is every evening from seven also been introduced, by means of which the 
o'l^k till midnight, Beneath the stage, those red or green lights can be turned on in place of 
twO' stories or floors, with their iron tramways, what is called the ordinary daylight, or those, 
with carriages mnnii^ along them, socketed to m turn, can be substituted for the others: the 
receive the upright pieces which hold the scenes change being effected by the most delicate gra- 
above—on either side,those two rowsof galleries, dations,or in a flash, at will. Nor is it a small 
with eommunicatioiis between them, with bridges thing that in case of the breaking of a glass, or 
thrown across from one to another—over all, of its being necessary to substitute glasses of 
that great loft where the machinery for effecting one colour for those of another, the whole float 
all that has to be done above the stage, stands can be sunk at a moment’s notice into the re- 
alvvays ready,—^these things arc all needed, in gions below, and the change effected without the 
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serinces of a stage-servant being called into re¬ 
quisition, or tlie audience knowing anything of 
what is going on. 

The DaaiSdng from the boards of that ab¬ 
normal personage, the stage-footman, with his 
red breeches and white stockings, is an im¬ 
provement on which we cannot but congra¬ 
tulate the manager of the Lyceum Theatre. 
It was not pleasant to sit and watch the pro¬ 
ceedings of these gentry during a pause in the 
drama, though it must bo owned that they ap¬ 
peared to know their business better than the 
footmen of ordinary life. With what precision 
they used to place the table, on which the deed 
was to be signed, in its exact place; tlio sofa, 
again, never Iiad to be removed an inch after it 
was once put down; the very footstools seemed 
to be attracted to their right places as if by 
magnetic force. Still, those footmen used to 
give one a shook, and bring one’s imagination 
down to the realities of life whenever they ap¬ 
peared, and it is agreeable to think tliat in future 
their work will be accomplished by means of 
' trap-doors and other siniple comrivauecs. 

Many beautiful and interesting effects again 
will no doubt be achieved on this new stage by 
moans of what may be called “closed in” scenes. 
It will be possible to try such effects, not only 
in the case of an interior shut in above with 
a ceiling, but in representations of out-door 
scenery. It is in contemplation at this tlicatre 
to dispense entirely with tlic use of those liori- 
zoulal strips of canvas which were alluded to 
somewhat disparagingly at tlie commencement 
of this notice, and which arc technically called 
“ borders,” or at most only to employ them in 
scenes so nearly covered in with foliage that 
they will not appear. In open out-door scenes, 
where, for instance, (he open country, or perhaps 
the open sea, extends far away into the distance, 
the sky will close the scene in overhead . an un¬ 
broken canopy extending from a certain point 
behind the proscenium and high above if, over 
tlie stage, and away to where, at tlie cxlremc 
backward limit of the thcaire, it mingles softly 
with the horizon. One may, w itliont being too 
sanguine, believe that this ^-cat arched canopy, 
spanning the stage from side to side, and from 
front to back, will lend itself to all sorts of 
beautiful and truthful effects. Witli trees, or 
rocks, or whatever else may be needed at the 
sides—not, indeed, pushed on in flat jiieees 
parallel to the proscenium, like the separated 
joints of a screen, but planted here and there, as 
Nature plants, carelessly and irregularly—it 
will be possible so to close in an out-door scene, 
as that there shall be really no flaw or weak 
place about it, no uufinislied gaps to which the 
scrutinising eye can wander in the confident 
hope of ascertaining “ bow tlie trick was 
done.” 

This personage with the scrutinising eye who 
is always on the look-out for loose screws, who 
attends places of entertainment in a spirit by 
no means friendly to the performance at which 
he has chosen to assist, but rather spitefully ini¬ 
mical to it; this dreadful individual will, to use 


a common phrase, be utterly “^done” when he 
visits the Theatre Royal Lyoqamf It is impos¬ 
sible to see “ off,” as it is «dwd. Our glimpses 
of beer-drinking, our visions ofipronipter^ toes, 
of flopping rows of moves,_ of ladies waiting to ' 


of flopping rows of grooves, of ladies waiting to 
go on, of sqedy fem&s holding shawls, are over, 
and done away with. The arrangement of the 
side-pieces, slanting obliquely away from the 
audience, and appearing to mingle together in 
masses rather than to stand carefully separated 
into regular entrances, renders it- quite impos¬ 
sible that any member of the audience situated 
in any part of the house, should see anything not 
intended to be seen as part of the illusion. Suf¬ 
ficient entrances for all needful purposes are left 
among these side-pieces, but they are most care¬ 
fully masked, and the actor is not seen—-unless 
it is requisite that he should be seen—until he 
emerges clear upon the stage. As to the 
cunningly contrived entrances by mountain-paths 
and rocky descents from the back, those, the 
most agreeable, because the most natural of all, 
we may safely leave to Mn. Fecuteh, who, aii 
accomplislicd artist as well as a fine actor, is 
not likely to lose sight of the picturesque in any 
such matters of stago-arranjrcment. 

There are many minor advantages connected 
with the curious mechanical contrivances behind 
the Lyceum scones, on which we might enlarge, 
but we must be content with a brief allusion 
to only one of them. That minute subdivision 
of this new stage into small separate pieces 
wliieli has been already spoken of, has another 
advantage besides that of placing a prodigious 
number of traps at the manager’s disposal For, 
those subdivisions being all numbered, an accu¬ 
rate plan can be made of every scene, whieb, 
lliough temporarily put aside, may be wanted 
some day again. A drawing may be made, so 
accurate, that a set of carpenters who never were 
XU t lie theatre before, could by its aid sot up the 
scene in question at any lime, exactly as it was 
originally, with every slirub and piece of rock- 
woik ill its place to an inch. Such drawings of 
all the difl'erent scenes occurring in any given 
play will be laid up in the archives of the theatre 
along with the prompt copy, and by such means 
the play can at any time be put on the stage 
again with the greatest exactness. 

It is one of the privileges of success that he 
wlio attains it gains, not only advantages for 
himself, but couiers some lasting benefit on the 
profession to which he belongs. He raises 
il a step. He infuses some new clement into 
it. He makes some groat improvement, wliieh, 
is soon generally adopted. The man who 
has only sought to distinguish himself; who 
has aimed alone at winning fame and fortune, 
but has done nothing for his profession ; who has 
gone into it, made money and reputation by it, 
and come out of it, leaving where he found 
it; such a man is, with reason, charged with 
selfishness. Theie is no danger of such an 
accusation lying at Mn. Eechteu’s door; for 
even if he bad not done what be lias already 
done towards clearing the stage of conven¬ 
tionality, he would still have cffeoled a very great 
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tbin^ in beinp'tbe first to set up this model 
stage, with oil i^ beautiful resources and de¬ 
vises, vritbin the walls of an English theatre. 

SILENT HIGHWAT-MEN. 

It does not require one to be. much of a 
philosopher broad); to define that wc have oar 
partialities as veell as our dislikes, and that we 
are ^nerallv 'as irrational in one as the other. 
As fte wildest of madmen will talk with per¬ 
fect sense and fiucnc; until asked what has 
hecome of Julius Csesar, or what soft soap is 
made of, when he will suddenly break out 
into rabid fury and incoherent bellowings, so 
can I listen with placid smiles to the nar¬ 
rated idiosyncrasies of my friends, meeting 
each account with placid smile or acquiescent 
shrug; but if by ill cliance the subject of The 
Silent Highway be touched upon offensively, I 
break forth and lose my head at once. The Thames 
is my mania, my love for it the absorbing passion 
of my life. It is the only one weapon with which 
1 beat my provincial acquaintances and foreign 
visitors. They come and stay with me and 
abuse my place of abode. The provincial says 
he cannot breathe, the I’rcnchmaii says he lias 
the spleen, the German inflates his many-plaited 
shirt-front, and bellows, “ Ach Colt! was fiir 
eine Luft!” and the Italian sighs heavily, and 
pantomimically searches for the suii. When I 
show them St- Paul’s, they shrug, niuiteriiig of 
Notre-Dame, of the Cologne Dom, of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, of II Duomo at Milan; when I 
take them through Trafalgar-squarc, they roar, 
immediately instituting comparisons between 
that monstrous national disgrace and the glorious 
Place de la Concorde of Paris, the Unter den 
Linden, or the Sohloss Platz of Berlin, the St. 
Stephen’s Platz of Tienna, the Piazza di Sf. 
Pietro at Rome, the Piazza del Granduca at 
Florence, or the Piazza S. Marco at Venice. 
The Monument is a standing joke for them, and 
all the London statues are exquisite themes for 
ribaldiy. They sneer at our theatres, they laugh 
at our church-architecture, they are impressed 
with nothing at all, except it be Madame Tus- 
saud’s waxwork, until I take tbom on the 
Thames. Then I hold them! 

Dirty is Father Thames, I grant! thick, ycUow, 
tnibid, occasionally evil smeUmg; but I love him 
none the less. I know him where he is pure and 
cleanly, at near-lying Richmond and look-bound 
■Teddington; at decorous Hampton and quaint 
old-fashioned Sunbury and Chertsey; by pretty 
Maidenhead and quaker Staines; at'Pangboume, 
Goring, and Streightly, than which three there 
are not, 1 opine, any lovelier spots in this lovely 
country ; at monastic Medmenham, and red-faced 
Henley, fat away down to the spot where the 
banks echo with the time-kept strokes of the 
racing eight, and the river runs merrily past old 
Oxford town. I know him throughout; but I 
love him best in his own special territory, 
frowned upon by the great gaunt black ware¬ 
houses, the dreary river-side public-houses, the 


huge brewery palaces, the shot-towers, the dock- 
houses, tho dim grey Tower of London, the con¬ 
gregationless City ohurohes, the danging fao- 
tories, the quiet Templ^ the plate-glass works, the j 
export Scotch and Iridi merchants, the cheese- I 
factors’ premises, the cement wharves, the sugar i 
consignees’ counting-houses, the slimy slippery | 
ianding-placos, the atmosphere of which is here | 
sticky with mohisses, there dusty with flour, and j 
a little way further off choky with partieles of , 
floating wool. Make your embankments, if you i 
like ; lay down your level road duly granited j 
and palisaded off from the river, and lined with 
buildings of equal height and of the same ' 
monotonous arcliilccture; but, before you do ! 
that, you will have to clear away hundreds of | 
little poky dirty streets of a peculiar speciality i 
nowhere else to be met with—streets wliiob arc i 
as thoroughly maritime as Hamilton Moore’s ! 
Treatise on Navigation, or the bottom of a | 
corveltc that has been for three years on tbo j 
IVost India station—streets filled with outfitters, ! 
sail-makers, ship-chandlers; bakers of ship 1 
biscuit, makers of ship chronometers, sextants, ^ 
and quadrants; sellers of slop Guernseys, and . 
pea-jackets, and sou’-westers; lenders of money ' 
on sea.iieii’s advance-notes; buyers of parrots | 
and cockatoos, thin Trichinopoly cheroots, guava 
jelly, and Angostura bitters Iroin bome-rctnming 
Jack. 

Look .at my Thames, TIistoricus! and you will 1 
have little dilBculty in culling before yonr mind’s I 
eye 1 lie old days m hen she was the Silent High- ! 
w.ay for all, from the monarch taking water at . 
’VVe.stnihister, io the prisoner floating in at j 
Traitor’s Gate; when Richard the Second, j 
float cd in his tapestried barge, and seeing Gower i 
the iioct, called linn on board, and bade liim j 
“ make a book after his best,” whence arose the i 
Coiifessio Amantis; wlien Wolscy, giving np i 
York Place, “ took Ids barge at his privy stairs, i; 
and so went by water to Putneywhen Sir j! 
Thomas More, abandoning Ids chancellorship || 
and Ids state, gave up bis barge and his eight ! I 
watennen to Sir Thomas Audley, his successor; j| 
when .Tames the Second, flying from his throne, , I 
embarked at 'Whitehall, as old Evelyn records 11 
in his Diary: “I saw him take barge—a sad j 
sight.” Time after time tho oars cleave tho ;! 
waters, the swift wherries hurry towards llio 
water postern of the Tower, the warder stands ! 
erect in the bows flouting the thick darkness ! 
witli his flaming torch, the bearded guards lean ^ 
negligently on their halberds, and in the midst i 
sit the prisoners; now, courtly Essex, orgi'ave- i 
faced Raleigh; now, Northumberland, or vaoil- !' 
laling Dudley, or gentle Lady Jane Grey. The 
Traitor’s Gate opens, and tho Constable of the 
Tower receives them at tho stairs; then the 
hurried trial, the sentence, and the dariy morning 
when the black-visored headsman does his work. 

As ill a dissolving view, gone is the grim oW 
Traitor’s Gate; and, in ita place, rises a rotunda 
with a Doric portico, an arcade, and a gallery 
outside, a Venetian pavilion in the centre of a 1 
lake, and grounds planted with tws and alldes | 
verts. This is Banelagh, and the Silent Highway 
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is silent no bnfcer, bearii^ the chattering com¬ 
pany thither on its bosom. “The piinoe, 
rinceee, dake, much nobility, and much mob 
esides, are there.” My Lord Chesterfield is so 
fond of it, that he has ordered all his letters to 
be directed thither. Dr. Ame composes the 
musio for a concert; fireworks and a mimic 
Etna are introduced. A mask taps Sir Boger 
de Coverlcy on the shoulder, and bogs to drink 
a bottle of mead with him; and Dr. Johnson— 
surly Sam himself—delivers that “the coup 
d’ceil is the finest thiM he has ever seen.” The 
Silent Highway itself is broad, and clear, and 
wholesome, covered by gay wherries manned by 
jolly young watermen, all of whom arc “ first 
oars” with those fine City ladies who go to 
Kanelagh and Vauxhall, and all of whom row so 
neat and scull so steadily (albeit thinkhig of 
nothing at all), that the maidens all flock to their 
boats, and they are never in want of a fare. 

But the prompter’s bell sounds, and through 
the Venetian pavilion, ah-eady hall’ faded, 1 
see the outline of Hungerfoid pier, v.itli the 
ticket-sellers’ boxes and the advertisement 
! hoarding; in place of the trees and the alliies 
I verts, are the black or chequered funnels of 
I steamers, mincing conversation of beau.x and 
I belles is drowned in a roar of " Grinnidge, 

1 Woollidge—this way for Nine Ellums!” The 
I rapidly decomposing heads and dresses of the jolly 
1 young watermen dwindle down into the small 
I whole-length of a wiry hoy, who, with his eye 
1 on the captain’s pantomimio finger, shrieks out 
j with preternatural shrillness, “ Turn a’ stunt 

Yes ! this is what it has idl come to! The 
ancient Britons and tlieir coracles, the middle 
I ages and their romance of black boats and 
i; halberdiers and prisoners, and torche.s and 
I Ihaitor’s Gate, the Queen Amie times of hoops 
'I and powder, periwigs and cocked-hats, rapiers 
j and Itanelagii, all come down to a jiea-soup 
! atmosphere, a tidal sewer edged with buue-boil- 
i ing and tallow-meltin" premises, and lashed into 
i dull yellow foam by t he revolving paddles of the 
I iron steam-boats of the Watenuan and Citizen 
j Companies, plying every three minutes. 'I'hc 
I jolly young waterman, who used to row aloug 
thinking of nothing at all, is now compelled to 
think a good deal of the management of his 
craft, lest she should come in contact with 
others, or with bridge (liers, and be incontinently 
sunk. Enormous barges, so helpless and un¬ 
wieldy that one doubts the possibility of their 
ever being got home, still cumber Thames’s broad 
bosom; li^t skiffs dot the surface from Putney 
to Twickouham; pretty yachts dodge about the 
Erith and Groenhithe reaches; snorting little 
tugs struggle frantically as they drag big East 
Indiamen down to the Nore ; but stul the real 
Silent Highwaymen, now-a-days, are the pas¬ 
senger steamers. 

The river steam-boat traffic may be divided 
into the above and below bridge; for, though 
some of the Greenwich boats proceed as high as 
Hungerford, the chief portion of their trade lies 
• between London-bfidge and their point of desti¬ 
nation, while none of the Chelsea boats are seen 


south of London-bridge. Tl»*|ibove bridge 
traffic is conducted by the bosks of the Citizen 
and the Iron Steam-boat Compaw, working in 
harmony and sharing "times.” Their manage¬ 
ment is, I believe, excellent, but in this ptyer 1 
shall confine myself to speaking of the water- 
man Company’s fleet, which is the largest and 
the longest established on the river. Eorty 
years ago, when the inhabitants of Greenwich 
had occasion to visit London, they were con¬ 
veyed to and fro in boats with covered awnings, 
rowed by a pair of oars, in which, at a charge 
of sixpence each, they were brought to Tower 
stairs: those going by land had the privilege of 
paying cightcenpeuce for a ride in a slow and 
very stnily omnibus, while Woolwich residents 
had to get to Greenwich as best they could, and 
theuce proceed either by laud or water convey¬ 
ance. As Greenwich extended and the power 
of steam became known, the watermen of Green¬ 
wich formed themselves into a company, and 
started one or two steam-boats, one opposition 
company did the same, a fraternity at Wool¬ 
wich followed in the track, and the opposition 
became tremendous. All these boats started 
from the same piers at the same time, and tiie 
happy captain was lie who eould cleverly ent 
into tils adversary, knock off her paddle-box, 
and thus disable her for several days’ trip. This 
slate of things could not last long, the Green¬ 
wich Company “caved in,” the Waterman and 
the Woolwich Company entered into amicable 
arrangement, and thenceforward ran in concord. 

'riicsc two companies own. thirt een boats each; 
the total number of river steam-boats plying on 
the Thames between Gravesend and llichmond 
hi ing about sixty. The boats belonging to the 
Waterman’s Company average about ninety tons 
each, each measures about a hundred and six¬ 
teen feet in length, fourteen feet in width, and 
eight feet in depth. All are built of iron, maflu- 
faclured in the company’s own yard at Wool¬ 
wich, where about seventy artificers are in con¬ 
stant employment: in addition to which force, 
the company has about sixty men afloat, and 
eighteen collectors of tickets or supervisors. 
Bach boat has a crow consisting of a captain, a 
mate, two men, a call-boy, an engineer, and a 
stoker. With the exception of the engineers 
iind stokers, all these men must he free water¬ 
men (an a»t of parliament accords to the Water¬ 
man’s Company the privilege of demanding that 
all the crews of passenger-carrying vessels must 
be watermen), and all work up, in regime rota-^ 
tion, from the post of call-boy to that of captain. 
This alone secures that intimate knowledge of 
the river, and that incessant vigilance, vdiich 
is absolutely necessary for the protoctiou of 
life; the call-hoy is apnrenlieed to the captun 
generally, and rises by gradual stops from the 
bottom of the paddle-box to tfie top of it, from 
watching the captain’s fingers and explaining 
his pantomime to the engineer, to twiddling his 
own fingers and commanding the boat. Every¬ 
where, except in the engine-room, the captain 
is supreme, and even the engineer is bound im- 
■plicitly to obey the captain’s orders as to the 
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speed snd direction of iho vessel. Liberal wages manbood to wbiob Mr. Peanbam proposes to ! 
i are paid: thS captain reoeives two guineas a invite the attention of the Most Hopefull, are 
! wcefc, the engineer the same, the mate has, fourteen in number: 

I , thirty shillings, the men six-and-twenty, the 1. Of a Gentleman’s Carriage in the Vm- 
boy seven—and this is not too much, when it versitie. 2. Of his Stile. 3. Of his Cosmogra- 
is remembered that about fourteen hours daily ]>hy. 4. Of Ids memorable observations in Sur- | 
is the average attendance required of each. vey of tlie Earth. 6, Of his (^ometry. 6, Of i 
Tire expenses attendant on the management his Poetry. 7. Of his Musike. 8. Of his limn- . 

of snch a company arc very large. In addition ing and painting in Oyle. 9. Of his Armory, I 

to the weekly wages just detailed, it maybe and Blazing Armes. 10. Of Exercise of Bodie. : 

reckoned thrt the primary cost of each boat, 11. Of his Reputation and Carriage. 12. Of ' 

■ exclusive of repairs, is five thousand pounds, his Travaile. 13. Of his Warre. 14. Of his 

I while the pierage dues are enormous. At tlie —fisldnge. ] 

piers held by the Thames Conservancy the Mr. Beacham writes from his house at Ilogs- 
! company have to pay sums averaging from one den, by London, May, sixteen hundred and j. 

penny to sixpence for every time their boats twentv-seven, tliat, “Being taken with a Quar- 

I call, while at other piers tlicy are charged lime ^eavcr, that leasure I had, as I may truly ; 

i amounts varying from four shillmgs and six- sayby/fs,” (ha! ha!) “lemploydvponthisDis- 

pence to seven siiillings and sixpence for every course, for the private use of a Noble young 

hundred passengers landing. Thus they dis- Gentleman, my Erieud, not intending it should 

I burse between three and four thousand a year in ever see light.” (Oh, Pcaeham, Peaoham!) 

I pier dues; llic rent of the Greenwich lauding “Howsoever, I have done it, and if, iudicious i, 
I stage, which belongs to a company, is alone two reader, thou shalt find herein anything that j' 
I thousand pounds a year. With all these dis- may couient thee, I shall be encouraged to a 
buTsemonts the company pay .a dividend of five more serious Pcece. If not, but out of a 
per cent. A complaint of ilruukenness or in- malignant humour, thou disdaine what I have 

civility against those employed by them, is uu- done, I care not. 1 have pleased myself, and 

known, and such good feeling exists, that the long since learned Envie, together with her i 

masters now invite the men to an annual supper, sister Ignorance, to harbour only in the basest 

i at which great conviviality reigns, and the and most, degenerate Breast.” ; 

, liifAest mutmal respect is cx|)resscd. With this agreeable nnderstauding, writer and i 

I Here is a little bit of the history of my reader start fair, and the former devotes Ins first j 
i modern silent highw-ay-incu. Come, Monsieur, cliapicr to a careful refutation of his own tlicory ! 

Herr, or Signor, and show me anything like it —that the nobly descended have "certain |, 
{ in the countries where yon dwell. sparkes and secret seeds of vertne” above the ! 

! _____strength of tlie vulgar—dealing it a succession |' 

j ' ‘ ' of well-plaulcd blow s, in the examples of Spin- i 

! A COMPLETE GENTLEMAN. crates, who “stopt the furio of Epaminondas, V 

- and became Lieut emint-General to Artaxor.xcs, ’ 

ExcEUiENi Mr. Henry Peacliam, M.A., some- vet but the sonne of a poore cohler.” Of ! 

time (about two centuries and a lialf since) hlumenc.s, the snuue of an Ordiuarie Carter. Of I 

1 of Trinitic Colledge in Cambridge, not satisfied Diocicsian, the sonne of a Scrivener. Of Hugh |, 

wifli directing (be classical studies of tiic truly C.apet, sonne of a Bufclicr in Paris, who carried j , 

Noble and Most Hopefull Mr. M’illiam Howard, himself and ids biisinesso so that he got the j' 

• third sonne to the then Earl Marshall of England, Crowne. from the true heir, Charles, the Vnclc 

determined to launch that hopeful scion into of Lewis. i 

I the great world, “fashioned absolute in the Moreover, our Author quotes that speeche of | 
; most uecessatie and commendable Qualities con- fiigismund the Emperour to a Doctor of Civil ! 
! cerning Miude or Bodie, that may be required in Law, wlio, on receiving knighthood, forthwith 
a Noble Gentleman.” cut the other LL.D.s, and consorted only with 

Rightly conceiving that tlie Most Hopefull, knights, which piece of old-w'orld snobbishness 
just entering fashionable life, would be likely to the Emperour observing, smiling, said unto 
yield but lax attention to a long dry discourse him, “Eoolc, who preferrest knighthood before 
! upon education and mamicrs, worthy Mr. learning and thy degree, 1 can make a thousand I 
I 'Pcaeham adopts a lively anecdotic style, and to knights in one d.ay, but not one Doctor iu a 
I this circumstance the rcmarUihlc longevity of thousand years.” 

' his work is perhaps owing. Tlie circumstance of liaving been tutor to the 

I His respect for the Nobility is founded upon Most Hopefull third son of an earl, was the 
I the singular fact, well known to all human source of considerable embarrassment to good 
I naturalists, that there are “ certain sparkes and Mr. Pcaeham in settling his view's concerning 
i secret seodes of verfuo in the children of Noble the inherent rights and qualities of nobility. To 
j Personages,.w'hioh, if carefully attended in the do him justice, lie was evidently not wanting in 
i Blossoine, will yield the fruit of Industry and sense nor “ vertne,” and it must have been a 
I glorious action, not only above the strength of problem as difficult as any he had ever solved at 
,i the Vulgar, but even before the time Nature the Vniversitie, to reconcile the lives at that 
! (who is evidently weaker than Nobility) halll period habitually led by the youthful aristocracy 
. Ij appointed.” The essential qualities of gentle-[■with any principles commonly supposed to bear 

!!____ ' • _ __ 
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upon the making of a true gentleman. On what 
plea-should the dishonourable ]ronng scamp of 
the day, who notoriously possessed nothing of 
nobility except its badge, preserve his claim to 
the deference of better men? There appeared 
to Mr. Peacham but one loophole of escape for 
the Most flopefulls, and they were not a few, 
who happenw to be in this predicament. 
Nobility is acquired and held by the title of 
“vertue.” Good. The corruptions of our 
times make vices virtues. Goon agmn. Then 
Nobility is virtuous, and retains its rights. 

The question whether povertie impeacheth 
nobilitie is definitively set at rest by the fact 
that Curius and Pabrioius were (a sin^lar coin¬ 
cidence) both engaged upoit a poore Dinner of 
Tnrneps and Water-cresses, when called to the 
command of the armies of conquering Rome. 

As touching the nobility of profession, it must 
be satisfactory to the British bar to know that, 
though they be not commonly lords, advocates 
hold a oommendablc place in the commonwealth, 
ouglit to bo freed of mulcts, pnblike charges, and 
I impositions, and to be written and sent vnto, as 
I vnto persons of especiall worth and dignitic. 

Concerning physio—although the state and 
title of M.D. is not that most coveted by the 
highest aristocracy—it is an Ait noble and free, 
j Kings and queens liave enjoyed a considerable 
ractice among tlicir subjects : witness Mithri- 
ates of Pontus, whose antidote still bears his 
; I name; Artemisia of Caria, who found the vertue 
of Mugwort; Gentius of lllyricuni, who im- 
j mortally liveth in the herbegentian; and, above 
I all, our own Edward the Confessor, to whom 
; was first given the curing of the King’s Euile, 
whence it hath been derived to our sovereigns 
‘ ills successors, and was no doubt assiduously 
I pn'ictiscd by our excellent George the Eourth. 

' “I heere intend,” cautiously adds the aiislo- 
I eratic sage, “no common Chynirgians, Mountc- 

I bancks, vnlcttcred Empericks, and Woinen- 
; I Doctors (of whom there is more danger than of 

I I the worst disease), whose practise is mcchaiiique 
' 1 and base.” 

jl The fruit and use of Nobilitie, which fruit 
I are as the apples of Hesperides, golden and 
;] out of the vulgar reach, arc, according to our 

■ I author, these: 

I Nobles ought to bee, preferred in h'ces and 
offices before tlie comnioii people, to bee admitted 
j about the person of the rrince, to bee of his 
: Counsoll in Warre, and to bear his standard. 

1 We ought to give credit to a noble before any 
; of the inferior ^rt. (The Most Noble the Mar- 
j quis of Loosofisb, who deceased not long since, 

■ leaving three hundred thousand pounds of debt, 
j gave his unqualified adhesion to this doctrine.) 

He must not be pleaded against, upon co- 
: zenage. (May swindle ad lib.) 
j tVee must attend him, and come to his house 
I —not bee to ours. 

' He ought in all sittings, meetings, and salu¬ 
tations, to have the upper hand. (Somewhat 
vague, but a genuine flunkeyism will cover the 
j reemisition handsomely.) 

I In criminal causes, Noblemen may appeare by 


their Attumey. (And still avaul themselves of 
I the privilege, where the presence of that useful 
officer sufficeth.) 

They ought to take their recreations of hunt- 1 
ing, hawking, &o., fiteely, without oontroulo’in 
all places. (Farmers, down with your fences!) 

They may eate the best and daintiest, meate 
that the place affordeth; to wear at their plea¬ 
sure Gold, icwcls, the best Apparrell, and of 
what fashion they please. (A privilege most 
unwarrantably usurped by the well-to-do com¬ 
monalty of our day,) ; 

Finally, it many times procureth a good mar- ; 
riage. (As the Morning Post, towards thtr ■ 
close of every season, doth abundantly testify.) 1 
In France, Mr. Poaeham considers, everybody I 
aims at Nobilitie—all persons, from the King 
downwards, answering to “ Mounsecr,” a title 
(especially during the season of olieap excursion 
trams from London) still familiar to the Gallic 
ear. Our author concludes this noble chapter 
with an anecdote apparently rather opposed to 
his wonted respect for distinctive honours; ' 

“Euripides, when his father told him he was 
knighted, uttered this reply: ‘ Good father, you i 

have that which every man may have for his | 

money.’ ” I 

lu a short parenthetical Discourse on the i 
duty of masters, Mr. Peacham records the sin¬ 
gular practice of his own pedagogue, who by 
no entreatie would teach any Scholler further 
than his father had learned "before him. Had | 
the sire’s studies begun and terminated at I- 
the hom-hook, there were the sou’s inexorably 
pulled up. His reason was that they would i 
else prove s,awcy rogues, and controule their 
Fathers; a doctrine which even that thorough- 
paced conservative, Mr. Peacham, regards with j 
some suspicion. | 

We approach the hallowed precincts of Alma . 
Mater. Readers, whether they be themsolvfis ! 
bound for the Vniversitie or not, will please to 
stand apart, for, “ Mr. William Howard, give ' 
mco leave,” says Mentor, “ to direct my Dis- j 
course wholly to yourselfe.” Wliich, having re¬ 
gard to the prefatory invitation to the "ludi- 
cious” reader to come and be taught, is some- ' 
what scant politeness. We decline to go. I 
Pcachams are not to he had cveiy day. We | 
will know what is, or ought to be (or ought to j 
have been), our carriage at the Vniversitie. j 
Heretofore wo know onl v that tandems were con- ] 
fiuement to gales, and if rags rustication. ^ 

Well, well, to avoid "nnseei^ disputing, . | 
which might annoy the Most Ilopefull, Mr. j 
Peacham nods to us to remain, uncovered, md j 
we then find that our—or rather Mr. William 
Howard’s—first care, “even with pulling off ' 
the Boots, let it bee the choice of .acquaintance 
and Company. For "the cornnanions of your ‘ 
recreation, comforte voiirseife with Geutlemqn | 
of your ownc ranke and Qiuditie, for to be free | 
and familiar with inferiours, argues a basenesse ! 
of spirit, and begetteth contempt.” i 

(As touching a minor matter in Vniversitie ; 
life—studies—it will be found "aduisable to 
rfefcrro those most serious and important vnto , 
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^ morning/' os, we telieve, i» oooasionalty 
done; and, as every maxim has its example, we 
are reminded of a f;entlematt whose sayings airi 
doings have been not unfreqnently the subject 
of- quotation—lulius Ceasar—who, “liaviBg 
spenl the day about his military affairs, divided 
tM night also, for three seueraU vscs—one part 
for his sleepe, a seoonde for tire publique busi- 
nesse, tlie third for his booke and studies.” 

The Discourse of Stile and Historic, tmlh to 
say, ,offereth‘aot much for the edilicatiou of the 
modem student, who has been, no doubt, 
awrised of the identity of " Tnllic” with Cicero, 
♦tW Titus Livius could write, that Virgil penned 
a flowing line or two, tliat Tacitus was “copious 
in pleasing tevitic”—though, at school, a still 
greater brevity would have made him yet more 
pleasing—while, as for Histone, “ let me warne 
you,” says our Gamaliel, “no sis peregrinus 
domi—do not bo as a stranger at home, which 
is a common fault of English travellers in 
forreyne lands, who (as a grAtePeoroof France 
once told me) know nothing ef tlioir own 
Country, though Second to ISoiic.” 

The old Lord Treasurer Burleigh—if any came 
for a licence to travaile—would first examine 
him of England. If lie found him ignorant, 
would bid him stay at liome and know liis own 
country first—a recommendation seldom, iiow- 
a^lays, given ini' Downing-street, on application 
for that delusive documciii.—the passport. 

History, let it not be forgotten, has among 
its other "vses” a saiiilarv effect. Bodiu tells 
of some who have recovered their healths by 
the reading of history; and it is credibly 
affirmed of King Alphdmus, that only reading 
of Quin. Curtins cured him of a dangerous 
fever. “If I could have beene so rid of my late 
quattone ague,” says the playful sage, “I would 
have said with the same good kmg, Valeat 
Avicenna, vivat Curlius.” But then we should 
not liave had this book. For general reading, 
we are commended to Ilicliard the Third, by 
Sir T. More; the Arcadia of the Noble Sir 
Philip Sidney; Mr. Hooktr liis Policic; and the 
writings of the last Earle Northampton, which 
I arc (a dubious coniplimom! “ past nicndiiig.” 

I As touching Cosmography, the importance to 
I a coinpleat Gentleman of its terrestrial portion, 
i is shown clearly enough by tbe mishap wlueli 
betel “vnfortuhate Cyru-s” who, from sheer 
ignorance of geography, was defeated with the 
tidy loss of two hundred thousand men. Now 
Alexander, when about to annex another hiiig- 
I'' aom or two, would first cause a “ mappe” to be 
I drawn in colours, showing where were the 
! safest entrance—how pass that river—where 
, most oommodiously give hattayle. Indeed, it 
• is possible that similar oosmographical precau- 
I tions associated themselves, not indirectly, with 
I the success of tA'aterloo. 

I As for the Celestial portion, here is a couplet 
i which, like the immortal lyric “ Thirty days hath 
; September,” is calculated, both by truth and nic- 
I lody, to retain a firm hold of the youthful mipd: 

I Would you know the Planets soone ? 

I Ransmber S.I.M.S.T.Id. and the mqone. 


These being the initials of the six planets of 
Peacham’s day—Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, and Mcrcu^}^ These are old acquaint¬ 
ance, and their aspect and movements not un¬ 
familiar, but every student is not aware ttat the I 
ninth, or Crystalline Heaven, moveth by force of j 
the first mover (tenth heaven) first fiwn east [ 
to west, then from west to east, upon his own ! 
poles, and acoomplisheth his revolution in thirty- I 
six thousand years. And, “ this revolution 
finished, Plato was of opinion that the wodd | 
should bee in the same state as it was before, I 
I should live and print my booke again, and you ! 
read it in the same age and the same apparoll;” j 
a discouraging ]irospoct for the advocates of ^ 
progress, but which is enlivened by a “merry i 
tale of tw'o poore Schollars and their Hoste, 
which Scliollars, liaving lain long at an Inn, and i 
spent their money, told their Host how tliat, that !, 
time thirty-six thousand years, i he world should | 
be again as it was, and they should be at the j 
same Inn, so desired him to trust them till ! 
then. Quoth mine Host, ‘ 1 believe it to bo soe, 
for 1 remember six-aiid-thirly thousand years i 
ago you were here, and left just such a reckon- l 
iiig unpaid. 1 pray you, gentlemen, discharge '• 
that first, and I will trust von for the next.’ ” ' i 

The Most Iloj'cfull must liavc been somewhat i 
startled to find, in the cotir.se of bis observations 
in survey of the earth, that the population of ■ 
t he ocean-uept hs comprises net only the likeness 
of all land creatures—elephants, horses, dogs, ! 
calves, hares, snails, and fowls of the air, as !; 
hawks, swallows, and viillures, but men mid 1 
women, and even professions, the monk being | 
notably prc-cmineut. But hereof see Junlns, 

111 his “Batania,” and, if you please (rather if ! 
you can get him), Alex, dc Alexandris. At all ' 
events, “ at Swartwale, near Brill, in Holland, is ; i 
to lie seene a Mermaidc’s dead Body, hanging 
np.’" That is well; to have suspended the shy 
aud sensitive creature alkf would have been 
gross inhumanity. With regard to tlic singular '' 
ehaiiges of the face of the earth, the idea that 
the iiinuiilain might jiossibly wait upon Ma- 
iiomet iv.as not so extravagant after all, inasmuch i 
a-, in the consulship of jmeius Marcius “two 
mountains met, and ioyned themselves together.” ,, 
Poetry, according to Strabo the first phi- 
iosnphy that over was taught, must not be 
omitted from the Most Hopefull’s completeness, 1 1 
and far, indeed, be it from us, his humble co- 1 i 
impils, to wish it otherwise. Like History, it is | 
not only soothing but medicinal; witness its ira- j, 
portant effect on Telosilla, that noble Ladie, i 
who, being sioke, was by the oracle recommended ; j 
to apply her mind to the Muse, which she ob- j I 
serving, recovered in a short space, and, in- ij 
spired by her own strains, grew so sprightly | 
couragious, that, having fortified Argos wit,u | 
divers women only, herself and companions j 
sallying out, entertained Cleomenes with such j 
a Camisado, that he was faine to show his back! i 
What a lucky fellow was that Chartian, and : 
how happily timed the little nap he was t^ing i 
in the king’s ante-chamber, when the Lady Anne ■ | 
of Bretaigne, passing through, stooped down | 
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and openly kissed him, saying pleasantly, “Wee 
most honor with onr kisse the mouth ii^in 
which so many sweet and golden verses have 
proceeded.” 

for later poets, have we Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
himself bred at the Vniversitic, sometime em¬ 
bassador in Spain, where, at his kisure, he com¬ 
piled ten elegant Bookes in Latin verse, super¬ 
vised after his death by Malim, dedicated to my 
Lord Burghley, and since happily mislaid, 
j Tliat kings may not only patronise but even 
create poets, is evidenced by the circumstance, 

I so honourable to the literary taste of the time, 

1 that Gower, “becing very gracious with lung 
! Henry the Fourth, carried the uamo of the oiiely 
!] poet, albeit his verses werp poorc and plaiiie.” 

I In the time of tiie sixth Edward lived Stem- 
j hold, “made groomc of the Bedchamber for 
' turning of certain of David’s Psalms into verso.” 
il And after him iloiirishcd Doctor I’hacr, wlio 
j| purposed to translate Yirgil’s ilSneid, hut didn’t. 

! “ Thus much of I’oetric.” 

Musieke craveth our aequaiutanoc iievt, and, 
as OUT instructor truly remarks, iici ci w iso man 
questioned the lawful use llicrrof, since it is for 
the praise and lioiiour of the Creator, and the 
solace of sorrowful and earoful man. Moreover, 
music, like her sister Muses, is medicinal to llio 
i body, a great lengthencr of life. “Besides, the 
j exercise of singing openct h the breast and pipes, 

I is an enemy to meianclioly, wliich St. Cliryso.s- 
I tom truly calls the ‘1 level’s Bath,’ yc.a, a eurcr 
ji of some 'diseases, for, at. Apnglia, in Italy, it is 
I most certain that tliosc who arc stung with tlie 
i| Tarantula, arc cured only by Musieke. Audi 
il myself liave known niiuiy children who have 
!] been holpen in their stammering by it. 
i j “ Let it beromeinbcrcd, however, liy the .Most 
Hopefull, that persons of Quality and of high 
station, must not give themselves too warmly to 
I the study of tliis or any art, but taka waniiiig 
i by Eropus, king of Macadonia, wlio looke 
' plea-sure only in making of Candles.” (Theillus- 
I trious Garibaldi did a little in that line, before 
I' bglitiiig the torch of freedom.) “ Ptolomy was 

I an excellent Basket-maker. Doniitian, Ins re- 
‘: creation was to catch and kill flics, and could 
I, not he spoken witli in so serious employment; 

and Rodolpli, the late emperor, dcliglited him- 

II self in making Watche.s.” 

I. Of limning and painting, since Aristotle 
j numbers it among the generous practices of 
, youth in a well-governed commonwealth, Mr. 

' Peaeham “gives it in charge” to all of us, as a 
quality most commendable, and many wayes 
1 vsefull to a Gentleman. In the palmy days of 
j Greece, this noble art, was allowed to be taught 
I only to the noble. Let us be grateful to the 
! liberal spirit of later ages, that has conceded 
I the colour-box and palette to every common 
individual in whom taste and genius reside. 

Mr. Peaeham, who was himself “addicted to 
the practice hereof,” relates* touching anecdote 
of his childhood, which cannot be omitted: “I 
remember one master I had (yet living not farre 
from St. Alban’s) took me one time drawing with 
I my pen a peare-trec'and boyesthrowuig at it, at ■ 


the end of my Latin Grammar,«whioh be jier- 
ceiviDg in a rwj strooke meo tfith the greate 
end of the rodde, and rent my paper, sweating 
it was the onely way to teaclie mee to lobfe 
orchards.” 

Of one Hans Holbein, and another obscure 
person called Michael Angelo, somethiiw has, 
perhaps, already reached us; but probably the 
story of Quintin Matsys lias not often been told 
more concisely than by Mr. Peaeham, but .it is 
too weU known to be repeated hefe. 

Pass we quickly to a yet more serious and 
salutary consideration—the due exercise of a 
complete Gentleman’s Body. And here, on the 
very threshold of the su^ect, we once more 
encounter the inevitable Caesar. “ lulius Caesar 
Tsed the exercise of riding, and hereby became 
so active and skilful, that he would lay his 
hands behind him, put his horse to ful career, 
make him on the snddainc take hedge or ditdi, 
and stop him.” That lulius was good across 
country may be‘readily believed. The “stop- 
))mg” his nag with his hands behind him is a 
different matlor. 

Tlicre are certain difficulties connected witli 
this branch of completeness. It is clear that 
not a few forms of exercise are accompanied 
wit h an amount of danger, as well as vulgarity, 
entirely uiisuifed to the thews and muscles of 
Nobility. “ For throwing and wrestling, I hold 
tliem exorcises not well ucscemuig nobility, but 
rather souldrcrs in a oainpe, or a prince’s guard, 
iiciUicr liave 1 heard of any prince or Generali 
commended for wrestling, save Epaminondos 
Achmat,” whose solitary example is insufficient 
to iiobiliso the sport, ilunnii^ and agility of 
body may be held commendable, forasmuch as 
oven Nobles may find tlicmselvcs in positions to 
render I he nimble use of legs desirable. Homan 
soldiers were selected for their running, and the 
oniniprcscnt Ctesar pops in to inform us that 
strokes are surer laid on by motion in the striker 
—a fact utterly nndeiiiahle. Running is also 
excellent for the lungs. 

“ Sertorius, a brave commander, to cure tlie 
smalnoss of his voice, would vsuidly run vp a 
hill.” 

Leaping, although its practice in chambers at 
i.ho Vniversitie might be unacceptable to the 
Most llopefull’s immediate neighbours, is healtb- 
fnl for the Body, in the Morning. “ 'Vpon a full 
stomach—on to Bedw'ard—it is dangerous, and 
in no wise to be exercised.” Let diners at Black- 
wall or the Mansion House take note of this.^ 

Swimming is very requisite, inasmuch as’’ 
Horatius Codes, "by the benefit of swimminge, 
saved his country”—a fact of which we were 
not before aware. And ScKvolo, who eame 
with our excellent friend Casar to Britain, 

“ having made good, a whole day, a mighty 
Rocke against the Briltaines,aBasl lumself into 
the deepc, and swam safe to G^r and the 
fleete.” And, albeit such chanees may not fall 
to the lot of Mr. William Howard, there is no 
harm in being prepared for than. 

The very first virtue—the “ Mother of 
rertucs”—that a gentleman has to cultivate, is. 
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faigality. “As soone as you are able, looke into 
your estate, laboring not merely to conserve 
it entire, Wt to augment it" ^there woS the 
hand of the £larl Marshal in this) “by a vrise 
fore-lhouglit, marriage, or some other tbriftie 
means.” 

“Be not so rash as to refuse good Counsell, 
as Cffisar” (we cannot get on an inch without 
him) "did, when he refused the booke of a 
poore Scholler, -wherein the intended plot was 
discovered.” 

The gentleman must fail not of thrift in his 
Apparrell; yet not be basely parsimonious, so 
Us to incur the ridicule attachmg to a monarch 
of Yrance, in whose Exchequer accounts, yet 
remaining, appeareth; “Item—so much for red 
Batten to sleeve the King his old Doublet. 
Item—a halfpenny for liquor for his Boots.”' 

As touching our Diet, we must remember 
that health, as well as gentility, is imperilled by 
excess in eating and drinking, and also in 
Tobacco taking—videlicet, Smoking. Avoid 
superfluity and waste, and do not, like our ubi¬ 
quitous friend Ciesar, who, “in regard of his 
Lybian triumph, filled, at one banquet, hco-and- 
itceniy thousand rooms with chests!” and, wliat 
is more, actually paid the bill. Nor was tliis 
all, for, besides entertaining this selcet circle of 
say two hundred and tweniy thousand, the im¬ 
mortal Julius gave to every Roman citizen ten 
bushels of wheat, ten pounds of oil, and three 
pounds Iwo-and-six in cash. This is hospitality 
indeed. Excepting when an American gentle¬ 
man of our own day entertained a chosen party 
of eight hundred at dinner, and bade four 
thousand more to supper, wc know of no .such 
private feasting, and it is very doubtful whether 
the largest wine-party ever given by the Most 
Hopefull at the Vniversitie, ever approached 
suen proportions. But what shall wc say of a 
gehtleman named “ Smyndirides,” who was. 
shocking to relate, so given to feasting, that he 
saw not the sunne rise, nor set, in twenty years ? 

It is entirely due to those wicked Dutch, that 
intoxication is occasionally noticed in England 
A drunken man was quite a curiosity in this our 
sober isle, until wc “ had to doe m the quarrcll 
of the Netherlands,” and therein learned the 
virtue of Hollands, and the reprehensible cus¬ 
tom of pledging healths. 

In the important matter of conversation, “ let 
your discourse be free and affable, with a sweete 
and liberall manner, seasoning your talk, among 
grave discourses, with conccipts of wit and 
pleasant invention, as ingenious Epigramraes, 
Emblems, Ans^rammes, merry tales, Mistakings, 
as a Melancholy Gentleman, sitting one day at 
table, started vp, vpon the sudden, and, meaning 
to say, ‘1 must yoe buy a dagger^ by transposi¬ 
tion of the letters, said, 'Imust goe dye a beg¬ 
gar,’ " whicli ail^rded the company the highest 
satisfaction.. 


Have 8 care ever to speake the truth. The 
Persians had a law that whoever had been thrice 
convicted of falsehood, should never speak his 
whole life afterwards. And Plato remarketh 
that it is only permitted to physicians to lie. 

As regards the complete gentleman’s Tra- / 
vaile, that point having been already touched 
upon in his memorable observations on survey 
of the earth, it is only necessary to warn you, 
before entering upon such observations, to do 
what is systematically omitted by travellers 
from the land of Cockaigne—“ seeke the lan¬ 
guage, that you may be fit for conferenee, fur¬ 
nishing yourself with the discreetest and most 
able master. . . . Now, as well for neighbour¬ 
hood’s sake as that the French tongue is chiefly 
afi'eclcd by our nobility, it being a copious lan- 
OTage and a sweete, 1 wish you (the Most 
llopcfull) fust of all to see France, You shall 
find the French free and courteous . . . full of j 
discourse, quick-witted, sudden in action, and : 
generally light and inconstant, which Cffisar (the 
indefatigable) implies when he calls their de- | 
terminations sudden and ill considered.” i 

Spain and France being but one continent, | 
wc may he permitted to cross the “Pyrenean i 
hiis,” in the suite of the Most Hopefull, and, | 
having accomplished this feat, shall fiud a dc- i 
cided scarcity of victuals, tlie folk being by con- i 
stitution hot and dry, and not able to digest ' 
good roast beef, and", consequently, subsisting 1| 
chiefly utioii sallets and miu'malade, a “ dyet” |; 
ineligible for British stomaeh. kVe shaU'find i, 
the ladies both black and little, hut well-fa- ] 
voured, and for discourse admirable. | 

111 'VVarro we can derive but little praci leal ' - 
wisdom from good Mr. Pcacham; for so much as 
“pjkes,” as instruments of strife, are nearly , 
obsolete, halberds scarce, and that description of j 
musqnet which required no less tliaii tliirtj-foiir | 
distinct movements before the final “ give fire,” i 
hath undergone simplification. 

And now, with one exception—his fysliiiigc 1 
—behold our gentleman complete. Our teacher, ! 
himself a zealous angler, will by no means dis¬ 
pense with this “ liouest and jiaUent recreation ! 
for vacant liowcrs.” “For angling there lie 
divers kinds, hut the most vsefull are but two— | 

either .at the topp of tlie water with a flye, or at 
the bottome with bajts. For Ijnes, they must 
be framed according to the fish where you angle, 
but, for small Fysh,vse three good hayres pluokt 
from the tayl of a good cart-horse that is lusty 
and in flesh, for youi- poor lade’s hajre is not so 
good.” 

The most enthusiastic watcher of the float 
will acquiesce in the ojiinion wilh wliich good 
Mr.Peacham concludes his admirable Discourses, 
that heigh Winds, great Haynes, Snow and 
Hayle, Thunder and Lightning, Storms, or any 
violent wind that cometh from the East, are, 
very decidedly, “ naught to Angle in.” 


Tie Bight of Translating Articles from Ah, the Yeah Round is reseroed by the Authors, 
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VERY HARD CASH. 

HY THB AUTHOR OF “ IT TS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


11 C'HAFTEK XLIV. 

Atte® a (Icfianco so bitter and deadly, Alfred 
naturally drew away from his inamorata. But 
she, boiling with love and hate, said bitterly, 
“ We need not lahc Mr. Kookc into onr secrets. 
Come, sir, your arm!” 

He stuck it out ungraciously, and averted his 
head; she took it, suppressed with diffienlty a 
petty desire to pinch, and so walked by his side ; 
he was as much at his case as if promenading 
jimgles with a panther. She felt him quiver with 
j lepugnancc under her soft hand; and prolonged 
the irritating contact. She walked veiy slowly, 
and told him with much meaning she was wait- 
! ing for a signal. “Till then,” said she, “we 
I will keep one another company biting the 
I word with her teeth as it went oul. 

By-and-by a wbidow was opened in the asylum, 

I and a tablecloth hung out. Mrs. Archbold 
; pointed it out to Alfred; he stared at it; and 
] afl er that she walked him rapidly home in silence. 

1 But, as soon as the door was double-locked on 
i him, she whisiiered triumphantly in his ear ; 

, “ Your mother-in-law was expected to-day; 

j that signal was to let me know she was gone.” 

“Mymother-in-law!” cried the young man, 

! and tried in vain to conceal his suiprisc and 
j agitation. 

1 “ Ay; your mother-in-law, that shall never be; 

I Mrs. Dodd.” 

! “ Mrs. Dodd here!” said Alfred, clasping his 

hands. Then he reflected, and said coolly ; “It 
is false; what should she come here for ?” 

“To see your father-in-law'.” 

“ My father-in-law ? What, is he here, t oo ?” 
said Alfred, with an incredulous sneer. 

“Yes, the raving maniac that calls himself 
I Thompson, and lhat you took to from the first: 
j he is your precious father-in-law—that shall 
never be.” 

I Alfred was now utterly amazed, and bewildered. 
Mrs. Archbold eyed him in silent scorn. 

“Poor man,” said he, at last; and hung his 
head sorrowfully. “No wonder then his voice 
went so to my heart. How strange it all- is ? 
and how will it all end ?” 

• " In your being a madman instead of an inso¬ 
lent fool,” hissed the viper. 


At this moment Bewerley appeared at the end ' 
of the yard. Mrs. Archbold whistled him to her 
like a dog. He came running zealously. “Who 
was that called while I was out ?” she inquired. 

“A polite lady, madam : she said sir tome, 
and thanked me.” 

“That sounds like Mrs. Dodd,” said the 
Archbold, quietly. 

“Ah, but,” eonlinued Frank, “there was 
another with her: a beautiful young lady ; oh, 
so beautiful I” 

“ Miss Julia Dodd,” said tbe Archbold grimly. 

Alfred panted, and his eyes roved wildly in 
search of a way to escape and follow her; slie 
could not be far off. 

“ Anybody else, Frank ?” inquired Mrs. Arch¬ 
bold. 

“No more ladies, madam ; but there was a 
young gentleman all iii black ; I tliink he was a 
clergyman; or a hutler.” 

“ Ah, that was her husband that is to be; that 
was jMr. Hurd. She ean go nowhere without 
Inm, iiol even to sec her old beau.” 

At these words, every one of them an adder, 
Alfred I urned on her furiously, and his long arm 
shot out of its own accord, and the fingers opened ^ | 
like an eagle’s claw. She saw, and understood," ; 
but never bleiichcd. Her vindictive eye met his | 
dilating flasiiing orbs unflincliingly. | 

“ Y’ou pass for a woman,” he said, “ and 1 am 1 
too wretclied for anger.” He turned from her 11 
wit h a deep convulsive sob, and, almost stagger¬ 
ing, leaned his brow against the wall of the 
house. 

She had done what no man had as yet suc¬ 
ceeded in; she had broken his spirit. And here 
a man would liave left him alone. But the re¬ 
jected beiiuty put Ijcr lips to his ear, and whis¬ 
pered into them : “ This is only the beginning.” 
Then stio left him, and went to his room and 
stole all his paper, and pens, and ink, and his 
very Aristotle. He was to have no occupation 
now, except to brood, and brood, and brood. 

As for Alfred, bo sat down upon a bench in the 
yard, a broken man : up to tliis moment he bad 
hoped his Julia was as constant as%imself. But 
no; cither she had heard ho was mad, and with 
the universal credulily had believed it, or perhaps 
not hearing from him at all, believed Herself for¬ 
saken; and was consoling hersejf with a clergy¬ 
man. Jealousy did not as yet infuriate Alfred. 

Its' first effect resembled that of a heavy blow. 
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Little Beva-ley found liim actually sick, and 
I rau to the 'Eobin. The cx-prize%liter brought 
I him a (himblcfnl of brandy: but he would not 
take it. “Ah no, my friends,” he said, “that 
cannot cure me ; it is not my stomach; it is my 
heart. Broken! broken!” 

Tlie Robin retired muttering. Little Beverley 
kneeled down beside him, and kissed his hand 
with a devotion that savoured of the canine, 
let it waa tender, and the sinking heart clung 
to it. “Oh, Frank!” hecried, “my Julia believes 
me mad, or thinks me false, or something, and 
she will marry another before I can get out to 
■ tell l»er all I have endured was for loving her. 
What shall I dop God protect ray reason! 
What will become of me ?” 

He moaned, and young frank sorrowed over 
him, till the harsh voice of Booke summoned 
him to some menial duty. This discharged, he 
came running back ; and sal on the bench beside 
his crashed benefactor without saying a word. 
At last he delivered this sapient speech : “ 1 see. 
Yon want to get out of this place.” 

Alfred only sighed hopelessly. 

"Then i must fry and get you out,” said 
Frank. Alfred shook ins head. 

“Just let me think,” said Frank, solemnly; 
i and he sat silent looking like a yoimg owl; for 
I thinking soon puzzled him, and elicited his intcl- 
I lectual weakness ; whereas in a groove of duties 
I he could go as smoothly as half the world, and 
j but for his official, officious, Protector, miglil 
i just as well have been Bools at the Swan, as 
I Boots and Chambermaid at the Wolf. 

I So now force and cunning had declared u ar 
I on Alfred, and feebleness in person enlisted in 
I his defence. His adveraarj' lo.st no lime; tlmt 
, afternoon Booke told him he was lieneeforih to 
"occupy a double-bedded room with another 
I patient. 

; “If lie should be violent in the middle of the 
i night, shig out, and we will come, if we hear 
you,” said the keeper with a malicious smile, 
j The patient turned out to be the able seaman. 

‘ Here Mrs. Archbold aimed a double stroke; to 
I shake Alfred’s nerves, and show him how very 
I mad his proposed father-in-law was. She thought 
j that, it he could once be forced to realise this, it 
I might reconcile him to not marrying the daughter. 

I The hrst night David did get up and paraded 
i j an imaginary deck for four mortal hours. AJ- 
'j feed’s sleep was broken; but he .said nothing; 

I and David turned in again, his watch completed. 

I i Not a day passed now but a blow was struck. 
'I Nor was the victim passive; debarred writing 
j I materials, he out the rims off several copies of 
ji the Times, and secreted them: then catching 
!! sight of sons, ink-blots on the back of Frank’s 
!! clothcs-brasb, scraped them carefully offj melted 
' I them in a very little water, and with a toothpick 
j' scrawled his wrongs to the Commissioners; he 
I; rolled the slips round a lialf-crown, and wrote 
jj outside, “ Good Christian, keep this half-crown, 
i .and take the writmg to the Lunacy Commia- 

I_ 


sioners at Whitehall, for pity’s sake,” This 
done, he watched, and when nobody was looking 
flung his letter, so weighted, over the gates; he 
heard it fall on the pnWc road. 

Another day he secreted a spoonful of black 
currant preserve, diluted it with a little water, 
and. wrote a letter, and iiirew it into the road as 
before: another day, hearing the Robin express 
disgust at the usage to which he was now sub¬ 
jected, he drew him aparl,, and offered him a 
hundred pounds to get him out. Now the cx- 
jirizcfighter was rather a tender-hearted fellow, 
and a great detester of foul play. What ho saw 
made liim now side heartily with Alfred; and all 
lie wanted was to be indcmniiled for his risk. 

He looked down and said, “You see, sir, I 
liavc a wife and child to think of.” 

Alfred offered him a hundred pounds. 

“ That is more than enough, sir,” said the 
Robin; “ but yon see I can’t do it alone. I must 
liavc a pal in il. Could you afford as much to 
Garrett ? 1! e is the likeliest; I’ve heard him say 
as iimcli as that he was sick of the business.” 

Alfred jiim]K'd at tlic proposal: he would give 
Ihem a hundred apiece. 

“ I’ll sound him,” said the Robin; “don’t yon 
speak to liim, wliatever. He mi.glit blow the gaff". ' 
1 must begin by m.iking him drunk; then he’ll 
tell mo his real mind.” 

One line morning the bouse was made much 
cleaner ih:m usual; the. ratalory chair, in which 
they used to .spin a maniac like a teetotum, tlie 1 
restraint chairs, ami all the paraphernalia, were j 
sent into the stable, and so disposed that, even ' 
if found, they would look like things scorned j 
and dismissed from service: for Wolfe, mind you, ; 
professed the non-restraint system. j 

Alficd asked what was up, and found all tliis I 
was in yireparation for the qnarlerly visit of 
the Coinniis.sioneis; a v isit intended to be a sur¬ 
prise ; but Drayton House always known hen \ 
they w'erc coming, and the very names of tlie i 
two tliuiidcrbolls that thought to surprise them. i 
Jfrs. Archbold commuiiic.atcd her knowledg'' 1 
in off-hand terms. “ It is only two old women; ; 
Bartlett and Tcny.” j 

The geiitlcincii thus flatteringly heralded ar- i 
l ived next day. One an aged, infirm man, with ' 
a grand benevolent bead, bald front and silver i 
liair, and Die gold-headed cane of his youth, ! 
now a dignified crutch; the other an ordinary ' 
looking little chap enough : with this merit; he 
was what he looked. They had a long interview I 
with Mrs. Archbold first, for fear they should 
carry a naked eye into the asylum; Mr. Bartlett, i 
acting on instructions, very soon inquired about I 
Alfred; Afrs. Archbold’s face put on friendly ; 
coneeni directly, “lam sotly to say he is not 
so well as ho. was a fortnight ago; not nearly so 
■well. Wc have given him walks in the country, 
too; but 1 regret to say they did him no real ' 
good; he came back much excited, and now ho 
shuns the other patients, which he used not to 
do.” In short she gave them the impression that 
Alfred was a moping melancholiac. 
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“ Well, I had better see Mm,” said Mr. Bart- 
, ' lett, “ juat to satisfy the Board.” 

Alfr^ was accordingly sent for, and asked 
with an indifferent air how he was. 

He said he was very well in health, bat in 
soto distress of mind at Ms letters to the Com¬ 
missioners being intercepted by Mrs. Archbold 
or Dr. Wolf. 

Mrs. Archbold smiled pityingly. Mr. Bartlett 
caught her glance, and concluded this was one 
of the patient’s delusions. (Eormula.) 

Alfr^ surprised the glances, and said, “ You 
can hardly believe this, because the act is illegal. 
But a great many illegal acts, that you never 
I detect, are done in asylums. However, it is not 
a question of surmise; 1 sent four letters in i lie 
' regular way since I came. Here arc their several 

dates. Pray make a note to inqiure whether they 
have reached Whitehall or not.” 

“ Oh, certainly, to oblige you,” said Mr. 
Bartlett, and made the note. 

Mrs. Archbold looked rather discomposed at 
that. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” said Alfred, ‘‘ since 
Mrs. Arehbold has had a private intorvicn, 

I wMoU I see she has abused to poison your mind 
I against me, I claim as simple justice a private 
I interview to disabuse you.” 

1 “You are the first patient ever told me to 
! walk out of my own drawing-room,” said Mrs. 

I Arehbold, rising white with ire and appreben- 
j sion, and sweeping out of the room. 

I By tMs piece of female pctidance she gave 
’ the enemy a point in the game ; for, if she had 

i insisted on staying, Mr. Bartlett w'as far too 
! weak to have dismissed her. A.s it was, he fell 
I shocked at Alfred’s rudeness: and so small a 
1 thing as justice did not in Ms idea count or- 
' balance so great a thing as discourtesy; so he 
listened to Alfred’s talc with the deadly apathy 
! of an unwilling hearer. “Pour ou: 1 will 
I endure,” as poor Lear says. 

I As for l)r. Terry, he was pictorial, but null; 

! effete; emptied of brains by all-scooping Time. 

If he had been detained that day at Ilrayloii 
I House, and Prank Beierley sent back in bus 
j place to Whitehall, it would have mat! ered lit! Ic 
I to Mm, less to the nation, and nothing to muu- 
I kind. 

i At last Mr. Bartlett gave Alfred some hopes 
, he was taking in the truth; for ho tore a leaf 
;! out of Ms memorandum-book, wrote ou it, and 
; passed it to Dr. Terry. The ancient took il 
j with a smile, and seemed to make an cflbrt to 
i master it, hut failed; it dropped simultaneously 
from Ms finger and Ms mind. 

Not a question was put to Alfred; so he was 
'■ I fain to come to an end; he withdrew suddenly, 
and caught Mrs. Arehbold at the keyhole. 

1 “Noble adversary!” said he, and stalked away, 
i and Md Mmself hard by: and no sooner did the 
I j inspectors come out, and leave the coast ele.ar, 

I tinm he darted in and looked for the paper Mr. 
j • Bartlett had passed to Dr. Terey. 

I He found it on the floor: and took it eagerly 


up; and fnll of hope, and expectation read these 
words: • ’ 

What is the name of tee stuff the 
matron’s gown is made of ? I SHOHID LIKE TO 
BUY Mrs. Baktleti one like it. 

Alfred stood and read this again, and again : 
he searched for some hidden symbolical meaning 
in the words. High-minded, and deeply im¬ 
pressed with Ms own wrongs, he could not 
conceive a respectable man, paid fifteen hundred 
a year to spy out wrongs, being so heartless hard 
as to write this single comment during the i 
e-amest recital of a wrong so gigantic as his. | 
Poor Alfred learned this to Ms cost, that to pu‘ • i 
small men Mto great places is to create monster-. \ 
When he had realised the bitter truth, be put the 
stony-hearted paper in his pocket, crept into the , 
yard, and sat down, and, for all he could do, 
scalding tears ran down Ms chocks. 

“Iloinuneuliquanli sunt!” he sobbed; “ho- 1 
munciili quanli sunt!” 1 

Presently he .saw Dr. Terry come wandering i 
towards Mm alone. The Arehbold liad not 
deigned to make him safe ; senectudo had done | 
that. Alfrcd,allheart-.sickashc was, wcnttotlic 
old gentleman out of veneration for the outside j 
of Ins head—which was Shakespearian—aud pity 
for his bodily infirmity; and offered Mm an arm. j 
The doctor thanked him sweetly, and said, 

“ Pray young man have you anything to commu- 
uieate ?” 

Then Alfred saw that the ancient man had 
already forgottou his face, and so looking at 
liitii with that rare instrument of official inspec¬ 
tion, the naked eye, had seen he was sane; aud 1 
ccmsequently t akcu him for a keeper. j 

11ow swiftly the mind can roam, and from ; 
what a distance gather the materials of a ] 
thought ! Flashed like lightning through , 
Alfi ed’s mind this line from one of his pels, the : 
Greek philosophers: 

Kai TOVTO /xfyiOTi/r rort Te^tnjs ayaBa woteiv to { 
KOKa. I 

“Aud this is the greatest, stroke of art, to turn ( 
an evil into a good.” 1 

Now the feebleness of Ibis aged Inspector was , 
an evil: tlie thing then was to turn it into a 
good. Shade of Plato behold how thy disciple | 
worked thee! “ Sir,” said he, sinking his voice i 
mysteriously, “I have: but I am a poor man; i 
you won’t say I told you: it’s as much as my I 
place is worth.” I 

“ Confidence, strict confidenoo,” replied Nestor, ■]. 
going over beaten tracks; for he li.'ul kept many 
a queer secret with the loyalty which does Ms 
profession so much honour. 

“ Then, sir, there’s a young geni Icman confined 
here, who is no more mad than you and I; and 
never was mad.” » 

“You don’t say so.” 

“ That I do, sir: and they know lliey are doing ; 
wrong, sir : for they stop all Ms letters to the i 
Ooipmissioners; aud that is unlawful, you know. 
Would you like to take a note of it all, sir f ” 

The old fogio said he thought he should, and 
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groped ragocly for Lis note-book : he extracted 
it at last like a loose tooth, fumbled with it, and 
dropped it: Alfred picked it up fuming inwardly. 

The ancient went to write, but his fingers 
were weak and hesitating, and by this time he 
had half forgotten what he was going to say. 
Alfred’s Toice quavered with impatience; but he 
fought it down, and offered is coolly as he could 
to write it for him: the offer was accepted, and 
he wrote down in a feigned hand, very clear, 

“Drayton House, Oct. 5. A sane patient, 
Alfred Hardie, confined here from intere.stcd 
motives. Has written four letters to the Com- 

• missioners, all believed to be intercepted. Com¬ 
municated to me in confidence by an attendant in 
the house. Refer to the party himself, and his 
correspondence with the Commissioners from 
Dr. Wycherley’s: also to Thomas Wales, an¬ 
other attendant; and to Dr. Wycherley; also to 
Dr. Eskell and Mr. Abbott, Commissioners of 
Lunacy.” 

After this stroke of address Alfred took the 
first opportunity of leaving him, and scut Frank 
Beverley to him. 

Thus Alfred, alarmed by the Imtrcd of'Mrs. 
Archbold, and racked wit h jealousy, exerted all 
his intelligence and played m:my cards for liberty. 
One he kept in reserve; .and a trump card too. 
Having now no ink nor colouring matter, ho did 
not hesitate, but out penknife, up sleeve, and 
drew blood from his arm, and with it wrote once 
more to the Commissioners, hut kept this letter 
liidden for an ingenious purpose. What that was 
my reader shall divine. 

CtlAPTEU XLV. 

We left Julia Dodd a district visitor. Working 
in a dense parish she learned the depths of human 
misery, bodily and mental. 

She visited an honest widow, so poor tlwt she 
conld not .afford a farthing dip, but sat in the 
dark. When friends came to see her they sonie- 
; times brought a candle to talk by. 
i She visited a cripple who often tha-nked God 
j sincerely for leaving her the use of one thumb. 

^ She visited a poor crcatuic -u'bo for sixteen 
I years had been afflicted with a tumour in the 
nock, and had lain all those years on her back 
with her head in a plate j the heat of a pillow 
being intolerable. Juliafound her longing to go, 
and yet content to stay: and praising God in :dl 
the lulls of that jiain, which was her companion 
day and night. 

j But were I to enumerate the ghastly sights, 

' the stifling loathsome odours, tlie -vulgar horrbrs 
I upon horrors this refined young lady faced, few 
1 of my readers would endure on paper for love of 
truth, what she endured in reality for love of 
suffering ImmaJiity, and of Hun ivhoso servant 
she aspired to be. 

Probably such sacrifices of selfish case and 
comfort are never quite in vain; they tend in 
many ways to heal our own wounds: I won’t 
say that bodily suffering is worse than mental 
I hut it is realised far more vividly by a speotatdr. 


The grim heart-breaking sights she saw arrayed 
Julia’s conscienoe agamst her own grief; the 
more so when she found some of her most afllioted 
ones resigned, and even grateful. “ What,” said 
she, “can they, all rags, disease, and suffering, 
bow so cheerfully to the will of Heaven, and have 
I the wickedness, the impudence, to repine?” 

And then, happier than most district visitors, 
she was not always obliged to look on helpless, 
or to confine her consolations to good words. 
Mrs. Dodd was getting on famously in her 
groove. She was high in the confidence of Cross 
and Co., and was inspecting eighty ladies, as well 
as working; her ^ary and profits together 
were not less than five hundred pounds a year, 
and her one luxury was charity, and Julia its 
minister. She carried a good honest basket, and 
there you might sec her Bible wedged in with 
wine, and meat, and tea and sugar: and still, as 
these melted in her round, a little spark of somc- 
tliing warm would sometimes come in her own 
sick heart. Thus by degrees she was attaining, 
not earthly happiness, but a grave and pensive 
composure. 

I'etacros-s it gusts of earthly grief came sweep¬ 
ing often; but these she hid till she was herself 
again. 

To her mother and brother she was kinder 
.sweeter, find dearer if possible, than ever. They 
looked on her as a saint; hut she knew bet+cr; 
and used to blush with honest shame when they 
called her so. “Oh don’t, pray don’t,” she 
would say with unaffected pain. “Love me as 
if 1 was an angel; but do not praise me; that 
turns my eye,s inward and makes me see myself. 
I am not a Christian yet, nor anything like one.” 

Returning one day from her duties very tired, 
she sat down to take oil’ her bonnet iu her own 
room, and pre.scntly heard snatches of an argu¬ 
ment, that made her prick those wonderful little 
cars of hers that could aliiio.st hear through a wall. 
The two coucluding sentences were sufficiently 
typical of the whole dialogue. 

“ Why disturb her ?” said Mrs. Dodd. “ She 
is getting better of ‘ the MVotch;’ and my advice 
is, say nothing; what harm c:m that do ?” 

“ But then it. is so unfair, so ungenerous, to 
keep anything from the poor giil that may con¬ 
cern her.” 

At Ibis' moment Julia came softly into the room 
with her curiosity hidden under an air of angelic 
composure. 

Her mother asked after Mrs. Beecher, to draw 
lier into conversation. She replied quietly that 
Mrs. Beecher was no better, but very thankful 
for the wine Mrs. Dodd had sent her. This 
answer given, she went without any apparent 
hurry and sat by Edward, and fixed two loving 
imploring eyes on him in silence. O, subtle sex! 
Tins feather was to turn the scale, and make 
him talk unquestioned. It told. She was close 
to him too, and mamma at the end of the room. 

“Look here, Ju,” said he, putting his hands 
in his pockets, “we two have always been friends 
as well as brother and sister; and somehow it 
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! does not seem like a friend to keep things dark; 
j, then to Mrs. Dodd : “ She is not a ohiid, mother, 

' after all; and how can it be wrong to tell her 
j the truth, or right to suppress the truth ? Weil 
then, Ju, there’s an advertisement in the ’Tisor, 
and it’s a regular riddle. Now mind, I don’t 
really think there is anything in it; but it is a 
droll coincidence, very droll s if it wasn’t there 
are ladies present, and one of them a district 
I visitor, I would say, d—d droll. So droll,” cou- 
j tinued he, getting warm, “that I should like to 
, punch the ^vertiser’s head.” 
j “Let me see it, dear,” said Julia. “I dare 
i say it is nothing worth punching about.” 

I “ There,” said Edward. “ I’ve marked it.” 

1 Julia took the paper, and her eye fell on thus' 

I short advertisement: 

ILEEN AROON.—DISTRUST ArrcAK- 

asesa 

I 

Looking at her with some anxiety, they saw 
I the paper give one sharp rustle iiilici haud^, and 
then quiver a little. She bowed her head over 
; it, and everything seemed to swim. But she 

I never moved: they could neither of them see her 

! lace, she defended herself with the paper. The 
; letters cleared again, and, still hiding her face, 

' she studied and studied tlie advertisement. 

I “Come, fell us what yon think of it,” said 
1 Edward. “Is it anything? or a mere coiiiei- 
dcucc ?” 

“ It is a pure coincidcnee,’' said hirs. Dodd, 
with an admirable iiiiitatioii of cool confidence. 

' Julia said nothing; but she now rose and 
; put both arms round Edward’s nook, and kissed 
' i him fervidly again and again, holduig 1lio news- 
! paper tight all the time. 

! “ There,” said Mrs. Dodd : “ sec what i on liave 

■ done.” 

' “Oh, it is all right,” said Edward chcerfuUj. 
j “ The British fireman is getting hugged no end. 

Why what is the matter ? have you got the liic- 
'I oough, Ju?” 

I “No; no! You aio a true brother. I knew 
j all along that he would explain all if he was 

' j aliv e : and he is alive.” So saying she kissed the 

I I ’Tiser violently more than once; thou fluttered 
; away with it to her own room, ashamed to show 
I her joy, and yet not able to hide i(. 

Mrs. Dodd shook licr head sorrowfully: and 
I Edward began to look rneful aud doubt whether 
he had done wisely. I omit the discussion that 
I followed. But the next time hisdutics pmiiiticd 
; him to visit them Mrs. Dodd showed him the 
I ’Tiscr in her turn, and with her preliy white 
taper finger pointed grimly to the following 
i advertisement : 

, A ILEEN AROON.—I Jo DISTRUST 

XJl. AiTEAEAKCEa But if yon ever loved mo explain 
j them at onces. -1 have something for you from your dear | 
I sister. 

! “ Poor simple girl,” said Mrs. Dodd, “jiot to 

I see that, if he could explain at all, be would ex- 
I plain, not go advertising an enigma after acting 
j I a mystification. And to think of my innocent 


dove putting in that she had sometiiing for him 
from his sister; a mighty temptation to such a 
wretch 1” 

“It was w'ouderfuUy silly,” said Edward; 
"and such a clever girl, too; but you ladies 
can’t stick to one thing at a time; begging your 
pardon, mamma.” 

Mrs. Dodd took no notice of tliis remark. 

“ 'To see her lower herself so 1” she said, " O 
my son, I am mortified.” And Mrs. -Dodd leaned 
her cheek against Edwai'd’s, and sighed. 

“ Now don’t you cry, mammy,” said ho, sor¬ 
rowfully. “I’ll break every bone in his skin, for 
your comfort.” 

“Heavenforbid!” cried Mrs. Dodd anxiously; 
“what, are you not aware sho would hate 
you?” 

“ Hate me! hci' brother!” 

“ Sho would hate us all, it we laid a fiuger ou 
that wretch. Pray interfere no more, love; 
foolish child, talking to me about women, and it 
IS plain you know nothing of their hearts ; and a 
good thing/(W you.” She then put on Maternal 
authority Oiobody could do it more easily) and 
solemnly forbade all violence. 

He did not venture to contradict her now; 
but cheri-slied Ins resolution all the more, and 
lon.gcd for the hour when he might take “ tlie 
Wretoli” by the throat, and chastise him, the more 
publicly the better. 

Now, the above incident that revealed Julia’s 
real heart, winch she had been hiding more or 
less all Ibis time from those who could not sym¬ 
pathise with her, took eventually a turn unfa¬ 
vourable to “ tlie Wretch.” So he might well be 
called. Her great aud settled fear had always 
been that Allied wivs dead. Under the iiiime- 
diulc iuttueuec of his father’s cunning, she had 
for a moment believed lie was false; but so true 
and loving a heart could not rest in that 
opinion. In true love, so long as there is one 
grain of uncertainty, there is a world of faith and 
credulous ingenuity. So, as Alfred had never 
been seen since, as nobody could say he was 
married to another, there was a grain of uncer¬ 
tainty as to his unfaithfulness, aud this her true 
heart magnified to a mountain. 

But now matters wore another face. She was 
sure he had written the advertisement. YVho 
but he, out of the few that take the words of any 
song to heart, admired Ailceu Aroon ? Who but 
he out of the three or four people who might 
possibly care for that old song, had appearances 
to explain away ? and who but he knew they took 
in the Morning Advertiser? She waited then 
for the explanation she had invited. She read 
the advertising column every day over and over. 

Not a word more. 

Then her womanly pride was ^ply wounded 
What; had she courted an explanation where most 
ladies would have listened to none; and courted 
it in vain! 

Per high spirit revolted. Her heart swelled 
against the repeated insults she had received: 
this last one filled the bitter cup too high. 
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Andtheaiher motter came in and assured her 
he had only inserted that advertisement to keep 
her in his power. He has heard you are re¬ 
covering, and are admired by others more worthy 
of your esteem. 

Julia cried bitterly at these arguments, for she 
could so longer combat them. 

And Mr. Hurd was very attentive and kind. 
And, when he spoke to Julia, and Julia turned 
away, her eye was sure to meet Mrs. Dodd’s eye 
imploring' her secretly not to discourage the 
yoimg man too much. And so she was gently 
pulled by one, and gently thrust by another, 
. away from her first lover and towards his suc¬ 
cessor. 

It is an old, old story. Fate seems to ex¬ 
haust its malice on our first love. For the 
second the road is smoother.' Matters went on 
so some weeks, and it was perfectly true that 
Mr. Hurd escorted both ladies one day to Dray¬ 
ton House, at Julia’s request, and not Mrs. 
Dodd’s. Indeed, tlie latter lady was secretly 
hurt at his being allowed to come with them. 

One Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Dodd went alone 
to Drayton House by appointment. David was 
like a lamb, but, as usual, had no knowledge of 
her. Mrs. Arehbold told her a quiet, intelligent, 
patient had taken a great fancy to him, and she 
thought this was adding much to his happiness. 
“ May I see him to thank him,” asked Mrs. Dodd. 
“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Archbold; “i’ll 
inquire for him.” She went out, but soon re¬ 
turned, saying, “ He is gone out for a walk with 
the head keeper: we give him as much air and 
I amusement as we can; we hope soon to send 
I him out altogether, cured.” “ Truly kind and 
thoughtful,” said Mrs. Dodd. Soon after, she 
I kissed Mrs. Archbold, and pressed a valuable 
brooch upon her: and then took leave. How¬ 
ever, at the gate she remembered her parasol. 
Mrs. Archbold said she would go back for il. 
Mrs. Dodd would not hear of that: Mrs. Arch¬ 
bold insisted, and settled the question by going. 
She was no sooner in the house, than young 
Frank Beverley came running to Mrs. Dodd, 
and put the missing parasol officiously into her 
hand. “ Oh, thank you, sir,” said she; “ will 
you be so kind as to tell Mrs. Arehbold I have 
it.” And with this they parted, and the porter 
opened the gate to her, and she got into her 
j hired oah. She leaned her head back, and, as 
. usual, was lost in the sorrowful thoughts of 
what had been, and what now was. Poor wife, 
ji each visit to Drayton House opened her 
wound afresh. On reaching the stones, there 
was a turnpike. This roused her up:, she took 
out her purse and paid it. As she tew back to 
her seat, she ^ out of the tail of her feminine 
eye the edge of something white under her 
parasol. She took up the parasol, and found a 
written paper pinned on to it: she detached this 
paper, and examined it all over with consideralilc 
curiosity. It consisted of a long slip about an 
inch and a quarter broad, rolled like tape, and 


tied with packthread. She oonld not see the 
inside, of course, but she read the superscriptioni 
it-was firmly but clearly written, in red ink ap¬ 
parently. 

Of the words I shall only say at present that 
they were strong and simple, and that their 
effect on the swift intelligence and tender heart 
of Mrs. Dodd was overpowering. They knocked 
at her heart; they tew from her an audible cry 
of pity more eloquent than a thousand speeches : 
and the next moment she felt a little faint; for 
she knew now the appeal was not in red ink, 
but in something very lit to pass between the 
heart of woe and the heart of pity. She smelt 
at her salts, and soon recovered that weakness: 
and now her womanly bosom swelled so with the 
milk of human kindness that her breath came 
short. After a little straggle, she gushed out 
aloud, “Ah, that I will, poor soul; this very 
moment.” How, by this time she was close to 
her own house. 

She stopped the cab at her door, and asked 
the driver if his horse was fresh enough to carry 
her to llie Board of Lunacy: “ It is at While- 
h.'ill, sir,” said she. “Lord bless you, ma’am,” 
said tiie cabm.au, “ IVhiteliall ? why my mare 
woidei take loii to IVliitechapel and back in an 
hour, let alone. Whitehall.” 

Keassurcfl on that point Mrs. Dodd went in 1 
just to give thcscriant an order; but, as she j 
stood ill the passage, she heard her children’s , 
voices, and also a friend’s; the genial, .angry j 
tones of Alexander Sampson, M.D. 1 

She thought, “ Ob, 1 must just show them all 
the. paper, before 1 go with itand so after a 
little buzz about dinner and t hings with Sarah, 
mounted the stairs, and arrived among them 
singularly aprojios, .as it happened. 

Men like Sampson, who make many foes, do 
.dso make staunclier friends than ever the Hare 
does, and are faitliful friends themselves. The 
boisterous doctor had stuck to the Dodds in all 
their distresses ; and, if they were ever short of 
money, it certainly was not liis fault; for almost 
his first word, when he found them in a lodging, 
was, “• Now, ye’ll be wanting a Chick. Gimme 
pen and ink, and I’ll just draw ye one; for a 
bundre.” This being declined politely by Mrs. 
Dodd, he expostulated. “ Mai—dear—Madam, 
liow on airtb can yo go on in such a place as 
London without a Chick ?” 

He returned to the charge at his next visit, 
and scolded her well for her pride. “ Who iver 
hard of refusing a chick? a small inoffensive 
chick, from an old friend like me ? Come now, 
behave! Just a wee chick: I’ll let y’ off for 
fifty.” 

“ Give ns your company and yonr friendship,” 
said Mrs. Dodd; " we value thenrabove gold : 
we will not rob your dear olulten, while we have 
as many fingers on our hands as other people.” 

On the present occasion Dr. Sampson, whose 
affectionate respect for the leading London phy- 
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siciims has already displayed itself, was inveigh- 
. ing specially against certain specialists, whom, 
in the rapidity of his lusty eloquence, he called 
the Mad Ox. He favoured Julia and Edward 
with a full account of the manifonn enormities 
he had detected them in during thirty years’ 
practice; and so descended to his present 
grievance. A lady, an old friend of,his, was 
being kept in a certain asylum montli after mouth 
because she had got money and relations, and 
had once been delirious. “And why was she 
delirious? because she liad a brain fever; she 
got well in a fortnight.” This lady had thrown 
a letter over the wall addressed to him ; some¬ 
body had posted it; he had asked the Commis¬ 
sioners to let him visit her; they had declined 
i for the present. “Yon Board alwmys sides w'lth 
the strong against the weak,” said he. So now 
ha had bribed the gardener, and made a midnight 
assignation with the patient; and was going to 
it with six stout fellows to carry her off by force. 
“That is my recipe for alleged luse.nity.” said he. 
“The business will be. more like a mejaval 
knight carrying off a namoroiis nun out of a eou- 
vint, than a good phj.sioian saving a pashint 
from the Mad Ox. However, Mrs. Siumipson’s in 
the secret; I daunt say sh’ apjirovcs it ; for she 
doesn’t. She says, ‘ Go quitely to the Board o’ 

I Commissioners.’ Sis I, ‘ My dear, Bo.ards are a 
sort of cattle that go-too slow for Saauipsoii, 
and no match at all for the Mad Ox.’ ” 

At this conjuncture, or soon after, Mrs. Uodd 
came in with her p;iper in her hand, a lililc 
I flurried for once, and, after a liasly em■t.^ey, said, 
“Oh, Doctor Sampson, ob, my dears, what 
wickedness there is in the world! I’m going to 
Whitehall this moment; only look at wlial. was 
pinned on my parasol at Drayton House.” 

The writing passed from band to hand, and 
left the readers looking very gravely at one an¬ 
other. Julia was quite pale and liorror-stnckeu. 
All were too deeply moved, and even shocked, t o 
make any common-place comment; for it looked 
and read like a cry from heart to hearf.s. 

“ If you arc a C/irisfian, if 
you arc humua jiity a sane 
man here coiijiitcd by fraud, 
and take this to the board of 
Lunacy at iVhitchail. Torn 
Jty treachery from her / hce, 
my letters all intercepted, jtens 
OTirf paper kept from nu‘, / 
write this with a ifwthpkk 
and my blood on a riia of 
‘ The Tunes’ Oh direct it 
to some one who has sujjcrcd, 
and can feci for imuther's 
' agonyf’ 

Dr. Sampson was the first to speak. “ There,” 
said he, under his breath; “ didn’t I tell you F 
This man is sane. There’s samty in every line,” 
“ Welh but,” said Edward, “ do you mean to 

say that in the present day-” 

' “Mai—dearr— siiT. Mankind nivor changes. 

Whativer the muscles of man emt do in the light, 


the mind and conscience of man will consent to 
do ill the dark.” * 

Julia said never a word. 

Mrs. Dodd, too, w'as for action not for talk. 
She hade them all a hasty adieu, and wont on 
her good work. 

Ere she got to the street door, slie heard a 
swift rustle behind her; and it was Julia flying 
down to her, all glowing and sparkling with her 
old impetuosity, that had seemed dead for ever. 
“No, no,” she cried, panting with generous 
emotion; it is to me it was sent. I am tom from 
him 1 love, and by some treachery I dare say: and 
1 luve suffered, oli you shalt never know what I 
have suffered. Give it »«, oh pray, pray, pray 
give it me. I'll take it to Whitehall.” 


-iMONG THE MORMONS. 

WiiiLii passing through the si reets of St. Louis 
om; lovely Sunday eveuin" in June, luxuriating 
in a fragrant cigar and cool breezes rising at the 
close of iui intensely hot and dusty day, 1 stood 
under the shadow of a I’rimitivc Methodist 
church, long closed and advertised for sale, but 
which was now relighted and opened for public 
worsliij). The town was quiet, people wore at 
cliureli; no sound was heard save the caliopc, 
which, miles distant on the river, was solemnly 
playing the Old llnudrcdtli psalm. Suddenly, I 
hoard a great commotion in the church, much 
clapping of Iiaiidb, buzzing of voices, and shuffling 
of feet, and, lo my astonishment, a miserable 
band of live iiistrumenis struck up Hail Colum¬ 
bia very vigorously aud discordantly, making the 
wliolo iieigbbourliood resound with its abomi- 
riablo music. A brief silence ensued. The hand 
again essayed The Star Spangled Banner and 
kaiikec Doodle. At the conclusion of the service 
avast crowd flocked out; some with basket^, 
books, musical instruments, &c., and the greatest 
gnod-tellowsliip seemed lo prevail during the ce- 
I emoiiy of han,!-h; king. “ Good night, brother.” 
“Eareweil, 'I'ler ” "Good-by, elder,” were 
passing from mouth to mouth. “ Give my love 
10 Brother Brigham and all the Saints.” “ Happy 
journey.” “ Cheer up for the I’romised Land, 
sister.” “ Wc stall to-moiTow; the train waits 
at Fori Laninue; one tliousand Saints in all; 
plenty of oxen, lots to eat,” &c. Such were the 
snatches of conversation which fell upon my ear, 
as 1 stood gazing on the crowd of laughing and 
joking worshippers who thronged forth from the 
building. 

What changes bad that old chiu-ch seen! 
The last occupants had been Briniitive Metho¬ 
dists of the genuine ranting typo. There had 
been no silence nor hypocrisy among them; 
they were not ashamed to confess their sins in 
putoc, as I could testify; for IJtve frequently 
heard Brother Smith and Sister Jones beUowiug 
forth their sins and failings so loudly to the public 
at iimge, accusing themselves of all manner 
of^backslidings, short-comings, infidelities, and 
—till then—hidden iniquity, that I thought it 
would be a matter of Christian accommodation 
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and companion to sail a constable, liare_ them 
locked ups and afterwards pnnished in the 
manner tncy themselves so loudly called Xor. 
The basement of the church was used for tri¬ 
weekly prayer-meetings, love-feasts, and other 
religious observances. Monday night seemed 
to M the “ grand extra night” with-them. The 
basement was crowded with sobbing sinners, 
who thumped benches, turned over tables, shook 
their heads, beat their breasts, and groaned, 
gasped,and shrieked out “—’men!” “—’lujah!” 
“ Giowry!” “ A-a-a-men !” and other devotional 
exclamations, until I began to think Boreas had 
lent his lungs to the chief pray-er, and that 
the Slate Asylum deputised some few score 
lunatics to assist at these Monday evening 
a.ssemblies. These “ sinners”—a name in which 
they seemed to delight—created so much up¬ 
roar over their devotions, so many windows 
had been shaken out, chairs broken, and tables 
dislocated during their screaming ecstacics or 
groaning agonies, whilp crowds of unrcscued 
“brands from the burning” littered outside, 
obstructing the side-walk, that a mcek-look- 
ing deputation of “ respectable householders, 
shopkeepers, and vestrymen” waited upon thi- 
congregation, and politely gave them notice to 
quit, with four weeks’ grace to rent some other 
place for their enthusiastic religious oulpoui- 

^?iiosc previous tenants dcliglitcd in calling 
themselves “sinners;” but the present ones 
ran into the opposite extreme, and claimed to be 
Saints. Many of them were so much glorified, 
ciders informed me, that they put on their night¬ 
gowns and nightly went to roost among their 
beatified brethren in “ the seventh heaven.” At 
what hour these privileged ones descended to 
their customary coffee and rolls in the morning 
none could tell, but tidings which they brought 
from the other world were sometimes startlrng, 
“ Were you favoured by the Lord last night, 
brother?” asked one of another. “ I trm, 
elder.” “And how is sister Jenksf” “Oh, 
she’s all right. She has gone np from tlic first 
to the fourth heaven since my last visit, and is 
now in the fifth! She was sitting beside out- 
holy prophet, Joe Smith.” 

All these “ saints”—clean shaven, rotund, ra¬ 
diant and immaculate—had full liberty to make 
flying visits to any of the seven heavens when¬ 
ever convenience suited. No burden of sin and 
iniquity encumbered their shoulders, like the 
former proprietors of the building, but they wen- 
so light of heart and jolly, that their band usually 
opened service with one of Labitsky’s wallze.s, 
or the grand march in Norma. 

There was nothing peculiar in the church it- 
self; but the basement was now used for an intel¬ 
ligence office, printing-press, and general de¬ 
pository of bedding, pots, pans, stoves, 
agricultural implements, boots, shoes, and a 
thousand et CKtera, deposited there for safe 
keeping by saints from all parts of the world in 
transit to the Great Salt Lake Valley. 

During spring and autumn large crowds ot 
these Mormon emigrants, or “Latter-Day 


Saints,” s-warmed into St. Louis, from the cast, 
wlicre ship-loads disembarked from all quarters 
of the Old World. Germans, with long hair, 
long pipes, fearful beards, small caps, and 
much gurnility, sat upon their bales of bed¬ 
ding and iron-clasped provision-chests, gesticu¬ 
lating and conversing; short, stumpy, thick-set 
men from Holland, in wooden shoes, and small 
jackets with large plate-like buttons sewed on 
near tbeir armpits: temalcs of the same countries, 
perfect fae-similes of “buy-a-broom” women in 
London—with short dresses, bare arms, wrinkled 
faces, and heads tied np in handkerchiefs: while 
not a few mechanics, or sturdy smoofc-frocked and 
“navvy”-bootcd rustics from England, filled up 
the pictuie daily to be seen around the basement 
of this Mormon tabernacle. Proselytes from 
every nation -were Westward bound. Boats for 
the head waters of the Missouri river were 
heavily freighted with candidates for the 
“ promised land,” while brothers and elders 
iiidnstriously .pushed about in all directions, 
advising, counselling, and arranging for the long 
trip across the plains. 

Ever bent on the acquisition of knowledge, I 
frequently strolled into these head-quarters of 
Mormonism, and entered into social chat with 
various brethren present; but could never elicit 
positive information regai'ding their religious, 
political, or social organisation. All seemed to 
be profound mystery. Men, for the most part, 
n’ero pale-faced, long-haired, bright twinkling¬ 
eyed enthusiasts and dreamers, who knew nothing 
definite of Mormonism save what they had caught 
from rhapsodical descriptions, and sophistical 
discourses ot raving emissaries scattered through 
Europe, but all agreed that it was “ a patriarchal 
system,” which, though dead for many centuries, 
had been reiustaled by express command of 
Providence for the benefit of “elected saints,” 
through the instrumeutality of their prophet, 
Joe Smith. Of material, worldly prosperity, 
and “ the divine institution ol plurality in 
wives,” they spoke largely, and with much 
enthusiasm. These two subjects seemed the 
all-absorbing ambition of their lives; hence it did 
not at all surprise me to find that tlic fiist and 
only things seriously considered in all outfits for 
the “promised land,” were lai'ge sup[ilies of 
beds, blankets, and pillows! 

At the close of a long discussion on the 
morality of their views, which, though young, f 
maintained against them with some success, 1 
whispered into the car of an interesting young 
wife, upon the point of departing with her hus¬ 
band, “ And what do you think of the plurality 
of wives?’’ Her face instaully coloured with 
indignation as she replied, promptly and haugh¬ 
tily, “ I should like lo see him try it, when ho 
gets there, that’s all!” 

As my tour of observation on the Western 
Continent included the Mormon country, I 
sought the first available opportunity to pro- 
seoate my travels; and, after some nego- 
liation, effected arrangements with a govern¬ 
ment train proceeding to Utah Territory and 
beyond. We started from Westport, Missouri, 
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with ten wagons of eight mnles each, exclusive 
of spare atiimws, smd some dozen saddle-horses, 
which made a very pleasant and safe party for 
traversing many hundreds of miles of prairie, 
and sufficiently strong to resist any red-skinned 
gentlemen who might wish to molest ns, or lay 
violent bands on government property. 

Of our travels over that vast expanse of 
territory, of the numerous and fragrant wild 
flowers car|>eting our route for miles; of float¬ 
ing waggons over streams; of “ break downs 
buffalo iiuuts on a small scale ; of Indians met 
with On our line of travel; night alarms; scarcity 
of wood and water; deaths and burials in our 
party, &c.; of all these things I cannot now 
speak, but return to the “ Saints,” and of ob.ser- 
vations made among tliein, during a brief but 
instructive sojourn of two short weeks in the 
Great Salt Lake Valley of Utah. 

Clouds, and long lines of dust, daily ascending 
over the wide expanse of occan-likc prairie, told 
us fbal r.i|)id as had been our journey, wo hud 
scarcely overtaken the vast spring liain, which, 
a few miles distant, seemed like a black and 
endless snake crawling through I he grass. It 
was our grand object to gel into Salt Lake Cily 
sooner tlian any of the advance-guard of the 
oilier Iraius, and secure accoinniodullous; or 
oflicrwiscwc should Imve to lodge in the streets, 
or be compelled to camp out. AVc knew that 
their passage through the mountains would be 
long and tedious, and therefore whiiiped up our 
mules, and travelled far into the night so as to 
gam a fair start of every one. 

We had not proceeded far before we met a 
lingc deputation of siiints from Die city, who, with 
baiidd of music and waggons of fresh provisions, 
bad already come more than fifty miles to meet 
the coming train. Tliis was a usual praclioe with 
them. Without giving any notice whatever, 
parties of the saints usually went forth to meet 
any large body of proselytes advancing; and, 
staying in the mountain passes, screened from 
view until the trains approached, suddenly 
opened heavy batteries of brass bauds upon 
them, which made hills and mountains re-echo 
again with their boisterous sounds. To weary 
travellers, many indeed fresh from a toilhomc 
journey of several thousand miles, the distant 
sounds of music fell upon the ear like a welcome 
from angelic spirits, while the sudden appearance 
of men on horseback with flags and banners 
flying in the wind, sent a thrill of joy into every 
heart. 

These deputations had many objects in view. 
They first ascertained what the tram contained, 
and opened negotiations for purchasing goods, 
without informing sellers of the latest market 
prices, or possible demand : they could also scru¬ 
tinise all new comers, and make engagements for 
labourers or artisans; dispose of dothing, iresh 
provisions, or whatever else their waggons con¬ 
tained, and be the first in the market to invite 
settlement in their various districts, and, to dis¬ 
pose of lands. But many of these apparently 
usinterested saints had other objects in view; 
if they discovered prepossessing females un- 


oncumbered, they would immedi4tely proffer 
homes to them, aud thus enrioh or enlarge their 
harems to any extent, with the cream of the 
market. 

When we arrived near the city the train 
was hatted and camped some two miles out; 
chiefs of the party, with myself, trotting into 
lown. It was like' all American Western- 
border cities, and looked as if it might have 
sprung up in a single night, like a mushroom. 
I'lie streets were wide, and crossed each other 
at right angles. Except some few buildings of 
brick and stone, the majority were of wood, and 
all betokened iiidusti-y and comfort. 

“ I’m going to iiitioduee you to Elder Flip¬ 
per,” said my friend. “ He keeps some sort of 
iiolel. I would advise you to ask but few 
questions, to govern your eyes and ears; not 
to laugh at, or find fault with’, anything whicli 
may appear strange, and I guess you’ll fiud com- 
fnrliiblc lodgings tlierc.” 

“ There it is,” .said my friend, as we rode up 
lo a square wooden building of two stories, 
standing in a wilderness of uncultivated garden 
on a dozen wooden pfops, with a verandah on 
tliree sides, witli green blinds. I read on a poorly 
liimred signboard, “Promised Land Hotel, by 
IT. Flipper. Wines, Liquors, and Cigars.” We 
tied up our horses and walked in. After a few 
inomeuls of conversation with Flipper, niy friend 
lefi me alone, and mine host began boring me 
with questions about things “ in the Stales.” I 
gave lum two newspapers, and, mounting his 
speet.icles, ho was soon lost in their perusal. 

II. Fli pper. Esq., “ Elder of the Mormon Church, i 
proprietor of the ‘Promised Land,’ and Justice | 
of the, Peace,” was a short, thick-set, flabby- I 
looking person, five feet five in height, given to | 
obesity, and about forty.five years of age. His : 
face was round, pock-marked, and large—the j 
mouth particularly so. With little hair on hiS 
bead, and face clean shaven (once a week), he 
sat rocking himself in the arm-chair, scratobing 
Ins bead, and squirting tobacco-juie^ into the 
empty fiieptaee, grunting over the news with 
great content and complacency. Ills body was 
large, and legs so small, that siltmg curled up 
m the. chair, he looked like a large turtle turned 
on end. It seemed impossible to me that any 
woman in creation could have seen anythuig in 
him to admire; yet, if rumour spoke truly, 
lie was the happy ruler of a household con¬ 
sisting of three children, and not less than 
live wives. The “ hotel” seemed a wilderness 
of scantily-furnislied rooms; no apartment could 
boast of more furniture than a wooden bed¬ 
stead, indifferent bedding, one chair, a tabic, 
wash-bowl, and towel; and although the pas¬ 
sages and staircase were clean, the close rooms 
smelt damp and mouldy, as if Ibe old establish¬ 
ment had seldom received a thorough cleansing. 
“Here, Nina!” shouted Flipper. “Show this 
gentleman to—to No. 10; it is near my own 
apartments, and as you are a little deaf, it will 
suit exactly.” 

, A greasy-looking Germangirl appeared at the 
summons,and meekly said; “Vy not de udder 
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vooBiaa. help f I Tash and cook, and dey ish 
not goot as me.” 

To paciiy his rising feelings, Flipper went 
into the bar, took a “big drink,” and went 
forth waddling to the kitchen. “ Here, look here, 
some of yon women; come np here and make 
yourself useful. Here, Haohel, lend Nina a 
hand.” 

After much grumbling, llaehcl and Nina 
carried np.my saddle-l^s and bundles to No. 
10, slammed the door in great anger, and went 
into Flipper’s room, next to mine, relieving 
their feelings with a long outbunst of anger. 

• “What next, 1 wonder!” I could distinctly 
liear Rachel indignantly exclaim; “ are we to 
be all cart-horses? It wasn’t so before that 
little minx Emily was brought home ! llis 
‘dear Emily,’ indeed. She can be the ‘fine 
lady,’ and dress* and galivant about, or play 
m'tn that sewing-maclune in the parlour, while 
we are scrubbing, and washing, and toiling every 
day worse than niggers. Laoe-worked borders 
to her petticoats, too!—well, it won’t last long.” 
Rachel began to cry, and sobbed out, “ 1 wish 
I was in England again out of this wretched 

S lace. I wish 1 had died on the road—tjpit I 
0 !” “Dat ish vat I say—ve vork.s all de day, 
j and ish never tanked; while dat udder young 
i' voomans does nuttings but combs her hair, and 
I lies on de sofa, rollin’ her eyes about, and laugh- 
j ing mit de young mens—1 too vish I vas in 
I Sharmany! Dere fth some vonc vhat call 
j Rachel.” “Oh, let Margaret and Lizzie get 
dinner; I ain’t going to touch a thing to-day.” 

! She had scarcely spoken, when I heard some 
hard-breathing person stiide along the passage, 
and push open & door. “ Ain’t you two good- 
for-nothing gals ever coming down stairs?” 
asked the squeaking, cracked voice of Margaret, 
as she panted and gasped out her words. 
‘'What next, I w'onder—it’s near one o’clock, 
and no taters peeled, or cabbage boiled— I'H let 
I you know who’s going to be misses here I 
I 'Ebere’s one lady too many in the house already; 

; but if you’re going to eat bread you must earn 
I it; that you shall; come down direef/y.” Amid 
; these angry words and sobs, Flipper broke 
I in, “Si-i-lence, you women, and get down 
I stairs quiek, or I’ll make you, you quarrelsome 
I cats I” 

I The women had gone. Flipper opened my 
; door and looked in. “Asleep,” he said, and 
retired. After some time, 1 went below and 
found Mr. Flipper in the parlour, who, with 
radiant face, was playing gallant to a gaily- 
attired young woman lying full length on the 
sofa. Although her feet were exposed, she 
made no effort to cover them, but played 
with a palm-leaf fan in the most approved 
manner. This was Emily. She rose and left 
the room, bavWg previously bestowed upon the 
enraptured Flipper a sounding kiss. I was 
reading at the window; and, drawing his chair 
dose to mine, the host tmened his heart to me 
thus: “ All, my young iriend, I’m glad to hear 
von have such a liking for the Mormons, and 
desire to be fully informed, for you see, in this 


wicked and bitted world, just men following 
the laws of God cannot expect to receive a te 
hearing. The ‘system,’ my young friend, is 
exactly suited to the wants of man, and works 
to a charm, as you’ll see if you riayin Utah 
long. I was a lawyer, mysdf, in Waterloo, 
Illinois, when I first heard of the ‘Latter-Day 
Saints’ at Nauvoo, and I never had an hour’s 
true peace until I Joined them, and now see how 
well I’m fixed! 1 have no servants—my wives 
do all that, and everything goes on smoothly 
and easily like wheels in a clock. I was married 
to Margaret, niy First, twenty years before I 
became a Saint. When 1 went to Nauvoo she 
began to get weak, and I took Lizzie to wife, 
in order to assist in the household. She was 
young, it is true, but then that was aU the 
better, because she could work. I had off¬ 
spring by her. She and Margaret began to 
quarrel; so, when we came to Utah a few 
years ago, I met with Nina, a German lass, 
and took her to wife. She has proved a capital 
work-girl, and assisted matters wonderfully 
in a hotel and boarding-house wliioh I then 
started.” 

I ventured to remark that he might have 
been coiitcuted with this number of wives, and 
slopped at Niiia. But ho did not heed my in¬ 
terruption. 

“ Going out with some of the brethren to meet 
a long train,” he continued, “and to get a few 
things cheap, I saw Rachel, and, like Jacob of 
old, saw her hut to love her. But in all these 
and such like transactions, I consulted the Lord, 
and in a vision was commanded to take Rachel 
to wife. She refused for a long time, and 
treated me unkindly; but brethren advised and 
told her how wicked it was in woman to oppose 
the commands of God directly given in a vision. 
She consented, and I was happy—supremely 
happy. This continued; all my wives worked 
hard for the coinnion good, and we prospered in 
the Lord, until one day a party of Gentiles on I 
their way to the States stopped at my house, ; 
since wfiicli time Rachel has never been the 
same. I groaned and complained to the Lord 
in prayer, and in a vision was caught up to the 
first heaven, where 1 learned from one of our ; 
departed saints that the vile image of some i 
young Gentile and sinner had filled her mind 
and corrupted her heart. 1 did not wish to 
report her to the Church, but informed her that 
God was displeased with her frowning face, and 
that it she did not return to meekness and duty, 
he would turn the heart of his Elder against 
her, and that his affection would be given to 
another. The Lord commanded me to go and 
meet the train. I did so. I saw Emily seated 
under a tent—her hair all loose; my heart was 
smitten, and I heard a voice which said, ‘ Elder 
Homy, that is she of whom I spoke; take her 
to thy home, love and cherish her 1’ Thus you 
see how grand our system is—one is in the 
kitchen, and another assists; two attend to the 
house; and Emily, poor, young, frail thing, re¬ 
ceives and entertains company—she is not fit ' 
for housework.” 
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To study still further the workings of Mor- 
monism in the household, I remained until the 
" second table” bell rang for dinner, and went 
below. All the wives were present—Flipper at I 
the head of the table, with Emily (No. 5) on his j 


cabbage—the usual dishes to be found on all 
hotel tables westward of Eastern cities—and, 
from close scrutiny, I could perceive that, under 
an apparent quietness, there were smouldering 
flames which must break forth ere long with 
terrific violence. “ Hen-e-r-y, my dear,” squeaked 
wile No. 1, ‘‘ rU trouble you, love, for the po- 
ta-to-es.” “Liz, hand Peg the taters. Emily, 
my darling” (sotto voce), “let me prevail upon 
you; allow me to assist you again with a few 
more beans; do, my love!” llnchel, Lizzie, 
and Nina exchanged glances of eloquent mean¬ 
ing; Margaret appeared to be choking witli 
ra^; but all dissembled until the meal was 
over. “ Who’s going to clear away the things ?” 
she asked. “Not I,” said Eachcl, flouncing 
out of the room; “perhaps sister Emily wifi 
assist you.” “ Nor I,” added the others; “ we 
are not going to make slaves of ourselves for 
other folks’ pleasure.” I know not what then 
transpired, but, when passing to my room 1 heard 
a great commotion on the kitchen stairs, a 
sudden smashing of plates and dishes, and a 
tumult of voices. The women were in desperate 
combat. Flipper rushed to the rescue, but 
missed his footing and tumbled down stairs. 
There were sounds of chairs and tables turn¬ 
ing over, crockery broken, and confusion of 
tongues. 

This, to some extent, was the state of things 
in every household when moie than one wife was 
admitted, and, disguise it as they might, bicker¬ 
ings, heart-burnings, jealousy, anger, dissimuhi- 
tiou, and distrust, filled the breasts of all. They 
were there, could not get away, and must make 
the best of it; for thousands of miles of desert 
debarred all departure either eastward or west¬ 
ward. They’iiad embraced a system which 
advocated worldly advancement and niihmited 
sexual intercourse. Services in the tabernacle 
or other meeting-houses were nothing but 
practical discourses oil tlie art of farming, or 
nonsensical narrations of supposed visions, pro¬ 
phecies, &c., interspersed with secular music 
from tlic band. Such a community, living on 
tbe richest lands on earth, and isolated from all 
the world, must necessarily prosper from the 
pper-fccundity of the soil; but the system itself 
is a rotten one. Some households arc more 
comfortable than others; and, when proprietors 
could afford to keep servants, numerous wives 
contented themselves with passing the time in 
listlessness, without soiling their hands; and, 
from the mere want of ambition and true re¬ 
ligion, fast degenerate into dreamers and 
visionaries, even more extravagant than Mor¬ 
mon leaders themselves. 

The Great Salt Lake Valley has been ra- 

S peopled by thousands of emigrants from 
pe, whose main thought has been to se¬ 


cure for themselves a home and ffp abundance 
of food. Of religion they seldom thought; 
their lot in life 1 im been hard enough, and any 
religion was aceeptable wliioli presented few 
moral obligations or reslrietions to passion. 
The nearer it could be to no-religion, with tiu! 
name of one, the more palatable it was;' hence 
the observer could plainly see that they seldom 
attended meeting at all except for curiosity or 
plcasui'o, and not then, indeed, without it was 
whispered that some eloquent sainti fresh from 
vision or trances, woultl narrate his celestial 
travels, or hold forth savagely upon the politic.s 
of Gentiles. 

Where emigrants find abundance to eat aud 
io wear, few trouble themselves seriously re¬ 
garding other things, for the system of labour to 
which they have been subjected from childhood 
has so ground out of them all mental or spiritual 
ambition, that they have morally and insensibly 
degenerated into human cart-horses. Hence, in 
scanning the settlements of Utah, it will te 
found they arc for the most part peopled by 
classes over-worked and ill-fed in Europe, but 
who, now Inxm-uiting in superabundance, have 
no higher thought but to indulge in the degrad¬ 
ing iustincts of animals. 

The system is a monstrous one—volumes 
could be written regarding its workings, past 
and present—but it is to the future that they 
look, and it is for the futitfo that they are now 
jireparing. No one can reside among them who 
docs not embrace their tenets; if he opposes 
1 hem, or endeavours to shield or shelter any of 
the many disenchanted ones, he disappears! 
Witliout remorse, without fear of punishment 
hereafter, these saints arc bent upon conquest, 
and the first object in view is population. 
Isolated as they are from choice, their many* 
wants iiave stimulated invention, and thus for 
the most part they arc a self-producing peoplt, 
whose necessaries and superfluities ai’B found at 
home. Military affairs have ever been one of 
their chief studies, aud experiments in all arms 
are of frequent occurrence. They have super¬ 
abundant talent: that which was wanting in 
the saints has been freely paid for among sinners j 
so that to-day tliey have highly educated officers, 
the best of luacliiuists aud mechanics; flocks 
and herds arc numerous, harvests superabundant, 
))opula( ion fast increasing, natural resources of 
the couutry unsurpassed by any quarter in the 
globe, and all obedient to the simple nod of 
their spiritual chief. 

Fhilosopbcrs who delight in gazing into fu¬ 
turity have here a subject for their medita¬ 
tions: a vast country, luxuriant and fruitful, 
of unsurpassed resources and self-supporting; 
far away in the Western world; a numerous, 
robust, and fast increasing male population, 
growing up with unbridled pShions, witliout 
a moral check—a nation of sinewy, musouftr, 
and enthusiastic dreamers, whose creed is that 
they are all fore-ordained to happiness hereafter, 
and whose mission is the extermination of Gen¬ 
tiles. What can bo said of the future of such 
men, the eloquence of whose emissaries is 
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yearly leading tliousands weatwand, and the ia this collection, and so «e get to the con- 
word of whoso Chief, both in temporals and elusion that the politicians, the professors of re¬ 
spirituals, is omnipotent ? ligion, and those who make war, are the three 

classes which muster strongest. 


NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 

The project of forming a national collec¬ 
tion of portraits of great and remarkable Eng¬ 
lishmen, of. getting together a nuclcns of such 
portraits as were to be had, and adding to them 
as opportunity offered, was undoubtedly a good 
one. Hunger for a sight of the countenance of 
'an illustrious indiridnal of any kind, being an 
appetite strongly developed in all human beings, 
the attempt to gratify it, by providing a Na¬ 
tional I'ortrait Gallery, accessible to everybody, 
is a move in the right direction. 

We shall best fonn an estimate of the young 
National Collection of Portraits, by tatting a 
glance round the rooms in Great George-street, 
Westminster, in which the pictures already 
collected are for the present exhibited. And 
let us hope that it will not be much longer that 
the collection remains buried in these most in¬ 
convenient and ill-lighted apartments. The pic¬ 
tures could not be seen to less advantage; in¬ 
deed, some of them can not be seen at all, cither 
by reason of the dark corners in which they are 
placed, or through their being so ingeniously 
lighted tlial their sgrfaees reflect the different 
objects in the gallery with such fldelity, that you 
can see all the pictures in the room except the 
one you are looking at. This is prc cniincntly 
the case with the portraits of John Wesley and 
William Shakespeare; in looking at either of 
which you get a very much better idea of your 
owa proportions than of those of the preacher or 
the poet. 

, The portraits, at present got together, are one 
hundred and sixty-four in number. The catalogue 
is arranged on a most inconvenient principle, but 
one manages to find out, that of this illuslrioiis 
one hundred mid sixty-four, there are twenty- 
six politicians: twenty-five professors of religion: 
fifteen authors: as many artists; fourteen poets: 
ten courtiers or diplomatists : Ibc same number 
of soldiers: seven lawyers; six naval heroes: 
six doctors or surgeons; four engineers; one 
philosopher; one representative of science; one 
musician; three great revolutionists; two ex¬ 
plorers ; two philanthropists; and one professor 
of education. The rest are monarchs, or persons 
whom it is impossible to classify. 

Before we look about us, let us bestow a 
passing word of remark on that curious dis¬ 
proportion in the numbers of each profession 
or calling indicated by the figures given above. 
If with the politicians proper, who number 
twenty-six, w^lass Hampden, Cromwell, and 
Ireton, and if we add to these the list of 
persons engaged in diplomacy, we bring the 
number of the politicians up to thirty-nine; 
an immense preponderance over the other 
professions here represented. Classing, again, 
the army and navy together, we find that the 
profession of arms has sixteen representatives 


Authors and artists have been generally much 
mixed up in social life; and this, no doubt, has 
led to the former in many cases sitting to the 
latter as a matter of friendly feeling on both 
sides. The artists, loo, have continually, and 
naturally enough, painted each other’s like¬ 
nesses, and not nnfrequently, by the aid of 
the looking-glass, their own. Hence, the pro¬ 
portion of portraits of authors and artists is 
greater than that of men engaged in other 
pursuils. The small number of engineers and 
scientific men represented in this gallery, is 
remarkable; but one mnst remember that 
under both heads popular development and 
appreciation have boon comparatively recent. 
It is to be regretted that there are only two 
philanthropists here—John Howard and Eliza¬ 
beth Fry; and it is a sufficiently remarkable 
factth;it in this AVfiOBcrf Portrait Gallery there 
is only one musical genius, and he is a German. 

Tlie place of honour in the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery — the No. 1 over the cbiinney- 
picce of the principal room—is given to the 
Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. Beside it, 
is a rude engraving of the poet. The mask 
taken from the bust on the tomb at Strat¬ 
ford is close by. It is difficult to have much 
faith in any one of these. The engraving 
is rude and puerile, but I ho oast—the well- 
known mask set on a slab of black marble—has 
perhaps a better claim on our respect than any 
other portrait of Shakespeare, j^ahiotc some¬ 
thing about it. In the first place we know 
that it was intended for Shakespeare; we 
know that it was set up within seven years of 
Ills decease; and w'e know that it was placed in 
the cliuich of the town where he was born, 
where he lived, and was known. There seems 
good reason to believe that until Malone had 
the bust in the Stratford churcl^ daubed over 
with wliitc paint, it was coloured after life, the 
eyes light hazel, the hair and beard auburn. 

The Chandos portrait is that of a very dark 
man—he might be an Italian, or a Spaiuard— 
a little sharp dark man, with earrings, black 
liair, and a thin short beai-d covering the 
whole of the lower part of the face—not 
shaved off at the sides as in other portraits. 
The legend attached to this picture is, that 
it was left by John Taylor (by whom, or 
by Richard Burbage, it was painted) to Sir 
■VVilliam Bavonant, who is reported, when a 
child under ten years of age, to have had many 
opporl unities of seeing and associating with 
Shakespeare. The peSgree of the picture, 
after it got out of wr w. Davenant’s posses¬ 
sion, is satisfactorily traced; but the first part of 
its history is obscure. Altogether, one would 
rather trust to the bust than to this portrait, 
but at best we seem to be almost as uncertain 
about Shakespeare’s appearance as about every¬ 
thing else connected with him. A general idea 
of a man with a forehead somewhat bald, and 
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(like Scott’s) more conspicuous for its heiglit 
than its brcMth, srith long hair curling ratner 
beliind the ears, with a small moustache and a 
pointed beard, is our nearest approach to exact¬ 
ness. 

If we had only such a portrait of Shakespeare 
as that of John Hunter, standing; so provokingly 
near the Chandos picture, we might be satisflod. 
Even this copy by Jackson of the original Key- 
nolds is a glorious study, and puts the sharp 
clear-headed healthy-minded surgeon before one 
marvellously. 

There is lu this room, in which the Chandos 
picture holds the place of honour, a remarkable 
arrangement of three portraits one above another. 
These are pictures of Wolsey, of Eichard the 
Third, and of Henry the Eighth. The portrait of 
Wolsey is well known—a profile with regular 
features, and with a keen eager eye, which en¬ 
tirely counteracts the heaviness of the lower 
part of the face. There is no such redeeming 
feature to do as much for the gross heavy coun¬ 
tenance of Henry, and the impressions left on 
the mind by the two fat men arc, consequently, 
widely different. But it is the third portrait, 
which divides these two, that seizes the atten¬ 
tion most forcibly. The picture may or may 
not be genuine. The internal evidence is strong 
in favour of itsaulhenticity. Tlic restless misery 
of this face of Richard absolutely excites a feeling 
of pity. There is almost deformity in the fea¬ 
tures of this great criminal; the eye and the 
mouth arc drawn up on the left side, all the 
parts of the face arc contracted in an excess of 
peevish irritability, which is also expressed with 
remarkable force in tlic very peculiar action of 
the small woman-like hands—t cll-1 ale extremities 
always. The king has screwed the ring nearly off 
his right little linger, working tlic trinket back- 
wtirds and forwards in nervous anguish witli the 
forefinger and thumb of his left liaiid. 

There is a noble contrast to this painful pic¬ 
ture, close beside it. Tlie portrait of the 
Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of 
the illustrious plnlosoplicr. There is no fid¬ 
gety uneasiness about this Sir Nicholas Bacon. 
He is considerably fatter than Henry the 
Eighth; his face is of a kind of clay colour 
all over, lips—which are turned inside out—in¬ 
cluded; and his little eyes liavc a twinkle in 
them which makes it easy to believe “ tliat lie 
was remarkable for his apt sayings and his ready 
wit." It is, moreover, said of this jollv old gen¬ 
tleman, that because of his fat he walked with 
difficulty, and that, “after taking his scat upon 
the bench, he used to give three taps with ids 
staff on the floor, as a sign that he had re¬ 
covered his breath, and that business might pro¬ 
ceed.” The antist has represented Sir Nicholas 
with his staff in his hand, lifted as in the act of 
administering the tliree taps to the floor. Take 
the staff away, and change the costume, and 
the lord keeper would look not unlike one of 
the three fat men, who always appear like a jury 
seated behind a counter iu the culranoo of a 
French theatre. 

Iu this same Shakespeare-room is a portrait of 


Sir Walter Raleigh, which, if it £« a good like¬ 
ness, shows that he had a very sly and nnpre- I 
possessing expression about the eyes. Indeed, j 
in the account given of this picture iu the ‘ I 
authorised catalogue, there is a quotation from I 
an old writer, who, describing it, says of Ra- | 
leigh, that “ he had a most remarkable aspect, 
an exceeding high forehead, long-faced, and sour 
eie-lidded, a kind of pigge-cie.” It would be * 
difficult to give a better description of the hero ! 
of the velvet cloak, as he is here represented. ] 

Are there not a few pictures admitted into ! 
the collection which are hardly needed in a I 
National Portrait Gallery? As the numbers' | 
of the really valuable portraits increase, it ! 
will 13 advantageous to weed the collection a, 
hllle, removing certain pictures, which neither 
as works of art, nor because of any public in¬ 
terest attaching to tlie originals, are in the 
slightest degree interesting. No doubt the 
trustees have plenty of difficulties to con- | 

tend with, first in acquiring good and au- j 

theiitic likenesses of illustrious men, and after¬ 
wards in keeping clear of pictures that axe 
not good, and wliicli represent gentlemen 
who are by no means illustrious. When Miss 
Blenkiiisop, of Clapliam-rise, sends to the Na¬ 
tional Portrait Gallery a Imd portrait of her 
father, the distinguished philanthropist who had 
so large a sliare in tlie establishment of the 
Piokliiigtou Mechanics’ Institute, and who took 
the chair and delivered an able .speech on 
llie occasion of its inauguration, the trustees 
cannot but feel oousiderahle embarrassment in 
declining the tempting offer, aud sending the 
woik of art back to Clapliam to adorn once 
more that commanding situation over the sido- 
lioaid in tlie dining-room, of which it has been | 
the glory for years. The fourth rule of the < 
institution, wli’ieh )irovides that “no portrait 
shall be admitted by donation unless tliree- 
fourths at least of the trustees present at a 
iiiocliiig shall approve it,” has clearly not been 
introduced into the code without reason. 

It is to be supposed that one ought, after a 
lisit to tills collection, to be able to arrive 
at certain physiognomical conclusions of some 
value. Yet this is, in reality, not the case. What a 
blow, for instance, is administered to the science I 
of physiognomy—considered as a science—by I 

the well-known profile-portrait of Wolfe ex- 
liibitod in this gallery. What would Camper, 
the Dutch physiognomist, have said to this 
facial angle ? From the extreme tip of a little 
mean turn-up nose, the line of the profile re¬ 
cedes, at full gallop, to where the still retreat- i 
ing forehead is lost iu the cocked-hat: while the 
lower part of the face falls away almost more 
violently from that same point of departure, 
the cud of the nose. The ujjger-lip recedes 
from the nose, the under-lip recedes from- jhe 
upper-lip, and the chin is so small and so K- 
treating, that it is, as a feature, almost want¬ 
ing; it might be one of the folds of skin 
alrout the nock. And this is Wolfe—^Wolfe 
the heroic, the wise—the man whose judgment 
and discretion were so early proved, that be 
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was estrosted, at tlie age of thii^-foar, with 
that great and important expedition against 
Qaebec, in the snocessfol crisis of which he, to 
' nsc his own words, “ died contented.’* 

Another remarkable instance of a head calcu¬ 
lated to surprise the student of physiognomy, is 
the portrait of Jeffreys—Chancellor Jeffreys, 
the cruel and unjust judge. This cruel, violent, 
drunken judge, has, at first sight, the counte¬ 
nance of a highly sensitive reflective person, 
with regular handsome features, and an expres¬ 
sion of refined melancholy. Close scrutiny, how¬ 
ever, reveals something cruel as well as mclan- 
fcholy in the heavy eyes. 

These, however, are exceptional cases; in 
«most instances, the portraits in the collection 
are wonderfully true to the preconceived idea of 
the persons represented. Take, for instance, the 
beautiful terra-cotta bust of Hampden. It 
would be diflieult to imagine anything finer. 
Indeed, the head is almost ideal m its splen¬ 
dour. This bust of Hampden is placed as a 
pendant to one of Cromwell, and it is interest¬ 
ing to study the difference between the two 
men, allied in a common cause. The energy 
expressed in the bust of Cromwell — which 
was modelled from life — is so intense that 
you almost expect the cold clay to burst 
into action as you look at it. To stand before 
it, is like being near a loaded Armstrong gun; 
a steam-engine waiting for the twist of a handle 
to tear along the iron road; a race-horsc held 
back at the starting-place. To change the des¬ 
tinies of a great country, to convulse it from end 
to end, and from side to side, seems too small a 
work for the thousand-man power of such a 
giant. Hampden’s face and head are of a 
different type. With loss of energy than Crom¬ 
well’s—though with enough too. Heaven knows 
—rthere is more of refinement, more feeling 
He looks a true gentleman, in courage not second 
even to Cromwell, in honour and integrity un¬ 
impeachable. when one takes with these two 
the portrait of Ireton, also in this collection, 
Ireton “ taciturn and reserved,” the man who 
was “never diverted from any resolution he 
had taken,” one can wonder at nothing which 
their united efforts were able to achieve. It 
would be a curious thing to compare these three 
heads of the men who headed an English revo¬ 
lution, with those of the chief actors in the 
French Eeign of Terror. 

Widelydinerent from those portraits of Crom- 
wettand Hampden, is a painting of the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield, the author of those re¬ 
nowned letters to his son, which were once 
thought to embody the perfection of (worldly) 
wisdom. In one respect, tliis portrait is allied to 
those of Hampden and Cromwell, for it carries 
out one’s previously formed idea of the man as 
cojpjilotely as‘each of theirs does. Those re¬ 
fined symmetrical features, the dark eyebrows 
contrasting with the powdered hair, the cold 
courteous composed countenance, could belong 
surely to nobody but this man, distinguished'in 
Btoatoe, in the senate, and in the drawing- 
cobm; the prince of courtiers. 


[Oondactsd by 


There is-—again corroborative of physiognomy 
as an instinct^ bust of Hogarth in this same 
room, eieonted by neat-handed Houbiliac, and 
a masterpiece of modelling and truthfulness. 
We want nothing better than this to put before 
us the sharp mobile, observant, pleasantly-au- 
dacious&oe of the man who sketched the Calais 
Gate, with the French sentries looking on sus¬ 
piciously. The bust is placed in a kind ot 
painter’s comer, where are portraits, mostly 
painted by the artists themselves, of Eeynolds,. 
Opic, Wilkie, Northcote, and Wright of Derby. 
There are two rather curious phenomena con¬ 
nected with the exhibition-frequenting public, 
which any one who chooses to plant himself 
in this painter’s comer, may observe. Sir 
Joshua has painted himself turning his head 
away from the easel, at which he sits, and 
looking eagerly at his model; and, in order that 
he may not he dazzled by the strong light in 
the room, he shades his eyes with bis hand. 
Tins shadow of Ihe worthy knight’s hand cuts 
I straight across his face, and is painted with in¬ 
finite skill; and it is upon this that the general 
visitors fix. They do not seem much to care 
about seeing a likeness of Sir Joshua Kcynolds, 
sliowing what the great painter was like, and 
having the additional interest of being a picture 
from his own hand. They fasten upon that 
shadow, li is so “ natural.” How in the world 
is it done ? The second phenomenon apiicr- 
tains to Wright of Derby, a portrait-painter of 
some standing in Ids day, but very little known 
at this day; here is liis portrait; an uninterest¬ 
ing picture of a not remarkable person; but 
then it is hung in an obscure eorner out ot the 
way, and it is necessary to squeeze the digestive 
organs quite flat over a wooden barrier, in order 
to get a glimpse of it; consequently, everybody 
is determined to see it. There is a portrait of 
Oliver Goldsmiih close beside this of Wright 
of Derby, wliicli, because it is in a bettor light, 
and can be seen without personal anguish and 
twisting of the spinal column, few will look at. 
Foor, dear, delightful Goldsmith! Even here 
he is ])Iaced upon the ground, and is slighted 
by his company. 

In a room close to this are two portraits 
of two distinguished religious professors, which 
somehow or other are not quite delightful. Here 
is, first of all, William Huntington, S.S. This 
pei'souage, wlio was a groat preacher, and also 
a great coal-hoaver, might pass, as far as 
appearance goes, for a convict, but that be 
looks too conceited. The vitality and strength 
of liis. constitution are fearful to behold, and 
it is certain that he looks better fitted for 
coal-heaving than for religious oratory. The 
initials appended to bis name are thus ex¬ 
plained by himself: “As I cannot getatD.D. 
for want of cash, neither can 1 get at M..A. for 
the want of learning; therefore I am compelled 
to fly for refuge to S.S., by which I mean Sinner 
Saved." The reader wouli perhaps, like to read 
his works, in twenty volumes. 

Immediately beneath the portrait of S.S. 
hangs a picture of a gentleman in a black gown. 
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and enclosed in a very tight pulpit, denouncing 
tliree individuals gathered round his rcsstrum, 
whose heads alone appear above the edge of the 
frame. One of these, an idiotic woman in a 
straw hat, is gazing up at the preacher in an 
ecstasy. Behind her, is half the countenance 
of a feeble personage, much frightened; behind 
him, again, is a ferocious ruffian, on whom the 
preacher’s eloquence is entirely thrown away. 
The preacher is George Whitefield, the coad¬ 
jutor of Wesley, and one of the founders of the 
Methodist persuasion. His appearance is not 
in his favour. His arms are stretched out like 
a vulture’s wings, and he seems to be hovering 
over his audience like a bird of prey, glaring 
down upon bis victiins, with a .'-quint and a 
smile combined, in a manner calculated to fill 
the spectator with dismay. There is no doubt 
that George Wliitefield, and John Wesley too, 
whose portrait is in another room, did a great 
deal of good in their generation, but their faces 
are not much more prepossessing than those of 
the field-preachers of our own day. 

The portrait of Cardinal York, the sou of the 
Pretender, the last descendant of the royal line 
of the Stuarts, dead only in 1807, is a lively 
neat-featured attentive countenance, and a good 
instance of the diflerenoc between a Imndsome 
face and a trustworthy face. It is the perfect 
embodiment of a worldly priest. Close to it 
hangs one of James Watt, the engineer, and it 
is curious that as you look at the two together 
you cannot help being reminded oft hat renowned 
speech on the government of the iiiiud, made the 
other day by Cardinal Wiseman on the occasion 
of the opening of a certain lit crary .and scientific 
institution, in which a system of repression 
and suppression of all the wilder and more 
fanciful flights in which the liuman mind in¬ 
dulges, was strongly urged. The c.-irdiiial oven 
bids us, when we find one thought, or train 
of thought continually returning, and occupying 
our minds in undue proportion, to root it out 
and cast it ruthlessly away. Adiico good and 
salutary enough when snch thought, or train 
of thought, is foolish, wicked, or uuwliolcsomc, 
but intensely narrow and illiberal, otherwise. 
Look at that portrait of Watt; observe flic 
man’s attitude and bearing; mark the utter dis¬ 
traction shown in the fixed gaze of the eye, 
wliich looks without seeiug, and say it the man 
is not the victim of a fixed idea. Thiuk of this 
Walt pondering over the tea-kettle, and testing 
idly audlistlessly—as a Cardinal bystander miglit 
think—^tho condensation of steam against a 
polished surface, and say whether it was not a 
disproportionate train of thought, fondled in the 
imagination night and day, months and years, 
that ended in the invention of the steam-con¬ 
denser? 

One is tempted, when visiting a collection 
of this kind, to generalise. That strong ten¬ 
dency to classify wliich lurks in most minds 
comes out with special force in a National 
Poitraif Gallery, and you try to reduce 
the multitude of physiognomies represented, 
into something like order. All the heads of 


inventors, for instance, should have such and 
such characteristics; the martial obaraoter, 
again, should be represented thus; tbe artist 
type should be of ibis kind; the poetical of 
that—but it will not do. You go round the 
rooms, catalogue in band, and all your favourite 
theories are confuted at every turn, fore¬ 
heads, eyes, noses, and chins, set themselves 
against you quite malignantly. But if you 
were asked what was the leading characteristic, 
the pervading peculiarity, of the countenances 
of all the most tnfiy notable and distinguished 
men portrOTed, probably your reply would be, 
niiERGV. The indisputable intelleclual qualities' 
of all these men may be difficult to trace ac¬ 
cording to rules of physiognomy, or pbren-ji 
ology; but that other characteristic—energy, 
purpose, or whatever else it may be called—^is 
proclaimed ou every face, and written in a cha¬ 
racter so legible that uo man can mistake it. 

Tlie blackened engineers who drop into these 
rooms for an hour from tlie works bard by, and 
the other intelligent mechanics who find their 
way hero on Saturday afternoons, are pro¬ 
bably stimulated by the sight of the self-made 
men' who have risen to the distinction of 
having their portraits hung in a National 
Portrait Gallery. There is ho doubt that one 
of the noblest uses of such a collection is 
to foster a rational ambit ion. “Here,” says 
the workman, “ is a man who began at the very 
bottom of the ladder, who placed his foot upon 
its lowest round, and looking up with resolute 
eye, undaunted by the prospect of a task which 
would leave him little time for rest or leisure, 
has mounted step by stop to tlie very topmost 
place, and got to be associated with those of 
whom it may be said that they have done the 
State service, and given to their fellow-citizens 
some boon whose value all men must admit-'” 
And so the. man goes away (all the Cardinals on 
earth, except the cardinal virtues, notwithstand¬ 
ing) with one incentive more to active exertion, 
and armed a little more than before against the 
dangerous seductions of the gin-shop and Saint 
Monday. 

It has been said that there are portraits even 
in this small collection which are wanting in in¬ 
terest, and which may in time be replaced by 
others of greater value in every sense of the 
word. Sir Isaac Newton is not represented 
here, nor Sir Philip Sydney. There is no por¬ 
trait of Johnson, of Burke, of Piolding. Bacon’s 
father is here, but the great philosopher liim- 
self is not here. Nay, even Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, is not commemorated on the walls 
iuGcorge-street. No doubt all these deficieneies 
will be supplied in time, as well as others which 
might be named. And supposing that happy 
moment to arrive when this j(ftional collec¬ 
tion shall have room to expand in, wouldit^ 
be good to negative that second rule of taS 
institution which declares that no portraits of 
living people shall be admitted, and to have a 
sujiplementary room in which there should be a 
qliosen collection of photographic portraits, re¬ 
presenting such distinguished living persons as 
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might be deemed wortiif of admission into the 
oompauy of tlic illustrious dead P If tlii? -were 
done, aud the other portraits arranged with more 
' attention to chronology than is at present 
observed, the interest attaching to the collec¬ 
tion would be greatly increased. 


IRISH STEW. ■ 

WiATE I. 

I AM not, SO to say, a very old woman, yet here 
am L the last of a ^od old stock, alone among 
strangers. 1 am not a very old woman, yet 
when my tongue runs on tlie things I remember, 
I can plainly see that I am menttuly set down as 
• an old woman by my hearers. It is true that my 
principal recollections have to do with scenes and 
actors now passed away ; so much so, that to my 
very self I seem to belong to the past, not to 
the present. Ah! those good old times when I 
was young! The. world was a different world 
from what it is to-day; and the people that were 
[ in it were a distinct race from the cold-hearted 
calculating degenerate generation occupying it 
at present. How they can be at all related to 
the grand old people! knew long ago, is what 
puzzles me. 

The other evening I was tempted to go and 
witness the performance of the Colleen Hawn, 
here in our little lemporaiy theatre, by a com¬ 
pany of strolling actors, who had managed to 
enlist a couple of our Dublin stars among them. 
I was sorry for having gone. The English girl 
who playM poor Eilv O’Connor’s part couldn’t 
get her tongue round “ the Irish wordsshe 
called Colleen “ Cooleen” She wasn’t a Col¬ 
leen Baton either, for that matter, but a real 
Colleen J)hm, brown-skinned, ravcn-lockcd, and 
black-eyed. Danny Mann was right good, 
though. But the real Danny Mann—Sullivan 
was his name—was no more a hunchback than 
I am. He went to Tralee, where he changed 
his name, set up a little shop, and was doing 
well. Yet he wasn’t to escape, any more than 
his master; he was hanged in Limerick, though 
not for years after the murder of poor Eily. 

I read part of The Collegians, but didn’t care 
to finish it. Every one talks of its power and 
pathos, but what is it to tlic real story. It is 
nothing to that—nothing! All the world knows 
now that Scaulan {HardiessCregan)was hanged 
in Limerick for his fearful deed, and in the book 
doesn’t he get off? The cruel black-hearted 
rascal! But sure, as the old people in Limerick 
; used to say, he came of a bad breed, and the 
curse was on them! The mother, Mrs. Scanlan, 
was a hard unnatural woman. She had one 
other child, a daughter, who got married to a 
young army-surgeon, and much as she doted on 
the son, Mrs.^anlan hated the poor daughter 
—Vosuism child. I could tell a queer story about 
fhat, but just now I want to speak of the brother. 
"We all know how that mother’s darling turned 
out. With all his terrible vBlany—and to my 
mind this makes it the more revolting—^hc was, to 
the last, one of the gayest, most rollicking, amus¬ 
ing fellows that ever lived. Often and often I 


had to laugh tBl I cried, listening to Miss Jack- 
son telling_ about him and his wild hamm-soarum 
pranks in jail. Miss Jackson knew him aud all 
his doings there, for her father was governor of 
the jail where he was confined. Scanlan led a 
gay life in his prison. There wasn’t much disci¬ 
pline in those times, I suppose, but at all events 
every one was sure be would get off, for he had 
such connexions and such interest, and all work¬ 
ing Heaven and earth, as the saying is, for him. 
([Not that -Heaven was very likely to interpose 
in his behalf!) There was a sister of his 
mother’s married to a Mr. Smith, a man who 
had amassed an immense fortune, and at the 
very time the good nephew was hanged, “ Follow 
my Honour,” as ho was called, was high sheriff 
for the county Limerick. As I was saying, 
Scanlan had fine times in his prison. Nothing 
but roystcring and fun from morning till night, 
and often from niglit till morning. He was taken 
up one assizes, and had to wait for his trial 
until the next came round. And, among others 
of his gay doings during that jovial time, he was 
within one pip of imnging the hangman ! This 
is perfectly true. I had it, word for word, from 
Miss Jackson’s owm lips. 

Scaulan never believed they would hang him. 
He ran up the very ladder, laughing and flinging 
up his cap like a schoolboy—sure of a reprieve 
to the last! Only for Lord Monteagle he would 
have got off, not a doubt of it. 1 often heard 
that when her Lttle spencer, poor Eily O’Con¬ 
nor’s, was handed up on the trial (some of her 
clothes had been found, and were given in evi¬ 
dence), a little yellow silk spencer that you’d 
tliink would onlv lit a child, the sensation in 
court was terrible. But notblug could move or 
touch him. Careless and gay be was to tlic end ! 
It is a positive fact, witnessed and attested by 
thousands, that when Scanlan was on his wot to 
the gallows, the horses under the car in which 
he was, refused to draw it over Thomond Bridge. 
Here they stood stock-still, and when urged to 
proceed, plunged, reared, and resisted all efforts 
to coax or compel them onwards. At last the 
wretched young man had to get down and walk 
over—whereupon tlic animals moved on of their 
own accord, with every sign of relief and ease. 

TLATE II. 

I find it not possible to give the exact date of 
this story. As ne.ir us I can come to it, it was 
about the year 1761. My father’s grandmother, 
with whom be lived at the time, was just twelve 
years old, at the siege of Limerick, and when 
she died, not long after, she was over eighty, 
and he a boy of thirteen. Putting this and that 
together, 1 cannot be very far out in my reckon¬ 
ing, when I assume 1761 to be the date of the 
story. 

In the old town are many fine houses, built 
when it was thought that Limerick would stretch 
out by Lord Clare’s, instead of going as it did. 
There is Back Clare-street, built of handsome 
private houses, which were afterwards let and 
sub-let cheap to lodgers, many of the lower class 
of tradespeople. It was in one of these houses 
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; that a reduced gentlewoman, Miss Sally Car- 
‘ j mody.lircd,in.orabouttheycarl761. There was 
a deu of French money sent over in those times, 
and some, it was thought, appropriated it to 
their own purposes. Frank Arthur even, when 
he was building Arthur’s Quay, was accused of 
having got some. I am quite sure this was un¬ 
true, hut the story was Believed, because, you 
see, in those days it was thought such an impu¬ 
dent tning for a Papist to build a whole quay 1 
Three times, they say, he was on the point of 
being haSged, but the Earl of Limerick saved 
him. However this might be, Frank Arthur, 
being, considered mighty uppish (that was the 
word) for a Papist, was suspected j and not him¬ 
self alone. But all who were known to be con¬ 
nected with him. Arthur’s wife was better-born 
than himself, and poor Miss Sally Carmody was 
a cousin of hers, and well known as such. So 
j she, good old lady, was under suspicion also. 
hDss Sally being, as I said, reduced, was 
obliged to take in needlework to support herself. 
She was very skilful at her needle, and numbers 
I of fine ladies used to mount the stairs to her 
i lodgings, to entrust her with woi k they were 
il paiticular about. One would think 1 here could 
bo nothing very dangerous in this poor gcutlc- 
woman. Still, being related to Arthur’s wife, 

, j she was watched, and she knew it. Above all, 

; I she lived in constant dread of a fellow-lodger 
li who occupied the rooms on the ground floor, 

■ | immediately below her. This woman, who 
i; followed the calling of clcar-starcher, was an 
H acrid close uucommuniealivc lilllc body, vciy 
industrious, but very odd in her wars. She 
i was what the neighbours called “ a bitter Pro- 
' test ant;” consequently she was employed by 
I all the Protestant, ladies of Limerick, and was, 

I moreover, a weekly pensioner of some religions 
j society. By Miss Sally the little Protestant 
I clear-slarcher was looked upon as a s))y, and 
I dreaded and avoided accordingly. 

1 One day, a handsome carriage stopped at the 
i door, and a lady of modish appeal aiice having 
I inquired for Miss Sally, alighted, and ascended 
1 the stairs to her room. She had some very line 
! work with her, and concerning this she had a 
hundred instructions lo give. Miss Sally icmem- 
i bered afterward.s, that while she was talking 
I about the work the lady’s eyes kept glancing here 

I and there rather cimously. Bui as this was by 
;i no means unusual in her fine-lady visitors, it 
j' caused her no uneasiness at the time. Her cus- 

II tomer at last departed, and Miss Sally i csunied 
11 her occupation, suspended during the rather 
j I tedious directions to which she' had had lo 
li hearken. _ 

j The visitor’s sharp eyes, however, had not 
1 1 gone a-prying in vain, inside the front room 
I there was, as 1 have often seen in those old 
I, houses, a little room or closet, without auy win- 
! I dow, only lighted by means of a glass door con- 
necting it with the apartment without. It came 
1 out subsequently that the fine lady spy had seen 
the shadow of a man inside. In less titan half an 
1 hour the whole street was filled with soldiers, and 
j up to Miss Sally’s room they came to secure their 


prisoner. They knew he had «o> had time to 
escape; they also knew that froifi the closet 
there was no second outlet; so when they were 
in the room without, they were sure he was , 
trapped. 

Into the closet, then, they thronged. General 
Duff himself at their head. But the room was 
apparently empty. It was without furniture, 
save a mattress, a chair, and a table on which 
were the remains of a meal. In one comer was 
a little heap of firewood, but not large enough 
to conceal a man. For a moment the soldiers 
were taken aback; next moment they were re¬ 
assured. 

There was a brickod-up fireplace in the room; 
and round it they all gathered. At that time 
there was a tax called hearth-money, and people * 
used to build a sort of wall of bricks round a 
fireplace, that the inspector might see when he 
came that they made no use of it. Ay, and 
maybe when he’d turn his back the bricks would 
be taken down until the time came for the next 
visit. However, as luck would have it. Miss 
Sally really had no use for this fireplace: I sup¬ 
pose it was as much as she could do, poor lady, 
to keep up the fire iu the front room. And it 
so happened that the bricks were well and 
firmly built, and even plastered over, and that I 
they reached to within a couple of feet of the } 
ceiling. There wa.s just room for a man inside, I, 
and down here, as the soldiers guessed, the i! 
poor fugitive had dropped. He had had only a I 
few minutes’ notice of their coming, and, catch- !' 
iiig up a hatchet that was in the corner with the 
firewood, he had just had time to clamber up and 
gain his temporary place of refuge when they 
broke in. 

With a throbbing heart he listened to their 
threats, their cries of auger, their oaths. He 
heard them asking if it would not be best to 
shoot down upon him, aud kill him in his lair? 

But General Duff banded out, “ No, no! Not 
for a hundred thousand pounds! Ho must be 
taken alive! He cannot escape us; pull down 
the brickwork, and he is ours!’’ Then they set 
I o, and worked holly, aud what with the knock¬ 
ing and hammering and cursing and shouting, 
there was such an uproar as was never before 
heard in poor Miss Sally Carniody’s lodgings. 

The. bricks being solidly built and plastered, 
it W'as not so easy as they had anticipated to 
tear them aw.ay. And when at last they did 
effect their purpose, their supposed prisoner 
had again balked them— /torn was plainly to bo 
seen! While they were unrooting the bricks 
that screened him from them, he, seeing, or 
rather feeling, that there was no hearthstone 
under his feet, had conceived the hope that by 
cutting away the floor he might drop down into 
the room below, and so have another chance of 
getting off. With the hatchet»i« had caug ht 
up, he fell to work, the noise he mad@^Rito 
pletely drowned by the uproar without. And 
some minutos before their object was effected, 
ho landed in the room below. 

Instantly the alarm was given by the soldiers 
dearest the hearth-place, ^me of their number 
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remiSned abp^e, while the rest hurried down to when the ceiling gave way, and the poor hunted 
^ into the room below. But here was another Frenchman, pale and covered with duet, stood 
delay, for the woman' who occupied it, a good before her. She never cried out, or even spoke j 
Protestant, as several of thwn knew, and there- she just looked at him for a second, then 
fore not to be suspected of voluntarily harbour- pointed to the open window; he sprang out, 
ii^ a French spy (for such they declared the fu- and hastened off in the direction site indicated, 
gitive to be), was absent, and the door was locked. The little woman dusted the window-sill where 
&me, who had hurried round to the back of the lie had left the prints of his feet, shut the wiu- 
house, found the window of this room fast bolted dow, bolted it on the inside, threw some fresh 
on the insid^ and there was no other outlet provender on the fii'e, slipped out, looking tho 
from it. With a shout they announced their door behind her, and mingled unobserved with 
certainty that the Frenohman was still in the the people in the street, 
house, caught in his own trap! So they called Whoever the Frenchman was, he was saved. 

•for a crowbar to break open the door, and seize When he jumped out through the window, he 
him at last. Somehow, none of them ven- made off across a garden, on through other 
tured to follow him through the hole he had gardens, on into a field where some men were 

’ made in floor and ceiling. They knew he digging potatoes. Those seeing him running, 

must be armed; they had Aundaut proof of his and bis dress all tom, guessed how it was, and 
energy and desperation; and ihe bravest man one of them gave him his jacket, another his 
that ever steppM, might well be pardoned for brogues, anotber his eaubeeii, and they rubbed 
, not adopting a means of descent sure to be fatal clay over his hands and face, and otherwise 
to hitnrolf. aided his disguise. Then they pat a spade into 

* But just as the crowbar was about to be jiut liis hand, and set liiui to dig with them. By¬ 

in requisition, there was a cry of “ Stop, stop!” and-by the soldiers came to make inquiries, 
from a female voice in the crowd, and presently aud were sent off on a wild-goose ebase after 
a little woman, greatly flurried and excited, came a gentleman without a hat whom they said 
elbowing her way towards them, “ Oh, general, they bad seen miming in an opposite direction, 
honey!” she cried, “ sure ye won’t break open The soldiers never found him, and the fugitive 
my little room f I have the kay here somewhere got safe back to France. It was not rightly ! 
—only wait one moment !’* And the liUle clear- known who he was; some said one thing, and j 
staroher fumbled desperately in her pockets and some said anol her; but from what General Duff | i 
in the bosom of her dress, vowing the while, as ciivd out when the soldiers wanted to fire down | 
well as she eould speak, that it was “the Lord on liiui, it was believed he must be somebody | 
sent her back from her arraiid in time to [ircvent of great coiiseqiience. The poor people said it | 
her little place from being smashed !” Still, the was the King of France. I 

poor creature was so frightened and so confused i 

that it was not until the General, losing all pa- ” j; 

tienee, had again called for the crowbar, that the PARISLVN IlOilANS. 

key at length made its appearance, in answer to - ^ I , 

a despairing dive into the depths of a capacious Tun history of that group of singular per- . ■ 
sfde-Moket. It was snatched from her, the door sonages, who, in common Parisian parlance, j, 
was uung open, and the men poured in. In a enjoy the ethnological appellation of “itonians” 
moment every nook and cranny was ransacked (Kmuains), and who play a prominent part I, 
—in vain! There was no trace of the fugitive, m modern P.irisian civilisation, has yet to p 
and they were completely at fault. The window bo written in full—at least, in the English 
shut, and bolted on the inside, precluded any language. Such a history, however, might not 1 1 
idea of escape in that direction; tne fire cheerily find an unfitting idace in our literature, were it ,, 
burning in the large grate, as effectually proved only fay way of affording that warning which , 
that he could not have ascended the chimney; lie history may be made to convey, in the conduct i 
was nowhere in the room, yet there was phuii to of nations. It is not the intention here to | 
all beholders the aperture in the ceiling by which write anything that merits the nme of “ his- 
he had got down. And louder than the cries of tory.” But a sketch of the habits, manners, 
the angry soldiers were those of the little clear- and influence on society, for good or for evil, of ! 
staroher, whose apartment had been so uncere- the curious tribe of Parisian “ Romans” may be ' 
moniously disfigured. Tho would-be captors considered worthy of record, the rather, as sun- j 
were baffled—^they swore they were baffled by dry efforts, vain upon the whole, have been made ■ 
the devil himself! ia latter days to acclimatise certain ofl'sboots of 1 

But the Evil One had had no need, even were the tribe in our own country. We may not 
he so inclined, to interfere in the matter. The know thorn under that ethnological distinction 
little Protestant olear-stareher had eontrived which the Parisian people have bestowed upon 
very cleverly ^fe’Hiutwit the soldiers. That she ra* them. But we have heard of them under the 
■efilnnlier ways was certain, for while every man, name of “ Claqueurs,” or the generic appellation 
woman, or cluld, except herself, was in cbmnio- of “LaCl^ue.” 

tiwi on the arrival of the military, she remained The tribe can boast of very considerable 
st her wash-tub, rubbing away, and listening^to antiquity. In the times of the degeneracy of i 
the uproar and the blows overhead, as if nothing ancient Rome—perhaps even their origin might | 
at all unusual were the matter. Biere she wmi, be traced to a far remoter period were their j 
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serious history ever to be written—they ap¬ 
peared nnon the stage of the civilised world 
as hirea "lamenters.” These were the 
days when inoonsolable Eoman families hjred 
mourners to follow their deceased relatives 
to the sepnlohre with a due amount of sobs 
and tears—when red eyes had their price, 
dishevelled hair received its stipulated payment, 
and tom garments were remunerated tariff. 
It is not quite certain whether, in those days, 
the last degree of inconsolable despair might 
not have been bought at its due price, and a 
frantic mourner purchased, by a pension to his 
surviving family, to fling himself into the grave 
and be buried, or burned, along with the “ dear 
departed.” That the descent of the.se modern 
mercenary applauders may be traced from these 
ancient mercenary lamenters, in a distinct an¬ 
cestral line, can admit of little doubt in the 
mind of a thoughful archaeologist, when it is 
seen that, to this day, the tribe still bears, in 
Trance, the name of “ Romans.” 

Mr. T. Sauvage, in his History of the French 
Stage, attributes the origin of the, “ Clarpie” to 
a certain Chevalier de la MorliJre, to whom lie 
gives the pompous title of “ First of 1 he Gla- 
quenrs.” Bat the anecdote in which he relates 
how this strange gentleman vagabond, libertine, 
and duellist, himself an aatlior, hissed upon the 
stage, revenged himself by “ d.immng” i,he pieces 
of other authors, and was finally cajoled by his 
enemy Dorat, the dramatist, into applauding 
Borat’s pieces, and ensuring them success for a 
consideration—however true, proves nothing as 
I to the origin of tlic custom. 

I The “ Claqueur,” first so culled, was at the 
; commeucemeiitof his connexion witli theTlieatre, 
simply a volunteer, ill paid, or jiaid only by the 
! recompense of free admission to see the play, in 
return for the applause bestowed. He was 
; j usually a friend of the liairdresser, or dressmaker 
,! of tlie theatre. But the thing throve ; and bc- 
I came a trade. It prospered more and more, 
j The tribe of “ Romans,” huiiiblo and cautious at 
I first, the mere sujiplicating li;mgcrs-ou of suhor- 
' dinates, t lie servants of servants, felt their ground 
I as they advanced, increased and flourished. The 
I invading force gradnallj gained a knowledge of 
j its power ; and the power, once established, was 
I boluly maintained. From slaves, the “ Romans” 

I rose to be masters—masters of the position, 

I masters of the stage, masters of the managers, 

I I authors, artists. A gneriUa warfare was carried 
on for some time with the public. But the 
" Romans,” whose supremacy was no longer 
professionally disputed, held their heads too high 
to have their sceptre ravished from them by 
such vulgar disaffection as the opposition of 

' public voices. _ After some bitter struggles, the 
“Romans” triumphed. The field of battle was 
their own; and it has remained theirs ever since. 
To this day, there are rare occasions when the 
public makes a weak show of fight against its old 
enemy, the “ Claque.” But these petty e.meutes 
are regarded with contempt by “ Romans” as 
poor revolutionary outbreaks of low conspira¬ 
tors. The public is crushed by the one igno¬ 


minious term “cabale,” much alter the same 
fashion as in early days of English Worm, a re- 
oaleitrant Liberal was aasailea by Toir tcaigues 
with tlie condnsive epithets of “ Atheist and 
Raditml.” 

No paraUol can be found to the elevation of 
the “ Romans” except in the rise of the fensily 
of Rothschild, from the poor hawker Anselm, to 
an allied power swaying the destinies of Eurt^. 
What had been a mere peddling trade became 
a profession, openly professed. As’ in the pa¬ 
rallel case, a grander name was to be found. 
The designation of “ Claqueur,” which had long 
been coarsely used in vulgar mouths, was dis-. 
dained. The “Claqueur” now called himself 
an “ Entrepreneur de Succes Dramatiques.” 

Not many years ago, the law reports ctf the 
daily Farisian papers published in detail a re¬ 
gularly drawn-up document, by which it ap¬ 
peared that a “ success-contractor,” as the 
plaintiff styled himself, had entered into an en¬ 
gagement with the manager of one of the first 
theatres in Baris to supply him with a certain 
quantity of successes, for a certain number of 
pieces, in return for stipulated and duly ceded 
prerogatives, privileges, and advaiitams. These 
advantages consisted, principally, bat by no 
means exclusively, of a certain number of tickets 
given to him rvn/y night, for his own disposal 
and profit; of the whole pit upon first repre¬ 
sentations ; of so many boxes and stalls, and other 
little pickings, too numerous to mention. On 
his part, the dramatic success-contractor agreed 
to provide a certain nuinbor of men “de¬ 
cently dressed ” to applaud, and also to be pre¬ 
sent liimself, ill order to direct the when, where, 
and how, of the applause to be bestowed—also 
to attend all the rehearsals of new pieces, to 
arrange with tlie author the points where the 
applause was to be introduced, and finally to 
come to the manager’s room, when required, to 
eonsiilt with linii as to what actors, and, more 
especially, what actressen, were to be particu¬ 
larly applauded and supported. This extra¬ 
ordinary contract, so degrading to art, honour, 
and truth, was looked upon as a strictly legal 
document. 

The tribe is enrolled in various regiments, 
one of which is attached to every theatre in 
Baris. Each regiment is commanded by a 
chief—a superior officer—a general—^not only 
in his own esteem, but in occasional parlance. 
He calls himself, “Entrepreneur de Succes 
Dramal iques on Chef.” The vulgar pnblic call 
him “ Chef de Claque.” To bis person are at- 
laclied inferior officers, as adjutants, who are 
regularly employed “ upon the staff.” In their 
various capacities, they all command the great 
herd, the common soldiers of the regimen^ the 
well-drilled privates of—if the ignominious 
term must be used—“la claque*’^Besides the 
main body, however, which, with its 
ing officer, takes up its aggressive position in 
the pit of the theatre, there are a variety of 
ailiea troops, less recognised by tiie enemy, the 
public, who are disposed about the house as 
outstanding pickets. Their titles are as extra- 
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ordfaiary as ^ their functions ate various. The 
“ Rieur,” eii»loyed for farces, is a common-place 
indiviilual. The profession of “ laugliter” is not 
a difficult one; it is easily filled, and is poorly 
remunerated. But the “ Moueheur,” or blower 
of the nose, and flourisher of the Moket-hand- 
kerchief at a new pathetic play, is looked upon 
as a somewhat, superior officer. Still higher 
stands the “ Sangloteur,” or Sohher, whose 
business is sufficiently indicated by the desig¬ 
nation, and whose effects have to be studied 
with considerable care. But few rank higher 
than the "Pameusc.” This is the name of the 
. female (generally posted in the first boxes) 
who undertakes a fainting-fit, or convulsions 
ad libitum—in other words, “qui se pame” 
at critical moments. If she provide for the 
night a “toilette sans reproonc,” an embroi¬ 
dered pocket-handkerchief, and a jewelled smell¬ 
ing-bottle, her price rises accordingly. As a 
general ride, she is paid in proportion to the 
sympathy that her elegance, and the weakness 
of her nerves, at the tragic scene, excite. 

To show that these revelations of the manners 
and customs of the “ Homans” are not merely 
jocular, but are stated in earnest, reference 
need ouly be made to a scene which, according 
to the reports of the Parisian papers, took 
place, not very long ago, in a Parisian court of 
justice. A female witness was asked by the 
i judge the customary question, “ What is your 
I profession?” “Monsieur lo juge,” was her 
I answer, “je m’dvanouis” (1 faint). The com¬ 
passionate judge, thinking she was then aud 
there about to swoon from emotion, ordered a 
glass of water to be presented to the astonished 
lady. The question as to her profe,ssion was 
then again repeated. The same answer, “ Mon¬ 
sieur le juge, je m’dvanouis.” “ You don’t mc.aii 
to say is your profession?” exclaimed the 
judge, now getting angry. “Unquestionably, 
monsieur lo juge,” she replied. Au explanation 
followed, and it came out that she was a thca- 
I trical pameuse. 

Another variety of skirmisher employed on 
special and important occasions, is the “liifcr- 
tocatcur,” or “ Interruptciir,” who was ouly in 
latter years employed in the army of “ Homans.” 
This ally represents a very innocent individual, 
who, led away by the excitement of the drama 
represented, is supposed totiikc it all foriuduial, 
and who apostrophises the villain, or wicked per¬ 
secutor. The interruptcur is generally turned 
out of his box, hustled, captured, and led aw ay 
by confederate policemen, laughing in their 
sleeves. But the perfoimauee of liis little 
scene is usually crowned with a great success 
—fertile piece! Not too often used, the in¬ 
terrupter generally carries the day iu favour of 
the “Roman” cause on doubtful occasions. 
But anothcpfrally, still more seldom placed on 
.service, is the “ Siffleur.” The “Lisser” 
of a piece, if he chooses the exact moment of a 
turn in the minds of the audience favourable to 
the new drama, is generally received by tlie 
genuine public with the cry of “ A bas la cabale!” 
and is ignominiously put down and put out. But 


the office of “ Biffieur” is of a very ticklish and 
highly diplomatie nature. It requires to be 
performed with a delicacy of tact, and a nicety 
of appreciation of the very “nick of time,” 
which render it unsafe in any but clever and 
experienced hands. It is a superior office, be¬ 
stowed with care, well remunerated, and seldom 
resorted to but on highly important occasions. 

Whatever the leader of the tribe of Parisian 
Homans may have been when ho had not 
stuped liighor in rank than the now ignominious 
“Claqueur’—^and there is every reason to 
surmise that, in those days, his attire was as 
shady as his avocations, and his linen as doubt¬ 
ful as his social status—^the success-contractor 
cu chef is now a gentleman who dresses well, 
keeps his brougham, and, in bis moments of 
leisure when not occupied by his literary avoca¬ 
tions, lounges, cigar in mouth, along the Boule¬ 
vards, where lie will catch hold of the arm of 
any dramatic autlior, who may he one of his 
“clicnfs”—tlie very comedy of non-complicity 
being no longer considered worth the trouble of 
acting—aud will talk over with him the pro- 
grc.s.s, or presumed effect, of his new piece. He 
considers himself a very important collaborateur. 

In tills re.spcct his vanity is fostered by the 
fact, that, under some circumstances, the manu¬ 
script of a new piece is placed in his hands 
by the manager, lor his perusal and judgment, i 
previously to its being put upon the stage, j 
On occasions of rehearsals of importance, lie 
never leaves the theatre. He pulls out his note¬ 
book, and marks down with care the strong ' 
and noak points, the scenes to he brought out, !' 
(lie situations to be emphasized, the passages to |' 
be encored, the exits and entrances to be pecu- ' 
liarly favoured, and the dangerous points to be 
feiiclcrly nursed. He never scruples lo give his j 
advice to author and manager, or to suggest ; 
changes and “cuts;” aud he is much affronted 
if not listened to. Wlicn the morning of I, he 
great general voliearsal arrives, he summons ' 
Ins troops, gets into an upper box in (he centre 
of the house, draws out his opera-glass and his 
note-book, and arranges his plan ofbal tie for the 
imporlant evening. He generally disposes a 
square battalion in the centre of the pit, a dozen 
or more of sharpshooters at each flank, a mou- 
clieiir or two, particularly well dressed, in the 
stalls, a sangloteur in the balcon, a few choice 
spirits in the gallery, and—in the case of a 
doubtful melodrama—an interrupter in the 
upper boxes. 

On the oce.'isioii of a first representation, the 
contractor is in all his glory as general-in-cliief. 
lie has already drilled the troops under his com¬ 
mand ; and he now monopolises the whole direc¬ 
tion of tlio battle. He disdains to shirk the i 
responsibility of being in the midst of the mfiHe, 
and takes his position in the centre of his forces 
in tlie pit, witn an aide-de-camp on cither side, 
to whom bo occasionally condescends to address 
a few remarks. Look down from the amphi¬ 
theatre or balcony, and you will see the compact 
mass of the Homan army, distinguishable by a , 

I certain precision of manner, an official rigidity 
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of bearing, an indescribable air of having come 
• for business, not for amusement. The general 
may be recognised at a glance, by his Sstinc- 
tioQ of carriage and dress. When a volley of 
applause is to be fired, the manner of giving the 
word of command, is not, invariably the same at 
all theatres. In some establishments, the general 
waves his hands duly clad in white kid gloves, 
‘over his head, much after the fashion of the 
most elegant of orchestra conductors. The s^al 
is given in three movements—“ Make ready!” 
“Present!” “Pire!” The general slowly sinks 
his head; the fire ceases; the artillery of 
hardened hands is stopped. At other theatres, 
as, for instance, at the Grand Opdra—the Aoadc- 
mie Impdrialc—the general indicates his com¬ 
mands for the various manoeuvres, with a stout 
gold-headed cane. At the moment wlien the 
Stas' of command is raised, the fire bursts out. 
But it does not cease all at once. Tlio cane is 
lowered a few inches; and certain of tlie troops, 
according to previous arrangement, drop their 
fire I again a few inches, and certain others 
stop; it is lowered altogetlier; and the last 
fainter volley stops. This manmuvre gives a 
spuriously genuine air to the applause. 

The success-contractor en chef never himself | 
condescends to applaud. He only glances his 
! eagle eye over his columns to see that every 
' man docs his duty. Woe betide the unhappy 

I neophyte who should dare applaud for pure gra¬ 
tification, before the order is given, or who should 

I venture to prolong his exercise after the retreat 
I is beaten. 

I Wlien the battle is won or lost—and it is 

I generally considered won on tlie first niglit, 
however it may be lost afterwards—the snccess- 
contractor en chef goes lieliind the sceue.s to 
congratulate author and manager, and to roeeive 
congratulations in return. On those occasions, 

j he again ofters suggestions for the alteration 
ii or suppression ot dangerous passages, over 

II which, lie will tell them, it required all his 
i 1 special tact and talent (not to say “ genius'’) to 

II carry the piece. But, besides author and ma- 
I: nager, he has other “ clients” to visit, ami upon 
; all must be bestowed a word or two. Tlicse 
!, clients are the actors and actresses, most, if not 

all, of whom pay their blaek-mail tribute to the 
1 : chief. Some subscribe to him for their applause 
! by the year, others by the month, others for one 
I particular part, others “ for that night only.” 
All are pretty sure to be more or less discon¬ 
tented, because some pet .effect has been not 
sufficiently “ warmed up,” some curious grimace 
has been left unappreciated, some trait of genius 
has been overlooked, and, above all, because 
some rival has been better treated. But the 
Homan general is accustomed to the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the aUists. He smiles, shrugs his 
shoulders, and retires from the theatre with the 
proud conviction that glory, art, fame, literary 
merit, are all his own—all due to him! Aud so 
th^ are! 

The Homan success-contracting system does 
not always save a bad piece from its just fate. A 
I rude public will occasionally hiss dulness, or, in 

I 


a meny mood, utterly "damn” apiece by shouts 
of ironical applause, which drown this systematio 
efforts of the well-drilled Homans. The publip 
has occasionally adopted another mode of asserte 
ing itself against the dictatorial power of the 
Homan general. It has quitted the theatre by 
deCTees and detachments, and left the Homans 
inporious roasters of tho field of battle. The 
Romans still applaud to empty benches; and 
the piece is dead! 

The "Homan” government of' theatrical 
matters tends to produce an effect diametrically 
opposite to that originally intended. It has long 
smee crushed and smothered any expression of. 
real admiration on tlie part of the puDlio. Men 
have grown ashamed and afraid of demonstrating 
their feelings, and of assimilating themselves to 
the noisy hireling applauders around. The true 
Parisian never applauds. Moreover, the system 
compromises the fortunes of theatres, and tends 
materially to injure dramatic art by rendering 
all actors subservient for the applause they seek 
or the disapproval they shun, to a tribe of 
fellows, who make themselves not only tho 
applauding friend of the artist when sufficiently 
paid, but Ills dire enemy, if not satisfied to the 
iuluess of their greed. It tends to lower dra¬ 
matic literature, by inducing dramatic authors 
to bo negligent of their works, the reception of 
wliicli depends upon the salaried caprice of a 
lierd of illiterate men. Worse than all, it has 
nearly succeeded in killing the one real friend of 
dramatic art, tho public. When authors, actors, 
managers, all bow before the “ Roman” sway, 
regardless of the rights and privileges of that 
friend, it cannot be longbefore its decease will 
be tlms recorded; “Died of inanition, the 
Parisian Public, starved out of the theatres by 
Its enemy, ‘la Claque.’ ” 


A NEAR SHAVE. 

“ It was the worst passage wc ’ad ’ad since 
the ’eavv gales,” said the official person who 
was always seen under conditions of rapid 
motion, and whose function 1 heard designated 
under tlic character of “ Stoord !” Through the 
watches of the night I had heard that cry Dome 
to me under every conceivable inflexion, even 
abo\ c the fury of the elements; in a key of 
agony; a key ot low groaning; a key of stem 
siiircriiig, betokening the strong mind disdaining 
to yield to mortal throes; a key of shrieking 
despair; finally a key of low exhausted gaspings, 
more akin to a piteous whine than to any distinct 
shape of articulation. I need not be ashamed to 
own, where suffering was the badge of so large a 
tribe, that mine was the voice in the frightful 
hold ot the Oitond packet-ship that took this 
piteous passive form of complaint. What was 
the force of those “ ’eavy gales” aBudai^Wjv 
the “ Stoord” as his standard of comparison, l 
had no means of (letermining. I did not at the 
moment care about having the means of deter- 
mining anything human. 

• I was going abroad, and for a month pre- 
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Tiotts bad in/orined people tiist 1 was going 
abco^ and 'bad been congratulated on going 
abroad. I fell a natural elation at the prospect. 
I reeoileot the ghastly reality with which this 
boastful elation presented itsdf to me during 
that ni^bt of suffering. Physiologists—or psy¬ 
chologists is it?—may account for this odd 
phenomenon; bu^ it came back on me many 
mimy times, always in the society of the 
"Stoord.” Loathed familiar! loathed in. every 
diieotiOD, even in the useful insignia of his office! 
Yet this was dearly but the ravings of a dis¬ 
organised system, for in his own obscure hue 
he was to a certain d^rce a ministering angel. 

The most extraordinary feature of this malady 
was, that during its paroxysms 1 did not care the 
least for Grace Barkins. That tremendous pas¬ 
sion which had been consuming me for months 
as with a slow fire, suddenly went out. I fouud 
I did iBjt care for Grace Barkins; no, no more 
. than if I were at the bottom of the sea. I never 
even thought of Grace Barkins, and yet two 
months before- 

My father had interfered, interfered sternly, 
and with dramatic action. Hu had said, 
“Charles Alfred, this mtaif not go on. This is 
sheer insanity.” On my remonstrating feebly, 
he good-naturedly declined to make me mo¬ 
rally responsible for my ads, and said I was a 
foot I was to put tlie thing out of my head, 
and try to think of being a man. It was high 
time to try and think of being sensible. 1 was 
getting old, &c. Thus encouraged I withdrew 
from the interview. A little gentleness, luiy, 
i even a more flattering tone lu these lomon- 
i strances, would have done much. But as it was, 

; I felt outraged. It was presently proposed ttiat 
j I should travel abroad. 1 chimed in eagerly 
' with the proposal, simply because 1 heard that 
i she—may 1 without disrespect call her the 

j 1 Charmer, or Idol of my Affections P — had sud- 
!' denly gone abroad. But for obvious reasons 1 
j; disguised my alacrity. At parting, ho, the Blind 
j! Patent—I mean blinded—yut money into my 
j j hand, and bade me fry and not be a fool. A 
retort rose to ray lips ; but I felt a something 

I j in me—in my hand I mean—which enjoined me 

I I to forbear and fafe all from my parent. 

I say I never once thought of the Idol (a.s I 
,! may call her for short) down in the awful 
Ij cabins of tbo Ostend packet. But with rcturn- 
i I ing consciousness, and when my tottering frame 
11 was being assisted ashore by a humane mariner, 
j j the image of the Idol began to return. When 
, I was fairly ashore, or oit shore, the image of 
' the Idol presented itself even under engaging 
;, conditions. Prom private information which I 
ij had received (to use a happy phrase), I had 
, learned that the Idol was residing at a Belgian 
town, the name whereof is not now of the least 
consequence. It was but a couple of hours away. 
t jM .-.; :j to KISct the Idol. A few moments’ delay 
; 1 ' ilofeorate the human figure, and then I would he 
ready to meet the Idol. Suddenly the humane 
; niariner, who, stimulated by the manner in whiph 
j I Ms charitable behaviour had been recompensed, 

■ bad taken on Mmsclf the duty (for which 1 was im 


capable) of recovering mj luggage, came to 
report that All was Lost—I mean, that he could 
not discover it. His efforts were unavailing 
and again, assisted by the humane mariner, I 
had to return and try and identify it mys^. It 
was bat too true, my Little All was gone: and, 
under Little All, I include personal Thien, new 
best black superfine walki^ coat, ditto vest: 
ditto superior extra milieu doe^n trousers 
(these are extracts from an account with whi^ 

1 was favoured shortly after), with other articles 
of wearing apparel, and becoming personal 
attire. The Little All had been left benind at 
Dover. It was a blow, for the articles bad 
been got with an especiM end; that end, I am 
not ashamed to own, was the dazzling of the 
Idol. This, coming on the preceding blow— | 
or blows—received on the voyage, nearly pros- j 
trated me. This was a moral stroke, the others 
were more in a physical direction; drawing a | 
line and adding up both, I made a sum, the 
amount of whicli 1 could scarcely bear. i 

It w'as a sore discoui’agemont, and I knew not 
wbat to do. How was I to present myself to I 
the Idol in my present state of disrepair ? for in ; 
disrepair I was, both in general tone and phy- i ■ 
sical condition. I was dilapidated and ruined, j 
so to speak, and yet I could not dally at Ostend | 
until the last toiulst arrived. I was distracted, < 
for I knew that she, the Idol—but not a bit | 
more than many of lier sisters—leaned a good 
deal on the vile trappings of outward humanity. , 
Hearing the wliistle of an engine just departing, ,, 
I leaped into the train, into llie solitary com- |' 
partineiit of a first-class carriage. SometMng i 
would occur to me in that retirement. j 

1 had every coiiCdeuco in the Idol: she was, 
after all, not made in the common mould, or, I 
may say, of the common: she was generous, j, 
noble. I could not supply the want accident i 
bad deprived me of, for 1 do not blush to own , 
my means would not suffer me to compass a \ 
fresh outfit. Such reckless outlay was not , 
within the programme which liad been early in- ! 
culcaled into my youthful mmd. I took my 
seat in the departing train. , 

I noted the conductor, who came round to 
view our tickets: a man in dross and figure j 
made exactly after the pattern of the favourite ]• 
portraits of that popular freebooter, llobcrt or ^ 
Eobbi Hood. He was in Lincoln, or, more i 
strictly speaking, Belgian green, very tight and 
dapper, and bad a horn bung about him by j 
what seemed a thick green bell-rope. He bad i 
a rough red beard, sbmetbing like the diagrams ; 

I have seen of band carding-machines, used, I ' 
believe, in the preparation of flax, which gave 
him an unpleasant raspmg effect, almostjiaiMal. i 
He spoke to me both rouglily and gruffly; but , 

1 made him no reply, which seemed to fret and I 
exasperate him. He addressed me in his own ! 
language, which was unintelligible to me, and I ‘ 
thought it was not unreasonable that I should ! 
have the privilege of replying to him in my own, |' 
takii^ the chances that it might be inteUigible j ■ 
to him. I spoke calmly, and, I hope, as was ' 
becoming an English gentleman. I explained i, 
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to hiio my misfortune, and asked Mm Ms advice. 
‘•Seriously,” I said, “ I do not reckon on ■your 
assistance in recovering my lost property. You 
have, of coarse, your own special sphere Of 
duty. I cannot se so unreasonable as to expect 
on to travel out of your own particular round, 

at if- 

I At this point he rudely twitched my ticket 
! from my fingers, “snipp’d” it with the favour- 

I ite instrument of Ms profession, and departed 

I growling what I now believe to be a volley of 

I profane and horrible oaths. I looked after Mm 
! from the window, and saw him pointing to my 
I carriage in conversation with a brother of the 
I cloth (of the Lincoln green cloth), whose beard 
suggested also two black carding-macMnes. 

I They were both laughing and growling toge- 
j thcr—a curious instance of that combination of 

drollery and low humour which 1 have found in 
foreign nations. 1 could not forbear sinib'ng 
and nodding good naturedly at them in return, 
in order to promote the good feeling which 
should subsist between inhabitants of different 
countries. 

! We started to a blast of tlie horn of the Eobin 
Hood guard. Alone in my compartment, 1 
|! thought of my situation. In an hour I should 
I meet her, the Idol, face to face; she lovely, fresh, 
fair, radiant; I unkempt, draggled, dishevelled, 

! generally awry and tumbled, and in a stale of 
j ruin. The prospect was terrible. In an absent 
; and reflective way I passed my hand over my 
jj chin, and became conscious ol a rude rasping 
' I feel, that spoke volumes of personal degradation. 

; I At that moment I had a perfect consciousness 
of the squalor, as 1 may term it, of my per- 
’, sonal appearance. 

Stay! 1 recollected I had with me a port¬ 
able leather dressing-case, which rolled up flat, 

' like a convenient surgical iiistrumeut-casc. It 
j; could be carried in the pocket or in the bo¬ 
som. It was in the bosom at that moment, 
j, Blessed device! Happy forethought! 1 had 
seen a diagram of the apparatus in Mr. llnid- 
! i shaw’s useful Guido, and nad promptly secured 
it. It coiitaiuod a glass, a pinoushiou, a pair of 
,' scissors, a penknife, razors, and a little pot of 
soap. What could be simpler? I could not 
: I restore the beauty of my wearing apparel; but 
:■ as to the personm squalor, hero was a dress¬ 
ing-room with no one to intrude on my pri- 
. '■ vacy. 

\ It was raining heavily. 1 put back my collar 
I leisurely, I bared my throat, I took out the 
portable razor and felt its keen edge, I look out 
! ^ the portable glass and took a hasty glance. I 
j; was shocked at the change which one night’s 
I. suffering had wrought. Eyes bloodshot and 
j' strained, checks wan and haggard, mouth drawn 
i' down : the whoM, with the effect of the tliroat 
j bare, giving a wild haggard air diflicult to do- 
; scribe. With a sigh 1 put by the glass, and, in 
I a musing, absent fashion, began to whet my 
j razor on my hand. I would hold the little pot 
of soap outside the window to catch the natural 

I. moisture, and then (still whetting my razor)- 

I I heard a guttural cry! The Ited Beard was 


at the window gesticulating... I. stopped in 
amazement. In an instant he mtid Ste door open 
and was beside me. 1 had forgotten thM on 
these foreign lines the guards have unrestricted 
access to every part of the train even vrlm in 
motion. It is impossible to describe the sava^ 
unaccountable manner of the man. He. even 
rudely caught bold of my arm and tried to seize 
the useful article I was preparing for my toildtte. 

1 wiss amazed at Ms incomprehensible behaviour, 
and remonstrated in my orvn toi^e witliout 
eS'ect. He continued Ms horrid guttural lan¬ 
guage, and actually shut up my razor and put it 
in Ms pocket. I remonstrated with Mm cmmly, 
still in my own tongue, but without effect. At' 
last it all flashed upon me. I was violating one 
of the established rules of tho company by con¬ 
verting one of their carriages into a dressing- 
room. 1 could not forbear smiling at my own 
stupidity at not guessing this before, and I 
assumed a gentler tone. 

As we were approacMiig a station, be got up 
and left me, taking with Mm my property. 1 
remonstrated (in my own tongue), but ineffec¬ 
tually. The value of the article was, in a money 
point of view, contemptible, but, at that mo- 
mcnl, it was to me beyond all price. With¬ 
out it I was helpless, stranded, hideous. He 
sternly rcfu.sed to restore it, and even locked 
both doors U])OU me. When the train started 
again, I was conscious of the view being sud¬ 
denly darkened, and of two figures—Slack 
Beard and Bed Beard—looking in upon me 
steadily. Red Board was pomting me out to 
Ms fellow. Presently Bed Board came in, and 
sat down beside me. I again demanded my 
property. He shook his head. I tried to ex¬ 
press contrition, if in my ignorance of the man¬ 
ners and customs of a foreign country I had 
outraged any of their regulations. He again 
shook Ills head. His behaviour was gettiqg 
most niysteriou.s. What did he mean ? Perhaps 
he had designs on other articles of iiiiiic; pos¬ 
sibly my purse. The lonely carriage my help¬ 
less coudilion, everything favoured his nefarious 
purpose. Tiistautly an idea flashed upon me. 

1 would not submit further to tMs degrading ,, 
espionage. 1 would “descend,’ to use their 
own phrase, at tho first convenient station, , 
privily and secretly withdraw into a private j 
waiting or refreshment room, and finish my j 
personal decoration. , i 

He had to depart presently, to gather up his ! 
tickets. Odious Red Beard! I watched my i 
opportunity when Ms back was turned, opened I 
the door very softly, and crept out. But in an | 
instant he emerged from a buffet, where I ij 
believe he had been imbibing some artificial i 
stimulant, rushed at me, oallefto Black Beard, 
who was inside, also I believe engaged with some | 
stimulant, aud they both rushejL^ mo. In a i 
second they had seized me by eaoinfhn, ^ 

forced mo back into the carriage, discharging'** “ 
oaths and profane language which shocked me. 
Mysterious, unaccountable behaviour! What 
eouid they mean? No matter; at the next re¬ 
sponsible station I would lay the whole case | 
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beiore the person in autbority. This should be 
i brought to a crisis. 

: About every five minutes, either Black Beard 

i or Ked Beard looked in from the outside, in their 
1 progress along the focitboard, stared at roe for 
some moments, and disappeared. It was out- 
r^ooiu. But no matter. Meanwhik 1 was 
still dilapidated, ruined, dishevelled, and drag¬ 
gled. I knew my appearance .to be abject and 
repulsive; and yet I was denied an opportunity 
of getting-into any smooth respectable shape. 
My little pocket-glass showed me an odious 
spwtacle. At lagt here was the station. I was 
_ to " descend,” as they called it. It was Malines, 

' Bruges, Brussels—no matter where it was. It 
makes no difference in the interest of this narra¬ 
tive. None in the least. All I have to say is,, 
that—0 moment of degradation and Immilia-' 
tion!—as the “convoy” (that I believe to be 
tbo correct phrase) glided in, 1 distinctly saw 
the face of the Idol, with a female friend of the 
Idol’s, and a male friend of the Idol’s, standing 
there on the platform, scanning the interior of 
the carriages with a scrutinising gaze. 

With a spasmodic motion, I buried my face 
in a handkerchief, to escape recognition. Per¬ 
haps I was too late. Most likely 1 was. On 
second thoughts I was not, for I laughed grimly 
at tbe notion. The squalor and neglect with 
which I was as it were begrimed, had no donbt 
done their work of disppiise but too well. Ha! 
ha! » 

They were serutinising the interiors eagerly. 
They were high np. They would soon be low 
down. Stay. There was one last chance. What 
if there were some quiet nook, some off-shoot to 
the refreshment-room, where a wretched huul cd 
persecuted passenger miglit enjoy, s.ay fen 
minutes’ solitude, and might sliavc, or scrajie, 
with or without water. 

. They had turned and were coming down. In 
a second I had bounded from ttic carriage. In 
the shock I rebounded against a Belgian officer 
in spectacles, who fell heavily. 1 learned after¬ 
wards that his spectacles were broken on the 
asplialt. I did not stay to pick him up. 1 was 
considered a brutal Englishman. No matter. I 
still urged on my hcadjong career. Here was 
the refreslimeut-room filled with hungry crowds, 
and here a little to the left was a door. Quietly 
and without noise, I opened it; there was a 
passage, and beyond the passage a door. I 
opened the door, and discovered a pretty little 
room—a bedroom. Possibly the station-master’s; 
not impossible the station-master’s wife’s draw/j 
ing-room, for there were lace and mu'iig Q^ 


I glass, and there was a little girl of about five 
years old on a stool at the fire, reading a picture- 
book. A pretty picture of childish innocmice! 
Was ever mortal man so fortunate! No one 
had followed: I was unobserved: everything 
favoured: there was a kettle singing on the 
bob. This last interposition seemed almost 
miraculous. Hot water ready. It was mar¬ 
vellous. Without a second’s delay 1 took off 
my handkerchief, threw back my collar, bared 
my throat, and got out my sole surviriug razor. 
Ill a few minutes it would be over, and 
then- 

The child began to cry—howl, perhaps, would 
be mole the correct term. I had noted a scared 
look on the child’s part when I first entered. No 
wonder; it was pardonable in the child. I ap¬ 
palled it into silence by seizing it by the arm, and 
dealing it a ferocious glance, and then began to 
whet my razor. Not a moment was to be lost. 
I got some hot water from the kettle, bared my 

throat ouce more, threw back my head, and- 

The child began to howl dismally once more. It 
was too annoying. Trying to assume the furi- 
ousness of an ogre—just for the moment—I 
rushed at it, cau^it it by the arm, and playfully 
made passes at it with the razor. At that moment 
the door was flung open, and Ked Beard, Black 
Beard, men m blouses, porters, women, aud 
passengers generally, all came rushing in. In an 
instant Black Beard and Ked Beard had me 
eaoli by an arm, and my sole surviving razor 
was snatched from me. Worse than all, I saw 
the Idol, and the two friends of tlie Idol, point¬ 
ing at mo with something like horror. 

There is no need to dwell on that painful his¬ 
tory. They—saw me in my degradation, 
ill the full measure of my degradation : squalid, 
odious, repulsive, in tlic hands of the consti¬ 
tuted authorities. That wretched Ked Board 
was my banc, lie hated me because I had not 
fee’d him abundantly. They tried to make up 
some absurd story of my attempting my own 
life with a razor, in a railway carriage; of my 
being mad, and dangerous, and afterwards trying 
to destroy a young child with the same deadly 
instrument. I did not mind their cliarges, not 
in the least. What I did mind was the squalid 
spectacle I presented to the Idol, who I saw 
turn away from me with unconcealed disgust. 
No wonder! Their interest and testimony as to 
my saneness, saved .me from any ineonvenience : 
bul.tfe' Iuol came out of t'lf'prdcal, cliauged. 
,§tic never got over tliat vision,\she never was 
the same to me afterwards. I'l^anuot blame 
her. , 
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CUAPIER XIVI. 

Ip we could always know at the time what we 
are doii^! 

Two ladies carried a paper to Whitehall out 
! of charity to a stranger. 

I Therein the elder was benefactress to a man 
i she never spoke of but as “the Wretch;” the 
' younger held her truant bridegroom’s heart, 1 
i may say, in her hand all the road, and was his 
; protectress. Neither recognised the handwriting: 

1 for no man can write his own hand with a toolh- 
! pick. 

I They reached Whitehall, and were coudneted 
i up-stairs to a gentleman of pleasant aspect hut 
' powerful brow, seated in a wildci-ness of letters. 

He waved his hand, and a clerk set them chairs: 

I he soon after laid down his pen, and leaned 
! gravely forward to hear their business. They 
! saw they must waste no lime ; Julia looked at 

her mother, rose, and took Alfred’s missive I o 
his desk, and handed it him with one of her elo¬ 
quent looks, grave and pitiful. lie seemed 
struck by her beauty and her manner. 

“ It was pinned on my parasol, sir, by a poor 
jirisoner at Drayton House,” said Mrs. Dodd. 

“Oh, indeed,” said the gentleman, and bcg.iii 
to read the superscription with a cold and wary 
look. But it thawed visibly as he read, lie 
opened the missive, and ran his eye over it.- The 
perusal moved him not a little: a generous flush 
mounted to Ids brow; he rang the hell sharply. 
A clerk answered it; the gentleman wrote on a 
slip of paper, and said earncstlj’, “Bring me< 
every letter that is signed with that name, and 
all our correspondence about him.” 

He then turned to Mrs. Dodd, and put her a 
few questions, which drew out the main facts 1 
have just related. The papers were now brought 
in. “Excuse me a moment,” said he, and ran 
over them. “ 1 believe tbe man is sane,” said 
he, “and that you will have enabled us to baflle 
a conspiracy, a heartless conspiracy.” 

“ We do hope he will be set free, sir,” said 
Mrs. Dodd piteously. 

. “ He shall, madam, if it is as Jlffispeot. I will 
stay bore alt night bujtl wiliii§tder this case; 


and lay it before the Board myself -without 
delay.” 

BJulia looked at her mother, and then asked if 
it would be wrong to inquire “ the poor gentle¬ 
man’s name.” 

“Humph !” said the ofiioial; “ I ought not to 
reveal that without his consent. But stay 1 be 
wiU owe you much, and it really seems a pity he 
should not have an opportunity of exprcssitlghis 
gratitude. Perhaps you will favour mo with 
your address; and trust to my discretion: of 
course, if ho docs not turn out as sane as he 
scem.s, I shall never let him know it.” 

Mrs. Dodd then gave her address; and she 
and Julia went homo with a glow about the 
heart selfish people, tlmnk Heaven, never know. 

Ilnconsoiously these two had dealt their enemy 
and Alfred’s a heavy blow ; had set the train to 
a mine.. Their friend at the ofiieo was a man of 
another stamji than Alfred had fallen in with.* 

Mc.antime Alfred -w-as subjected to hourly 
mortifications and irritations. He guessed the 
motive, and tried to baffle it by calm self-posses¬ 
sion : but this was far more difficult than here¬ 
tofore, because his lempei- was now exacerbated • 
and his fibre irritated by broken sleep (of this 
poor David was a great cause), and his heart 
inflamed and poisoned by that cruel, that corrod¬ 
ing passion, jealousy. 

To think, that while he was in prison, a rival 
was ever at his Julia’s car, making more and 
more progi-ess in her heart 1 This corroder was 
his bitter eonipanion day and night; and perhaps 
of all the maddeners human cunning could have 
invented this was the worst. It made his 
temples beat and iiis blood run boiling poison. j| 
Indeed, there were times when he was so dis- 
tempered by passion that homicide seemed but 
an act of justice, and suicide a legitimate relief. 

For who could go on for over carrying IIcU in 
his bosom up and down a prison yard? He 
began to go alone: to turn impatiently from the 
petty troubles aud fathomless egotism of those 
afflicted persons he had liitherto foi^rf his sore 
heart to pity. Pale, thin, and wo-ffilgoBgi^ 
walked the weary gravel, like the lost ones L 
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iiiat Sail otSbli^ whose hearts weie a dewonr- 
hig fire. Even an iasMCtor with a mbed e^e 
woulti no longer li»Te oistingtt^hed him at first 
sight from a lunatic erf iiie unhappiost dass, the 


Ipse suura edena hominum resligia yitans. 

Mib. Ardibold looked on and saw this sad 
si^t not with the pity it wonld once have caused, 
but with a sort of Wtter triumph lightened by no 
pleasure, and darkened by the shadow of coming 
remorse. Tfet up to this time she bad shown 
none of that inconstancy of purpose which marks 
• her sex ; while she did go far to justify the poet’s 
charge; 

Uor Hell a fury like a woman scorned. 

Eoofcc had a hint to provoke Alfred to violent 
such as would justify them in subjecting so 
popular a patient to bodily restraint, composing 
draughts, and olber (luick maddeners. Itooke 
mitered into the game zealously from two mol ives; 
he was devoted to Mrs. ArchbolJ, and he hated 
Alfred, who had openly defied him and mortified 
Ins vanity about Prank Beverley. 

One Saturday Alfred was ordered out to walk 
with llooko and Hayes and Vulcan, lie raised 
no objection; suspected, felt homicidal, sup¬ 
pressed the impulse, and by this .sclf-commntid 
he got time to give that letter to Bcierloy with 
instructions. 

But, all the walk, he was sayiug to lamself that 
Juba was in the house, and he was kept away 
from her, and a rival with her; this made him 
sicken and rage by turns. He came back in a 
state vergii^ on fury. 

On enieiTiig tiic yard poor Beverley, who had 
done his bit of coutung, and Ity reaotiou now 
relapsed into extra siinplioii.y, canto nuiiiiiig, and 
said, “ I’ve done it; she has got it.” 

' “ Wliat have you done ? IVliolias got wlialt'” 

“'Don’t tell, lihniik.” 

“If you don’t, I’ll shako your life out, yo 
young blackgttard,” cried Kouke.seizitig him and 
throttling him till he was black in tlic faro. 

Alfred’s long-pent fury broke out: be gnaslied 
his teeth and dashed his fist iii Hooke's ttioe. 

Rooke bellowed with pain and auger, and, 
rushing at liim incaul ionsly, received a stinger 
that staggered him, and nearly eloseil his right 
eye. He look the hmt, and put himself in a 
posture tliat sliowcd he was skilled in the art of 
self-defence. He stopped two blow.s neatly, and 
returned a heavy one upon the iibs. Alfred 
staggered back some slops, but steadied himself, 
and, as Hooke rushed in loo hastily to improve 
his advantage, caught liim heavily on the olher 
eye, but lost liis own balance a little, winch 
enabled Hooke to close; tlion came a sharp shoit 
rally of re-gehoing Wows, and Hooke, not to be 
1? gra hold of his man, and a wrestling bout 
ensued, in which Alfred bei:^ somewhat weakened 
by misery and broken rest, Hooke’s great weight 
andbtrength enabled him, aflera severe strugjc, 
to fall with his antagonist under him, and knock 
, the breath out of his body for the moment. iPhen 


Hayes, who bad stood i»ndenlly aloof, came in 
and he^d handcuff liim'; tliey could not walk 
up and down him far tie Robin, who stood by 
with a professiowd air to see fajrplay, 

“Ah, cold iron is- your best Wianee,” he said 
satiiiciilly. “ Never yon mind, sir: you hit quick 
and welt: I’d back you at long odds in the ring: 
both Ms peepers are in deep mounung.” Ho 
added, “A cow can beat a man wrestling.” 

'VVlien Alfred was handcuffed they turned him 
loose. It soon transpired, however, that he was 
now a dangerous maniae (Formula), and to he 
confined in the noisy ward. 

On hearing tins he sow the trap he had fallen 
into; saw and trembled ; he asked himself what 
on earth he should do; and presently the sayiug 
came back to Mm, “ And this is the highest stroke 
of art to turn evil into good.” lie argued thus: 
IVolf’s love of money is my great evil: he will 
dcstro) me for money, do anylMng for money. 
Then sup))ose 1 offer Mm money to be honest, 
lie begged an interview with Dr. 'Wolf on busi¬ 
ness. 'Xliis was accorded at once. Ho asked tiic 
doctor plump whether he received a large sumto 
detain him under pretence of insanity. 

“ Not verj-, considering the trouble you Some¬ 
times give, Mr. Ilardio,” was the dry reply. ■ 

“ W'dl, then, justice shall outbid rascality for 
once. I .am a smic man, and you know it; a 
man of my word, and you know it. I’ll give 
yi,u a thousand pounds to let me out of this 
place.” 

Dr VVolHs eyes sparkled. 

“ Yon shall have :uiy bond or security you 
like; iiiiJ the money within a week of my de- | 
livenmee,” j 

Dr. YVoir s.aid he should bo dcbgbtcd to do i!, ; 
if he could eouseicniiously. j 

At this jjieee of hyiiocrisy Alfred’s cheek red- 
(lencil, and he c.nild not speak. i 

“ tWcll, well, I d.5 sec a j^reat change in you j 
for llie belter,” said Dr. YVolf. “If, as 1 sus- | 
pool, you arc convalescent, I will part witii j 
joi! without ii thousand pounds or a thousand • 
pence.” 

Alfred stared. IIadhcmistakcuMsm.au? I 
“ ril tell you what, tlioiigh,” said (he smooth | 
doeior. “I have got two pictnre.s, one by ; 

Raphael, one by Corregio.” | 

“ 1 know them,” said the quick-witted Alfred; 

“ they are worth more than a thousand pounds.” 

• “ (if oour.se tliey are, Imt I would take a thou- j 
sand pouinte from t/M.” 

“ I’hrow me in my libeity, and I’ll make it 
guineas.” 

“ Wc will sec about that.” And with this 
undcisliuiding the men of business parted. Dr. 
Wolf eousulled Mrs. Archbold then and-tiiore. 

“ Impossible,” said she; “ the law would dis¬ 
solve bucli a bargain, and you would be exposed 
and rubied.” 

“.But a thousand pounds!” said the poor 
doctor. 

“ Oh, he offeriM me more than that,” said, 
Mrs. Arehbold. 
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" You don’t mean to say so; when was that P’ 
• “ Do you remember one Sunday that I walked 

him out, to beep dear of Mrs. D^d? Hswe you 
not ohserved that I haye not repeated the expe¬ 
riment?” ■ 

“ Yes. But I re^ don’t know why.” 

“ Will you promise me fidthfully not to take 
any notice if I tell pu f ” 

! The doctor promised. 

Then she owned to him with manifest re¬ 
luctance that Alfred bad taken advantage of her 
kindness, her indiscretion, in walking alone with 
him, and made passionate love to her. “Ho 
oftered me not a thousand pounds,” said she, 
“ but his whole fortune, and his heart, if I would 
fly with him from these odious walls i that was 
I his expression.” 

I Then seeing out of a comer of her eyo that the 
dootor was turning almost green with jealousy, 

1 this artist proceeded to describe the love-scene 
I between her and Alfred, with feigned hesitation, 

I yet minute detail] only she inverted the parts; 

I Alfred in her glowing page made llie hut love; 

! she listened abashed, confused, .lud iried alt she 

I could think of to bring him to better sentiments 
; She concluded tins chapter of history inverted 
j with a sigh, and said, “ So now he hates me, 1 

believe, poor fellow.” ' 

,! “Do yon regret your refusal?” asked Dr. 

, Wolf uneasily. 

“ Oh no, ray dear friend. Of eonr.se my Jiidg- 
. I raent says that few women at my age and in niy 
position would liave refused. But we pour 
'■; womeu seldom go by our judgments.” And siic 
. I oast a tender look down at the docloi’s feet. 

. I In short, she worked on him so, that he left 
I Alfred at her disposition, and was no sooner 
: gone to his other asylum six miles oil', than the 
calumniated was oouduclod by Hajes and Uooke 
, through passage ai'ter passage, and door aftei 
, door, to a wing of the building coimceled willi 
the mam part only by a covered way. As they 
neared it, strange noises became audihlip FamI 
' at first, they got louder and louder. Singing, 

; roaring, bowling like w'olves. Alfrod’.s llosh 
began to creep, ile stopped at tlie cmcred 
; way: he would have fought to Ins last gasii 

I I sooner than go further; but he was haiidculfed. 
He appealed to the keepers; but he had used 

i I them both too roughly; they snarled and forced 
j; him on, and shut him into a common flagged cell, 
i with a filthy truoklc-bed in it, and all the ve.sscls 
Ij of gutta-percha. Here he was suiTOuuded by 
! I the desperate order of maniacs he at present 
11 scarcely knew but by report. Throughout that 
' I awful: night ho could never close his eyes for the 
,1 horrible unearthjy sounds that assailed him . 

;; Singing, swearing, howling like wild beasts! 

His right-hand neighbour reasoned liigb of faith 
i and works, ending each pious argument with a 
;, sudden rhapsody of oaths, and never slept a 
! i wink. His left-hand neighbour alternately sang; 
j I _ and shouted, “ Cain was a murderer, Cain was a 
||' murderer]” and howled like a wolf, making 
!, night hideous. His opposite neighbour had an i 


audience, and every now and then iMvered in a j 
high nasid key, "Let us curse and prayV’ vary- | 
ing it sometimes.thus: “Brethren, let u* work 
double tide^.” And then he would deliver a Ic^ !, 
fervent prayer, and follow it up immediately with 
a torrent of blasphemies so terrifie that coming | 
in such a contrast they made Alfred’s body wet , 
with perspiration to hear a poor creature so de^f 
his Creator. No rest, no peace. When it was . 
still, the place was like the grave; and over and 
anon loud sharp tremendous burst a thunder- ; 
clap of curses, and set those poor demented , 
creatures all yelling again for half an hour, , 
making the tombs ring. And at clockdike in¬ 
tervals a harmless but dirty idiot, who was 
allowed to roam the ward, came and chanted 
through the keyhole, “Everything is nothing, i 

and nothing is everything.” j 

This was the only observation be had made for ' 
many years. j 

His ears assailed with hoiTors, of which you j 
have literally no conception, or shadow of, a con- | 
oejition, his nose poisoned with ammoniacal | 

vapours, and the peculiar wild-beast smell that j 
marks the true maiiiar, Alfred ran wildly about j 
his cell tiyuig to stop his ears, imd trembling for j 
liis own reason. When the fearful night rolled j 
away, and morning broke, and ho could stand on 
his Inickle-bcd and see God’s boar-frost on a 
square yard of gr.ass level with his prison bare, 
it refresEed hi.s very soul, and affected him 
idrao.st 10 tears. Ho was then, to his surprise, 
lakcu out, and allowed to have a warm bath and 
to breakfast with David and the rest; but I sus- ^ 
pect it was done to watch the effect of the trial i 
ho had been submitted to. After breakfast, j 
having now no ])laee to go, he lay on ’a bench, j | 
and llicrc exhausted natiu'o overpowered him, j 
and he fell last asleep. _ j,' 

Mrs. Arelibohl came by on purpose, and saw 11 
him. 11c looked ver.v pale and peaceful. There p 
\va.s a cut on his forehead due to Hooke's jl 
knuckles. Mrs. Arehboid looked down, and tlie I 
young figure aud Jiaughty face seemed so unre- i 
Mstiug aud peaceful sad, she half relented. That , 
did not, however, prevent her setting her female j I 
spies to watch him more closely than ever. |; 

lie awoke cold hut refreshed, aud found little |! 
Beverley standing by him with wet eyes.' Altied ! 
smiled aud liold out his hand like a captive |j 
monarch to his faithful vassal. “They shan’t ij 
]iut you in the noisy ward again,” sobbed Frank, j I 
“ Tlus is your last night here.” ! ■ • 

“Ily, Frank, you rascal, niy boots!” reared ; 
Hooke from uu open window. 

“ Coming, sir—coming!” , 

Alfred’s next visitor was the Robm. He came | 
wbi-spering, “It is all right with Garrett, air, . 
and he has got a key of the back^rit ^ kuk yon 1 
must get back to your old room, or?!^c&ff--.4iw 
work.” ! 

“Would to Heaven I could, Hobin; another j 
night or two m the noisy ward will drive mo ; 

1 think.” j 

" Well, .sir. I’ll tell yon what you do : which i ■ 
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ym all bsTe, to do it at odd times: hold a candle 
to the devil: here she oomes: 1 thmk she is 
everywhere all at one time. Bie Bobin then 
sauntered away, affecting nonchalanee; and 
Alfred proceeded to hedd the candle as directed. 
“Mrs. Ardibald,” said he timidly, rising from 
his seat at her approach. 

“Sir,” said she haughtily, and affecting sur¬ 
prise. 

" I have, a favour to ask you, madam. Would 
yon be so kind as to let me go back to my room ?” 

“ What, you have found I am not so powerless 
as yon thought.” 

"I "find myself so weak, and you so powerful, 
that—you can afford to be generous.” 

“I have no more power over you than you 
have over me.” I 

“Iwish it was so.” 

“I’ll prove it,” said she. “ Who has got the 
key of your room? Hayes?” She whistled, 
and sent for him; and gave him the requisite 
order before Alfred. Alfred thanked her warmly. 

She smiled, and went away disposed to change 
her tactics, and, having shown him how she could 
tomant, try soolliing means, and open his heart 
by gratitude. 

But presently looking out of her window she 
saw the Bobin.and him together ; and somehow 
they seemed to her subtle, observant eyes, to be 
plotting. The very suspicion was fatal to that 
(rfSoer. His discharge was determined on. 
Meantime she set her spies io watch him, and 
tell her if they saw or heard anything. 

Now Mrs. Archbold was going out to tea that 
evening, and, as soon as ever this transpired, the 
keepers secretly invited the keeperesses to a 
party in the first-class patients’ drawing-room. 
This was a rare opportunity, and the Robin and 
Garrett pnt their heads together accordingly. 

In the dusk of the evening the Robin took an 
opportunity and slipped a new key of the hack 
gate into Alfred’s hand, and told him tho trick 
was to be done that very night: he was to get 
Thomson to go to bed early: and, instead of 
taking off his clothes, was to wait in readiness. 
“We have been plying Hayes already,” said the 
Robin, “ and, as soon as th is off, we sliallhoens 
him, and get the key; and, while they arc all 
larking in the drawing-room, off you go to Merri- 
mashee.” 

“Oh, you dear Robin! Ion have taken my 
breath away. But how about Vidoan ?” 

“Oh, we know how to make him amiable: a 
dog-faneier, a friend of mine, bas provided the 
ondeniable where dogs is concerned; whereby 
Garrett draws the varmint into the scullery, and 
shuts him in, while I get the key from the 
other, /f’s all ri^ht.” 

“M, Rc)ifc?inj” said Alfred, “it sounds too good 
What ? this my last day here!” 

The minutes seemed to creep very slowly iM; 
eight o’clock came. Tlien he easily persiiiiii 
David to go to bed; Hayes went up 
locked the door for them: it closed . 

lock. Hayes was drunk, but Jiri|^6af^neiplme, | 


and insisted on the patients putting out their 
clothes; so Alfred mode up a bu^o for his 
portmantean, and threw it out. &yes eyed it 
suspiciously, but was afrmd to stoop and inspect 
it closer ; for his drunken iastanet told him he 
would pitch on Ins head that moment; so he 
retired gmmbline^ and dangling his k^. 

At the end of the corridc* he mrf Mrs. Arch- 
bold full dressed, and with a candle to W hand. 
She held the candle up and inspected torn; and 
a little conversation followed that sobered Mr. 
Hayes for a minute or two. 

Mrs. Arohbold was no sooner gone to her little 
tea-party than all the first-olass ladies and gentle¬ 
men were sent to bed to get a good sleep for the 
good of their health, and the keepers and 
keeperesses took their place and romped, and 
made such a row sleep was not easy within 
hearing of them. They sat on the piano, they 
sang songs to a drum aooompaaiiment played on 
the table, they danced, drank, flirted, and enjoyed 
themselves like schoolboys. Hayes alone was 
gloomy, and morose: so tho Robin and Garrett 
consoled him, drank with him, and soothed him 
with the balm of insensibilily: in which condition 
they removed him under charitable pretences, 
and searched his pockets in the passage for the 
key of Alfred’s room. 

To their infinite surprise and disappointment 
it was not upon him. 

The fact is, Mrs. Archbold had snatched it 
from him in her wrath, and put it in her own 
liocket. How far licr suspicions went, how much 
her spies had dLsoovered, I really don’t know; 
but somehow or otlier she was uneasy in her 
mind, and, seeing Hayes to such a state, she 
would not trust him during her absence, but 
took the key away with her. 

The Robin and Garrett knew nothing Of this, 
■aud wore all abroad; but they thought Rooke 
must have the key; so they proceeded to drink 
with him, and were just about to administer a 
really effective soporific in Ids grog, when they 
and all tho merry paiiy were suddenly startled by 
violent ringing at the bell, and thundering and 
halloaing at the hall door. The men jumped to 
their feet and balanced themselves, and looked 
half wild, half stupid. The women sat, and 
began to scream: for they had heard a word 
that bas terrors for us allpeculiar terrors for 
them. 

This alarm was due to a personage hitherto 
undervalued in the establishment. 

Mr. Francis Beverley had been TniuKrao. So 
now, finding all the patients boxed up, and their 
attendants romping to the drawtog-room, he 
lighted seven fires, skilfully on the whole, for 
practice mdees peifeot; but, sihgular oversight, 
he omitted one essential ingredient in a fire, and 
that was the grate. 

To bo plain, Mr. Francis made seven bonfires 
of bed-cnrtains, chairs, and other combustibles to 
the servants’ garrets, lighted them contempo¬ 
raneously, and retired to the basement, convinced 
he had taken the sorest means to deliver his 
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friead ont of Drayton House; and with a oertain 
* want of candour tliat characterises the weak^ 
prooeeded to black his other bod masters' ^oes 
with aingolar sssidnity, 

Biere was no wind to blow the flame; but it 
was a clear frost; and soon flery tongues shot 
out of three garret-windows into the .night, and 
'lurid gleams burnished fonr more, and the old 
house was bumiitg merrily overhead, and ringing 
with hiiarity on the flrst floor. 

But the neighbours saw, pointed, wondered, 
comprehended, shouted, rang, knocked, and 
surged round the iron gate. “ Fire! fire! fire!” 
and “ Fire!” went down the road, and men on 
horseback galloped for engines; and the terror- 
atriokeu porter opened and Ihe people rushed in 
and hammered at the hall doors, and, when Hooke 
ran down and opened, “ Fire!” was the word 
that met him from a score of eager throats and 
glittering eyes. 

“ Kre! Where P” he cried. 

“ Where! Why, yo« are on fire. Blazing!” 

He ran out and looked up at the tongues of 
flame and volleys of smoke. “ Shut the gate,” 
he roared. “Call the police. Fire! fire!” And 
he dashed back, and calling to the other keepers 
to unlock all the doors they had keys of, ran up to 
the garrets to see what could be done. lie came 
out awe-stricken at what be saw. He descended 
hastily to the third floor. Now the third floor 
of that wing was occupied principally by servants. 
In fact, the only patients at that time were Dodd 
and Alfred. Hooke called to the men below' to 
send Hajes up to No. 75 with his key directly; 

, he then rau down to Ihe next floor; of which be 
had keys; and opened all the doors, aud said to 
the inmates with a ghastly attempt at cheerM- 
I ness, belied by bis, shaking voice, “ Get up, 
gentlemen; there is a ball and supper going on 
below.” He was afi-aid to utter the word “ lire” 
to them. The other keepers were as rapid, each 
on his beat, and soon the more ratiouid patients, 
took the alarm anti were persuaded or driven out 
half dressed into the yard, where they cowered 
together in extremity of fear; for the fire began 
to roar overhead like a lion, and lighted up the 
whole interior red and bright. All was scream¬ 
ing and confusion; and then came a straggle 
to get the incurable out from the basement story. 
There was no time to handcuff them. The 
keepers trusted to the terror of the scone to cow 
them, and so opened the doors and got them out 
anyhow. Wild, weird forms, with glaring eyes 
and matted hair, leaped out aud ran into the 
baU, and laughed, and danced, and cursed m 
the lurid reflexion of the fires above. Hell 
seemed discharging demons. Men recoiled from 
them. Aud well they did; for now the skylight 
exploded, and the pieces fell tinkling , on the 
marble hil fast as hail. The crowd recoiled and 
ran ; but those awful figures continued their 
gambols. One picked up the burning glass and 
ground it in bis hands that bled directly: bat he 
felt neither burn nor cut. The keepers rushed 
in to withdraw them from so dangerous a place; 


ail but one obeyed with sudden tameness : that 
one struggled and yelled like a deidon. In the 
midst of whicb fearful contest came a sudden 
thundering at a door on the third floor. , 

“What is thatforied Hooke. ' • 

“ItisMr. Hardie,” screamed the Hobin. “fxsu 
have left him looked in.” , , 

“ I told Hayes to let him out long ago.” 

“But Hayes hasn’t got the key. You’ve got 
it.” 

“ No, no. I tell you Hayes has got it.” 

“No, no! Murder! murder! They are dead 
men. Hun for Mrs. Archbold, somebody. Ban! 
Here, hammers, hammers! for God’s sake oome 
aud help me break the door. Oh Hooke, Hooke!” 

“As I’m a man Hayes has got the key,”cried 
Hooke, stamping on the ground, and white with 
terror. 

By this time Garrett had got a hammer, and 
he and Wales rushed wildly up the stairs to 
batter in the strong door if they could. They 
got to the third floor, but with difficulty; the 
smoke began to blind them and choke them, and 
fiery showers fell on them, and drove them back 
smarting and choking. Garrett sank down gasp¬ 
ing at the stair-foot. Wales ran into the yard 
uttering pitiful cries, and pointing wildly up¬ 
wards: but before he got there, a hand h^ 
broken through the glass of a window up in the 
third floor, the poor white hand of a perishing 
prisoner, and clutched the framework and tore 
at it. 

At this hand a thousand white faces were now 
upturned ariud groans of pity and terror, such as 
only multitudes can utter. Suddenly those 
anxious faces and glistening eyes turned like one, 
fur an attempt, wild aud uninteUigible, but still on 
attempt, was about to be made to save that hand 
and its owner out of the very jaws of death. 

Now amongst the spectators was one whofe 
life aud reason were at stoke on that attempt. 

Airs. Dodd was hurrying homeward from this 
very neighbourhood when the fire broke out. 
Her sou Edward was coming at nine o’clock to 
tea, aud, better still, to sleep. Ho was leaving 
the fire brigade. It had disappointed him; he 
found the fire-escape men saved the lives, the 
firemen only the property. He had gone into 
the busluess earnestly too; he had invented a 
thing like a treble pouch hook, which could 
be fastened in a moment to the end of a rope, 
and thrown into the window, and would cling 
to the bare wall, if there was nothing better, 
and enable him to go up and bring life down. 

But be had never got a olmuoe to try it; and, 
per contra, he was on the engine when they 
went teai'iug over a woman and broke her arm 
and collar-bone in the Blackfiia^s ^ad ! and 
also when they went tearing over TiH® ‘^6’wr. •.; t, 
fire-dog aud crippled him. All this seemed out 
of character, and shocked Edward; and then bis 
fniither could not get over the jacket. 

In a quart er of an hour he was to take off the 
obnoxious jacket for ever, and was now loung- 
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ilig.at&e Bfotion smokmg a sbori. l^llie, when a; 
li^ galloped up crying "iFire P’ 

"All right 1” Edward, giving a whiff. 

" merer 

. “Imnatio Asyhm. Drayton Hoiae.” 

Guess how Icmg before the horses were to, and 
the engine tearing at a gallop down the road, and 
the firemen Ahonting "Eire ! fire !” to clear the 
way, and Edward’s voice the loudest. 

mien the report of fire swept townward past 
Mrs. Dodd, she turned : and saw the glow. 

“Oh dear,” said she, “that must he some¬ 
where near Drayton House.” And full of the 
tender fears that fill such bosoms as hers for 
those they love, she could not go home lill she 
had ascertained that it was not Drayton House. 
Moreover, Edward’s was the nearest sfation; 
she had little hope now of seeing him to lea. She 
sighed, and retraced her steps, and made timid in¬ 
quiries, but could gain no clearinfomiation. Pre¬ 
sently she heard galloping behind her, and the fire¬ 
men’s wild sharp cry of fire. An engine drawn by 
two powerful brown horses came furiously, .all on 
fire itself with red paint and polished steel 
gleaming in the lights : helincted men clustered 
on it, and out of one of these helmets looked a 
face like a lighting lion’.'-, the eyes sodilalcd, the 
countenance in such towering excitement, the 
figure half rising from his seat as though gallop¬ 
ing was too slow and he wanted to fly. It was 
Edward: mother and son caught sight of one 
i anoUier as the engine, thundered by, unci he 
gave her a solemn ardent look and pointed to¬ 
wards the fire ; by that burning look and eloquent 
gesture she knew it was somel.hiug more than a 
common fire. She trembled and could not move. 
But this temporary weakness was followed by an 
influx of wild vigour ; she forgot her fortj -lvi'o 
years, and flew to hover round the fire nstliclioii 
rfnind water. TJnfortunately she was too late to 
get any nearer than the road outside the gates, 

I the crowd was so dense. And, while her pale 
face and anxious eyes, the eyes of a wife and 
a mother, were bent on that awful fire, the 
human tide flowed swiftly up beldnd her, and 
there she was wedged in. She was allowed her 
foot of ground to stand and look like the rest— 

' no more. Mere unit in that mass of panting 
humanity, hers was one of the thons.'inds of 

I upturned faces lurid in the light of the now 

1 blazing roof. She saw with thousands the hand 
break the window and clntch the frame: she 

J gasped with the crowd at that terrible and pite¬ 
ous sight, and her bosom panted for her fellow- 
creature in sore peril. But what is this? The 
mob inside utter a great roar of hope; the crowd 
outside strain every eye. 

A gleaming helmet overtops the outer wall. 
It is a firom^^ .mounting the great elm-tree in the 
yard. The crowd inside burst in a 
‘ Cheer. He had a rope round his loins ; his face 
was to the tree. He moimted and mounted like 
a oat; higher, and higher, and higher, till lie 
reached a branch about twelve feet above the 
Window and as many distant from it .laterally : 

the crowd 'dieortd him totily. But Mrs. Dodd, 
half distractod with terror, fi^loiied them not to 
enwipiage him. "It »' my chfld!” she cried 
despairingly; "my poor reckless darling 1 Come 
down, Edw^; for your poor jnothtw’s sake, 
come down.” 

“ Dear heart,” said a woman, “if jsithe lady’s 
son. Poor thing !” ! 

“ Stand on my knee, ma'am,” said a coal- 
heaver. 

“ Oh no, sir, no. I could not look at' him for 
the world. 1 can only pray for him. fBi, good 
people, pray for us !” And she covered her flice, 
and pra.ved and trembled and sobbed hyste¬ 
rically. A few yards behind was another woman, 
who had arrived later, yet like her was wedged 
immovable. This woman was more- teiTor- 
stricken than Mrs. Dodd : and well she might ; 
for she knew who was behind that fatal window : 
the woman’s name was Edith Arohbold. The 
flames were now Icapii^ through the roof, and 
surging up towards heaven in waves of fire six 
feet high. Edward, scorched and half blinded, 
managed to fasten his rope to the bough, and, 
calculating the distances vertical and lateral he 
had to deal willi, took up rope accordingly, and 
laniiclicd himsdf into the air. 

The crowd drew their breath so hard it 
sounded like a murmur. To their horror he 
mi.ssed the window, and went swinging back. 

Tliere was a cry of dismay. But Edward had 
never hoped to leap into the window; he wont i 
swinging by the rope back to the main stem of 
the tree, gave it a tierce spang with his feet, and 
by this moans and a powerful gesture of his her- ; 
eiile.an loins got an inch nearer the window; ! 
back again, aud then the same game ; and so he 
went swinging to and fro aver awidcr and wider 
sp.acc ; and, by letting out an inch of cord each 
sw ing, his flying feel came above the window- 
iedge, tlieu a little higher, then higher still, and 
.now, oh sight strange and glorious—as this hol- 
meled hero, with lips clenched and great eyes 
that stared unftiuching at the surging flames, 
and gleamed supematurally with inward and 
outward fire, swang to and fro on bis frail sup¬ 
port still making for the window—tlie heads of 
all the hoping, fearing, admiring, panting crowd 
went surging and waving to and fro beneath ; so 
did not their hearts only but their agitated 
bodies follow the course of his body, as it rushed 
to and fro faster and faster through the -hot tur 
staned with snow-flakes and hail of fire. And 
those his fellow-mcn for whom the brave fireman 
made this supernatural effort, did they know 
their desperate condition ? Wore they still alive ? 
One little liour ago Alfred sat on the bod, full 
of hope. Every minute he expected to hear the 
Eobin put a key into the door. He was - all 
ready, and ids money in bis pocket. Alas! 
his liberator came not: some screw loose 
again.' Presently he was conscious of a great 
commotion in the house. Eeet ran up and 
down. Then came asmdl of burning. The elm- 
tree outside -was illuminated. He was glad 
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at first; he had a spite against tiie place. But 
• soon he became alarmed, and hammered at the 
door and tried to force it. Impossible. “Mre!” 
rang from men’s voices. Fire crackled above his 
head. He ran about the room like a wild crea¬ 
ture. He sprang up at the window and dashed 
his hand tlirongh, but fdl back. He sprang 
again and got his hand on some of the lighter 
woodwork; he drew himself up nearly to the. 
window, and then the wood gave way and ho 
fell to the ground, and striking the back of bis 
head, nearly stuimed himself; the flames roared 
fearfully now ; anil at this David, who had 
! hitherto sat nneoncerued, started nj), and in 
i a stentorian voice issued order upon order to 
I furl every rag 'of sail and bring the ship to the 
; wind. He bought it was a tempest. “ Oh 
I hnsb! husli!” cried Alfred in vain. A beam fell 
i frinn the roof to the floor, preenrsor of the rest. 
On this David thought the ship was ashore, and 
shouted a fresh set of orders proper to the occa¬ 
sion, so terribly alike are the angry voices of the 
sister-elements. But Alfred implored bim, and 
' got him to kneel down with him, and held Ids 
iiand, and prayed. 

And, oven while they kneeled and Allred 
prayed. Death and Life met and fought for them. 
Under the door, tight as it was, suicl througli tlic 
keyhole struggled a hot siilUiig smoke, merciful 
destroyer ruiming before fire: and the shadow of 
a gigantic figure began to flicker in from Uie 
outside, and to conic and go uiion (be wall. 
Alfred did not know wlial that was, but it. gave 
bim a vague hope; he iirayed aloud as meu firay 
only for their bodie.s. (The crowd beard boo ami 
hushed itself breathless.) 

The smoke iienel ruled faster, blinding and 
stifling ; the giant shadow eamc and went. But 
now the greater part of the roof fell in witli an 
awful report; the blazing timbers Ibmnlcral 
down to the basement with endless clatter of 
red-hot tiles; the walls quivered, and the build¬ 
ing belched skyward a thousand jetsof fire likea 
bouquet of rockcls ; and then a cloud of smoke. 
Alfred gave up all liope, and iireparcd to die. 
Crash! as if discharged from a caniioii, came 
bursting through the window, with the roar of an 
apiilauding multitude and a mother’s unheeded 
scream, a helmeted figure, rope in hand, and 
ab'ghted erect and commanding on tlic floor 
amidst a shower of siiiiuters and tinkling glass. 
“Up men for your lives,” roared this fire- warrior, 
dutohing them hard, and dragged them bolli up 
to their feet by one prodigious gesture; all three 
faces came together and shone in the lurid light; 
and he knew his father and “ the Wrotoh,” and 
“the Wretch” knew him. "Oh!” “Ah!” passed 
like pistol shots’; but not a word: even this 
sirange meeting went for little, so awful was the 
moment, so great are Death and Fire. Edward 
clawed his rope to the bed; up to the window 
by it, dropped his line to fireman Jackson 
plaaW express below, and in another moment 
was hauling up a rope ladder : this he attached, 
and getting on it and holding his own rope by 

L__ 


way of banister, cried " Now men, quick, for 
your lives.” But poor David called <iat desert- 
iag the ship, and demurred, tffl'Alfred assured 
him the captain liad ordered it. He (hen 
submitted directly, touched his fwdock to 
Edward, whom he look for that officoi', and went 
down the ladder; Alfred followed. 

Now the moment those two .figures cmctgj^ I 
from the burning pile, Mrs. Dodd, ,^midy half 
dead with terror for her son, saw and knew her 
husband: for all about him it was as light as day. ■ 
What tenor! what joy! what gratitude! ! 
what pride! what a tempest of emotions! . ' 

But her fears were not ended; Mward, not to ' 

over-weight the ladder, w'eut dangling by his j; 
hands along (ho rope towards the tree. And his | 
mother’s eyes stared fearfully from him to the I 
other, and her heai-t huug tromUiug oa her j 
husband dosoeudmg caul.iously, imd then on bm | 
preserver, berson, who was dangling riougby the | 
hands on that frail support. The mob cheered him 
royally, but she screamed and bid her face again. 

At last both her darling.s wore safe, and then the 
lusty cheers made her thrill with pride and joy, 
till all of a sudden they seemed to die away and I 
the ten-ible lire to go out; and the soro-tried i 
.wife and mother drooiicd her heat) and swooned ' 
away, wedged in and kept from falling by the ! 
crowd. I 

Inside, the mob p.arted and made two rushes, j 
one at the rescind men, oue at the gallant fire- ' 
man. Alfred and David were overpowered with 
curio.si(.y and- sj-mpathy. They had to shake a 
hundred honest hands ; and others still pressing 
on, hurried them nearly off their feet. 

“Gently, good friends; don’t part us,” said 
Alfred. 

“ Ho is the keeper,” said one of the crowd. 

“ Yes, I’m his keeper and I want to get him j 
quietly away. This cxoitcineut will do him harm ! 
else i good friends, help mo out by that door.” ' 

“All rigb(,” was (he cry, and they rushed 
wilh him (o the back door, Hooke, wbo was about 
(weuty yards oil', saw and suspected this move- 
nieiii. Ue, fought bis way and struggled after 
Affrod lu silence. ^Presently, to his surprise, 
Alfred unlocked the door and whipped out with 
David, leaving the door open, llooke shouted 
and halloaed : “ Stop him ! he is escaping,” and 
struggled madly to the door: now another 
crowd had been waiting in the meadows; seeing 
the door opened they rushed in and the door¬ 
way was jammed directly. In the confusion 
Alfred drew David along the side of the wall; 
told him to stay quiet, bolted behind an out¬ 
house, and then ran across country for the bare 
life. 

To bis horror David followed liim, and with a i 
madman’s agility soon caught lujp. . 

He snorted like a spirited horsei'Aii^tqited I 
olieerily, “Go ahead, messmate; I smell blue' 
water.” 

.“Come on then, ” cried Alfred, half mad lam- 
self with excitement, and the pair ran furiously, 
and dashed through hedges and ditches, torn. 
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I Ueedisg, sijlashod, triumijhant; behind them the 
buming medhouse, above them the spangled shy, 
, the fresh free air of liberty blowing in their 
j nostrils, and rushing past their ears. 

I . Alfred’s ehest espied, he laughed for joy, 
1 he sang for joy, he leaped as he went; nor did 
he care where he went. David tooh the command, 
and kept snuffing the air, and shaping his course 
to blue water. And so they rushed along the 
livelong jnight. 

Tree. • 


MY PANTOMIME. 

! Lit me repeat what I have already been 
I privileged to state in these pages, that there is 
nothing of which I am more thoroughly con- 
I winced than that I, the writer of this article, was 
I born a poet.* And when I say poet, 1 desire it 
to be understood that I do not mean a mere 
jinglev of rhymes, hut the real article, fine 
frenzied as to eye, and turned-down as to collar. 
It is of very little conseqiience to me, whether 
you, the reader, believe this or not. 1 believe 
’it; and that is enough for my feelings under the 
heartrending circumstances 1 am about to relate. 
Think of this; think of the poet, your most 
devoted servant, with this conviction at his 
breast, and a five-act tragedy in his pocket, 
being waited upon by the manager of a theatre, 
and asked to write a Pantomime! Imagine 
Moses and Son waiting upon Alfred Tennyson 
with a commission for an ode upon Trousers I 

This is where the sting lay; I had spoken 
to the manager about my tragedy; I had given 
it him to read; he had read it—at least lie 
said so—and sent it back with the opinion and 
decision that it was an excellent tragedy, but 
would not do for his establishment. Then a 
month or two afterwards, witliin a very short 
Ttime of Christmas, he comes to my Immble 
abode in his carriage, aud says: 

“ My dear sir, I want you to write my Christ¬ 
mas Pautomime.” 

Ouoe more call up, in your mind, Mose.s 
making his bow and liis request in the study ol 
the Laureate. I w-as shocked, hurt, wouuded 
in my tenderest part. Write a Pantomime? 
1! I! In my attic chamber I felt as indig¬ 
nant as Andrew Marvel is said to have fdt 
when ho declared his preference for cold mutton 
and virtue in Maidcii-laiic, to whitebait aud 
‘ wickedness in Whitehall. 

“ Sir, I have the bccl of a Dutch cheese aud 
half of a penny loaf in my cupboard, and-” 

I bad got thus to in the preparation of a 
withering and indignant reply to the degrading 
proposal, when the manner interposed : 

“ Yon see, my dear sir, I am in a difficulty. 
Syllabus, who usually does my Pantomime, Las 
t®fi (j{liaf«*8n*liis hands this year. He has the 
'T'Lane aiid the Garden to write, and so he shows 
his gratitude to the man who made him, by 

• See Trapo Case of a Comic Writer, vol. vii., 
page 4<i9. 


leaving me in the lurch. The sccneiy and pro¬ 
perties are ready, and all I want is the opening. 
You must do it.” 

“II I! Mr.MaberlJ.” 

Mr. Maberly said, ej^atibalTy, ^'You.” 

“What on earth, Mr. Maberly, made you 
think of me for such a task R" ' 

“ What made me think of tny dear fellow P 

—why, your tia^dy!” ‘ 

“My tragedy!" 

“ Yes; I read it—did, upon my honour—and 
before I got through the first aot, I said to my¬ 
self, ‘ This is the man to do my Pantomime; his 
style is exactly the thing.’ ” 

Was it to tliis that I had devoted tny days 
and nights to the study of the immortal bard ? 
Was it for this that I had made a pilgrim^ (in 
a very indifferent pair of hoots) to Hs shrine! 
How I restrained myself froiti committing an 
act of violence I do not know ; but T did, and 
I said with terrible calmness ; 

“ Sir, have you come bithet lo insult me ?” 

“ On the contrary,” said Mr. Maberly, “ I 
blue come here to do you a service. Look 
here, now; you arc a youngster; you have 
never had a iiiece produced. You want an in¬ 
troduction. I am prepared lo give you one. 
Write my Pantomime; your name will appear 
iu the bills; the papers and the public will speak 
of vou, and there you are at once, a dramatic 
author, with the market open to you.” 

Beginning to pcrceiic that Mr. Maberly 
really meant well by me, I said sadly, “I had 
other views.” 

“ 1 know you have,” said Mr. Maberly; “ you 
aim at the high-flown sort of thing, tragedy, 
five-act comedy, and so forth. But, my dear sir, 
you must creep before you cau walk; walk before 
you can ruu. Begin with pantomime, then try 
comedy, and no doubt in the course of time you 
will arrive at tragedy. Edmund Kean, sir, 
played harlequin before lie attempted Kicbard. 
Garrick occasionally wrote his own Pantomimes. 
Beginners should not be too particular; take 
my advice, and accept tlie gifts the gods pro¬ 
vide you; 1 cau assure you there is nothing the 
gods are so partial to, as a good Pantomime.” 

Mr. Maberly’s eloquence and persuasive 
reasoning were gradually undermining the foun¬ 
dations of my lofty aspirations. Garrick had 
written Pantomimes, Edmund Kean had played 
harlequin; aud hero was an offer of thirty pounds 
for six hundred lines of doggrel verse. I}fel!, 
there was no harm iu doing what Garrick had 
done, and thirty pounds was more than the 
great Johnson got for Irene. I consented. 

But I stooped only to conquer in the end. I 
resolved that the Pantomime should be the thin 
end of tlie wedge, and that I should eventually 
rend the deep rooted tree of prejudioe and 
debased taste by the tliick end of blank verse 
and five acts. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Maberly, “here is 
tlie scene-plot, and I may tell you that the 
scenes ate all settled, and most of them psunted, 
and yon must manage your story to fit them." 

1 ventured to express some surprise at this 
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arrfuigeraent, -which appeared to me a go@d deal 
like putting the cart before the horse. Mr; 
Manager, however, gave me to understad that 
in the matter of Fautominw, and, ind^d, even 
in the case of drama, he regarded the scene- 
painter as the torse, and the aathor as the cart. 

“No disrespect to you, sir, but in these days 
there’s nothing like scenery. The best of your 
craft 'require the scene-painter to pull you 
through. Don’t suppose for a moment that I 
approve of this state of things. Why should I ? 
What do I give you for the piece ? Thirty 
ounds ! But the transformation scene, with the 
jing fairies, costs me a couple of hundred. Tt 
pens, ink, and paper, were as dear as -wood, 
paint, and canva.s, I couldn’t afford to pay for 
authorship at all. 1 should ha»c to gag it; and 
’pon my word, sir, without any disrespect to 
yon, I think I should get on just as well.” 

Insult upon injury ! but 1 bore it calmly, and 
said, “I think, sir, you nientioncd soinctliing 
about the story of the piece ?” 

“Ah yes, to be sure, (he s(ory; I was nearly 
forgetting that. Let me see; cverylliiiig’s been 
done so, and new tilings arc liaz.ardous. AftiT 
all, there’s nothing like one of the good old 
uui'sery tales; everybody knows the names of 
them. Whnt do you s.iy tc Jack the Giant 
Killer?” 

I said I thought it had been used very ofirn. 

“ Yes, so it has; well. Mother Hubbard 

“ That has been done .also, and very lately ” 

“True; the year before last, 'i'lien Bed 
Riding Hood. But now I remember that was 
done last year. Everything's been done, tlial.’s 
the fact. Never mind; I’ll tell yon what we’ll 
do. We’ll combine two or three of them, and 
make up for lack of what is new by a liberal 
abundance of what is old. So lei us say: 
Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer; or. Old 
Mother Hubbard, Little Bed Riding Hood, and 
the Field of Forty Footsteps. There’s nothing 
netv now-a-days but eomliinatioiis, and there 
you have one ;—though, by the way, you might 
give it a little dash of originality by making the 
number of footsteps fifty instead of forty. The 
alliteration is quite as good, and it show's a dis¬ 
position on the part of the management to give 
as much as possible for the money. Now, set 
to work, there’s a good fellow; 1 shall expect 
the last scene in, by Saturday week.” 

“ One word, sir, oefore you go. I don’t qu ite 
see my way to the—the combination.” 

“ Not SCO your way to the combination ?” 

“Well, not exactly; how am I to connect 
Mother Hubbard with Jack ?” 

" Nothing more easy. Make her his mother 
—or, stop; say grandmother if you can get more 
fun out of her that way.” 

“ And Little Red Riding Hood, sir ?” 

“ Jack’s sister, of course; or his sweetheart; 
which you like.” 

“ And the Field of Forty Footsteps P” • 

“ Oh, well, if you can’t manage that, make it 
• The Thirteen Thieves, or anything that will lit 
and look new. Good morning. 1 shall expect 
you to read on Saturday week, before treasury;, 


not after, mind. Actors can’t listo to any tiling 
with a whole week’s ^ary in ttoir poiiets,” 

And I, a poeta nasoitnr, was Jeft tp topiom- ■ 
plate the scene-plot of llarleqnin Jack ilfe 
Giant Killer; or. Old Mother Hnbbs^, UftWe 
Red Riding Hoo^ and the Field of Forty Foot- , 
steps, and to fill it up with doggrcl rhymes and 
jingling puns. I went to the Mawer and looked 
at my tragedy in sorrow and in shame, with 
iron at my soul and fetters upon my hands, for I 
was tied and bound in the service of Momns. I 
took my tragedy out and read a portion of it. 
When 1 came to where Cromw^ bids them 
“ take away that bauble,” I felt that the words 
wore a reproach to myself. There was my bauble 
lying on the table, in the shape of the scene-plot 
of a Pantomime. I put "Oliver CromwcU in 
: five acts” away, and dragged myself in my cltains 
to my table. 1 sat down to write: “ Scene First. 

—Cottage of Old Mother Hubbard. Motlierllub- 
bard preparing breakfast. Jack asleep in bed.” 

It was a long time before I got any further; but 
at length, after much excogitation, I succeeded in 
hammering out the opening scene. I read it over 
to myself aloud. Whether it was in the dWogue, 
or in the manner of reading it, I don’t know, but 
It seemed to me that the opening scene of my 
Pantomime sounded very like the opening scene • 
of my tragedy. Mother Hubbard’s admonition j 
to Jack was quite in the vein of Queen Henri- 
etta’a address to her son, Prince Charles. i 

1 began to sec that I was not equal to the \ 
task 1 had undertaken. My key was a deal too | 
high. But how was I to lower it, to unscrew it ! 
down to the proper pitch ? I had no books of i 
Pantomimes to read and study, and of course | 
there were no Pantomimes being played in No- i 
vember that I could go and see. In looking ! 
through the theatrical advertisements in the 
papers, however, 1 saw that a burlesque wife 
running at one of the houses. That was as i 
near an approach to a Pantomime as I could ! 
have. I resolved to go that very evening and j 
.study it. I went and sat for two hours in the 
front row of the pit, with my chin resting on 
the back of the orchestra, and my eyes fixed 
on the stage. I studied the method atten¬ 
tively and minutely, and, with the puns and 
parodies ringing in my ears, went home to write. 
With an entirely new inspiration 1 re-wrote the 
scene between Jack and his mother, and this 
time it was not so like the tragedy. Still it 
seemed to be wanting in the breadth and fami¬ 
liarity of expression -which characterised my 
model. For example, I had made Mother Hub¬ 
bard bid Jack “shake seductive slumber from 
his eyes,” and also inform him that “ Labour 
awaited him at the garden gate,” expressions 
which were undoubtemy neat, but not by any 
means of the gaudy character wffichvtocomcs a 
Pantomime. A friend of great experiewSffetlling '.r. 
on me while 1 was struggling -with this diffi¬ 
culty, recommended the use of the slang dic¬ 
tionary, and kindly lent me a copy. The study 
of this work enabled me to jnake great improve¬ 
ments in my MS. Thus for "eyes,” I wrote 
"peepers';” for "head,” “nut;” for “liands,” 
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“ mawleys ;”"and where any one was told to vaniadt 
or go aw'ay, I substituted “ book it,” or “ walk 
yonr chalks.” Wlien I bad made these and 
shnilsT alterations, my feiead declared that the 
dialt^ue was much funnier; though he thought 
it might be stdl further improved by a little 
peppering h«« and there. By peppering I 
unemntc^ him to mean the insertion of puns, 
and I flattered myself that 1 had introduced a 
go«i many Veiy excellent puns already, “ Ah! 
mj dear fellow,” said my friend and counsellor, 
"that’s where you make the mistake. Your 
OTBS are too good. It’s the bad ones that tell. 
Here, for example, you have 

“'Jack. Mother, a great long ogre’s at the 
door. 

Mother Hub. A great long ogre, say youP 
That’s a bore.’ 

"That’s not bad, certainly; but it is too 
tame for the highly educated taste of the pre¬ 
sent day. Put it in this way, for example; 

“ ‘ mother Hub. You must be wrong. 

" ‘ Jack. No; ’twas a great long ogre. 

“ ‘ Mother Huh. Oh, g’long.’ ” 

“Excuse me,” I said, “ biit I don’t quite see 
the-” 

" Not see it! Long ogre—oh, g’loug. The 
sound, according to the pronunciation, is pre¬ 
cisely the same.” 

“Yes, but tlie sense?” 1 said. 

“ Sense! If you stick at sense you will never 
succeed in this branch of literature.” 

Acting upon this friendly advice, I set to 
work to pepper my production with puns after 
the approved model. 1 am hound to confess 
that it was hard work, and 1 soon began to 
perceive that it was absolutely necessary in 
many instances—indeed in most—to change the 
natural subject of the dialogue entirely, in order 
td introduce them. Eor instance, finding the 
word “ opportunity” inaspcecb, and endeavour¬ 
ing to pun upon it, 1 arrived at “ liop-or-two- 
ni%” and “ /lopera-tune-ity.” Now, as iicithor 
the act of hopping, nor the subject of opera tunes, 
jiroperly belonged to the theme, I was obliged 
to drag them m neck and heels. 1 am quite 
willing to confess that the tragedy never gave 
me half so much trouble. There 1 was, all day 
long, huntiug through Johnson’s Dictionaiy for 
wonis to pun upou; and, oftener than not, when f 
had twisted them about, and turned them upside 
down and inside out upon slips of paper, no pun 
would eome of it, and 1 had to take another 
word mid repeat the same process. Possibly 
you are not aware what it is to go to bed and 
dream of puns, and beat the devil’s tattoo on the 
counterpane in-the effort to produce couplets. 

The manager called several times to see how 
I was getting on. I read the scenes to him, 
and he w^jifedsed to say they would “ do.” He 
■did nof’bSlow any h^her praise; candidly con¬ 
fessing that he made it a point never to praise a 
piece until he saw how it went with the iiudi- 
enoe; and what the newspapES.p»jid of it. Evun 
then, he was not disposea "rijvBa’exteavagaatly 
eulo^tic, unless he iouad fiifl wsrranty for so 
being, in ihe treasury. ; 


At the appointed time 1 proceeded to the 
theatre to read the piece to the company. I 
had long looked forward to that bright iky,; bat, 
now tliat it had come, it was not so bright as my 
fervid fancy had painted it. I had pictured 
myself in a pillared and curtained apartment 
reading to lofty-mannered tragedians assembled 
in solemn oonclave. 1 teund myself in a little 
dark mouldy room, in the midet of a throng of 
low comedians, and singiug chambermaids, and 
acrobats, and ballet-dancers, who paM me no 
respect whatever, but regarded me with marked 
suspicion and distrust. 1 read the piece amid 
dead silence. No one condescmided to laugh 
but the leader of the orchestra; and the low 
comedian told me immediately afterwards that 
that was a very bad omen, for it was proverbial 
in theatres that when the orchestra gave a pre- 
judgment of approval, the piece was almost 
certain to be damned. The grave and solemn 
looks with which all the actors slunk out of the 
room after the reading, made me very uneasy, 
until the prompter assured me that they always 
did that, and made it a rule never to express 
their opinion of a piece until the parts were 
given out. 'I’lm only encouraging face that 1 had 
noticed among the company, belonged,as I found, 
to the pantaloon, who, on my timidly asking 
him what ho thought of my production, said: 

“ Oh, it will do very well, 1 dare say; but you 
SCO the people at this house don’t listen much 
to the o|ieuing: they’re always impatient for 
the comic business.” 

The “ comic business,” I was given to under¬ 
stand, meant the harlequinade, as distinguished 
from the introductory dialogue, which was not 
regarded (from a professional point of view) as 
comic. On one point my friend the pantaloon 
expressed a very decided opimou: The piece was 
too long. 

“ The people here, you see, sir, usually whistle 
through the opening. When tiiey get tired of 
wlusiling, tliey shy ginger-beer bottles, and pull 
up the seats. Take my advice, sir, and cut it.” 

When the parts had been given out, mid the 
actors had assembled on the stage lor rehearsal, 

I found that the young lady who played Jack, 
and the low comedian who played the Giant (on 
stilts), and the second old man who played 
Mother Hubbard (in petticoats), differed frdm 
the pantaloon in toto. The young lady came up 
to me, and, in an imperative manner said, her 
part must be “ written np,” or she would cer¬ 
tainly not play it. She was such a pretty and 
engaging httle lady, that I said i would do any¬ 
thing to oblige her; but, when I spoke to the 
manager about it, lie said she mmt play the 
part or leave the theatre; and when 1 told this 
to the little lady, she said I was a nasty disa¬ 
greeable man, and that 1 might have written up 
her part without saying a word to the manager. 

Tlic leading low comedian, whom I felt proud, 
to meet and know, assumed a hostile atiitude 
towards me at once. On being introduced, Jie 
was willing to shake liands with me, and hope 1 
was quite well; but he clearly gave me to under¬ 
stand that amenities .could go no further while 
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j Ms part roa1«med as it; lofi. Qia esnpisMt pemtttect' iD< do sometliM^ tO/^iitt,.lfiie.peq^e 
wad, tint Me paii was; a great deal too abort, a&d Dp,” it srould be damoed. 
that alKlie best lines were giTeato Jaefc. Whet I lad prided myself partionkrlj p.p«» ,bit 
he wanted me to do, was, to write his pert dp, happy selection of music, and the neatndWiW 
and give him all Jack’s good lines. 1 should, my parodies. Judge of the outrage to my fedfc 
I have .been most willing to oblige tbe leading ings, when Jack declined to sing Come where 
I low oomediaa to toe full extent of my ability; myLoTeliesDreaming,andinsisteduponSad-«- 

I hut to ask JSA to give up her pet lines was ma-link, wito a comic dance. Jack carried hw 
more than I dared do. From what I bad point, and this encouraged tbe Giant to rqeot 

j already seen of Jack, I fdt justified in the belief the King of toe Caimibal Islands,-which was 
j that she'would have met any proposition of the highly appropriate, in favour of I wish I was 
j kind with a hostile demonstration of physical withNaney, whidiwasaproposofnothing; there 
‘ j force. The second old man (owing, as I sub.se- being no Nancy in the piece, and no reason for 
ij quently understood, to the smallness of bis the Giant wishing himself anywhere but where he 
; I salary, and consequently of his importance in was. I flattered myself that there could be no 

II the theatre) did not venture upon direct pro- earthly objection to my effeetirc parody of the 

! test, but talked flf me, shrugging his shoulders, grand soeua from Sonnambula; but the tinani- 
li and saying to other maloontenls, loud enough mous voice of all concerned declared for the 
11 forme to hear, that he was afraid his health Perfect Cure, with a jumping accompaniment. 

'j would break down under so much study. I had been patient and forbearing Mtherto; 

I In my imagination, I bad always pictured a but this was too much. I appealed against the 

II stage rehearsal as a very pleasant aflair. Itcalising Perfect Cure to the manager. 

|j it, Ifonnd that, as the author, I was regarded as au “My dear sir,” was the manager’s reply, 
jj enemy by every one who had a part m the piece; “don’t say a word against the Cure. It’s a safe 
;' and that I had not only made all the actors inimi- card—always goes. We had a farce not long 

j cal to myself, but to each other. The leading low ago that was on the high road to ruin. The 

ji comedian and the leading young lady had been on people began to goose it, five minutes after tlie 
; the best terms possible until I sowed the seeds of curtain was up: Ihw goosed it all through. 

.! discord between them by providing them respec- Wliat did I do ? I went to the wing and 

' tively with the parts of Jack, and the Giant, whispered to the cast to dance the Cure. They 

,! Jack confided to me nrivatcly that, so fur as the did, and it saved the piece. The curtain feu 

i| lines were concerned, she would iniieli rather lunid a storm of applause, and the Cure was 

! 1 have been toe Giant; wliilc the Giant protested, encored.” 

; for the same reason, that ho would have infinitely The manager had previously expressed himself 
1 1 preferred to he Jack. There was only one point thus-. “Lord bless you, sir, when we have played 
j j on which they were unanimous, and that was m it foi- a night or two you won’t know it SKain.” 

1! their hatred of me, and their envy of each other. This was verified before it was played at al4 and 
; j The discontent of these two was so unreasonable 1 retired from the last rehearsal in disgust, to 
11 that I could treat it with indifference; but it find tbe clown and pantaloon in tlieir practising 
1 1 out me to the quick to be pitifidly informed by dresses at toe wing, impatiently fretting and 
I the second old man, whom 1 had been partly fuming at the long time taken over toe “lingo.” 
instrumental in casting for Mother Hubbard, This was the contemptuous epithet those wor- 
Ihat his line of business, until he had joined thics applied to that opening which had cost me 
that theatre, had been tragedy, and that He had days of toil, and nights of torture, 
been accustomed to enact Macbeth and Corio- In the midst of my humiliation, I had but one 
j lanns. I had a fellow feeling lor the second old consolation. The piece would moke me a 
|j man, and could have sympathised with him, if ho dramatic author, and, as Mr. Mabcriy said, in- 
had only been commonly civil. But he, would troduce me to the market. I thought with hope, 
insist on altering my couple! s and introducing of my neglected tragedy in the drawer at home. 

“ gags,” which I could not approve, 'thus, with- Boxing night came, and the curtain rose upon 
out any rhyme or reason whatever, he persisted Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer; or. Old Mother 
in 'substituting for a very neat joke, the vulgar Hubbard, Little Hed Hiding Hood, and tbe 
expression: “ Hollo boys, there goes another Field of Fifty Footsteps. I sat in a corner of 

guy!” which he said was safe to bring the house the dress-circle with feelings of mingled shame 
down. The Giant also took similar liberties, and and dread. 1 felt like a criminal in the do<i, 
finished lines with, “ VFhat’s your little game?” conscious of his crime, and fearfully awaiting, 

“ Who’s your batter ?” “ How’s your poor the verdict. In my anxiety I had no ears fiar 
feet?” and otljer slang expressions of the the words, and the first thing that attracted 
streets, which had no relation whatever to the my attention was a round of applause. I 
subject of the dialogue. I protested that I anxiously inquired of my next meiMMur what 
could not aUow my name to appear in con- tho actor had said to excite so much aStteusiasm? 
nexion with such nonsense, and begged the His reply was, “ What’s your little game ?” and 
Giant to speak only the words set down for him. he said it through bis laughter, as if he thought 
I had my reputation to study. 'Ihe Giant retorted it*a very good point indeed. Another roar 
that had his reputation to study too; and he succeeded, and this time I beard for myself the 
, had the audacity to say that there w'as not a j&ke which was so muoh approved. It was 
laugh in toe wiiow piece, and that, unless he wai^ Mother Hubbard’s exquisite witticism of “ HMla 
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(iiere goes nnother guy 1” At this point, a 
fliena came rouni to eoDgratnlate me. 

"It’s going capitally,”he said; "the audi¬ 
ence have tatea it from the first, and you will 
see it will be all rij^itand Ire patted me on 
the shoulder eaeouragingly. My face was like 
a burning coal. 1 could have wished the dress- 
circfe to open and let me quietly into the 
eM<3^ My own pet jokes and neatly-turned 
witticismB scaroely excited a smile, except from 
some undemonstrative people in the stalls, who 
were too genteel to applaud.' My friend evi-' 
cfenlly took the redness of my face for the flush 
of triamph: it was the crimson of shame. But 
what could I say ? Was not the piece, as he 
said, going capitally? When the Giant said, 
“How’s your poor feet!” a yell of delight burst 
from the audience. As for the “ Cure,” it was 
encored twice, and the applause continued for se¬ 
veral minutes, and was perfectly deafening. My 
friend came round again to slap me decisively 
on the shoulder, and say I was a made man. 

My success was too much for me; and, amid a 
storm of applause caused by Jack (entirely on 
his own responsibility) asking tlic Giant “ where 
he was going on Sunday?”"! fled from (he in- 
. toiioating scene, and went forth to cool my 
fevered brain. Presently I found myself behind 
the scenes, the storm of npplausc raging more 
j I fiercely than ever. It was the end of the open- 
j j ing, and the transformation scene was on. Tlierc 
ji was a call. It was for the manager, in ackiiow- 
I lodgment of the amount of gold-leaf he had 
lavished upon Gie Doll of Dcliglit. There was 
another call. It was for the artist who bad de¬ 
signed the Dell of Delight, and spread the gold- 
leaf which the manager had paid for. There was 
a third call. It was for (he author, and I plainly 
heard the voice of my friend above all the others, 
aild leading them. 

I I muttered to myself “Never!” but the 
j manager came up at that moment, and, pushing 
me towards the curtain, said, “ Go on! go on!” 

I I had no time to resist. Tlic prompter pulled 
■ back the curtain, told me sharply to take off my 
j hat, the manager gave mo a shove, and there I 
I was on the stage bowing to the public. 

Ab, little did I dream then that I was bowing 
my neck in the dust to be trampled upon and 
degraded! Next morning the critics were lond 
I in their praises of my Pantomime. It “sparkled 
i with puns and parodies and smart allusions to 
I the topics of the day, and kept the audience in 
a roar of laughter from beginning to end.” As 
for the author, he was congratulated on the oir- 
chmstanee that he would wake that morning and 
find himself famous as a writer of Pantomime. 
Other writers in the same department were 
warned to look to their laurels. 

I 1 must agf^s that it was with a sCnse of 
pJriunipliSflfit I read this. Not that I was proud 
i, of my Pantomime. But I was now a dramatic 
author, and the market was open to me. Now 
for my tragedy! 

I took the earliest opportunity of tiwi'ng the 
market with that commodity. I offered it right 
and left. No one would have it. , Not‘that the 


article was not in de^nd; but no one would buy 
ol me. " My dear sir, tragedy isupt in your Ifce; 
stick to pantomime, that is your forte.” • • ' 

" Tragedy! My dear feflow, oh, uonsense; if 
you have got a good short, smart, rattling farce 
now- ’’ 

Such was the invariable reply; and tnon bas 
been the reply to Ibis hour, whenever I have 
proposed to do any work of a higher order than 
a Pantomime, a farce, or a comic sketch. Yet 
I am a poet. I could prove it to you by a few 
staneas; only I feel convinced that the Con¬ 
ductor of this Journal would not insert them. 
What did he reply the other day when I proposed 
a paper on the Sublimation of Thought as exem¬ 
plified ill the Pliilootdtes of Sophodes? This: 

“ 1 am rather afraid of that subject; suppose you 
write somelhmg about the Pantomime—wMch is 
more in your line.” • Well; here it is. 


COCKS AND HENS. 

Cocks and hens! The theme is humble. Bat 
there is not a department of animal life so humble 
as not to reward attention. Always provided 
that he who attends, does not bring his own pre¬ 
conceived notions to the task, neither regards 
all God’s lower creatures as so many machines 
made to order. 

The moment for writing about poultry is pro¬ 
pitious. Poultry-sliows abound at home and 
abroad; and, thdugb country squires do not (as 
a mythical grcat-uiicle of mine did) keep fight¬ 
ing-cocks in tlieir bedrooms, most lauded pro¬ 
prietors have their parks of poultry, and arc 
fashionably stinmiated by fabulous prices to the 
purchase of wondrous breeds. The other day, 
I was at an agricultural exhibition. The tre¬ 
mendous turnips and apples, big as children’s 
heads, failed to draw. All the world, anxious 
for a view, were squeezing, scrambling, fighting 
round the cages which contained the gigantic 
Cochins, the jelly lustrous Ci('ve-coeurs, the 
cotton haul ams, and the horned diabolical Ponies 
de la ncclic. The fact is, living entities have 
an interest wliicli does not belong to unorganised 
matter. A poultry-yard! The very name has 
a household sound. And then, wliat infinite 
associations man has with cocks and hens! 
I’roni the village cock that wakes tlie peasant,' 
to the historic cock that warned Peter, Poetry, 
llemembrance, and Imagery, crowd around the 
bird. The first etlbrt at art of the schoolboy is 
to make paper cooks and liens (by the same 
token, 1 was wickedly whipped for it at school), 
nor could the old pathetic poet, who wished to 
save the Robin and Wren from violence, find 
anything better to say for their protection than, 
that they are 

God Almighty's cock and ben. 

And eggs ! What a mystery are eggs! No 
wonder that the Hindoos twnk all creation 
sprung from an egg—that the Greeks thought 
certain twin-stars were eg®-born. 

, And yet, though many and excellent are the 
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works on keeping poultry,* few and (ai between 
are tlie hints for observing poultry, for going to 
them, studying their ways, and being wise awjut 
them. Have oocks ana bens their Huber, as 
bees have? As to my own particular studies 
on Jthe subject, they by no means claim to be 
exhaustive. I only tlirow toother a few re¬ 
marks, the direct result of observation, which 
have been chieiy made on Cochins, my favourite 
breed—pro caush, they ley, with few intervals, 
“ all the year round” (not Numbers but eggs) 
from the shortness of their wings, a low fence 
keeps them out of a garden; their flesh is of a 
gamey flavour ; and, as pets, they arc of a good, 
generous, and (so to speak) big nature. Then 
It is pleasant to study from large models. How 
noble is my Cocliin cock ! He is not only taller, 
but infinitely more human, than General Tom 
Thumb. lie is perfect in his kind, which dwarfs 
are not. Viewed as ho stands, my Brobdingnag 
(all my fowls have names) in his vast natural 
trousers, simulates a schoolboy, of brave aspect, 
somew'hat perhaps grown out of his leggings, 
but, ill all things, bearing full witness to tlie 
fidelity of John Leech’s representation of 
Cochins in Punch’s Almanack. Ills botik, because 
of the grand curve of his neck, is at right angles 
with his body; his legs are straight as those of 
a soldier upon drill; his eye responds to some 
supposed order of “Attention.” His comb 
looks warlike. He has but little tail. Oli, 
grand distinction, which, according to Lord 
Monboddo’s theory, approximates tfie brute to 
man. If I mistato not. Cochins are more in¬ 
telligent than other fowls. 

I divide my observations upon them into 
Ihreo sections of their being—the sensational; 
the intelligential, and the emotional. 

Let me correct the popular error, that the 
senses of poultry are of a low order. 

Their sight detects a bird of prey hovering at 
a vast distance : their hearing is acute to detect 
any sound which threatens them with danger 
Also the variety of their own notes attests a 
good endowment of auditory power, and they 
have a copious language amongst themselves. 
The various calls of Brobdingnag to his hens, 
when be has found, or pretends he has found 
(for if he wishes his hens to be near him lie 
pretend to have found) a choice morsel, 
seem almost to indicate the kind of food he has 
discovered. Then of what singular expressions 
of moods of temper he is capable! The suoit 
of anger, the groan of indignation, the impera¬ 
tive “Hush 1” to the hens when they grabble too 
mu(di! Por, be it observed, your true monarch 
of Cochin loves,.as did the great Wallenstein, 
that nobody should make a noise but himself. 

To speak of a musical endowment in poultry 
seems ridiculous; yet poetiy has turned the 
cock’s crow into a song, a trumpet, a*clarion; 
and the French always use “chanter” as their 
version of “to crow.” This is certain.; the 
voiocs of cocks'vary as much, from tuneful to 

* Ornamental and Domeetic Poultry, by the Rev. 
£. S. Bison, may be especially recommended. , 


discordant, as the vbioes of good or’Imd siogers. 
There are cooks who have tenor voibes, others 
who have the basso profundo. I calted one of 
my Cochins, Lablache, from his deep yet oheeiy 
note. Some like to lengthen out the last note 
in a sobtenuto manner, which has its art. One 
of my feathered friends evidently imitates and, 
vies with the railway whistle, always beginning 
to crow when tlie whistle provokes it. On .the 
other hand, others can never achieve a tuneful 
erow. That this is a defect in themselves, not 
in the race, is proved by the frequent falsity of 
the old proverb, “As the old cook crows, so 
crows tlie young onefor I have known many 
of these young bloods, with an admirable teacher 
in their sire, fail to do justice to his lessons. 
|,I had a Brahma (by the way, the Brahmas.h8Ve 
generally much stronger voices than the Cooliins) 
which always fell a semitone on the last note, 
and so ended in a minor key, of a dismal nature. 
There seem to be also fashions in crowing, set 
by some pert young springald, and becoming 
epidemic. All my young birds one day altered 
their song—not for the better—and I traced the 
change to an infamous little dangbill cock in the 
neighbourhood, who mowed short. He had 
evidently set a bad fashion—always easier to 
adopt than a good fashion. It is very curious 
to observe au old bird teaching a young one to 
crow. He not only makes the ceckercl repeat 
his lesson separately, but sometimes like a hu> 
man musical professor teaching a pnpil, in duo 
with liimself. Wliilc on the subject of the 
vocal endowments of fowls, I may mention that 
what is popularly called the caclding of a hon is 
partly achieved by her husband, who finishes 
I lie rejoicing strain, and comes up to time so 
neatly, that few persons, I imagine, are aware 
that the cackle is not the work of one performer. 
Moreover, the cackle of the hen does not always 
mean she has laid an egg. It sometimes means 
she is alarmed. A sudden fright will set the whole 
3 .ard cackling. Once a sponge of mine, blown by 
the wind from a window-ledge, excited fits of end¬ 
less cackling, as if all the hens liad laid at once. 

As to the sense of feeling in fowls, let us hope 
( liiit at least they arc not susceptible of acute 
sufl'eriug. I have seen a beheaded fowl run 
round a garden, cuiiously avoiding obstacles in 
the way. This argues a diffusion in certain of 
the senses of fowls, but I trust not in their sense 
of pani. The chief thing I have remarked, as to 
their general susceptibility to toucli, is their ex- 
ceediug dislike to be handled. Their opinions 
on the subject simply reverse those of the dog. 
To be stroked and fondled is not their trade. 
Yet 1 have a white bantam, the dwarfest of bis 
species—not so large as many a pigeon—which, 
liaviiig been brought up very much by band, 
even courts a caress. He will stand slill at tlie 
feet of those he likes, in order to he'Tifted, and 
thanks the lifter when he has attained bis eleva¬ 
tion by a rejoicing crow. In winter he will 
come to the kitchen window and tap to be ad¬ 
mitted, holding up, at the saihe time, a shivoriog 
fdot to excite commiseration. He also knows his 
name of I’aul, and runs forward at the sound of it. 
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Tfco genMsl impresaiomabiU^ of tlie nravovs 
astern of fowls is amply provM by their sensi- 
tweness to olianm of weather. Though the 
Ooehins show litfk seosihility to TariatloBs of 
the thermometer; aad adrsatageously resist ex¬ 
treme ooM as wel as extreme heat, they are 
themseltes sodi living Wometete, that often 
before i»y mieroid sin^ I see my whole family 
of fowls pieening themselves with an ardonr 
(animals do nothing by halves) which makes 
them neglect their food. Then 1 know there will 
bn lain. Bat if the poultry leave shelter, though 
it raias, and no longer cower under a shed, I 
reckon confidently that fine weather is at hand. 

^me writers on poultry assert fowls to be 
pewiy destitute of smell and taste. So far from 
this being the case, they smell at almost every¬ 
thing before eating. To cheat them into taking 
medicine is very difficult. They distinguish herb 
from herb in a wonderful manner. Some kinds 
of herbs, though not poisonous (at least 1 o other 
birds), they will not touch. Groundsel and 
olackweed, so loved by the p.asserine tribe, are 
their hatr^. Tliey like grass, daisy-leaves, the 
fallen calix of the passion-flower, laurel-berries, 
Wiiieh never hurt them, rose-leaves and dahlia- 
leaves, and (less poetically) sow-thistle and dan¬ 
delion—of which, both leaf and flower, they arc 
extremely fond. It is well for an amateur of 
fowls to try his poultry with various articles of 
food. They will not swallow anything perni¬ 
cious, and variety in food is for thorn (as for all 
ereatiffes) good—nay, necessary. Occasional 
living food is also essential to tiieir well-being. 
While on this subject, I may note that when 
coeikohafers infest a garden, and are gathered up 
by the gardener, they may be thrown to the 
fowls in a shallow tub of water, out of which 
they fish them with much amusement, and oat 
them with gusto. Perhaps a timid jouug pullet 
is at first alarmed at the ugly thing.s but she will 
soon follow the example of the matrons of tier 
iribe. Worms my Cociiins seem to dislike, or to 
be afraidof,but the less pure breedswill eat them. 
The Cochin hens are as good mousers as cats are. 
Tliey will stand, “ wat oiling at the mouse’s hole,” 
and catch the mouse, and, if it be. small euough, 
send it down their throats head foremost. 

Altliough the foregoing account may not give 
a high opinion of the gastronomical taste of my 
Cootos, they are singularly delicate about 
eating uncooked meat. I have formerly, by 
English poultry-book recommendation," had 
calves’ liver chopped for them raw, but they 
would never touch it. Boiled they arc very fond 
of it, but I administer it sparingly. lu some 
foreign works on poultry, I liavc lately read of 
alarming symptoms in fowls, caused by feeding 
them witli’raw filesh. Once used to it, they are 
said, when depfived of it, to manifest a sort of 
^camivoniiiis'madness, in which they tear off their 
own feathers and these of their companions, and 
so bieod^, perish. Does mfi; the refusal of 
my Gochins to eat rawi fiesh show an intuitive 
laiDwledge of the meat-madness which might 
follow on Cyclopean meals ? 

I will not speak of the instincts of fowls, j 


. because I do not believe in the word instisot— 

; of whiob, by the way, sofaedy knows the mean- 
I ing—bpt 1 can aver they liave so nauch intel¬ 
ligence that 1 doubt not there might be learned 
fowls (thank God there are not!) as well as 
learned pigs. The unmechamcal nature pf a 
fowl’s intelligence is amply shown by fa ptwer 
of adapting itself to cii'oumstaiufa. One o# my 
young new cuckoo breed of CoelfaB—a superb 
young fellow, with white and grey barrings all 
over him, mantled by a shawl of gold: an 
Oriental-looking fellow whom I call Bashaw— 
IS an example how creatures, wluiffi we oali the 
lower, meet emergencies. 

He is the only youi^ fellow I ever had who, 

I in a restricted space, has contrived to kero, on 
tolerable terms with the old monanfli of the 
yard—to live with him, in short. The grand 
secret of this is, that he never crows in the day¬ 
time, never in the visible presence of his mighty 
majesty King Brobdiagntg, or, as we call him 
for shortness, Brob. Tet since, in order to 
satisfy the exigencies of his nature, he must 
have liis periods of crowing, he takes a good 
spell of vocal exercise evciy morning before the 
fowls are let out, when he is safely separated by 
a dili'erent coniparliuent of the hen-Jiouse from 
Brob. This device he learnt by experience. In 
Bashaw’s younger days he occasionally indulged 
ill a quaver before the king. But he soon found 
that, this was the one crime of high treason in 
cock-court, and, like a wise bird, lie cultivated in 
iiiiiisclf, as if he laid read Carlyle, the golden 
silences. Besides this, he took upon himself all 
the manners of a courtier, the clilef manner 
being a constant show of awe and deference. 
But the fun of it, is, that this show is only a show, 
and that under it lie enjoys not only the realities 
of a very lucrative position, but plenty of sly 
cuts at the king, lu the matter of food he 
[ allows precedence to the higher power (woe to 
liini if lie did not!), but, by insinuating his less 
hulk behind Brobdingnag, ho often gets the best 
iiioi-scls Irom between his legs. Should Brob 
observe and suddenly ruii-a-muck at him, be 
avails himself of his lighter mould and flings 
a somersault right over his majesty’s back, thus 
getting with all celerity into the shelter of some. 
Iricudly bushes. Sometimes if Brob only looks 
at him he pretends to make himself scarce, and 
nhirH, much after the fashion of an Eton boy 
wheu he meets a master out of bounds. These 
arts ill Bashaw are a specialty of fclevemess. 
Another young cuckoo, his brother, had not in 
him the stuft' to make a courtier. He would 
crow, he would strut, insupportably in the royd 
presence. So the fine slim young fellow was 
very nearly killed by the beak and spurs of the 
huge one, and after being at odds with death to 
some days, was perforce given away to a poultry 
fancier i* the neighbourhood. 

Another striking instance of aceommodatitm 
to circumstances, is the change of habits which' 
my fowls undergo at certain seasons. 'When I 
am away from home, my gardener shuts them 
up early in the evening, and lets them out early 
iu the morning. When I am at home, for reasons 
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mamfest, 1 bave them Ebat up in the monuog, 
suraioer and wioter, tiU eight o’doak. The im¬ 
mediate conieqaenoe whimi follows apos theii 
eailr rising bei^ hindered, is, that they become, 
fortnwith, fashionably late sitters up. Just as 
ihc^h they understood that if they went to 
bed'at the emrly time they would liare to endure 
too iBariy hours of resl^ they remain out and 
about to the latest possible moment. Even the 
young birds quickly fall into the same routine. 
And that this is not caused merely by a change 
in their evening feeding-time, I have proved. 
For, say that they have been accustomed at 
midsummer to go to roost at half-past six, and 
to be fed an hour earlier, and that, after their 
hours are changed, I adhere to the old feed¬ 
ing time, they still remain on the move tdl 
I almnt nine o’clock.; of course, when I am not 
experimenting, I feed them later, and tlieu they 
seem to lay in au extra quantity, to last them 
during their protracted night. I may observe 
that the change of liours never in the slightest 
degree affects their health. Therefore, he who, out 
of an idea that late hours are unwlioh ^orno for 
his fowls, has suffered himself to be crowed up ter¬ 
ribly oarly,necd not persevere iu his self-sacrifice. 
I Among the faculties of fowls may be reckoned 
I a great sense of time. You may change their 
I feeding-houra, but they will vei-y soon recognise 
I those hoars, and the cock’s crowing for his food 
j at the new hours becomes habitual and exact. 

It,is a great mistake to suppose that any cock 
i widves up the maids for anybody’s sake but liis 
i own. He wants his breiikl'ast. that is all. 

Fowls liavo mucb memory. After my long 
I absences they know me again, and take food 
: from my baud as usual, thoiigli llicy shrink from 
! a strainer. Even cliiekeiis that i left very 
j young, do this. Fowls have also not only 
j memory of benefits, but acute memory of iiijiines. 
I I once struck, with a small slick, a combed 

g entleman who was attaokiug a little dog of the 
ouse; from that fime, lie lias never taken 
! bread from my hand, as foimerly. 

Fowls arc, to a good c.'iteiit, tcacliablc. My 
two bantams, though free, have learned not lo 
come near the flower-beds before the bouse, 
and lo keep iu a certain penmttcd part of the 
garden. Fowls, almost against their naluies, 
may be trained to quiet, nor is it necessary, in 
order to bring about this desirable end, to treat 
them according to an old lady’s recipe, in one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s stones;—that is, whip 
tliem all round. One has only to sequestrate 
them, when very noisy, in a back yard, aud 
Consequence, the great Teacher, nnuvcs thorn 
afterwards quiet when in front. Cochin fowls 
are, I believe, more iutelligent, and, tliercfore, 
more docile than common fowls. Although the 
nature of the Cochin hen is to sit iuoonveuieutly 
often, I cure mine of this habit by shutting the 
sitters into a dark closet in the hen-house, 
which I call the prison, and which is earthed at 
tbs bottom. The contact of the cool ground, 
and the absence of food (they have water at 
discretion), soon takes away the sitting-fever, 

and Coobma, unlike other fowls, will begin 
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laying again almost immediaidyukEfer a fit of 
sitting. Bat the carious part of tho matfer is, 
that the hens who have been in tbe.pda^ ipet 
such a dread of it, tluvt sometinses it is«aly 
necessary to show them the prison, ui order to 
cure them of spoiling the eggs of the otlicrs, by j 
constantly sitting on them. Then again, some 
bens get so nervously anxious to show tlmy are 
not Bitting, that they will rush out of a nest 
cackling before they have laid their egg, to 
make believe they have laid it. One wise old 
hen, after she had laid, would never cease cack¬ 
ling till my housekeeper had gone into the yard; 
the lien would then gravely walk before her, 
ascend tbe'ladder to the nest, and stand at the top 
cackling, as much as to say, “ There is my !” 

Fowls seem occasionally able to correct them¬ 
selves of unhealthy habits. I have in my 
[loultry-yard a hou, named Loin, 

which had got such a habit of stuffing, 

’Hiat ail the day long she was panting and puffing, 

who actually got back her health by a sudden 
tui'ii to exercise and abstinence. Her state was 
previously so bad, with bumble-foot, gout, and 
symptoms of dropsy, that (two years ago) I' 
seut tier to the cook to be killed, just tdter 
many of her congeners had for similar symptoms ’ 
been despatched. She had been a favourito 
lieu, aud 1 repented of my order to the cook in 
time for a reprieve to take effect. Immeaiiately 
aftervv arils, the hen changed her idle ways to 
active wavs, and she is now iu flourishing con¬ 
dition. Every day she seems to prescribe to 
herself a certain quantity of scratching in the 
yard, and this proflts her so well that her feet 
are sound. Though eight years old, sho is a 
capital layer. 

Hens through experience, as they get older, 
got wiser. TTiey become every year, while at 
all capable, heller motliers. A young sitting 
lieu IS generally either giddy or over-oarnest, 
thereby addling her eggs by qiiittuig them too 
long, or injuring aud perhaps killing herself bv 
never leaving them at all. On the other baad, 
an experienced matron will sit close for the four 
first aud the four last days of her term—the 
ticklish aud important periods of incubation— 
but will rise and eat aud drink for about five 
minutes dunng each of tlie intermediate days. 
Then tile good old hen knows all the cunmng 
receipts and traditional secrets of lier race, bow 
to rear her chicks, how lo guard thoin from ' 
damp, when to call them under her wuiM, 
&c.; while the silly young thing will ,be 
frightened at the first cry of lier brood—will, 
perhaps (as one of my young fowls did), inn 
away aud leave them, or m im agony of uneasy 
maternity, kick and sprawl them to death. 

I’erhaps no point more clearjy demonrtraies 
the mentality of fowls than their p'khBig from 
moral causes. One may say they n^uire hami- ' 
ness, certainly amusement, and a oertain relish 
iiuall they do, without which the best food and 
lodging does not cause them to prosper. Fowls 
fattened in coops would not oat unless crammed 
(disgusting process 1) by menus of funnels made 
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purpose. 1 xms much struok tfaa 
iroiup'^P®”^ of a set of young fowls-I liad 
segnestered in a loomy sunny hen-house, apart 
from the others. Th^ good food remaiaecl 
hardly tasted on the ground. They did not 
grow any wot but lean. At length I joined 
them to the ofi set, fromwhieh I had separated 
them for fear they should be bullied. What a 
ebah« lor the better! True they were bullied! 
bnt thqr fought and scrambled, and learned to 
deike-, the first step towards enjoyment. They 
W strong, large, and fat, in a few days rather 
a weeks. 

As regards the characteristic emotions of 
■ poultry, their tempers, humours, and passionate 
endowments, their loros and hates, we tind 
strong generic features peculiar to all the race. 
The cock’s combatireness and courage in de¬ 
fending his hens, tlie hen’s boldness in defend¬ 
ing her brood, are readily understood. Not so 
easily the apparent cowardice of both sexes. 
The quality of courage is, as regards them, not 
less than as regards human beings, often misenn- 
eeised. Tear is not, in truth, cowardice. There is 
no courage without an adequate oliject for being 
eounmeous. Out ol that sphere the iuslinets 
of selCpreserratiou do and must prevail. " M lial 
" is fearf” asked the boy Nelson. “A guard 
against needless danger,” might have been 
answered to the young hero, ft is no wonder, 
then, that wlreti all motive, for courage is taken 
away, fowls arc particularly subject to ihe 
passion of fear. Their lives are at (he mercy of 
a thousand perils. There is always the great 
peril of the knife hanging over them. And, really, 
by some traditional wisdom they seem to know 
it. The gardener, the cook, entering into the 
poultry-yard, always creates a panic there : andl 
i'anoy the fowls have remarked, like Ilan'tliornc’s 
pilgrims, when tlic celestial railroad Lad brought 
them to the City of Vanity, that “ those who 
suddenly vanish like a soap-bubble from amongst 
them, never appear again.” After the first 
raid upon them, a brood of young cliickens lose 
much of their familiarity and gaiety, and when 
the fated pullet knows it is she, and not anol her, 
that is to be caught, what additional flutter in 
her wings, what extra anguish in her screams! 
It is the horror of the sparrows in the Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens when the snake has selected his 
viotjm. But besides this great daily peril, there 
are a thousand other aangers from whioli 
k Prorideuce teaches them to escape by timely 
• cautiOB. if the hair gi'ows dark above the 
pultry-yard, it may be a cloud, but it m'ay also 
be a kite, that causes the shadow. Therefore, 
with a peculiar prolonged note of warning the 
cook often sends his hens into a corner, and 
stands guard before them. Nor is this a vain 
prudence. On^of my finest hens was in my 
i .view struilf by a kite, whioh had time to drink 
some of her blood from the neck before I 
hastened up and found her dying. If a leaf 
rustles along the ground, the hen-mother may 
well with frantic shrieks call back her little 
brood into the coop. For did not some such 
sound precede the spring of a cat, which one 
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day carried off hfer finest bhieken? Tiien, 

; naturally, what a teirorto afowlis anything that 
indicates a rat! I cannot foi^ the wild stare 
in the eyes of a sittii^ hm, frwn under whose 
wings I discovered that a” rat hafi'iKratri'red to 
abstract sundry eggs. Yet she did hot desert 
the remainder, and after I had her remdred 
into a safer quarter she sucoossfeUy eoinpleted 
her incubation over the diminished number! 

Lores and hates and jealousies amongst the 
cocks and hens rage strong and high. By'tbeir 
violence one is reminded of a philosophic saying, 
“God gives us passions to carry ns too far, lest | 
they should not carry us far enough.” in the i 
poultry-yard a cock has always a favourite 
sultana, whose charms, like the ohanns of women ’ 

I hat have bewitched heroes, are generally proble¬ 
matical. Yet she kindles a vast name. A jjentlc- 
mau who fancies poidtry told me that, after the 
loss of his favourite hen, a Cochin became so 
furious that no person without a stick could | 
outer the poultry-y.ard. A foolhardy visitor j 
who would none of the precautions, was much ; 
hurl by his sudden attack. 11 

It is' pretty to see the attention of a good 'l 
husband to the hen, who may be called, par ex- 11 
celience, his wife. He will accompany her to 
the nest when'she is about to lay, and will jj 
sometimes get into the nest himself, as if to air 11 
It for her. The Cochin which I now have fre- j' 
qucutly remains in the nest next to that in |j 
which his hen is laying. And ridiculous enough |l 
he looks—tins grea! twelve-pounder—in attest 
so small, one wonders how he ever got into it, j 
and his large head projecting out from the narrow 
space. Some fathers are very paternal, and take 
a good share in leading about the chickens, and 
calling them tenderly to eat. One father 1 had, 
was never happy till he had lured the new-born 
chickens out of their coop, .as if for the purpose 
of inspecting them. 

Hens are ahso much attached to their Lu.«- 
bands. 1 had one lady who, .after the death of 
I ho spouse she had been brought up with, re¬ 
fused food, and in a few days pined and died. 

Like many a human being, Brob’s kind must 
have his hatred as well as nis love. And he is 
a good hater. He will single out a particular hen 
to hate, whose colour—black or white—perhaps 
offends him. Unfortunate is the hated hen! Not 
only does she gel many a peck on the small of 
her back—a vital par*—but she is scarcely 
allowed to eat. The plan seems to be to starve - 
her to death. Tlie wretched creature grows 
lean and weak, and either dies or must be killed. 

Some dunghill lords get to be altogether 
mysogenists. Something has soured their tem¬ 
pers. And then, in the morning, when the 
poultry are let out, the misanthrope stands at, 
the door, and administers a peck between the 
shoulders to each hen as she passes him. I 
need not say this sort of fellow is a bad fellow, 
and deserves the knife. I was obliged to kill a 
fine Brahma (the Brahmas have worse tempers 
than the Coemns) because he bad miirdered as 
many wives as Henry the Eighth. The hens also, 
though more gentle as befits their sex, have their 
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irara and qnarrcla among tbemaelres, not less 
than their friendships and striol: asaociaUoiis. 

A ontiqua spirit of temper wiiieh I hare 
observed in a j^nltry young gentleman, is his 
disposition to revenge on a still younger young 

f ehtieman,, the peix administered to himself 
y,tbe old gentleman. Hens also, beaten in a 
Straggle for food by stronger hens, savagely 
pass on the injury to the weaker. 

Be not out of sorts with my poultiy, when I 
perforce admit that cruelty is a part of the galli¬ 
naceous charaoter. Why Be shocked f Planets, 
err not in their Oourse. Men and poultry have 
the liberty of going wrong. Towards the sick 
and ailing^of their tribe, fowls are particularly 
ricious. TOej persecute them, and will kill 
tliem if' they can. Even a hen-mother will con¬ 
ceive an aversion for the weaklings of her brood, 
and will take an early opportunity of setting her 
broad foot upon them, or giving them a sly and 
fatal peck. So far, this cruelty seems to have a 
motive. Savages get rid of their deformed or 
sickly children, because they are not worth their 
keep; and fowls probably think invalids inconsis¬ 
tent with the welfare of the community. 1 believe 
a sick sailor is not popular in the forecastle. 

Bat a cruelty less defensible, also exists in 
poultry. I was given a pair of tame red-par¬ 
tridges, who, having been bred up in a poultry- 
yard, were supposed to be generally associable 
with fowls—pretty creatures, who, with uncut 
wings, never tricil to fly further than up to the 
wiiioow-sill for crumbs—harmless creatures, who 
tried to cuny favour with niy fowls. In vain! 
My fowls conceived a grudge against them, and 
seemed particularly aggrieved b.v their faculty of 
flying to the window-sill. The end was sad. 
My poultry attacked tlie poor little pair, aud so 
beat them about the head aud eyes that it was a 
mercy to put them out of their misery. Bat 
then (to suggest an excuse) (he red-partridges 
were not brought up with my fowls. The same 
set took prodigiously to a rabbit, winch, wlien 
quite little, was placed among them. They 
pelted it, and allowed it to lake the pick of the \ 
lood, and to have precedence in feeding. It 
used to jump into the shallow tub in which the 
meal was mixed, and sit there, gormandising, 
while the fowls .stood waiting respectfully 
around. But, more cuiiously, the,rabbit took 
the ways of a fowl. At night it wanted to perch, 
aud, contrary to its burrowing nature, made 
desperate efforts to mount. It had wondrous 
agiuty in climbing to a beam, and thence to an 
luiused horse-crib. At last, for reasons of clean¬ 
liness, I found it better to construct a suit of 
dovecote for it, raised high upon a pole in tlie 
centre of the fowls, with a ladder like the fou ls’ 
ladder to go up. To this sleeping-place he 
cottemed forthwith, aud roosted there as long as 
I kept him. But ill-assorted associations must 
come to an end. The rabbit, as if he wished to 
make the fowls look more like himself, took to 
gnawing their tails off (which they stood still to 
let him do, with the greatest equanimity), and 
so disfigured the whole set, that I was obliged 
to give liim away to a neighbouiing farmeress. 


Cats and dogs grow into great friendship with 
fowls. At the old Eccaleobioii I years ago, 
two cats who had been trained to bnsgam the 
chickens which were hatched in the establish- ^ 
meat. 1 saw one of the cats lie down in sndi a * 
position as to let the chickens creep nader her; 
and she brooded over them, and was, as the man 
of the exhibition said, "a wery mother onto 
’em.” I see almost every day, as I pass a neigh¬ 
bour’s, a young fowl sleeping almost between the 
paws of a large dog. My dwarf bantam, of the 
familiar habits, has enters into an alliaace with 
a big black cat which kills the rats in the loft over 
where bantam sleeps; and he calls pussy ter eat a 
piece of bread, as if pussy were of bis ownspeqies. 

As a rule, too human to be agreeable, the 
fowls live best with self-asserting creatures that 
can hold their own, and will not be bullied. 

Fowls have plenty of vanity aud pride. They 
arc very sensible to admiration from man, and 
miss accustomed notice. A prize bird knows 
itself. The queen of the poultry-yard must eat 
first, and staud by tlie king at feeding-time. She 
resists any invasion upon her rights, and will 
have a precedence in all things. Indeed, prece¬ 
dence in the court-yard seems as valued as at 
earthly courts. Age and priority of residence 
in the yard, not less than size and strengtli, con¬ 
stitute rights to precedence. No dowager ever ’ 
treated young chits of girls more contemptuously 
than the senior hen treats her juniors. One 
has heard of a Swiss cow which died of vexation 
when her bell was taken from her. So did a 
hen of mine, long mistress of the poultry-yard, 
die of smothered pride, when a new qnecn-hen, 
paitncr to a new king (a pair 1 bought at a 
poultry show), came into my enclosure. The 
riial queens eyed each other for a moment stead¬ 
fastly, then rushed to combat. The new comer, 
though the old hen fought bravely, was the 
stronger. Mrs. Mercury, as we called the aid 
hen, Irom the wing-like feathering on her legs, 
never attempted to try her chance again, suc¬ 
cumbed in a melancholy manner, and, after a 
few days’ moping, gave up the ghost. 

I have spoken of tlie teachability of fowls. 

11 is not a contradiction to assert that, notwith¬ 
standing their docility upon conviction, they 
have ail obstinacy of unconviotion. Of all 
obstinacies, commend mo to the obstinacy of 
poultry. When a refractory ben has chosen a 
particular nest for laying, she will, if shut out 
of it, retain her egg for hours. A hen of mine, 
accidentally shut out of the fowl-house where ' 
she was accustomed to lay, was nearly killed by 
such rttentiou. There is always a favourite 
nest where many fowls choose to lay; and 
though the heat of so many bodies upon the 
eggs spoils them for eating, you cannot hinder 
the congregation of layers. Sometimes one 
may see along queue of hcni, waitmg, like 
people before a theatre door in ParkpddU they 
can get to tlie favourite occupied nest. Some¬ 
times, two or more fowls are" in the nest at. 
once. If they are agreed associates, all goes 
well, but if they are not, woe to the egg, or eggs, 
over which they skirmish. 
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I iuTO laid; diacOrerod that it k t8)t to nmel) 
tiis situatios of the noei, as tiie irost itself, 
whieh is dear to them. I bad a row of neats in 
wooden boxes attaAed togetber, in a front hen- 
t lioasc. I fotjnd that some fens would always 
j lay tbere, and csokle with disagreeable results 
' as regarded the quiet of the bouse. A change 
' I in my arrangensents caused me to move bodily 
1 1 tfe Ime of nest^boxes into a back hcn-bnuse. 

{ Tfe bens instantly went, each to her accnstomcd 
nest, witboftt any regard to the changed situation. 

Jealousy, the vast fulcrum of bnniau evil, is. 
in the fowls’ sphere potent, flow well tbo 
young follows—tin's yearls birds—agree toge- 
thop at first. They are as affectionate and 
famiiiar as lads at college. Sometliing in the 
bras dessus, bras dcssous style, they saunter 
about, have a few friendly sparrings—mock com¬ 
bats, with beak to beak, and mutually rufiled 
necks, staring in each other’s faces—then sud¬ 
denly run off lo have a race, or he down 
in the sun, side by side, with every feather 
loose to let in tbe grateful w'armih. In tins 
state of young fellowship, they rather afl'cet lo 
despise the company of the hens. They have 
their own walks, their own small secrets 
If an old hen stalks by, 1 soinotinies f.mey I 
, they are making sarcastic comments upon her 
Yet this very hen shall, later, prove t he c.iuse 
of deadly strife. Like oni' liuman youngsters, 
a young feathered gentleman always t.ikes lor 
his first passion a female older than himself— 
one who, in hen-life, answers to “ la lemme dc 
trente ans,” immortalised by Bal/ae, and adored 
by tbe lads of the Lyceum. Very likely the 
Helen of the Hallic war will be the (luocuol the 
poultry-yard, herself a dowager of tour \e.ira’ 
standing, who at first treatsthc pack of cockerels 
with contempt, but finally provokes eicii her 
own lawful lord lo ire, by singling out a loier 
fibm amongst tbe young ones, or by alternately 
playing ofl one young favouiitc agamsf the 
otlier. Then, no more sauntering together, or 
[ lying in the sun. No more mock combats! 
Then comes cstrangemeui; then tlife i e.d staud- 
np fight; a fight ot hfe and death Home say . 
"Let them fight it out!” But the hope of 
jour poultry-yard may come off minus an eye, 
or minus his life. 1 was one day interested by 
watching tbe determined efforts ol two young 
rivals to have a duel a la mort. In older to 
baffle tbo vigilance of tlie police—myscll and my 
gardener—they dodged about' with a mutual 
hostile intcUigencc. At last, both dis.s)i))cared 
from view, and, after long search, 1 found them 
I in an outhouse, both of them one gore o'l blood, 
but both of them still fighting. 

Having noted features of ciiaracter mostly 
common to all ponltiy, 1 need scarcely add that 
fowl differs materially from fowl. We may 
observe, ab ovo| not only diversities of form and 
■ plumag^^frengtli or weakness, but sufficient 
□ifferences of character to confound the notion 
that any two creatures of any genus enter the 
world quite alike. 8ome pugnacious little 
1 r^cals of chicks just hatefed, begin to fight and 
peA at their brethren, and these birds in their 
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Uttk neats do wtf atfraa. 'Some obiekess are 
uifant Contaros; otboiw inoi^eMt aHermen. Tlien 
wo have the haody, Ife attifcwwd, tfe pert, tbe 
slow, tbe grave, tfe funny, tfe mfedaevous, tfe 
brisk, the sedentary, tbe 'liltsjt, ^ ohatteer, 
tbe maunderer, the gruaner, the somai, and the 
unsocial, who run away from tfe mob to enjoy 
tbe pleasures of solitude. And these obwao- 
terisl ics, tbongli they may be modified, itre rarely 
obliterated in after hfe. 

It will be galheicd from the above remarks 
that the observation of poultry has its instruo- 
tne side. Indeed, it throws light on many 
cm ions problems of auimal life. Rfees of breeds 
imd hercdiiary endowments may be profitably | 
studied here. I have observed ^ain and a»iu 
(bat if my stock bo not continually refrefeed 
wiih new blood, there is iu them a constant len- 
dciiey to dw.irCng, malformation, oomplaiuts of 
the head and spine; while the timely introduc¬ 
tion of a dunghill cook or country hen will pro- i 
duee such extra life, bustle, birth, size, and I 
healthiness of subjects, as might be e.ypeoled 
among royalties should it bo the fashion for 
kings to marry mere mortals. Just now, tbo 
ojijiosite side of tbe question is taken by some 
«id CIS in I’rnuoe; hut the lamentable results 
I whioli 1 have seen from (as it is called) breeding 
in-and-ni leave no doubt upon my mind that the 
practice is etil. 

Heietlilarj transmission of defect is another 
emious point loobserveiupoultiy. Peciihanties 
die sent down tioin af.ir, and, if they seem to 
die out, unexpectedly reappeiu. 1 iiave known 
even a black spot inside an egg, began by a 
remote anccstiess, to be continued through 
many crossings donui to tiie eggs of the most 
reccut generation Another curious thing to he i 

remarked, is, how nal ure w orks to prevent mixed | 
breeds by a constant tendeuey to recur to some 
one origmal type 1 had at one time ouly two I 
liiulima hens (which came fiom eggs sent me 
some lumdieds of miles), no BiAnia cock. 
.Much as I wished to multiply the Brahma 
ladies, which were jiiuied with a Cochin gentle¬ 
man, f laded to succeed in my object. The hens, 
indeed, produced in eaelwbrood plenty of pure 
Brahma cockerels, and plenty of pure Cochin 
pullets, bnt conversely never. It was ouly after 
I established a Brahma gentleman that 1 had 
the usual pruporlion of males and females of 
that type. It is the same with a new variety 
of Cochins, called cuckoo, which is made up 
(rom Coehuis, black or wliitc, and Poules <fe i 
Breda, which last are of imiforinly barred 
feathers, grey and w bite, almost Turkey fashion. 

A pretty and curious variety are tbe Gooiun 
cuckoos, but it is almost impossible to keep the 
variety steady. 1 find 1 bat tbe young arc apt lo 
come out accordant to a single type, perfect 
black or perfect white; while if tbo barred grey 
cuckoo be successfully produced, it generally 
turns out lo be a male. But as regards tbe true 
Coohin-Obinas, whose nature is to include in 
their race subjects of very varied colours, you 
may obtain from a pair, offspring which ran 
through every tint of buff, cinnamon, lemon, or 
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Ted; nay, yon my even be startled «B»etoe« 
by f tie pfaenbmenOB of a wtnte or biaek ohu^ea 
sprmmng'from pamits of what the fienoh call 
“coMenrfaaye” 

Is oonotasiQs, I heartily reeommesd to all 
who want a good hobby—to nerrous low-spiriied 
people c^etially—poultry Ereu the taies 

which inevitably come upon every one nho 
embarks the smallest quantitv of regard upon 
any hvinc crealure will abstiaci the mind Irom 
beavifgh, mounts Then what an agrecabk 
rdveil it IS on a summci’s moining lo let out 
yoni olnokens of four months to frolic in then 
playgiound* Hiey rush to sport, as v”™ 
things only rush (hey fliittei foiwaid*nith oul 
stietobed wings, (bey climb upon (ho bushes 
and sometimes one may see i pullet silting on i 
bough, while (he others are swinging hci until 
they, too, take their tuni to be swung 

Venly, to inc, my pouhiy said is i initioci sm 
m whiel), at a silt disliuot, I iniy stnoy (lu 
big world, and oierwliidi piesidm^ 1 mn bi 
happy mysclt in stiidyuu the gieatest li ippii 
ot (he gicatesi nunibii 


GOING lOR A SOLDILK 

Im Indian snikt clurmci cm lin 1 i (itting 
parallel in the English iccuiitmg seigtml 
Both subduo then auditors by inusn mid the 
musical instiumcnts tlio> tniplc\ hi then ii 
spool ive pui poses ue of tin. most ]imnlu 
disciiption Any out who li s tui wsieliel 
the opeiations ol the iiciuitin^ siigi ml in i 
countiy villigt wi(li Ins litn ami drim imi in I 
Man Jaek will suith endoise tins asscitiou 
Clowns and joskins ue dnwu oj en mouthiil 
from thou hohs by the dulcet strains ol niirlul 
musie, and the flj mg i ib mds ol tlu so^i i 
men ” 1 hcv open i onpi i nn nl d psm 11 n r 
in Giles s biam ol (lie iiatlks cl tin But li 
Army,”in winch g(iierals boisis cmnoii hkis 
drummers, i tr mil mg set ge ml s—i ib mds mil si 1 
—andotnei pmoiaimc dlicisoi ililotdy Inllk 
are mixed up in a ma s and dodge m 1 I uva 
about in a iiunnti pruly biwiklnm^ ti I it 
simple woitby '1 he upshot of tin piomum^ 
IS, that Gilts and two oi tluce ol Ins males lisi 
for sogers, and aic earned iway by tbi --tuld 
kidiiappei But, diiss thn sime w si like licking 
seigeaat ala bpui,eon, tike away (in lilii amt 
the drummci and the scsilet doth and (be 
ribands, and Giles will be very sesice (nks 
must have a gaudily painted liy toi i bsit or lie 
will not bite at all 

Bed uitingfor t heEnglish army lias hr cn briskly 
rent wed wilbm till past few moiitbs borne nun 
enter the service Irom eboici, some m oidoi to 
destroy their identity, lor icosons best known to 
thimselvts, ntaily all,fioBi puie necessity It 
may bohkened with justice to an immense sewn, 
which receives f he social drainage of the kmgdoin 

The reciuit, on first joining, uudeigoes a 
species of miltlaiy baptism in the ablution house 
at the close of which ceremony he assumes her 
Majesty’s hvery, peihaps for life, and parts with 


bs former habdumsafe with ptejilMaieor n^ef, 
according to the aotualwaliie df «aae artieles 
WherevH' Im goes, he is a wti^i^ adveiiise^ 
ment of his own rawness. Every wtido fflk bin , 
looks painfully new to the eye, and he a^iears 
as if he were always marching to “ attention,” 
so stiff and unbending is he He exhibits a ds^ 
oided paitialilv for his “ stock”—a leathern 
dupkeatc ol some iron affau of tortuie in the 
lowci—Slid performs menial tasks with it on 
He wandiis about in a helpless absti acted 
maimer, buttoned up to the throat, with his 
elim strap cither in his mouth, or under his ehin 
iccoidmg to regulation In couist of timo, that 
listless appendage will be comfoitably adjusted 
loi him by some old soldici, in the little mdenta 
liou loum d bvnatuie ior its lereption, betyveen 
the nndci lip and the projection in question 
llu old soUlur will teach mm other useful things, 
winch shill bt md him in good need by-.and By 
He will teich him how to solditr, m short, in 
the niObt spproved jnolcasional maimer 

In hist days ot hie lecuitdom are, per¬ 
il! j the pkisuilest in his whole sen ice, for 
the Quciub bounty 1 ns then to he spent, oi 
1 ithci tiansleiied to the till of the Cross 
Mu..lels imisidi the bairack gate, in mstal 
inenls laning fiom (lit tn ten shillings Men . 

101 and leleuidohus will iivol iii luxury while 
it lasts Ihe old soldier is in the senith of lus 
„lmi then Ue mikes lay while the sun 
shines and when the iiieutable 1 nt shilling mil 
lurn uj he helps to spend it with i soriowtul 
111 lit ind eollijises into his solitary self again 
111 deigns no longii to enlighten his lormei 

I n[ Ill the old piokssional manner but vouch 
s Ic' only cult sinpjnsh bouucmg sentences 
Ills work IS done Hi lolds lus luuds in peace, 
spends Ins lomj eiiee i diy ou himstll and looks i 
ibiul ior inolhei wmdfill 

I heir ue dilkieiit lyjies of reciuit Thcge 
IS the kiKwiu^ rrciiiit who lus been ui the 
nulitii ind who wsiits to aspire at once to the 
eligmtv ol the old soldier Ihis specimon is 

ue 1 illy 1 il I n do« u i jicg oi two beloi e long 

II keejis Ins bounty” to Ininselt Heaclsas 
Ills own Mentor mil fees himsell loi services 
re ink eel by hmiscll to himself m that capaoity 
lie IS 1 ^le it eyesoie lo the piofcssional old 
soldieis and is sent lo Coventry immedmtelv, 
whtuci he seldomieluiuswitlioutnrst paving his 
b ick f u e Tlu n w 0 have t he gent cel i eci uit lliis 
V iriety h is no c utlily business in the army He 
le ivcb lion e III eonsequciiee. ot some, ‘ tamily 
Jifltirnct’ aud seem lotikc i fiendish debgUt 
in makmg Imnsell isniiserabk as possible—out 
ol itveuge perhaps He walks alioul the bar- 
i ick squait with lus hands lu lus pockets, and 
uumbcis thifcc, loui, and five, buttons of lus 
jacket untisteiied to displiv a white pookei 
liindkerchiel Mo sets hiswaith regulaily by 
the bauaokcloek, indwillfell you the'hme with 
Jilt isuie, though (lit clock itself M within a few 
yaidb ol him He is very fond of pioduciag 
Irom one ot his jiocketsafat myslerions pooket- 
book, lilkd to repletion with papers one would 
like immensely to read, and another htUe pocket- 
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toik in whidi he makes notes of nothing at all 
■—only preWiids to do ad, embraoing the oppor¬ 
tunity of peering into that old-fashioned eonv- 
partment of it which once held pounds but which: 
4 now debased by harbouring pence. He will 
tell yon of a friend who sends him all the news 
and a post-office order occasionally besides. 
He affects ci^rs and wine at such times, and 
steals mysteriously into some hotel in the town 
to order a dinner for one, himself, which shat! 
remind him of old times. A few days after¬ 
wards he will borrow sixpence from you in a 
shamefaced manner, as if he were committing 
some unpardonable act, and promises to pay you, 
" old fellah!” on the 15th inst., when the letter 
containing the money order shall arrive. He 
ooul^l obtain his discliargc-money at any time 
from home, but he won’t ask for it; and he bears 
his imaginary troubles like a martyr, until his 
“ friends” eventually give in and whisk him away. 

Next comes the simple recruit. Quite be¬ 
wildered, and knowing nothing, and learn¬ 
ing nothing. It takes him a mouth to learn 
hla “facings.” He can never clean his ap¬ 
pointments in a satisfactory manner, though he 
tries liis very best, but fails most lamentably. 
The old soldiers give him up as a bad subject 
. at last, on whom they have wasted their profes¬ 
sional skill. He becomes acquainted witli the 
j " guard-room” and cells, and drags on a hopeless 

existence in hospital and piisou alternately. 

There is another class'of men who enter the 
! army, and who have scarcely inustered thtir 
! drill before they open an account in the regi- 
|| mental defauUcc-book. Many of these who en- 
!; tertain a horror of courts-martial, manage to oc- 
1 casion an immense deal of trouble, by placing 
I such an interval between the'cotiiiniltal of carli 
I offence, as that their conduct shall only entail 
' upon them a brief sojourn in the provost, or a 
tour of the biu-raok srjuare in heavy niarehing 
order. Ihesc arc veiy calculating individuals. 
They keep up a constant barter of picasuio for 
pain. So many days’ absence from quarters, and 
enjoyment of pleasure, equal ten days’ pack-drill 
and confinement to barracks. Then they have 
a happy knack of cainiug so many “ drunken 
chalks” within the year, usually oue or two 
under the limited number, and will wait patient ly 
for a new leaf in lime's calendar to run up a 
fresh score with justice. 

Then there arc recruits from Ireland, very 
noisy and demonstrative, and much affiicteil 
with the “ blarney.” Scotch recruits, who are 
very “canny.” There might he convened on 
short noticea congress of recruits lu whieli every 
comity in England and Wales should have its 
representative. Eoreigners frequeiillj enlist in 
our army. A French Zouave onee presented 
himself in complete marching order, to receive 
j the enlisting skilling at Chatnain Barracks. 

The uRiidard of height for recruits often 
varies. In the Homan army it was fixed at five 
I feet seven inches, which is now, we believe, the 
I average height of the male population of Eai o))c. 
The length of service was twenty-five years, and 
even longer if necessary. The custom of “attert- 


ing” recruits, derives'its origdtrfeom the Homan 
soldiers’ oath of obedience to their leaders. 

The reemits of the present day are not so 
well bttUt, or so flaeW propothitmea as formerly. 
Both the standard of height and the'ohest mea¬ 
surement have been frequently rednoed within 
twenty years. It was a common oeccurenoe to 
a regiment to march eighteen or twenty Irish 
miles in one day, and that, too, loaded with the 
old-fashioned knapsack, the rolled coat, and 
sixty rounds of ammunition in pouch. The 
writer is in a position to affirm that not one-baif 
of our young soldiers of to-day would be equal 
to the performance of this feat. 

The svibject of physical development in the 
army is beginning to receive that careful con¬ 
sideration at the hands of the authorities, to 
which its really vast importance entitles it. 
Every facility is now afforded the British 
soldier, of iuqiroving himself morally and intel¬ 
lectually; and the recent establishment of 
military gymnasia, with a view to his physical 
culture, has placed the power within his own 
hands of making another man of himself. The 
recruit will henceforth be required to under¬ 
go, at least, three months physical training 
before taking his place in the ranks. This is a 
wise proceeding on the part of the government, 
and one which will repay in future years any 
present trouble or expense. The usual course 
of recruits’ drill is really not sufficient to enable 
him to perform all the duties uhich are required 
of the drilled soldier. He may be expert in 
the handling of his rifle, and he may be well up 
in drill; but something more is necessary. His 
physical stamina, and powers of endurance, 
should be improved, to enable him to bear the 
fatigues and hardships incidental even to a 
modern campaign. The recruit is too soon 
loaded with the knapsack: an ingenious piece 
of torture even to those who arc well aecus- 
toiiicd to it, than vihich nothing worse of its 
kind can possibly be conceived. The extraor¬ 
dinary sensations which arc experienced when 
it h.TS been vrorn for any length of time, would, 
if enumerated, occupy at least a column of this 
periodical. A few of |be most vivid mnst 
suffice, though a practical realisation of its horrors 
for an hour or two. would carry more forcible 
conviction with it than any amount of descrip¬ 
tion. Firstly, then, you arc half strangled by 
the tug of your knapsack on your stock, you 
feel au insane desire to shout or sing in order to 
relieve the dreadful oppression of your chest, 
and you are surprised that you do not go off 
into a real apoplectic fit. Your throat becomes 
hot and parched, your eyeballs are alarmingly 
strained, and the sensation popularly known as 
“pins and iieedlcs” is experienced from your 
shoulders to the tips of your fingers. Shake off 
the monster, and you distinctly feel bis ghost 
occupying liis place as (wpressivcly as himself, 
for a good hour afterwards. An army medical 
author recently assigned this knapsack as the 
bause of there being so many recruit invalids 
in the service. Many inventors have endea¬ 
voured to remedy some of these evils, but very 
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little benefit has been derived, as yet,'from tbeir 
praiseworthy eamtions. 

Sxoellent results have been obtained in the 
array by the establishment of libraries, reading- 
rooms, and institutions, at nerarly every one of 
Otttlnilitay stations. We have seen Telemachus, 
atld.even Mentor with him, occasionally, invest¬ 
ing a portion of the bounty-money in the pur¬ 
chase at these establishments of sundry cups of 
a beverage ve^ different in spirit and taste from 
the driiis dispensed at the bar of the Cross 
Muskets; while other good tilings from the In¬ 
stitute bar fsay, at Chatham) make up a little 
rmast, whicn they appear to enjoy immensely. 
We will not affirm that the Cross Muskets never 
receives a visit from the old soldier and his 



MOP ALLEY, NEW ORLEANS. 


The sisterhood of St. Vincent dc Paul have 
colonised New Orleans, to the extent of a Baby- 
house, where children arc received from auy 
age under seven, and kept till that age; a 
School-house, to which they are transferred at 
seven, and kept till fourteen; and a Trade-house, 
where they are apprenticed at foarteen, and 
kept till they are twenty-one, and taught all 
kinds of needlework, housework, nursing the 
sick, good order, and a few prayers No over¬ 
work in devotion is allowed, lest Die children 
should be disgusted with piety when they reaeh 
their majority, and set up praying and working on 
their own account. Whatever money they have 
earned in their apprentieeship over and above 
paying for their keep, is theirs at their majority. 

1 do not know at whose door lies the sin 
against taste of having invented the wliite 
bonnet of the Sister of St. Vincent de Paul 
A sister’s head looks always like a white goose 
with spread wings. 1 tliiiik tliey do not sleep 
in those bonnets, heeause they are never creased 
or erumpled, but they always wear them when 
visible to the public at home or abroad. Before 
1 had yellow fever ig New Orleans, my ta.ste 
revolted against this prodigious headdress, but 
it has been as the wings of angels to me ever 
since. One of my nurses was named Sister 
Olivia; and, some months since, I found a good 
likeness of her in porcelain, bending over a 
holy water fount. She was very pretty, but the 
bonnet had all its immutable ugliness. Did I 
not buy the crockery sister greedily, and have 1 
ever put matches in the dry font ? 

Another of my nurses was Sister Angela. Of 
all the many daughters of SI. Viiiccut de Paul, 
I think Sister Angela must have been one of 
the plainest, and yet her face, and her winged 
horror of a bonnet, became angelic in my sight. 
Wo arc apt to think of nuns and Sisters of 
Charity as if they did not belong to this world, 
as though they were never bom, and never bad 
any relations. Now, Sister Angela was the 
eloest sister of a New York merchant, who was 
my intimate friend. When I told him I was 


S io New Orleans for Uie first tiw> and !{ 
1 be tliere in the fever season*-" Whether ' 
it come or not,” he said, “I Can de yon a 
turn that a king could not do yon. I esA^fe i 
yon a letter to my sister, Angela, who iS a Shstar 
of Charity; and if you have the fever, you wfll 
be quite safe with nor care and your habits,” 
New Orleans was literally a city of death that 
year. Never can its horrors be written, never 
can the mercies and prqvidenifcs that prevailed 
over and amid all, be chronicled. • O how I 
dreaded being thrust into one of those clay oven 
graves, built up, because there is no earth in 
swampy New Orleans in which to dig the nar¬ 
row house! The nameless public ovens for the 
poor, were all filled to repletion that season. 

I caught the dreaded yellow fever. It is a 
disease that ranges on a sliding scale from a 
heavy lieadache and bad taste in the month, to 
all the horrors of plague, bkok vomit, and all- 
pervading putridity. It comes on with indi¬ 
gestion often unnoticed, and constipation almost 
nlwajs neglected. If you are decently tempe¬ 
rate, and if you have no friend who is “a 
drug doctor,” and if you have an interest in 
a Sister of Charity, or an old negro nurse, 
you may count on gelling up in two or three 
days, or a week. I ought to know it gratefully, 
remembering Sister Angela. Her system was, 
to throwaway the doctoi’s calomel and quinine, 
and b.ithe her patients, .and gave no physic but 
lemon, verbena lea, and a dose of castor oil. 

I got the fever and Sister Angela, on aMonday; 
and I got a bath and a dose of oil the same day. I 
slept swathed in wet towels on Monday night, 

.and had a great bath on Tuesday inomiug. I had 
some mawkish gruel during the day, which I 
would not take, though it was brought me by 
the pretty Olivia of the holy water font. On 
Tuesday night, I liad more wet towels; on 
Wednesday, I was able to bathe without help, 
and to amu'ic niyaclf by sucking oranges; on 
Thursday morning 1 was discharged cured, with 
,i cautioii to eat little, bathe often, and to 
Blessed Silster Angela! 

11(11' all this was pant and gone, and another 
year hid come to New Orleans, and I had come 
also. 1 had been to see the Jesuits’ church, 
which IS said to bo one of the purest specimens 
of Moorish architecture in the world. It was a 
morning in the vicinity of May-day, and yet it 
was melting snmmer-timc already. The great 
shadow of tlie interior of the church had been a 
welcome refuge from the sunshine outside. Its 
rowrs of twisted marble pillars supporting the 
far uji immense dome, and forming the aisles, 
seemed a cool forest, in which I had plunged as 
if I were the only human figure within its um¬ 
brageous peace. I had only to rest. I was not 
one of tile wliitc-robcd girls, veiled and crowned 
with orange-blossoms, who were rsaking a proces¬ 
sion with lighted can&s through Ihelosigai^es. 
(Why do they never get burned? They never do.) 

The stained-glass windows of this Moorish 
temple for Christian worship are many, and 
they east all the hues of the rainbow amid the 
shadows of the dim interior. Delicious hiding- j 
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Aosi the hot son and the street iKuses! 
ul^os organ I Kefreshing odd stone door! 
Goittforfable priest, vliB saiioried in Spanisli, 
and delighted my eyes and ears srithout dis¬ 
quieting my oonscienoe I Dreamy dying away 
ftaOTanoe of incense, left over from last eren- 
inrs benediction! 

The denizens of summcr-knd luxuriate iu a 
degree of heat ftat miserably diseom forts per¬ 
sons from a more norlhem latitude. My dread 
of the melting heat ofMay was simply absurd 
to the Sonthemer. 1 came out of tho coolness, 
when mass was over, because the rest did, ex¬ 
cept some devotees, who stayed to the next 
mass, and a pretty girl who was trying to tiio 
out the Virgin, and get sometiung site was pray¬ 
ing for. I left her where she had been for the 
hoar, and, with my licad down, ran the gauntlet 
of importunate beggar-, and began to meet the 
■ in-ooming congregation for the iw'xt mass. Pre¬ 
sently, a little dog nearly ran under my feet 
—King Charles, so exquisitely eombed and 
brushed, tliat he must have had a wail iiig-maid 
to himself. Ho was running fort iiously at I he 
end of a blue ribbon, aud I looked up to see 
who was at the other cud. A beautiful regal- 
looking woman held the reiu. Iter dark lyes 
flashed oat of a great pallor on her face tliat told 
of struggle, or sorrow, or both. She had a wc.all li 
of dark hair, uot disposed in braids or a coional, 
but falling in masses of curls over her pale faec 
and white neck. She wore a black lacc bonnet, 
blooming with tea-roso«, and their rich orange 
hearts really seemed to exhale Iragiancc The 
bonnet was only a head-dioss—a iitting orna¬ 
ment for the glory of her hair. Her dress was 
the light gauzy grenadine usually worn ni New 
Orleans, with orange-coloured blossoms seai- 
tered over its diaphauous surface. Slio wore a 
lace shaw'l: dainty lace mils shaded her while 
hands; aud the diamouds on her taper llngcis 
flashed iw they rdsted on the ))rajcr-book 1 tint 
she clasped. She swept past mt, in a eloud of 
ISoe and perfume, and 1, impertinent mortal 
that I am, slopped and turned to look at her. 
Just then sho- stooped to take up her dog, say¬ 
ing, in Spanish, '■ Poor Carlo is very tired!” 
And then she wailed for a giavc sad-lookiiig 
negro woman to come up, to whom she gaie 
her prayer-book, saying again, m Spanish, “ Poor 
Carlo is very weary!” As 1 looked, another 
woman passed. She was m the sere and yellow 
leaf, tail, and uot bowed by the weiglit of her 
many years. Her hair was of snowy whiteness ; 
her face, like transparent pearl, was so full of 
wrinkles that one could not think of it as ever 
laving been smooth. She was a lady, though 
slie wore the rustiest of black gowns, a shawl 
that was grandmamma to her dress, a black 
boUnot of threescore and ten, and .i black cup 
and mils not a„day younger. Nothing relieved 
the blactuess out the wownness, and not lung 
relieved eitlior but a very white and very ragged 
pockct-liandkcrchief. Through a rent in this 
decayed piece of advanced civilisation, imked Uie 
Imau nose and wonderful ears of the smallest 
' edition of a King Charles 1 liad evCr seen. As 


Hie elder hdy approached the younger, I saw 
that she wisaed to attract attention to her 
charge. Her hands ttembleA as. sfaa tried to 
disengage tbe small mass of silkkess ftom the 
rags of flnest and oldest linsu Simdirio. The 
lady of the flashing eyes at oitoe diseovered tbe 
little thing. “ What a beautiful creature!” Tho 
twp females were as fiiends in. a moamnt. The 
old dog who had to be carried because he was 
too weak from age except for a.short walk, and 
the young one who had not yet learned the use 
of his legs, were compared. 

“He will soon be poor Carla rejuvenated,” 
said the lady of the flashing eyes. 

“He fats milk by llio sauoor-fuU,” said the 
older, recommending her chai'ge. “ Would j ou 
uot like to have him ?” 

“1 should he delighted, but Carlo would be 
-o jealous. He loves mo so much, he will not 
lolernto a rival. But you wiill save this darling 
for me; you will .sell the little doggie ?” 

“ 1 Mint,” said tho ancient. 

“ How soon may f have him ?” 

“ hi a mouth, if yon engage him.” 

“ t should pay something down, to bind the 
baigaiii,” said my queen of hearts; “chat’s 
his price, and wlml shall I give now ?” 

'■ His pi iec IS what yon please to give; holb 
non, mid.then ” 

“ But arc you not afraid to trust me ?” 

Tlie ancient smiled and said, “1 know too 
much of you to distrust you.” And I saw a 
gleam of gold in the, wit tiered palm. I was 
quite eonscious of it, though I was very busily 
reading an auctioneer’s placard, informing the 
public that on 'lliursday next would bo sold a lot 
ol I he liesf domestic servants, raised in Virginia, 
.111(1 warr,uited three generations from Alrica. 
Not savages, but brought up by tbe chivalry. 

The young lady had won leave to call ou the 
1 1 Jer, and I hey parted. Tho dame with the dog 
tinned down a street—^B.aroniie-strcrt—^and 1 
fumed down it loo. In sliort, 1 followed her. 

1 alw ays look at babies, because 1 love babies, 
:uid love to please mammas aud nurses, i 
al» ays look at a soldier’s medals; because docs 
uot lie deserve it, if he deserve them? In 
passing the reduced lady, 1 looked admiringly 
at tlic little dog. Then 1 smiled on the little 
dog’s humau friend, aud the little dog’s human 
friend smiled ou me. 

Tims wo got into converaation. Sho said 
was he not a beauty ? I said he was a beauty. 
'I'licn I inquired if there were any more members 
of 1 he same family, aud Icanied there were no 
more; then I was agrouud, and considered 
what could I do, to Jind my way to this most 
obsolete gentlewoman’s domicile. 

AVIiy did I wish to go there ? Well; I had a 
heartache for the quiet poverty of one gently bom, 
and gently reared. A ^od Providence bad given 
me some spate money, and it burned in my pocket. 

I thought of a miserably comroon-plMe ex- 

f ediont. I said, “I beg your pardon, madam. 

am a stranger in this city, and I want to find 
a laundress, who really knows her business, and 
can turn one out fit to be seen. 1 am ua- 
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I fortWteiy (bsin^, as I said, astxanf'er), a little 
I too partioolw for mj, hotel laundry.” 

I The anoient lady met my difioul^. "Jtidy 
I Flanagan in one conit is an excellent laundresa.” 
So I BceompaBied her to the classic locality 
called Mop-alley, New Orleans. It is about 
forty feet long, and ten feet wide, and is bounded 
by what are locally called “ ten footersa 
species of lean-to edifices, containing a front 
room lighted from the court, and a back I'oom 
with a skyh’ght. The court is floored with 
rough boards, with largo square apertures to let 
the rain tlirough. It shelters a laundress, a 
I carpenter, a cobbler, and a bird-cage niakt r, 1 
know; and I suppose suiidiy other^callings 
are represented in it. As no wells can be dug 
I in New Orleans, llic ciiy being built, on a 
swamp, every dwelliug usually has its cistern. 

' Mon-alley had one cistern, but lanndrj-woik 
could not flourish on this small resource, lienee 
I Judy had set a row of tubs to catch water—and 
not to catch it in driblets eit her—for sliowcrs «r'’ 
showers in the land of the sun. 

I I stood among the tubs, unmindful of inv pie- 
I tended wants (though I really did want a good 
laundress, now I think of it) and ot Judy’s oc¬ 
cupation. I wished—for a reason that 1 had— 
j to know how much the aiicicii' dame could trust 
I me, a stranger; and 1 asked to be allowed to lake 
the little dog in my own hands. The old eyes 
I looked trustingly into mine, and slio put her 
' treasure imreservedly into my keeping. I 
adopted that old lady there and then; lor d 
there be one tiling that delights me above, all 
I others, it is human trust. When the mass of 
, us can trust God and one another, our Md- 
leiiiiitim will have begun. 

I inanely asked—still tor that leason llial J 
had—whether, as an admirer of dogs, I could, 
aud might, for one moment look al the Id lie 
dog’s mother ? 

“ I really wish to oblige von,” said the old 
Indy, “but my son is very siek, and I am afiaid 
of disturbing him. Wait here a moment.” 

She passed into the fiest room aud iiuo the 
I second, .md [ heard a feeble voece ask, “ Hewe 
you seen her?” “Yes, but give me a inomeiil, 
my dear; llierc is a stranger at I he door.” Auel 
out she came, with the mollier-dog in a basket. 
" Very pretty,” I said, sfioking the silkyciea- 
turc leisurely, and putting the impnj aud my 
purse liitej t he basket together. Aiiei t hat w as 
the reason I had had, you mieler.staiid. 

I took a hurried leave of the old ladv, and 
made with all speed for the end of Mou-alley by 
which I had entered, when whom should I llicre 
stumble upon, of all good women, but one of 
the sislerbood of SI. Vinoeiit do ftiul? And 
what particular sister should I stumble upon, of 
all good sisters,-but my blessed Sister Angola of 
last year, the terrible year of the yellow tever? 

.Hei' face beamed delightfully as I uttered her 
name, and she said in her placid w'ay, yet ear¬ 
nestly, “I am so glad; for I have need of you 
to-morrow. I need not ask you to be punctual, 

. for yon are always punctual.” Aud then she 
tuhf me hurriedly that she was nursing a poor 


heartbroken lad, whom she had > leceuitly dis¬ 
covered; that he was a Genius; she was 
sure he was heartsick, thoneh he wiwii not con¬ 
fide in her; that she ihonpt he 
in me, as another young fellow (whnttflr she 
thonght I was heartsick too I cannot but 
upon my honour I was not;—at least, 1 don’t 
think I was); aud that this was what she wanted 
me for; and that she bad no time to say more 
then, being in a hurry. These sisters always are 
in a hurry, though they .ire never hurried: so 1 
made no effort to detain her, and she went down 
Mop-alley, attended by a girl bearing a basket. 

Next morning 1 was at tlie comer of Mop- 
alley at two minutes before eleven a.m., and there 
at the corner were the angelic white goose-wings, 
ready to waft me to iny sphere of usefulness. 
It was the very house into which the old,lady 
had gone yesteruay. 

The skylight window w.is raised iu the roof 
of the small room into which the goose-wir^s 
bore me; the 5 ianes of glass were painted or 
papeicdwilli green; a gbasily light fell on the 
face of an emaciated young man. His burning 
eyes seemed to imve burned away down into 
I heir sockets, liis thin fingi'rs clutched the coun¬ 
terpane, and weie almost as white as it. 

Sister Angela’s iulroduct ion of mo was simply 
111 this wise: “ This is agoodkindgentlemas, and 
you will call him a goodfellom in half an honr.” 

“ A Bohemian ?” said the young man, with 
t he semblance of a smile at me; for the sister’s 
eomplimcnt affected him pleasantly. She did 
not stay to note effects. She understood the 
lit ness of things, aud she h.id other service to be 
leiideied elsewhere. 

I laid my hand on the bomidit^ heart; I 
looked ml 0 the burning eyes; and, smiling a not 
very genuine smile, I said, “ Brother Bolicminn, 
bo so good as to tell me what I ought to know 
coiieeramg you.” 

The poor pent-up heart overflowed, tmdT 
learned in many words what I will nairnto in 
few. Alfred Bversley was the son of aLouisiana 
planter, who had been dead some years. His 
plaul.ition lay on I he banks of the Mississippi. 
The river off on slightly changes its course, 
" lurehiiig in,” as it is called, upon a plantation 
and washing it away, while new laud is made on. 
the other side. Hundreds of acres are thus 
eaten away, aud the uiifoit unato owner is mined, 
while some more fortunate planter on the oppo- 
sile side may bo made rich. The elder Bvorsley 
^aw' his acres thus consumed day by day; cholera 
came, and his slaves died; he was ruined; be sold 
lor almost nothing the wretched remnant of the 
lilantation. Almost as soon as the thing was done 
t he t Ivor receded, land made rapidly, and the new 
ow iier ioiind himself with a fast-iiiereasing estote. 

“ My fntlu r died of mortilicaliou aud trouble,” 
said the son. (I mentally added, “ I’erbaps glso 
of bad whisky, malaria, and quinine.’^ “He 
left iiotliing,” said the sou, “ for ills witlow, and 
my only inheritance was my college odacatioii, 
aigi what runs in my blooda passion for the 
stage. My mother was a pidma donna, when 
my father mai’riod her, thirty-one years ago. 
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dllC'WWCsrtj'.vlieB she bade adten io tiw jttSdie. 
f an her iwj «hM. I have no tatw for 
Ome—I tri(h 1 bad drama ia mj piaaion. 

Imt dmalMitf'arriter, ' 1 am tiurt; jem (dd. 
I lj<i««.oBoB»d iteama ot naper. I hare sot auo- 
oeed^ And boe 1 a«i.’‘ 

1 did not exsite and madden the patient b; 
txgtwg biffl not to excite himself, but led Mm 
ft^r ontrard; verv erne that he had not told 
ms Sloe; out, and that he trould be muck the 
better for tfliisg it all. Then it appeared (hat 
bated come to New Orleans at the bemnning 
^#1 tte tbeatrioal season, with a play; he had 
fiSed some subordinate parts in which the 
beaaiest tax on Ms memory bad been to say 
“ My lord, the dinner waitshe had made him¬ 
self generally useful ou the hope of two pounds 
a week in the future, and with the acquisition of 
nothii^ in the present. He and his mother had 
hidden from friends a long time, because they 
were Mor and proud. He had tried Ms fortune 
awty mm his mother, but—it was the old im- 
prsoticahle unsuccessful story—ho had been 
«dis to do notMng to earn money, except when 
miraculous accident he sometimes got a 
xpiiukes for a poem. He had not taken to Ms 
bed, as I belicre, until be was too shabby to 
appear at the theatre, or anywhere else: nor 
until his poor old mother’s wardrobe had turned 
to dust and ashes. His play had been for weeks 
in the hands of the manager, and the manager 
had promised to submit i( to Mademoiselle 
L'Stoile, the great actress, who—it then came 
out at last—was the light of the poor fellow’s 
existence. It was to his admiral ion of her, and 
the poor mother’s want of money for common 
neeeesaries, that she owed the offer of the little 
KW Charles, which 1 had witnessed 
His eyes hnmed when lie spoke of her. “ Oh 1 
fear anything 1 know, she may liawe read my play 
Tiiere maybe a letter for me at the office of the 
ibeatre, accepting it. Miracles have happened, 
and mi^ happen iq'ain.” Then his eyes dimmed, 
and he said sadly, “ Not to me, not to me ” 

" I will see you again to-morrow, Mr. Eversley, 
and I will call at the theatre and ask if there are 
any letters for yon there.” He pressed my hand 
most gratefully, and said :"Wc have your money; 
the blessing of tliose wlio were on the eve of 
perishing, is yours. Sister Angela knew the purse 
to he yours that my mother found iu tlio basket 
She said one of their children worked it ” On 
Kneipt of tMs bit of information I ran awai. 

I went to the theatre and found some letteis 
for Sversley. 1 would let him rest to-night, I 
thought, and to-morrow' he should see them. 
Disappointiaeut would come soon enough. 

On. the morrow, 1 returned to Mop-alley. 
Tlie beautiful Mademoiselle L’Etoile herself was 
sitting in the little outer room. It was filled 
with her ample draperies (I think they were 
crushed a,Jitt!e by its limits); the perfume of 
roses pervaded the place; and the little silken 
dog lay on her lace kerctiief. Just as grandly 
the withered prima donna been clothed in 
hue; of youth, beauty, and power, no doubt. 


Hut 1 Was pleased to see that a change had 
paesed over Mrs. Eiwrsley, who was clad in 
lady4ikc plain Waok, was otherwise ’quite 
elegaatly though pWn% dressed. (I loiwned 
afterwards from Sister Angela th^ herwardrobe 
had been replenished by Mademoiselle L’Etoile, 
" who,” said Sister Angela, and bless her again 
for it! “ is an actress if you will, but is as good 
and cbaritable as any noble lady.”) 

1 passed through ttie small room as the beau¬ 
tiful creature took her leave. Tlie patient’s 
burning eyes met mine. "Yon have seen her,” 
he said, “and I have heard her, and the sweet 
perfume of her presence fills tMs poor place. 
She litflq knew what passionate heart-heatings 
were near hCr.” 

“ I have brought you lettera,” I said, cutting 
short the rhapsody. 

He opened one; but his sight was weak and 
the light indistinct. He asked me to read it aloud. 

It was from the manager, and only said that 
he had submitted Mr. Eversley’s manuscript to 
Mademoiselle L’Etoile, and that she would trans¬ 
mit her opinion of its merits to the author. He 
grasped my hand. “I can never open that 
letter,” lie said. “ It is from ier." I broke 
the seal at Ins entreaty; delicate wax, and a 
coronet; perfumed rose-coloured paper; ink 
heavenly hued; writing (I grieve to say 
it) crude, almost chila-likc; spelling abso¬ 
lutely phonetic. Tlierc was a suppressed en¬ 
thusiasm when she mentioned the merits of the 
play—a moderation evidently due to the ma¬ 
nager, still, she informed Mr. Eversley tliat 
she would have a great pleasure in being tlie 
heroine, that she stioiiglj believed she was not 
mistaken, and that if she were not, “ you and 
me will make a most grand sucksess.” 

Sister Angela came to my aid when the patient 
fell hack and famted, and, besides restoring him, 
gave me wise advice and direction how best to 
execute my purpose of removing him to another 
lodging In two days the abode of utter po¬ 
verty was left to other poor, who rejoiced in it 
as a mansion, and Eversley and his mother « ere 
established in the country. Tliere were orange- 
trees befoie their windows, laden with flow ere 
and fruits, and mocking-birds sat in their 
branches day and night, and poured out their 
song of songs, and ever-varying cascade of 
sweetesf harmonies. Tlie play, “ The Doom of 
Marat,” w'as an overwhelming success, and the 
ill-spelt note cured Eversley, not only of fever 
and despair, but of a morbid love-fit. The last 
time 1 saw the successful dramatic author and 
poex—and it was not by any means in Mop-alley 
—he told me he was happy in two disinterested 
sisters' MademoisclleL’Etoilc, and Sister Angela 
of Si. Vincent dc Paul. And 1 believe he would 
as soon tliitik of marrying the one, as the other. 

On Tuesday, the First of Decpnilier will he pubhshert, 
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CHAPTER XLVIl. 

A BEPOET came round that the asjlum was 
open in the rear. A rush was made thither from 
the front; and this thinned the crowd con¬ 
siderably i so then Mrs. Dodd was got out hj 
the help of some humane persons, and earned 
into the nearest house, more dead than alive. 
There she found Mrs. Archbold in a pitiable state. 
That lady had been looking on the fire, with the 
key in her pocket, by taking which she was like 
to be a murderess : her terror and remorse were 
distracting, and the revulsion had thrown her 
into violent hysterics. Mrs. Dodd plucked up 
a little strength, and characteristically enough 
tottered to her assistance, and called for the 
best remedies, and then took her hand and 
pressed it, and whispered soothingly that both 
were now safe, meaning David and Edward. 
Mrs. Archbold thought she meant Alfied and 
David; this new shock was as good for her as 
cold water: she became quieter, and presently 
gulped out, “You saw them? you knew them 
(ump) all that way oif?” 

“Knew them?” said Mrs. Dodd; "why one 
w'as my husband, and the other my son.” Mrs. 
Archbold gave a sigh of relief. “ Yes, madam,” 
continued Mrs. Dodd, " the young fireman, who 
went and saved my husband, was my own son, 
my Edward; my hero: oh, 1 am a happy wife, a 
proud mother;” she could soy no more for tears 
of joy, and while she wept deliciously, Mrs. 
Arch^ld cried too, and so invigorated and re¬ 
freshed her cunning, and presently she perked 
up and told Mrs. Dodd boldly that Edward had 
been seeking her, and was gone home: she had 
better follow him, or he would be anxious. “ But 
my poor husbandobjected Mrs. Dodd. 

" He is safe,” said the other; “ I saw him 
(ump) with an attendant.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Dodd, with meaning, "that 
other my son rescued was an attendant, was 
he?” 

“Yes.” (Ump.) 

She then promised to take David under, her 
especial care, and Mrs. Dodd consented, though 
. reluotuitly, to go home. 

To her surprise Edward had not yet arrived, 
and Julia was sitting up, very anxious; and flew 


at her with a gurgle, and kissed her eagerly, and 
then, drawing back her head, searched the 
maternal eyes for what was the mattm". "Ah, 
you may well look,” said Mrs. Dodd. “CHi my 
child! what a night this has been;” and she 
sank into a chair, and held up her arms; Julia- 
settled down in them directly, and in that position 
Mrs. Dodd told all the night’s work, told it 
under a running accompaniment of sighs and 
kisses, and ejaculations, and “ dear mammas,” and 
“poor mammas,” and bursts of sympathy, aston¬ 
ishment, pity, and wonder. Thus embellished and 
interrupted, the strange tale was hardly ended, 
when a manly step came np the stairs, and both 
ladies pinched each other and were still as mice; 
and in walked a fireman with a wot livery, and a 
face smirched with smoke. Julia flew at him 
with a gurgle of the first degree, and threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissed both his blackened 
cheeks again and again, crying “ Oh my own, 
my precious, my sweet, brave, darling, kiss me, 
kiss me, kiss me, you are a hero, a Christian hero, 

that saves life, not takes it-” Mrs. Dodd 

checked her impetuous career by asking piteously 
if Ills mother was not to have him. On this, 
Julia drew him along by the baud, and sank witn 
him at Mrs. Dodd’s knees, and she held Mm at 
arms’ length and gazed at Mm, and then drew 
him close and enfolded him, and thanked God for 
him; and then they both embraced him at once, 
and interwove Mm Heaven knows bow, and 
poured the wealth of their womanly hearts oat 
on him in a torrent and nearly made him snivel. 
But presently something in his face struck Mrs. 
Dodi aoonstomed to read her ohildren. “Is 
there anything the matter, love,” she inquired 
anxiously. He looked down and said, “I am 
dead sleepy, mamma, for one thing.” 

“ Of course he is, poor child,” said Julia, doing 
the suh-maternal: “ wait till I see everytliing is 
comfortable," and she flew off, turned suddmdy 
at the door with “ Oh, you darling!” and up 
to his bedroom, and put more coals on Ms fire,, 
and took a housewifely look all round. 

Mrs. Dodd seized the opportunity. “Edward, 
there is something amiss.” 

“And no mistake,” said he drily. “But I 
thought if I told yon before her yott might scoM 
me.’* I 

“Scoldyou, love? Never. Hush! I’Uoome 
to Jour room by-and-by.” 

Soon after tMs they all bade each otoM good 
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aisbt i and presently Mw. Dodd came and tapped 
soi% at her aon’s dora:, and found him with hie 
Test and coat of, and hie helmet etandisg on the 
table refleoting a red coal; he was seated hy the 
Are in a brown study, smoking. He apologised, 
and offered to throw the weed away. “ No, no,” 
said ehe, suppressing a cough, “ not if it does 
you good.” 

"Well, mother, when you are in a fix smoke 
is a soother, you know i and I’m in a regular 

fix." 

“Afix!” sighed Mrs. Dodd resignedly: and 
waited patiently, all cars. 

“Mamma,” said the fire-warrior, becoming 
speculative under tbe dreamy influence of tbc 
weed, “ I wonder wbether such a muddle over 
was before. When a man is fighting with fire, 
what with tbc heat, and what with the excite¬ 
ment, his pulse is at a hundred and sixty, and 
Ills brain all in a whirl, and he scarce knows 
what he is doing till alter it is done. But I’ve 
been thinking of it all since. (I’uff.) Tlicre was 
my poor litfle mamma in the mob; 1 double 
myself up for my spring, and I goat the window, 
and through it; now on this side uf it 1 hear my 
mother cry‘Edward! comedown;’ onfhc other 
side I fall on two men perishing in an oven: 
one is my own father, and the other is, wlio do 
you think? ‘The Wretch.’” 

Mrs. Dodd held up her hands in mute amaze¬ 
ment. 

“1 had promised to break every hone in his 
skin at our first meeting; and I kept raj promise 
by saving his skin and bones, and life and all.” 
(Puff.) 

Mrs. Dodd groaned aloud. “ I half suspected 
it,” slifi said feinlly. “That tall figure, that 
haughty grace! But no ; jon aic mistaken ; 
Mrs. Archbold told me positively ho was an at tou- 
dant.” 

“Then she-told you a cracker. It was not an 
attendant, but a madman, and that madman was 
Alfred Hardie, upon my soul! Our Julia’s 
missing bridegroom.” 

He smoked on in profound silence waiting for 
her to speak. But she lay back in her chair mute 
and all relaxed, as if the news had knocked her 
down. 

“ Come, now,” said Edward at last; “ what is 
to be done ’? May I tell Julia ? that is the ques¬ 
tion." 

“Not for the world,” said Mrs. Dodd, shocked 
into euMgy. “Would you blight her young life 
for eter as mine is blighted f ” She then assured 
him that, if Alfred’s sad state came to Julia’s 
ear^ all her love for him would revive, and she 
would break with Mr. Hurd, and indeed never 
marry all her Kfc. “I see no end to her misery,” 
aontinupd Mn. Dodd, with a deep sigh; “for 
-she is full of courage; she would not shrink 
foom a madhouse (why she visits lazar houses 
wery daj); she would be always going to .see 
Irer Alfred, and so nuise her pity and her unhappy 
lore. No, npj let me Ire a widow with a living 
husband, i^ m God’s will; I have had my happy 


days. But my child she shall not he so withered 
in the flower of her days for any man that ever 
breathed: she shidl not, 1 say," The mother 
could utter no mdte for emotiim. 

“Well,” said Edward, "you know best. I 
generally rSake a mess of it when 1 disobey you. 
But concealments are bad things too. We Used 
to go with our bosoms open. Ah!” (Puff.) 

“Edward,” said Mrs. Dod^ after some con¬ 
sideration, “ Uic best thing is to marry her to 
Mr. Hurd at once. He has spoken to me for 
her, and 1 sounded her.” 

“ Has he F Well, and what did she say f” 

“ She caid she would rather not marry at all, 
but live and die with me. Then 1 pressed her a 
little, you know. Then she did say she could 
never many any hut a clergyman, now she had 
lost her poor Alfred. And then I told her I 
thought Sir. Hurd could make her happy, and 
she would make me happy if she could esteem 
liim ; and marry him.” 

“ Well, mamma, and what then F” 

“Wily (hen my poor child gave me a look 
that haunts me still—a look of unutterable love, 
and reproach, and resignation, and despair, aud 
hurst out crying so piteously 1 coxdd say no 
more. Oh! oh! oh! oh !” 

“ Don’( jou cry, mammy dear,” said Edward. 
“ Ah, 1 lemcmber when a tear was a wonder in 
our house.” And (he fire-warrior sucked at his 
cigar, (o stop a sigh. 

“And n—now u—not a d—day without 
them,” sighed Mrs. D .dd. “ But pm have cost 
me none, my piecious boy.” 

“ I’m waituig my time. (Puff.) Mamma, take 
my advice; don’t j on fidget so. Let things alone. 
Why hurry her into marrying Mr, linrd or any- 
bodj ? Look here ; I’ll keep dark to please you, 
if you’ll keeji quiet to please me.” 

At hrcakf.ist time e.imo a messenger with a 
line from Mrs. Arelibold, to say that David had 
escaped from Draj ton House, in company with 
.•motlier d<mgerons maniac. 

Mrs Dodd reoeiveil the blow with a kind of 
desperate resignation. She rose quietly from 
the table without a word, and went to put on 
her bonnet, leavmg her breakfast and the note; 
for she did not at once see all that was implied 
in the communication. She took Edward with 
her to Drayton House. The firemen liad saved 
one half of that building: the rest was a black 
shell. Mrs. Archbold came to them, looking 
haggard, and told them two keepers were Hready 
scouring the country, aud an advertisement sent 
to all the journals. 

“ Oh, madam!” said Mrs. Dpdd, “it the other 
should hurt him, or lead him somewhere to his 


Mrs. Archbold said she might dismiss this 
fear; the patient in question had but one illusion, 
and,'though terribly dangerous when thwarted 
in that, was most intelligent in a general way, 
aud mnoh attached to Mi.Dodd; they were 
always together. 
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A stiaa^ expression shot into Mrs. Dodd’s 
eye: she pinched Edward’s atm to keep him 
qniet, and said with feigned indifforenoe : 

"Then it was the one who was in such danger 
with my husband last night 

“Jes,” said Mrs. Archbold, off her guard. 
It hod not occnired to her that this hand¬ 
some, fashionably-dressed young gentleman, was 
the fireman of last night. She saw her mistake, 
thou^ the moment he said bluntly, “Why you 
told my mother it was an attendant.’’ 

“Did I, madam?” asked Mrs. Archbold, 
mighty innocently: “I suppose I thought so. 
WoU, 1 was mistaken, imfortunately.”* 

Mrs. Dodd was silent a moment, then, some¬ 
what hastily, bade Mrs. Arohbold good-by. She 
told the cabman to drire to an old acquaintance 
of ours, Mr. Green. He had sot up detective 
on his own account. He was not at his office, 
but expected. She sat patiently down till he 
came in. They put their heads together, aud 
Green dashed down to the asjlum with a 
midon, while Mrs. Dodd went into the Ciiy to 
obtain leave of absence from Cross aud Co. This j 
was politely declined at first, but on Mrs. Dodd 
showing symptoms of leaving tliem altogether, 
it was conceded. She returned home witli 
Edward, and there was Mr. Green; he had ac¬ 
tually traced the fugitives by broken fences, and 
oocasional footsteps in the sido-clayof ditclies, 
so far as to leave no doubt they had got upon 
the great south-eastern road. Then Mrs. Dodd 
had a female inspiration. “Tlie Dover road' 
ah! my husband will make for the sea.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder, being a s-ador,” said 
Green: “ it is a pleasure I o work with a lady like 
you, that puts in a good hint. Know anything 
, about the other one, ma’am P” 

I Mrs. Dodd almost started at tins off-hand qucs- 
I lion. But it was a luituiid one for Gicen to 
I ask. 

' She said gravely, “ 1 do. To my eosl.” 

I Green’s eye sparkled, and he took out his 
, note-book. “Now where is he Idee to make 
for?” 

, Mrs. Dodd seemed to wince at the question, 
j and then tarn her eyes inward to divine. The rc- 
I j suit was she gave a downright shudder, aud said 
1 evasively, " Being with David, I hope and pray 

I he will go towards the coast.” 

II “No, no,” said Green, “it won’t do to count 
j on that altogether. How do We know which of 
I thetwowiE lead the other? TToumust please 
I to put Mr. Dodd out of the question, ma’am, for 
I a moment. Now we’U say No. 2 is escaped 

alone: where is he like to run to ?” 

Mrs. Dodd thus pressed, turned her eyes more 
‘ ^ and more inward, said at last in a very low 
I voice, and with a sort of concentrated honor. 

Ho iriU come to my houBo." 

Mr. Green booked this eagerly. The lady’s 
emotion was nothing to him; the hint wasin- 
. valuable, the combination interesting. “WeU, 
ma’am,” said he, “I’U plant a good man in sight 
oi your door: and I’ll take the Dover road 


directly my drag. My teeth mstenlt strong 
enough for the last nut you gave me tq crack: 
let us try this one; Tom Green imi’t often beat 
twice miming.” 

“I will go with you, Mr. Green." 

“ Honoured and proud, ma’am. Bnt a lady 
like you in my dog-cart along o’ me and my 
mate!” 

Mrs. Dodd waived this objection almost'con¬ 
temptuously ; she was all wife now. • 

It was agreed that Green should drive round 
for her in an hour. He departed for the present, 
and Edward proposed to go in the dog-oart too, I 
but she told liim no; she wanted him at home to . 
guM’d his sister against‘the Wretch.’” Then 
seeiug him look puzzled, “ Consider, Edward,” I 
said she, “ ho is not like your poor father: he | 
has uot forgotten. That advertisement, Ailcen f 
Aroon, it was from him, you know. And then 
why docs he attach himself so to poor papa ? 
Don’t 5 ou sec it is because he is Julia’s father. 
‘The Wretch’ loves her still.” 

Edward from puzzled looked very grave. 

“ Wliat a head yon have got, mamma?” he said. 

“ I should never have seen aU this: yet it’s plain 
enough now, as you put it.” 

“ I os it is plain. Our darling is betrothed to a 
maniac; that maniac loves her; and much I 
lear she loves him. Some new calamity is | 
impending. Oh, my son, 1 feci it already heavy 
ou my heart. M hat is it to be ? Is your father 
to be led to destruction, or will that furious 
wrelch burst in upon your sister, aud kill her, 
or perhaps kill Mr. Hurd, if he catches them 
together. What may not happen now? The 
very air seems to me swarming with calamities.” 

“ Oh, rU take care of all that,” said Edward. 1 
And he comforted her a little by promising 
faithfully not to let Julia go out of his sight till I 
hi r return. . 

She pul on a plain travoUing-dress. The dog- 
e.irt came. She slipped fifty sovereigns into | 
Mr. Green’s hands for expenses, and off they | 
went at a slapping pace. The horse was a great i 
bonyhuuicr of rare speed and endurance, and 
his long stride and powerful action raised poor j 
Mrs. Dodd’s hopes, and the rushing air did her 
good. Green, to her surprise, made few inquiries 
for some mUcs on the Dover road; but he ox- i 
plained to her that the parties they were after bad | 
probably walked ail niglit. “They don’t tiie, 
that sort,” said Mr. Green. 

At Ditford they got a doubtful intimation, ' 
on the strength of which he rattled ou to Ro- | 
Chester. There he pulled up, deposited Mrs. 
Dodd at the principal inn till morning, and J 
scoured the town for intelligence. 

He inquired of all the polioci^cn; dcsoribod ' 
his men, and shrewdly added out of his intoUi- 
gcuce, “ Both splashed aud dirty.” i 

No, the Bobbies had not seenlhem. 

'Then he walked out to the side of the town 
nearest London, and examined all the dealers in j 
food. At last he found- a baker who, early that j 
morning, bad sold a quartern loaf to two tall 


I 
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meti wiftont hats, "aud aplashed fearitali” hft' 
added, “I tBoBght they had broken prison5 but 
'tsras no btsinesB of mine: they paid for the 
bread right enongh.” 

On hearing they had entered "Rochester hat- 
1 less, the shrewd Mr. Green made direct to the 
very nearest alop-shop, and his sagacity was re- 
waried; the shopkeeper was a ohkterbox, and 
tcdd him yes, two gents out on a &olic had 
bought a eonple of hats of him, and a whole set 
of sailor’s clothes. “ I think they were respect¬ 
able, too; but nothing else would satisfy him. So 
the young one he humoured him, and bought 
them. I took his old ones in exchange.” 

At that Green offered a sovereign for the old 
clothes blindfold. The trader instantly asked 
two pounds, and took thirty shillings. 

Green now set the police to scour the town 
for a gentleman and a common sailor m company, 
offered a handsome reward, and went to bed in a 
small inn, with David’s clothes by the kitchen 
fire. Early in the morning he went to Mrs. 
Dodd’s hotel with David’s clothes nicely dried, 
and told her his tale. She knew the clothes 
directly, kissed them, and cried over them: then 
gave him her hand with a world of dignity and 
grace: "What an able man! Sir, jou inspire 
me with great confidence.” 

'j "And you me with zeal, ma’am,” said the 
I delighted Green. “ Why I’dgothrougli fireand 
water for a lady like you, that pays weli, and 
' doesn’t grudge a fellow a bit of praise. Now you 
must eat a hit, ma’am, if it’s ever so little, aud then 
1 we’ll take the road j for the police think the 
I parties have left the town, and by their night’s 
I work they must be good travellers.” 

The dog^cart took the road, and the ex-hunttr 
I stepped out thirteen miles an hour. 

• Now at this moment Alfred and David were 
I howling along ahead with a perfect sense oi 
security. All that first night, the grandest of his 
I life, AMred walked on air, and drank the glorious 
I, exlulaiating breath of Freedom. But, when the 
I sim dawned on them, his intoxicating joy began 
I to be dashed with apprehension; hatless and 
bemired, might they not be suspected and de- 
I tained by some officious authority P 
I But the slop-shop set that all right. He took 
il » double-bedded room in The Bear, looked the 
I door, put the key under his pillow, and slept till 
I eleven. At noon they were on the road again, 

I and, as they swung lustily along in the frosty 
1 but kindly <ur, Alfred’s chest expanded, his 
spirits rose, and he felt a man all over. Bx- 
, bilaiated by freedom, youth, and motion, aud a 
I little inflated by geviving vanity, his heart, 
buoyant as his foot, now b^an to nurse aspiring 
projects: he would indict his own father, and 
the dootore, and immolate them on the altar of 
justice, and publicly wipe off the stigma they had 
east on him, and meantime he would euro David 
•Qd restine liim to his ffimily. 

He loved this hiurmless companion of his cell, 
his danger, and his flight; loved him for Julia’s 
sake, loved him for bis own. Youth and vanity 


whispered, "1 know more about madness than 1 
the doctors; 1 have seen it okser." It stinek Mm 
David’s long^ for blue water wsa one iff those | 
unerr^ instincts that sometimes guide ike sick 
to their cure. And then, as the Iw permits the 
forcible recapture of a patient—withoat a ^tesh 
order or certificates—within fourteen days of his 
escape from an asylum, he did not think it 
prudent to show himself in London till that time 
should have elapsed; so, all tMngs conmdered, ] 
why not Mde a few days with David in some in- | 
sigmfleaut seaport, and revel in liberty and toe 
water with him ail day long, and so by associa- | 
tions toiieb the spring of memory, and begin the 1 
cure. As for David, he seemed driven seaward | 
by some uuseen spur; he fidgeted at all delay 5 | 

even dinner fretted him; he panted so for his J 
natural element. Alfred humoured Mm, and an | 
hour after sunset they reached thetown of Canter- ' 

bury. Here Alfred took the same precautions 
as before, and slept till nine o’clock. 

When he awoke, he found David walking to , 
and fro impatiently. "All right, messmate,” 1 
said Alfred, "we shall soon be in blue water.” ! 
He made all haste, and they were on the road 
again by ten, walkmg at a gaUant pace. 

But the. dog-cart was ieady rattling along 
about thirty miles behind them. Green inquired 
at all the turnpikes and vcMclcs; the scent was 
cold at first, but warmer by degrees, and hot at 
Canterbury. Green just baited Ms gaUant horse, ' 
and came foaming on, and justasthepair entered | 
the town of Folkestone, their pursuers came up | 
to the cross loads, not five miles behind them. 

Alfred went to a good inn in Folkestone, and 
ordered a steak, then strolled with David by the 
beach, and gloried in the water with Mm. 

“ After dinner we will take a boat, and have a 
sail,” said he " See, there’s a nice boat, riding at 
anchor there.” 

David snuffed the breeze and Ms eje sparkled, 
and he said, " Wind due east, messmate.” And 
tMs remark, shght as it was, was practical, and 
gave Al&ed great delight: strengthened his 
growing conviction that not for nothing had this 
charge been thrown on Mm. He should be the 
one to cure his own father: for Julia’s father was 
his : ho had no other now. “All right,” said he I 
gaily, “we’ll soon be on blue water : hut first I 
we’ll have our dinner, old boy, for I am starv- ' 
ing.” David sMd nothing, and went rather 1 
doggedly back to tlie inn with him. . 

The steak was on the table. Alfred told the 
waiter to uncover and David to fall to, while he 
just ran up-stairs to wash his hands. He came 
down in less thto two minutes; but David was I 
gone, and the waiter standing' there erect aud 1 
apathetic like a wooden sentinel. 

" Why where is be f ” said Al&ed. I 

“ Gent’s gone out,” was the reply. 

"And you stood ttere and let him? you born 
idiot. WMoh way is he gone !” 

“I don’t know,” said the waiter angrily, "I 
ain’t a p'licemmi. None but respectaUe gents 
^comes here, as don’t want watoMng,” Alfred 
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darted oat and ecouied tbe toim; he ashed 
eretTbod; if they had seea a tall geatlemaa 
dressed lure a common sailor: nobody could tell 
him: ihere were so many ssilots about the port; 
that which in an itdand town would have be- 
traj^ed the, truant conceded him here. A cold 
perspiration began to gather on Alfred’s brow, 
as he ran wildly all over the place. * 

He oould not find him, nor any trace of him. 
At last it struck him that he had originally 
proposed to go to Dover, and had spoken of 
that town to David, though he had now glauced 
aside, makiug for the smcdler ports on the south 
coast: he hired a horse directly, andsgalloped 
furiously to Dover. He rode down to the pier, 
gave his horse to a boy to hold, and ran about 
inquiring for David. He could not find him: 
hut at last he found a policeman, who told him 
he thought there was another party on the same 
lay as himself: “No,” said the man, correcting 
liimself, “it was two they were after, a gentle¬ 
man and a sailor. Perhaps you are Ids mate.” 

Alfred’s blood ran cold. “Pursued! and so 
hotly!” 

“No, no,” he stammered; “I suspect I am 
on the same business.” Then bo said cumungly 
(for asylums teach the frankest natures cimning), 
“ Come and have a glass of grog and tell me all 
about it.” Bobby consented, and under its in¬ 
fluence described Mrs. Dodd and her companions 
to him. 

Bat not everybody can describe minutely. In 
I the bare oullines, which were all this artist could 
! famish him, Alfred recognised at once whom do 
I you think? Mrs. Arohbold, Dr. AVolf, and his 
arch enemy Hooke, the keeper. Doubtless his 
own mind, seizing on so vague a description, 
adapted it rather hastily to what seemed probable. 
Mrs. Dodd never occurred to him, uor that David 
was the sole, or even the main, object of the pur¬ 
suit. Ho was thoroughly puzzled what to do. 
However, as his pursuers had clearly scoured 
Dover, and would have found David if there, he 
made use of their labours and galloped back to¬ 
wards Folkestone. But he took the precaution 
to inquire at the first liumpike, aiid there he 
learned a lady and two men had passed through 
about an hour before in a dog-cart, it was a 
wonder he had missed them. • Alfred gnashed his 
teeth; “ Curse you,” he muttered. “ Well, do 
my work iu Folkestone, Pll find him yet, and 
hidHe you.” He turned his horse’s head west¬ 
ward and rode after David. Convinced that his 
lost friend would not go inland, he took care to 
keep near the cliffs, and had ever an eye on the 
j beach when the roeid came near enough. 

About eight miles west of Folkestone he saw 
a dog-cart going down a hill before him: but 
there was only a single person in it. However, 
he increased his pace and got close behind it as 
it mounted the suooeeding hiil, which was a high 
one. 'Walking leisurely behind it his quick eye 
. caught sight of a lady’s veil wrapped round the 
I iron of the seat. 

I That made him instantly suspect this might be_ 


the dog-oart after all. But, if js^how emue a 
stranger in it? He despised a siq^le fbe, and 
resolved to pump this one and leam whef|j the 
otherswere. 

While he was thinking how he should, begin 
the dog-cart stopped at the top of the hiil, 
tlie driver looked seaward at some ohjcct that 
appeared to interest him. 

It was a glorious scene. Viewed from so great 
a height the sea expanded like ocean, and its 
light blue waters sparkled and laughed innume¬ 
rable in the breeze. “A beautifdl sight, sir,” 
said the escaped prisoner, “you may well stop to 
look at it.” The man touched his hat and 
chuckled. "Idon’t think you know what I am 
looking at, sir,” he said politely. 

“I thought it was the lovely sea view; so 
bright, so broad, so free." 

“ No, sir; not but what I can enjoy that a bit, 
too: but what I’m looking at is an’unt. Do you 
see that little boat? SoiUag right down the 
coast about eight miles off. Well, sir, what do 
you Uiiiik there is in that boat? But you’ll 
never guess. A madman.” 

“Ah!” I 

" Curioas, sir, isn’t it: a respectable gentle- | 
; man too he is, and sails well; only stark, staring, 
mad. There was two of ’em iu company: but it 
seems they can’t keep together long. Our one 
steals a fisherman’s boat, and there he goes 
down channel. And now look here sir; see this 
steam-tug smoking along right in front of us: | 

she’s after him, and see there’s my governor | 
aboard standing by the wlicel with a Bobby and i 
a lady: and if ever there was a lady she’s j 
one ;” hero ho lowered his voice. “ She’s that ! 
mad gentleman’s wife, sir, as I am a living . 
sinner.” | 

They both looked down on the strange chase 
in silence. “Will (bey catch her?” asked 1; 
Alfred at last, under his breath. jj 

“ How can wc be off it ? steam against sails, i \ 
And if he i-uns ashore, X shall be there to nab j, 
him.” Alfred looked, and looked: the water j} 
came into his eyes. “It’s the best'thing that ■' 
can befal him now,” he mui-mured. He gave i; 
the man half-a-crown, and then turned his horse’s | i 
head and walked him dow'n the lull towards ji 
Folkestone. On his arrivallhcre he paid for his li 
horse, and his mrf asted dinner, and took the first ' 
train to London, a little dispirited; and a good ;, 
deal mortified; for ho hated to he beat: but j 
David was in good hands, t hat was one comfort: | 
and be bad glorious work on hand, love and J 
justice. Ho went to an out of the way iuu in !! 
the suburbs, and, when he had bought a carpet- | j 
bag and some linen and other necessaries, he !■ 
had but one sovereign left. !; 

His heart urged him reUciiientiy to go at once ! I 
and find his Julia: but alas 1 he' did not even | 
know where she lived; and he dmred not at ' 
present make public inquiries: that would draw ; 
attention to hunself, and be his destruction ; for : 
■Wolf stood well with the police, and nearly I! 
always recaptured his truant patients by their || 
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Md before tlife fourteen days had elapsed. He the draft of Mrs. Holloway’s will. Alfred oon- 
dsteroined fo ^ first to a soKcitor and launch tinned. Mr. Compton listened Iseehly, noted the 
him against his enemies, while impelled to satient points on a sheet of teef-piS^er, and 
shirk them in his own person. Carious position! demanded the exact dates rf every important 
Now amongst his father’s creditors was Mr, event related. 

Compton a solimtor, known for w eccentric, The story finished, the attmmey turned to 
but honourable man, and for success in litigation. Colls, and said mighty coolly, “Xau may go. 
Mr. Compton used to do his own business in The will is in my pocket: but I made sure he 
Barkinglon, and employ an agent in London: was a madman. They generally are, these ill- 
but Alfod remembered to have heard just before used clients.” (^t CoUs.) "Got a copy of 
his incarceration that he had reversed the parts, the settlement, sir, under which you tahe this 
and now lived in London. Alfred found him out ten thousand pounds ?” 
by the Directory, and called at his chambers in “No, sir.” 

Lineoln’s Inn-fields. Ho had to wait some " Any jawycr seen it?” 

time in the outer office listening to a fluent “ Oh yes; Mr. Crauford down at Barking- 

earnest client preaching within : but presently a ton.” 

sharp voice broke in upon the drone, and, after a “Good. Trlend of mine. I’ll write to him. 
few sentences, Mr. Compton ushered out a Names and addi-esses of your trustees ?” 
client with these remarkable words: “ And as Alfred gave them. 

for your invention, it has been invented four “ You have brought the order on which you 
times before you invented it, and never was wortli were confined, and the two certificates ?” 
inventing at aU. And you have borrow'ed two “Not I,” said Alfred. “I have begged and 
lauidrcd pounds of me in ninety loans, each of prayed for a sight of them, and never could get 
which cost me an hour’s invaluable time : I hold one. That is one of the galling iniquities of 
ninety acknowledgments in jour handwriting; the system; I call it ‘inn noraiE snirrru;.’ 
and I’ll put them all in force for my protection;” Just briug your mind to bear on this, sir i The 
with this he turned to his head clerk; “Air. prisoner whose wits and liberty have been signed 
CoBs take out a writ against this client; what away behind his back is not allowed to sec the 
is your Christian name, sir? I forget.” order and certificate on which he is confined— 

“ Simon,” said the gaping client, off his guard, until after his release : that release he is to 
“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Compton with obtain bj combating the statements in the order 
sudden iiolitcness: then resummg hostditics. and certificates. So to get out lie must first sec 
“A writ in the Comnimi Pleas agamst Simon and coutradiet the lies that put him in; bnt to 
Maefarlane: keepitinyourdrawer. Colls, and if seethe lies that put him in, he must first get 
1 evCT the said Maefarlane docs me the honour to out. So ruus the circle of Iniquity. Now,!' 

I call on me again, serve him with it on the spot; that the injustice of Earth, or the injustice of 
j and, if not, not. Good morn mg, sir.” And with Hell?” 

j this he bolted into his own room and slammed Mr. Compton asked a moment to consider: 

' its door. The clerks opened the outer door to “Well, I think it is of the earth, earthy. There’s 
I Mr. Maefarlane with significant grins, and he a mixture of idiocy in it the DevB might fairly 
went out bewildered sorely, yea even like one repudiate. Young gentleman, the English 
that walketh abroad in his sleep. “Now, sir,” Statutes of Lunacy are famous monuments of 
I said Mr. Colls cheerfidly to Alfred. But the legislatorial incapacity : andiiidced, asagiaieral 
new client naturally hesitated now: he put on rule, if you want justice and wisdom, don’t you 
' his most fascinating smile, and said. “ Well, go to Acts of Parliament, but to the Common 
1 Mr. Colls, what do you advise ? Is this a mo- Law of England.” 

I ment to bciurd the Hon in his don ?” Alfred did not appreciate this observation: he 

At Alfred’s smile and address. Colls fell in made no reply to it, but inquired, with some 
I love with him directly, and assured him, sotto heat, “what he could do to punish the whole 
I voce, and with friendly familiarity, that now was gang; his father, th’e certifying doctors, and the 
'I his time. “Why, he’ll be as sweet as honey now madhonsc keepers ?” 

' be has got rid of & client!’ With this he took “Humph! You might indict them all for a 
Alfred’s name, and ushered him into a room oonspiracy,” said Mr. Compton; “but you would 
piled with japanned tin boxes, where Mr. Comp- he defeated As a rule, avoid criminal procecd- 
ton sat, look^ aU oomplaccnoy, at a largo desk mgs where you have a civil remedy. A jury wiH 
table, on -whiob briefe, and drafts, and letters lay give a verdict and damages where they would 
in profusion and seeming oonf^iou. He i-osc, not convict on the same evidence. Yonrs is 
I and with a benignant courtesy invited Alfred to just one of those cases where Temper says, 

' sit down and ciplain Ms business. ‘indict!’ bnt Prudence says,‘sue!’and Law, 

! The reader is aware our Oxonian could make through John Compton, its oracle in this square, 

I a dose and luminous statement. He began at says, sue the defendant amino other. Now, who 
the beginning, but soon disposed of preliminaries is the true defendant here, or party liable in 
and came to his capture at Silverton. Then Mr. law?” 

Cfflnpton quietly rang the bell, and with a slight “ The keeper of the asylum, for one.” 
apology to Alfred requested Colls to search for “No. If I remember right, all proceedings 
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against Mm are expressly barred b}' a proTuioii 
is tbe last statute. Let us see.” 

He took down tbe statutes of tbe realm, and 
showed Alfred the clause, which raises the pro- 
prietoT of a madhouse ahcwe the cmc lerel of a 
Prisoe Boyal. " Curse the law,” said Alfred 
hitterly. 

“ No, don't oujsc the Law. Curse the, Aot if 
you like; but we can’t get on without the Law, 
neither of us. Try again.” 

“ The oertifyii® doctor, sir ?” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Compton, knitting his 
brows : " a jury might give you a verdict. But 
it would probably be set aside by the full court, 
or else by a court of error. Eor, utless you 
could prove informality, barefaced negligence, or 
! mala fides, what does it come to ? A profes- 
j sioual m^ botuid to give medical opinions to aU 
I comers, is consulted about you, and says he 
I thinks you are insane; you turn out sane. Well, 

I then ho was mistaken; but not more than he 
I is in most of his professional opinions. Wc 
lawyers know what guesswork Jfodleine is, wc 
see it in the witness-box. I hate suing opinions: 
it is like firing bullets at snipes in a wind. Try 
again.” 

Alfred groaned. “ Wliy there is nobody left 
but the rogue who signed the order.” 

“And if you were a lawyer that alone would 
tell you he is the defendant. Where a legal 
wrong has been committed by A. B. aud C., and 
there is no remedy against A. or B., there must 
either be one against C., or none at all; but 
this Law abhors as Nature, does a vacuum. 
Besides this-defendant has douc the wrong com¬ 
plained of. In his person you sue an act, not an 
opinion. But of course you are not cool enough 
to see all this just at first.” 

“Cool, sir,” said Alfred, despairingly; “ I am 
frozen with your remorseless law. What, of all 
these villains, may I only attack one, and can’t 
I imprison even luni, as he has me ? Such narrow 
law encourages men to violence, who buru under 
wrongs like mine.” 

Mr. Compton looked keenly at bis agitated, 
mortified client, but made no concession. He 
gave him a minute to digest the law’s first 
bitter pill; and then said, “If I am to aot for 
yon, you had better write a line to the Commis¬ 
sioners of Lunacy requesting them to hand 
me copies of the order and certificates. Alfred 
wrote it. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Compton thoughtfully, 

“ I don’t tMnk they will venture to recapture 
you during the. fourteen days. But still they 
might; and we attorneys are wary animals. So 
please give me at once a full authority to aot 
undw advice of bouasel for your protection.” 

Alfred wrote as requested, and Mr. Compton 
put the paper in his tower, remarking, " With 
tMs I can proceed by law or equity, even should 
you get into the asylum again.” He then dis- 
missSi Alfred somewhat abruptly, but with an 
invitation to call again after three clear days. 
Like most ardent suitors after their first inter¬ 


view with passionless law, he went away sadly { 
chilled, and so home to his cheeHaks lodging, to ; 
o^t the hours till he could see juli^ and Iwn , 
his fate from her lips. ; | 

This very morning a hasty note came to Edward ( 

from Eolkeslone, worded thus: . j 

“Oh, Edward; my worst misgi-vings! The 
two have parted. Poor papa has taken a man’s 
boat and is in sight. We shall follow directly in 
a steam-boat. But the other I Yon know my 
fears; you must be father and mother to that 
poor child till I come home. 

“ Your sad mother, 1 

“Lucy Dobd.” I 

I 

Juba held out her hand for the note. Edward j 
put it in his pocket. 

“ What is that for ?” said the young lady. | 
“Why surely I may put my own property in | 
my pocket.” ! 

“ Oh, ccrtainl.v. I only want to look at it.” ) 

“E.vcuscmc.” I 

“Are you in earnest, Edward? Not let me | 
.see dear mamma’s letter!” and the vivid face | 
looked pileou-sly surprised. I 

“ Oil, rU tell you the contents. Papa had got • j 
to Eolkcstoiic and taken a boat, and gone to sen: I 
th^mamma took a steam-boat and offer him: 
so she will soon catch him, and is not tiiat a 
comfort ?” 

“ Oh yes,” cried Jidia, and was for some time 
too ini crested and excited to think of anything 
else. But presently she returned to the charge. \ 

“ Anything else, dear.” 1 

“Humph? Well, not of equal importance.” 

“Oh, if it is of no importance, there can he no 
reason for riot telling me. What was it ?" 

Edward coloured but said nothing. He thought, 
however; aud thus ran his thoughts: “ She’s 
my iutcilectual superior; and I’ve got to deceive 
her; and a nice moes 1 shall make of it.” j 

“If is of importance,” said Julia, eyeing him. | 

“ You have told a story: and you don’t love your I 
sister.” This fulminated, she drew herself up I 
proudly and was silent. A minute afterwards, I 
stealmg,a look at her, he saw her eyes suddenly ' 
fill -wit h tears, apropos of nothing tangible. ; 

“Now this is nice,” said he to himself. ! 

At noon she put on her bonnet to visit her i 
district. He put ou his hat directly, and aceom- j 
panied her. Great was her innocent pleasure at [ 
that; it was the first time he had done her the 
honour. She took Mm to her poor people, and 
showed him off with innocent pride. 

"Hannah, this is my brother." Then in a 
whisper, “Isn’t he beautiful?” Presently she 
saw him lookii® pale; unheard gf phenomenon! 

“ There now, you are ill,'” said she. “ Come home 
directly, and be nursed.” 

“No, no,” said he. "I only w^t a littlefresh 
air. What horrid places! what horrid sights 
and smells! 1 say, you must have no end of pluck 
tb face them.” 
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“No,no,oo. Dearest, I pray for strength; 
,that is how 1 manage. And oh, Edward, yon 
Used to think the poor were not to be pitied. 
Bat BOW you see.” 

. “ Yes, I see, and smell and all You are a brave, 
good girl. Got any salts about you?” 

“Yes, of course. There. But fancy a young 
lion smelling ssdts.” 

“A young duffer, jrou mean; tliat has passed 
for game through the thing not being looked 
into close.” 

“Oh, yon can be close enough, where I want 
you to be open.” 

No answer. 

The next day he accompanied her again, but 
remained at the stair-foot while she went in to 
her patients; and, when she came down, asked 
her. Could no good Christian be found to 
knock that poor woman on the head who lived 
in a plate. 

“No good Heathen, you mean,” said Julia. 

“ Why yes,” said he; “ the savages manage 
these thills better.” 

He also accompanied her shopping, and smoked 
lihlegmatically outside the shops; nor could she 
exhaust his patience. Then the quick girl put 
this and that togetlier. Wlicn they were at 
home again and her bonnet off, she looked him 
in the face and said sweetly, “I have got a 
watch-dog.” He smiled, and said notlgng. 
■“Why don’t you answer?” said Julia impe¬ 
tuously. 

“ Because least said is soonest mended. Be¬ 
sides, I’m down upon you: you decoy me into a 
friendly conversation, and then you say biting 
things directly.” 

“ If I bite you, you sting me. Such want of 
•confidence! Oh how cruel! how cruel! Why 
can you not trust me ? Am 1 a child ? No one 
is young, who has suffered what I have suffered. 
Secrets disunite a family: and we were so united. 
And then you are so stupid. You keep a secret? 
Yes, like a dog in a chain. You can’t hide it 
one bit. You have undertaken a task you arc 
not fit for, sir; to hide a secret you must be 
able to tell fibs : and you can’t -. not for want of 
badness, but cleverness to tell them smoothly ; 
you know it, you know it; and so out of your 
abominable slyness you won’t say a word. Tliere, 
it is no use my trying to provoke him. 1 wish 
yon were not so good tempered ; so apathetic I 
mean, of course,” Then, with one of her old 
rapid transitions, she began to caress him and 
fawn on him; she seated him in an arm-chair 
and herself on a footstool, and suddenly curling 
round his neck, murmured, “ Dear, deal' brother, 
have pity on a poor girl, and tell her is there 
any news that I have a right to hear, only 
mamma has mven you your orders not to tell 
me: tell me, Jove 1” This last in an exquisite 
whisper. 

“ Let me al(^e, you little fascinating demon,” 
said he angrily. “Ask mamma. I won’t tell 
you a word.” 

‘'Thank you!” she cried, bounding to her feet; 


“you hww told me. He is alive. He loves me 
still. He w'as bewitdjed, seduce^ deluded. He 
has come to himself; Mamma has seen him. He 
wants to come and beg my pardon. But you 
are all afraid I shall forgive Mm. But I will not, 
for at the first word I’ll stop his mouth, and say, 
‘If you were happy away from me, I suppose 
you would not have come back.’ ” And instantly 
she burst out singing, with inspired eloquence 
and defiance, 

“ Castles are sacked in war, 

Chieftains are scattered far, 

Truth is a fixed star. 

^ Aileen aroon.” j 

But, unable to sustain it, the poor Impetuosity 
drooped as quickly as she had mounted, and out 
went bbr arm on the table and her foreltead 
sank on her arm, and the tears began to run 
silently down the sweet face, so brave for a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ W—will y—you allow me to light a cigar ?” 
faltered Edward. “ I’m wretch^ and mise¬ 
rable ; you Tempest in petticoats, you 1” 

She made him a sign of assent with the hand 
that was dangling languidly, but she did not 
speak; nor did she appeal to him any more. 
Alienation was commencing. But, what w'as 
worse than speaking her mind, she was for ever 
at the window now, looking up and down the 
street; and walking with her he felt her arm 
often tremble, and sometimes jerk. The secret 
was agitatu^ her nerves, and dcstroj’ing her tran¬ 
quillity as much, or perhaps mote, than if she 
had known all. 

Mrs. Dodd wrote from Portsmouth, whereof 
aiion. 

Mr. Peterson called, and soon after liira Mr. 
Hurd. Edward was glad to sec them, especially 
the latter, whose visits seemed always to do 
Julia good. 

Moreover, .as Peterson and Ilurd were rivals, 
it afforded Edward an innocent amusement to 
sec their ill-concc;Jed aversion to one another, 
and tlie admirable address and delicacy with 
which ills sister conducted herself between 
them. 

However, this pastime was cut short by Sarah 
coming in and saying, “ There’s a young man 
wauls to see you, sir.” 

Julia looked up and changed colour. 

“ 1 tliink he is a fireman,” said Sarah. She | 
knew very well he was a fireman, and also one 
of her followers. Edward went out and found one 
of his late brethren, who told him a young gen¬ 
tleman had just been inquiring for him at the 
station. 

“ What was he like?” 

“ Why I was a good ways off, but I saw he 
was a tall one.” 

"Six feet?” ' 

“Pull that.” 

“ Give you his name f” . J 

“No. I didn’t speak to him; it was Andrew. 
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! Antirnw says be asked if there was a fireman 
caHed Bodd: so Andrew said you had left; then 
the swell asked where ^you lived, and Andrew 
couldn’t tell him any more tlm it was in 
Pembroko-street. So I told him, says I, ‘Why' 
couldn’t you call mef It is number sixty- 
six{’ says I. ‘Oh, he is coming back,’ says 
Andrew. However,' I thought I’d come and 
tell you.” (And so get a word -with Sarah, you 
sly dog.) 

Edward thanked him, and put on his hat 
directly, for he could not disguise from himself 
that this visitor might be Alfred Hardie. Indeed, 
what more likely P ^ 

Messrs. Hurd and Peterson always tried to 
stay one another out, whenever they met at 66, 
Pembroke-street. However, to make sij^eof not 
leaving Julia alone, Edward went in and asked 
them both to luncheon, at which time he said he 
should be back. 

As be walked rapidly to tbe station he grew 
more and more convinced that it was Alfred 
Hardie. And his reflections ran like this. “What 
a headpiece mamma has ! But it did not strike 
her he would come to me first. Yet how plain 
that looks now : for of course I’m the dutfer’s 
only clue to Julia. These madmen are no fools 
though. And how quiet he was that night! .Yud 
he made papa go down the ladiicr first; that 
was the old Alfred Hardie. lie was always 
! generous: vain, overbearing, saucy, but noble 
; with it all. I bked him: he was a niau tliat 
showed you his worst, and let jou find his best 
out by degrees.* He hated to be beat: but that’s 
no crime. He was a beautiful oar : and handled 
liis mawleys uncommon; be sparred with all 
the prizefighters that came to Oxford, aud took 
punishment better than you w’ould think; and a 
wonderful quick hitter; Alec Heed owned that. 
Poor Taff Hardie! And when I think that God 
has overthrown his powerful mind, aud left mo 
mine, such as it is! But the worst is my having 
gone on calling him ‘the ’Wretch’ all this time; 
and nothing too bad for him. 1 ought to be 
ashamed of myself. It grieves me very much. 

‘ When found make a note on;’ never judge a 
fellow .behind his back again.” 

Arrived at the station, he inquired w hetJierhis 
friend had called again, and was answered iu the 
negative. He waited a few minutes, aud then, 
with the superintendent’s permission, wrote a 
note to Alfred, inviting him to dine at Simpson’s 
at six, and left it with the firemen. This done, 
he was about to return home, when another 
thought struck him. He got a messenger, and 
sent off a single line to Br. YVolf, to tell him 
Alfred Hardie would be at Simpson’s at seven 
o’clock. 

But, when the messenger was gone, he re¬ 
gretted what he had done. He had done it for 
Alfred’s good; but still it was treason. He 
felt unhappy, and wended his way homeward 
disconsolately, realising more and more tliat 
he had not brains for the difficulties imposed 
upon him. 
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On entering Pembroke - street he heard a 
bnzz. He kmked up, and saw.af considerable 
crowd colleoted in a scmicirdei. “Why that 
is near our house,” he said, and quickened his 
steps. 

■When ho got near he saw that all the people’s 
eyes were bent on No. fife. 

He dashed into the crowd. “'What on earth 
is the matter?” he cried. 

“ The matter ? Plenty's the matter, young 
man,” cried one. 

“Murder’s the matter,” said another. 

At that he fumed pale as death. An intelli¬ 
gent man saw his violent agitation, and asked him. 
hurriedly if he belonged to the house. 

“ Yes. For God’s sake what is it ?” 

“Make way there!” shouted the man. “Ho 
belongs. Sir, a madman has broke loose and 
got into yonr house. And I’m sorry to say he 
lias just killed two men.” 

“ With a pistol,” cried several voices, speaking 
together. 


BOMANCES OF THE SCAFFOLB. | 

Tur. literature of (he streets in France has a 
peculiarity wiiioli widely distinguishes it from . 
tliat of England. In this country, when a ' 
felon is executed, tiic nature of lus crime is | 
merely recorded in a broad-sheet containing the 
culprit’s apocryphal “last dying speech and 
confession,” which some hoarse ruffian bawls 
through the suburbs of the towu to gaping 
listeners, who seldom purchase his unaulhontic 
wares. Iu Frauce, on the contrary, an execu¬ 
tion rarely takes place without affording the 
local chronicler an opportunity for displaying 
more or less talent in tbe composition of a 
poem, in which all the leading features of the 
crimiual’s career are dc.scribea with great nC- 
nuteness, and which is eagerly bought on all the 
quays aud market-places. These poems bear 
the name of “Complaints,” are diguifled as 
“ Historical,” are sometimes really poetical, 
always quaint and striking, and usually close- 
with a moral, not always of the most direct ap¬ 
plication. Their form is that of a pamphlet of 
ten or ^ dozen pages, as the celebrity of the 
subject or the resources of the poet may deter¬ 
mine ; they are frequently illustrated by wood¬ 
cuts aud typographical ornamentation, and 
their price varies with their length from' ten 
to fifty centimes. Two of these publications, 
acquired some years ago, are now before me, 
and I think it worth wliile to give a full de¬ 
scription of one of them. 

Its title-page runs as follows: “Complaiute 
Ilistorique sur le Proohs Bu Glandier, Par 
Jacquot, Ouvrier Forgeron et Poete Naturel 
Limousin. Prix: 30 centimes* Paris, Bre- ■ 
teau et Picbery, Passage de I’Opfira, Galerie de 
I’Horloge, 16. 1810;” and that the public 
may be quite sure they are biding a genuine 
thing, the signature of the editor—^intliis in¬ 
stance the publishers—is written on the oppo¬ 
site page., Like the lays of the Trouvhres, the 
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**Coinplabtes” are not aimply recited, but Lend 
theinBelves to that nasal inionatioa which 
French ballad-singers call song, and are adapted 
to some well-imown tune. “The Prochs Du, 
’ Qlandier*’ is set to to the air “Ecoutcz, peupW 
de Prance/* and runs as follows: 

Dans de I’histoire, 

P*la morafe fit dia Terfn, 

•Tvenx oonter es impromptu 
Due traim, dit-on, fort noire, 

AKals faite avec tant d'fraicbeur, 

Qu’on dirait qvt* c^est dla blanchear! 
pn the interest of histcrj*, of morality, and of 
I will r^ate, off-hand, a plot said to be a 
-wry black one, but carried out so skilfully that it 
might be called whiteness itself.] 

The history thus prefaced is the famous case of 
Madame Laferge, who is introduced in the fol- 
lowii^ strain: 

Marie est nne d’moiselle 
Qai n’a pas beancoup d’beaute, 

Mats d^reeprit en quantity, 

Et Tdiable dans la cervelle. 

Tout homme qu’elr rogardait 
D’amoor k I’instaut . • . fondait! 

[Marie is a young lady who has not much beauty, 
but a great deal of cleverness, and the very devil in 
her brain. Every man whom she looked at with 

love instantly-melted.] 

This fascinating basilisk liad been an artful 
dodger from her childliood upwards, not only 
whtst the Persians would call “a meltcr of 
hearts/* but a Elcher of her companions* goods 
and chattels into the bargain: 

On pretend qa* d^s sa jeunesse, 
sVoit dans Vinstruction, 

Hie chipait sans permission 
A see compagn’ par hnesse, 

Leurs p’tits joyaux, v’nant k bout 
Be fourrer see doigts partout. 

[It is declared that from her childhood—this 
ap^eara in the m^ensation—cunningly, without the 
permission of her companions, she stole their little 
trinkets, contriving to thrust her fingers every, 
where.] 

Her morals did not improve as she grew uj), 
but she was careful of her reputation, and for 
every peccadillo she Iiad a present remedy: 

Hien dans ell* ne scandalue. 

Eerit.el}e xm billet4ou3: ? ^ 

£U' donn* tons ses rendezvous 
HonnSt'ment dans quelqu* ^glise, 

Btt moment qu’eU* vient d’passer 
Tout d’saite elle pent s’eonfesser. 
pTolhing in her (conduct) gives cause for scandal. 
Bo^ she wiite a billet-doux? She gives all her 
meetings openly in some church, and the moment 
commits a fault is able to confess it.] 

To settle her in tiie married state was, there¬ 
fore, the first desire of her friends, and Marie 
made no objection: 

Dn jour on dlt: Marie, 

11 faut sans aJfiar plus loin, 

Qu’on te choisisse avec soin 
Un bet homm* et qu*on te marie ; 

Soit: un maiH blond z*ou bran, . j 

Voyons, donnez-mM-z’en uzu 
,phte day some one says to her; “ Mario, without' 


gf'ing any further we must choose « handsome nan 
and marry you.” ** Very well,* let the baibond be 
fair or dark, only give ms one.”] 

A fine, broad-shouldered, large-limbed Limousin, 
was shown to her in Musart's o(moert-rot»u: 

On lui troure, j’veus Tassure, 

Un Limousin renfoned, 

Partant Pmollet prononed, 

Cinq pieds huit pouc* bonn* mesure, 

Saperbe marl d’hasard 
Qu’on lui fait voir chez Musart. 

[They find for her, I assureyott, a regular Llmou- 
’ sin, with a fine pair of calves, and stas^g five feet 
eight, good measure,—a superb husband sent by 
chance, whom they show to her at Mnsart’a.] 

The marriage speedily took place: 

On Ics marie an pas d’chaige, 

Eir Be Ttrouvait pas trop beau? 

Mais lui croyant un cbktcau, 

Eir dit: jVuis Madame Lafarge, 

Un homm’, dans Tuteud conjugal, 

A Tdroit d’ et’ laid, e’est ^gall 

[They niarry them in doubL-quick time; she does 
not think him too good-looking, but, believing him 
the owner of a fine iiouse, she says: ” I am Madame 
I^afarge;—a man in the conjugal knot has a right 
to be ugly. It’.s all the same.”] 

Scarcely liad she been three days married when 
she grew cold towards her helpmate. She had 
formed high expectations of Glandier j but, on 
seeing the desolate place it was, broke out into 
bitter complaints, and straightway declared her 
mind: 

V’la qu’on arrive k cHc terre, 
l>a femm’dit: Quoi! e’est Glandiert 
C’chkteau, e’est un vrai grenieP, 

D’vieux chartreux, vieux monastkrc, 

JVeux ni’cn jiller d’ton nid d’rats, 

Ou iVma main tu pe'riras! 

[As soon as they arrive at his property, the wife 
says: “What, is this Glandier? The place is 
nothing but a graiiarj', a monastery only fit for old 
monks. I will i)e ofl‘ from your nest of rats, or by 
my hand you shall perish!”] 

Marie then writes an extraordinary letter to her 
husband, darkly hintiirg at a meditated crime, 
and equivocally threatening ids peace of mind: 
La voila qui fait nne lettre' 

Comm’ on n’en a Jamais fait: 

Oil c’qu’ ell’ menao’ d’un forfait 
Et d’un crim’ qu’elT veut commettre. 

Ajoutaut: Suis convaincu, 

Que par charl’ tu s’ras .... vaincu. 

[Tbereupen she writes a letter such as was never 
before compt^ied, In which she mentioDS infidelity, 
besides the commission of another crime, adding: 

* Be convinced that by Charles you wiU be— 
conquered.”] 

Her state of mind, at this time, is described as 
uncontrollable; she rejects the consolations of 
religion, and perseveres in her menaces; bat 
fortunately a neighbour pays Madame La&r^ u 
visit, and, by his argaments, induces her to live 
as a wife should witli her husband: 

Puis voilk c'te capricieuse 
Qui r’^oit visit* d’un voisiit, 

Un homm’ d’esprit Limousin, 

Qui ebang’ cett* femm* furieusd, 
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Avl Dom d’aa certain br^t » . . • 

V conpV beurenx n’ a pins qa’tiB chVet 
[This c^ri^oas cteitnrfi next receives a vMt 
from a neighboOTf a man of ml Umonain wit, wbo 
changes this prepioos woman in the name of a 
certatn tmderstaadiog. The happy couple hence¬ 
forward have only one bed.] , 

Hiis state of afiairs, however, does not last long, 
and matters get worse instead of better: 

A present Taffair’ s’embroallle, 

Qne Tdiable n’y verrait pas cliur. 

Lafaige, h Paris, prend Tair, 

Sa femm’ rests dans la honille, 

Forgemit on plan infernal, 

Male sortout ori^nal! ^ 

[The affair now becomes so puzzling that the 
devil could not see clearly through it Lafarge, in 
Paris, amuses himself, his wife remains behind, 
forging an infernal, but, above all, ad original 
plan.] 

It api^rs that Madame Marie possessed rare 
accomplishments: 

Faut savoir qu" madam* hlario 
Est trbs forte d’sus Tpiano, 

Ghante et parle Xtaliano, 

Et qu*eir fait dla pitisseric; 

Four c’t* art elle a un certain chic, 

C'est du sucre d’arsenic. 

(Ton mudt know that Madame Marie is ver}* 
strong upon the piano, sings and talks Italian, and 
makes pastry, in which art she has a certain knack; 
it is sugar ■ of arsenic.] 

She accordingly gives her Imsbund i>roof of her 
skill: 

A son (^ponx elle addresse 
Sa brioch* cuite h proper 
£t sa lett* porte ces mots: 

Cher objet de ma tendresse, 

J’viens d* fair’ 9 a pour toi, bien cult, 

Mang’ done tout, justo a minuit. 

[To her husband siie addresses her cake nicely 
cooked, and her letter conveys these words : “ Dear 
object of my tenderness, 1 have just made this for 
tfaee, well baked. Eat it then all, precisely at mid. 
night] 

Excited by the tenderness of this letter. Mon¬ 
sieur Lafarge implicitly follows his wife’s in¬ 
structions : 

Le mari qu* la lettre endamme, 

Pleia d* gouimandlso et d* amonr, 

Croqne un morccau de p*tit-four: 

Le vlh pret h rendre Vamc. 

11 sent plus en ce moment 
La coUqu* que T sentiment. 

[The husband, whom the letter indames, full of 
greediness and of love, cats a morsel from the little 
oven: see, he is ready to render np his soul. He 
feds more at this moment of the colic than senti¬ 
ment] 

Eeoovering a little, he rejoins bis wife, who is 
profuse of affectionate demonstrations: 

Un pen rimis le v*lh qtri roule 
Vers le Glmidier par tnalfaeur. 

Sa fenm* le r’ 9 oit ear son cceur, 

Et lui fait vit’ un lait d’poule, * 

Bt d’aut* boissons qui toujoura 
Fiitiss’ la dn de see Jours! 


[A little better^ behold biim unluekily, oa his way 
to GXandiec. His wife receives hia dm Imr bomm, 
and quickly makes him some **hen^a nUk," and 
other drinks; which **pnt a finish to the end** Of hts 
'days.] 

People now begin to suspect a crime, and iKe 
neiglibours are no longer tongue-tied: 

Pour lors, voilk qn*On soup 9 onno > . 

Un crime . . . . il etait Men temps! « 

On rappell* des faits patents 
Qni prouv* qu’ k plus d’nn* personne 
EU’ demanda du poison 
Pour les rats dla maison. 

[On this yoU sec people be^ to suspect a crime 
.... it was high time! They recal patent facts 
which prove that of more than one pemon she had 
asked tor poison for the rats iu the house.] 

Her accusers become desperately indignant, and 
she retorts upon them in famous style: 

Pour lore, on lui dit: Vous Stes 
Un* femm’ capable de tout; 

Klen qu* k vous voir not* sang bout . . . 

Eir repond; Vous St’ des b@tes; 

Mon cxcus* .... e’est que j’ai de I’esprit 
Kt qu* mon style est bien dcrit. 

[Then they say to her: **Tou are a woman 
capable of all. Only to see you our blood boils.** 
.... She replies; You are a pack of asses. My 
excuse is that 1 am clever, and my style wcdl ^ 
written.”] 

The public mind is now a prey to uncertainty, 
opinion inclining various ways, and a strange 
: expedient is resorted to : 

V’lk les esprits en balance, 

Par des avis si discords; 

Y’lk qui on fait r’bouUlir le corps 
Pour ddcouvrir la substance 
Lui fut cans’ d* rafireux trdpas: 

On la trouve .... on n’ la trouv’ pas! 

[Pebold minds now in the balance, though opi- I 
, nions so discordant; see they have the body boiled I 
over a;;aiu to discover the substance which was { 
cause of this fearful death. They find it . . . they ; 
find it not.] 

A new actor conies upon the stage: 

Dans 1* doute, on allait ahsoudre 
La pauvre femm*! . . . . male voila 
L’ princ’ de la science, Orfila, 

Tombant d* Paris comm* la fondre; 

II dit: J’trouv* de Tarsenic, 

V’lk mdlodram, e’est Ik l*hicl 

[In doubt, they are about to absolve the poor 
woman. . . . But, behold, the Prince of Science, 
Orfila, falling from Paris like lightning! He says, 

“ I find arsenic, there’s the melodrama, that’s 
ticket.”] 

A great to-do arises, which the professor’s 
opinion does not succeed in calming down: 

O del! qnelle ddgrlngolade! 

D* poison y a done un gros taa ? 

L* savant rdpond: T a p’tdt pas 
D’ quoi rendre un ciron malado. 

Le jury dit: C’est asser, • 

J’ con^mne aux travaux forefis. 

[Oh Heaven! what a piece of work 1 Of poison is 
there then a large heap ? The learned man replies: 
“•There is, perhaps, not enough to make a maggot 
sick.” The jury say; That will do* We condemn 
her to the galleys.”] 
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AUut thus inaling the iwy a»«rp the funcSiWiS 
of the jndse; the poet becomes satirical ou 
subject of unequal punishment. Poor folks, he 
sajs, are sent to the galleys, when, fety often, 

' they hare committed no crime; while persons 
of mrtb, “who can speak like a book,” are only 
condemned, when guilty, to the same punish¬ 
ment. He tells the jury that thar sentence is 
either too much or too little, and that they 
should remember the proverb, "A door must be 
either open* or shut.” But the record of-this 
trial is nothing without a moral, and it is con¬ 
veyed in the following terms; 

La morality d* la chose 
C*est qa’ Farsenic est maJsain; 

Ootre qu'oo n'est pas ceitain 
Qu’y n’ laisse des“marqu’ oh c’ qu’ouIposc. 
t- ' l^nez^ea done aus. Bouns, 
jamais h vos marls. 

Fant esperer qu’ la justice 
Va nous dire c* qu’ y faut penserj 
Le jag’ment pourra s’casser, 

Mais il est temps qu* 9 a finisse, 

Et qa*on tire h Talembic 
Tout c' bel esprit d'arsenic. 

[The moral of the affair is that aisenic is uii. 
-wholesome. Besides, one is not certain that it does 
not leave marks behind it. Give it then to mice, 
and never to hubbonds. It is to be Jioped that 
justice will toll us what we must think about it. 
The sentence may be quashed. But it is time that 
this sbooM end, and that we should take out of the j 
alembic all this line .spirit of arbcuic j 

For fear, however, of its being supposed that 
Ihe subject has been too lightly treated, the 
poet reasserts his uer&onaiity in a “ Conclusion 
g^rieuse,” in ■which he gives advice to the law¬ 
makers : 


Anx forgeurs d* lois, je m’ sens d' I ircc 
A forger un bon conscil: 

Faut, e’est clair comm* T soleil, 

• Au cod’ arprendie 1’ divorce. 

L* mariag’ sans amour mutuel 
CTest dn poison perpetuel. 

[To the forgers of the laws, 1 feel myself strong 
enough to forge this good advice: You must, as 
clear as the sun, restore divorce to tho code. Mar. 
riage without mutual love is perj^ietual poison.] 

The second of these poems is a full descriptiou 
of “The Murder of PualdiSs,” a prose version 
of which appeared in No. 223 of this journal 
(August 1, 1863). Described as a “Veritable 
Complaiute arrivCc de Toulouse,” the ballad is 
ornamented on the title-page by a woodcut re¬ 
presenting the head of a man in a little cap and 
a high shirt-ooUar, who is either singing or pre¬ 
paring to be sick; it is set to the air “An Mard- 
chal de Saxe,” and the first stanza invites a 
rather wide circle of auditors to give attention 
toiti 

Ecotttez, peuples de jFrance, 

Du royCame de Chili, 

Peuples de Ruesie auesi, 

Du cap de Bonne-Rspdraace, 

Le radmorable accident 
D’un crime trfes-oensequent. 

[IJstcu, peo|)le of. France, of the kingdom of 
Chiu, people of Ruuia also, and of the Cape of 


iQood Hope, the memeiahle aeoidwt of a voy re. 
ssarkaUs mhae.J 

It was stated, in the Eotide reOrred to, that 
Jauaion was one of the mwtdemi condemned to 
death, but the last act of his tils was not set 
forth. Aeoording to the author of the “Com- 
plainte,” it consisted in his sending .to his family 
the stockings he wore on the scaffold as a token 
of his death, with the following words addressed 
to his wife, an acoomplice in the crime; 

' ^esse sensihle et ebhre, 

Qnl par mon ordre inhumsio, 

M’as si bien prSte la main 
Four forcer le seerdtaire, 
rihve nos chers enfants 
Sans tea nobles sentiments. 

[Dear and tender wife, who by my inhuman order 
lent me thy assistance to force open the desk, bring 
up our dear children in thy noble sentiments.) 

When it is remembered that the noble senti¬ 
ments of this lady led her to urge Jausion to 
assist in the murder, she being present and 
holding a lamp, and ffualdds was taken by the 
head and feet and laid on the table, it may be a 
question whether the education of her children 
would greatly profit them. 

A MOCKING-BIRD IN LONDON. 

I WAS passing along by the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital, when I heard a musical cry, “ Fine fire¬ 
wood !” which seemed to me to be worthy of a 
concert-room. I walked slowly to hear il again 
and again, and 1 almost thought it was some 
fallen star of ancient opera, wlio had taken to 
a street barrow and a load of fine firewood. It 
is wonderful how soon wo forget. I lost that 
man and his musical cry in three minutes, but 
ten or filieeu minutes later I was going up 
Guildford-street, when he revived himself in my 
memory. Again 1 forgot him, and made my 
way to a friend’s house in tho vicinity of Russell- 
square. My friend’s daughter was an invalid, 
who had lelt her home and husband in Cliarles- 
toii. South Carolina, when the unhappy civil 
war began. She was an English girl who had 
given her fate into the keeping of a young 
American, who had been educated at English 
Oxford. Little thought he when he took his 
tair bride to bis Southern home, that in three 
short years the storm of war would drive him 
into the vortex of a whirlpool, and cast his 
wife and their two baby children into the refuge 
of her father’s home. So it had been. 1 had 
news of him, and I hastened to the wife with 
the glad tidings that a month ago he was safe. 
I entered the house and stood in the front draw¬ 
ing-room, which was darkened, while the western 
wmdow that opened out of the back drawa^- 
room wooed all the sunshine there might be, at 
noon, in the cheerful month of October. ’ Sud¬ 
denly I heard the musical cry of the firewood 
man. It rang out lond and clear, as if he bad 
stood by my side. 

At this moment tho lady for whom I had 
news, entered. In her frail form, and fevered 





chttk ttnd briUiant ept, I read what made me I whittled fint tiie lone-itai 'Ml the other of 
ia a momeat fo&mt the cry of “Fine, fine, fine these tunes, and oresehtlirtiiebinlwaaadiistU&e 


in a moment foimt the ary of “Fine, fine, fine these tnnes, and preseiBtlytlwl(Wwsa«iiiatUBg 
firewood.” I told the message that gladdened Dixie to a charm, and tile pooh ifAy ntti wetp- 
the faint fast heating heart, and encouraged her iag to the melody, as if it were only made to, 
to hope for letters, and heard her say, “I muii make -people weep. Nor was she at all Own-' 


to hope for letters, and heard her say, “I «»Kjf make .prople weep. Nor was she at all flmn- 
go to him. Belter tend him wounded, or bnry forted with the Bad, White, and Blue, 
him dead, than live the dying life I am living “ 1 Wish 1 had left him witli Arthur. I wish 
here.” I bad never tamed him. He does not seem like 

I hemn to fidter words of encouragement a bird to me, here in London. He seems like a 
that I md not feel, whan the musical cry again ghost of the past—like somebody’s spirit iai- 
burst on my ear. , prisoned in a bird. 1 hear him whistle Arthur’s 

“ U is my poor bird!” she my mock- tunes, and I almost think my husband has come 

ing-bird. He breaks my heart wth his songs of in, as he used to in ,o»r old home, alu'ays so 
home, and he startles everybody with his imita- cheerful. I cannot bear the strange sweet imi- 
tions.” ' • tation in my room, and so I keep him down 

I looked np at the western window, and there here; but I shall not have him long. He has 
bung the bird in a prodigious cage: just the giant done well during the sudtaer j'^g^anwvre 
bird-house that a mocking-bird ought always to came in Juno; but he begins tomiopc^Plwlp 
have. Lasily removing his long figure from one is one of his bright days. He will ilbt live 
side of the cage to the other, a few limes, he through the winter; he will not live through 
began to pour forth a song composed of the next month. He will never survive unhappy 
music of all the birds he had heard in London. November. I wish I had loft him at home. 
He ended his brilliant mdlatige wilh his own or had never taken him from the nest! He 
sweet notes, which are exceedingly beautiful was such a little lump when I took him, with 
The lady regarded him with a tender interest, no [iromise of the long body and longer tail he 
with which was mingled her absent husband has now. His mouth was always open, and he 
and lost home. 1 led her to talk of him, for 1 screamed like one file filing another, unless I 
thought I saw that though an object of painful fed him almost continually. He was always 
interest, he si ill served to distract his mistress swallowing a paste made of mashed potato and 


from her anxiety and misery. 


3 'olks of eggs rolled up into the form of worms. 


"There is almost a Iminan interest about and dropped into his gaping mouth.” 


him,” she said; “he mimics ns so well. Ilf 
has a sharp short cry like the baby when Ins 


“ And what docs he eat now f” 

“ He will cat almost anything that I eat, but 


see to him, quite sme that he had got into some beefsttA untouched, and eat a saucer of brown 
unusual difliculty. Jip was asleep on the mat bread and milk in the day. Every day he goes 
outside the drawing-room door, not even no- into his bath tub and takes his bath, and makes 
ticing his own yelping, and there was the biid his toilet like a gentleman, and every day his 
doing the dreadful imitation to peifectioii. At house lias to be thoroughly deansed, or he would 
first Jip used to notice him, but he fs quite soon die. llis cage seems large, but mocking- 
accustomed to bis noise now.” As if to illus- birds neicr thrive in small cages; and I think 
trate what she was saying, the bird here began a of thoir freedom. Then he cannot be as con- 
wonderful series of performances, the most diffi- ttnl in confinement as if he had been born in a 
cult of wbich, to me, seemed the click of casla- cage, luid his parents before him. I wish he 
nets. Nothing was difiBcult to him, after he had w ere in the orange-grove in my own dear home, 
put his head on one side, listened, and apparently or that he had the chance of stealing Japan 
decided how it was to be done. He did not plums at the end of our brief Charleston winter, 
practise the sound, but at once got it right Our garden used to be as fnU of music as the 
m his mind, and brought it forth like a vivi- opera, and a great deal sweeter to me, though I 
parous production, perfect in all its parts dcaily love music.” 

When he had clicked the castanets, and whistled “ Charleston really seems home, then, to you,” 
a tune to match, he again edified me with the I said. “I thought English people were merely 
“Eine, fine, fine firewood” cry, immediately foreign residents; that they were never JcMe 
setting off its sonorous music with the shrill anywhere but in England.” 
cracked quaver that a child evokes from a penny She smiled very faintly, and s.aid, "I was 
whistle. Then he gave the cry of the milk- taken from my home .young, like my mocking- 


woman when she rang the bell, then the cry of bird. But 0 far more than that! 1 went 
muffins, and then water-cresses. Presently the to Arthur’s home, and, O, it was a sunny 
cat mewed as if both the lady’s children were home 1” » 


lum wmstle mj nusnantt s tunes," sam tiie lady, “And the bird i" i asxeo. "u, lie will die 
her eyes overflowing. "Dear Arthur could not nekt mouth.” 

beat him at whistling Dixie, or Bed, White, As I was leaving, the bird again favoured me 
and Blue.” ,. w'ith Dixie, and then with “Fine, fine, fine fire- 
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«Osd,” Ksd esdedirith a flouriBiim;’^eip fitom' 
Jif. , j 

" He seems to be finisMa^ for Ibe seasoD, 

. giving e lest ^rfonaance/' said the lad;; and 
then she thanked me again and again for the | 
good news 1 bad brought her, and bade me! 
good-b; with an ajipeatance of rawing hope. 

On ada; in November, a day of sullen gloom, 
I again sought the home of the lady and the. 
bird. I wai the bearer of sorrowful news, but 
m|^ sad errand could not wait. It must be 
done, though it was a bitter duty. I must tell 
her, BO near the angel world, that her beloved 
husband had gone before, and would meet her 
there. He bad been my dear friend, but I 
counted my sorrow as nothing. Her mother met 
me, and I saw, by her grave sad mien, that 1 had 
hard news to hear, as well as to commumcate. 

“ Her babies—oar babies—are orphans,” said 
the mother. 

The beautiful lady aud the brave husband 
were both in the better land, and the briglft bird 
was dead too. This little sad romance of the time 
had so died out in an ordinary London street. 

The song was o'er, the lost sweet note 
Upon the ah* had eeased to doat, 

The life that thrilled in melody, 

With his wild mosie passed away. 

He longed for fragrance, flowers, and light, 
llh. heart had broken in the night. 


THE INDIKECT BOUTS. 

Most people, unless good or ill fortune has 

E ’ d them sdi one or other end of the social 
r, know tolerably well the feelings atten¬ 
dant on the termination of a holiday. Whether 
we have been -welooming hard work and braving 
broken bones on the High Alps, or offering 
passive resistance to diphtheria and srarlet 
fever at some sea-side sanatorium. Black Mon¬ 
day conies even as it did of old, and we poor 
straws are sucked out of still pool or playful 
eddy into the straight onward current of work- 
inglife. In few places can this contrast be felt 
more vividly than on landing at Boulah from a 
Nile voyage. The daily piid weekly course 
“through nusbed old Egypt aud its sands,” is 
of so easy and undomestic a character as to 
foster a brief and pleasant oblivion of daily 
papers and weekly buls. The postman, though 
you do hear his bell in the calm evening as he 
carries his bag on foot from Cairo to the Cata¬ 
racts, calls not at your door, and (here is no 
object to carry your thoughts beyond the narrow 
precincts of the dahabeeii, except the proble¬ 
matic hippopotamns for whom you look among 
the castor-oil thickets but never sec, the croco¬ 
dile whom youido see but never bit, or, if you 
do, it doesn’t hurt him, and the never-faiimg 
robber tribe on the east bank, who are always 
hovering for prey, but who never attack you, 
even when you laud in double-barrelled dimity 
to examine the rock tombs of Beni Hassan, 
and learn how that opera-dancers pirouetted 


with horisontal legs before Abimel^, and ladies 
of the court played football in white Balmoral 
boots with blue laces. All tiUi^ however, arast 
come to an end; and when, «mr a last ^e at 
the awful mass of the Fyr^da, a farewell to 
the giant Sphinx beauiifiutni^ite of mutilation, 
and a pitying look at Bamses the Second,, as 
ha lies plimiuy smiling in a mud-hole tjU he 
shall be promoted to a glass-case in the portico 
of the British Museum, we drt^ down the 
stream towards Cairo, beginning to feel a fore¬ 
cast of the actual world. 

Hardly may we, as our donkeys pass through 
the city gate, cast a single mental stepping- 
stone into the gulf of two thousand years by 
looking out for the spot where Bedreddin 
Haasau was found asleep in scanty costume, ere 
the door of Shepherd’s Hotel is undone, and we 
are at once in the full fide of London popula¬ 
tion. The hotel is in a high state of activity. 
The lamps are more numerous and bright than 
when last seen, tlie Nubian waiters’ shirts are 
whiter, their skins—by contrast at least—shine 
blacker, the staircases are choked with port¬ 
manteaus and folding arm-chairs. The overland 
passengers have arrived; and at onoe the mere 
pleasure-tourist sinks into insignificance, the | 
like whereof he has not for some months known. , 
In Upper Egypt he has been a sort of petty I 
king, a Roi Faineant like enough, with a maire ' 

dp palais in the guise of a dragoman, bat still a ' 

monarch, supported, moreover, iu right (and j 
wrong, too, often) by Turkish pashas not im- 
pervions to the influences of champagne. But | 
now, when his sole connexion with Arabia is the , 
Arabic numeral which marks his identify iu a , 
bustlmg hotel, he becomes wondrous small. The 
mighty stream which periodically bears outward 
numbers of active youths, and returns charged 
with limp ladies aiid flexible children, is all im- 
ortant. Their time is limited, their places are 
ooked'through, and the best and quickest means 
of transit belong of right to them. The railway 
may now probably have made some difference in 
the state of matters, but in the time to which 
these pages refer, he who had hedged aside from 
the direct forthright found the entered tide not 
only leave him hindmost, but continue to flow so 
strongly as to render his chance of getting in 
again very small. 

To drop metaphor, all wc wanted was a pas¬ 
sage from Cairo to Alexandria, aud this it was 
by no means easy to obtain. Our party was in¬ 
creased in number by several Indian officers, 
civilians, and others; and these, having over- 
stayed the time allotted, had lost their privile^, 
and were powerless as ourselves. Steamer alter 
steamer came in, but so did caravan after caravan 
of Suez" passengers, the desert telegraph’s cry 
was still “ They come,” and the derka gave little 
hope but that, even if we stayed a fortnight, a 
similar result would ensue. A vaguely-expressed 
promise of a possible steamer in a few days lured 
us to stay, and Cairo, after all, offers amusement 
enough for even a longer period. The obelisk 
of Hdiopolis, where the bees, like the Christians 
of Upper Egypt, have filled the hieroglyphic ] 
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scul^tares with mad, wupied one da^, and 
served to show the spirit of that noble animal 
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ot some fihsbby soldiers, when a burst of military 
imirio roused the energies of the Arab steed. 
CJothing his neck with thunder, and shouting 
“Ha! ha!” tothe trumpets, he leaped gallantly 
BCToas a tolerably wide diich, on whoso brink lie 
had been posted, leaving his amazed rider stand¬ 
ing on his feet, with a ditch and four miles of 
hot sand between hfan and the city. Happily the 
donkey’s views were those of immediate comfort, 
and in a few minutes he was standing quietly 
under the shade of a giant sycamore, Warranted 
by tradition to be tlmt which sheltered Joseph 
and Mmry in their flight from Palestine. Another 
day was given to the Petrifled Foiest, a w ido basin 
which (whether geologists have explained it or 
not) must at one time have been filled with 
water, on whose surface flo.ited masses of wood 
of all shapes and sizes, Irom palm-trees a hundred 
and twenty feet long (I measmed one of that 
size) down to innumerable logs, chips, iiut.s, and 
splinters. The bottom of the valley undulates 
gently, and it seems as though the wafer had 
diained off gradually, the larger logs (whicli, of 
course, would take groimd first) being in\ .iriably 
on the summits of the small hills; wiiiJe tlie 
minute portions lie thickly eongreg itej m the 
hollows, where they have been surpt by the re¬ 
tiring current. But of what nature was this 
water ? How comes it that every morsel ol the 
wood, even to some few stumps of ])alm yet in 
situ, is now converted into solid stone? 

Our continual inquiiies at the trausit-offioc 
were at length answered bv the joyful news that 
a steamer had arrived. Unfortunately she was 
timed so as to discharge her passengers at 
Alexandria too late to catch the Austi lan Uloyd’s 
boat for Smyrna, the only boat by which tlicre 
was any chance of our reaching Euiojic, and that, 
too, by a roundabout road. Yam were our re¬ 
presentations that if the steamer were not to 
start till Thursday she might as well, for our 
purposes, uot start at all; the clerks admitted 
the truth of our assertions, aud even enhanced 
their force by stating that it was more thau pro¬ 
bable that the Austrian boat would liave to leave 
with few or no passengers, for want oi the Nile 
steamer, which might quite as easily start on 
one day as on another; but they also assured 
ns that any attempt to force these ideas into a 
Turkish brain by any process short of cracking 
the brainpan would he hopelessly futile. The 
British lions now fairly caged began to roar, 
when an Italian mouse presented himself to 
gnaw asunder the meshes which confined the 
desert lords. 

An Itedian, whb, some twelve or fifteen years 
before, had been in sufiicientiy ^or circom- 
stanoes to find himself waudering about London 
streets, had received Christmas welcome in the 
servants’ hall ot one of these travellers. .The 
fact, long forgotten by the Englishman, had 
. dwelt in 9ie mind of the Italian, who was now 
a prosperous gentleman in commercial relations j 


with the Egyptian court. Arab hprses, guides 
to the cunosities of Cairo, admission to the 
palaces, all had been pressed by Signor Carlo 
on his former benefactor, and now, no sooner 
did he hear of the existing diSontty, than he 
pledged himself to remove it. He had not otrer- 
rated his power. That same night he enterad 
the billiard-room at Shepherd’s with his hat half 
full of Spaubh dollars, won at dcartfi from a 
Turkish pasha, from whom also he had oxtraoted 
an order for the steamer to leave next morning. 
Some, says Charles Lamb, have unawares enter¬ 
tained angels. Gladly did we drop down to 
Atfeh and Alexandria,'and early the next morn¬ 
ing our party, with a very few additions, mus¬ 
tered on the deck of the Europa. 

The equinoctial gales, which had blown with 
annoying punctnality for the last two days, rmsed 
such a sea that the deck was soon ail but empty, 
and flic cabin thronged. With natural hesita¬ 
tion 1 linger on the top step of that steep stair, 
whose brass handrail smells, metfainks, with un- 
nsual pungency. A framed board, of course, 
meets my eye. What is it ? If it be the usual 


chops, 1 had better not read it. No! it appeals 
to less earthly considerations, being an inscrip¬ 
tion in three languages (like the Rosetta stone, 
1 think, as I feebly court remembrances of the 
immovable past), detailing the rules to he obeyed 
by passengers on board the Austrian Lloyd’s 
boats. These, though numerous and verbose, 
are not vei-y interesting, till I come to No. 13, 
which informs me scntentiously that “Gentle¬ 
men passengers, having a proper feeling, will be 
expected to show all decorous nttontion to 
ladies;” aud No. 14, setting forth that “Gen¬ 
tlemen passengers are not on any account to in¬ 
terfere witli the management of the vessel, foy 
which government ally-constituted officers have 
been duly appointed.” As I muse upon the 
manner of men to whom these regulations may 
be addressed, the steam-pipe ceases to scream, 
the Europa plunges, not perhaps more deeply 
tliau she did, but far more distractedly, and we 
are off. A few minutes more and a shaiq) cry 
of “ Starboard!” sounds from the bridge, and 
steadily hard-a-port goes the tiller under the 
guidance of a sqnat figure in long tow-coloured 
hair and mustacnios. A rush, a scuffle, Toarhair 
is shoved summarily to leeward, and the wheel 
is revolving rapidly in the hands ot a young 
master inariucr from the Ohina seas, master of 
opium-clippers, aud not unoonsoious of typhoons. 


The Europa swerves wildly, a drenching cloud 
of spray sweeps from stem to stern, and from 
the middle ot it, like old Neptune in the JSoeid, 
emerges the govemmentally-oonstitutod offleer, 
full charged with polysyllabic wrath, which he 
distributes impartially upon fl» dethroned 
helmsman and upon the usurper. What effect 
the volley may have upon Towhair, I know not; 


fcAkfol proximity to our quarter, resigns the 
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\rbeel to its iFonner possessor and rssames Us 
»f>lV 

Blessing tiie good foctuse wbicll has so or- 
., dcred it that Bnglish sea-terms have been sown 
in all lands, and have taken root in many Ian- 
I goages, 1 rejoin my friend the master marines, 
< and detfdl to him the fact that he has unknow¬ 
ingly viojiated a speoiat act, cap. i., sect. H. 
The mariner smiles composedly, and remarks, 
as aiudopas to the subject, that when Chinese 
merchants Ure an Snglish vessel, it is usual to 
I insert in the charterparty that the British master 
I shidl not beat the Chinese supercargo. 1 per- 
* oeive the analogy, and reflect tliat I would 
j rather not be a Chinese supercargo. Meantime, 

I although Bums and Zephyr with their lateral 
I noise, Libecoio and Scirocoo, blow, hard, the sky 
is happily bright overhead, and as the Buropa, 

I though over-engiued and under-timbered so that 
j she wheezes and groans fearfully, is really a 
smart well-built boat, I walk as steadily as the 
playful skittishness of the deck will allow, and 
’ listen to the mariner, who holds me, not with 
■ glittering eye, but with friendly hand, when the 
Buropa is more playful than usual, and tells 
tales almost as wild as those of Ins ancient pro- 
' totype. He corroborates fully all that I have 
ever heard of Chinese craft and Chinese ciuclty. 
In all the narrow seas, he says, a man holds his 
life on one simple condition—that of unceasing 
! watchfulness. Every man you meet is an 
I enemy, who will without scruple rob and mas¬ 
sacre the men with whom he has traded and 
feasted a few hours before. Treachery, he 
fairly enough remaiks, can scarcely be predicated 
I of men who do not seem to comprehend the 
j notion of good faith. In the humbler walks of 
cheating, too, they are renowned proficients. 
Opium is never paid for but in bullion, and this 
in small ingots of a defined weight, which, foi 
I security, are filled into wooden cases, and 
screwed down to the floor of the captain’s 
cabin. A new skipper, on his first visit to the 
'' opium buyer’s after his promotion, was greatly 
provoked by a stupid carpenter, who had made 
I the gold-boxes too small. The carpenter, a 
' Chinese, was sulky, vowed they were the right 
size, enlarged them, however, at the express 
1 desire of liis captain, and all was right ibr a 
day or two. Only for a day or two. for on 
j the next consigumeut of opium being delivered, 

I the carpenter had gone back to his old ways 
I and measures. Fresh indignation from the 
, oi^tain, fresh protestations from the earpenter, 

I but the fact Being patent that the cases are 

i too small, he is again compelled to yield. On 

the captain’s return, the mjstery, which has 
probably been obvious to the reader, is unveiled 
to his astonished eyes, and the shroffs, whose 
, skill in estimating the proportions of alloy 
! scarcely needf the confirmation of the assayer, 

I inform him that two separate-adulterations 
have been effected, and that for the future he 
must measure his gold as well as weigh it. 
■With such talcs the day wears on, and dinner 
is annoitneed. The captain takes the bead of 
the table, and to ensure his keeping it, lashes 


bis own leg to tlie table’s leg. Few, indeed, 
are his gaesta. ITie Austrian oousnl from Kbar- 
tonm, who has astonished us by the magnifioence 
of his diamond moutbpieoes to what he informs 
us are only his travelliiig pipes, retoa to eat, 
and refiects upon Vienna, where he intends to 
drink—and as 1 subsequently learn from a spec¬ 
tator, does actually ingurgitate—ineremble 
floods of beer. The German naturalist, whose 
best days have been spent in the blazing plains 
of Kordofan, and who has all but seen &e Uni¬ 
com, in whose existence he is a firm believer, 
fasts unwillingly, and comforts himself with a 
prospective omelette, to be made when he lands 
at Triesfr.', out of on egg &csh laid by Mr. 
Barking’s tame ostrich on the day of our de¬ 
parture. Four courageous and hungry pas¬ 
sengers sit in the four corners of toe cabin 
floor, holding on as the vessel rolls, to prevent 
themselves irom playing an involuntary game 
of Puss in the Corner, while the steward, an 
active puss in pumps, waltzes round the need¬ 
lessly polished floor, and rapidly deals small 
modicums of schinkcl, kalbsbrater, and other 
national delicacies. At night, our prudent | 
skipper Lay to, under the lee of Scarpanto, and 
all next day and mght we proceeded with small 
abatement of weather among the wind-swept 
Cjcladfs, till early morning found us entering I 
the Gulf of Smyrna. Here, like our great pro- ' 
totype. Lord Bateman, having “come to famed I 
Tuikey, «c was taken and put iu prison.” j 

For civilisation Las made rapid progress, and | 
the Turks, like wise Feringhees, no longer trust 
iu Allah, but ameliorate a visitor’s health by 1 
shutting him up in a dirty jail, where his only ' 
eveicismg-ground is the cemetery, thick with 
giavi stones of those who have died in the laza¬ 
retto , his only prospect, the sky covered with 
the streams ot wild-fowl who gather round the 
spiings of Cayster even as they did in the days i 
of Homer. However, our travelling party I 
passed the days as merrily as might be, laughed ' 
.it the Italian doctor as he pertormed the daily 
faicc of inspection, and on the fifth morning 
we “ icgaincd our freedom with a sigh,” for we 
were now to separate. 

The Anglo-Indians started for Constantinople, 
the youthful mariner for a small tour among the 
islands, and the present writer for the Birfeus, 
where Greece, following suit to 'Turkey, im¬ 
mediately locked us up again. But Greece 
herself was at this date in quarantine. The 
English steamer Firebrand lay in the en¬ 
trance of the harbour; Admiral Parker’s 
squadron was in the Gulf of Salamis; and 
the Pacifico blockade was in full force. It 
did not seem to produce any visible effects. 

The people lounged about ustlessly; did a 
poverty-stricken sort of mm-keting in the 
Azora; and chilled, perhaps, by au intensely 
cold spring, left the street of the East Wind to 
its legitimate proprietor. Athens seemed very 
unreal. The city itself, an ill-assorted cross 
between a German watering-place and a Scotch 
fishing-vilhige; the nationaTdress, perhaps from 
the intense consciousness of fine clothes which 







tlie men eathibit, like a faney-ball get-up; while 
it was very odd to read shop-fronts and news- 
Mlters in the old character associated with 
IcaiOous and "first schools,” or to pnazle 
over such words as “Modiste” mid "Don 
Quixotic” in the type sacred to jEscbylus and 
Thucydides. 

The ruins are glorious, endowing, perhaps, to 
the exceptional circumstances of the time, the 
buzzing crowd of cioerones, cnstodes, gardiens, 
Ac,, had dispersed, and we were free to wander. 
From the green slope of Mars’ Hill, whence 
Paul looked on the exquisite “temple made 
with hands,” on to the less pure but more 
gorgeous colonnade in the plain, on wtose sum¬ 
mit stands that grim protest against the luxury 
of this world, the narrow dungeon of a Chris¬ 
tian monk. The Arch of Hadrian, which has been 
lioisted up to afiiird free passage to the swallows 
ef Somerset House; and the monument of Lysi- 
oratis, carefully placed out of harm’s way among 
j the ehimney-pots of Howell and James; the 
race-coursc, with its seats covered with velvet 
I turf; and the hawlhom brake, which served for 
the tiring-room of Nick Bottom and Co. j are all 
delightful. Even the huge mosaic pavement in 
the palace-gardens, whose vast size and coarse 
design tell so eloquently of slave-labour aud of 
the degradation of taste which unfaihiigly fol¬ 
lows, IS not without interest. We drove to 
Saiamis, and paid our respects to tlic represen¬ 
tative of England, who received us iu wliat has 
been called the noblest presencc-cliamhcr of 
Britain, an admiral’s cabin. Here lay the Lords 
of Ocean, with a quantity of wretched coastmg- 
craft, which their orders compelled them to keep 
ill durance vile. Bat next morning, a starllmg 
change was visible. As 1 took ray usual morn¬ 
ing walk to the top of a small hill from which 
the top-gallants of the squadron could bo seen, 
an unusual display of bunting caught my eye 
The telescope showed me, to my unmitigated 
amazement, blue and white checks, Ihe national 
flag of Greece, w aving at every mast-head What 
might this be • For several days past the news- 
pajieis had teemed with leading art icles lioniblv 
stufied with epithets of classic warfare, which 
might be condensed into this formula: Wanted, 
a Tlieiiiistocles to destroy the fleet of the modern 
Xerxes, now lying off Saiamis. Had they found 
the man. I remembered a sergeant who was iu 
quarantine with us, and wliose dignity, wlieii lie 
had put on his Sunday uniform, was something 
overpowering. Marmaduke Magog, in far remote 
days, alone camo near it. Could he have gone 
down and san'ounded the fleet by night P It was 
scarcely probable, but in preparation for the 
worst, it seemed best to secure a good breakfast, 
so I returned to the table d’hote, where the few 
British sabieots then in Athens were gathered. 
After brcalfast, the landlord ushered in with 
some ceremony two representative men of Hellas, 
an Athenian and a Spartan. The former, brilliant 
in a green velvet jacket and snowy-white kilt— 

1 forget how many yards of calico there were in 
•it, but the figure took my breath away—was a 
royal aide-de-camp. The descendant of Lycurgue, 


whom wo already knew, was as tutlike an ideal 
Lacedaimonian hs can well be inumlised. A short, 
black>-haired, lively L'tile man in European even¬ 
ing dress, shiny boots, and primrose kid glove;s .• 
complete, who had often tried to persnade me 
to visit his country, expatiating on the deMons 
oranges and plump partridges which not unplea¬ 
santly have displaced the black broth of his 
ancestors. Hb mission this moming was to 
translate a speech delivered with all .appearance 
of courtesy by his comrade. This day was the 
anniversary of the Independence of Greece. 
Painful ciroumstanoes, unnecessary to be more 
than alluded to, bad caused temporaiy eatrange- 
ment between the court of Greece and an wy 
for whom, nevertheless, she entertained, &c. &c. 
It had come to his majesty’s knowledge that 
certain English gentlemen were at present in 
Athens, and it would give bis majesty pleasure 
if said gentlemen would attend the solemn service 
shortly to commence in the cathedral. 

Here was a tuin of Dame Fortune’s aheel! 
After lioitig pushed on one side by excited 
F. and 0. passengers, charitably fed by a Ger¬ 
man .steward, poked at with long sticks by sani¬ 
tary officers, to be now spoken at by a royal 
envoy and recognised as a political feature! 
We returned suitable replies, and iu a few mi¬ 
nutes “ we, the people of England,” under three 
umbrellas (for a drizzling ram had set in), pro¬ 
ceeded towards the cathedral. Chairs were 
placed for us immediately in front of the royal 
scats, and m a few minutes the procession 
cutoied. I never, except in private theatricals, 
saw so very small a court. Some half-dozen 
olBeers, our friend of the green jacket by far 
the most conspicuous ; about as many footmen; 
the kuig, Ills unmistakable German face look¬ 
ing impassively over a jacket, which would be 
blue velvet were it not all silver lace; the 
queen, red-faeed from oontmuous out-door ex¬ 
ercise, and two ladies of honour, all in national 
costume. One of these latter, by the way, made 
up for many defioicucies, being surpassingly 
loielv. Tlie acclamations of the people were on 
a strictly proportionate scale. One voice called 

out once, ZetoV-. All else was silence. The 

performance—1 mean the service—was awfully 
Ions, and begging liis majesty’s pardon, he 
should not have yawned so very much if he did 
not wish to bo imitated. At length it was over. 
Tlie court retired: the faithful Abdiel again 
uttered his loyal cry; 1 was llirioe blest in being 
able to shelter with my umbrella flic beauteous 
maid of honour, as she had to send rapidly under 
the cathedral eaves to rcacli her carriage, and 
wo rolurued to the hotel, passing under a 
triumphal arch where was inscribed “ Long live 
the three Allied Powers,” one of which three 
was at that moment hoisting the flag of Greece 
and blockading her peris. * 

At dinner one of the people of England, a 
young Irish Catholic, who has been carrying on 
somp quiet aud not s(iecially recognised commu¬ 
nication with the court, and who always amuses 


us .by the tone of mysterious tenderness with 
which he speaks of the queen, recounts the 
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ewnts of tlio morning to a Protestant fdtow- 
eonntrTnian, a cleigymsa wiio'had not aoeom- 
panied us to tbe mass, and whose bbe e;e 
twishJes with fun as he listens to the comments 
of the youth. “ I thought the queen lo<Ahd 
uneasy, poor thing! She was not frightened, 
no, but flurried.” “Is it flwried? My dear 
sir, flurried f You’d as asily flurry a beefsteak.” 
With the roar wMofa greeted this unpoetic but 
singularly,appropriate simile 1 terminate my 
roniniscences of Athens. 


NAMES or ENGLISH EIVEltS. 

It was from Grimson’s farm, in a wild and 
lonely part of Cumberland, near the Pells, that 
I drove one morning last February with my 
friend the antiquarian and etymologist to Burd- 
Oswald. At Burd-Oswald, there is most to be 
seen of the remains of the old Roman wall. There 
are ramparts, ten or twelve tiers of which arc 
still standing, half-demolished corner-towers, 
broken bypoenusts,fragments of gateways, doors, 
and winnows. But the grass grows over tlie 
threshold whore the war-ehariots ouco rattled, 
and the fox hides in the bath-rooms of the pro- 
consul. The quern that once hold the cen¬ 
turion’s wheat is now choked witli moss, and 
the rude stone altars are spotted with the grey 
lichen. Amid these ruins, where (he Roman 
eagle was once planted to scare back the savage 
and half-clothed Scot, we spent a long day 
rambling and musing, and at night slept in the 
adjaceut farm-house. Before a huj»e peat-lire 
we sat examining the farmer’s collection, the 
bronac handle of a Roman sword terminating in 
a bnil’s-head, little bronze mannikuis represent¬ 
ing household deities, boais’ tusk.-, and other 
antiquities. All these exhausted, Grimson 
begau on his favourite subject of etymology, 
and from discussing the boat-headed race, aud 
the Piets, and the aboririncs before the Celt, 
and the Dane and the Norman, we fell upon 
derivations. 

Now Grimson had been busy tracing the 
derivations of the names of our English rivers 
back to the Celtic, the Norse, or even the 
old Sanscrit, and he had some notes about his 
recent labours then in his great-coat pocket. So 
I pressed lum to read them, and, lighting my 
and filling mv glass with toddy, not only 

S ared to listen, hiittook a sheet of paper and 
! some notes of what he read me. Believing 
these notes to be too curious to be allowed to 
perish, I here, by Grimsou’s leave, append them, 
with a W preliminary remarks: 

When the etymologist, hunting a word through 
the thorny thideets of many Indo-Germauic lan¬ 
guages, brings it to bay at last, and finally runs 
It to deathm the Sanscrit, he feels a delight 
keener than that of the fox-hunter—^keener, be¬ 
cause the pleasure, though less robust, is one 
more intellectual and refined. When, therefore, 
my friend Grimson, after ontting and catting, 

I traces a nerve of the root of a Saxon word 
I through chest and heart up to its grey ganghon 


in the ln»ia of the early Norse, he is as bsmy 
as a miner when he meets witli a lode. The 
happiest day of Grimson’s life was, I beSdue,' 
when he discovered that too riyer Humher 
derived its grand old name &om toe Sanscrit ’ 
word ambu (water), and the rim Otter its title 
from the Sanscrit ud (also water). He fdt then 
tliat he liad widened our knowlec^e of the Eng¬ 
lish language, and classified one mote clue to 
the Onentd origin of the European races. 

The names of the English nvers were often 
given to them by the pre-Celtio races. These 
names, rude and sunple, are like fossils, for 
they remam unaltered; inoontestaMe proofs 
of certdtu ethnic epochs and certifin national 
changes. They exist, but they are not of the 
present day, and have no more in common 
with the substance they are embedded in, than a 
bullet has with the soldier’s leg that receives it. 
Yet these words of bygone races are, like fossils, 
of extreme interest and value. There they are, 
and they must be accounted for j they are nearly 
all that we know for certain, of those early 
tenants of the land; they might have lived in 
the historic times, but whoever and whenever 
they wore, they used words that came ori¬ 
ginally from the strange land which thousands 
of yeai > idler their descendants conquered and 
held. 

My friend Grimson divides the derivations of 
names of rivers into seven classes. 1. Those 
which describe the river simply and abstractedly j 
iis till’ water. 2. Those which describe it as , 
violenl, gintle, wide, or sluggish. 3. Those 
« hich desciibe a river by its course, as winding, 
straight, or crooked. 4. Those which refer to 
the quality of its waters as clear, bright, dark, 
or turbid. 5. Those which refer to the sound ' 
made by its waters. G Those which refer to its 
source or the maimer of its formation. 7. Those 
which refer to it as a boundary or a protcc- i 
tion. 

Of the first simjile and more barbaric class, 
which includes mere appellatives, are many Eng¬ 
lish rivers whose names end in “ a” and “ ew,” as 
the Rotha and the Caldew. The Avon that 
wandqs by the church where Shakespeare lies | 
bunech owes its name to the old Celtic word , 
avon (water), the Gothic, ahva. The De¬ 
vonshire Auue, the Cumberland Ehcu, aud j 
the Cornish Inney, owe their origin to the same , 
simple source; u hile the Scotch Bannock and ' 
Erriok, like the Berkshire Ocfc and the Devon- ^ 
shire Oke, cere christened from the obsolete | 

Gaebc woid oich, signifying also water. Prom i 

toe Sanscrit ambu (water) flows as it were 
the Berkshire Emme, the Humber, the Mole, 
that mysterious stream in Surrey, and the , 
StafTordshirc Hamps: idl expressing what the ^ 
Sanscrit root of ambu doea-“movemeut, the 
most wonderful thing about water being its in¬ 
voluntary movement and inner life. 

It is to the Celts we are indebted for that 
dimgerous gift whisky; to them too we owe its ' 
name, which means water, from the Welsh wysg, > 
water. Prom this root come toe names of |j 
many rivers, as toe Devonshire Axe, the Somer- 
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setsliire Axe, the Wiitshire Ash, the Scotch 
liak, the Momnouthshire tJsk, the OsforiWre 
Isis* 

The Sanscrit word nd (collected waters) is 
also a starting-place for derirations, according to 
Chimson. To it the river Ot,ter owes its name, 
and* also the Dorsetshire Woder and the Sussex 
Adur, a word which exactly correspond in 
origin with the Ereneh Adour; and now, though 
we disappoint Camberland people, we must re¬ 
mark mt their Eden does not derive its name 
from Paradise, but from the old Welsh verb 
eddaih (to flow), like the Nottinghamshire Idle 
and the Scotch Ettrick. 

The Welsh word dwfr (wafer) has stood god- 
fetther to many rivers. It stood sponsor to the 
Yorkshire Dow and the Staffordshire Dove, and 
through its stream it gave a name to the town 
of Dover: signifying simply to move. The root 
exists in the Basque word ur (water), and the 
Hungarian er (a brook). Under this one roof. 
Grimson elusters the Kadnorshire and Worces¬ 
tershire Arrows, the Sligo Arrow and the Sussex 
Arun, the Yorkshire Arko and the Lancashire 
Irk. 

One would not have expected that any Eng¬ 
lish river would have a name derived from the 
same source as that of the great German llliine, 
yet so it is. Tlie Sanscrit n (to flow) is found 
in the name of the German stream, as well as of 
. the Worcestershire Rea, the Devonshire Wraj, 
and the Rye, the tributary of the Lilfey. 

There is an old 'W olsh root, rhedu (to race), 
says Grimson, speaking .aflectioiiately of it, from 
whence not only the Rhone derires its name, 
but also that quiet liltle streamlet m our beau¬ 
tiful lake distiict, the Rotlia, the Shropshire 
' Rodden, the Thames tributary, Rntlier, the 
! Sussex Roller, and the Ross-shire Ras.iy. 

I Prom the Welsh word garw (violent) many 
1 rivers have derived their names, as Garfwatcr, a 
burn m Lanarkshire, the Orylfo in Renfrew, 
and the Girvau in Ayr; while from the old 
Gaelic sqiot (English ship), expressing sudden 
and ahrujit forer, the Shcliield Sheaf and the 
Skippen owe their titles. 

There is a Sanscrit word, sphar (lo burst 
forth), a venerable root from which, says Oriin- 
son, many young shoots have spnuig, such as 
our English words spark, spring, spirt, spruce, 
^ry, spa, spew, all expressing a lively force. 
The Spry at Elgin, the Scotch streams Spean 
and Spear, the Westmoreland Spmt, were named 
from the vivacity and vigour of their currents. 

Languages, while they live, show their inner 
life by growing, changing. Thus tlve Sanscrit 
word tine (to ablate), while it lived, became the 
root ot the Welsh word ddinco (a deluge), and 
the German tilgen (to overthrow). Prom this 
word, with an intermixture of the sense of 
boundary from the German thielen (to divide), 
comes the name of the Northumberland Tile, 
and the Diel of Limerick. 

It is not unfrequent for a word to havd two 
confficting derivations. In that case the actual 
■ nature of the stream must guide the etymolo¬ 
gist. Por instance, the Ayrshire Irvine may 


have been named either from ^ Celtic arav 
(gentle), or the Sanscrit arv (to dfletroy). So 
again in the rivers—Gelt, and 01ielt,«ina CWd^r 
—there is the German kalt (ocdd), and th* 

Gaelic Caliaidh (swift). 

" Sometimes,” says Grimson, "the old Smi- 
scrit word, as, for example, car (to move), 
branches into two different meanings, one ex¬ 
pressing the going fast, the other the going 
round. From one or both of these, comes the 
Perthshire Garry and the Selkirkshire Garrow.” 

The derivation of the Medway has been much 
discussed. One of the great German philologists 
traces it to the word mead (honey), and the old 
Norse veig (a cup); that is to say, the bowl of 
honey. Gibson, on the other hand, thinks its 
original name was the Mid-way, because it flows 
tlirough the middle of Rent. Grimson, last but 
not least, derives the name from the Gaetm 
meath (mild), and the old Norse mida (to move 
softly, mildly), for, says he, the Medway is a 
grave gently flowing river. 

The Gaelio wora liomh (smooth, clammy, or 
sluggish) enters into the names of many rivers, 
as the Learn at Leamington; the Dorsetshire | 
Lyme; the Devonshire Leman; the Kentish 
Limeu; and the Scottish Loch Lomond. Prom ! 
(he Gaelic foil (slow, gentle), the old word- 1 
painters named the Pal, at Falmoutii, the Scotch ' 
Pdiar, and the Cork Poilagh. The Welsh verb 
Incnan (to expand), used for broad and expand¬ 
ing streams, boasts a large family of godchildren 
livers—as the Tavy, the Dee, the 'fay, the 
Teigii, the 'famar, and even the Thames itself. 

Let me cull a few more derivations from 
Grimson, curious and valuable, because they 
sliow (he early iutcrmingling of nations. The 
derivations 1 shall now choose shidl be less ab- 
sti «3l and more indubitable. They are deriva¬ 
tions of names which betray more love and fixed 
observation ill namers, and imply, therefore, leas 
vagrancy and more civilisation in race. 

The Aberdeen stream the Bucket, the Shrop¬ 
shire Bowl, and the Aberdeen Bogie, 1111 come 
irom the Sanscrit root bhuj (English bow), 
meaning tortuous; the Cam, at Cambridge, from 
the Gaolio and Welsh words cam {to bend); tbe 
Cumberland Crummook from the Welsh wui-d 
erom (curved); the Derwent from (jhe Welsh 
Derwyn (to wind). “In many river names, 
a root implying clearness, brightness, or trans¬ 
parency, is to be traced,” says Grimson. The 
old Gaelic scan (white, pure) is embedded in 
the names of the Essex Cann, the Kentish Ken, 
the Devonshire Kenne, the Cornish Conner, and 
the Lancashire Gender. Tbe early settlers in 
England little thought that a few centuries 
would leave no trace of them but a burial 
mound or two, and the name they gave to the 
rivers beside which they dwelt. Yet the old 
Celtic word vind, Welsh gwynh (white), as 
fossilised in the names of the rivers Vent (Cum¬ 
berland), (^uenSy (bhropslxire), Pina (Ulster), 
Pinnan (Inverness), and Winoesrmere, Cumble, 
and the Wandle (Surrey), are all the records, 
except a few stray wteos, we possess of those 
early races. 
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Fewrirera have name* lefening to the colour 
of their iratsr, yet there are a fev, as tiie Glass 
in laremess, horn the Welsh word glas, blue or 
transMrent, Uie Dowles of Shropshire, and the 
Douglas of Lanarkshire, from the Welsh dales, 
dark Wm. Some few streams, too, derive their 
appellations from the sound of their waters, as the 
WestmorelMd Greta, from the old Norse grita, 
to mourn, in allusion to the wailing sound of iis 
waters. The names of several small English 
rivers, the Blythe, from the Anglo-Saion hlithc, 
merry, needs no comment; the Avoca of Wicklow 
is so called from the Gaelic abhach, sportive; the 
Somersetshire Frome, from the old Norse brim, 
roaring of the sea; the Cornish Fowey, from 
the Gaelic fuair, noise; the Welsh Dourdwy 
from a Welsh word simplifying murmur. 

There are several nver names which Grimson 
tells me contain the idea either of the junction 
of two streams, or the separation of a river into 
two branches, as the Lanark Golawhistle, from 
the old Norse quisl, to split; the Renfrew Cart 
takes its name from the Gaelic caraid, duplex. 

And here, to couclnde, 1 throw in a handful 
of derivations of “ mixed sorts,” as confectioners 
say, as the Warwickshire Cole, from the Gaelic 
caol, straight; the Kentish Swale and the 
Ulster Swilly from the old Norse word svcigr, 
swell; the Irish Shannon, from the old Gaelic 
siona, delay; the Lake Bratha, from the Irish 
breath, pure; the Devonshire and Wicklow 
Brays from the Irish brag, running water. 

Ine morning after this lecture Grimson 
drove me hack to his farm at Tremarton. It 
was a clear sunshiny morning, but the sky was 
piled with snowy clouds, while to windward 
the blue was pure and spotless. The road 
was dry and hard, and onr horses’ hoofs beat 
out pleasant music. Grimson was great in de¬ 
rivations, and plucked rich harvests of fruit 
from the thormest boughs of knowledge. He 
chased the old Goth all over Germany, he ran 
the Saxon to earth on the Scottish frontier, lie 
drove the Notiimn up into a comer in Sicily, he 
collected all tribes and nations, and labelled ihem 
as a shepherd marks his sheep. 


A CLASSIC TOILETTE. 

Accobbing to testimony, which is scarcely to 
be disputed, the sun could never liave shone 
upon a less lovely object than a Reman lady in 
the days of the Cassars, when she opened her 
eyes in the morning—or, rather, let us say, as 
she appeared in the morning, for before she 
opened her eyes a great deal had to be done. 
When she retired to rest her face had been 
covered with a plaster composed of bread and 
ass’s milk, whiA had dried during the night, 
and, conscquiktly, presented in the morning an 
appearance of cracked chalk. The purpose of 
the ass’s milk was not only to preserve the deli¬ 
cacy of the skin, but to renovate the lungs, .and 
so strong was the bdief in the efficacy of the 
specific, that some energetic ladies bathed them- 
selves in it seventy times in the course of a 


single day. As for Foppoea, the favourite wife of 
Nero, she never set out on a iouraey witfaoat 
taking in her train whole it^s she-assea, 
that she might bathe whenever she pleased so 
to do. 

The plaster of Paris bust having wakened in 
the morning in a cracked condition, St was‘the 
office of a host of female slaves to mature it 
into perfect beauty. To clear the field for fur¬ 
ther operations, the first of these gen% washed 
away with lukewarm ass’s milk the already 
crumbling mask, and left a smooth fiioe, to be 
coloured by more recondite artLsts. The slave, 
whose vocation it was to paint the cheeks, 
delioatelj- laid on the red and white, having 
moistened the pigment with her own saliva. 
The apparent nastiness of this operation was 
diminished by the consumption of a certain 
number of scented lozenges, which, if the slave 
neglected to take, sho suffered corporeal punish¬ 
ment. 

A precious article is the paint with which the 
Romavi dominawas beautified; itwas well worthy 
of the case of ivory and rock-crystal in which 
it was preserved. The principal ingredient in 
the red paiut was a moss, known by the name 
of fucus, which is still to be found on the Medi- 
! tcnancan coast. The checks having been per¬ 
fected, the eyelashes and eyebrows came in for 
their share of attention, and a third slave dyed 
them with a black mixture, which, though called 
fuligo, was no common soot, but composed of 
choice materials. These blackened eyebrows 
and eyelashes arc absolutely indispensable if the 
domina aspires in the slightest degree to the 
character of a beauty. 

The enratress of the eyebrows was followed by 
the tooth-brusher, who not only performed the 
office whicli this title implies, but handed to her 
mistress some masticli from tire Isle of Chios, a 
specific chewed every morning to preserve the 
teeth from decay. iSvcn if the teeth were not 
already iii the head of the lady, but had to be 
inserted by the dexterous slave, the mastich 
was still chewed to keep up appearances. 

All this work done, was not the domina beau¬ 
tiful P Yet the most important operations had 
still to be perfonned; the liair had been still un- 
considered. And be it observed, that although 
blackness was essential to tho eyebrow of the 
Roman belle, it was otherwise with her hair, 
which was to be decidedly golden. A whole 
division of female slaves was devoted to its 
decoration. Tlie chief of them rubbed it over 
and over again with a golden ointment, till the 
head competed with the brightness of the rising 
snn. The polish thus laid on, two liandy crafts- 
womcn moved to simultaneous activity. One, 
armed with curling-irous, produced an iufinity 
of rings and ringlets; another squirted through 
her teeth a variety of essences upon the lovely 
head. Lastly came a skilful nogress, who 
achieved tlie more important curls, and, twist¬ 
ing thaitrback-hair into a large round knot, 
secured it with a pin eight inches long, carved 
with the most exquisite art. To these several 
servants, Herr Asmus, the German antiquary. 
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srho bu ifteatlj aided na in bringing so many 
details witbin the compass of a small cabinet 
pjotare, gires the prettiest names in the ■world. 
The asses’-milkmaid he calls Scapiuou; the 
painter of the cheeks is Phiale; the eyebrows 
are dyed by Stimmi: the golikn ointment is 
robbed in by Nape; Calamis bolds the tongs; 
the lips of Psecas are the living fountain whence 
proceed the essences; and the handy negress is 
Cypassis. 

These ready handmaidens burst into loud ap¬ 
plause when their pleasing task is ended, and 
their raptures are permits, because their lady 
regards them, not as signs of self-laudation, but 
as tributes to her own beauty. And,*to show 
i bat nature and art have done their best, another 
slave now enters, bearing a metallic looking- 
glass. 

We will assume that the domina is satisfied, 
and dismisses all the beautifiers with a benignant 

smile. Sho'uld she be dissatisfied-No, the mind 

refuses to conjecture what will happen in the 
event of such a frightful contingency. 

The gradual process by which this living figure 
becomes fashionably draped we shall not pause 
to acquire, but merely enumerate the principal 
articles of clothing. Of stays—those modern 
implements of selCtorture—the domina knows 
nothing, nor would she have put them on if 
they had been perfectly familiar to her, for she 
does not believe in the beauty of a slender 
waist. Over a short “ tunica” is flung the 
“stola,” which is itself a long tunic reaching to 
the feet, with sleeves that cover half the upper 
part of the arm. When the opening in the 
stola has been closed with the aid of brooches, 
when embroidered gay-coloured shoes liave been 
put on, when the arms arc encircled by golden 
snakes with ruby eyes, when the cars are weighted 
with pearls, when the fingers arc loaded with 
rings, and when a comb or two has been inscited 
in the hair, the lady is completely attired for in¬ 
doors, presentii^ the strongest possible contrast 
to the tic-crinolined belle ol the present day, and 
suggesting the suspicion that if the beautifiers 
are doomed to hard work, the dressers almost 
enjoy a sinecure. If the domina goes out she 
merely flings on her “ palla,” which is exactly 
like the " toga” of the man, and her pride in 
wearing it gracefully, exactly corresponds to that 
of Pansian beauties in the matter of shawls. On 
the whole, the main articles of clothmg are not 
very expensive. They are chiefly woollen, the 
ase of silk being exceptional. The semi-trans¬ 
parent Coan robe is costly enough, but then it 
13 as disreputable as it is costly, and is not, pro- 
pe^, to be associated with ladies of quality. 

The toilette of our domina being complete, 
she proposes to take a walk in the garden. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the fan-bearers make their appearance. 
That pretty coquettish use of the fan, which 
was brought to such high perfection in the last 
century, is beyond the reach of the Eoman belle, 
who would deem it an indignity to aarry the 
cooling implement in her own hands. In good 
old dws fans were made of broad leaves, but 
these have been abandoned for peacocks’ fea¬ 


thers ; which, being in themselve} rathm; too 
pliant for fannii^ purposes, are aupported by 
a wooden framework. The lady is prwzd her . 
fan, and when she goes abroad her slaves carry Jj 
it in an open basket, that it may be seen when' ' 
not in use. 

At the first glance it seems that the garden 
which she enters is altogether in the French 
taste, so persevering has been the “ topiarins,” 
or ornamental gardener, in giving to the trees and 
slirnbs forms as different as possible from those 
that naturally belong to them. Verdant beasts 
of prey, clipped with shears out of box or 
cypress, menace their haughty mistress, who 
may sometimes gratify her pride by beholding 
her name in foliage. If, however, she is weary 
of these artificial beauties aud terrors, she may 
retire into another part of the garden, where 
nature is altogether controlled, and again comes 
a change iu the shape of an orchard, or a 
vegetable-garden, or an avenue of plane-trees 
twined with ivy, which, under the name of 
“ gestatio,” is regarded as the most deUghtfal 
spot on the premises, commanding as it does the 
view of the surrounding country. 

In the act of contemplating the distant hills 
we leave our Homan lady. 


SETTLED AMONG THE MAOEIS. 

As a settler in New Zealand at the begmning 
of another contest with the native Maoris, let 
me tell the English public how I and most of my 
neighbours feel. We are very fat from desir¬ 
ing to see an end of the Maori race. Our sin¬ 
cere aud earnest wish is to see them put on 
such a fair footing as to be able to make common 
cause with us, and, by association of interests, 
find that of all things there is nothing so nni 
jirofitable for either party as a deadly quarrel. 
And even hitherto, instead of being the enemy 
of Iho Maori, it is my opinion that the settler 
has been his best and truest friend. He has 
done most to bring home to him the civilisation 
of which he is very capable. The settler has 
done more than the missionary, though the work 
of the missionary and schoolmastertias iu New 
Zealand not been altogether fruitless. They 
had extinguished oannibaliam, taught reading 
and writing, imparted to many knowledge of the 
Scriptures; but there they stopped. Amd when 
they might have worked iu harmony with the 
natural movements of society, it is a simple and 
undeniable fact that, their zeal outrunning their 
discretion, they refused to do so. At the flrrt 
hint of New Zealand’s becoming a field for emi¬ 
gration, the missionaries as a body—there may 
Lavebeenexceptions—busily informed their flocks 
that the comii^; pakehas were the soumof socieiy, 
outcasts who could not live in thdr native land, 
and endeavoured to the best of tlmir ability to 
put the natives on their guard against the immi- 
grapts. Far from endeavouring to make, as, 
with a grain of tact, they might easily hare 
made, the new eomers coadjutors in the mis¬ 
sionary work, they opposed the alienation of 
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Isads, abused the chaiadreis of setters, indM* 
dually and coUet^relj', and, instead of fostering 
good will between the races, have, whenever op- 
<■ porluuity offered, widened the breach they were 
themselves the ffrst, to make. Thus, they be¬ 
lieved they would most easily retain thoir own 
spiritual ascendancy. They feared-lest the in¬ 
fluence they were wont to exercise over their 
flocks should g^naHy die ont, and the liicr- 
atohy at the antipodes be lost in the bnstle of 
a rough Anglo-Saxon republic. The narrow 
pofiey failed utterly; the missionaries lost the 
power that a generous exercise of sympathy, 
a litUe human tolerance, a little of the digui^ 
that belongs to pure lives led in charity with all 
men, would have undoubtedly preserved to them. 
They who should have been, and could have 
been, the bond of union between the settlers 
and the natives, committed themselves to the 
meanest poliCT of selfishness, and sowed the 
bitter seeds ot strife in the name of the Gospel 
of charity. Prom such seeds they did not reap, 
even into their own garners, the fruit they de¬ 
sired. They lost their influence, and mainly 
hecause they made themselves, by their own 
folly, unpopular with the immigrants, instead of 
trymg to amalgamate tlie old flock with the 
new. 

I am not one of those who would decry mis¬ 
sionary labour. I have a sincere lionour for 
men who, casting aside the comforts of their 
native land, have betaken themselves to the 
work commanded in the words, “Go yo forfli 
unto all nations,” and amongst a nation of 
savages have concentrated their energies on the 
diffusion of the word of truth. I can understand 
that at the first colonisation of New Zealand they 
were influenced partly by a just desire to prevent 
the natives from being cheated, and that they pro¬ 
perly opposed alienation of lands for such prices 
as a few Brummagem muskets and a score of 
Jew’s-harps. 1 can believe that their desire was 
often only to protect the interests of a capable 
I people whom they trusted to see rising into iui- 
I portance through the influence of Christianity. 
From what they then knew of colonial life at 
the antipodes, they might not nnreasonahly be 
unable to foresee the ingress of a class of men 
whose maimers and behaviour were likely to 
raise in the minds of their disciples a respect 
for Christian institutions. What, it may bo 
asked, ewW they picture to themselves as the 
. result of immigration, judging from the neigh- 
j bonrfng colony of New South Wales, but, as it 
' then was, the Introduction of disease, drunken- 
I ness, profligacy, and vice, m all its worst forms ? 

I I uiinit that they had cause for fear, an4 feel 
; that it would be almost sacrilege to criticise the 
actions of a man like Marsdeu. Would that the 
missionaries Jo New Zealand had all been like 
himt But the fatal defect of their body in New 
Zealand was, that they could not open their eyes 
to the laws that rule human society. Did they 
suppose that their opposition could arrests the 
tide of civilisation ? Could they not see God in 
the world as well as in the Bible f Why should 
they have endeavoured to oppose the settlement 
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of those Doslisbmen, who, if they had been taken 
by the hand by leacbers ^ hetpers already <hi 
the spot, and Wiser and better tbonadves, woul^ 
throng precept and example, have become tbeir 
best allies f If they had st^en to graft the 
civilised habits of the colonist upon the Chris¬ 
tianity iaugUt by the missionary, thoe would 
have been peace now in New Zealand. And 
how illogical was the ground they took up.! In 
tlicir previous leaching they must have told their 
disciples how Christianity oriugs its own fruits 
of joy into this world; yrt, as soon as they heard 
that Christians were coming; thry abused them, „ 
and by inference disoreditedthe influence of the 
religion they professed. The principle of peace 
and good will, on the first great opportunity of 
pnacHcally acting on it, was ignored. Why were ' 
not the new comers welcomed as a part of the 1 1 
great common flock? However it might be I 
with the convicts of New South Wales, these 
entlemon—for such they generally were by 
irtli and education—must have understood the 
difference between free emigration and trans¬ 
portation. Again, for their prevention of the 
alienation of land from the natives for frivolous 
and trifling payment, they are to be praised; but i 
this was not protection of the natives against I, 
colonists. The laud was first bought by the 1 
agents of a commercial company, and in these i 
mailers of land bargaining with the natives the 
immigrants, as a body, had no part. 

The sale of lands dishonestly bought was re- , 
versed, and they were repurchased, the original 
price being retained (particularly the muskets) 
for future adjustment, in which they (the 
mnskets) took an active part. Nor does the j 
grave mistake end liere, for the missionaries ' 
persisted iii a course meddlesome in itself and 
subversive of the discipline wliich might other- , 
wise have been exercised over the natives, j 
Many, forgetting wholly their office and the | 
scriptural directions for its due performance, , 
rushed headlong into politics, adopting a policy , 
for the protection of the Maoris against impro- , 
bable contingencies, and by its cramping influ- , 
ence diametrically opposed to the interests of 
the settlers. So they endeavoured to maintain a I 
failing influence over the native, by combining i 
the priest with the politician, until now in New , 
Zealand missionary influence is powerless, ex¬ 
cept where it bends subservient to all the wishes 
of the natives. In the last war at Taranedii, 
the missionary party were the first to find an 
imaginary flaw in the purchase at Waitar*, 
and by publishing their sentiments they not , 
only seriously compromised the governor, but 
directly supported the natives in rebidlioii. 
Why did they not depend more, in a wise sym¬ 
pathy, upon the hearts and wUIs of thar feilow- j 
countrymen to support them in the labours J 
which had already returned an abundant haf- 
vestP To many, I know, these must be, as 
they are to me, unwelcome troths. I should 
not speak them if they represented nothing 
but an individual and personm impression. Un¬ 
happily they are what almost every educated 
settler iu New Zealand knows and thinks. 
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We know, too, that after a!l tke Settler was 
mid is tbe best ii-iend of the Maori. On his 
arriv'd he made that land valuable which was 
formerly of aosibeount. It was, I admit, bought 
at a low price; but if it bad been given away, 
it w^d have amply rotumed value to the 
owners, by enhancing value in tbe land retained. 
Ihe land having been purchased iu laying out 
settlements, proper ana liberal provision was 
made for the improvement of the native rape. 
Schools were instituted; lands were set aside 
for industrial and other educational institutes 
»for the natives, whom tbe settlers placed on the 
same legal footing with themselves.^ Native 
commissioners and other employes wore ap¬ 
pointed to protect their interests, and far from 
there being any attempt to rob them of their 
land, a fee-simple was granted them, and laws 
were passed which prevented the land sharker 
from purchasing territory, by enacting that no 
land sale or lease was legal unless made through 
and by the government. 

The settlers have submitted to taxation for 
the maintenance of their institutes: they have 
almost without a grumble suffered from the 
cramping influence of enactments designed 
solely for the just benefit of the Maoris. And 
after all this they were not allowed to have a 
voice in the conduct of native affairs. The im¬ 
perial government retained in their own hands 
all power over this department; a depiirtment 
indirectly governed by the advice of those men 
who first opposed immigration, and afterwards 
never stirrM one finger to smoothe the road for 
their fellow-countrymen in exile. 

It may have appeared that the individual 
conduct of Europeans has been irritating to the 
natives, that the Maoris find themselves looked 
down upon with contempt and detestation. 
That contemptuous words have occasionally 
been uttered by drunken sawyers and ignorant 
soldiers, is very true, but that either such 
words, or the feeling which prompts them, are 
customary to the colonist, 1 u( terly deny. On 
the contrary, many close friendships exist be¬ 
tween individuals of either race, and many chiefs 
are looked up to with great respect and affec¬ 
tion by the body of Inc settlers. Take such 
instances as Horokiekie, whose loss was uni¬ 
versally regretted by black and white; B. Tuni, 
an old gentleman, the friend of every man in 
Wcllin^n, and at whose funeral the settlers 
for miles round attended in token oi the great 
Inspect in which they held him. I have seen 
Maoris sitting down at the tables of the leading 
men of the colony, and after dinner mutually 
discussing the affairs of the nation over an 
amioable pipe and tumbler. Of late years 
some settlers had the pluck to disregard the 
troublesome law which provides against the 
direct purchase or leasing of lands; bargains 
were struck at a fair rent, and arrangements 
were concluded to the mutual satisfaction of all 
parties, without any of the hampering inter, 
urenoe of government officials. 

The Maoris are a people very able to learn 
from their friendly neighbours, and I think that 


hf more confidence had been piaoed h} the faononr 
of our colonists, and mmw retece tm. 1^ 
shrewdness and iuteiligeooe of &e itttiv& in 
the purchase of land, it is very doubtful indeed , 
whether any of the disastrous wars which have’' 
cost us loss in treasure and repute would ever 
have happened. What, for example, is the bk- 
tory of tbe late miserable squabble at the 
Waitara, which resulted in the devastation of 
the garden of New Zealand and the ruin dE 
hundreds of old and industrious oolouists. In 
1841 a large tract of land was purchased at 
Taranaki for the New Zealand Company, and 
Mr. Spain, the commissioner appointed by her 
Majesty to preside over the New Zealand Land 
Claims Court, pronounced that sixt.y thousand 
acres had been fairly purchased. Of this land 
much was taken up and cultivated by settlers. 
In 1844, Governor Fitzroy reversed the award, 
and a small portion, three thousand five hundred 
acres, was repurchased, no more being alienated 
for three years. Subsequently about seventy 
thousand acres were bought at high prices, and 
the last and most valawlc portion of the old 
purchase w.as never alienated. Well, in 1854, 
kawiri Waiana, a native magistrate, oflfered a 
part of this land for purchase, but poor lUwiri, 
whilst he was actually pointing out the boun¬ 
daries of the proposed purchase, was, with 
several followers, shot down by members of the 
Land League, an association of the most tur¬ 
bulent tnbes to prevent the further eitinotion 
of native title over any land whatever. It was j 
of no consequence to them whether the tribe j 
offering land for sale belonged 1 o the league or 
not. It was simply given out that whosoever 
dared to effect a sale of territory to the govern¬ 
ment would surely bring down upon nimself 
(he vengeance of the league. , No attempt was 
made to punish the murderers, aud long and 
bloody feuds arose out of this outrage. How¬ 
ever, in 1859 a block of six hundred acres was 
offered to Governor Urown by a chief, Teira, 
which was accepted, but the title lay open for 
investigation for nine months, in order that any 
claimant might have time to enter objection. 
None was made except by Wiremu Kingi, who, 
admitting tho title of Teira, merely stated that 
he would not allow the land to be sold. ^low 
this Wiremu Kmgi was a staunch supporter of 
the Maori king, who, ■srith his kingdom of asso¬ 
ciated tribes, had grown out of the Land League. 
Kingi’s only ground for opposing the sale was 
thathe was a subject of the king, and, therefore, 
refused to agree to it. This objection not being 
considered valid, the bargain was concluded, and 
surveyors were sent to Jay out the block. The 1 
price paid for it was nearly a pound an acre. 
Well, the surveyors appeared, but were warned 
off by a party of old women, who were sent out 
insultingly to break tho instrumeilts of the myil 
engineers. Governor Brown, not liking this, 
sent a party of soldiers to take possession, They 
were fired on; and thus commenced this dismal 
war. What rigM has any man to call a contest 
this begun a “Settlers’ War f” 

The settlers were, no doubt, ready to fight. 
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keoaate tiie{e bad been heaped npra them insults 
uunuaetabk for ^ean before, the Qoeen’s nn- 
,, thorit; was at a dbeotmt. If a llaon Stole 
U from a settkr, he eoald ntit be reached b; the 
K W. If he owed money to a aettler, it could 
I not be recovered by the law. If he chose to 
I slaughter a settlor on Ms door'Step, the colonial 
; f^vemntent took no mdioe. In fact, for years 
! previonsly.thesettlers oi Taranaki had remained 
I by pnresu&iance in possession of their own, 
and th^ were made to feel it The very magis- 
I tratea admitted that no help could be expected 
I from them. Of course, they longed for the war, 
I ^bA bravely and manfully did they take part in 
j it, and cruelly they suffered. I really believe 
I that if a true unadulterated story of that so- 
] called campaign were written, no one at home 
I would or could believe it. I read an account 
I of it by an offloer who saw a little, a very little 
1 of it, and you would suppose therefrom that 
I evetyobscure skirmish was a Waterbo, and that 
the taking of a miserable pah was a Badajos. Yet 
in the first fight the volunteers were deserted 
Iw tiie soldiers, under circumstances detailed in 
the commanding officer’s despatch, the conclud¬ 
ing words of which are to this effect, if not in 
the exact words: “ As night was coming on, I 
retired according to orders, leaving the volun- 
teera apparently surrounded by the enemy.” 
Can England believe that one thousand three 
hundred men, regular troops, retreated before 
some forty or fifty naked savages? or that 
settlers’ bouses were burned down and their 
stock driven off within gunshot of the garrison, 
and yet no effort was made by the miUtary to 
protMt them; the settlers themselves being also 
prevented from going out to save at tbeur own 
risk their own property ? One of the longest 
saps on record was made up to a miserable pali, 
Upd in the only stand-up fight that occurred, 
our soldiers were well thrashed. I have seen 
old soldiers, men who bad seen service, grmd 
their teeth when asked about the affair, and 
fairiy curse at the disgrace brought ou them by 
the ‘sheer ignorance and incapacity of senior 
I offioera. As a matter of course, what little 
prestige was left from the wars of 1848-49, vas 
lost. The natives withdrew their forces, driving 
off with them cattle, sheep, and horses, leaving 
the province of New Plymouth a desert, and its 
settlers ruined, their houses burned, their stock 
lifted, many of their children dead from fever, 
diphtheria, &c., caused by their being cooped up 
in the town, while not a few of the best and 
bravest Imd eitlrer been killed in action, or mur¬ 
dered by the enemy. 

Sir e. Grey dome, he thought, to buy the 
Maori over to allegiance by setting up a system 
whereby the influential men were to be soothed 
with government situations. He attempted to 
set up an umvelsal system of transparent coaxing 


and bnbing, which has failed, as all anticipated 
that it would. The war ia no* again gweral 
over the island, bi^ seems lik^ to be prose¬ 
cuted by Qeneral Cameron mofe aetiveiy than 
by his predecessors. I trush that it may come 
to a more honourable conclusion, if only for this 
reason: that the aborigines of New Zkland, 
after years of mismanagement and misrule, must 
needs be made to feel our strength before they 
will ascribe to anything but cowardice our will 
to be their friends. In. that spirit we now 
fight. The respectable En^ish settler has no 
hatred at all for the Maoris. He likes their« 
pluck, admits their intelligence, and cannot alto¬ 
gether mame them for iaBng advantage of the 
system of bungling and mismanagement which 
has been adopted for their governance during so 
many years. We cannot bmme them when they | 
act upon the advice of an Englidi party in the 
colony, generally known as the “ Exeter Hall 
party,” which has supported them even in their 
late rebellion at Waitara, nor can we blame them 
for looking down with somewhat of craitempt 
upon the wretched character of the attempts 
made to support our authority. We colonists 
lay the blame on the paltry and vacillating policy 
which has always been observed towards the 
Maoris, and on the utter want of determination 
exercised towards them by the magistracy in 
carrying out the law. I once saw a horse twen 
away by force, and against his own decision of 
the law, before the eyes of a magistrate who, in 
a case between a settler and native as to owner¬ 
ship, had just given a judgment. The verdict 
was against the Maori, who, not getting the 
horse by right, took it by might. The outrage 
was simply tiushcd up, and glossed over, and the 
old system of keeping up appearances was quietly 
maintained. The natives, judging from such 
incidents, cannot but feel the rottenness of our 
rule, and in fact they usually chaff us if we talk 
about the power of Britain. They have thus 
been pushed and tempted into battle with us. 
We colonists find that in travelling amount 
them they are courteous and hospitable; that in 
the ordinary business of life wo can pull toge¬ 
ther very well; that bargains of all sorts can oe 
settled between us; and that as long as we are 
let alone we get on very well. 

That is the settlers’ way of looking at a ques¬ 
tion usually presented to the home pubho in 
missionary reports and government despatches, 
which these notes may perhaps help some readers 
to interpret properly. ' 


Oa Thursday, ibo Third of Dfooxnber, will be published, 
pnoe 4d., 
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YERY HARD CASH: 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS RKVRH TOO LATE TO MENO." 

CHAPTEa XIVIII. 

AIiPKEB Haudie spent three days writhing in 
his little lodging. His situation had boon sadder, 
but never more irritating. By right possessor 
of thousands, yet in fact reduced to one suit, two 
shirts, and halte-crown t rich in intellect, yet 
hunted as a madman: affianced to the loveliest 
girl in England, yet afraid to go near her for fear 
of being tom from her again, and for ever. All 
this could last but one week more; but a week’s 
positive torture was no trifle to contemplate, 
with a rival at his Julia’s car all the time. Sup¬ 
pose she should have been faithful all these 
months, but in this last week should be worn 
out and give herself to another; such things had 
been hiowu. He went to Lincoln’s Lui with 
this irritating fear tearing him like a vulture. 
Mr. Compton received him cheerfully, and told 
him he had begun operations in Hardic versus 
Hardic: had written to Thomas Hardie two days 
ago, and inquired his London solicitor, and 
whether that gentleman would accept service of 
the writ in Hardie versus Hardic. 

“To Thomas Ilardio? Why, what has he to 
do with it?” asked Alfred. 

“ He is the defendant in the suit.” Then 
seeing amazement and ineredulity on Alfred’s 
face, ho explained that the Commissioners of 
Lunacy iiad treated him with great courtesy; 
liad at once furnished him with copies, not only 
of the order and certificates, but of other valu¬ 
able documents. "And there,” said be “lies the 
order; signed by Thomas Hardie, of Clare Court, 
Yorkshire.” 

“Curse his impudence,” cried Alfred, in a 
fury: “why, sir, he is next door to an idiot 
himself.” 

“What does that matter? Ah, now, if I had 
gone in a passion and indict ed him, there would be 
a defence directly; “no malice, defendant being 
non compos.” WBoroas, by gently, qnietly, suing 
him, even it he was a lunatic wo would make 
him or his estate pay a round sum for falsely im¬ 
prisoning a sane Briton. By-the-by, here is 
counsel’s opinion on your case,” and he handed 
him a short opinion of a distinguished Queen’s 
•Counsel, the concluding words of which were 
these! 


3. If the certificates and order are in legal 
form, and were made and given bonfl fide, no 
action lies for the capture or detentiim of 
Mr. Hardie. 

“Why it is dead against me,” said Alfred. 

" There goes the one rotten reed you had left 
mo.” 

“ Singularly dead,” said the attorney, coolly: 
“ he does not even say ‘ 1 am of opinion.’ Ho is 
in great practice, and liard-worked: in his hurry 
ho has taken up the Lunacy Acts, and has 
forgotten that the rights of sane Englishmen 
are not the creatures of these little trumpery 
statutes; no, thank you; our rights are oon- 
turics older, and prevail wherever, by good luck, 
the statutes of the realm are silent; now they 
arc all silent about inearcorating sane men. Be¬ 
sides, he gives no cases. What is an opinion with¬ 
out a precedent? a lawyer’s guess. I thought 
so little of Ills opinion that I sent the case to a 
clever junior, who has got time to think before 
he writes.” Colls entered soon after with the 
said junior’s opinion. Mr. Compton opened it, 
and saying, “ Now let us see what he says,” read 
it to Alfr^. It ran thus: 

“ There was clearly a right of action under the’ 
common law: and it has been exercised. Ander- 
don v. Brothers; Paternoster v. Paternoster, &c. 
Such a right can only be annulled by the ex¬ 
press terms of a statute; now the 8 and 9 Yio- 
toria, cap. 100, sect. 99, so annuls it, as against 
the madhouse proprietor only. That, therefore, 
is the statutory exception, and tends to oonflrai 
the common right. If the facts are as repre¬ 
sented (on which, of course, I can form no 
opinion), Mr. Hardic can safely sue the person 
who signed the order for his allogcd fake im- 
pnsonment. 

“ 1 agree with you (hat the usual course by 
praying the Court of Chancery for a Commission 
dc Lunatico Inquirendo, is timorous, and rests bn 
prejudice. Pit., if successful, is saddled with his 
own costs, and sometimes with Deft.’s, and oWms 
no compensation. It seems clear t hat a jury mttii^ 
at Nisi Prius can deal as well with Jhe main fact 
as can a jury sitting by the order of the 
Chancellor; and I need not say the costs will go 
with their verdict, to say nothing of the damages, 
which may be heavy. On the othes: hand, an in¬ 
dictment is hazardous; and I think you can lose 
nothing by beginning wjth the suit. By having a * 
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shorthand writer at tte trial, you may collect 
materials for aa iodlctmest, and also feel the 
pulse of the oourt; you can then confer upon 
the evidende with Bo»e>ooim»el better versed in 
oriminal law than mysfelf. Xy advice is to sue 
Thomas Hardie; and declare in Tort. 

(Signed) "Bawiow. 

1 have been thus parfioular, because 
Hardie v. Hardie (if carried to a verdict) will 
probably he a leading case.” 

"Who shall decide when counsel disagree?” 
inguired Alfred, satirically. 

, “That depends on where they do it. If in 
court, the judge. If here, the attorney.” 

“You appear sangumc, Mr, Compton,” said 
Alfred : “ perhaps you would not miud advancing 
me a Ettlo money. I’ve only a iialf-a-crown.” 

“It is all ready for yon in this drawer,” said 
Compton, cheerfully. “Sec, thirty sovereigns. 
Then you need not go to a bank.” 

“What, you thoi^ht I should borrow.” 

" Don’t all my clients begin by bleedmg me ? 
it is the rule of this office.” 

"Then why don’t yon give up business F” 
“Because 1 bleed the opposite attorney’s 
client a little more than my own bleeds mo. 

He then made Alfred sign a promissory note 
for the thirty pounds: adiiscd him to keep 
snug for one week more, and promised to n rite 
to lum in two days, and send Thomas Hardic’s 
answer. Alfred left his address, and went from 
Mr. Comptejn a lighter man Convinced of 
his courage and prudence, be shifted one care 
off his own shoulders : and thought of love 
alone. 

But, strange as it may appear, two cares arc 
sometimes better for a man tbau one. Alfred, 
^having now no worry to divert bun from liis 
deeper aniiety, was idl love and jealousy; and 
quite overbalanced: the desire of ius heart was 
I so strong, it overpowered alike ids patience, and 
I his prudence. He jumped into a cab, and drove 
to ail the firemen’s stations on the Siu-rey side of 
till! river, inquiring for Edward. At last he hit 
upon the right one, and learned that Julia lived 
in Pembrokc-strecl; number unknown. He 
drove homo to his lod^ngs: bought some ready¬ 
made clothes, and dressed like a gentleman; 
then told the cabman to drive to Pcmbrokc- 
street. Ho knew he was acting imprudently; 
but he could not helj) it. And besides, Mr. 
Compton had now written to his uncle, and 
begun the attack: that would surely intimidate 

I his enemies, and turn their thoughts to defence, 
not to fresh cSencii. However, oalching sight 

I I of a gunsmith’s shop on the way, he suddenly 
j resolved to arm himself on the bare chanoe of 

an attack. ,He stopped the cab: went in and 
bought a donblc-barrelled pistol, with powder- 
' > Aask, bullets; wads, and caps, complete. This 
I' he loaded in the o^, and felt quite prudent after 
,' it. The prudence of yemth. 

He paid off the cab in Pembroke-street, and 
jl set about the task of discovering Julia. He in¬ 


quired at several houses, but was unsuccessful. | 
Then he walked slowly all down the street, look- i 
ing up at sU the windows. And I thinJt, if he i 
had done this the day before, he anight have seen 
her, or ahe liim: she was so often at the window 
now. But just then she had oompany to keep 
her in order. 

He Was unlucky in another respect. Edward 
came out of No. 6 C and went up the street, when 
he himself was going down it not so very many 
yards off. If Alfred’s face had only been turned 
tlic other way, he would have seen Edward, and 
all would have gone differently, i 

The stoutest licaits have their moments of i 
weakness and deep dejection. Pew things are ^ 
more eoitain, and less realised by ordinary men, I 
than this ; from Palissy fighting with Enamel to ' 
Layard disintemng a city, this thing is so. 

Unable to find Julia in the very street she in¬ 
habited, Alfred felt weak against fate. He said 
to himself, “ If I find her, 1 shall perhaps wish 1 
had never sought her.” I 

In his hour of dejection stem reason would be i 
heard, and asked liim whether all Mrs. Archbold ' 
hud said could be pure invention; and he was 
obliged to confess tliat was too unlikely. Then ' 
he felt so sick at heart he was half minded to i 
tnni and fly the street. But there was a large 1 
yard close by him, entered by a broad and lofty ' 
gatcw.ay cut through one of the houses. The | 
yard liclouged to a dealer in hay: two empty 
waggons Here there, but no men visible, being 
their diniicr-limc. Alfred slipped in here, and 
sat down oil till shaft of a waggon : and let his 
courage ooze Ho sighed, and sighed, and feared 
to know his fate. And so he sat with his face in 
his hands unmanned. 

Presently a strain of music broke on his ear. 

It seemed to come from the street. He raised 
his head to listen Ho coloured, his eyes sparkled; 
lie stole out on iiptoc with wondermg, inquiring, I 
face into flic street. Once there, he stood .spell¬ 
bound, llirilliiig from liis heart, tliat seemed now 11 
on fire, to his fingers’ ends. For a heavenly 
voice was singing to the piano just above his 
bead; singing in earnest, making the very street 
ring. Already hsteners were gathering, and a 
woman of the people said, “ It’s a soul singing 
without a body.” Amazing good things are said 
in the streets. The voice was the voice of Julia. 
The song was Ailecn Aroon; the hymn of con¬ 
stancy. So sudden and full was the bliss, which 
poured into the long and Sore tried listener at 
this sudden answer to his fears, that tears of joy 
trembled in his eyes. “Wretch that I was to 
doubt her,” he said; and unable to oontain bis 
longing, unable to wait and listen even to that 
which had changed Ids grief and doubts into 
rapture, lie was at the door in a moment. A 
servant opened it; “Miss Dodd?” he said, or 
rather panted: “you need not announoe me. I 
am on old acquaintauee,” He oould not bear 
any one should see the meeting between him and 
bis beloved; he went up the steep sad namow 
stair, guided by the hymn of oonstanoy. 
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He stopped si the door, his hesrt was beaiiag 
so TtQlelt%. 

Thai he turned the handle softly, and stepped 
inlo the dmwing'room; it was a doahle room: 
he took two steps and was in the opening, and 
almost at Julia’s back. 

Two young dergymen were bending devotedly 
one on each side of her: it was to them she was 
singing the hymn of constancy. 

, Al&ed started back as if he had been'stung; 
I and the music stopped dead short, 
i Tor she had heard his step, and, wo maulik e, 
was looking into her companions’ eyes first, to 
see if her ear had deceived her. Whnt sbesaw 
there brought her slowly round with a wild look. 
Her hands rose towards her face, aud she shrank 
I away sideways from him as if he was a serpeut, 

I and her dilated eyes looked over her cringing 
shoulder at him, and she was pale and red aud 
pale and red a dozen times in as many seconds. 

He eyed her sorrowfully and st eruly, taking for 
shame that strange mixture of emotions which 
possessed her. And so they met. 

Strange meeting for two true lovers, w lio had 
I parted last upon their wedding eve. 

No doubt, if they had been iilonc, one or other 

I would have spoken directly: but the siluaiiou 
! was oompbeated bythe presenoe of two rivals, aud 

I I this tied their longues, I think. Tliey dcvouicd 
I one another with their eyes in silenee; oulj 
I Julia rose slowly to lier feet, aud began to 
I tremble from head to foot, as she looked at lum. 

I “Js this intrusion agrocablc to jon. Miss 
I Dodd,” said Mr. Ilurd, respectfollj, b> way of 

courting her. She made no reply. but only 
' looked wildly at him still, and quiveicd visibly. 

' “ Pray, sir,” said Alfred, t urniug on M r. Hurd, 

“have you any right to iiiierteru between us 
I two ?” ^ 

“None whatever,” said Juba, liastily. “Mr. 
' Hurd, I need no one: 1 will permit no one to say 
1 a word to him. Mr. Ilardic knows he cannot enter 
a house where I am—w'lthout an explanation.” 

I “What, before a couple of curates I” 

“Do not be insolent to my friends, sir,” said 
Julia, pautiug. 

I This wonuded Alfred deeply. “Oh, as you 
' please,” said he. “Only if you pul mo on my 
' I defence before strangers, 1 shall, perhaps, put 
' you to the blush before them.” 

" Why do you come here, sir't'” said Julia, not 
deigning to notice his threat. 

I “To secrniy betrothed.” 

j “Oh, indeed' Then why have you postponed 
' your visit so long f” 

" I was in prison.” 
j “ In prison, Alfred ?” 

I “la the.worst of all prisons; where I was 
I put because ] loved you; where I was detained 
beoanse I persisted in loving you, you faithless, 

'' inooastant girl.” 

,1 He choked at these words; she smiled; a 
.| faint uncertaiu smile. It died away, and she 
{, shook her head, aud said sadly: 


“Defend yourself, and then osU me as many 
names as you like. Where was taug prison f” 

"It was an asylum : a madhouse." 

The girl stated at him bewildered. Oe put 
his hand iuto his pocket, and took Pefflfy’siefc,,- 
“Bead that,” he said. She Imld it in hw 
hand, and looked him in the face to divine the 
ooufents. “Bead it,” said he, almost ficMsly: i 
" that was the decoy.” Slus held it shaking in j 
her hands, and stared at it. I don’t know 
whether she read it or not. 

He went on: “The same villain who de- , 
frauded your father of his money, robbed me 
of my wil'e, and my liberty: that Silverlon 
House was a lunatic asylum, and ever since then 
(oh Julia, the agony of that day) I have been 
confined in one or other of those hells; sane I 
amongst the mad; till Drayton House took fire, 
aud I escaped, for what, to bo put on my defence i 
by yon. What liave you suffered from our separa- > 
tiuii, compared with the manifold anguish 1 ! 

have endured, that you dare to receive the most , 
iiqurud aud constant of maukmd like this, you, ' 
who have had your liberty all this time, aud 
have consoled youi-solf for my absence with a 
couple of curates ?” 

“ For shame!” said Julia, blushing to the fore¬ 
head, yet smiling in a way her companions could 4' 
not understand. ; 

“Miss Dodd, will you put up with these in¬ 
sults?” said Mr. Hurd. 

“Ay, and a Ihousaiid more,” cried JuUa, 
ladiant, “and ihauk Heaven for them; they j 
prove his smecritj. You, who have thought 
proper to si .ly and hear me insult my betrothed, 
and put my superior on Ins defence, look how I 
receive lus just rebuke: dear, cruelly used . 
Alfred, 1 never doubted you m my heart, no not 
fora moment; forgive me for taunting you to 'i 
clear yourself; you who vvcie always the soul ■of | 
truth and honour. Forgive me: I too have i 
suffered; for I thought my Alfred was dead. J 
Forgive me.” I 

And with this she was sinking slowly to Tier 
knees with the most touchuig grace, all blushes, ; 
tears, penitence, happiness, and love; but he j 
caught lier eagerly. “Oh! God forbid,” he i 
cried: and ui a moment her head was on bis | 
shoulder, and they mingled their tears together. ' 
11 was Julia who recovered herself first, aud , 
slu-ank from him a little, and munuuiod, “ We 
are not alone.’.’ ! 

The. misgiving c'one rather late: and they j , 
were alone. i 

The other gentlemen had comprehended at j 

last that it was indelicate to rcniom : they had ! 
melted quietly away: and Peterson rushed down | 
the streets but Hurd hung disconsolate abont , 
the very entry, where Alfred had just desponded , 
before him. ’ 

" Sit by me, my poor darling, and tell me all,” ^ 
said Julia. 

• He began; but, eic he had told her about Ins j 
first day at Ms first asylum, she moaned aud n 
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turned faiui at the recital, and her lovely head 
sank on his shoulder. He kissed her, and tried 
to comfort her, and said he would , not tell her 
any more. . S^ she said somewhat character* 
' istically, "I.iiihist Ml your telling me all; all. 
It will kill me.” WMA did not seem to Alfred 
a c^nt reason for continuing his narrative. He 
vari^ it hy teBh® her that through all his 
misery the thought of her had sustain^ him. 

A. rough voice was heard in the passage in- 
duiring fof Mr. Eardic. Alfred started up in 
" dismay: for it was Hooke’s voice. “I am un¬ 
done,” he cried. “ They are coming to take me 
. again; and, if they do, they will drug me j I am 
. adeadman.” 

“Fly!” cried Julia; “fly! up-stairs; the 
leads.” 

He dmted to the door, and out on the landing. 

It was too late. Hooke had just turned the 
comer of the stairs; and saw him. lie whistled 
and ftished after Alfred. Alfred hounded up the 
next flight of stairs : but, even as be went, his 
fighting blood got up; he remembered his pistol: 
he drew it, turned on the upper landing, and 
levelled the weapon full at Hooke’s forehead. 
The man recoiled with a yell, and got to a re- 
spectfiil distance on the second landing. There 
he began to parley. “Como, Mr. Ilardie, sir,” 
said he, “that is past a joke: would you murder 
amanP” 

f “ It’s no murder to kill an assassin in defence 
I of life or liberty: and I’ll kill you, Hooke, as I 
I would kill a wasp, if you lay a finger on me.” 

“Do you hear thatP” shouted Hooke to some 
one below. 

“Ay, I hear,” replied the voipe of Hayes. 

“ 'Then loose him. And run in after him.” 

There was a terrible silence; tlien a scratching 
was heard below: and, above, the deadly click of 
the pistol-hammers brought to full cock. 

And then there was a heavy pattering rush, 
and Vulcan came charging up the stairs like a 
lion- He was balf-muzzled; but that Alfred did 
not know : he stepped forward and fired at the 
timendous brute somewhat unsteadily; and 
missed him, by an inch; the bullet glanced off 
j the stairs and entered the w-aU within a yard of 
Hooke’s head; ere Alfred could fire again, the 
huge brute leaped on him, and knocked him down 
like a child, and made a grab at his throat; 
Alfred, with admirable presence of mind, seized 
a banister, and, drawing himscK up, put the 
pistol to Vulcan’s ear, and h.-ed the other barrel 
just as Hooks rushed up the stairs to secure 
j his prisoner! the dog bounded into the air 

I and fell over dead with shattered skuU, leaving 
j i Alfred bespattered with blobd and brains, and 
' ^ half blinded but he struggled up, #nd tore the 
]i banister out in doing adjust as a heavy body 
'' fell forward at ais feet: it was Hooke stumbling 
i oyer Vulcan’s carcase so unexpectedly thrown in 

II his path; Alfred cleared his eyes with his hand, 
;j as Hooke struggled up, lifted, the banister 
'i h%h above bw he^, and, with his long sinewy 
I arm and elastic body, discharged a blow frightf lU 


to look at, for youth, strength, skill, and hate all 
swelled, and rose, and struck together in that 
one furious gesturg. If . 1 iie,xfaQd had the 

skull must have gone. As It wag, the bmuster 
broke over the man’s bead (wd one half went 
spinning up to the ceiling); the man’s head 
cracked under the banister l^e a glass bottie; 
and Hooke lay fiat and mate, with tbe blood fan¬ 
ning from bis nose and ears. Alfred hur}^ the 
remnant of the banister down at Hayes and tbe 
others, and darted into a , room (it vas Julia’s 
bedroom), and was heard to open the window, 
and then drag furniture to the door, and barri¬ 
cade it. This done, he went to load his pistol, 
which he'ihought he had slipped into his pocket 
after felling Hooke. He found to his.dismay it 
was not there. The fact was, it had slipped past j 
his pocket and fallen down. t 

During the fight, shriek upon shriek issued j 
from the drawing-room. But now all was still. 

On the stairs lay Vulcan dead, Hooke senseless: i 
below, Julia in a dead faint. And all in little j 
more Iban a minute. 

Dr. Wolf anived with the police and twomorc | 
keepers, new ones in the place of Wales and ! 
Garrett discharged; and urged them to break 
into the bedroom and capture the maniac: but 
first ho WHS cautious enough to set two of them : 
to watch the back of the house. “ There,” he 
said, “ where that load of hay is going in; that is ; 
the way to it. Now stand you in the yard and I 
watch.” 

This last mandate was readily complied with; 
for there was not much to he feared on the stones 
below from a maniac self-immured on the second 
story. But to break open that bedroom door 
was quite another thing. The stairs were like a 
shambles already, a chilling sight to the eyes of 
mercenary valour. 

Hooke was but just sensible: the others hung 
back. But jirescntly the pistol was found stick¬ 
ing in a pool of gore. This pul a now face on , 
the matter; and Dr. Wolf himself showed the | 
qualities of a commander. He sent down word 
to his sentinels in the yard to be prepared for ■, 
any attempt on Alfred’s part, however desperate: ' 

and be sent a verbal message to a stately gentle¬ 
man who was sitting anxious in lodgings over the 
way, after bribing high and low, giving out 
moucy like water to secure the recapture, and 
so escape w'hat he called his unnatural son’s 
vengeapcc; for lie knew Mm to be .by nature 
bold and vindictive like himself. After these 
preliminaries, Doctor Wolf beaded Ms remaining 
forces, to wit, two keepers, and two policemen, 
and thundered at the bedroom door, and sum¬ 
moned Alfred to surrender. : 

Now among the spectators who watched and 
listened with bated breath, was one to whom 
this scene had an interest of its own. Mr. Hm’d, 
disconcerted by Alfred’s sudden reappearaaoe, 
and the lovers’ riiconciliation, had hung about 
the entry very miserable; for he was sincerely 
attached to Julia. But, while he was in this 
stupor, came the posse to recapture Alfred, and 
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li6 beard them sa; so. Yhea the shots irere 
fired ^tMn, Ihea Wolf and Ms men got in, and 
Mr. Hurd, who wgs now at the door, got in with 
them, to protect Julia, and see this dangerous 
and incouTeuieht character disposed of. He was 
looking demurely on at a safish distance, when 
Ms Tate triumphant rival was summoned to sur¬ 
render. 

Ko reply. 

Dr. Wolf coaxed. 

No reply. 

Dr. Wolf told him he had police as well as 
I keepers, and resistance would be idle. 

! No reply. , 

I Dr. Wolf ordered his men to break in the 
I door. 

I After some little delay, one. of the keepers 
I applied a chisel, whUe a policeman held his 
I truncheon ready to defend the operator. The 
lock gave way. But the door could not open for 
I furniture. 

! After some further delay they took it off its 
! hinges, and the room stood revealed. 

To their surprise no rush was made at them. 

I The maniac was not even in sight. 

“ He is down upon his luck,” whispered one 
of the new keepers: “we shall find him crouched 
I somewhere.” They looked under the bed. He 
was not there. They opened a cupboard; three 
i or four dresses hung from wooden pegs; they 
searched the gowns most minutely : but found 
no mauiac hid in their ample folds. Presently 
some soot was observed lying in the grate; and 
it was inferred he had gone up the chimney. 

On inspection the opening appeared -ahnost 
too narrow. Then Dr. Wolf questioned his 
sentiuels in the yard. “ Have you been there 
all the time ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Seen nothing ?” 

“ No, sir. And our eyes have never been off 
the window and the leads.” 

Here was a mystery: and not a clue to its so¬ 
lution. The window was open: but Cve-and- 
twentyfeet above the paved yard: had he leaped 
down he must have been dashed to pieces. 

Many tongues began to go at once: in the 
midst of which Edward bufst in, and found the 
two dead men of contemporary histoiycousistcd of 
a dead dog, and a stunned man, who, having a head 
like a bullet, was now come to himself and vowing 
vengeance. He found Julia very pale, supported 
and consoled by Mr. Hurd. He was congratu¬ 
lating her on her escape from a dangerous maniac. 

She rose and tottered away from him to her 
brother and chn^ to him. He said what he 
could to encourage her, then deposited her in an 
arm-chair andwtet up-stairs j he soon satisfied 
himself Alfred was not in the house. On this 
he requested Dr. VYolf and his men to leave the 
ptemises. The doctor demurred. Edward in¬ 
sisted, and ohalle^ed him to show a magistrate’s 
warrant for entering a private house. The doctor 
• was obliged to own he had none. Edward then 
told the policemen they were engaged in an 


Slegal act; the police were forbidden by Act of 
Parliameat to ti&e part in these caittutes. Now 
the police knew that very well: but^ being band- 
somely bribed, they had presumed, and not for 
the first time, upon that ignorant of law wUetf' ; 
is deemed an essential part of a private citizen's 
accomplishmcuts in modem days. In a word, by 
temper and firmness, and a smattering of law 
gathered from the omniscient 'Tizer, Edward 
cleared his castle of the lawless crew. But tiwy 
paraded the sheet, and watched the yard till 
dusk, when its proprietor ran rusty and turned 
them out. 

Juha sat between Edward and Mr. Hurd, with 
her head thrown back and her eyes closed: and 
received in silence their congratulations on her 
escape. She was thinking of his. When they 
had quite done, she opened her eyes and said, 

“ Send for Dr. Sampson. Nobody else knows 
anything. Oh pray, pray, pray send for Dr. 
Sampson.” 

Mr. Hurd said he would go for Dr. Sampson; 

She thanked him wamly. 

Then she crept away to her bedroom, and 
locked herself in, and sat on the hearth-rug, and 
thought, and thought, and recalled every word 
and tone of her Alfred; comparing things old 
and new. 

Dr. Sampson was a few miles out of town, 
visiting a patient. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening when ho got Julia’s note; but he eame 
on to Pcmbrokc-street at once. Dr. Wolf and 
Ins men had retired, leaving a sentinel in the 
street, on the hare chance of Alfred returning. 
Dr. Sampson found brother and sister sitting 
sadlj-, but lovingly together. Julia'rose upon 
his entrance. “ Oh, Doctor Sampson! Now is 
he—what they say he is ?” 

“ How can I tell, till I see’m ?” objected the 
doclor. • 

“But you know they call people mad who are 
nothing of the kind: for you said so.” 

.Sampson readily assented to this. “ Why it 
was but last year a surjin came to me with 
one Jackson, a tailor, and said, ‘Just sign a 
ccrlificate for this man : Ms wife’s mad.’ ‘Let 
mo see her,’ sid I. ‘What for,’ sis he; ‘when 
her own husband applies.’ ‘Excuse me,’ sisL 
‘ I’m not a bat, I’m Saampson.’ I went to see 
her; she was nairvous and excited; ‘Oh, I know 
what you come about,’ said she. ‘But you are 
mistaken.’ I questioned her kindly, and she 
told me her husband was a great trile t’ her 
nairves. I refused to sign: on that disn’t the 
tailor drown himself in the canal nixt day ? He 
was the madman; and she knew it all the time, bat 
wouldn’t tell us; and that’s a woman all over.” 

“Well then,” said Julia hopefully. 

“Ay but,” said Sampson, “tliese cases we 
exceptions, after all: and the ohaiftes are nmo to 
one he’s mm3. Dawn’t ye remember that was 
one of the solutions I offered ye, when he le¬ 
vanted on his wedding-day f” Bfe added satiri¬ 
cally, “And cooldn’t all that logic keep in a 
liftle reason P” 
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due- deference, but took no farther notico of the 
matter, and w aeees, litUe likely to n^lect the 
‘ opportiuiitics for sach regales, eontinned to 
foUow the wen-known route across the stream, 
and ^ the hill to the abbd’s gardens. Ono 
morning, however, the saint, finding them 
bappilj engaged in browsing on his vines, he 
" entered,” says the chronicle, “ into a holy 
ang^r, strecfc them with his staff, and gave them 
his malediction; then,'leaving the curse to 
work, he retired into Iris monastery, where the 
duties of his state awaited him.” 

The owner of the asses, not finding them re¬ 
turn in the evening, as usual, became very uii- 
I easy, and summoning his men, proeijpdcd to 
I the marshes in search of them. Failing of suc- 
1, cess, he dispersed his servants in search of 
I them, and, with certain misgivings, alone took 
I the route to the convent. Arrived at the top 
of the hill, the first sight that met his view was 
that of his asses, standing immovable all round 
the monks’ gardens. He called them, but noi 
one moved, and, approaching ncarei, lie found 
that the poor beasts, victims of their own greedi¬ 
ness and the negligence of their master (to say 
■ nothing of the saint’s holy anger), were struck 
motionless, each with his head turned over his 
back. In dire consternation stood the farmer 
till his servants rejoined Inni. What was to be 
done? After a long consultation it was decided 
that they should go and crave the p.ardoii and 
aa,sistaacc of the holv monk. 

For a long time the saint turned n ue.if car; 
but at length, melted by their prayeis and pro- 
f luises, ho yielded, aud, releasing the asses, re¬ 
stored them to their mueli-rclieved owner. The 
animals, however, as they joyously took their 
homeward route, Mtunu d thanks for their dc- 
hvcrance in such an niunelodious fiishioii, th.at 
! the saint, resolved to be no more troubled wifli 
them in any shajie, followed them down the hill 
to the border of the stream. When the last 
had crossed it, he extended over t he water his 
staff, and pronounced some prayers, the result 
of wliioli immediately appeared in the spreading 
of the rivulet into its present dimeusioiis. 

Not very long ago was found in the cellar of 
the presbytery a curious piece of antique wood¬ 
carving, representing the asses with their heads 
turned over their hacks. Nothing was known 
concerning it, and I cannot s iy it it be still in 
existence. 

LA fitJIVBL. 

La Gaivro was a serpent, whieh had its origin 
in the following manner: 

St. Samson, Bishop of Dol, says the legend, 
came with a numerous suite to visit St. Suliae. 
The latter, who lived very poorly, received his 
guest in the best manner he could, aud placed 
before him and Ms followers the produce of his 
land. A certain dainty monk, accustomed to 
the sumptuous table of the bishop, on seeing 
the humble fare of the abbe, turned up his 
priestly nose, and bitterly, though silently, mur¬ 
mured at the frugality of the host. He even 
. went so fer as to require a second invitation to 
take his place at table, and then he ale a small 


——, 
portion of vegetables, as if protest. As j 
to the bread, it was so little t& b»»i taste, that 
not knowing how to dispose it (St. Samsan, 
his patron, was eating it oontentemy)—he did 
not dare to throw it away, ni» leave it tiWi ^ { 
table—he opmied his robe and concealed it i« | 
his bosom. i 

In an instant the wretched monk fell Mto 1 
convulsions, and rolled about, uttering cries 
which brought together all the brothers in tiie | 
monastery. St. Samson was at his wits’ end, i 
but St. Suliae, being wanied of an augel, ad- I 
vanced towai'ds him, bidding him he calm. The > 
expiring monk seemed to beseech tiie pardon of | 
the saint, who, repnmgiiding him severely for ' 
his daintiness, opened liis robe, and there dis¬ 
played to tjie assembly a hideous serpent tearing 
iis breast. The saint immediately exorcised 
Tixe reptile, commanded it to quit the monk, and 
passing a stole round its neck, delivered it into 
the liands ol one of the brethren, desiring him 
to cairy it to the most elevated point of GArot. ' 
There, ill the pieseuce of St. Samson and all 
the monks of the inoiustery, and of the bishop’s 
suite, he again cvoiciscd the monster, and pe- 
eipitatcd it from the top of the mountain into 
the sea, with a command never again to trouble 
t he anointed ot the Lord. 

The Hole of the Serpent, or La Guivre, is 
still to bo seen on the beach under GArot. It 
was in this place that, up till ’93, on one of the 
Hogation days, the clergy of St. Suliae, as 
already dcAcrihed, came to dip the foot of the 
silver cross tliict times in the deserted cavern 
of La Guivre. 

CAlIflON’s HAKE. 

Tins hare, aecording to tradition, was a very 
singular animal, aud did not live, like his fel¬ 
lows, III secret and solitary places. He was to 
be seen in the villages, iii the bourg,* and par¬ 
ticularly in the VoncUe-hs-Naviois, where never 
did an ci eiiiug pass without his showing him¬ 
self. 

This animal, in running away, uttered cries 
which disturbed the whole neighbourhood, and 
every one, looking at his neighbour, remained 
tcrror-striefcen; the bravest questioned if tlicse 
were really the cries of a hare, or the infernal 
summons of a lost spirit, aud no one dared to 
show the very end of his nose at an open win¬ 
dow when they were heard. The very dogs, 
when let loose in pursuit ot him, hid among 
the legs of their masters and the petticoats of 
their mistresses; the boldest dared not go into 
the street, and often, with bristling hair, fled 
howling before the terrible boast. 

This hare in no wise shrank from tlie presence 
of man; on the contrary, ho seemed to defy 
Irim. He would walk beside him, step tor stry, 
but the moment a hand was strotolied forth to 
catch him, the creature escaped in two ot three 

* Bourg, whicli means simply town, is the narao 
especially applied iu Brittany, and sQmQ other parts 
of France, to the village inhabited by the speaker; 
as, in other parts, the word Pays is ^ilarly ent- 
pl<^ed. 
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j Kttle bounds, squatted himself oomfertably down, 
I ' waited, and, as soon as be was again within 
reach, resumed tlie same manosutre. But woe 
to him who continued the pursuit: the beast so 
, oompletBlv misled him. tbat he never returned 
to the village to give an account of himself. 

AU the young men of St. Suliac had been 
itftcr him in vain. He braved them, he over¬ 
turned their plots, by showing himself on the 
same evening in different places to thirty young 
heroes, who, never being able to agree as to the 
^ace nor the hour of the apparition, were obliged 
■JO break up, swearing at the cursed animal. 

This hare was of euormous size, and, as no one 
ever saw its equal, it was agreed that it must 
be a sorcerer, and every one had a talc con¬ 
cerning it, of which the most curious was that 
which obtained it the name of Campion’s Har^ 

Campion was a young sailor, tall, strong, 
vigorous, alert, active, and with a sure eye. On 
returning from service he heard tell of the won¬ 
derful animal, the terror of the vicllois s’* he lis¬ 
tened attentively to all the stories related before 
him, and one evening, a fortnight after his re¬ 
turn, he said, as be lit bis pipe, to the sailors 
who were going into the viellois with him, “ He 
bien, les gats! Ifhat’s the matter, that you 
seem in such a flurry ?” 

" We have seen the hare! He is there in 
the street!’’ 

" And thereyoK are, all upset!” replied Cam- 

I piou, with a contemptuous toss of the head. 
•‘A hare frightens you, and you call yourselves 

II men!—and sailors, moreover!—like a parcel of 
' 1 piou-pious.+ Faith, 1 don’t know what to make 
' of you! You have faced a hundred dangers in 

your voyages; you liave seen—all of you have 
served hko me—I don’t speak of the Tcriencu- 
vats,J who have seen nothing but their village, 

1 the island, the gulls, the codfish, and a few 
•grey or white bears—but you, I say, who have 
I seen the tigers of Bengal aud Africa—you 
i tremble like girls before a haie of your own 
country! What did you do, then, before the 

‘ serpents and leopards of America ? A set of- 

' But that’s enough; one secs your ways, and one 
knows what a lot one has to Do with ! To show 
' yon that your hare is nothing but a rag” (chili'e, 

' a term of the uttercst contempt), “and isn’t 
I worth a pipeful of tobacco. I’ll wager that I’ll 
I bring him you dead or alive within three days; 
unless, indeed, the hare be the devil himself, 
with whom I don’t pretend to measure myself.” 

All the young men eagerly accepted the bet. 

I Tliat same evening Campion went to look 
after the hare; he had pointed out to him the 


• Viellois. Evening meetings, where young people 
assembled to tell stories, and otherwise amuse them¬ 
selves. 

t Piou-plon, a term of contempt used by the 
saUors for foo. soldiers. Almost all the male inha¬ 
bitants of these coasts have to serve a certain time 
at sea, there being a conscription fur the navy as well 
as the army. 

I Terreneuvats—those employed in the cod-iishety 
on the coast of Nowfonndlantl They are held in 
smaB esteecfYiy those who have served in the navy. 


places it clueflr frequented, he watched fof it 
with all care, out in vain j for twq months he 
sought it, but without ever ofetaining a glimpse 
of the creature. The first bet thus lo^ was paid. 

Then Campion made a second, and eager not 
to lose it, he kept eoustantly on the watch. 
Still the hare remained invisime: “They^are a 
pack of visionaries !’* then said Campion, and 
he ceased to trouble himself more in thcmriter. 

He was coming home one evening from visit¬ 
ing his sweetheart, thinking only of his future 
marriage, and how to gain the consent of her 
family, richer than himself. He turned over 
his own savings, aud weighed them against the 
bit of Iqnd of his lady-love, when, all of a sudden, 
striking his foot against somethii», he tripped 
and came sprawling across some soft body which 
struggled under him, and speedily escaped, 
leaving Campion to get up and rub the sand off 
his hands. 

A few paces before him sat the hare. He had 
bad the beast under him a second ago, and there 
it squatted, mocking him, sitting up on end, 
and rubbing its cars as if nothing had happened. 

The brave sailor quickly recovered from his 
surprise. Stealing along without a sound, he 
cautiously stretched forth an arm—the hare^ is 
uuder his hand I but lo, a bound and the beast 
IS thirty yards from the murderous arm which 
threatens him. 

Campion, at once making up his mind to have 
an cud of the matter then and there, proceeded 
to follow him, hut without appearing to be in 
pursuit. So on he went, singing, to give him¬ 
self an air of indifference, the hare skipping ’ 
and capering from furrow to furrow before him : 
till they entered the bourg together. As they ■ 
passed by the Port-Barrek chance, the blind 
god that sometimes plays uPsuch scurvy tricks, 
placed a cudgel at Ins foot. Campion stooped, 
seized it, and sent it flying right on the loins of 
the hare, which rolled over on his sijle. In de¬ 
light Campion, thinking the hare was dead, and 
that he had nothing to do but carry it off and 
display it at the first viellois ho should come to 
on his way, stooped to pick it up, when behold ! 
the creature, which had only been laughing at 
liini, rises up on its hind legs, grows bigger and 
bigger, assumes a fearful aspect, tears the 
cudgel out of his hand, and bestows on him 
such a dressing as he never had before. 

So thick and fast fell the blows that the poor 
sailor’s eyes flaslied fire; at last, however, he 
contrived to escape from them, aud, perceiving 
a light in a house still open, he fled thither, and 
fell fainting in the middle of a viellois there as¬ 
sembled, despite tiie lateness of the hour. 

Every body overndielmed Campion with ques¬ 
tions and attentions, and as soon as he had some¬ 
what recovered, he exclaimed-: 

“ Mes amis. I’ve lost this bet too. I have 
done more than see the hare, I have felt it!” 

He then related to them his doleful adven¬ 
ture: every one remained terror-stricken, and 
each, as he returned home, trembled at the 
thought of what results this event might bring 
about, seeing that the hare was clearly the devu 
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iu parson. Tke young men escorted Cnmpion 
home, and saw him sale and warm in bed ; but 
it was long M-6 be recovered from the cudgelling 
of the unholy beast. 

As to the hare, satisfied, no doubt, with 
Laving felt the weight of Campion’s arm, lie 
never reappeared in the place, where he is still 
remembered under the title of Campion’s Hare. 


THE EIRE SEA. 

Tas earth billow, the movement of which was 
felt during sever^ seconds about 3.^, Green¬ 
wich time, in the morning of Tuesday, the 6th 
of October, 1863, over a great part of England, 
gives a fresh interest to the hypothesis of a 
central sea of fire. This guess is now almost 
universally received by the ant horitics in geology 
and geography. There are, indeed, properly 
speaking, no authorities in science, proof being 
everytbmg and men nothing; bat the men who 
obtain prevalence for their views by snppoit- 
ing them with apparently satisfactory proofs, 
arc by courtesy called autiiorities; and it is the 
fact that most of these men, after studying' the 
structure, the history, and the occui-renccs be¬ 
falling the Earth, teach at present the doctrine 
of central heat. 

Tlie planet Earth is, like all tlio others, of 
celestial origin. “The planets aic formed,” says 
La Place, “by the condensation of zones of 
vapours.” And Buffon says; “The terrestrial 
globe has precisely the form which would bo 
taken by a fluid globe turning upon itself with 
the swiftness which, as we know, belongs to Hie. 
globe of the Earth. Thus the first consequence 
which flows from this incontestable fact is, that 
the matter of which our Earth is composed was 
in a slate of fluidity at the moment when it took 
its farm.” La Place wa.s of opinion that, con¬ 
sidering the prodigious distance which separates 
our planet from the other planets, the fluid out 
of which it was formed must have been of im¬ 
mense extent. The ideas of La Place and Buffon 
were no doubt suggested by the imaginings of 
Descartes, who, deriving the stars from vortices, 
or whirlpools of burning particles, globules, or 
matter, the heavier or coarser outside conceives 
the planet Earth which we inhabit to bo an 
encrusted sun. Voltaire tried to ridicule this 
notion. For, not only the " fool,” but the man 
of genius, and every man in proportion as he is 
irreverent and ignorant, in the words of the 
poet, 

still hath an itching to deride. 

And fain would be npon the laughing side. 

In his Dialogues d’Evhdmere, Voltaire calls 
Descartes, Cardestes. Evh^mere says: “ Car- 
destes.has divined that our nest was first of all 
an encrusted sun.” 

Cdlierate.—“A crusted sun! You are 
joking.” 

Evhdmire.—“It is this Cardestes, no doubt,- 
who Was joking when ho said that we wei-e for- 
‘merly composed of subtile and globular matter, 
but that our materials having thickened, we 


have lost our brillianey and ottr Cajce. Now-a- 
days wc have tumbled out of the whirlpool in 
which we were centres and masters, into the 
whirlpool of the sun. We arc eovered all ever, 
with branched and channelled matter. Finafly, 
from being a sun which we were, we are become 
a moon, having, by favour, another little moon 
around us to console us in our disgrace.” 

ITie ideas which Descartes imagined, end Vol¬ 
taire ridiculed, Leibnitz proved in his.Protog®a. 

He found in the depths of the Earth, matter— ' 
molten, calcined, and vityified by fire. The 
stars, he said, were of themselves luminous | 
bodies. After burnii^ during long epochs, their { 
combustible matter having been exhausted, they | 
became extinguished, forming a vitreous crust. i 
The planet Eartli, this emsted sun, is covered ! 
for by far the greater part for three-fourfhs of 
its surface by an ocean of water, and it is clad I 
all round in an ocean of air. The earth is a j 
reflecting globe. As yet nobody knows the | 
thickness of the crust of the globe. As yet i 
nobody knows the depth of the sea of water, i 
As yet nobody knows the height of the ocean i 
of air. The crust wc know consists chiefly of ; 
quartz. The ideas of Descartes and Leibnitz, 
Buffon and La Place, were apparently cocro- 
borated by the experiments of Mitsoherlich and ’ 
others, who, by submitting the matters com- ; 
prising the primitive rooks to the heat of fur- | 
naoes, have reproduced their crystals; fire can ' 
make them, and therefore fire has made them. I 
The crust was made by fire. The oscillations ! 
of the solar heat in the aerial coveting of the ; 

Earth make the vicissitudes of the seasons; i 

'and the cliaiiges in the atmospheric pressure | 
upon the surface of land and water. It the j 
Earth were warmed by sun-rays only the heat 1 
would decrease continually as we sink wells or I 
dig mines downwards, wliile, on the contrary, j 
we soon reach a point where the temperature is 
equable, stal ionary, invariable; and then in de¬ 
scending lower and lower and further and 
further from the solar heat, the Earth’s heat 
makes itself more and more felt, the rate of 
increase only being different in the reports of 
observers, while respecting the increase they 
are unanimous. M. Elie de Beaumont is of 
opinion that if there were no solar heat what¬ 
ever, enough of terrestrial heat would reach the 1 
surface annually all round the globe to melt a | 
sheet of ice a quarter of an inch tliick. Cal¬ 
culations have, indeed, been made of the depth 
of the crust and the height of the air, but they 
arc far from satisfactory to minds exigent of 
certitude. The savans of the last generation 
had a very easy way of making tliose calcula¬ 
tions, saying the cold increases so many degrees ; 
as we mount up certain distances, and the heat 
increases so many degrees as we ^ig down cer¬ 
tain distances, the aerial ocean is, therefore, so 
many leagues high, and the mineral layers are 
so many feagucs thick! But the problem is not j 
so easy. - ■ | 

“ Emthquakes,” says M. de, Quatrefages, ; 
"make the soil of our fields undukte like an | 
pgitated sea, and sometimes shake at once both 
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hesujspheres. ‘ Thus it is seen that eretything'' 
t(»oh«s us }iov li1>Ue tUa whicb ire w liw 
soEd o»ztb is erorthy of the name—how thm 
a»d fra^le is the Bim enveloping the fluid por¬ 
tion (rf die globe—and how promptly it would, 
witliout douM, te destroyed if it were not for 
the five httndred and fifty-nine’volcanoes distri¬ 
buted over its surface acting os safety-valves, 
and presenting outlets more or less free to the 
action of the suWemmean fires.” 

Ae a singular example of the confidence with 
wldch a wfole school of geologists but recently 
enunmated their reasonings in (he earth and 
air, I translate the following from this author; 
"The world generally forms a very exaggerated 
idea of the thickness and sdidily of the terres¬ 
trial crust. Here are a few figures fitted to 
convey somewhat more exact notions. The most 
superficial layers of soil partake of t he variations 
of the temperature dependent upon the seasons 
to a depth varying with the latitude, but never 
considerable. Beyond this point the tempera¬ 
ture rises as we sink down; and experimenls 
many times repeated have shown that this in¬ 
crease is at about au average of one degree for 
every thirty-three metres. Let ns take tlie 
round nnmber of thirty inctre.s. Tlie result is, 
that at a depth of (liree thousand metres, or 
three-fourths of a league from the surface, wc 
find already the temperature of boiling water. 
Supposing that the heat increases uiuforndy at 
a otmth of twenty kilometres, wc shall find six 
Imndred and sixty-six degrees, that is to say, a 
heat which melts several of the fluids entering 
into the composition of our rocks. Thus, at 
about four post leagues from the surface, ought 
to commence the incandescent mass which forms 
nearly the whole of our globe. When compared 
with the size of the eaitli, tliis thickness repre- 
stots about three millimetres for a globe of one 
metre. In other words, it will be about equal 
to the thickness of a sheet of (French) letter- 
paper for one of those globes generally used in 
geographical studies. .^When we bring the ques¬ 
tion to these terms, we cease to be astonished 
at the movements which may agitate this film; 
and if we are surprised at anytliing, it is that 
the earth is not more frequently the theatre 
of upsets (bouleversements), which, although 
frightful to us, would be scarcely felt over a 
vast extent of our planet.” 

The principle from which these startling in¬ 
ferences have been drawn has, however, been 
much shaken by recent observations. The air, 
it has been proved, does not grow colder by 
regular degrws as we go up, and therefore it 
may yet be found that the rocks do not, by 
regular ratios, grow hotter as we quarry down. 
Mr. Olaishcr says the decrease of tempraturo 
is 51 deg. fatrenheit in twenty-live thousand 
feet of devslionj two-fifths of the whole de-i 
oreaee in five miles taking place on the first i 
mile. Probably the cause of greater cooling on | 
the first mile ig, that the cmh imbibes and 
radiates the heat of the sun’s rays, and the 
atbiol voyager finds the decrease of heat to bo 
greater at first because he then loses the in- 


finences of the aecamulatioas and tie ladia- 
tioits. 

Bnt whilst it wonld be to oomdude 
that wo know accurately tlie rate at wdtidb the 
heat of the earth increases downwards, the pro- 

f ress of science appears to be caatauadiy oon- 
rming the doctrine of central heat. A succes¬ 
sion of chemists has pursued the series ex¬ 
periments begun by Mitsoherlieh, and neariy every 
mineral and metal in the crust of the earth has 
been produced artificially by imitating the pro¬ 
cesses of nature. Hbelman astonished the last 
generation of reading people fay making jewels. 
Boracic a^d enters into thej^mpoiition of 
several minewls, and forms thnty-one p« cent 
of alumina and thirty-nine of silica, 'ftiis acid 
Ebclman used as a solvent at a h^ tempera¬ 
ture, and ihen, evaporating the solvent, pro¬ 
duced, among other minerals, rabies, sapphires, 
spinels, clirysoberyl, chrysolite, and chromate of 
iron. He pounded emeralds, and then fusing 
the dust with boracic acid and a little oxide of 
ehrominm, reproduced, or rather nthde, new 
emeralds. The crystals of the artificial chryso- 
beryls were sufiicicntly large to have their 
angles measured and tabeteslcd, and they were 
found to be identical wiith those of natural chryso- 
bcryls hletals can be produced artificially, like 
niinends, and even gold may be made at a cost of 
double the puce of the natural production. 
M. Daubiec has recently extended considerably 
(he list of arlifieial minerals and metals. With 
other minerals he has obtained quartz and fel¬ 
spar. Clay and kaolin, having been previously 
purified by washing, under this process produced 
felspar with crystals of quartz. M. Babinet, 
lieariug felsjiar much spoken of when these ex¬ 
periments were made known, remarked, “Fel¬ 
spar! that is a very common rock indeed!” 
“But,” said some one, “we arc sjieakiug of 
artificial felspar.” “ArlSficial felspar! that is 
ail unique specimen in the w'orld!” 

The aetioii of heat in the formation of primi¬ 
tive locks cannot bo doubted in presence of 
these experiments. But as if to show us how 
far we are from the solution of those problems, 
stones, unless wc are to disbelieve a vast amount 
of testimony, descend from the skies, from the 
regions of Inconceivably severe cold, consisting 
of iron nickel, fcispatliic sand, silieious sand, 
formed into octahedral crystals, resembling sand 
after it has been a long time in a furnace, and 
more or leas melted, fused, and glazed at the 
surface. These stones were for a long time 
called air-stones, and now they are called meteor- 
stones, but nobody has been able to prove clearly 
what they are. Their new name is given to 
thorn by those who suppose them to be suooting- 
stars, always to be seen in the evening sky, but 
especially in At^ust and November. The Arabs 
call these shooting-stars celestial ciiokets, and 
certainly the comparison describes well thrir 
apparent leaps in the lofty fields of Hue among 
the stare. ASroHtes or meteorites have, it os 
said, fallen in showers. Certain stones, ,new 
preserved in museums, have, we are assui^, 
been seen to faU. Some writers imagine the 
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whote of space to be full of this “star dost.” 
Far froto pretending to know eitbw what the 
celestial endket% pr what the air-stones are, .1 
am coneerned oidyto remaih here that thrae 
nozzles of the mnseums are at present uniTersallT 
oolieyed to &11 from the skies, to be Of celestii 
origin, and to display the action of fire, ShOot- 
ing^tars may be aMtones, only there is not a 
particle of evidence to prove it; and certainly 
the fact is a startling one that the skies shovild 
be at present deemed rtmons of intense cold, 
oat of which fall stones waking as if they had 
come out of furnaces! 

The notion of central heat appears to be sup¬ 
ported by all the descriptions of the iHovement 
experienced by the light sleepers over a wod 
part of Fng^d on the morning of the sixth of 
October. I was awoke by a sensation which 
reminded me of a billow coming under me when 
floating on my back on the sea; another observer 
felt as if a great beast were rousing himself up 
under bis large iron bedstead; and each of the 
lads of a college snjpected the others of getting 
under their beds and shoving tliem up, or of 
conspiring to shake the whole ouilding. Many 
persons describe a rising and sinking, or an 
“ uprising,” and then a “ setting.” From the 
comparatively sUgbt and gentle character of this 
earth billow, the direction of the movement has 
not been marked by unmistakablu signs, but it 
appeared to bo from north-west to south¬ 
east. There is, of course, a difference ui earth 
billows, which*is due to the strata upon which 
the observer resides. I experienced the earth¬ 
quake of 1816 when residing upon granite rocks, 
and was awoke, not by the earth wave, hut by 
the shaking of the granite walls of the house, 
and the rattling of everything in it. Hugh 
MiHor, of Cromerty, has recorded that this earth¬ 
quake slewed partially round the blocks of a 
granite obelisk, thus, in his neiglibourhood, 
registering its own course. 

The crust of the Earth being clastic, and 
holding in a sea of fire as the phenomena of 
terrestrial heat, of hot springs, and of volcanic 
eruptions, seem to prove risings and sinkings 
would be natural couscqucnces and eoustaut 
proofs of the structure supposed by the savaus. 
Travellers in Iceland boil sheep in the hot springs, 
and certainly there is something whimsically 
sublime in the notion of cooking one’s boiled 
mutton in water heated by the central heat of a 
crusted sun! The suppositions of Buffon and 
La Race, as we have seen, were very similar. 
La Race supposed that the matter of the. Sun 
was tmee extended over all the space now occu¬ 
pied by tee plflnets, which were formed by the 
contracting and cooling of portions of it. 
Buffon tested these ideas by strange experi¬ 
ments and caloulatioBS, obtaining singular re¬ 
sults. Buffm set up great fiirnaces aeai- Mont- 
hard, into wEite he put balls or bullets of iron, 
copper, and minerals, as like as possible to those 
oomposing the crust of the globe. These large 
balls ^ heated up to the degree in which he 
.supposed the Earth was at first, Emd then 
watd^d tee tiw they took in cooliag. Apply¬ 


ing the ratios arrived at in these ways, he 
reckoned that teem the incandesofinee of the 
Earth to his time a period of seveflty4ve teoa- 
sand years had elapsed: life he osloskted had 
existed upon the gime thirty-five thnaaand'* 
years; and the future duration of life upon it 
could not, he concluded, exceed ninety-tkte' 
thousand years. The fauna and flora woim 
then die of cold- As Buffon himself grew old, 
this theory of the duration of the Earth seemed 
more natural to him, for growi^ old is growing 
cold, and cold is death. Bat Feuri^ the au¬ 
thor of the Mathematical Theory of Heat, took 
Buffon up on bis own ground, and by refuting 
him, drove away his uncomfortable hypothesis. 
He accepted as proved the notion of a central 
sea of fire: and did not deny the alleged thin¬ 
ness of the crust. There are then two oceans 
of heat; the sea of solar heat above our heads, 
and the sea of terrestrial heat under our feet. 
Buffon, according to Fourier, erred when he 
supposed that the cooling was still going on at 
the rate at which it began. The central furnace 
is stiU immense; but if its influence were to 
cease to be perceptible or calculable altogether, 
the planets and animab would only lose tee te- 
nefit of one-thirtieth of a degree of heat. The 
cooliag, then, has almost done its worst. The 
Earth will not, some ninety thousand years 
lienee, die of old age! Of course we are all 
glad to hear it, cven-for the sake of our desoend- 
auts a million generations after us! 

Au elastic shell, full of lire and liable to up¬ 
rising and sinking, three-fourths water and 
one-fourth land at the surface, might be expected 
to show its instabihty by displacing the water. 
The water would flow from the uplieavings and 
into the hollows. Now this is just what we find. 
All of the present land has been under the sea. 
Nobody who knows the weaknesses of learned 
men can be ignorant of tlicir dislike to say, "I 
don’t know;” when, therefore, marine shells or 
fossils were found on the tops of mountains, the 
mcdiffival schoolmen called them freaks of na¬ 
ture. Yet tec geographers, philosopliers, and 
poets of antiquity—Strabo, Seneca, Plato, and 
Ovid—^knew their marine character. What Ovid 
says in the fifteenth book of his Metamorphoses 
on this subject is very curious. Ho had seen 
what was formerly very solid land become a 
firth; he had seen formed laud arise out of the 
water; he had seen marine shells strewn far 
from any coast; and a rusty anchor upon moun¬ 
tain-tops ; what was a field, become a valley of 
flowing water; and a hill drawn out of the 
water of a morass. 

Bernard de Palissy, the potter, who knew 
neither Greek nor Latin, opened a cour^ of thrw 
lectures in Paris, to prove, by comparing sposi- 
meas, that the fossil shells were identioal trite j 
tee marine shells of the present •epoch. This j 
course was opened the year before young'Franeis i 
Bacon arrived in Paris as an attache to fhfl 
English Embassy. During the three years he 
reimiiued in France, Bacon must have heard of 
tUs refutation of one of the statmnents of the 
sclioolmen, for the most eminent siedical men : 
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tile time attended tlie lertaiw of the potter, in- 
ctuding Ambrose Par6. Palissy ohargea a oromi 
(escn) for admieaion, and offered four crowns to 
any one who would prove him to be wrong;' 
but, “ thank God!” be says, '• not a single man 
ever contradicted a single word!” 

let, two hundred years later, Voltaire, al¬ 
though the most efficient in teaching the method 
of the French Baconians, qnarrelied with Buffon 
on this very, point. " The sport of nature has,” 
he said, “Imprinted upon stones an imperfect 
resemblance to certain animals j” and then he 
said, "The pilgrims must have let the shells fall 
on their way to Rome or the Holy Land.” Their 
reconciliation was characteristic of both men. 
Voltaire sent his submission to Buffon in the 
form of a joke, who replied by a rounded period 
of culogium. "I won’t,” said the one, “remain 
at variance with M. dc Buffon for the shells j 
and the other replied, “ I declare for the sake 
of M. de Voltaire, of myself, and of posterity, 
which I will not leave in doubt of the high 
esteem I have always had of a man so rare, and 
who is so great an honour to his age.” 

Stenon, in 1669, explained why marine shells 
are fonnd embedded in rocks which, instead of 
lying flat, have been raised up. All sediments 
are deposited horizontally, but when they have 
cousohdated, the agitations of tlic sea of central 
fire upheaves and fractures them. All those 
strange positions of the sedimentary strata arc, 
then, prwfs of the existence of this great source 
of terrestrial commotion. 

Three-fourths of the surface of the globe being 
covered with water, it follows that three-fourths 
of the movements of the earth billows from the 
commotions of central heat occur where there 
are few observers to record them, and in cir¬ 
cumstances likely to deceive these few. Yet 
many instances have been recorded, of which the 
following is perhaps the most striking: On the 
20th of October, 1687, Callao, the poitof Lima, 
was overwhelmed, with all its inhabitants, and 
man and beast, for fifty leagues along the coast. 
The rolling mountains of water carried sliips 
from the road of Callao a league up the country. 
At the time, Captain Davis, the commander of 
an English ship, was lying in his cabin, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty leagues from the coast, when the 
ship appeared to have struck upon a rock. The 
gnns leaped in their carnages, the sailors were 
pitched out of their hammocks, and the captain 
was thrown out of Ms cabin. In their bewilder¬ 
ment and consternation every one began to pre¬ 
pare for death. "When their amazement was a 
little over, they cast the lead and sounded, but 
found no ground. The green sea had turned 
whitish, and the water they took up in their 
buckets was filled with sand; and again they 
sounded for land, and again they found none. 
They concludeA that the shook they had suffered 
must have oome from an earthquake, but they 
probably would.never have published their ex¬ 
perience, if they had not heard of the calamity 
of Callao. 

The traces of uprisings and sinkings upesa 
coasts and mountains are innumerable, I shall 


only, therefore, mention tiiose which haunt my 
imagination ^miever I think on this suMect 
Persons who have been ever so short a time 
resident upon a rocky coaet must be aware of 
the existence of sheu-flsh, which penetrate the 
reeks and live in the holes th^ malw. There 
are several genera and many species of these 
shell-fish, but at present we have to do diiefly 
with the lithodomus of Cuvier. These shells 
are a group between the mussels and the arks. 
Living in coast rocks, in limestone oliffe, and 
being fonnd in the pillars of the Temple of Se- 
rapis, at Puteoli, -they have furnished decisive • 
proofs of t^e changes of the level of sea-coasts 1 
m modem times. Sir Charles Lyell, after a j 
personal examination of the district, found evi- ' 
dence of no less then five changes of sea-level '* 
during a period stretching from eighty years || 
before Clirist to 1838. More than nineteen j' 
hundred years ago, when the ancient mosaic ^ 
pavement was constructed, the sea-level was 
twelve feet above the actual level. More than i 
eighteen hundred years ago it>was still six feet ij 
above the actual level. The level by the end of 1, 
tbe fourth century was nearly as low as it is at i 
present. In the middle ages, and prior to the | 
erupt iou of Monte Nuovo, the sea-levcl was 
uiuctceu feet lower than in 1838; whilst in , 
tbe beginning of the century it stood at about !' 
two feet t ivo inches higher. When it was nine- |' 
teen feet lower than at present, the stone- I 
piercers (Lithodomi) lodged themselves within I 
the marble columns, and as they died some of 1 
their unoccupied holes were taken possession of 1 
by the sand-burrowing ark and wedgeshells | 
(Area and Donax). No wonder the discovery of ' 
such shells of the purple shore in marble columns, | 
from twelve to more than twenty feet up in the | 
air, has attracted the attention tor so many years i ' 
of so many men of eminence in science! j 

In Chambers’s Ancient Sea Margins will be , 
found an acciimuLitiou of facts and observations 
on tlic subject of sea-levels. This island, he ' 
says, was ouoe submerged at least seventeen |l 
hundred feet. The result of his very extensive ' 
observations Mr, Robert Chambers states to be, 
that the superficial formations bear the marks ' 
of former levels of the sea up to at least twelve l| 
hundred feet. 1 can only ask my reader, with ' i 
tins work as a manual, to take a glance at the ' 
Carse of Gowrio in Scotland. I 

In the Carse of Gowrie, where it is about i 
twenty feet above the adjacent firth at Polgavie, ] 
thcie are, firstly, about twenty feet depth of 
various clays, then a four-feet-thick bed of peat 
extending under the sea, and conttiining alders 
and birches standing as upright still as when 
they grew in the blue clay at their roots. At 
three different heights in the adays there are 
vegetable roots cut off by layers of marine 
shells, proving thns in all four reoorrences of 
the sea. The word “inch” in Gaelic signifies 
island; when the Celts first arrived in the Carse 
of Gowrie, the places must have, it is inferred, 
been islands in a sliallow firth, which are still 
called Inohyra, Inchmiohael, Inehmarlin, Inch- ' 
sture, and Megginch. The minister ol Errol 




reports that stput. sixty years ago a smoUancliar 
■was at Mwinct More recently a boat- 
iook wja found abont eigbteen feet below the 
surfeee, sticking among the gravel as if left by 
the water. Abont txventy years ago the remains 
of an anchor were found below Craig Flaw, a 
chip which overiooks the Carse between Kinnaird 
and ffingask. Craig Flaw, and the rook on 
which Castle Hiintly stands, contained, it is 
said, until a Very recent period, rinm to which 
boats were formerly tied. The title-deeds of 
estates, now separated by the whole breadth of 
the Carse from the flrth, contain rights of 
salmon-fishing. These rights might become of 
some use, it the Scotch salmon would Warn from 
certain Asian species of fish how to travel over 
dry land, or how to fall in showers from heaven ! 

In 1819, at Airthrey, near Stirling, in land 
twenty-five feet higher than the level of the 
spring tides in the river flowing a mile off, there 
were found the hones of a large whale. Seven 
miles further up the Carse there were found, in 
1824, on the estate of Bliiir-Drumniond, the re¬ 
mains of another large whale. The bones rested 
on the lower of twcTmosses. In each of these 
cases there were found among the bones frag¬ 
ments of stags’-horns containing ])erforatious 
about an inch in diameter, and evidently I he 
work of man. * 

linumerable illustrations of those changes of 
sea-level may be found in geological works. The 
dry land, indeed, consists chiefly of ancient sea- 
be’ds and the matter of igneous irruptions. 


STAIITING FOK SIBERIA. 

Mi dreams had been of the knout, and the 
clacking of that detest able torturing whip had 
awoke me before daybreak. 

The fact was, that two nights before, my ex¬ 
cellent and learned friend; Monsieur Ivan Bibi- 
koff, Professor of Intcniational Law at the 
University of Moscow, had been explaining to 
me the shape of the knout, and the mode of 
using it, and both together, over a bottle of 
Crimean champagne, had rgoioed with flowing 
glasses over the discoiitinumice of such a cruel 
mode of punishment. 

“ Ha, my dear friend,” said the admirable pro¬ 
fessor, looking up at me from his spectacles, 
" wo afe a young people. You hicky English 
must not be impatient with us. Wc' move on 
as fast as we can. You shall see, oiir prisons; 
we are not so brutal as you thiuk us. We go 
on j we have done away with the knout; punim- 
ment of death is almost unknown among us; 
no criminal can be executed till be lias himself 
confessed; soon we shall have trial by jury— 
God hasten the Say; in time we ?hull throw 
open our courts of justice. Patience, mon chcr 
monsieur. Keep constantly before you the fact 
that our civilisation is but of yesterday. You 
must not expect of the boy the wisdom that you 
demand of the man.” 

"Well said,” I replied. “But to return to 
the knout. Please to draw me on this enve¬ 


lope (puabmg one towards him) the shape of this 
barbarous imp.” 

The professor drew, with the paurfnl care of 
an amateur artist, the shape of we savj^ 
of a bygone cruelty. , ^ 

“The knout,” he said, "had a short massive 
handle, and a heavy leather laah about eight 
feet long. It resembled those tremendous wmps 
with which the Cossacks of the Ukraine, when 
they have brought a wolf to bay, can kill hhn 
at a single blow. The lash was "formed of 
leather, curved so as to give two sharp edges 
along its whole length, and sometimes bound 
with wire thread, the end terminated in a little 
iron hook. It had no handle, but one end was 
left supple, so flmt the executioner could wind 
it round his wrist. At every blow the sharp 
edges of the stiff curved lash fell on the cri¬ 
minal’s back, and cut him as with eight yards 
of a pliant double-edged sword. The execu¬ 
tioner, subtle in his cruelty, had learnt not to 
roughly withdraw the lash, but to draw it 
towards him, so as to remove long flaky bands' 
of flesh, the hook being devised with devilish 
ingenuity for this detestable purpose. The 
lash was also purposely long, that it lapped 
round the body and cut deep into the chest at 
the same time that it destroyed the whole of the 
back. Indeed, to tell you tbe frank truth, my 
dear sir, it was well known that the executioner 
could, if he chose, kill any man at one blow of 
the knout, by lapping him round the lungs and 
heart; but, as the ‘ Bourreau’ was generally 
bribed, he seldom put forth his whole force. 
VTlicntlic knout was honestly used, the criminal, 
if he siu’vivcd the first blow, usually fainted at 
the third, and died about the fifth. A ukase of 
Peter the Great fixed the maximum of blows at 
one imndred and one (wc Russians have a super¬ 
stitious respect for odd numbers); but whether 
the knout became heavier, or we became more 
effeminate, the hundred and one blows—which, 
of course, implied death—were never given in 
the Emperor Nicholas’s time. But 1 tire yon. 
Thank you, I jirefcr a papiross (cigaret) to a 
eigar.” 

“ Quite the contrary, you interest me ex¬ 
tremely,” I replied, ringing llie hotel beU for a 1 
bottle of Chateau Margoaux. “ And how did 
they fasten up the unhappy wretch during this 
horrible punishment, the abolition of which does 
so much credit to your present emperor?” 

“ To a sloping plank, to which they bound 
him, bare backed, by tbe hands and feet, tyuig 
his arms round the plank. But your English 
travellers often confound the knout with the 
plcte—a dreadful but still a much less terrible 
weapon. The plete was a whip of three leather 
lashes, tipped with small leaden balls. It w^hed 
about five pounds; it did not strip the flesli, but 
bruised tbe ribs, detached the rxngs from the 
pleura, and induced consumption. To gain 
strength, the Bourreau made a spring forward, 
and didnot strike tdl he was close to the otiiniiiali 
If Ke was bribed sufiiciently, the Bourreau would 
remove his little finger frpm the hmidle Of the 
plete, and that deadened the blow of the lash. 
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It death xns mirnded, k, was nsiul to biibe the 
executioner tO aim the blows at the |K>or man's 
side, so as to lull him as socm as possible.” 

“ You are tetj ftwk, professor. Are these 
sot rather dami^ng flaws in TOnr jmUcial 
system f" 

“We no mtse use the ^out, mon char 
moosiear, as I tcfld you; and, besides, a certain 
raaoally Prfe, who escaped nearly twenty years 
ago boBX Slbena, has disclosed all these things 
as they were usder the last Czar. Other abuses 
will lu go in time as the knout has gone. Bat 
as you are curious about these tilings, Iwill de- 
senhe you another punishment, almost, if not 
quite, abolished. It is the Skvoz-Stivi; what 
the French call Les Baguettes (running the 
gauntlet). It was reserred ciiiefly for soldiers, 
bat I hare seen a woman punished by it in the 
open streets, and the worst of the Poles had also 
to endure it; as they sow so they must reap. 
They drew up two ranks of soldiers, arming each 
with a switch preriously soaked for some days to 
mtdee it supple. The condemned man is then 
stiui^ to the waist, his hands tied to a musket, 
andhed through the ranks by a rope tied to the 
musket. As he passes, each soldier steps font ard 
and strikes him on the back or neck. When he 
faints, he is lifted up and dragged on. The num¬ 
ber of blows was limited by our Peter the Great 
to tweire thousand; but, unless it is intended 
to kill the man, they seldom uiflict more than 
two thousand at a time. Uc is then carried lu 
the hospital, and stays there till the doctor pro- 
uouncos him able to start on his long and pain¬ 
ful walk to Siberia.” 

I started atrthe very name of Siberia. 

“By-tbe-by,” said the professor, “as you 
take smfli an interest in our still somewhat im- 
pOTfect administration of justice, and also in 
this terrible Polish question, which you ISiiglisli- 
men either cannot or will not understand, I mil 
take you on Sunday morning to sec Ihe weekly 
caravan of prisoners start from our great slate 
prison in the suburbs. It starts every Sunday 
morning at ^ht o’clock, and there arc sure to 
be fifty or sixty Poles among them. We need 
ask no permission—we need pay no bribe; the 
prisoners assemble half an hour before the time 
outside the chief gate, and all we have to do is 
to drive there in a droschky, mingle with the 
crowd, and, if wo choose, follow the poor fellows 
fc* half a mile or so. What is to-day f” 

" Friday,” 

“Very well, Sunday morning, at seven, I sliall 
be st the hotel door in a carnage and ready for 
you. Now I must wish you good night—no 
thanks—^for I have work to prepare for my class 
to^aaorrow.” 

The Eussians, naturally pliant, subtle, and 
diplomatic, affect this blunt manner with £ng^ 
liahinen, and ft becomes them very well 1 
thanked the professor briefly, bat warmly, and 
he Mt me to a Enssim nightmare, composed of 
binoh forests, rampant bears, Sibenan exiles, 
blows of the knout, of all the czars, sfutgedn, 
icebergs, and armies of Poles, armed with flash¬ 
ing scyd«s. 


The next night 1 slept in the way a man does 
who goes to bed knowing he hss an early »p- 
pointment—a sense of an- aUrnm about to run 
down. A shout awoke St was a ^aich 

bell. What do I say, a dintch faellf—ten 
thousand brazen bells, going aU at onee. It 
was Sunday morning in the H^y City. Yes, 
it was a shout: tliere was Professor ;^ikoff 
calling to me from tlie street. I open^ tlte 
window and replied. In ten minntes t was with 
him. It was a fresh, bright October morning 
that 1 leaped into ihe droschky, in whieh Pro¬ 
fessor Bibikoff was already seated, and shook 
him by the hand. 

"Pashof,” he cried to the drrrer, “quick to 
the gate of the great prison on the Peteroffsky 
toad; soorrei.” 

I was anxious to observe for myself the faces 
of the unhappy exiles, and the beuaviour of the 
pvenimenl officials. 1 knew it would be my 
last opportunity. Unconsciously to myself I 
was very excited at the thought of a scene so 
new and so full of associations of fear and terror, 
but I did not tell the professor so. 

As our primitive carriage jolted and bounced 
along the badly-paved sticcts, the good-natured 
and bland professor harangued me on the good 
deeds and reforms of the present emperor. The 
professor, in liis official tail-coat dotted with 
official gilt buttons, had a soft, low, persuasive 
voice, and rubbed bis tbiu white hands as he 
eulogised his royal master. 

I\c drove fast along the Boulevards, the 
broad yellow leaves rustling on our beads. The 
sky was pure as a sapphire. 

A I luu glaze of ice was filming the water in 
the iouiitains. The only men we mot wore 
cloaks, whose collars were two feet deep iu fur. 

“ See, winter is beginning,” said the professor, 
thoughtfully. “ We have enough of il by the 
time ihc snows melt in April, 1 can tell you.” 

“ It must be cruel walking iu winter for these 
poor prisoners ?” 

“ Ao,” said Bibikoff, m his quiet, diplomatic, 
apologetic voice. “ They specially pray to go 
hi wmter. The chains are so heavy, that the 
summer heat distre^cs them more than the 
winter cold. Hurry coachman, hurry, or you 
get no .tea-money.” 

By this time we had got clear of the side- 
streets leading from the long rambling Boule¬ 
vard that girdles the straggling city of MSscow. 
We had passed the long ranks of small trees, 
and the cold-looking garden-scats. 

A great archway ot painted board and canvas 
stared at us on the left-hand side of the road. It 
was the entrance to the Hermitage, the Cre- 
morne of Moscow, and, like Cremorne, the 
quondam estate of a nobleman. It had been j ust 
sliut up for the winter, and looked tawdry ^ 
mournful: melancholy as a starving strmling 
player. 

We had now reached that regim of bare 
grass-patch, poor cottage and market-garden, 
that surrounds all cities. The road grew looser 
and more out of repair. The flimsy haidi-carriagc 
roiled and tumbled as if it was at sea. Then 
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came on* of those stone obdtsks that pom- 
J pously maifc out tht Rnssiaa versts, and we saw 
11 before us, to tbe liriit hand, a long Hue of 
I liigb. iritttewashed wall, flanked by small crnel- 
! looking bastions at various intesrvals. The 
I prista was like every public building in Russia, 
covered a vast square, and astonished one by 
its huge monotonous magnifloence of space, 
j fresh from those dreadful facts about the 
' knout and the plefe, I seemed to sec an unre- 
I looting cruelty breathing through every stone 
of that enormous palace of misery, and float¬ 
ing round it like a pestilential atmosphere. I 
smiled. 

“ Why do you smile ?” said the professor. 
‘‘ This is no laughing place. Thousands of 
miserable men leave here annually for Siberia.” 

I “ My dear professor,” I replied, “ I could not 
I laugh at the sufferings of any human being; 

I but I was smiling because only yesterday the 
governor of this very prison wo see before us 
' refused me admission because 1 nas an Eng- 
I lishman, and because Englisbiiini w'rote about 
such places what was untrue. Now 1 see every- 
I tiling without his permission, and when I see 
: the truth I can report the t' lUh ” 

“That governor was a fool,” said the pro- 
I fe'sor. “ We Russians need not fear the aay- 
I light. We know the abuses amongst us, and 
we will correct \Iiem; but many of (hem are 
' deep-rooted. Hush, heic come the prisoners !” 

I Audtliere they carnet hrongli ihe whitewashed 
j areli in slovenly effrontery, in heartbroken de- 

I spair, or in immovable dmnif} and jiride. Two 
and two, in careless ill dulled array, they came, 

I s|rcaitiiug out of the pmou court-yards to the 
; place setapart for the pm pose outside file walls, 

I I aud eIo=e to where we -tood besule our ear- 
I tiage They were men of all ranks and ages, 

hut noiieter.t old o tiiy y mug. Th'ue wete 
youths, but 110 1 ) 0,1 s; ohi lueii, but none aery 
|i old. As they poured through the aieliway anil 
ranced t hemselvcs in a long double line, 1 ob¬ 
served that they walked with a car“less, resigned 
I air, more like that ol men rather avishing to 
endure a punishment that was ineiitable, than 
overwhelmed with a crushing sense of horror, 
i Of course there were various degrees aud 
j kinds of endurance, from that of brazen 
I vulgar defiance to that of stealthy snake-like 
I hatred, and slavish patience, or calm humility. 

I In one face there was indifference, and in t he next, 

I perhaps, defiance. The Russians are iatahsts, 
like their old enemies tbe Turks. For the most 
part, they bend unresistingly to the blows of 
Destiny, and, being under an evil, they quietly 
k groan aud remam under it. 

None of the prisoners were by any means 
dirty in their drests. They were quite as clean 
as the ordinary Russian soldier, and the Russian 
soldier is by no means obtrusively dirty, though 
not, perhaps, so mechanically clean as Uie sol¬ 
dier of our own country. They all wore the 
regulation prison grcat-coaf, of a stiff military oat, 
of a comfortable sheltering size, aud of a brownish 
•grsT doth. The mem’s feel were protected 
I with good stoat boots, reaching nearly to the | 


knee, and worn in the natitHial atiBiier over the , 
trousers. ■ * '' 

As far os I had as yet observed, the pdsaners 
in no respect differed much, either in kwh-Or 
manner, frpm a detachment of Russian soldiers 
bound on some dangerous and ungrateful ser¬ 
vice. They wore the same torpid, servile, indiffer¬ 
ent look that I had observed so often in Rnssisa 
barrack-rooms—that stupid look of mechaniod 
obedience so indieativo of absence of all free 
will and mental power. There was no look of 
suffering compressing their brow, no thought of 
revenge griping their lips. 

It was not, indeed, till two or three of the 
prisoners turned their backs to me, that I saw 
that each of their coats was marked with a 
yellow diamond and the initials of the city from 
which they had come—S. P. for St. Peteirourg, 

M. for Moscow, T. for Twer, and so on. 

While I was observing, the last loitering 
prisoner came out of the prison, and strode 
towards the head of the column, where I and 
the professor stood. There was a strange 
jangling clashing noise when he moved, tmd 
when 1 looked down at his feet, I saw, to my 
horror, that a heavy chain bound one ankl* to 
the other. The links of the chain were as 
thick as my little finger, aud they were fastened 
to anklets of iron there. The weight of these 
irons made (he man limp heavily dong, with a 
peculiar straddling walk, intended, 1 suppose, 
to prevent the irons bruising his legs. 

The loiterer was a bnrly, robust thid, big 
boned, gross, aud cruel of &cc, with a prize¬ 
fighter’.-, eyes and brow, a negro’s lips, and a 
bml’s neck. The sturdy villain Stood nearly 
six feet high, and smiled a greasy smile as he 
looked complacently on his boots, and tadeed 
the ends ol his green coat under his girdle, with 
the air of a connoisseur in pedestrianism, deter-_ 
mined to be .all “ a-tanto.” 

“One would think that horrid fellow had re¬ 
hearsed his part,” said the professor to me, 
ad)asting the left glass of his spectacle with a 
practised touch of the forefinger. 

The prisoners were now all drawn up in rank 
and file, about one hundred and twenty. Some 
were only for simple exile (porselenie), others 
for more serious crimes, and travaux forces (Ka- 
torga). Some were murderers, others forgers, 
a few robbers, many incendiaries, or seditious 
soldiers. In the distance were four or five 
carts heaped up with baggage; amongst which 
sat the female prisoners and the siok. live 
women were ugly, as the lower order of R^ian 
women always arc, and seemed stupidly insen¬ 
sible to their fate. 

“ How few of these people will ever return!” 
said the professor, who stood observing the 
whole affair with that superior and imperturlMdsle 
air with which an old Londoner shaws St. Paul’s 
to a eountiy friend. 

“How long do they take goit^ this dreatol 
joinmey,” I asked; " and do they walk 41 those 
thousands of versts P’ The pnaessor’s answer 
staggra-ed me. 

“A year, if they go from Kiow to Tobolsk j 
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wA two Tcaw, jf they w to a tWTXBnt, like the 
Tffioes of N*tobmsk w fte fortress of Akatouda, 
m the governmeirf. of Irkoiitsk ” 

I expressed mohintaiily roy horror at this 
•prolongation of a pmushment that seemed to 
require BO agmavatiott. 

“ Ah •” replied the professor, “ that journey 
K intended to be the severest part of the punish 
meat Onoe in Sibene, which is a country with 
a climate quite as c^od as that of St f eteisburg 
the puBisliments of those who behave well are all 
eofiomuted ” 

Here were some thirty or forty men and 
women uatolim^ the procession, but they 
manifested no special interest or sympathy 
The peasants in tluir blue caftans, and their 
axes thrust m their bdts, seemed to taki it as 
they take overyllimg, in a dull, fatalist way and 
as a matter of course They wcit accustomed 
to such scenes But some hearts must have 
beat faster under those leathei ciftans, for 1 
observed from time to tune a child with in m 
noeont smih, run out of the crowd mil give 
money to the piisonu who held the bag tot tin 
rest 

“ But the Poles ° T said, hall petuhiilly, to 
Bibikoff “ 1 don’t see them >■ 

"Ha I itisalwajsthc Poles with you Bughsh 
wait a bit, and yon will sit the Polos ncvci fi ir 
my dear sir They come out last of all Iluv 
will not bt chained In the me m time, ii ’u 1 
that pool devil with the bag Ik is tii asuiti for 
the rest, lot us give him something ” 

"With all my heart,” said I, and put some 
roubles mto the protessoi’s gcneious hand 
which already held ms own contiibutiem 

Bibikoff stepped forwird md handed the 
money to the treasurer, a sneaking looking me 
chamc, with a sen ilc submission in c\ e ry motion 
of lus body He was a soit of m in who would 
Be a favourite with the ofiieci conin ending the 
convoy A crawling creature, who ini,,'it bt 
faithful to his comrades but who would more 
likely become a spy and mformei, ind whom for 
my own part, I would not li e\t tiustcd oit of 
my sight with even a blue rouble note 

The man took the money with that grive 
courtesy almost Oriental m its calmness whieli 
distinguishes the poorest Hnssiau He bowed, 
doffed his hit, glanced on his nearest comrades, 
who all seemed making mental notes of a dona 
tion somewhat larger than they had perhaps 
looked for Even the stout thief, who ltd the 
gang of chained men, cist i gUnce half wistful, 
half grateful towards ns as the puistr foldcel 
up the gteasy note, and placed it caiefully in 
hiB canvas havetsack 

The plot began to thicken, the soldiers with 
fixed bavonets came fasti r out of the prisou, 
and placed themselves in closer intervals among 
the criminals t The heart of the prison was 
evidently beating faster, or the bad blood w ould 
not have been spreading so quickly through its 
veins Presently a low browed pale little man, 
with "tailor” stamped all over him, came clash 
iBg towards us. carrying a bundle wiapped up 
in a handkerchief llie master thief welcomed 


him with an ironical smile, as much as to say, 
" I tdd yon you’d have to o^me ” 

And now, all down the ranks, the exiles 
began to “ make tlicir todette," as the Erench 
express it The men put tlieir round caps in 
oraer, tucked up their coats, adjusted their irons, 
and prepared for the march in a sullen, patihnf, 
slavish sort of way 

As foi the hig logue, mutinous nnd shame 
less, lie w as myest of all He put on the dai mg 
air of a pcdistuin about to walk a thousand 
miles in i thousand hours, he looked round aud 
smiled first at the imagmaiy "Fancy,” and then 
saucih it those meic Gentiles, the spectatois 
who d d hot hei He was patronising and tn 
com aging to his fell \ s in misfortune .with lus 
mina'‘lfd hands he umoved a neighbour’s tip 
tlie m ighbour handi d him a pocket comb, inJ 
he adjust! d his haii f i him 
It was when this wietch removed his caji 
that I first saw that tvery prisone- liad lus 
he id hall slm c 1 h aa iig a hideous crest of 
h 11 (iirni side mil in the other half the hliii 
smrctli shaiid s] m of i Turk Monstioii 
enough till lesidiu liui looked, spieading our 
the held hkf i T ite Gu iid s plume or the tiiit 
on a down s 1 1 ad 

1 lus sf mi sh n c w a' evidentiv a stand ng ji 1 1 
with 111 ! bi_ tliid f 11 he looked at us with m 
mjiiknt 1 er nmgledwith I’lira ud lull 
coi tc m I le us (u K sitv Let me hum ill book 
n [him logs if tint villuu eeti diel in hi 
bed 01 wiih the henediction of cltigy 
All till time the women won shaking tbeni 
■- lies into then pieces imong th bundle 
111 the wi,,^ms Ihcv wore we men of i lew 
tape—^1 w in foirh ad Ingh ill till chee' bone 
with ni (Inns i id bid iiionMis Tbev secine I 
less dll erf it thin the nitii They weiie i 
special di in 1 sc mod hsse id ilia guarded 
is fir r e 111 ' e tin a we i m diiins k 
avoni in h is 1 It! e li nice 11 e se i| e 
‘ If aon we 1 C in Sibtiii’ snd the p ofcssoi 
bie kiiv 1 hug silence you w nld su fl t 
111 my 1 n weie si imped in the foicheat and 
both chid s 'iilh the word lor (fiii ) ‘ thief ’ In 
the eld limes they used to nip oil the nostril 
mil ym niaa still see men o maikeu iboul the 
towns 111 Sibtiii but here comes the officei 
They 11 st iii soon 

kes there e imc the offieoi, bioaan skinned 
bright eyed smiling ill m n official state ol 
bustle his loose giea coat, heed with "old on 
the shoulders flying behind him as he hurried 
undu the white aicli of the puson, the pjpeis 
under lus arm md the Inight steel scabbard o! 
lus sword clatlciiug dong the stones The 
pnsoneis seemed to diaav omens of good from 
his pie IS int f ice and his kindly alaority 
He huiricd along the ranks, with a kind 
cheeimg woid for many a one Wlien he came 
to 1 he lug thief md his group, he stopped and 
exhorted them ui Itussian I could only catch 
here and there a word The professor intei- 
preted foi me He w is begging the rogues to 
take the thing quielly, to go cheerfully, and to 
give as little trouble .is possible, for them own 
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Goko. Tlie big tiuef clasped bis cbaiaed bands 
before bun k a stataesqne way; ibe rest looked 
all attention, and arranged tbemselves into tbcir 
places. 

Wbcn tbe officer came to the little supposed 
tailor, that individual stepped forward witn some 
supplicatory words. Tbe professor also again 
stepped forward to my aid. 

“ He says that bo is ill and weak, aud can¬ 
not bear tbe fatigue of walking in chains. He 
declares he shall die on tbe road, and prqys 
the officer to allow him to remain behind m 
prison.” 

The officer replied in a kindly mam or that he 
bad not tbe power to prevent his daportation, 
that it was the doctor wb( had that power, aud 
that the doctor bad declared that he was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to go with the rest. The 
little jiale man shrugged his shoulders, looked 
down on tbe ground, squeezed bis bundle as if 
it was a parting friend’s band, aud fell into his 
place with his face eastward. The big Miief 
enjoyed the failure of the sick man’s petiiiou 

“Here comes the priest to give them the 
jiartiug beuediotiou,” chclaimeJ the professor. 

The soldicra presented arms in that lilelcss 
way that the ordinary Russian soldier iircseiil s 
arms, as the priest approached. He was a broad- 
shouldered, coinmou-lookiug man, wearing a 
plain black robe, aud with long blown luiir 
tiouiug over his shoulders. The (jivck Church 
considers tlio crucilis. idolatrous, and be earriei] 
neillicr cross nor brevurv. With no set face 
bill his ordinary grave demeanour, the piiesi 
meclmnically repeated a prayer, and blessed llu' 
jiaitiugmeu. 11 was the funeral service of in.iny 
01 llieui. Tlicy bent tbcir be.ids tiiid jostled for- 
waid to kiss bis bund; even a cluster who wore 
boiiudbytlic wrists to a iouu bar of iionruuulng 
bclwecu tliem. The iron ebauis olaslied, elaslied, 
in doleful unison. 

Tlie w.-iggoiis began to move forward. Tlie 
officer drew Ins sword, aud arranged the soldiers. ^ 
Surely now tbe I’olcs must be coming. 

At that moment a b.md of about twenty oi 
thn-ty men, two aud two, advanced slowly from 
under J,Uc urcb, aud fell into the roar of the 
[irocessiou. I bad already Ic.arncd tit some mea¬ 
sure to distiuguisb a Polo from a Russian by 
bis less oblitpio eves, liy Ids keener aud more 
vivacious glance, by his more oval face, by bis 
more pointed features. These prisoners of war, 
dcstuiod for I be mines and fort lessee of Silieria, 
wore no chains. The iiclier men weic dressed 
almost like Englishmen, in short coats aud pale¬ 
tots, the poorer in caftans and gi'eut-eoats, like 
the lower orders of Russians. Tlie poorer men 
were many of tliem old aud feeble, aud ibeir 
faces bore no expression but that of resigned 
suffering. They bad not tbe beaiing of cri¬ 
minals, but they seemed to eudurc their fate 
With somotbiiig of a fatalist’s resigiiatiou. 'Vriiat 
had these men done f They were too old to have 
borne anus. They bad, perhaps, lent liorses or 
given money to tbcir countrymen; aud, for this, 
they were to be baiiisbod for lil'c, away from 
kith aud kin, home and comfort, and to share 


tbe lot of thieves, murderer, enenues, and all 
tbe scum of Russians great cities, ' 

“Some of these men,” said the professor, 
with no touch of compassion in bis voioe, “ will 
go only to Tobolsk or Omsk; others to Beieiov * 
a few will join the army in the Caucasus, or be 
incorporated with tbe Cossack regiments on 
tbe Kbgbese frontiers; a portion will be sent 
to work at the distilleries at Ekateriuski-^vod; 
others to the fatal verdigris-mines at Ner- 
tchinsk; tbe more refractory Polish students 
and workmen will be enrolled among the ‘ oom- 
pagnics-disciplinaires ’ at Orenbourg; and the 
worst will go to be beaten, and perhaps die, at 
tbe fortress of Akatouia. This last pmee is re¬ 
served for tbe greatest pobtical criminals and 
those formats who have turned robbers and 
broken tbe ban.” 

“ I’oor souls!” 1 said, as the broken-down 
men filed slowly past mo, wiili no shame nor 
guilt weigliing down their beads. 

Rut when the last half-dozen came, I could 
scarcely waste pity on sueh men. They strode 
along With such a dignity and calm dcliaul pride, 
not studied, nor self-cousoious, nor theatrical— 
not like the stage Wallace, William Tell, or Ei- 
delio, but proocodiiig from a quiet, deep, in¬ 
tense, indestructible, changeless bate, arising 
from a hostile religion, from a difference of race, 
creed, mimncrs, aud civilisation. Their leader 
was a young stalwart man of about eigbt-aud- 
twenty, well dressed, with a fur can on bis head, 
and a neat courier’s bag by his side. He walked 
as llofer might have walked to death, heedless 
of the crowd, bcodless of the puuishmeut, of bis 
destuiation, of the journey. Heid erect, eyes 
unfliuehiug, be walked as if he was leading on a 
regiment of heroes to die for Poland, 

The professor winced a little, but all ho said 
vv as, “ Thev are a stubborn jieople those Poles, 
but we shall absorb them.” ‘ 

As they moved forward, we leaped into our 
carriage, aud slowly followed them as they 
eliiikcd forward in a long doleful procession 
guarded by the bayouets. The carts drove on, 
the soldiers marched, the crowd slowly dis¬ 
persed—all but a few sympathisers who fol¬ 
lowed, but without talking. 1 shall never see 
again a crowd of prisoners without fancying 
myself in one of Dante’s liells, with Charon 
driving the crowdiug ghosts back into the waste 
of darkness. 

I stood up iu (he carriage as the sound of the 
chains died away down the Nijui-hJovgorod road, 
rapt iu meditation. 1 felt aluiQsl as if 1 bad 
been left behind by a band of fricuife whom I 
had deserted. A tap of the professor’s hand 
on my shoulder aroused me. 

“ Come,” he said, “ forget those rascals; let 
us go to the nearest trattir (restaurant), and 
you shall taste the cabbage-soup we Russians 
are so proud of. You arc sorry fur the Poles, 
but I dare say your sorrow has not taken away 
your appetite.” 

I could not be angry with the prejudiced but 
exoeUeut professor, so wo went to the traktir, 
and over our soup talked again of Iberia. 








I Bibi)raff toid me »U abetd h. vhidi Uw 

oonvDj I bad jast seen depM imM make ita 
loBjj ffreat jonrney. 

" They need,” he said, “to go all the way on 
■foot, now they go by mlway to Nijoi (Iiower 
Norgorod), and from thence by steamer to Perm. 
After that they walk. Cossacks, with lances, 
]»eoede them, soldiers, with los^cd muskets, 
rralk on both sides. After the female prisoneis 
in ftie first waggon, rides the officer in com- 
awmd; wlHta they rest, and at meals, the prisoners 
sit down in a circle, guarded by the soldiers. 

. The eolonm rests every third day; for this pur¬ 
pose there are station-houses at regular intervals 
along the road. There are also guard-houses 
from Kiow and Sniolemi all the way to Ner- 
tchinsk; where escorts are in waiting to more 
forward with the prisoners. The offieer in com¬ 
mand is responsible for the criminals, and has 
the power of inflicting punishments. If severe 
cold comes on, or when the Siberian rivers break 
up, the convoy waits for better weather. Every 
week a convoy arrives at Tobolsk, and another 
leaves it. In this city resides the committee 
who have the power of allotting his destination 
to each prisoner. Nearly ten thousand prisoners 
arrive, it is said, every year .at Tobolsk. Our 
soldiers do not like this convoy duty ; for, if they 
are behindhand at a station,’they are punisheef, 
and if they kill the prisoners by hun-ymg them, 
they m-e also punished. But,’ with few cxcc))- 
ticms, the prisoners are not treated eniclly. 
The peasants bring the fellows tea and brandy, 
and fruit and dry ush; and travellers who meet 
them give them alms. Siberia is a beautiful 
countiy, full of mineral resources — clunate, 
good as our own— scenery, charming—the moun¬ 
tains- ” 

" All this may be possible,” said I, “ professor, 
but, nevertheless, God keep me, and all those I 
love, from Siberia.” 


THE LATEST NEWS OP THE BOUNTY. 

Bugh’s narrative of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty has been printed so many times, and so 
many thousands of copies exist in lending 
libraries, and in the libraries of clergymen wlio 
furnish their parishioners with hooks to amuse 
them on Sundays and in their leisure hours, 
that there is probably no story which is so 
g^rally known. But, to increase the interest 
with which the statements made in a recent par¬ 
liamentary return will be read, ihc past history 
of ihesyelaaders may he usefully sketched. 

The Bounty was sent out to the Society 
Islands by the government, in 1786, under the 
command of Ciqitain Bligh, for the purpose 
of proeuriiig plants of the bread fruit-tree, and 
comreying tlifm to Jamaica. The total number 
of persons on board was forty-six. Thejdnd- 
ness with which the crew were treated by 
the natives inspired them with a strong dc- 
tke tftxmain there (the version of the muli- 
M^is, that Bhgh was a brute, and his treat- 
ef them unendurable), and at leaet one 


httempt wae made to effect this by cuttiBg nearly 
ttrough the sable by whj^ the ship was a*i- 
ohorea, so that ^e might drift ashore. The 
object of the voyage, so far as the coHebtion of 
the plants was concerned, was sucoeSsMly ac- 
com^hfid, and the vessel wae <m W return 
voyage, when the raptain wae roused,from his 
sleep early one morning to find lieutenant Chris¬ 
tian stanmng beside his cot with a naked cut¬ 
lass in his hand, supported by the master-at- 
aijns, the gunner’s mate, and. a seaman named 
Burkilt. The captain was pinioned, and with 
eighteen others was sent adrift in a boat with 
but a small allowance of provisions. Tim suf¬ 
ferings of the cast-a-ways, before they reached 
the Dutch settlement of Timor, must be too well 
rcmciubered to render it necessary for more 
to bo said about them. On Bligfa’s return to 
England be was promoted, apparently to com¬ 
pensate Mm for the hardships he had undergone, 
and the Pandora frigate was despatched ex¬ 
pressly to search for the mutineers. On the 
arrival of the irigate at Otalieite, she had not 
time to come to an anchor before the armourer, 
who had reinamcd on board the Bounty, palled 
off ill a canoe and gave Mmself up. His 
example was lollowed by fourteen others of 
tlic mutineers. Two who escaped to the 
mountains were said to be murdered by the 
natives. The Pandora w.as wrecked on her re¬ 
turn voyage, aud thirty-four of her crow, and 
four of the prisoners, were drowned. On arriv¬ 
ing ia England t he ten prisoners were tried; lour 
were aequiUed, and six were found guilty, three 
of whom were executed. There remains to be 
accounted for, therefore, only nine of the muti¬ 
neers, of whom Lieutenant Christian was one; 
these having left the others at Matavjji Bay, 
taking with them seven Otaheitan meu and 
twelve women. 

Twenty yeais passed away before anything 
further was discovered respecting those men. 
Ill IhO.S, an American schooner, commanded by 
C.ip(.im I’olger, chanced to touch at Pitcairn’s 
island, widen was supposed to be uninhabited; 
and, to his great astoiushment, bo found it oc¬ 
cupied by Alexander Smith, one of thp muti¬ 
neers, aud his descendants, aud those of the other 
mutineeis who had reached this island with him. 
Folgcr sent information of Ids discovery to Sir 
Sidney Smith at Valparaiso, who duly trans¬ 
mitted it to the Adiidralfy in England. It was 
too busy a time with us just then to pay much 
attention to the circumstance, and the report 
was forgotten. In 1814, two of our men-ofwar, 
cruising in the Pacific, sailed close to Pitcairn’s 
Island, and made out plantations and other 
things, showing that it was inhabited. While 
they were examining those appearances, a 
eanoe came off to them through the surf, 
which pulled alongside, and two young men 
hailed them in English for a rope to be thrown 
them. This was done. In an instant the 
young fellows stood on the deck, and the elder 
announced himself as "hursday October Chris¬ 
tian, son of Lieutenant Christian. He is de- _ 
scribed as being a good-looking young follow,' 
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six feet high, and having a vesry agreeable mW 
thoiviigh^ English face. His companies: was 
some filf-dozen years younger, and was the son 
of anoldier of the mutmeers, a nddsbipmau 
named Toung. 

The aooonnt of the lauding of the mutineers 
on* Pitcairn’s Island may be condensed into a 
very small compass. It was not chance which 
brought them to this island; it was selected by- 
Christian in consequence of an account he hw 
read of it; and on their arrival they found it 
so well suited for their purpose, that they landed 
everything from the miip, which they then set 
on fire. Reserving a portion to reside on, they 
divided the remainder of the island between 
them, and compelled the Otaheitans to assist 
them in culliva-ting it. At last one of the muli- 
neers took away the wife of one of the Otaliei- 
tans, to replace the wife he had lost. The 
patience of the Otaheitans was exhausted, and 
they determined to Trill their oppressors: but 
the women betrayed the plot to the Eiighslimeu, 
who put two of the conspirai ors to deal h : 1 tio 
rest, being spared, organised another conspiracy, 
which succeeded so far that fi\c of (he English- 
mon, among whom was Lieutenant ChrisTian, 
were murdered. Two of flie worst of the sailors 
managed to escape to the mountains, and two 
others, named Adams (Alexander Smith) and 
Young, found succcssfu] advocates in their 
wives. One of those who escaped to the moun¬ 
tains managed to distil ardent spirits from a root 
he found there—though one account says Young 
was the first to do this—and the pair drank tiQ 
they were mad, one ending his career by tying a 
stone round his ncek and throwing himself into 
the sea. Tlic other made so many atteniiils 
to murder Adams and Young, tliut they acre 
obliged to knock liim on the liead. 

Then it was that Adams aud Young begin to 
reflect seriously on religion, and soon kfi to 
work in earnest to instruct the others. -Ymong 
the things they had taken out of the Bounty 
were a Bible aud Prayer-book, and from these 
they derived the means of instruction. Young 
was not spared long to assist in these labours; 
and upon Adams devolved the coiitiniianee of 
the task. The effect of his leaching was so 
good, that, as the young people grew uji, they 
practised the precepts of the Olinstiaii religion, 
and a colony of such virtuous, simple-hearted 
beings probably never existed in the world be¬ 
fore or since as at the time when the captains 
of our two men-of-war visited them 

The two captains sent home a report eoncern- 
ing this interesting people, which doubtless 
wont the way of a great many other reports 
that reached the Admiralty. The next Bri¬ 
tish captain wUo.touclied at the island was Cap¬ 
tain Beechey, who was then in command of the 
Blossom, on a voyage of discovery, lie was 
boarded by Adams and ten young men. The 
population of the island was at this time sixty- 
six, one of whom, John Buffet, who had, at 
his own request, been left here by a whaler, 
acted as schoolmaster. The olfloers who landed 
from the Blossom were treated with the greatest 


kindness, and had an while re¬ 

mained on the isi!md of seeios Wjtii what de¬ 
voutness the Lslanders practised OimBtaiauty'. In 
consequence of Gaptam Beechey’a aeponaA, and 
at his request, the Admiralty sent out the Se-’ 
ringapatam with a supply of clothes and tools. 

This was in 1830. Subsequently the Pitomn 
islanders were taken to Tahiti; but, were so 
disgusted with the immorality of the peoide, 
that at their earnest request they were ta^n 
back. At long intervis reports •respecting 
them reached this oonnt^, which were read 
with great interest by all classes; her Ma¬ 
jesty, it is said, taking a particular interest in 
their welfare. The time came, however, when 
their number had increased so much that the 
island was quite inadequate to support tiiem, 
and the convicts having been removed from 
Norfolk Island, it was proposed to remove them 
hither. What follows is taken from the report 
printed for the members of the House of Com- 
mnns about three months ago. 

Norfolk Island is estimated to contain about 
ten thousand acres. The land is rich, well- 
wooded and watered, aud the climate is good. 
The Queen could hardly have sent the de¬ 
scendants of the mutineers to any place so 
well suited for immediate habitation. The 
convicts, who had been the previous coon- 
pants, had left behind them strong stone 
tmildings, and good roads to every part of the 
island. Sir W. Denison embarked at Sydney 
for the express purpose of visiting the islanders, 
taking with Win a quantity of things which ho 
thom^t might be useful to them. His arrival 
was very opportune, for they were without flour 
or vegetables, except unripe potatoes. He in¬ 
duced a merchant at New Zealand to send them 
a supply of the things they most needed, in ex¬ 
change for wool, tallow, and hides. The total 
number of inhabitants was then two hundred 
and twelve, and they still preserved the remark¬ 
able morality which has always distinguished 
them, since the time when John Adams oecame 
such an altered character, in consequence, it is 
said, of n dream. The governor of New South 
YVales summoned them to meet him, that they 
might hear Hm read and explain the revised code 
of laws he Imd drawn up, which were substani iaiiy 
the same as those he found in force there, as he 
did not consider himself to be a good judge of 
what was best soil ed for a state of society which 
had nothing analogous to it in the rest 6f the 
world. By these regulations, the government 
of Norfolk Island is vested in a cMef magis¬ 
trate and two councillors, all to be elected 
annually by the inhabitants who have resided 
six months on the island; as no distinction (rfsex 
IS specified, it may bo assumed that women ate 
entitled to vote. Commissions are issued to these 
magistrates under the great seal of the ooliayof 
NeWiBouth Wales, and power is given to them 
to enact new laws with the consent of a ma¬ 
jority of the population; but they esimot repeal 
those previously existing. As a otmteast to the 
innumerable laws included in oar statnte-borAs, 
the simphoity of their code is the more striking. 
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Is cases ol dispute, tbe chief qagiskete-eaihsa-* 
vonrs te bi^ the pwtks to m j^eement; but, 
if the parties lefuee be guided b; his adviee, 
he is to sttjmnon bis couacillois to bis assist- 
- a&ce, their joint decision to be final in all cases 
where tbe property in dispute does not exceed 
fifty sbillipgs m value. In cases of common 
assault they might inflict a fine not exceeding 
ten shillings, in cases of a more serious cha¬ 
racter, when the parties refuse to submit to 
the decision of tbe council of three, the chief 
mSgistxate obtains the assistance of sereu eiders. 
Together they are empowered to inflict a penally 
oof oxceediug ten pounds, and the offender is 
to pay it in money or produce. If he have 
neither, the amount to be taken out of him in 
labcjur on the public works. If the offence is of 
a public nature, the connoted parties are ro- 
qoured to pay all costs. 

Tbe attendance of all children, from the age of 
six years to fourteen, at the school is compulsory, 
absence being punished by a fine of sixpence a 
day. The annual payment for each child is ten 
shillings a year. No beer, wine, or spirits, is 
allowed to oe landed, except such as is required 
for the medical store, which is under the chap¬ 
lain’s charge. 

This visit of the governor was beneficial to 
them in other respects. Havmg flocks and 
herds, which had been lauded on tlie island for 
their use wlien they were removed to it, they 
had been living on these and neglected the cul¬ 
tivation of the land, till not one of them knew j 
how to use a spade properly, and were almost 
ignorant of agriculture. Sir W. Denison sent 
them ploughs and other agricultural implements. 
He also iMueed the home government to send a 
man to the island who was something of a mill¬ 
wright and smith, and a vciy good miller. Also 
a mason to put their houses in repair, w Inch were 
getting very dilapidated. The chief benefit he 
conferred upon them, Jiowever, was in getting a 
properly quwflcd schoolmaster sent out to them, 
a Mr. Rossiter, who has proved to be .a most 
intelligent man, and has been of great service to l 
the islanders in a variety of w'ays. On a subse¬ 
quent visit, the governor found they had bene¬ 
fited by his borvioes to an extent which en¬ 
courages the belief that they will continue to 
prosper. Sir John Young says: “ I found 
matters, upon the whole, in a satisfactory coii- 
dition; two famihes, numbering sixteen m all, 
had left the island and gone back to Pit¬ 
cairn’s Island, and 1 was told that three other 
families were thinking of following their ex¬ 
ample. On the other hand, thirty of the younger 
men had formed themselves into u company; 
mid, by clubbing their means, had raised money 
enough to purchase two whale-boats and all 
tbe necessary gear from an American whaler. 
They had thqn entered energetically into bay-1 
whsJing, and had, without any accident, mqjmged 
to kill whales enough to yield fourteen tuns 
of oil, the valw of which may he put at five 
hundred pound*. Encouraged by this, they had 
purchased two more whale-boats and gear.’’ 

The great .drawback to the commercial pro- 


^pori^ of the island was tli© want of an aeoes- 
sibie harbour, but Jt was saM that ibis coald be 
remedied by bksiiag a rook, St an expense of 
about two hundred pounds. The latest report 
of the state and prospects of the islanders is also 
from Sir John Ycm^, and is to the following 
effect: “On tbe whole, I am elesriy of opinion 
that as large a measure of success has attended 
the removal of the Pitcairn islanders to Norfolk 
Island as could well have been expeoted. The 
few acres they cultivate supply them abundantly 
with sweet and other potatoes, and leave a large 
sui-plus for sale to whalers; they have more 
milk than they can drink; the sea teems with 
fish, which they catch in krge quantities with 
great facility; sheep are not dear, and cattle 
and swiue are only too numerous. Their atten¬ 
tion is now turning to the cultivation of arrow¬ 
root, and they grow a large quantity of bananas. 
They have added to the mill saws and machinery 
for sawing boards and shingles, which they ex¬ 
pect to export with profit. The people live in 
security and abundance, are decently clad, at¬ 
tend divine worship regulai'ly, and are moral and 
happy.’’ 


THE CAGE AT CRANFORD. 

IIati I told you auythiug about my friends 
at Crauford siuco the year 1856 ? I think not. 

You remember the Gordons, don’t you ? She 
that was Jessie Brown, who married her old 
love. Major Gordon: and from being poor 
became quite a rich lady: but for all that never 
forgot any of her old friends in Cianford. 

Well! the Gordons were travelling abroad, 
for they were very fond of travelling; people 
who have had to spend part of their hves in a 
regiment always are, 1 think. They were now 
at Paris, in May, 1S56, and were going to stop 
there, and in the neighbourhood all snmmcr, but 
Mr. Liidovic was eoniuig to England soon; so 
Mrs. Gordon wrote me word. 1 was glad she 
told me, for just then I was waiting to make a 
little present to Miss Pole, with vvhom I was 
staying; so I wrote to Mrs. Gordon, and asked 
her to choose me out something pretty and new 
and fashionable, that would be acceptable to 
Miss Polo. Miss Pole had just been talking a 
great deal about Mrs. FitzAdaui’s caps being so 
unfashionable, which I suppose made me put in 
that word fashionable; but afterwards 1 wished 
I had sent to say my present was not to be too 
fashionable; for there is such a thing, I can 
assure you! The price of my present was not to 
be more than twenty shillings, but that is a very 
handsome sum if you put it m that way, though 
it, may not sound so much if you only call it a 
sovereign. 

Mrs. Gordon wrote back to me, pleased, as 
she always was, with doing anything for her old 
friends. She told me she had been out for a 
day’s shopping before going into the country, 
and had got a cime for herself of the newest 
and most elegant description, and had thought 
that she couhi nut do better than get anolhet 
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like it mj pteseat for Miss Pole, as cages 
were 80 mijeh tetter made in Paris than any¬ 
where else. I was rather dismayed when I read 
this letter, for, however pretty a cage might be, 
it was somethmg for Miss Pole’s own s&, and 
not for her parrot, that I bad intended to get. 
Here had I been hnding ever so many reasons 
against her buying a new cap at Johnson’s 
fashion-show, because I thought that the present 
which Mrs. Gordon was to choose for me in Paris 
might turn out to be an elegant and fashionable 
l)OM-dress; a kind of cross between a turban 
and a cap, as I see those from Paris mostly are; 
aud now I had to veer round, and advise her to 
go as fast as she could, and secure Mr. Johnson’s 
cap before any other purchaser snatched it up. 
But Miss Pole was too sharp for me. 

“Why, Mary,” said she, “it was only yester¬ 
day you were running down that cap like any¬ 
thing. You said, you know, that lilac was too 
old a colour for mo; and green too young; and 
that the mixture was very unbecoming.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said I; “ but I have thought 
hotter of it. T thought about it a great deal 
last night, and 1 think—I thought—they would 
neutralise each other; and the shadows of any 
colour are, you know—something I know—Com¬ 
plementary colours.” I was not sure of my own 
meaning, but I had an idea in my head, though 
I could not exjiress it. She took me up shortly. 

“ Child, you don’t know what you arc saying. 
And besides, 1 don’t want compliments at my 
time of life. I lay awake, too, thinking of the cap. 
I only buy one ready-made once a year, and of 
course it’s a matter for consideration'; and I came 
to the conclusion that you were quite right 

“Oht dear Miss Pole! 1 was quite wrong; 
if you only know—I did think it a very pretty 
cap—only ” 

“Well! do just finish what you’ve got to 
say. You’re almost as bad as Miss Matty in 
your way of talking, without being half as go.od 
as she is in other ways; though I’m very lond 
of you, Mary, 1 don’t moan I am not; but you 
must see you’re very off and on, and very 
muddle-headed. It’s the truth, so you will not 
mind my saying so.” 

It was just because it did seem like the trnth 
at that time that I did mind her saying so; and, 
in despair, I thought I would toll her all. 

“I did not mean what I said; 1 don’t think' 
IiIm too old or green too young; and I think the 
mixture very becoming to you; and I think you 
will never get such a pretty cap again, at least 
in Cranford.” It was fully out, so far, at least. 

“Then, Mary Smith, will you tell me what you 
did mean, by spewing as you did, and convincing 
me gainst my will, audgiyingmc a bad night?” 

. "I meant—oh. Miss Pole, I meant to sur¬ 
prise you with a 'present from Paris; and 1 
thought it would be a cap. Mrs. Gordon was 
to choose it, and Mr. Lndovic to bring it. I 
dare say it is in England now; only it’s not a cap. 
And I did not want you to buy Johnson’s oap, 
when I thought I was getting another for you.” 

. Miss Pole fouad this speeoli “ muddle-lieimed,” 
I have no doubt, though she did not say so, only 


’msking an odd noise of peiqfiexity. 1 went on; 
"1 wrote to Mrs. Gbtdon, sAd aifee8 her to get 
yon a present—something new and 'pWstty; 1 
meant it to be a dress, but I suppose XdidnOtiMy 
so; I thought it would be a eap, for Paris w $o ' 
famous for caps, and it is-" 

“You’re a good girl, Mary” (I was past 
thirty, but did not object to being called a girlj 
and, indeed, I generally felt like a girl at 
Cranford, where everybody was so much older 
than I was), “but when you want a thing, say 
what you want; it is the best way in general. 
And now I suppose Mrs. Gordon has oought 
something quite different ?—a pair of shoes, I 
dare say, for people talk a deal of Paris shoes. 
Anyhow, I’m just as much obliged to yon, Mary, 
my dear. Only yon should not go and spend 
your money on me.” 

“ It was not much money; aud it was not a 
pair of shoes. You’ll lot me go and get the cap, 
won’t you ? It was so pretty—somebody wM 
be sure to snatch it up.” 

“ I don’t like getting a cap that’s sure to be 
unbecoming.” 

“ Bui it is not; it was not. I never saw you 
look so well in anythiug,” said 1. 

“Maij, Mary, remember who is the father of 
lies!” 

“ Bui he’s not mv father,” exclaimed I, in a 
hurry, for I saw Mrs. Fit zAdam go down the street 
in the direction of Johnson’s shop. “I’ll eat my 
words; they were all false: only just let me run 
down and buy you that cap—^that pretty cap.” 

“ Well! iTin off, child. I liked it myself till 
you put me out of taste with it.” 

I broualil it hack in triumph fron under 
Mrs. FitzAdain’s very nose, as she was hanging 
in mcdiiatiou over it; and the more we saw 
of it, the more we felt pleased with our pur¬ 
chase. We turned it on this side, aud we turned _ 
il on tli.it; and though we burned it away into' 
Miss Pole’s bedroom at the sound of a double 
knock at the door, when we found it was only 
Mibs Matty and Mr. Peter, Miss Pole could 
not resist the opportunity of displaying it, and 
said in a solemn way to Miss Matty: 

“ Cau I speak to you for a few minutes in 
private ?” And I know feminine delicacy too well 
to explain what this grave prelude was to lead 
to; aware how immediately Miss Matty’s anxious 
tremor would be allayed b*y the sight of the cap. 

I had to go on talking to Mr. Peter, however, 
when I would far rather have been in the bed¬ 
room, and heard the observations and comments. 

We talked of the new cap all day; what 
gowns it would suit; whether a certain bow was 
not rather too coquettish for a woman of Miss 
Pole’s age. “ No longer young,” as she called 
herself, after a little struggle with the wends, 
though at sixty-five she need not have blushed 
as if she were telling a falsehood. But at last the* 
cap was pot away, and with a wrench wo tuarsed 
our thoughts from the subject. We had been 
silent for a little while, each at onr work with a 
candle between us, when Miss Pole began : 

“ It was very kind of you. Maty, to think of 
givifig roe a present from Paris.” 
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uowt but duub flowera,” said cook, touted b; 
tMs alhtjdiKL tb &e cbe^olaeas of tdie street, w 
contrasted 'bitb the -view &om ber ovn kitoben 
windorr. 

“ It’s a veiy good look-out for busy people,” 
said Mias Pole, severely. And then, feming i^e 
wah likely to get the worst of it in an enconater 
with her old servant, she withdrew with meek 
dignity, being deaf to some sharp reply; and of 
course I, bemg bound to keep order, was deaf 
too. If the truth must be told, we rather 
hastened our steps, imtil we had banged the 
street-door bebbrd us. 

We called on Mias Matty, of course; and 
then on Mrs. Hoggins. It seemed as*if iU-luok 
would have it that we went to the only two 
households of Cranford where there was the en¬ 
cumbrance of amau, and in both places the man 
was where ho ought not to have been—name.ly, 
in his own house, and in the way. Miss Pole 
—Out of civility to mo, and because slie really 
was full of the new cage for Polly, and beeuuse 
we all in Cranford relied on the sympatliy of our 
neighbours in the veriest trifle that interested 
us—told Miss Matty, and Mr. Peter, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoggins; he was standing in the 
drawing-room, booted and spuned, and eating 
his hunk of brdad-and-cliee.se in the very pre¬ 
sence of his aristocratic wife, my lady that was. 
As Miss Pole said afterwards, if refinement was 
not to be found in Cranford, blessed as it was wit h 
so many scions of county families, she did not 
know where to meet with it. Bread-and-clieese 
in a drawing-room! Omons next. 

But for au Ml'. lloggins’.s vulgarity. Miss Pole 
told him of the present she w-as about to receive. 

“Only think f a new cage for Polly—Polly— 
Folly-Cockatoo, you know, Mr. Hoggins. You 
remember him, and tlie bite he gave me once 
because he wanted to be put back in his ci^c, 
pretty bird?” 

“ I only hope the new cage will be strong as 

well as pretty, for 1 must say a- ” He caught 

a look from his wife, I think, for he stopped short. 
“ Well, we’re old friends, Polly and I, and he put 
some practice in my way once. I shall be up the 
street this afternoon, and perhaps I shall step in 
and see this smart Parisian cage.” 

“Do!” said Miss Pole, eagerly. “Or, if 
yon are in a hnrry, look up at my drawing-room 
window; if the cage is come, it will bo hanging 
out there, and Polly in it.” 

Wa had passed the omnibus that met the 
tram from London some time ago, so we were 
not surprised as we returned home to see Fanny 
htf out of the window, and cook evidently 
either helping or hindering her. Then they 
both took their heads in; but there was no cage 
hanging up. We hastened up the steps. 

Both Fanny add the cook met us in the pas¬ 
sage. 

"Please, ma’am,” said Fanny, “there’s no 
bottoJn to the cage, and Polly would fty away.” 

“ And there’s no top,” exclaimed cook. He 
mi^t get out at the top quite easy.” 

“Ii« me see,” said Miss Pole, brushing past, 
thinking no doubt that her superior intelugenoe 


was all titat wa$ needed to »&t to rij^ts. 
On the ground % a bundfie, or « Awqw, 

neatly covered over with ealica, no uitug iikg a 
cage for PoUy-Cookatoo than I am Ima cajge. 
Cook took something up between her fiagifiirABd' 
thumb, and lifted the unsightly present &«im 
Paris. How I wish it had stayed there!—but 
foolish ambition has brought p^W to rtdn 
before now; and my Iweuly shiliings are gone, 
surds enoi^h, and there must be some use or 
some ornament intended by the maker of the, 
thiim before ns. 

“Don't you think it’s a mousetrap, ma’amf” 
asked Fanny, dropping her little curtsey. 

For reply, the cook lifted up the machine, and 
showed now easily mice m%ht run out; and 
Fanny shrank back abashed. Cook was evi¬ 
dently set against the new invention, and mut¬ 
tered about its being all of a piece with Fronoh 
things—French cooks, French plums (nasty 
dried-up tilings), French rolls (as had no sub¬ 
stance in ’em). 

Miss Pole’s good manners, and desire ot 
making the best of things in my presence, in¬ 
duced her to try and drown cook’s muttorings. 

“Indeed, I ihiiik it will make a very nice 
cage for Polly-C'ockatoo. How pleased he will 
be to go from one hoop to another, just like a 
ladder, and -with a board or two at the bottom, 
and nicely tied up at the top-” 

Fanny n as struck with a new idea. 

“ Please, ma’am, my sister-in-law has got an 
aunt as fives lady’s-maid with Sir John’s daugh¬ 
ter—Miss Arlcy. And they did say as she wore 
iron petticoats all made of hoops- ” 

“ Nonsense, F.inuy 1” we all cried; for such a 
thing had nut been heard of in all Drumble, let 
alone Cianloid, and I was rather looked upon in 
the light ol a fast young woman by all the 
laundresses of Cranford, because I had tu'o 
corded petticoafs. ' 

“Go mind thy business, wench,” said cook, 
with the utmost contempt; “I’ll warrant we’ll 
manage tb’ cagi without thy help.” 

“ It is near diimcr-timc, Fanny, and the cloth 
not laid,” said Miss Foie, hoping the remark 
might cut two ways; but cook had no notion 
of going. She stood on the bottom step of the 
stairs, holding the Paris perplexity aloft in the air. 

“It might do tor a meat-safe,” said she. 

“ Cover it o’er ■wi’ canvas, to keep th’ flies out. 
It is a Mod framework, I reckon, anyhow!” 
She held her head on one side, like a connois¬ 
seur in meat-safes, .as she was. 

Miss Pole said, “Are you sure Mrs. Gordon 
called it a cage, Mary? Because she is a 
woman of her word, and would not have called 
it so if it was not.” 

“ Look here; I have the letter in my ' 
pocket.” 

“ ‘I have wondered how I ooj4d best firifil 
your commission for me to purchase somblhing 
to the value of’—urn, urn, never miaS—'fa¬ 
shionable and pretty for dear Miss Pol^ and at 
length I hare decided upon one of tie new 
Mud of “cages” ’ (look here. Miss Pole; here 
b' the word, C. A. G. B.), ‘ which are mue so 
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muHi lighter and more elegant )tt Paris than in 
Englano. indeed, I am not sure if thejr bare 
erer reached jt«L for it is not^a month since 1 
saw the first of the kind in Paris.’ ” 

“ Does she say anything ahont PoDy- 
Cookatoof” asked Miss Pole. " That would 
settle the matter at once, as- showing that she 
bad Mm in her mind.” 

"No—^nothing.” 

jRst then Fanny came along the passage 4rith 
the trhy full of dinner-things in her hands. 
When she had pat them down, she stood at the 
door of the diniim-room taking a distant view of 
the article. "Please, ma’am, it looks like a 
petticoat without any stuff in it; indeed it does, 
if Fm to be whipped for saying it.” 

But she only drew down upon herself a fresh 
objurgation from the cook; and sorry and an¬ 
noyed, 1 seized the opportunity of taking the 
thing out of cook’s hand, and carrying it up- 
s^a, for it was full time to get ready for 
dinner. But we had very little appetite for our 
meal, and, kept constantly making suggestions, 
one to the other, as to the nature and purpose of 
this Paris “ cage,” but as constantly snubbing 
poor little Fanny’s reiteration of “ Please, 
ma’am, I do believe it’s a kmd of petticoat—in¬ 
deed I do.” At length Miss Pole turned upon 
her with almost-as much vehemence as cook liad 
done, only in choicer language. 

“Don’t be so silly, Fanny. Do you thiuk 
ladies are like children, and must be put in go- 
carts ; or need wire guards like fires to surround 
them; -or can get warmth out of bits of wliale- 
bone and steel; a likely thing indeed ! Don’t 
keep talking about what j on don’t understand.” 

So our maiden was mute for the rest of the 
meal. After dinner wc had Polly brought up¬ 
stairs in her old cage, and I held out the new 
one, and we turned it about in every way. At 
Ihngth Miss Pole said; 

“ Put PoDy-Cockatoo back, and shut him up 
in his cage. You hold this Frcncli thing up” 
(alas! that my present should be called a 
“thing”), “ and I’ll sew a bottom on to it. I’ll 
lay a good deal, they’ve forgotten to sew in the 
bottom before sending it off.” So I held and 
she sewed; and then she held and 1 sewed, till 
it was all done. Just as we had put Polly- 
Cockatoo in, and were closing up the top with a 
pretty piece of old yellow nbbon—and, indeed, 
it was not a bad-looking cage after all our trouble 
-—Mr. Hoggins came np-stairs, having been seen 
by Fanny before he had time to knock at the 
doOT. 

“Hallo!” said he, almost tumbling over us, 
as we were sitting on the floor at our work. 
"What’s this P” 

"It’s this pretty present forPolly-Cockatoo,” 
said Miss Pole, raising herself up with as much 
dign% as she„could, “that Mary has had sent 
from Paris for me.” Miss Pole was in great spirits 
now we had got Polly inj I can’t say that I was. 

Mr. Hoggins began to laugh in his boisterous 
vulgar way. 


“For PcJly^ha! ha! It’s meant for you. 
Miss Pole—na! ha I. It’s a new invention to 
hold your gowns oat—ha! ha j” 

“Mr. Hoggins! you may be a surgeon, and a 
very clever one, hut nothing—not even your 
professionr-gives you a right to be indecent." 

Miss Pole was thoroughly roused, anff I 
trembled in my shoes. But ms. Hoggins only 
laughed the more. Polly screamed iu concert, 
but Miss Pole stood in stiff rigid propriety, very 
red in the face. 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Pole, I am sure. 
But I am pretty certain I am right. It’s no in¬ 
decency that I can see; my wife and Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam tabfc in a Paris fashion-book between ’em, 
and I can’t help seeing the plates of fashions 
sometimes—ha! ha! ha! Look, Polly has got 
out of his queer prison—ha! ha! ha!” 

Just then Mr. Peter came in; Miss Matty j 
was so curious to know if the expected present 
had arrived. Mr. Hoggins took him by the Ij 
arm, and pointed to the poor thing lying on the i 
ground, but could not explain for laughing. | 
Miss Pole said: 

“Although I am not accustomed to give an ' 
explanation of my conduct to gentlemen, yet, ' 
bemg insulted m my on n house by—by Mr. i' 
Hoggins, I must appeal to the brother of my old | 
friend—my very oMest friend. Is this article .a | 
lady’s petticoat, or a bird’s cage?” i 

She held it up as she made this solemn in ' 
quiry. Mr. Hoggins seized the moment to ] 
leave the room, lu shame, as I supposed, but, I 
in reality, to fetch his wife’s fashion-book ; and, ’ 
before I had completed the narration of the 
story of my unlucky commission, he returned, 
.and, holding the fashion-plate open by the side 
of the extended ai-ticlc, aemonstr.ated tho iden¬ 
tity of the two. 

But Mr. Peter had always a smooth way of 
turning off anger, by either his fuii or a compli¬ 
ment. “It is a cage,” said he, bowing to Miss 
Pole; “ hut it is a cage for an angel, mstead of 
a bu-d! Come along. Hoggins, I want to speak 
to you!” 

And, with an apology, he took the offending 
and victorious surgeon out of Miss Polo’s pre¬ 
sence. For a good while wc said nothing; and 
we were now rather shy,of little Fanny’s supe¬ 
rior wisdom when she brought up tea. But to¬ 
wards night our spirits revived, and we were 
quite ourselves again, when Miss Pole proposed 
that we should out up the pieces of steel or 
whalebone—which, to do them justice, wore 
very elastic—and make ourselves two good com¬ 
fortable English calashes out of them with the 
aid of a piece of dyed silk wMch Miss Pole had 
by her. 

On Thnrsclay, the Third of Pecember, wlil he puhhshed, 
price 4d., 
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CHAPTEK XLIX. 

JtjLIa, as I hare said, went to licr own room, 
wounded unintentionally by a cliancc spcocli: 
sbe sat down sick at heart i and iireseutly opened 
her window and looked out upon the starry 
night, and wondered where Alfred was now; 
that Alfred for whom nobody else had a human 
heart, it seemed. “ Alfred! my poor Alfred!” 
she sighed, and half-cxpoctcd to hear him reply. 
Then she said to herself, “ They all called jou 
false but me ; yef I was right. and now tbcj 
all call you mad; but not I: I believe nothing 
against you. You arc iiiy own Alfred still. 
Wliere have the w-rctclies driven jou to?” At 
this her feehngs earned her away, and sbe cried 
aloud ou him despairingly, and leaned upon the 
window-sill, and the tears ran fast for him. 

Presently out of the silence of the nigbl 
seemed to struggle a faint but clear voice : 

' “Julia!” 

She started, and a ranfllcd scream came from 
her. Then she listened, all trembling. Again 
the voice sighed, faintly but clear, “ Julia 1” 

“ Alfred ?” said she, quavering. 

“ Yes. Pray be cautious; give no alarm. 
The house is watched; bring Edward.” 

She flew down stairs, and electrified Edward 
and Sampson with the news. “ Oh, promise me 
not to betray him!” she cried. 

“ Hut!” said tlie doctor, starting to his feet, 
“ what should we betray him for ? PU cure him 
for you. I can cure any lunatic that has lucid 
intervals. Where is he ?” 

“ PoUow me,” gasped Julia. “ Stay. ITl get 
rid of the servants first. PU not play the fool, 
and betray Mm to Ms enemies.” She sent Sarah 
eastward, and Jane westward, and then led the 
way through the kitchen door into the yard. 

They all searched about, and found nothing. 
Then Julia begged them to be silent. She whis¬ 
pered, "Alfred!” And instantly a faint voice 
issued from the top of a w^gon laden with hay 
and covered with a tarpaulin. “ Julia!” 

They all stood staring. 

“ Who are those with yon ?” asked Alfred 
uneasily. 

■ “ OMy friends, dear! Edward and Dr. Samp¬ 

son.” 


“Ned, old fellow,” groaned Alfred, “you 
pulled me out of the fire; won’t you help me 
out of tliis ? I think my kg is broken.” 

At this Julia wrung her hands, and Edward 
ran into Ihe house for his rope, and threw it over 
the waggon. He told Julia and Sampson to 
hold ou by one end, and seizing the other, was 
up on the waggon in a moment. He fell about 
till he came to a prolnbcrauce; and that was 
Alfred under the tarpaulin, in wMch he had cut 
breatliing-holcs with his penknife. Edward sent 
Julia in for a cai-ving-kiiife, and soon made an 
enoi'mous slit: tlu'ough this a well-known figure 
emerged ini o the moonlight, and seemed wdu- 
derfully tall 1o liavc been so hidden. His hands 
being uninjured, he easily descended the rope, 
and stood on ouc leg holding it. Tlieu Samiison 
and Edward put each an arm under his, and 
hidiicd him into the house. 

After the body the mind. That is the rule 
throughout crc.ation. They oxainiucd, not Ms 
reason, but his leg. J ulia stood by with clasped 
hands, aud a face bcaiiiiiig with pity and anxiety, 
(hat repaid his pain. Sampson amiounced there 
were no hones broken, hut a had sprain, and the 
limb very red and swollen. “Now,” inquired 
he briskly of the company, “what is the practice 
in .sjirains ? Why, leeches and cold water.” - 

Edward offered at once to run and get them. 

“Are ye mad?” was the reply. “Daun’t I toll 
yc that is the pn/c/tce And isn’t the practice 
sure to be th’ opposite of the remedy? So get 
water as hot as ho can bear it, and no leeches.” 

Julia remoustnated angrily. “Is tMs a case 
for jesting?” 

“Deevil a jest in it,” replied the doctor. 
“W'cll then, if 50 must know, th’ opera-daneers 
apply hot water to sprains: now what is their 
interest ? t’ expedite the cure: and the faculty 
apply cold water: and, what is their interest P to 
procrastinate the cure, and make a long job of it. 
So just hold your tongues, and ring for hoi water.” 

J ulia did not ring; she beckoned Edward, and 
they flew out and soon brought a foot-pan of hot 
water. Edward then removed Alfred’s shoos 
and stockings, apd Julia bared he* lovely arms, 
and blushed like a rose. 

Alfred divined her intention. "Dear Julia,” 
he said, “I wou’t let you; that is too high an 
honour. Sarah can do that.” 

But Julia’s blood was up. “ Sarah P” said she, 
‘.contemptuously; "she is too heavy handed: 
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ai^—bold youi tongue i I don’t take my orders 
from you; tben more humbly lo'lbe doctor, “I, 
am a distiict visitor; 1 mtrse.all manner of 
strangers, and- he says I'nrast leave Ms poor suf¬ 
fering kg to the servants.” 

“Unnatural young monster,” said the doctor, 
affecting horror. “ G’im a good nip.” 

Julia followed tMs advice by handling Alfred’s 
swollen ankle with a tondemess so exquisite, and 
pressing it with the full sponge so softly, that 
her divine touch soothed him as much or more 
than the water. After nursing him into the 
skies a minute or two, She looked up blushingiii 
his face, and said coaxingly, “ Are you mad, dear 
Alfred P Don’t bo afraid to tell us the truth! 
The madder you are, the more you need me to 
take care of you, you know.” 

Alfred smiled at this sapient discouii'e, and 
said he was not the least mad, and hoped to take 
care other as soon as his ankle was well enough. 
This closed that sweet mouth of hers exceeding 
tight, and her face was seen no more for a while, 
hut Md by bending camastly over her work; only 
as her creamy poll turned pink, the colour of that 
hiddmi face was not hard to divine. 

Then Edward asked Alfred how in the world 
he.had escaped, and got into that waggon. The 
thing was incredible. “ Mirawculous, ’ said Dr. 
Sampson in assent. 

“No,” said Alfred, “it looks stranger to you 
than it is. The moment 1 found my pistol m as 
gone I determined to mu. I looked'clown and 
saw a spout with.a great omamculal mouth, 
almost big enough to sit on; aud, while 1 was 
looking greedily at it, three horses came into the 
yard drawing a load of hay. 'riie waggoner was 
busy clearing the pavement with his wheel, and 
the waggon almost stopped a moment right 
mader mo. Tliere was a lot of loose hay on the 
top. I let myself down, and hung by the spout 
a moment, and then leaped on 1o the loose hay, 
Unfortnnately there wore the hard trasses 
beneath it, and so I got my S)irain. Oh, 1 .say, 
didn’t it hurt ? However, 1 crept under the liay 
and Md myself, and saw Wolf’s men come iuto 
the yard. By-and-by a few ctrojis of rain fell, 
and some fellows chucked down a tarpaulin from 
the loft, and nearly smothered me: so 1 cut a 
few air-holes with my penknife. And there I lay, 
Heaven knows how long; it seemed two days. 
At last I saw an angel at a window; 1 called her 
by the name she beai-s ou eailli: to my joy she 
answered, and here 1 am, as happy as a prince 
among you all, and devilish hungry.” 

“What a muff I was not to think of that,” Said 
Edvrai-d, and made for tlie larder. 

“Dear doctor,” said Julia, lifting a Madonna¬ 
like face with swimming eyes, “I see no change 
in him: be is .very brave, and daring, and saucy. 
But so he always was. To be sure he says ex¬ 
travagant things, aud stares one out of coun¬ 
tenance with his eyes: well and so he always^did 
—ever since / knew Mm.” 

“ Mayn’t 1 even loo& my gratitude f” whined 
Alfred. 


" Yes, but you need not stare it.” 

“It’^onr orvn fault, ffiss Jrdee,” sMd Samp¬ 
son. “While ye’js&menting hisiprak the crea¬ 
ture’s fomenting his own insensate passion. 
Break every hone in a puppy’s body, and it’s a 
puppy still; and it doesn’t do to spoil puppies: 
as ye’re spoiling this one. Nlist me, ye vagabin. i 
Take ^u? eyes off the lady; and look me in the i 
face—if ye can; and tell me how you came to | 
leave ns all iu tlie lurch on your wedding | 
mom.” I 

Julia .fired up. “It was not his fault, poor ) 
thing ; ho was deeoj'ed away after that miserable 1 
money. Ah, you may laugh' at me for hating ' 
money; bftt have I not good reason to hate it ?” j 
“ WMst, whist, y’ impetuous oracter; and let 
him tell his own tale.” I 

Alfred thus invited, delivered one of his calm, > 
lunriiious statements; which had hitherto been 
listened to so coldly by one oflioial after another, j 
But the effect was mighty different, falling now on i 
folk not paid to pity. As for Dr. Sampson, he ' 
bonneed up verj' early in the naiTstive, and went ' 
striding tip and down the room; he was pale | 
wilh indignation; and Ms voice trembled with 
emotion, and every now and then he bijikc iu on , 
the well - governed narrative with oaths and '■ 
ftii'.ses, and observations of tliis kind; “Why ; 
(linnl ye kill urn ? I’d have killed um. I’d just , 
have taken the first kmfc and killed um. Man, 
our Liberty is our Life. Dith to whoever at¬ 
tacks it!” . 

And so Edward, coming in with Alfred’s dinner | 
on a tray, found the soi-disaut maniac delivering 
Ins wrongs with the lofty serenity of on ancient 
philosoplicr cli-scussing the wrongs of another, 
Julia crying furtively into the tnb, and the good 
physician tampling and rat ing about the room, 
like wllat the stoical narrator was accused of ! 
being. Edward slopped and looked at them all I 
over the tray. “Well,” said he, “if there’s a j 
madman in the room, it is not Hardie. Altcm.” i 
“iladmaul' ye young ijjit,” roared the doctor, ,| 
"ho is no madder than I am.” | 

“Heaven forbid,” said Alfred drily. J 

“TCo madder than pou are, yc young Pump.” ; ! 
This to Edward. “ That’s an ungenerous skit ou I 
his profe.s8iou,” said the maniac. : 

“Be quite now, chattering,” said the excited { 
doctor; “I tell ye yc niver were mad, and nivqr ; 
will be. It’s just the most heartless imposture, j 
t lie most rascally fraud I’ve ever caught the Mad 1 1 
0.x out in. I’ll expose it. Gimme pniMcpapr. 
Man, they’ll take y’ ^ainif we don’t mind. But 
I’ll stop that: these iucoquitios can only be done 
in the dark. I’ll shed the light of day on ’em. 

Eat your diimer, and hold your tongue a minute 
—if yc can.” The doctor had always a high 
sense of Alfred’s volubility. 

He wont to work, and soon produeed a letter 
headed “Pbivatb Madhocses.” Bi this he 
related pithily Alfred’s incarceration, and the 
present attempt to recapture Mm, with the 
particulars of Ms escape. “ That will interest • 
th’ enemy,” said he drily. He voiiohed for 
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Alfred’s sanity at both dates, and pledged him- 
seif to swear to it in a court of law. He then 
inquired what it availed to hate sent one Idi^ to 
Phttlaris and another to Versailles in defence 
of our Liberty, sinee after all that Liberty lies 
grovelling at the mercy of Dr. Pill-box, and Mr, 
Sawbones, and a single designing relative ? Then 
he drew a strong picture of this free-bom British 
citiaen skulking and hiding at tliis moment from 
a gang of rogues and conspirators, who, in Praucc 
and other civilised countries that brag less of 
liberty than we do, would be themselves flying 
as criminals from the olliccrs of jus! ice ; and he 
wound up with a warm appeal to thg press to 
cast its shield over the victim of bad laws and 
foul practices. “ In England,” said he, “Justice 
is the daughter of Publicity. Throughout the 
world deeds of villany arc done every day iu kid 
gloves: but, with us, at all eveuls, they have to 
be done on the sly: here lies our true moral 
eminence as a nation. Dttei tlien .vour ‘fiat 
luxcast the full light of publicity on this 
dark villany, and behold it will wither, and your 
oppressed and injured fellow-citizen he sale 
from that very hour.” 

Ho signed it and read it out to them, or rather 
roared it. But he had written it .so well he 
could not make it bad by deliverj’. Indeed, he 
was a masterly writer of English you mu.st know. 
Julia was delighted; but Alfred shook his head. 
“The editor will not pul it iu,” 

“Th’ editor! D’ye think I’m so grecu as to 
trust t’ auy one editor? D’ye think 1 have 
lived all these years and not learned what poor 
cowardly things men are? Moral courage! where 
can you find it? Eveept in the diokshiuary P 
Few to the world their honest tliouglits avow; 
the groveller, policy, robs justice now. 

And none bat Sanqison dares to lift a hand 

Against the curst corruption of the land. 

Now, lad. I’m off to my iiriiitcr with this. They 
are working night and day jnst now : there will 
be two hundred copies printed iu half au hour.” 

“And m^e, doctor!” said Julia. “Am poor 1 
to have no hand in it ? How cniel of- you. Oh 
pray, pray, pray let me help a little.” 

“Put on your bonnet, then, this minute,” said 
he: “ in war never lose a minute.” 

" But I am so afraid they may ho lying in wait 
for Mm outside.” 

" Then we’ll give them a good hiding : there 
are three of ns; all good inch aud stauiicli,” said 
the indomitable doctor. 

“No, no,” said the pugnacious Alfred. “ Julia 
does not like fighting: 1 heard her screaming li 
the time I was defending myself on the stairs: 
let us be prudeni:: let us throw dust in their 
eyes. Put me on a bonnet and cloak.” 

"And a nice little woman you’ll make, ye 
fathom.” 

“Oh, I can stoop—to conquer.” 

Julia welcomed tMs plan sJmost with glee, and 
• she and Edward very soon made a handsome, 
brazen-looking troEop six feet high. Then it bad 


to stoop, and Edward and Julia helped it out to 
the carriage, under the very noses a policeman 
and a keeper, who were watifliiag for Alfred: 
seeing which—oh frailty of woman 1—the distriot 
visitor addressed it aloud as her aunt, and begged" 
it to take care : which she afterwards observed 
was acting a falsehood, and “ where was her 
Christianity ?” 

Alfred was actually not recognised: the 
carriage bowled away to the’ great printing- 
house ; it was on that side the water.’ Tho fore¬ 
man entered into the th^ with spirit, and 
divided the copy, small as it was, among two or 
(hree compositors: so a rough proof was ready 
iu au incredibly short time: the doctor corrected 
it; and soon they began to work off the copies. 
The foreman found them Mitchell’s newspaper 
list, and envelopes by tho hundred, and while 
the copies were pouring in, all hands were fold¬ 
ing and addressing them to the London and 
provincial editors. Tho office lent the stamps. 
The doctor drove Alfred to his own lodgings, and 
forbade him i o reappc:ir inPembroke-street until 
the letter sliooJd come out in the London 
journals. 

[ That night the letters were all posted, and at 
daybreak weio flying north, south, cast, and 
wesl. in the afternoon the letter came out in 
four London evening papers, and the next dom¬ 
ing the metropolis and the whole kingdom were 
ringing with them, and the full blaze of pub¬ 
licity burst upon this dark deed. 

Ay, stout Sampson, well you knew mankind, 
aud well you knew tlie nation you hved in. 
Richard Ilardic, in tlic very act of setting detec¬ 
tives to find Allred’s lurking-place, ran jiis nose 
ag.ainst this letter m tho Globe. He collapsed at 
the sight of it; aud wrote directly to Dr. Wolf 
cuclosiug it, and 6.a}iiig that it would be unaA- 
visablc to make any fresh attempt. His letter 
was crossed by ouc from Dr. Wolf, containing 
Sampson’s thunderbolt extracted from the Sun, 
aud saying 1 h.at no earthly consideration should 
induce him to meddle with Alfred now. Richard 
Hardie flung himself into the train, and went 
down to liis brother at Clare Court. 

He was fll at ease. He felt like some great 
geueral, who has hiuiiched many attacks against 
the foe, very sucoessrul at first, then less suc¬ 
cessful, then rcpulseil with difficulty, then re¬ 
pulsed with case, till at last the foe stands before 
him impregnable. Then be feels that ere long 
that iron enemy will attack him in turn, and 
that he, exhausted by his own onslaughts, must 
defend himself how he can. Tot there was a 
pause; he passed a whole quiet peaceful day 
with Ids brother, assuring him that the affair 
would go no further on either side; but in his 
secret soul he felt tliis quiet daj was but the 
ominous pause between two great battles; one of 
the father agonist the son, the other of the son 
against the father. 

And he was right: the very next day the late 
defender attacked, and in earnest. But for cer-- 
tam reasons 1 prefer to let another relate it: 
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Bardie r. Bardie. 

"Dear Sir,<“If yon had been in' my office when 
I rcccired your favour of yesterday relating 
deft.’s ruffiaa-Uke assault you would have 
seen the most ridiculons sight in nature—vide- 
hoet, an attorney in a passion. 1 threw profes¬ 
sional courtesy to the winds, and sent Colls off 
to Clare Court to serve the writ personally. 
Next day, he found the deft, walking in his 
garden with Mr. Bichard Hatdie. Having learned 
from the seSwant which was his man, he stepped 
up and served copy of the writ in the usual way. 
Deft, turned pale, and his knees knocked 
together, and Colls thinks he mistook himself 
for a felon, and was going to ask for mercy, but 
Mr. Richard stopped him, and said his attorney 
was Messrs. Heathfield, in Chancery-lane; and 
was this the way Mr. Cpmpton did business ? 
serving a writ personally on a gentleman in weak 
health. So Colls, who can sneer in his quiet 
I way, told him ‘No,’ but the invalid had declined 
to answer my letter, and the invalid had made a 
violent attack upon our client’s person, avoiding 
his attorney, ‘so, as his proceedings arc summary, 
we meet him in kind,’ says little Colls. ‘ Oho,’ 
says Mr. Richard, ‘you are a wit, arc you? 

I Come and have some luncheon.’ This was to 
' get him away from the weaker brother, 1 take it. 
j He gave CoUs an excellent luncheon, and sonic 
i admirable conversation on policy and finance: 

! and, when he was going, says 1 his agreeable host, 

i ‘Well, Mr.-, you have had your belljful of 

1 chicken and Madeira; and your client shrJl have 
1 his bellyful of law.’ Aud this CoUs considers 
1 emphatic but coarse. 

! “ I am, 5 ours faithfully, 

j “ John CourxoN. 

I “P.S.—Colls elicited that no further attempt 

i vjill be made to capture you. It seems some 
I injudicious friend of yours has been writing to 
1 the newspapers. Pray slop that.” 

1 On receiving this letter, Alfred houglit another 
! double pistol, loaded it, lured a body-guard of 
j two prize-figliters, and with lliese at his heels, 

I repaired to OC, Perabroke-streef. No enemy was 
I near: the press had swept llic street alike of 
I kcciiers and police with one Briarian gesture, 
i He found Julia and Edwaid in great anxiety 
I about their father. The immediate cause was a 
! letter from Mrs. Dodd, which Edward gave him 
to read; but not till he hud first coiigvatidated 
j him heartily on the aigis of the press being 
i thrown over him. “ The ’Tizer has a leader on 
it,’’ said he. 

Mrs. Dodd’s letter ran thus ; 

* “ My dear dear Children,—I am coiniiig home 
to you heartbroken, without your poor father. I 
saw an East Indian ship go to sea, aud some iii- 
etiiiol whispered, suiipose he should be on board 
that ship! But, foolishly, I did not utter my 
thoughts : because they call- these instincls 
women’s fancies. But now even Mr. Green 
thinks be is gone to sea, as the town has been I 
ransacked, and no trace of him can we hud. ' 11 


met my cousin. Captain Bazidgette, here, and he 
is promoted to the Vulture frigate, and sails to¬ 
day. I have told him aU our misfortunes, and he 
has promised to overhaul that merchant ship if 
he comes up with her: but I Can see by the way 
his eye shuns mine he has no real hopes. His 
ship is the swifter, but he may pass hmr in the ' 
night. And then he is bound for New Zealand, ! 
not India. 1 told Reginald my poor husteiid’s | 
expression of face is altered by his affliction, and j 
that he takes himself for a common sailor, and 
has his medal still round his neok. Our cousin j 
is very kind, and will do all he can. God can 
protect my darlmg at sea, as he has ashore: and 
in his power alone have I any trust. Any fnr- ; 
thcr stay here is vain: my heart, too, yearns for ■ 
my other treasures, and dreads lest whilst I am I 
here, and because I am here, some evil, should 
befal you too. Expect me soon after this letter, 
and let us tiy and comfort one another under | 
this the heaviest of all our many troubles. | 

“ With sad heart, 1 am, j 

“ Both my darlings’ loving raotlier and friend, 

“ Lucy Dodd.” j 

In the discussion of this letter Alfred be- I 
frayed a slight defect of character. He pooh- j 
poohed the calamity: said David had now a 
chance, and a good one, of being cured: whereas ! 
confinement was one of the common causes of 
insanity even in sane persons. And he stoutly i 
maintained tliat David’s going to sea was a 
happy inspiration. Edward coloured, but deigned 
no reply. Julia was less iiaticiit, and though she 
was too loving and tno womanly to tell Alfred to , 
lus face he was deceiving himself and ai-guing ' 
thus indirectly to justify himself in taking her i 
father out of the asylum at all, yet she saw it ' 
and it imparled a cprtaiii coldness into her re- 1 
plies. Alfred noticed this, and became less con- | 
iideiit and louder, and prodigiously logical. I 

He was still flow iiig on with high imperious 
voice, which 1 suppose overpowered the sound 
of Mrs. Dodd’s foot, when she entered suddenly, 
pale and weary, in her traveUing-dress. 

Alfred stopped, and they all started to their 
feet. 

At sight of Alfred she stood dumbfoundered a 
single moment; then uttered a faint shriek; and 
looked at him with unutterable terror. 

lie stood disconcerted. 

Julia ran, and throwing her arms round Mrs. 
Dodd’s neck, entreated her not to be afraid of 
him: he was not mad; Dr. Sampson said so. 
Edward confirmed her words; and then Julia i 
poured out the story of his w'rongs with great i 
gashes of natural eloquence that might have ■ 
melted a rock, and, as auti-olimax is part of a 
true woman, ended innocently by begging hex 
mother not to look so unkindly at him; and his i 
ankle so sprained, and him in such psdn. Eor 
the first time in her life Mrs. Dodd was deaf to 
her daughter’s natuiul eloquence; it was re- [' 
markable how little her countenance changed J 
while Julia appealed; she stood looking askant ] 
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with horror at Alfred all through that gentle 
eloquent iq)peal. But nevertheless her conduct 
I showed she had heard every word: as soon as 
ever her daughter’s voice stopped she seemed to 
dilate bod%, and moved towards Alfred pale 
and lowering. Yes, for once this gentle quiet 
i lady looked terrible. She confronted Alfred. 

“Is this true, sir,” said she, in a low stern 
j voice. Arc you not insane? Have you iKter 
i been bereft of your reason ?” 

I “ No, Mrs. Dodd, I have not.” 
i “ Then what havt: too do.\-e with my hus- 
I BAND, sin?” 

i CHAPTEU L. • 

i It was a thunderbolt. Alfred hung his head, 

I and said humbly, “ 1 did but go uji-stairs for one 
I moment to wash my hands fur dimier; and he 
! was gone.” 

1 Ml'S. Dodd went on in her low stern voice, 

I almost as if he had not answered her at all: 
i “By what right did you assume the chai-gc of 

-him? Did I authorise you to f.'ike him from the 
place where lie was safe, and under my eye ?” 

Alfred replied sullonli • “He was not very 
safe, for he w.as almost Imnit to death. The file 
liberated him, not 1. After the fire I ran away 
from him: lie follov ed me; and then wiiat could 
I do ? I made the best of it; and gave up niy 
own desires to try and eure him. He longed 
, for the sea; 1 tried to indulge him : 1 hoped to 
bring him back to you siiue: but fate was 
against me. I am the most mifjituiiatc of 
I men.” 

! “Mr. Hardie,” said Mrs. Dodd, “what you 
have done was the act of .i miulmiiii: ancl, if L 
believed you to be anything a inadniaii, tlic 
] sight of you would be niloliTiiblo to iiir; fm 
you have made me a widow, and inj diiidieu 
j orphaus.” 

' AVith this she gave a great shudder, and re- 
' tired in tears. 

]i Alfred rose, pale and defiant. “Tliat is /«t 
1| notion of justice,” s:uj lie bitteily; “pray is it 
I yours, yon two ?” 

“AYell, since you ask my opinion,” said 
Edward, “1 think it was very pre.Miiiiptiioiis of 
you to undertake the earc of my fat tier; and, 
having undertaken it, you ought not to have'left 
him amouicnt out of your sight.” 

“ Oh, that is your opinion, is it ? And you, 
dear Julia P” 

Julia made no reply, hut hid her face, in her 
hands and sighed deeply. 

“I see,” said Alfred sorrowfully. “Evenyou 
are against ipe at heart. You judge by the event, 

I not the motive. There is no justice hi this world 
forme. I’m sick of life. I have no right to keep 
i the mistress of the house out of her own room; 

1 there, I’U go: my heart is broken. No it is not, 

I and never shall be, by anything that breathes, 
j Thank Heaven I have got one friend left in this 
j . bitter world: and rU make her the judge whether, 
I have deserved tius last injustice. I’ll go to my 
sister.” 1 


He jumped up and hobbled slowly across the 
room, while Julia and Edward sat ahilM to the j 
bone by those five little words, so simple, so 
natural, yet so incredible, and to the heaters so 
awful. They started, they shuddered, they sat 
petrified, staring at him, while he hobbled across 
the room to go to his sister. 

As he opened the door to go out he heard 
stout Edward groan and Julia utter a low wail. 
But of course he had no idea what it meant. He 
hobbled down a stair or two. But, 'ere lie had 
gone far, there was a hasty whispering in tlie 
drawing-room, and Edward came after him in 
gi'cat agitation, and bogged him to returni Julia 
must speak with him. Ho turned; and his face 
brightened. Edward saw that, and turned his 
own face away mid stammered out, “Eorget 
what I said to you. 1 am yonr friend, and 
alvvay.s must be for her sake. No, no, I cannot 
come in there with you; I’ll go and comfort 
iiiamiua. Hardie, old fellow, we are very un¬ 
happy, all of us. AYe are loo unhappy to 
(luarrel.” 

These kind words soothed -Alfred’s sore heart. 

He brighteiied up and entered the drawing-room. 

He found Julia staiuliiig iii the middle of it, the 
colour of ashes. Alfred was alarmed. “You 
arc unwell, dearest,” he cried ; “you will faint. 
AATiat have 1 done with my uiigoverncd tem¬ 
per?” He moved towanls her with a face full 
of oonccni. 

“ No, Alfred,” said she solemnly, “ I am not ill. 

It is sorrow, deep sorrow for one I love better 
than all the world. Sit down beside me, my 
poor Alfred; and oh God help mo to spei to 

liiiii 

Alfred began t o fee! diio misgivings. 

*■ Ves,” .said she, “ 1 love you too well to let 
I auy hand but iiiiiio wouiiil you.” And here stie I 
took Ills sinewy hand with her soft palm. “’I il 
want to soften it in the telling: and ah, how can \ 

1 ? Oh, why e,an 1 not throw myself body and ] 
soul lief,ween you and all trouble, all sorrow ?” 

“ My Julia,” said Alfred gravely, “ something 
has happened to Jane.” 

“les, Alfred. She met with a terrible ac- 
eideiit.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Slio wa.s struck by an unfortunate man; he 
wa.s not ill his right mind.” 

“Struck? My sister struck. AYhat, was there 
no man by?” 

“No. Edward nearly killed the man after¬ 
wards.” 

“ God bless him.” 

“Alfred, be patienf. It was too late.” 

“AVliat, is she hurt seriously? Is she dis¬ 
figured ?” 

“No, Alfred,” said Julia, soleimilyi “she is 
not disfigured: ch far from that.” 

I “ Julia, you alarm me. This comes of abutting 
I her brother up. May Heaven’s eternal curse 
light on those who did it. My poor little sister! 
How you weep, Julia. My heart is lead.” 

• “ I weep for you, dai'ling, not for her.” 
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** Ah, that is how they talk when those we love 
Jtte——One .word! I shall netter see my-poor 
little Jenny ag^; shall If” 

“I'e^ AJiwds if you will but follow her steps 
jsnd believe .in Him, who .soothed her last hour, 
and made her face shine with joy like an artel’s 
while we ^ wept aroand; oh dear, oh dear, oh 
dear, he smd he had but one true friend in the 
world. Alas! it is so; you hare but me uow, 
who pity you and love you more tlmn heart can 
utter; my own, my bJlovod, my bereaved.” 

What eonld soften such a shock as this P It 
fell, and his anguish was frightful, all the more 
so that he ascribed the calamity to his imprison¬ 
ment, and mingled curses and tlrrcats of ven¬ 
geance with his bursts of grief. He spumed 
the consolations of religion: he said heaven 
was as unjust as earth, as cruel as licll. 

She cried out and stopped his moulli with 
her hand: she' almost forced him to kneel beside 
her, and prayed aloud for hiui: and wlicu at last 
his agony found vent in tears, she put her inno¬ 
cent arms round his neck and wept with him. 

Every now and then the poor fellow would 
almost shriek with remorse. “ Oh, if 1 had only 
been kinder to ber! if I had but been kinder to 
ber!” 

I " You were kind to her,” said Julia, softly but 

firmly. 

I “No, no; I was alwap sneering at her. And 
Wby ? I knew her religion was sincere: hut my 
1 Kttlc mind fixed on a few phrases she had picked 

! up fiom others, and 1-” He could say no 

more, but groaned with anguish; aud let his 
remorse be a caution to us all. Itercavcd we 
all must be, who live on aud on: but this, be¬ 
reavement’s bitterest drop, we may avoid. 

“ Alfred,” said Julia, “ do not torment your- 
I self. We girls care little about a few sarcasms; 
j it is the cold heart that wounds us.' You loved 
Jane, and she know it well, and joyed in it. 
j You were kinder to Iier than jou think, and so 
her dying thoughts were for you. It was for 
' you she asked, and made yonr father send for you, 
and poor I hoped you would conic. And, dearest, 
her last act was to write a few words to you, 
and trust them to her who she knew loved you 
better than heart can utter. Since it was her 
wish, let us try and read them together, the last 
words of a saint (1 have never scon them), aud, 
if they do not ywove words of love, then i will 
let you think yon were not a good brother to her 
you and ], and poor, poor Edward, have lost.” 

He made a sad sign of assent; and Julia rose 
and got the enclosure. But, as Jane’s last- 
written words reappeared on the scene in a 
somewhat rcmaikable way, 1 will only say here, 
Umt both these poor young things tried in vain 
to read them, and both in turn burst ont sobbing, 
BO that they oduld not: so they held the paper, 

I aud tried to see the words out of their streaming 
eyes. And these two mourners had the room to 
themselves till midnight; for even Mrs. Dodd’s 
1 hostility respected Alfred then, and as for Julia, 

1 she was one of those who rise with the ocotisiou: 


she was half wife, half angel from Heaven to | 
her bereaved lovea- tbrough aU those bitter ■ 
bouiB. \ 

CHAFEEE U. * j 

No life was ever yet a play: I mean, an un- ! 
broken sequence of dramatic incidents. Caljus | 
will come; imfortunately for the readers, h^- 
pily for the read. And I remember seeing it I 
objected to novelists, by a yoimg gentleman just j 
putting his foot for the first time into “Criti- ; 
cism,” that the writers aforesaid suppress the i 
small intemediate matters which in real life ' 
come by the score between each brilliant event, j 
and so present the ordinary and the eitraordi- i 
nary parts of life in false proportions. Now, if | 
this remark had been offered by way of contrast , 

between events tbomsclves and all mortal at- I 

tempts to reproduce them upon paper or the i 
stage, it would have been philosophical; hut it 
was a strange error to denounce the practice as 
distinctive of fiction: for it happens to be the 
one trait (be novelist aud dramatist have in 
common with the evangelist. The gospels skip 
Uftoeu years of the most interesting life Creation 
lias wilnessed, relating Christ’s birth in full, and , 
hurrying from his boyhood to the morcslirring • 
events of liis thirtieth aud subsequent years. 
.Ind all the inspired histories do much the same i 
thing. The tnitli is, that epics, dramas, novels, 
histories, chronicles, reports of trials at law, in 
a word, all narratiics true or fictitious, except 
ihos • wlncli true or fictitious nobody reads, | 
abrjdee the immtcrosting facts as Nature never 
did, and dwell as Nature never did on the iu- 
lerestiiig ones. 

Can nothing, liowcvcr, be done to restore, in 
the reader’s judgment, that just balance of “the . 
sensational” and “the soporific,” which .all 
writers, that liave readers, disturb ? Notliing, I 
think, witliout his own as.sislauoc. But surely 
sometliing witli it. .And, therefore, I throw 
myself on the intelligence of my readers; and 
ask them to realise, that, lieuceforlhpages are no 
measure of time, aud that to a year big with 
strange events, on which 1 have therefore dilated 
in this story, succeeded a year in which few 
brilliant things happened to the personages of 
this talc: in short, a year to be skimmed by ; 
chronicler or novelist, and yet (mind you) a year ^ 
of three hundred aud si.vty-flvc days six hours, I 
or thereabouts, and one in which the quiet, ua- i 
obtrusive troubles of our friends’ hearts, espe-' 
oiaUy the female hearts, their doubts, divisions, I 
distresses, did not remit, far from it. Now ! 
tliis year I propose to divide into topics, and go | 
by logical, rather than natural, sequence of j 
events. . ! 

The Lovebs. i 

Alfred came every day to sec Julia, and Mrs. I 
Dodd invaiiahly left the room at his knock. I 

At last Julia proposed to Alfred not to come i 
to the house for the present; but to accompany 
her on her rounds as district visitor. To see and _ i 
soothe the bitter calamities of the poor had done ' I 
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I i her own heart good in its worst distress, and sho 
I; desired to apply the same medicine to her be- 
j I loved, who needed it: that was one thing : sad 

II then anothiar was, that she found her own anger 
M rising when her mother left the room at that 

beloved kpock: and to bo angry with her poor 
: widowed mother was a sin. “ She is as unfor- 
I tunate as I am happy,” thought Jalia; “I have 
I got mt/ie back.” 

. Alfred assented to this arrangement with rather 

• I an ill grace. He misunderstood Julia, aud 
thought she was sacrificing him to what he 
called her mother’s injustice. This indeed w'as 
the interjwetation any man would have been 
prelty sure to put on it His soreneA, however, 
did not go very far ; because she was so kmd 
aud good to him when they were together. He 
i used to escort her back to the door of CO: and 
' I look imploringly; but slie never asked him in. 

He thought her hard for this. Ho did niA sec, 
i I the tears that flowed for tli.at mute look of lus 
11 the moment the door was closed; (c.-irs .she iuiio- 
cciilly restrained for fear the sight of them 
; should make him as unhappy as his iinjiloring 
j look made hen Mauvais calcul! She should 
; have cried right out. When wc men arc uu- 
j happy, we like our sweethearts to be unliappicr; 

' that consoles ?«. 

I But when this had gone on nearly a month, 
i and no change, Alfied lost palicncc : so he lin- 
; gereJ one day at the door to make a rciiuest. 

] 11c asked Julia to maiTy liiin; aud .so jmt an end' 
; to lliis state of things. 

“ Marry you, child ?” cried Julia, blusliiiig like 
‘ a rose with surprise and pleasure. “'Oh,'for 
shame!” 

After the fir-st tlirill, she appealed to his o.aii- 

I ] dour whether tluit would nol lie imser.alily selfish 
jl of her to leave her jioor mother in her present 

I I distressed coiulition. “ Oh, Alfrcil, io piile, so 
j i spiritless, and inconsolable! My poor, poor 
' I mother!” 

1 1 “You will have to decide between us two one 
I! day.” 

!| “Heaven forbid!” s.aid Julia, tni-uing jialc at 

i 1 the very idea. But he rejicaled doggedly that it 
' must come to that, sooner or latci Then he rc- 
' minded her of their solemn cng.agcment, .and jiut 
! it to her whether it was a moral proceeding in her 
' to go back from her plighted troth'f What had 
j he done to justify her in drawing back from her 
I word ? “I admit,” said hej “ that 1 have suffered 
I plenty for your sake: but what have I done t” 

■ Undeterred by tlie fear of immorality, tlie 
j monotonous girl had but one reply to his iiiulti- 
I form reasons: “ Tliis is no time for mo to abandon 
I my mother.” 

j “Ah, it is hSr you love: you don’t care for 
I me,” snapped Alfred. 

! “ Don’t I, dear Alfred ?” mumiured Julia. 

I “ Forgive me! I’m a ruffian, a wretch.” 

I “Tea are my Alfred. But oh, have a little 
- patience, dear!” * 

■; “A little patienceF •! Imve the patience of 
i Job. But even his went at last.” 


[I ought to have said they were in the passage 
now. The eBUcroacMiig yOilldi h|d g^ed an 
entrance by agitating her so at the door that she 
had to ask him in to bide hex own bhishw from 
the public.] She now gently reminded hinnlwy 
much happier they were than they liad been fot 
months. “Dear me,” said she, “I am almost 
happy: happier than I ought to be; ooald be 
quite so, but that I see you discontented.” 

“ Ah, you have so many about you that you 
love: I have only you.” 

“And that is true, my poor Alfred.” 

This softened him a little; and then she inter¬ 
wove her Ungera together, and so put both palms 
softly on his shoulder (you never saw a male do 
that, aud never will), and implored him to be 
liatiout, to be generous. “Oh,” said she, "if 
you knew the disl ress it gives me to refuse to 
jira auytlimg on earth, you would be generous, 
and not press me when my heart says ‘ Yes’ but 
ray lips miisi say ‘No.’ ” 

Till-' incited him altogether, and he said he 
would not torment her any more. 

But he went away discontented with himself 
for Imving jiolded: my lord did not call it 
“yielding,” but “being defeated.” And as he 
was not only very deep in love, but by natme 
eoinli.'itive, he took a lodging nearly opposite 
No. CO, and made hot love to her, as hot as if 
the .attachinent was just foiming. Her mother 
could not go out, but he was at the door directly: 
she could not go out but ho wms at her heels. | 
Tins pleased her at first, and thrilled her with i 
the sense of sweet and hot pursuit: but by-aad- 
1 ) 1 , situated as she was between him and her 
mother, it worried her a little at times, and made 
her nervous. Wio sjioke a little sharply to him j 
now mul then. Aud that was new. It came | 
from flic iiervc.s uot the heart. At last she ad¬ 
vised him I o go back to Oxford. “I shall be (he 1 
mill of yoiu' miud if we go on hke thfe,” said she j 
sadly. I 

“ tVhat, le.avo the field to my rivals P No, { 
thank you.” ] 

“ AVhat rivals, sir ?” asked Julia, drawing up. ! 
“Your mollier, your brother, your curates 
tlml would come buzzing the moment I left; 
your sick people, who busk on your smiles and 
your sweet voice till J ciivy them; Sarah, whoni 
you pemiit to brush your lovely hiiir, the piano 
you play on, the air you deign to breathe and 
brighten, cveiy body and everything that is near 
you; they are all my rivals; and shall I resign 
you to them, and le.avo myself desolateI’m 
not such a fool.” . 

She smiled, and could not help feeling it wits 
sweet to be pestered. So she said with ma&onJy 
dignity, and the old Julian consistency, 
arc a foolish, unpetuous boy. You «<e the 
plague of niy life: and the sun ot my exisfeitce.” 
That passed OS' charmingly. But prcssntly his 
evil genius prompted Aifted to end«*«e«^ to 
soften Mrs. Dodd by letter, and mduM'%ior to 
consent to his marriage with her daughter. 

He received her answer at breakfast-time. It 
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■was ‘wonderfully polite and cold; Mrs. Dodd 
1 feigned unitjixed surprise at the proposal, and 
I said that insanity being unfortunately in her own 
' family, and the suspicion of insanity resting on 
} jiimsetf, such a onion was not to be thought of; 
and therefore, notwithstanding her respect for 
his many good <iuaUties, she must decline with 
thanks the honour he offered her. She inserted a 
poisoned sting by way of postscript. “ When 
yon succeed in publicly remoying the impression 
your own nelations share with me, and when my 
’ hudumd owes his restoration to you, instead of 
his destruction, of course you will receive a veiy 
different answer to your proposal—should you 
then think it consistent with your digniij to 
renew it.” 

As hostile testators used to leave the dis¬ 
inherited one shilling, not out of a shilimg’s 
wortli of kindly feeling, but that ho might not be 
able to say his name was omitted through in¬ 
advertency, so Mrs. Dodd inserted this post¬ 
script merely to clench the nail and .tantalise 
her enemy. It was a masterpiece of feminine 
spite. 

She would have been not a little surprised 
could she have seen how Alfred rtccived her 
missive. 

He sat in a cold stupor of dejection for a gi.ed 
half hour. 

Then he lifted up his lie.ad, and said quietly, 
“ I’ll get the trial over, and my sanity esiablislied, 
as soon as possible ; and then I’ll hire a yacht 
and hunt her husband till 1 find him.” 

Having settled this lit l ie plan he looked out 
fur Jdia, whose sympathy ho felt in need of 
after such a stem blow. 

She came out much later than usual that day, 
for, to tell the trulii, her mother had detained 
her to show her Alfred’s letter, and her an¬ 
swer. 

“Ah mamma,” said poor Julia, “you don’t 
love me as you did once. Poor .\lfred!” 

Mrs- Dodd sighed at this reproach, but said 
' she did not deserve it. Ko mother in her senses 
would consent to such a nuateh. 

Julia bowed her be.ad sulHiiissivcly and went 
to her duties. But, when Alfred came tcj her 
open-mouthed to complain of her motlier’s 
cruelty, she stopped him at once, and a-sked liini 
how he could go and write that foolish, un¬ 
reasonable letter. Why had he not consulted 
her first? “Ifou have subjected yourself to a 
rebuff,” said she angnly, “ and one from which 
I should have saved you. Is jt nothing that 
mamma out of pity to me counivcs at our 
meetiag, and spending hours together ? Do you 
think she docs no violence to her own wishes 
here ? and is she to meet with no return ?” 

“"What, are yon against me too,” said poor 

Alfred. • 

“ No, it is you, who are our enemy with your 
unimisonable impatience.” 

"1 am not so cold-blooded as you are, cer- 
taiidy;” 

“Humility and penitence would become you 


better than to retort oa,me; I love you both, 
and pray God on my knees to show me how to do 
my , duty to both.” 

“That is it; you are not singlejjieartedlike 
me. You want to please all the world, and re¬ 
concile the irreconcilable. It won’t do; you 
will have to choose between yonr mother and pie 
at last.” 

“ Then of course I should choose my mother.” 

"\niyf” 

“Because she claims my duty as well as my 
love; because she is bowed down with sorrow, 
and needs her daughter just now more than you 
do; besides, yon are my other self, and we must 
deny ourselves.” 

“We have no more right to be imjast to our¬ 
selves than to anybody else: injustice is injus¬ 
tice.” 

“ Alfred, you arc a high-minded Heathen, and 
talk Morality. Morality is a snare. What I 
pray to be is a Christian, as your dear sister was, 
and to deny myself; and you make it oh so 
difficult.” 

“ So I suppose it will eud in turning out your 
heathen and then taking your curate. Your 
mother would consent to that directly.” 

“ Alfred,” said Julia with dignity, “these 
words ai'e harsh, and, forgive me for saying so, 
tliey arc coarse. Such words would separate us 
two, without my mother, if I were to hear many 
of lliem ; for they take the bloom dff affection, 
and that mutual respect, without which no gentle¬ 
man and lady could he blessed in holy wedlock.” 

Alfred was staggered and mortified too : they j 
walked on in silence now. i 

“ Alfred,” said Julia at last, “ do not think me | 
behind you iu affection, but wiser, for once, and | 
our best friend. I dq think we had better see | 
less of one another for a time, my poor Alfred.” ■ 

“ And why for a time ? why not for ever ?” I 

“ If y oui' heart draws no distinction, u hy not, | 
iudeed ?” 

“So bo it then : for I will be no wninau’s 
Slav c. There’s my hand, Julia: let us part 
friends.” 

“Thank you for that, dear Alfred: may you 
find some one \i ho cim love you more—than—1 
do.” 

The words choked her. But he was stronger, 
because he was in a passion. He reproached her 
bitterly. “ If I had been as weak and inconstant 
as you are, I might have been out of Drayton 
House long before I did escape. But I was faith¬ 
ful to my one love. I have some right to sing 
Ailecu Ajoon, you Lave none. You are an angel 
of beauty aud gooducss; you will go to Heaven, 
and I shall go to the devil now for waut of you. 
But theu you have no constancy.nor true fidelity: 
so that has parted us, and now nothing is left me 
but to try and hate you.” 

He turned furiously on his heel. 

“God bless yom go where you will,” faltered 
Julia.' , 

Ho replied with a fierce ejaculation of despair, 
aud dashed away. 
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Thus temper and misiuiderstanding triumphed, patience to look into futurity, and to know- 
after so many strange and bitter trials bad what accidents may happen to ns hereafter, has 
foiled. ^ven birth to many ridiculous arts and inven- , 

___ tions. Some found the prescience on the line? 

' of a man’s hand, others on the features of his 
. GIVE ME YOUR HAND. face; some on the signatures wluch nature 

— , has impressed on his body, and others on hi» 

Manias are remittent fevers which seize the own handwriting. Notwithstanding these follies 

pubEc mind at uncertain intervals. There will arc pretty well worn out of the minds of the 

often ocQur a temporary lull, when a mania is wise and the learned in the present age, multi- 
laid, used up, exhausted, and the symptoms of tudes of weak and ignorant are still slaves to 
its successor have not yet broken out. But it them”—worn out even in the so-called Augustan 
may be assumed as a rule that the civilised age. 

public cannot go on long without some domi- Sir Thomas Browne, fond as he was of the 
nant mania. ■ Manias, by their very nature, arc marvellous, displays no faith in Palmistry. He 
social, gregarious, wide-spreading, contagious turns up the ridiculous side of the question, 

affections of the national intellect. They are “ Great variety there is in the Enes of the hand, 

epidemics pervading, either the whole country. There are also master and principal lines, in some 

or considerable classes and communities of analogy to these, in creatures of five divisions 

the country. They do not exist as solitary of foot, as apes, monkeys, frogs, with like lesser 
cases; for if, indeed, they show tliemselvcs also, and in great variety. These are also ob- 
in the eceentricitics of single individuals, they served in most digitate animals, and variously 

ccaso to be maiuas, and become inoiiomaiiias disposed, as in dogs, cats, Ac.; in fin-footed 

merely. birds, swans, geese, ducks.” The kitchen-maid. 

Manias, like comets, mostly come upon us therefore, wliilc killing her ducks and geese, 

I uuexpecl^y. Some of them, nevertheless, cast may beguile her pensive thoughts by telling 

their flaming tails before. Therefore, altliough tlie'ir fortunes. 

jiropheoies are hazardous, I venture to auiiounce lii 1803, tlie wise and learned are eudeavonred ' 
the proximate coming of a new-old mania which to be converted to mysterious arts which are 
has long since been left to charlatans and despised by multitudes of weak and ignorant 
mountebanks, but which is now rcajipcai-in" pcojile. A. Dcsbarrollcs .asserts that chiro- 
tiiikcred np, repaired, and renovated, wit h addi- maiiey is as true as nature, because it is based 
! tions and cmendalimis, backed by pseudo-soicii- on the liannonics of nature.* He admits that 

I tifle proof enough to shake the most hardened his book was laughed at when it first came out; ; 

• sceptioisib. Fortune-telling, by crossing the but when men saw tliat it was such a big one, 

I hand with a piece, not of silver, hut of gold, is so full of research, q^uotation, and so on, that ! 

I already becoming the mode abroad, il. Bi s- they began to fancy there must be sometliing in 

; barrolfes is being made, so much of by the high- it. ' It has rapidly attained its fourth edition, ! 

’ minded dwellers in German schlusscs, that he wliich is more than its autlior expected, espe- 

I cannot gel back to his Parisian Jiomc ; not- cially in France, for it treats of a science loijg j 

withstanding which he aimouiiccs, in rejily to decried, and which at the first glance appears 11 

namcrous inquiries, his place of residence there, inexplicable. Now, with slight hopes of gaming ' 

and that the price of his chiromaiitic coiisulta- the ear of liis countrymen, he is sanguine as to ! 

tions is twenty francs. I lie coiivorsioii to chiromancy of Germany, and 1 

Certainly, what with siiirits and supernafu- hv-nud-by of England. He is convinced that it ! 

ralitics, we are making great psycliological ad- will come in time. \ 

vaiioes in this our niiiclcoiith eeutury. Wliile That the hand is a feature, cannot be denied, 
all was still dark in If-l-S, Ueiiiiis do Coetlogou In proof whereof, there are two classes of por- 
(Knight of St. Lazare, M.B., and Member of the trait-painters; those who can, and those who ; 
Royal Academy of Angers) published, in Eug- cannot paint a hand — the multitudinous Em- i 
lish, his decided ojimion: “Chiromancy, from uers who stick it out of sight in their sitter’s ’ 
hand, and ftavTvm, divination, is the Art pocket, and the real artists who, like Van- , 
pf Divining the Fate, Tempeiaracnt, and Dis- dyke, delight in working out its beauty and its j 
position of a Person, by the Lines and Linca- individuality. As Physiognomy judges oliarac- 
meuts of the Hand; otherwise called Palmistry, ter from the aspect ot the countenance, so Chi- 1 
This fictitious Art is only prnclised by Gypsies, roguoniy appreciates it from the aspect ol the : 
Vagabonds, and silly old Women; who have, hand. , . . 

however, cunning enough to make the Vulgar The light broke upon M. d’Arpentq^y in | 
believe that th& seven Planets prcdoininale over thiswise: While quite young, ho lived in ^ 1 

the seven Mountains which this Art places in country, and frequently attended the parties | 
the Palm of a Man’s Hand; that the linos given by the great man of tlicmeighbomhood, ] 

therein have a Doctrine of Community willi ----- I 

the length of Life; and that Riches, Acoi- • Les Mystbros de la Main Iteveldset ExpUqnds, | 
dents, or other Eveqts, are to be judged connaitre la vie, la caiacfore, Ira »pti- 

thereby.” tudes et la destinde de chacuu d’apris la senle In- 

Earuer still, in 171 2, bur old friend the Spec- spccium des Mains. Par Ad. Besbatrolles. Quatrihina i 
tutor says (in No. 603) : “ This natural iin- Edition. Pp. 624. j 
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who was extremely fond of the .exhct soieneesj 
and of meobanios in partksalar. Cons^neatly, 
he was visited ^ numerous geometricians and 
mechanicians. His lady (through the'immutable 
few of contrast) was passionately fond of the 
arts, and received nobody but artists. From 
which it resulted that Madame had her recep¬ 
tion days, and Monsieur bis. 

M. (f ArpentigUy, neither matheraatioian nor 
artitt, and wearmg the badge of neither clique, 
indiscriminately attended the evening parties 
ivea both by the husband and the wife. He 
ad a handsome hand, and made the most of it, 

! •complacently indulging in silent comparisons 
; which always turned to his own advantage. 
This led him to remark that the arithmeticians 
and engineers had all knotty lingers, while 
those of all the artists were smooth. The two 
' entire parlies, without exception, seemed lo 
i have adopted, as their bodge, two (lifl'ereut 
kinds and forms of hand. He was struck by 
! the OQiilrast, and on seeking further proof, met 
with it. Ho imagined in people whose (iiigers 
I were smooth, the impressiouabilil.v, the sjiou- 
I ' taneity, the intuition, the momentary inspira- 
i tioh which replaces calculation, (he caprice, the 
I faculty of judging at a glance, whose consequence 
! is a taste for tlic arts. In persons whip knotty 
I fi.igcrs, he found reflection, order, an ajilnnde 
I for figures and such sciences as mccliames, 
i agriculture, architecture, cngincei-ing, nuviga- 
• tion—for overylhiug, in short, whicli ieqiuie.s 
' the exercise of tho reasoning f.icidly. Convinmi 
; on pne point, he did not slop there, hut went 
, on ddmpariiig. .sludyiinr. in'ern'g'iting. After 
I thirty years’ experience, he e^‘:.li:i.-.iic,i a system 
i based on facts, without troubling himself about 
I the causes of those facts. 

M. Desbarrolles goes further. He has fa¬ 
thomed the proof of chiromaiioy to he in-Miigie, 
arttl thereby in “ The Tlireo IVorlds I lie lica- 
vens, tlie earth, and the infernal regions. J!y llie 
material world, we are connected with tiie loner 
world, with tilings infernal; tij the intellect mil 
world, wo hold on (o the earth ; fay the divine 
world, we arc attaclied to tlic ujiper world, the 
heavens. 

Chiromancy, adds M. Ifesh.arrollcs, is en¬ 
tirely based ou the Kalibala. IN'ow, the whole 
of the Kabbala may be summed up in the 
sentence, “ The strongeol magical power is im. 
WIM,.” The first kabalistic prece|)t is, “ What 
you always will to do, you wilt he able to do 
one day or another.” The profundity of winch 
i saying becomes evident by putting it ui another 
j form. "Is there any greater impodinicnt to a 
I thing’s being done than an unwillingness to do 
I it ? Is a man ever likely to accomplish anything 
j which he has no will to aocomplisli ?” The rule 
! applies even to animals. One man can lead a 
I hewse to water, but can a hundred make him 
^ drink, if he wow tP 

The hand is tlie summary of the man, his acl ive 
j microcosm. The index, pointer, or firat finger, 
belongs to the planet Jupiter; the medium, 

I middle, or second finger, to Saturn; the annular, 
ring-finger, or third, to Apollo or the Sun ;* and 


the aurioular, the ear-finger, or fourth, to Mer¬ 
cury. At the base of each finger, just on the palm, 
is, or sliouM be, a Ettle mountain, influenced 
by its respective planet. The hhse or root 
of the thumb is the mount «f V-enus, oppo¬ 
site lo which, and next the ir^st, is the 
mount of the Moon. Between ^at and Mie 
little finger, and separated by two lines irom 
the mount of Mercury, is the mount of Itos. 
Tho hand has thus seven mountains, iniluenoed 
by seven planets, reckoning the San and Moon 
as such. 

It will be objected that the pfeuots have long 
since exceeded seven in number, and that new 
ones are now being discovered every day. But 
if they have hitherto been so hard to discover, 
it was because they are hardly visible, either on 
account of their distance or their smallness, and 
that their influence, consequently, can only be I 
seeond.iry. Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Sattjrn, I 
tire still iho most important plauefs. Uranus, j 
tlirougli his immense distance from the Sun, l 
lo.ses his influence over us. Vesta, Juno, i 
Pallas, and the rest, arc so minute that their j 
iafiueiiec is the strength of flics compared with [ 
that of elephants. All which logic may bo ! 
good; still, I do not See how it connects tlie | 
planet Vomis w ith the thumb, or Aloroury with 
the little linger. : 

Kecji silence, caviller, and hearken to tlie ' 
seer. An overgrown mount of Jupiter produces ; 
superstition, excessive pride, the love of domi- j 
nation at any price, the desire to shine. The | 
ahsenee of the iiioimt eauses sloth, egotism, • 
irriligioii, want of dignity, vulgar tendencies. ] 
Saturn is fatality.. His mount in excess induces 
taoiturnilv, meraneholy, love of solitude, rigid i 
religion, the fear of future punishment, ascetism, i 
romor.s(', and frequently a propensity to suicide, i 
Its absence presages mislbrluiie, or at best in- | 
signifleimee. 

Passing by the two remaining fingers, listen i 
we lo the revelations of 1 he thumb. The thumb j 
represents the creation. It unites in itself I 
generation, reason, and realisation or the will i 
(which in magic are one). The thumb, then, is j 
ilic life, the being, the entire man surrounded ; 
by t he influences with which he must mould his I 
good or his evil, according to the direetiou which 1 
lie gives to Jus will and his intelligence. “ In | 
default of any other proof,” said Newton, “the j 
thumb would convince me of the existence of a 
God.” Tie superior aaimal is in the hand; tie 
man is in tho thumb. AI. d’Arpentigny gives us 
proofs ill born idiots, who come into the world 
without thumbs, or with impotent and wither^ 
thumbs, and epileptic suilerers who, in their fits, 
close their fingers over their thumbs. Moribund 
persons, he says, do the same. 

Magically, the thumb comprises the three 
worlds with perfect distinctness. The firat joint, 
that wliieh carries the nail, gives the measure of 
the will, the invention, the initiative faculty. It 
fe the divine world of the kabbalists. The second 
phalange is the token of logic; namely, of per¬ 
ception, judgment, and-teasouiug power. It is . 
the world of abstraction. The tbucQ which forms 
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tlie root of tile thumb, measures, say the uhiro- 
mantists (who bare' named it the Mount of 
Venus), the tendeney to amorous passions. It 
is the material world. The importance of the 
thumb will also be understood, by observing how 
it is [daced before the other fingers, like an 
officer in front of the soldiers who obey him. In 
the thumb, we have at onoe combined the will, 
the reasoning powers, and sensual love, the 
three prime movers of human life. 

The nailed portion of the thumb, the first 
phalange, is in direct communication with the 
astral light, and is necessarily, from that very 
circumstance, divine. ConsequentliL every one 
who has the first joint of tlic thumb long and 
strong, will have a powerful and energetic will, 
great self-confidence, and an ardent desire to 
attain perfection in every!Iiiiig he does. If this 
joint be too long, the foice of the will will 
aiiftnnt to domineering and tyranny, if it be 
of medium length, there will be no domineering, 
but passive resistance, force of inertia?. If it 
bo short, there will be a feeble will, fieUeness, 
uncertainty, distrust of one’s self, and a dispo¬ 
sition to adopt the opinion of others. If very 
short indeed, there will be an incapacity of rc- 
sistanee, a powcriessness tosiiy “No,” eompleie 
imlilTereiiec, recklessness in the coiieciiisof lile, 
discouragement s, ent luisiasnis, u iiacet unit able 
fits of high or low spirits, brought on, perhaps, 
by a gloomy or a bnlliaut sky, reiigiuus or iiiili- 
tavy iiiithie, unit especially by surroiindiiig cii- 
cuinalaaces, which eumiiiumc.ito liio pitch of 
their own proper kcy-nol e. 

The second plialaiigo represents louie, reason, 
and the faculty of seeing things clearly at a 
glance. If it be long and strong, tlio logic and 
the. rcamn will bo powerful aceordiiigly ; if it 
be sliorl. tlui logic and the reason will lie weak. 

The third phalange (which in reality is latlicr 
tlie root of file tlmiiib, and occupies an iiiipor- 
taiit place, in the fiilui of tlie hand) slio.rs the 
greater or less power of the senses hut ]iari.en- 
larly of sensual, malciial love. Tf it lie eery 
thick and veiy broad, the man will be the slave 
of brutal passion. If it be moderate, and in 
lumnony w'ith the rest of the hand, the man will 
be amorous, but not in e.vcess. If it lie weak, 
flat, and but slightly apparent, lie will have but 
few and feeble sensual appetites. 

To draw a few couscqucuccs from the above; 
The possessor of great force of will (indicated 
by a long aud thick first joint of the tluiml.) 
and of small logic (betrayed by a short second 
mint) will domineer under any ciroumsl anees. 
lie will form strong resolutions, but without 
rhyme or reason, ills life wiil be a siorm iii 
which he will be constantly shipwrecked. He 
will be like a fearless blind man, walking with¬ 
out staff or guide along a rugged path bordered 
by precipices. Ho must fall down them some 
day or other. If he have will and logic united, 
he cannot help succeeding in bis undertakings, 
for he will be gifted witli reason aud resolution 
in equal doses. When the will and the logic 
are of equal length, and' the thumb is long in 
proportion to the other fingers, it is the sign of,| 


a powerful will, since it is baspd on logical 
foundations'. Such a will may even make itself 
dominant, but will never tyrannise. Wien sneh 
a timmb is of ordinaiy dimensions, it means 
passive resistance. 

A person who has the second joint (logie) 
long and strong, and the first (ihe will) short, 
will manifest nmro reason than resolution. He 
will see clearly enough, but will ineessaiutly 
hesitate; he will lay out magnificent plans 
which he will fear to execute. His reason will 
tell him to march boldly forward, but be will 
be kept back by uidecision and prudential 
doubts. He will attempt, and then stop short. 
He may give excellent advice to others, but he 
will never do any good to himself. 

The dissolute have tlic two first joints of their 
tliuiiibs short and slender, and the third, or 
root, very fully developed. 

In the fingers also, the jihulanges which carry 
the, nails belong to the clivmo world; they are 
(he eyes of tlie hand. [Which calls the eyes of 
the star-fish to iniiid.] The second phalanges 
belong to the world ol reason; the third to the 
niiiferial world, as we saw in the tliumb. .The 
I lin'd phalanges vary but slightly in different 
iiidiviiliiiil.s, because thev represent the material 
porlioii of our nature. In general terras, it may 
be staled that lingers swollen or, very thick at 
I lie. base, invariably indicate a taste for sensual 
ideasures Nevertheless, sueh tastes may be 
imidinecl In the influence of the mounts and the 
Hues. Short nails, bro.adcr I ban they arc long, 
and on winch the, skill of llio fingers encroaches 
far, .ilu'in s announce a quarrelsome temper. If 
the person is uatiiraily good-natured at bottom, 
such nails cause him to indulge iu habits of 
mockery, jeering, criticising, aud contradic¬ 
tion. 

Tliese del ails, and others too numerous to 
particularise, make oiio curious to know whit 
It was exactly that our chiromantist saw when 
vouclisafed an inspection of the imperial hand, 
nli'cli warmed Ins luhiiiration and closed all his 
doiilils. “When wc were permitted,” he en- 
lliusiastioally exclaims, “to see the hand of the 
most extraordinary man of onr age, the hand 
nliicli guides the epoch, did we not behold it 
so well balanced that it is destined by the neocs- 
sily of the laws of harmony to restore equili¬ 
brium to the world ? Hid we not discover in 
it tlie signs of a superbanian sagacity and in- j 
tclligcnco ivbicli, in spite of our innumerable j 
e.vperiouccs, we have never beheld elsewhere f” | 
The seer, it isrumoui-cd, also saw the empress’s | 
li.nid, but was nut allowed to examine the i 
Priuce IiuperiaTs. 

There are Lines to be studied, weighed, 
and accounted for. Tlic. Liue of the Heart 
runs across the band, nearest to the base of 
the fingers. It should bo clcai? decided, well- 
coloured, reaching the mount of Jupiter. It 
tlicn signifies a good heart, strong and happy 
affection. If broken up into several fri- 
monts, it is inconstancy in Jove and friend¬ 
ship, contempt of women, even going so far as 
to insult them. The liue mnniiig parallel to 
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nearer the vrlst, is the Line of the Head. If a line, or by other- marks as transrerse stripes, 
the lines of the heart and the hdhd join each crosses, stars, on spots where their influence 
other brtween the forefinger and thumb, it is a becomes pernicious. Iren when all the lines 
had sign—the presage of a violent death, if concur in announcing a danger, that danger 
occurring in both hands. The head and the still may be, it not avoided, at least, rendered 
I heart are led captive by life, by instinct. The less temble by the will and by prudence placed 

1 man puts a bantege over his eyes while walking at the service of the will. Herein lies the great 

! close to precipices. M. DesWrolles, by the use (and charlatanism) of chiromancy. 

I way, appears rather fond of precipices. If the In this, as in every other art, we are told, the 

I line of the. heart join the line of the head under leading rules can be indicated; BOT they are 

I the Saturnian finger, it becomes the sign of a incessantly modified, because diversity, taking 

I violent death, Saturn being falality. A hand its source from unity, is the law of nature. 

I without a line of the heart, is bad faith, tnali- You say, “A man;” but there are a hundred 

I ciousness, aptitude for miscliicf, iron will, and thousand different men: you say, “A tree;” 

I premature death. but there* are a hundred thousand different 

The Line of Life surrounds the base of the trees. 

I thumb, the mount of Venus. 1111011 it is long. Thus, the mounts of the hand are rarely in 
j well formed, and bright coloured, it announces their proper place, at tlic root of their respective 

I a long and happy lilo, exempt from .serious ill- fingers. But as nothing in the hand is without 

nesses; it is also the sign of a kindly temper, its meaning, the dis))lacemcnt of the nionntsAas 

When pale and broad, it denotes bad hcall.!i, evil also its significance. The mounts, at the base 

instincts, and an envious disposition, lircadtli of each finger, resume, as we have seen, the 

and paleness always influence lines unfavour- aptitudes or the instincts with which each one 

ably; opposite qualities are coiiffircd by long, of the lingers is inspired by the influence of a 

well-coloured lines. A short line of life is a corresponding planet; whieli planet is indicated 

brief span of existence. A double line of life is by the name of the mount. Consequently, the 

an extra allowance of longevity. mounts n hich arc in more vehement correspond- 

' The Saturnine Line, riumiug from the mount eiice with a )ilanet, will exercise on the ueigh- 
of Saturn towards the wrist, is destiny, fatality, bouring mnuiils a stronger attraction. Sonie- 

Its combinations are mullirohl,niiisiiig from the times they will entirely absorb them; and 

I height of good forluiic to iiievitahle death upon consequcnily, a mount, by appi'oaching or in* 

i the scaffold. Cliiromanlisls, tliorefore, out of cliuing towauls another stionger mount, will 

kind consideration, often refrain fuim telling carry over to it its instincts, -which will be 

i their clients all they sec. Hands without a modified by the leading instinct of the planet 

j Saturnine belong to insignificant beings. The (or of its representative mount) which attracts 

; Esquimaux, for the most part, have no Satur- it. 

i nine; theirs is a vegetative life, slowly dragged If, for instance, the mouut of Jupiter inclines 

j on through the rigorous seasons of tlieir tedious towards the mount, of Saturn, it is a sad, grave, 

year. M. Serras, a celebrated anlhrcpologist, and sometimes btal modification of the iiiclina- 

(SrenlUsserts that the Satuniiiie, wliich tie calls tioiis iiisjurcd by Jupiter. It is often a noble 

the Caucasian fold, is found only in individu.-ils desire to succeed iu scieiiee, tlicology, or aea- 

of the white race of mankind and its varieties, demic aiiibilioii, according to the siguificatious 

, The Hepatic Line, or Line of flic Liver, rims of the other siguaturcs of the liaiiti. If it is tlie 

j from the moniit of Venus to the mount of Mcr- mount of Saturn wliieli iiiclmes towards the 

cury. The Bing of Venus is a semicircnlai- moimf of Jupiter, it is .ambition nhich gets the 
'! Line enclosing the mounts of Saturn and upper baud of science; it is a desire to shine in 
I Apollo. It betrays more secrets than I dare serious matters, to acquire a reputation for 
I tell. _ austerity or learning, even without deserving it. 

' Chiromancy, like oilier modes of divination. It also announces celebrity, iiolorieU mingled 
i leaves the chiromancer many a loophole of with luisfortuiie, brought oii, either of them, by 
I escape, many an opportunity of embroidering ovenvccning pride. The lines are tlie sensitive, 

I the web of the human piilm with aroidcnial intelligent portion of chiromancy; they modify 
ornamentation, si^gcstcd possibly by some the actions of the mounts, and the Saturnine 
'! lucky piece of private iiifoim.-itioii. Tlius, a suffices, and more, to replace the mount of 
jj broken line, or any other menacing circimislaiice Saturn iu a hand. But—the cool looker-on 
I of the kind, is not fatally bad unless it is re- would say—with such a nice balancing of lines 
,i peated in both hands; in the contrary case, one and mounts, it is possible to read, in any band, 
!j band almost always corrects the miiligiiaut iu- any character and any destiny. If M. D. prae- 
j flucnce of the other. One single unfavourable rises cliiromaiicy in' sincerity .and good faith 
j siga does not suffice to announce a catastriqilio; (w hich is not deiiictl), he certainly gives danger- 
! iliere must b» a combination of several fatal ous hints to a hundred uiiitators who will exercise 
signs. One isolated adverse mark is the pre- the art quite otherwise, 
i sumption of an untoward event, a warning of M. Desbarrolles has a rival fortune-teller, 

I a danger which will present itself, but which who beats him hollow. One M. Collonges can 
j may be avoided by consulting the causes— tell the age and temperament of individuals 
always indicated in Ihe hand by the exqess qf I presented to liim; he pronounces whether 
such or such a mount, the form of such or such | they are, fatigued or not, sick or well; be 
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states whether a disease is serious or trifling, 
if death be near, and if death be real or only ap¬ 
parent. And, to ascertain all these particulars. 
It suffices to place in his ear a finger, or a toe, 
of the individual to be fortune-toH. He then 
hears a continual buzzing sound proceeding 
froin the finger, interrupted at intervals by 
chirpings and crackings as of sparks, which tell 
the gifted listener all he requires to know. If 
a dead person’s finger or toe be employed, no 
such ■oracular sounds are heard; all is still; the 
corpse has no further fortqne to tell. 


I • 

I MILITARY MISMANAGEMENT. 

'■ Aboui seventeen years ago, I went through 
a short campaign with Fiench troops in Algeiia, 
an account of which was published in House¬ 
hold Words.* At the period of my wanderings 
' in Gallic Africa 1 made seveial notes resjioct- 
; ing various matters connected with the troops 
1 in that colony, and those notes I have still 
by md. On referring to them, I find tliat 
I the average yearly mortality among the soldiers 
; during the first filteeii years—from 1831) to- 
1 1843—during which the Frencii ocoupied the 

country, was 29.7 per thousand, iuelusivc of 
men killed m act ion, or w ho died of wounds 
received on the field of battle. This is con¬ 
siderably less than half the average mortality of 
our troops in India, which the late Paiiitary 
Coiumissioners’ report has shown to he (17.9 per 
thousand. It may I'aiily be asked, what cau'-es 
i so vast a difl'erencc lu the deaths among the 
' troops of the two nations serving in these couii- 
i tries? India is, m truth, a hot jdaee, but 
I Algeria is not a cool one; and, in India, tiry 
i much greater expense is incuricd with atiew 
j to keepuig troops healthy, than Algeria. I, 
who write these line.s, have served iiinvaiils id' 
fiftecu years in India, and should know sonie- 
I thing of the climate, as well as of the working 
I of the military system in tlnit land In India, 

' too, we have many times lost niiinbcrs of men 
in action, but our canqiaigns hate by no means 
' been so frequent as those ol the FrciicliiiiAlgeiia 
during the first fifteen years of their oceiqiinioii 
' "of that colony. Moreover—at any rale until 
the great mutiny of IS57—w henever any great 
: engagement took place in India, by far the must 
! numerous troops employed were'nativc troops, 

I and consequently the iiunibcr of men killed 
was very much greater among them than 
among English soldiers; whereas, the ciiornious 
average mortality of 67.9 per thousand relates 
only to our own countrymen. The question as 
! to how such mprialily can be prevented—or 
the inquiry as to what are the real causes of it— 
is of vital importance to England, if only as a 
matter of £ s. d., to say nothing of higher and 
more humane considerations. 

No one who has served in India can say .that 


• • See A Campaign with the French, in vol. xiv., 

page 49, HeasehoJd Words. 


our soldiers die in cantonments or barracks from 
want of looking after, or from oyer-lvqrk. The 
care taken of them may be injudicious, md 
may be calculated to cause the very result which 
it IS meant to prevent, but we must not deny • 
that—by the regimental authorities and medical 
officers, at any rate—-the health of the men is 
held to be a matter of primaij consideration. 
During the meeting of the British Association 
at Newcastle in September last, this subject was 
brought under discussion, and I observe that 
nearly every one of the speakers assigned a dif¬ 
ferent cause for the existingevil. Some,laidthe 
blame on the intemperance and vice of the men; 
others, on the bad climate and the heat of the 
country ; many, on the “ ill-ventilated baiTacks, 
with filthy cesspools in the midst of them,” in 
w'hicli the men arc obliged to live; but none of 
(liesc do I hold to he the reason for the enormous 
uunibcr of deaths, by which a whole regiment, 
a thousand strong, is completely swallowed I 
up 111 from fourl con to sixteen years. I main- I 
tain that the intemperance of our soldiers 
in India is not greater than that of French 
regiiiicuts stationed in Algeria; and whatever 
amount of drunkenness exists is much more 
the effect of the idle life the men are forced to 
lead tli.m the cause of their sickness. Tliat 
India IS hy no means as healthy as Great 
Jiiitiiin, or that the heat of the climate is very 
great, no one will deny, but neither the one 
nor the other of these reasons would account for 
the iiiorlality lately brought to light by the I 
Sanitary Coiniiiissiouers’ report. In the first 
place (ho English regiments in India are seldom 
stationed in unlieallliy localities, nor are the 
men allowed to expose tlicinsclves to the heat 
of the sun. The officers, most of whom expose 
theiiiselvcs very much in shooting or hunting, do | 
not die ill any thing like the proportion of the | 
men. Moreover, I have always remarked thaf j 
the men arc never so healthy as when on the I 
line of march, or in camp, when they are mqph ■ 
iiioro exposed to the iieat than in harraeks or j 
qiiai tci s. Nor do I at tribute so mnch of the evil i 
to faulty barracks. Although much might be I 
done to improve those buildings, I have seen i 
far worse ventilated barracks in England and j 
Ireland, than I have in the East; and of late 1 
vears there has been a vast improvement in j 
ban ack accommodation tlivougbout India. And | 

I may here notice a singular fact connected with I 
(he mortality of our troops in India, which is, 
that I have remarked almost invariably that the 
number of admissions to hospital are greater, 
and the deaths are far more numerous, in regi¬ 
ments where the commanding officers take the 
gicatcst care to prevent men driiikiiig more 
t ban a certain quantity of liquor at the regi- j 
mental canteens, and where there are most | 
“check roll calls” in the day to keep the men j 
out of the sun. ; 

What, then, can bo the true cause of such ‘ 
vast sickness and so great a mortality among i 
men who arc selected from the most healthy of 
their class when they leave England, and who ^ 
land in'India as strong as on the day when tjiey j 
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embarked P I hold the reasen—the original 
reason*-4o lie lar more o{ a moral than a phy^ 
sieal kind, or at any rate that moral reasons 
form the causes, ■while the physical reasons 
' irtich most persons regwd as the causes, are 
simply the eneels, of file evil. Our men in 
India have too little to do, and idleness in India, 
i as in every other part of the world, is the cause 
of evil, even to the prostration of nearly all 
physical energy. 

Take the daily life of an English soldier in India. 
It is one of enforced idleness. By seven o’clock 
in the morning, his drill and duty for (ho day are 
. over. Ho has no fatisrue or cooking duty to do; 
all that, is done for him by the native servants 
of his troop or company. lu some rcginiciils 
he does not even clean his arms; and I have 
known cavalry corps in wliicli tiiC grooming of 
the horses was done by native syces: tlio men 
I merely looking on or making liclieve to brush 
I the horses’ manes and tails during st able hours. 

I By eight o’clock the breakfast-lime i.s over, and 
! from that time until one the imni have nothing 
' whatever to do but to lounge on tlunr cots .and 
; sleep away the forenoon. From dniiicr to cvciimg 
1 parade, or stable liour, the men arc siniiliniv 
' without any occuiiatiou. Tiio^o who iiould 
' like to go out shooting, are I'orinddcii, as it is 
supposed that exposure to tlm sun is injurious 
to health. It is true that in most regiments 
I there are libraries for t he men: liiit liow many of 
'; tlie latter can read, or of tliosi n lio can i end how 
■ 1 many do so; how many arc l lierc who care to i-ead 
hour after hour and day all or day? To drive 
i, away the ennui caused by a hot eliniatc, the 
' men require phybieal as well as menial work, 

! and this physical woik should liuvc au ohjoet in 
it, or the men will not take to it in earnest. 
I have seen in some regiments in India, large 
buildings erected in wliieli all kinds of games 
and gymnastics wore cneonraged, to as to kec]i 
the men engaged during ihc heat of tiie dav. 
See far as it goes, this plan is good, but all 
play is no iiiorc benclicia! than all work. 

1 These msikcsliifts to gue the men oecup.ation, 
i do very well for a tunc, but they soon die a 
i natural death. Nolliing can be beilcr than 
I athletic games and gymn.istics for soldiers, 

I but these should be ni hoars of play, not, m 
I hours of work; and this reminds me bow I 
j observed the men of the French army occupied 
j in Algeria when not engaged in their military 
i duties. 

I In the French army, evdry recruit i,s supposed 
I to know a trade on joining tlic army. If lie has 
1 not yet learnt a trade, he is taught some occupa- 
j tiou after joining liis corps. Should ho be igno- 
j rant of reading and^ writing—pr, knowing these, 

I should he wish to Improve his education, so as 
: to qualify himself for promotion—he goes to 
! the regimentA school for four hours every day 
when lie is not on guard or on fatigue duty. 
Once his schooling is over, he is put to work at 
some trade or handicraft: or should he not know 
one, he is put to learn one. In evoty French 
regiment, there are regular gangs of buiehers, 
bstoai; cooks, carpenters,' masons, gardeners, 


builders, iabonrers, leart^tivers, -watchmakers, 
silversmiths, taiiors, shoemakers, blacksmitlis, 
and what not. All these trades or handicrafts 
are under their regular head men, and every 
soldier when he can work, mi^v, and does, gain a 
certain sum per day, by working fa the shop of 
his trade. In Algwia, the whole of the govern¬ 
ment work is done by these militsry artisans, 
who, as well as the state, are gainers thereby. 
The men thus earn extra pay, and the govern¬ 
ment get work done better and cheaper than they 
could do by employing the people of the country: 
besides treasuring up the vast advantage of al¬ 
ways Imving a corps of workmen at command. 
The .system of regular orgauised workmen is 
the true secret why the French army get on so 
well when on service. In the English army we 
have nothing of the kind, except as regards the 
tailors and shoemakers, and (in cavalry regiments) 
the saddlers and farriers. There are many ^ood 
workmen « ho enter oUr ranks, but, through want 
of praetiee, they soon forgct'what I hey knew, lu |, 
A Igiers, I have seen a whole pile of barracks, i, 
large enough to contain three thomsand men, j' 
flint was built entirely by a regiment of the 'i 
line, fiom the digging of llio foimdatioiis to the '| 
nmkiiig of class lor itic barrack windows, and not !! 
a day’s drill or maiueuyring had been neglooted . 
wlii'e the work was going on. Throughout |j 
Algeria, miles upon miles of excellent public | 
roads have been made entirely by the troops: i| 
ihe nicti being paid a small additional sum by ;; 
(be state, while so employed. Thus the govern- ‘| 
mem. g.amed by getting their work better and it 
very much cheaper done than could have been ij 
ctrecled byprivaU- contractors, while the troops l' 
gained a very comfortable addition to their re- 
guhir pay. I don’t say that out-door work of ^ ] 
this nature could be carried on in India at all sea- ‘ 
sons of i.lie year without inoie or less detriment ' i 
to the health of tlie men; hut I ani very certain I; 
that it rould be done for several mouths in the |' 
Upper i’rovinccs and other parts, and that the ' 
men would look upon the ehaiige as the greatest 
blessing—ns allbiding them a most wholesome 
relief Irom the dreadful monotony of cantonment 
life. What would be easier than for a regiment 
to go under canvas every year, and move to ; 
wheresoever its services might be wanted for. j 
road-making, bridge-budding, pr other such 
work ? The men would gain in health, in pocket, 
and,above all,in thitt knowledge how to overcome 
difficulties on actual service which so distin¬ 
guishes the Frencli army. Wiien one of our 
Anglo-Indian regiments takes the field the men 
arc as helpless as babies, 'fhey have been so long 
accustomed to have everything done for them by 
their cook-boys and other native servants, that I 
they can do nothing for themselves, save clean | 
their clothing and arms, and not ^ways that. 
They can and do fight well, but this is not all that !' 
is required of a thorough soldiet. Ho is obliged ' 
to work at every other trade in turn. We repeat 
what was said in a former paper, “The handi- ; 
craft trade a man has been brought up to, his 
peculiar fitness fdr obe oooimation more than • 
another, even the hobby which it pleases him to 
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ride, »re aUawept into the general fund, as eon- 
tribijtions of labour.” Surely here are golden 
rules for militsry obsermoe, and which we 
' ouglit not to be above copying of our neigh¬ 
bours. If ever an army wanted an entire and 5 
j radical reform in this respect, it is our army 
I in India. We drive our soldiers in that country 
j into all kinds of vice and intemperance, by 
. the do-notliing life which we force them 
to lead. And this, with the fact before our 
1 i eyes, that so long as a man is properly clothed, 

I and his head protected from the sun, those per- 
I sons who are actively employed in the open air 
j are invariably the most healthy. Algeria is 
quite as hot during the summer luoiifiis as any 
part of inelia that 1 have been in; yet the 
French soldiers in that colony labour at all kinds 
of handicraft in and out of doors, without detri¬ 
ment to themselves, and with a far simdler 
j amount of mortality than obtains among our 
I European troops in India, 
i Let any one who wishes to know the .'imount 
of baggase, and the niimhcr of canip-i'iilloMoi's 
j which follow our armies into the licld ui India, 

I read Mn. Rtjsseli.’s Diary m Indi.a, recording 
i what he s.aw in I hat country during tlic cani- 
I paigns under Lord Clyde, wliicli followed tlie 
j mutiny of 1S57. Tlie natiic cooks, wuslicrmni, 

' grooms, tent-pitchers, and ilic liuiidrcd otiicr 
I nal ives who follow tlie sohlier wlienevt r he goes 
into earnp—each individual native taking with 
. liim his wife and olnldreii, and oltcii his lallicr, 
mollicr, uncles,ami brothers—exceed all beliel. 
they seem to ho more inimcioiis lluui the sands 
; oftlic sea. Nor is the evil of this iinmciisc fol- 
' lowing eonfincd to the eaiiiji-followcrs llicni- 
I selves, for Ihesc, ni their tom, iiinst have tlieir 
i followers. In aildilion to the eomimssanal that 
! feeds the troops, each corps must have, a large 
I bazaar establishment to feed its followers. Tlie 
I extent and ramifications of these hangers-on 
j in.ay be in some degree eoneuved, wlicu I men¬ 
tion that, during one i.f onr campaigns in Al- 
ghanistan, although tlie followers weie reduced 
to the lowest possible ininibcrs, there were 
European regiments 1 hat counted no less than 
seven native camp-followers to every elleclivc 
English soldier. Alaiiy old Indians will say tliaf 
our men could not dispense w ith these native ser¬ 
vants, and that if they attempted themselves to 
do the menial work of the barnieks t heir hcaltli 
would suffer. Now, 1 am an old Indian, and 
have^ seen service in the Punjab, in Af¬ 
ghanistan, and ill other conntries; and I alto¬ 
gether deny that our English soldiers would 
suffer, even if deprived of all their native ser¬ 
vants. to-monow. iSuroly our men arc not 
more helpless than Frenchmen! And 1 liave seen 
a brigade of the Jatter take the field for mouths 
in the burning plains towards the frontier of 
Morocco—a far hotter climate, with far fewer 
resources than any 1 have marched through in 
India from Peshawurto Calcutta—^not having 
with them more oamp-followers than they would 
have in Europe. The average number of non- 
• combatants with a French'cenumu in the field in 
' Algeria, is less than one per cent of the soldiers 


present, and these are aeatiy all euttiers or 
shopkeepers, who are allowed fa/iaJlow the 
troops and sell odds and ends of confort -to the 
men. In oar Anglo-Indian camps, the nwber 
of oamp-followors is something lie seven or' 
eight hundred—I have known it as high as eleven 
hundred^—per cent more than the fighting men! 

In other words, where the Frenth in Algeria 
take one camp-follower in the field, wo take &om 
seven to eleven hundred! 

Our military legislators need not'go far to 
learn why campaigning in India is ruinous 
work. When every company of a hundred | 
men requires somettiing like a Ihousaud fol- i 
lowers to administer to their comforts, no 
wonder that we have often to extricate onrsrives 
from difficulties with little credit or hononr. 
According to the last army estimates, the 
number of English soldiers now serving on the 
Indian estahli.shnicnt is cighly-thrce thousand 
live liuiulred and twenty-one: so that, if the sta¬ 
tistic, of the Sanitary Commission be true, the 
niiitiher of dcallis in that Ooimtry must be close 
u])oii six thoHsaiid every year; and, from what 
1 have witnessed in the country, I believe | 
tins figure is not overstated. Surely suoU a 
si ate of thmg.s should not be allowed to exist ' 
without some attempt being made to alter it for 
I he betl.er! Six t lions.iud men represent the whole 
brigade of Foot. Guards. Imagine tlie whole of 
this corps dying off and Laving to be replaced 
cvi'iy year! Even reduce the number by one- 
hall, and it is hardly conceivable that we should 
allow three, ihousaud able-bodied men to vanish 
off the face of the 'carlh every year, without 
making an ati.empt to stop such mismanagement 
as iimst, exist somewhere. let 1 fear that no 
effort, \ull be made in the rigW direction. Old 
iuiliaiis, and particularly old Indian doctors, 
liavo an idea lhat to save English soldierq’ 
lives 111 the East they must be allowed to do 
iKilhiiigwIiateverfor themselves; and if changes 
he made in our Anglo Indian military system, 

I fear they will he for the worse, and not for the 
better. 

Comiee.lcd with the subject of our soldiets’ 
health in the East, there is the subject of military 
cookery; winch is and has been, from time im- 
iiiemorial, a standing disgrace 4o the English 
ariiiv. In India the cooking for the men 
is done by native cook-boys: tlie men them¬ 
selves being allowed to take no part what¬ 
ever in preparing their own food. What are 
the coiisequcuces ? A recruit joins his corps, 
lives and serves his time in India, and—if 
spared to return—eomes back to England 
entirely helpless to perform what every officer 
or soldier who has been on service knows to be 
tlie very first of military duties, unoonneoted 
with actual fighting: namely, that of turaing 
to the best and most healthy acaoimt for him¬ 
self and his comrades, the meat, flour, vege¬ 
tables, and rice, provided for radons. Umesa, or 
until, the cook-boys of his troop or company 
have reached the oamping-ground,,there is no 
breakiMt or dinner that day. I have seen again 
and again, on the march in India, dozens uf 
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pounds of rice and flour thrown away, after being 
drawn fromtte commissariat, because the native 
’ oook-boys of the troop had not reached the 
oarap in time to prepare these rations for food. 
’As to prepar^ coffee, baking bread, maldng 
soup, or roasting meat, you might as well ask 
an Anglo-Indian soldier to draw out the lines 
of a ship of sfer. 

And need I speak of the waste, the dirt, the 
uueatableness, of the soldier’s food when it is 
prepared By the greasy native cooks who spoil 
what is given them to cook, and who as often as 
not di^st the soldier with his rations, owing 
to their own personal filth alone P It would be 
out of reason to expect that the rations and 
means of the private soldier could, cit her in India 
or in any other country, be made to furnish such 
dinners as are to be had only in wealthy housc- 
j holds; but there is no reason why our troops 
; should not have tvholesome, clean, and even 
tasty cookery, such as is to be had in the French 
army, and, of late years, in our own navy, 

I whenever a man-of-war is in port, or can oblalii 
j fresh vegetables. To visit the cook-house of a 
French regiment, or of an English man-of-war, 
half an hour before dinner-time, would give a 
satiated alderman an appetite. I h.avo tivsted as 
good vegetable soup on bo.ard H.M.S. Marl¬ 
borough, in Malta harbour, as any gcnlleman 
would wish to put upon his 1ablc. Wliv should 
our troops not have their rat ions as well cooked 
as their brethren of the navy ? Our ships go 
into every climate and to every country; but do 
we ever hear it said that in any pari of the 
world it is too hot for Euglithnicu to cook sailors’ 
dinners, and that native cooks ought to be pro¬ 
vided for the men-of-war on the African or East 
Indian stations?. Some years ago, 1 visited the 
French settlement of Pondicherry, on the Madras 
5 o.ast, and visited the barracks of tlie battalion 
of Marine Infantry doing duty in the garrison. 
I found the cooking all carried on by the men 
themselves, as in France, and I found the kit chens 
as clean and neat as they would have been in 
Europe. I found that the men had excellent 
bj'cad, baked by soldiers who were paid for tlieir 
work, good soup, well cooked vegetaliles and 
rice, and were much better fed lliau our men in 
the Madras Presidency, at less than two-thirds ot 
the cost.* With the French troops in tiic East 
Indies there is not one single native follower of 
any kind, except witli fhc officers: who, if tlicy 
keep horses, or if they are married men, have 
servants of the country. Tlie consequences are, 
the soldiers are much move hcalUiy tliau our 
men, their pay goes very'mueli furtlicr, and the 
I government feeds tliem at two-thirds of the ex- 


* This, however, ought to suriirise no one, for 
according to the French and English budgets of 
1802-63, we pay 15,139,3791, lor an army of 
116,460 men and 14,116 horses, whilst the French 
pay 14,599,000/,, for an army of 400,000 men, a 
reserve of 150,000 men, and 105,000 horses. That 
Is to say, wc pay over half a million more money 
than the French pay for one-fourth the number 
of men, and abont one-seventh the nuiuher mf 
horses. 


pense we incur, which, with our Anglo-Indian 
force of nearly eighty-four thousand men, would 
be no small item in our Indian bud^t.* 


FAINT AND VARNISH. 

How should the world get on without Paint 
and Varnish? Though damaging to the core 
beneath, when laid on with too broad a sweep 
and too juicy a brush, they are yet, in a certain 
degree, necessities in a make-believe old life, 

" where nothing is but all things seem,” and 
where matters arc so oddly ordered, that some¬ 
times the' highest truths have the effect of the 
wildest falsclioods. Think what it would be if 
wc all lived in rough-hewn moral chambers, uu- 
ainted and unvarnished—nothing but the bare 
oards, with the grain of the wood showing up in 
jagged lines, and the heads and points of the nails 
starting out for the rivii^ of our garments! Hor- 
riblynncomfortable, surely, with no good sleeping 
accommodation possible—not so much as would 
give one space or case for anoonday siesta, with 
the sun stalking through Leo overliead! This 
w.as the kind of thing that was tried once—in 
imagination at least—when Madame dc Gcnlis 
built up her Palace of Truth out of her in¬ 
ternal consciousness, and set her puppets to in¬ 
habit it. And a fine mess they all made of it: all 
but the little sly boots who had the wit to 
secure the talisman which included paint aud 
varnish among its properties, and so was enabled 
to send lier husband blessed and deluded to the 
grave. And sly bools, if not right according to 
the nobler patterns, was at least wise in her 
generation, and understood the nature of mer 
and husbands. 

Think of the miserable gorilladom of the | 
world, if the outside sweetness of society were ; 
laid aside—if tlie paint-pot was empty and tlie [ 
varnisli-brush dry; if, instead of “My dear i 
Mrs. Siiiitli, tills is indeed kind of you—I am 
cliarnieJ to see you,” said amiably, and with an 
clcclric clasiiiug of the fingers, your friend 
growled out. “Here is this odious woman 
again! why did tliey let her up?” Think of 
tlic consternation that would seize on poor Mrs. 
Smith’s undoubting soul, if, in place of Ihe 
sinnolli serenity of former oustoin, this gnarled 
and knotted reality was suddenly to meet her! 
Would it he rigid, indeed, that it should? Where 
the necessity of turning the seams outside, and 
letting tlie north wind wliistle throiigli chinks 
and cracks, w-hich a little putty, painted over 
and varnished, could stop out as well as heart 
of oak? Look at tliat assemblage of bland 
and well-dressed guests, each accustomed to 
adulation, aud prcp.armg for it as in the natural 
order of things; and think oT the apoplectic 

* TlieCondnctorofthis Journal has, in bis rambles I 
during the lost few years, watched the training of | 
French soldiers in several large garrison towns of j 
France. It is scarcely credible that such a system j 
can be in daily action at a dozen places wltMn a < 
few boors’ steam-jonrney of these shores, and be so | 
lost on authorities at home. 
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indignation tliat would seize on eack if tke 
tratu came out instead! Tkere is that old 
lady mumhliug through her false teeth on 
the sofa, in the delightful pursuit of hunting 
down her neighbour’s reputation; she is nearer 
eighty than seventy, is at brown as chocolate, 
and-as lean as the starved apothecary; yet she 
dresses with the youngest. Her head is adorned 
witli a flowery wreath perched on the top 
of her luxuriant bright brown wig; her arms 
and neck are bare; and, for all pretence of 
matronly covering, she wears a gauzy Indian 
scarf thrown gracefully round her bust of whale¬ 
bone and wadding, through which the chocolate- 
coloured wrinkles are distinctly visilile. But 
the ladies cluster round the old creature—the 
gentlemen too—admire her dress, praise her 
good taste, and tell her that she surpasses 
herself to-night, and looks younger than the 
pretty little bride there in the corner. Her fool¬ 
ish old head wags with coiitcutmcnt, and her silly 
old heart swells with satisfaction. But they ? 
—they laugh quietly in iheir sinful sleeves while 
thus painting her wretched effigy an inch thick. 
If she could hack away that great mass of 
glaring red, she would see some rather dif¬ 
ferent linings uudenieatli. “ You wrctclicd 
mockery of womankind—^you poor benighted 
old coquette—why, in Heaven’s name, don'iyou 
go home and cover your miserable bones de¬ 
cently f Have you no daughter of the thnd 
generation to tell you what an object you make 
of yourself, and how uHeily absurd you aicr" 
Thenthcrc is that household of small means— 
notoriously small; but whore the lady drosses 
so stately in her well-preserved velvet, and tlic 
husband has always a deceul shirt-front, miracu¬ 
lously washed; where such a noble and sufficing 
outside is kepi up, no matter what the poverty 
or scantiness of the mat crial heueat h. lion i hey 
are flattered and complimented to their faces ! 
How liertact and management, .and iheir joint 
tastefnlncss and pi.wi r of adaiilainm, are ac¬ 
knowledged and commented on!—winged words 
of honeyed sweetness flying like coonig Cupids 
in their cars. Strip them of ttieir namt and 
varnish, their horsehair, their wadding, and 
their peacock’s fcatiiers, and the, cooing Cu¬ 
pids would reveal tliemselves thou as ugly, 
water-logged, wooden dolls: the household of 
small means would hear one-half of tlicir 
world laugh at them for pretentiousness, and 
the other half condemn them for extravagance. 
So, too, that pretty-looking girl with her long 
repentirs meandering down her neck, her em¬ 
broidered jackets, her higli-heeled boots, her 
bead necklaces, and all the thousand-and-onc 
pardonable coquetries of her age and condition, 
how would she find herself travestied from the 
pleasant limning‘of her daily contemplation? 

“ Pretty” and “ attractive,” and “ always so nice, 
Julia, dear,” now—with her patterns in every 
one’s hands and her fashions on every one’s back 
—she would be “ bold,” “ forward,” “ dressy,” 
“vulgar,” “done only to attract men, odious 
creatifte I” then. SuppqsD, too, instead of 
“Jones, my boy, yojj are a connoisseur in wine. | 


Just taste this capital port, and give me year 
candid opinion,” it wOre, “Jones, you barely 
know South African from ’forty-oiglit; and all 
the heavens might blaze with comets before 
your dull palate could discover any special fla- _ 
vour in the vintage. I grudge throwing away ‘ 
that yellow seal -on you 1” wmy Jones’s dinner 
would choke him. 

YVhy do wo live in a genteel neighbourhood, 
with the rents steadily rising everywhere, when 
we arc so poor wc can scarcely find sustenance 
to feed that Behemoth of a rent of ours, which 
eats us up, body and bones ? Simply because we 
arc poor; because we must paint over the bare 
boards of our impecuniosity, and varnish our 
deal, and stain our pine too cleverly for detection; 
because we cannot afford to do the daringly 
simple things pennitted to our friend Snooks, 
with any number of thousands at his back. 
Snooks may, if he chooses, give an Apician feast 
in a woodman’s hut, and people would only say 
“ How odd!” winking to each other as they 
sipped his claret witli the velvet on. Claret 
with the velvet on may be sipped in woodmen’s 
huts if Apicius wills: but La Mhre Gregoire’s 
piquette drunk in small tumblers outside the 
harriers?—^My friend, if you patronise the 
piquette, and cannot rise to the height of the 
claret, take care to paint your deal taole of the 
latest fashion, and spend an extra penny on a 
superior kind of varnish. A man must be wealthy 
who can afl'ord to appear poor, according to the 
way of the present world, aiicl the morality of the 
general ion c.xtant. 

The telling of diplomatic lies is another matter 
of paint ami varnish, which one scarcely likes 
but cannot see one’s way out of, for many go¬ 
vernmental cycles at all events. A vast deal of 
this jiaint and varnish flows from the Treasury 
Bcncli; ami the Borcign-office is so smothered in 
successive layers of them that no one now 8t« 
tempts to undcrsland the nature of the original 
wood benqath, or to dream of guessing at 
the name of the forest-tree which supplied it. 
But if tin's is bad, the midraped truth would be 
sometimes worse; and, u hen delicate questions 
were incuhaliug, and cither a dove or a cockatrice 
depended on the careful handling of both egg and 
batcher, perhaps, if a thousand free hut clumsy 
liands were tlirust into the nest perpetuallyaud all 
at once, the cock.itricc would be hatched oftener 
than the dove; so often, indeed, that the whole 
revenues of the laud would be swallowed up in 
kcc|iing his comb red and his scales shinmg. 
I’dint and varnish in the Foreign-office do a great 
many questionable things: they make seemingly 
clean and wholesome, dirty places which ought 
to have been washed out, or cut out, or burnt 
out, instead of being merely vaniisheu over into 
a fine mellow tone; they liide weak places and 
unsound places; make a grand marble column 
out of a Sony deal board; line tihe walls with 
antique oak when the real core is lath and 
plaster; aiid cover an acre of soiled hempen 
canvas with the picture of heaven, tenanted by 
angels and the loves and graces. They renew 
last year’s decay, and huddle up the dilapidations i 
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of'CBBturies under a bran Twew coat of arsenions 
green: al^ of whieli is bad Enough; but the 
clumsy bauds breeding an endless succession of 
cockatrioesv might perchance be worse, and of 
graver consequences in (lie end. 

Marrying for love seldom needs mueh paint 
beyond that bekmmng to the condition as by 
riglil: but marrying for money, and making 
believe that it is for love ?—convenience trans¬ 
formed to passion?—interest putting on the 
semblance of devotion ?—why, bushels of paint 
and galloBs of vamisli are not enough to make 
black white there, or to smooth over the 
awkward inequalities that cannot be planed 
away!. The wicked little lady daubs herself all 
over with the rosiest jiigmeut at command: she 
hides the piclures in her heart—tlie bi<t yellow 
purse, the opera-box, (be diamond necklace, the 
flaming carriage, and the stately household, 
under the pamt of an all-shadowing love^she 
scrawls all sorts of Arcadian pastorals over the 
hempen canvas which else would show too 
coarsely; and if she is wise as well as wicked, 
she will go on painlingaud scrawling to the end 
of time. Usually she is too indolent and (on 
careless to renew the dilapidations; and, wlicn 
the first coating has nibbed off, never seeks to 
lay on a fresh one. Unless, indeed, there is a 
contingency hi the backgroimd, and her hus¬ 
band’s will may still make or mar her fori unos. 
When rich old men, or ricli unpcrsonable young 
men, marry pretty iiorl lonless w ives, they had 
better kceptliat contingency iutlicirown liauds, 
if they care for pleasiUg landscapes on their 
walls, or visions of Arcadian beauty in their 
galleries. We have our speciid paint-pots for 
love, whereby wo coi cr up all the ugly spots 
of temper and unkimluess, of small (lassions 
and mean ways that else belong to us, tdl 
we seem wingless angels to onr fellow-love. 
•This we all do alike; not of design, and with 
no foregone intention to deceive, but by tlic | 
natural ordering of the condition., Ah, well! 
wait till matrimony, that terrible disoiichautcr, 
has worn off the varnish, and then see what 
knots come up through tlio bare boards, what 
ugly veinings, what flaws aud cracks and 
rents and rotten fibres are beneath, not one of 
which was seen in the beginning, while the 
varnish of love was fresh and bright. Is it 
good for man that there should be this time 
of dreaming and deceit?—is it good that 
the raggedness of the future sliould be masked 
beneath the varnished smoothness of the pre¬ 
sent ?—^tbat love should usher in the soul’s 
waking with the morning songs of birds and 
the hived sweetness of flowers, with rosy clouds 
resting on the mountain-tops, and the gra¬ 
cious veiling of the lake breaking up into inul- 
tijilied forms of misty beauty, when the truth 
lying beiiind all this loveliness and delight 
traces out Bht sadness and despair and the 
terrible rising to the gaunt day-work of dis¬ 
enchantment ? It may be that some good 
purpose, some strong and holy shaping, lies in 
these fond dreams of the spirit: it may be that 
truth, in the beginning, would be too hard and 


angular for the soul to bear, and that if men 
were not softlji led by illnsion, they would 
fmnt by the way, and liroop and die, aud never 
reach the goal at aU. ,lf Love could not 
plume himself in angel’,e wings, wlio would 
care to harbour him in their hearts? Should 
we choose unrest, disquiet, sick jealousy, the 
maddening strife of passions uhaUayed, and 
duty and desire impossihle to be united, unless 
we believed we held the ultimate good of life 
in our hands ?—Innless wo thon^it to hear 
seraph’s footsteps ronnd about us, and the 
songs of cherubs over our heads P Love 1 Love! 
oh, Tou do well to paint your wings rmnbow- 
hued, apd your bow of golden glimmer, and 
your arrows flowery red! You do well to pro¬ 
mise everlasting joys now in the beginmng! 
tVlial if we waited for truth and the ending, 
Love? IVhat if wc peeped behind the mask, 
aud stripped the paint from the bow and the 
wings, dear Love ? What if wc saw you as you 
are, and as you will be, when you have flowed 
down the turbid stream of use and many days, 
.and arc t ben no longer young Love, but old and 
well accustomed—no longer hope and the nn- 
kiiowii, but disa|)poiiiliiiciit and the fathomed? 
All ! aud what ilieii? Why, then, dear Love, 
all tile wise in heaven and earih would sliatlo 
tlieir eyes from yours, aud liidotlieir faces when 
you passed by ; they would snatch tlieir liauds 
from out your gras)!, and steel their lips against 
your touch ; tiiev would work and they would 
weep, they would fast and they would pray, but 
they would put Irom lliein, as too bitter to be 
borne, the diseiiohaniments of youy arts aud 
the waking from your sorceries ! Ah, Love! 
Love! Love! for one honest soul that you 
have blessed wit b t rue piy aud led up to im- 
•swerviiig good, count y our hecatombs of slain in 
the plain and the flood, and your legions loft, 
stranded in des|iaii', desolate, undone, and 
wii bered for ever! 

Good humour, or what passes by that name, 
is very often only a matter of paint and var¬ 
nish. It ought to be more, I know ; it ought 
to lie (he clear grain, close aud well knit, of 
a pure and cleanly growth — true marble ami 
110 stucco—maliogany or rosewood or knotted 
oak or grand old ebony, no wretched makc- 
belicvc of pine and deal painted and varnished 
to a lifeless sinuilacrum. And yet how often 
it is nothing else! W’hat fiery passions are 
sectiling in that inne,r caldron, when the out¬ 
ward scorning is the smoothest and fairest 
to be imagined! What a blackened monu¬ 
ment of angry tempers and burning hatred, of 
despair, and all uiicharitableness, are daubed into 
the likeness of .a Carrara monolith, with the 
base surrounded by a procession of all the vir¬ 
tues, and on the capital an angel: and a first- 
rate likeness! Often when the smile is sweetest 
and the laugh is loudest, and the veiled eyes 
are cast down with gentlest pressure, ot lifted 
up with broadest pory—often when the pic¬ 
tured story on the surface is of the blithest, 
sometimes of the mpst heroic—the heart be¬ 
neath is most canker^, and the original tracing 
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j of tbat pdeasaat picture was made Iqr the 
twists and folds of the serpent’s trail. But 
p^t and Tarnishing do wonders; and if yon 
cannot dig down your blseketuid monument of 
ar^gry passions, as you ought to do, perhaps the 
next l^t thing is to m!d;:e it look as muoJi like 
Carrara marble as you can. Which has a better 
effect from the Wl-tops, and is not defacing to 
the kadseape. But whitming sepulchres is a 
perilous employment. 

A church is not exactly the fitting place 
whore to hide the paint-pot, one would thiuk; 
and yet the church-pew has Tcry often a large 
supply hidden under its well-cusliioncd scat, 
with a ramish-lHaisii lying to tlic left ijl liaudy, 
and a first-rate choice of colours. Cliurch- 
pews are thick with paint, and no expense 
I of wit and material spared to make plain and 
1 ordinary woods do the duty of the costlitsi 
I and the rarest. One has to bo contented wii li 
' a vast amount of stucco and painted Iicinpcn 
I canvas there; but, like the Treasury Bcm.li, 

1 perhaps the troth unvarnished would lie « or^c, 

■ so we may be conleiit to be saved from grcaicr 
! evils by the sacrifice of small veracilics. Is n 
I for the good, quite, of simple souls, that Ihosc 
I small veracities sliould be stripped of tlicir 
I paint and varnish, and the inharmonious mosaic 
j work underneath pointed out to all eyes r It 
; may be; hut it is surely just a question, iouck- 
I iiig the ultimate value of the present course, 
i Paint and varnish flic beginnings and tiic ends of 
I letters.; those mueb-ahused coiivciitionalisins, 

; which stand as raiiipaiit unveraeit les confessed by 
i all! “ Lear sir” to one man whom your soul lie- 
i spiscs, and against whom your gorge rises; ami 
I “your obedient servant” to another, on wlumi 
you are coiiiforlabiy wiping your feet. P.iinr 
' and Tarnish, my dear friend, paint and vaeni-h 
every inch of it!—only to he defended on the 
[ plea that the gorilladom of the Palace ol Truth 
would he a worse coiiditiou of things; and Ta- 
I raiiaki ransacked for .steel to supply bowie-kiiims 
and tomahawks not the best t.ianshilinii ol 
Plato’s Model Kejmhlic or iSir Thomas ilore's 
Utopia. 

Paint and varnish, too,overlie the wliole sysl cm 
of hospitality, and the inamier of cnteitaiuiug 
your friends, now iii use; from the, cumber¬ 
some dinner, costing more tbaii a moutb’s 
quiet issue of the housebolii funds, to the 
crowded soiree, where the lace flounces are torn, 
and the silk trains are walked on, wheie no¬ 
body speaks to anybody, and wliere the supper- 
fable is a scramble, and the drawing-room a 
Babel; where there is no enjoyment, no socia¬ 
bility, no re^ hospitality, and no true pleasure, 
but only paint and varnish, and very coarse gild¬ 
ing to look at, and the core just the deadest and 
stupidest wooden yiuppet ever palled by strings, 
and made to dance to order. But vreat is /lot 
paint and varnish, is the pleasant supper. If any 
one wants to know the meaning of good sompaiiy, 
lot him inaugnrate a seiies of small suppcis, 
where the men have brains and can talk,' and 
the women are all amiable and pretty, peiliaps 
' some of them too with brains and the power 
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: of being vooM—let him compare las creed with | 
that other code'of gilded magniSpence, ami ' 
say wltich is best. He will get tut oxidit 
for the one, granted; he will mice no idbow, 
cut no dash, ccHpse no one, rival no one, makh 
no one envious, and perhaps incite to no emu¬ 
lation : hut he will have drank his pure spring , 
water out of a crystal goblet, which is better 
tlian wine-merchaut’s wine turnedr over the Up 
of a huge vase of gilt albata, studded with moek 
jewels. 

Paint and varnish the social orderings, 
everywhere. Paint and varnish ail the funeral 
pomp, and all the marriage pomp, ahd aU 
tlic christening pump, so uiaco delighted in, 
and in which weak men and women invest so 
large an amount of social salvation. Paint and 
varnish—and of what dim and mourhful hue!—• 

Ike lieavy silver plates, tlie silver handles, and 
the polished oaken cofiin, the p'all and the 
plumes and the mutes and the housings—^all to 
convey a wretched hit of senseless cmy to its 
last restiug-placc, where, in a few years, it 
will have mingled with the dust, the oaken 
coffin cruBiblmg and decayed, the Silver plates 
and handles blackened and destroyed, and the 
whole of that once grand and living humanity | 
compressed iiilo a tibia and a skull, an os femoris j 
or a few scattered vertebra:, tossed out at ran- i 
dom by a sexton in his cups. Paint and var¬ 
nish—white lead and lake for the most part— 
the maniage pomp of cake and carriage, wed¬ 
ding bio.ikl'ast and the prancing horses with 
white I'm outs at their ears. Why not be con- i 
lent to come together in God’s name and Love’s, 
without all this silly symbolism, which, though 
it once meant. sometUiug true and human, is ' 
now hut a mere ]ucce of conventional acting, i 
nieaiiing .so much money squandered on the oc- ! 
casioii, and no more? What does it siipiify j 
to the world at large that Miss Sarah Jone& i 
has married Mr. William Brown, she without 
a ))euiiy-piece, to bless herself withal, and he i 
wii li his clerk’s salary of two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, paid quarterly, income-tax dc- ; 
ducted? The only persons interested on the p 
occasion are the respective fathers and mothers, jj 
a stray sister or two, or perhaps a home-keeping j. 
brother; it may also he tliat a young lady or so 
—one or more—looks pale and is down-spirited, 
perhaps has a cougli, loses appetite and flesh, | 
and is often seen with wet eyelashes and a | 
swollen upper lip for some weeks during the 
event, before and after; 'or that suiidiy young 
gentlemen, in numbers proportioned to Miss 
Sarah’s personal charms, become suddenly moody 
and Byrouic, or spiritual in a melancholy sort, 
and Emersonian; hut beyond that very limited 
circle who is there to care for the proeeedinw 
of these two worthy young people ? And oh! 
why should they make street shows of them¬ 
selves, and spend no end of money on oertaia 
riles and ceremonies, which, for all positive 
value, are just so many “ medioine bags,” or 
Numbo-Juinbo feliohisins, and no more ? 

Poor young mother! Ton let baby out Lis 
teeth on your best Irieliinopoly chain now, be- 
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oaiise the glitter pleases him, and you know 
the gold to be pures wait for the tenth! 1 
think that yon will find that old battered ring 
of well-chewed India rubber guite good enough 
for Deoimus, for all that he is the finest of the 
lot and the most beautiful: “Sitting up like a 
king,” says nurse, at an age when, by natural 
rights, his head should be hung upon damaged 
springs, with his backbone a mere line of 
gristle, junted secundum artem. lou have 
learnt the core of motherhood by this time, and 
oan dispense with pigments. 

Paint and varnish, on the hands and lips of the 
feshionable physician, who declares, my dear 
madam, that you are all nerves, the most sensitive 
creature alive, needingwithtenderiicss a perpetual 
change of air and amusement; when all you want, 
my dear madam, is a severe course of the Whole 
Duty of Man, and some little skill in mastering 
a refractory temper. Paint and vainish on the 
lawn bands of the fashionable preacher thunder¬ 
ing against vulgar vices, not likely to assail his 
well-bredcongregation, but salvingdelicately over 
those to which by uatufe and position they are 
prone; paint and vaniisli on the barrist er defend¬ 
ing an unsavoury cause—on the attorney making 
black seem white, and smudging over white witli 
pailfuls of forensic ink; paint and varnish on 
the politician talking bunkum on the hustings, 
or nonsense in the House—on schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses writing their half-yearly reports 
to the parents — on testimonials — on quack 
advertisements, with their respectable vouchers. 
Paint and varnish, indeed, on nine-tenths of 
our modem life: the real thing covered up and 
hidden, and no honest showing forth of difficul¬ 
ties or blemishes, of weak spots or of splinters. 
And though a fair outside is a grace, yet when 
the whole thing is outside, we may he excused for 
longing earnestly for something solid within, and 
ifor relegating paint and varnish to the limbo of 
shams insupportable to honest human souls. 


BETWEEN TWO iTBES. 

• In the autumn after the election of the pre¬ 
sent Napoleon to the French Presidency, law 
business of importance took me to Chaloiis, the 
well known central station on the great Olicmiu- 
de-Fer dc I’Est, that joins Paris to Strasbourg. 

. A valuable estate near Luncville had been left 
to my ward, Mademoiselle Eloiso Espinasse, 
the year before, by her uncle; a rich inainifac- 
turer of Lyons, whose affairs, thanks to the ras¬ 
cality of a lawyer at Bar-le-Duc, had become so 
embarrassed and in such a frightful state of con¬ 
fusion, as to require my personal attention. It 
was important that I should help my agent. 
Monsieur Fahrice Rouget, of Chhlons, to ifisen- 
tangle the difficulties and defeat the mean ai tt 
and subtle machinations of the pettifogger whom 
we had combined to expose and to defeat. 

Nine weary days I passed at Chalons, 
toiling over chests of dusty parchments, and 
Irying to master the intricacies of French pro- ■ 
'vinCtai law. O what muddy seas of mediseaal 


lore did not that wearisome M. Rouget plunge me 
into! What endless harangues did ne not de- | 
liver on tlie former frontiers of Poitou and 
Guienne! What hateful and irrelevant discus¬ 
sions did be not lead me into, about feudal rights, 
military tenure, soecage, and the Salle law!" 
Whether he purposely intended to ooHfuse.me, 
whether he was unable to explain the provincial 
law, or whether he wished to make an endless 
Penelope’s web of the whole business, I could 
not decide. i 

All 1 was certain of, was, that at the end of the , j 
third day I got very irritable at the tedious way i 
inwliich French provincial lawyers managed their i 
affairs, pnd devoted to the infernal gods M. I 
Rouget, mediffival law, Chalons, and the La- j 
touclie estate. I devoted to the same gloomy 
dei( ies, all those dull-eyed pedants and obscure i 
legal writers who hid tliemselves, like the pur- | 
sued cuttle-fish, in clouds of ink and water; j 
who would not set down a plain thing plainly, or i 
a brief tiling briefly, but who went on shaving ! 
and shaving at a simple enunciation of justice | i 
until they had reduced it to as many slices as 11 
an eating-house ham. ij 

■ But let me describe my tonnentor, M. Rouget. ! 
lie was a thin flesliless man of fifty, who ren- i 
dered his natural pallor more perfectly corpse-like 
by always wearing a badly-cut seedy suit of black. | 
I suppose he had eyes, but I really never particu¬ 
larly saw them, as he always wore huge green 
spectacles of tlie sort offensively denominated , 

“ goggles”—^liliukers, in fact, rimmed with blue 
steel, and glassed in like miniature railway j! 
danger-signals. If his eyes showed at all inside i: 
these green caverns, they showed no more than : 
the wick of a caudle shows, inside a horn- , 
lantern. By no bold front view, by no stealthy , 
side view, of those eyes, could I discover any ex- i 
pression in them. M. Rouget might be dying |. 
of ophthalmia; but, for all that, those hideous 
spectacles had much the effect of intentional 
masks until the candles were lighted or the gas- i» 
light fell on them; and then they struck me as ‘ 
resembling tlie two lamps that you see on an ij 
advancing express train. i | 

Yet, who could he afraid of such a living j! 
corpse, such a legal Lazarus, with his flabby i | 
uncertain walk, Ins restless imbecile shuffling 
manner, and Ids thin tremulous yellow lips? ' 
Why, one blow from the shoulder would have j 
killed him; with one grip of my hand I could j 
have flattened him against bis wall of deed 
boxes; with one wrestling throw I could have 
dashed him through his office-window into the 
cathedral court-yard below. 

This was almost my nightly train of thought, 
as at nightfall I left the great ecclesiastical 
lawyer of Chalons, and paced slowly back to my ! 
hotel. The very suspicion I Sett to he a sort of i 
criine, far M. Rouget had overwhelmed me with i 
atlentiops. I had been literally ffited at Ch&lous. j I 
It had been :all 1 could do, to remain at the 11 
hotel, and not take up my quartets with my !| 
French colleague. _ ti 

: • 1 bore this entanglement, intentional or un- | 

\ intentional, pretty wml, for nine days. It is my i 
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I habit, my nature, to appear to bear, to listen, to 
j dally, and then at once to rise and snap all 
hindrances, and plm^e away into freedom. M. 
Kouget thought hehad in me a patient, on whom 
he was daily to rub in liniments of old law, for 
any len^ of time; but imagine his astonish¬ 
ment when, on the tenth morning, I announced 
my resolution to set off by the eleven o’clock i.M. 
train, that very day, to Bar-le-Duc, and there 
confront our enemy, the lawyer who had given 
us so much trouble. 

“ I advise yon not, I advise you not, Monsieur 
Hudson/’ said M. Rouget. “ You are impetuous, 
he is a MX; you will make nothing of him; you 
will lose a valuable day, which I had intended 
to devote to the topography of the Latouchc 
property in the thirteenth century, tracing it 
downward to the present hour.” 

Anything, even a fight with M. Gouffet, was 
better than that, so off I went, leaving the 
thirteenth century entirely at the disposal of M. 
Rougel 

1 found M. Gouffet, a benevolent - looking 
cheery person, with white hair and a red face. 
He was all submission, all politeness, all concilia¬ 
tion—until at last I drove him into a corner, 
and slightly punctured him wii h the needle of 
logic; flien, ho arose a devil—a devil wrajijied in 
flames—he seemed not to speak'to me, but to 
spit at me; he defied me, he threatened to beggar 
Madlle. L’Espinasso, and all who aided her. He 
araded before me all the flaws in the legal ropes 
y which old M. Latouclie had hoped to bmd his 
estate together. 

A lawyer never stiikes. I bowed, I smiled— 
which made him ilame out agaui—put on my 
hat, and took my leave. T got back to Chalons 
in time for the table d’hote. 1 found, lion ever, on 
my table, a pressing invitation from M. Kouget 
to come and dine with him at six o’clock, tele-a- 
tete. I had no time to refuse, though 1 was tired 
and worried : so 1 dressed and went. 

The dinner was a good one; the nine was ex¬ 
cellent. M. Kougel’s eyes gave a glow-worm, 
or rather corpse light, kind of glitter wiicii 1 
told him of my ill sjceess. 

" M. Gouffet is not so patient as I am,” ho 
said. 

“ It is war to the knife, now,” I replied. “ We 
must press the matter fast. I will go to Luneville 
myself to-morrow, survey the estate, aud collect 
witnesses.” 

He startled when 1 said to-morrow. 

“Good!” said M. Rouget, oracularly; and 
was silent for some minutes, as if tliinking. 
“ Jhst what I was going to propose.” 

A1 at once he rose, went to the chimney-piece 
with a preoccupied air, and took down a letter 
that was stuck in the frame of the mirror. 

“A thousand pardons,” said he, “ but I have 
been so absorbed in thought to-day about this 
business, seeing how much you want it settled 
This letter came for you half an hour after vou 
left.” 

1 took the letter; it was &om England; from 
my ward. Mademoiselle &piiiasse. It ran 
thus: 


"Dear Duardy. I write you a hurried line 
to tell you that I have heard lately feom our 
friends at Luneville. They do pot know yon 
are in France, but beg me to warn yon against 
your agent, M. Rouget, of Cbfilons. He was , 
many years ago, they have discovered, impri¬ 
soned at Bordeaux for aiding in a forgery. He 
is now supposed to he deeply engaged in Red 
plots. He is ‘ a bad subject’ altogether, and 
no one knows what he is aiming at, as he seems 
to preserve a sort of respeotabUity. Alfred 
is so fond of his pony. Mary Danvers is the 
dearest girl,” &c.' &c. &c. 

My worst suspicions, then, were realised. My 
presentiment had been well founded. That 
gl'con-cyed corpse in the seedy evening-dress, 
was a villaiu, perhaps in league with the more 
violent Satan of Bai--le-Duc to rob my poor ward 
of her little property, and to bamboozle me. 

I could have beaten down the green-eyed 
corpse with that heavy Bourdcaux decanter 
that stood at my elbow ; but, it was necessary 
for me to dissemble, so I bit my lips, aud fold¬ 
ing up the let 1 er, apologised for reading it. 

M. Rouget laid down a bunch of raisins he 
was stripping, and a green glimmer of distrust,, 
as from the eyes of a starving wolf, emanated 
from his spectacles. I suppose my voice had for 
the moment changed; perhaps 1 had turned paler. 

“Nothing disagreeable, I hope, in the letter 
from England ?” 

“Well,” said I, hcsilatiiigly, “it does not 
contain very pleasant news. Some law busi¬ 
ness of mine has gone rather agamst me.” 

M. Rouget went on with the raisins; his 
suspicions were disarmed. He took an almond 
aud dipped it in his white wine. 

“ Ha,” he said, “ law business will sometimes 
go wrong. One plants, one waters; but another 
picks the fruit ” 

How could I deny such a truism ? I turned- 
tlie conversation. 

“Is there any truth,” I said, “by the way, 

M. Rouget, ill llifsc perpetual rumours of plots 
agaiust tiio President ? The Journal des Debats 
seems full of them to-day. Some railway clerks 
have been seized- " 

“ Seized!” said Rouget, spasmodically, leap¬ 
ing up and clutching at the tablecloth. I did 
not read it 1 Where ?” 

“ At Rosieres aux Salines,” I replied, some- 
w'hat astonished at the lawyer’s unusual excite¬ 
ment. 

“Oh, at Rosieres,” said M.-Rouget, quietly 
resuming his seat and his ordinary death-like 
manner; “that is nothing tons Chalons people. 
These newspaper fools, those apo-erdtins, are 
always discovering mares’-nests now, especially 
in these eastern departments, where we are an 
so loyal. Besides, railway clerks! Why should 
railway clerks conspire ! Now, to prove to you 
the absurdity of these libellous stbries, let me 
tell you tliat our beloved President has been 
stopping incognito near here, and oomea through 
to-morrow night with pnly two attendants, on 
his way to Nancy, whence he returns to Paris. 
The few who know this, have been much agitated 
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! ^ tlie news, for we ahwuld haro Hlc^d to iiave 

I ' fltcd onr beloved PresidcHt.” * 

! , 16 etriingc,” I said. '‘Are you sure of 

! ttef”' ■' 

i , "Am I «tre? A word witli you, my dear 
I Englidi coadjutor. Taka my adtiee; go to 
j liUBevilie to-morrow, by the President’s train; 
i you will hOTO grod opportunities of- seeing him; 
] moreover, yon like quioknees. There will be no 
; drfftys: fee Jraia will be sure to go at express 
j speed.” 

j I had already determined to go to Luneville 
I to-morrow, and, canard or not, I might as well 
‘ go hy the President’s train, both for speed and 
safety. If the story were a mere provincial on 
dit, the train would be real enough. 

I decided to go, and told M. Eonget so. The 
train was the 430 r.M. train, that would bring 
: me into Luneville about daybreak, and give me 
j a long day for the survey. 

I 1 never saw any one so cxlnlarated as M. 

I Eonget seemed to be at my decision. He rubbed 
1 bis Stcleton hands; his eyes shot out a green 
light, as if they had been moderators, with the 
lights newly screwed up; ho said “ Good!” three 
times, and then, advancing towards me, shook 
both my bands. 

“ Now, my dear sir,” he said, “ before I wish 
' you good night—for I must work till midnight 
I —frankly, did you not begin to think me slow 1” 

' . “Well, I did.” 

I “ Ah! You do not understand tlic ways of 
us I’rench lawyers; we begin slowly, and end 
' by storm. Let me assure you, on my word of 
I honour, Wiat the day -you return from Luneville 
i shall see our affairs assume a very different 
; shape. Mon Dieu! How easily 1 forgive a 
I zeal so honest, an impatience so natural, in suil) 
i a cause, on the part of a young [vractitioncr. 
Good night—au plaisir—au revoir 1 I meet you 
to-morrow at the station. 1 may be of use to 
yon, and I want to see your beloved follow-pas¬ 
senger. I am proud to be of (ho least service 
to you, monsieur; tliore is no obligation on your 
side. Good night. God have yon in his keep¬ 
ing !” 

My suspioiems began to ttiaw. “ Those friends 
of Eloise are,” I thought to myself, “ prejudiced 
—no prejudice like country-town prejudice—I 
will not believe them. No rogue would have re¬ 
joiced at my going-to Luneville, to see matters 
and collect witnesses, for myself. M. Eouget is a 
pedant, but no rogue. The Luneville pemiki have, 
parbaps, confounded Eouget witli GnuiVet.” 

I went to bed and slept soundly, and yet even 
through my dreams there buzzed a reviving dis¬ 
trust of the reanimated corpse. And the woris 
ci Blcnse’s letter rose before my eyes, as if they 
had been written wEh {diotphorus. 

Tuesday, tSle seventh of November, was a 
beautiful autumn morning. The sky was pale, 
but'clear aod iadisnt. Tlie beech-leaves glowed 
dusky-orange in the sun; the birds, those little 
spendtlirifts of the moment, sang, heedless of 
coming winter; the yellow lime-leaves blew 


gaily round the children playing in the public 
walks of Ch&lons; the dew tong in quioksiiver | 
drops on the kail plants in the garden of the * 
Hotel of the Eed Eagle. My passed in 
writing letters. Hoise, my ward, was to be 
married in January. I had to fnriet matters, 
and to write to Captain Mason, her iidMided, 
who would be detained at Jfalta until Christmas. 

An early dinner, and a short preliminary walk 
along the banks of the Marne, soon brought 
round the time for the 430 train. By a few 
minutes past four, I was in the statitm, super- 
intending the pasting a blue label, inscribed 
" Luneviile,” on my solitary trunk. 

“ Nowr” thought I to myself, still suspicion- 
liaunted, “ I will go to Eloise’s friends at Luue- 
villc, as soon as I, ect foot in the place; I will ’ 
ascertain at once what grounds they liave for 1 
bringing these strange charges agtoist a nian 

like-” I j 

A corpse-like hand touched my shouWer; it | 
was M. Eouget’s. He was cold and taciturn as || 
ever. 

“ Come, come,” he said, “ take your ticket be- •; 
fore the Unknown comes; he will be here soon.” : 

The lawyer glided before me with soundless ! i 
feet, and a haste and energy unusual in him. j; 
We carac to the grated aperture where tickets ■ 1 
were given out. • i ■ 

“ Due first-class ticket to Luneville,” I said, l' 
The clerk made no answer, but looked at M. i 
Eouget. I 

1 repeated my request. | 

“ Not by the 4.3U tram ?” said the clerk, in- ! l 
terrogatively, to M. Eouget. 1 1 

“ Yes, yes! I tell, you, by this train, by this i ( 
train. Why not this train!” replied M. Eouget, !' 
angrily, and thrusting a card, with some wdling i | 
nil it, towards the clerk. ** 11 

The clerk muttered something, drew a ticket j i 
from a- pigeon-hole, stamped it, handed it to I i 
me, raked iii the money .1 paid, bestowed an- i! 
other peculiar look on M. liougct, and sat down , | 
and continued his perusal of the newspaper. j ^ 

“ The poor fellow,” said M. Eouget, seeing j | 
mo surprised, “is brother to one of those clerks | i 
who have been arrested at Eosieres, and lie has j | 
been’to me about the affair to-day. 1 advised p 
him to take no steps. But hush, here comes the \ 
President!” | 

At tliat momeut three close carriages drove i 
up to the station gate, and two gentlemen 
wrapped in military cloaks, their faces hidden by 
high fur collars, leaped lightly out, and hurry¬ 
ing across the platform, entered a ffrst-ch^ 
carriage; four others, in ordinary travellers’ 
dress, went to take tickets for the whole party, j 
The passengers for the train were numerous. - 

They were already taking tickets, disputing 
about change, buying newspapers, securing 
seats, ebbing to and fro. M. Eouget had already 
directed my trunk to be put utoer the scat of 
a carriage—four from the luggage-van—for, he 
said, that was the. safest place in the train, and 
with the least vibretioB. He was so cordial and 
anxious for my comlort, that I could not help 
thauking him. 
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j My traTClling flompanions -were an Austrian 
gentleman, his -wife and daughter, and three 
. sons. The father was a portly round-he'aded 
man, with large prominent nJoustacbios', and bo 
beard; Ins wife a lady-like well-dressed person, 
with a couitly manner. Tire hoys were sturdy 
little fellows, about ten; seven, and four years 
old. The daughter was a pretty blonde of 
seventeen, blue-eyed, lively, and radiant with all 
the happiness and hopefulness of youth. 

M. Kouget saw where my eyes were mag¬ 
netically drawn. 

“Ha! you fripon,” he-whispered, “I see you 
will have a pleasant journey to Luiioville. lla !■ 
Beautiful young English miss at houie, take 
care, you are about to lose one of your slaves!” 

I laughed, and bantered M. Kouget on his 
I versatility. " I never before,” I said, “ lic.ard 
1 you attempt so poetical an ejaculation ” 

"lla!” he replied, turning away his green 
I eyes, “an old lawyer had need be versatile; he 
meets many sorts of people, many friends, many 
1 enemies.” 

\ I got in, bowed to the family, and took iny 
I seat. Ithrew my plaid over my keees, I ])laced 
i my hat on itei peg, 1 put on my travelling-cap, 

I and, shutting the door, talked through the open 
j window to AI. Kouget. The stoker and the 
' driver, wrapped in winter grcat-coats, and silent, 
j as men of their craft usually are, had alroaily 
] taken their places on the engine. The guards 
I seemed invisible, it struck me; but they had, 
i I supposed, taken their seals in their oivii 
special carriages. Indeed, Al. ilouget said so. 

I j It was a peculiarity about Al. Kouget’s eyes t hat 
i| they sometimes seemed pliospiioresceiit; tlicv 
1, were iihospliorcsecnt now, when lie ru-slamined 

I I my carriage-door, and screwed I lie Iniiidlc ronml 
! tiglit. He was in a state of good-humoured 
I delight, llie corpse was animated, all bec.aii'c 1 

was going to Liineville in company witii a pretty 
Austrian blonde and her faii'iily ! 

: The bell rang, tlic last passengers leaped in, 

j just ill time; the engine’s miirlity licart began 
I to beat; a red ibag was wav ed in a way I 
i bad never observed before; iM. Rouget cried 
I “Adieu!” there was a smother of winte steam 
i cloud, a battle-rattle eolioiiig from tlie .station 
! roof, and wo were oft'. Clialons-on-tlie-Alariic, 
fi town-house, cathedral, parish bhure.iies, eon- 
vciits, champagne cellars, beautiful bridge, 
adieu! 

In continental travelling there is none of that 
irrational and disagreeable suspicion so common 
in the Island of Islands. I and the Austrian 
family soon got acquainted. I and tlie count 
exchanged newspapers and discussed politics. 
I won the countess’s -licavt by playing with 
the children, and drawing odd faces for them on 
the steam of the window. The count, a good- 
natured though not a brilliant man, was full of 
the rumours of revolution inParis.and the reports 
of republican discontent in the cast of France. 
He was apeoially astonished when I told him 
of oor illustrious fellow-traveller; ho could 
scarcely “credit the rumoqt,” lie said, “as he 
had come that very morning from Baris, only 


■topping an honrw two to shove his daughter 
Chftlons; and the'Joumsldes Ddbst«,«iiiK?anced 
that the President wonk that veg- day recetye 
a deputation from Cherbourg. Sot tbJs anay 
be a mask,” he added,,” for tlie Presidalt fe p . 
dark man, and moves in darkness." 

Soon after this remark the count fell asleM, 
and the countess and the children followingsaft, 

I and the beautiful blonde had tlie conversation 
to ourselves. The sunset began transforming the 
whole world with its enchanted light; .the crim¬ 
son and yellow vine-leaves glowed like burning 
metal; the broad grey curtain of western doud 
melted into yellow, and in a moment afterwards • j 
flushed into rose ; my companion was enchanted | 
by the sight, and her beautiful eyes were fixed j 
oil t hose lines of golden light that seemed like I 

steps to some Heavenly temple, with absorbed { 

delight. I was eliarmeil by her enthusiasm, and i 
told her so. Then wo talked about art and music, j 
Gradually as it became darker we grew silent. 
That sunset bad undone me ; I was in love. j 
liOisy and Vitry le Pranqois flew by us; my ; 
fair vis-a-vis bad fallen asleep; I was looking 1 
out of window, amusing myself in trying to 
distinguish forms in the uncertain light. All I 
could see, was, that it was a wide lonely open ' 
eouutrv. We must Imve been somewhere M- ‘ 
tween V'ltry and Blesiiie wlien a crackling sound , 
.awoke me. 1 thought at first it was fancy, but I 
It increased. It was like the sharp crackle of , 
fire spreading among straw. I liad visited j ] 
America and had stood m danger from prairie | 
fires/ and I kpew the terrible sound well. {| 

1 softly opened the window and looked out. t 
A gust of hot smoke, mingled with sparks, drove ' ■ 
towards me from the carriage next but one, the |; 
carriage next the liiggagc-van. The train was ]' 
on fire I 

I turned to awake my fellow-passengers, but I 
some mysterious instinct of fear liad already j' 
aroused them. Tlic count was wild with excite- I 
meiit, tlie children and the ladies were clinging li 
together. The count flung open the carriage- i' 
door, and shouted to the guards for help. Kie |! 
whole train was now alarmed. I^hen I looked ji 
out of the opposite window there wore men j! 
thrusting their licads out of every window. But |, 
no guard came or auswered. On went the train 1 i 
at a more tremendous speed than before, swaying i 
with the fury of its speed, and hurrying on I. 
flaming through the darkness-. | 

“ There is but one thing to do, count,” said I 
1. “The flame spreads towards us; it will soon i 
reach the next carriage, wliicli is empty. I will try ; 
and creep along the footboard, and find a guard, i 
to signal the engine-driver. Tlie wind is nigh; , 

no guard hears our voices. Do you remain |i 
firm, and tranquillise the ladies. Dear ladies, l 
bo calm, the train must soon stop!” 11 

I stepped out on the footboard, and, cliapng j: 
from window to window-, contrived to reach the j, 
gaiai-d’s carriage. But it was empty. A torn j. 
signal-flag lay on tlie floor. When I netaiaed, I ; i 
found the count gone. No one knew wh^, ' 
wlicre, or how he had gone; he had either 
fallen or thrown himself oat. The countess lay 
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Bwooning on the floor, the chadien were crying, 
hhe smoke.now poured in throUgh the lamp-hole 
at the top of tk partition, and the panel was 
hot to'the hand. 

Suddenly the countess rose to her feet, stared 
round her with the eyes of madness, and ex¬ 
claimed: “OKarl, Karl!' He is dead! Karl 
b dead j he has fallen.” And steppiim out on 
the footboard before 1 could touch her, Ae either 
fdl or threw herself into the darkness. 

I shall nem forget the shriek of the coun¬ 
tess’s daughter as her mother reeled and fell. 
Some dreadful impulse seemed to urge her to the 
same dreadful death; but I held her, and im¬ 
plored her to be calm, and to help me to save 
the children. By this time the flames had begun 
to reach us through the charred partition; the 
rely floor would soon be hot under our feet. 
She promised me she would do what 1 advised, 
and drew the children to her. 

The train still went on at the same appalling 
speed; already many of the passengers had ca.st 
themselves out; many others were frautieallv 
screaming to have the train stopped. Again I 
tried to reach a guard, but the flames drove me 
back. The luggage-van, and the next carriage, 
were vomiting flames. I returned to my own 
carriage, and found it empty—on fire 1 stag¬ 
gered, and fell back into the darkness. I re¬ 
member no .more. 


When Tawoke, I was in the hospital at Lunc- 
ville. I was lying with my head bandaged; mybed 
was one of along row of bed.s. A neatly-dressed 
nurse smiled when she saw me open my eyes, 
and made a gesture to some one who stood out 
of sight. A soft little baud pressed mine, and 
I heard a voice: it was the voice of JJlo'ise 
Kspinasse. 

“Dear, dear Guardy,” she said, “liow ill you 
diave been! Alfred and I thouglit at one time 
you would never have got over it; but, God be 
thanked, you are at last given to us again.” 

“ Bless you, Eloise, and Alfred too ; how long 
have I been here ?” 

“ Six weary weeks. They telegraphed for me, 
and Alfred brought me over. The doctor says 
yoinwill soon recover now.” 

“And the count,” I said, “ and the countess, 
and—and alh” 

“And ail? And Mademoiselle Hulenc, you 


iryiag, mean; all nearly well—only bruised—tliank God, 
p-hoie all escaped without much burfc. Mademoiselle 
el was HdlSne talks much of yon. And 0 Guardy, you 
love her—I’m sure you do.” 
stared By degrees, as I recovered strength; I heard 
id ex- the whole story. The train-bad been set on fire 
Karl by some ^d conspirators in hopes of destroying 
>ut on the President: who, after all, had not travelled 
either by it, although he had sent two w three officers 
of his personal staff. The engine-driver and 
conn- guards had been bribed, or in some way or 
d foil, other gained over. They were sent to the 
to the galleys for life. The accident was but slightly 
id im- mentioned in the Prench p^eis, although several 
3 save persons .lost their lives. The President desired 
begun the plot to be as little known as possible, 
i; the From the count—^whom I strongly suspected 
• feet, of having made a rather premature attempt 
vised, on his own selfish account—I heard that he 
had thrown himself over a sloping bank, and 
lalling suffered nothing more severe than a bad shmeing. 
d ca.st The countess had fallen stunned, with her head 
tieallv not more than two inches from the rails. The 
;ain I long train of carriages had passed her as slie 
VC me lav insensible, but she had escaped. When I 
■riago, left the carriage one of the children got on to 
y own the scat, frying to look out of window to see 
stag- wliere liis mother had fallen; in doing so he had 
I re- overbalanced himself and fallen. The flames 
had then come in so fast that they had threat¬ 
ened instant death to Mademoiselle Hfileue and 


the remaining children, who, believing me killed, 
had stepjied out on the footlioard, and one by 
one dropped. Many extraordinary escapes of 
this kind could be testified to, by many living 
persons who were in that train. 

“But the best of all, Guardy,” said my ward 
to me one day when she came to see me, “ is, 
that they have discovered that M. Gouffet, at 
Bar-le-Duc, and M. Kouget, at Clifilous, were in 
league in this afi'air; mid they are botli to be sent 
to the gidleys; and" ever since they have been 
arrested, our law matters at Luueville have gone 
on well, and all will soon be settled; and Alfred 
says 1 am to marry him as soon as you are well 
enough to give me away.” 

It must have been a sudden thought of the 
lawyer of Chfdons to make me a victim to his 
cruel plot. But he did much better. He made 
me known to a charming wife, to whom I am 
devoted. 
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CHAPTER U1 

Both the parted loveis woic wittohcd Julia 
ntTcr compUmed, but dioopc 1, and icad The 
Psalms, md Edward ditcctcd hci m teirs ovci 
them Ht questioned hci and obt imed a Unit 
iceouiit, she beiiiq men bnit en scretiuiy 
Alfii d than on telling Ihe tiuth 
bo he ealled on the other, and louiid hii i dis 
consolatf, md le idiiig a Heathen philosopliei 
lei eointoit, and linduig none Idwud ques 
lioiied him, md hew isiescned and i\en sulkj 
bir Imperturbable persiste d eiiiictli uid be e\ 

I ploded, and out e ime I is wiougs Edw iid s nil 
he w IS 1 picttv fello 1 end vnnted it ill Ins 
own wiy buiipose tnv niolliei with hei 
pie sent leelings, w is to 1 ike ileil out el v ur 
book uiduse lUlmpowei wlicic we uld a in 
be then •' Come, old lellow 1 1 ne w w Int love 
IS md one of us liaie Ih „nl lie lene"- 
uiiless my haim should enne t i inv poi i lither 
owing to joui blinidei—oil ilut woulelTiut 
it oul el the question Heel—but let us liipr 
befeei 1 pulled you out el the hie in I seme 
how I seem to like you bsttei fbm e ei ittei 
th it, let me pull you out ol this mi ss, too 
‘Pull awiy,’ eiicd the imietuous lontli 
‘ ill Irn t lou with my lile ae witli nioie 
than mv lilc, with mv lovi, loi you lu Hit m’m 
loi me reas in is always uppei in ist w ith y ou 
Give me the man that is ne t p ission s ela o 

And I will weal him m ray ht irt s eoic ly- 

"OK bolhci tint If you ue lu earnest, don’t 
mouth, but put on voui hat and tome ovti ’ 

He assented, but lu the middle of piitlnig on 
Ins eoat, made tins little observation ‘ Now I 
see how wise’the aneients weic yes, liiendship 
is oettei than love, cilmei, moie eoiist mt, fiee 
from the heats and elulls of that impetuous 
passion, its pure oosom is ruffled by none ol 
love’s jealousies and irntabilities Solem e mundo 
tollunt qui toUunt amicitiam ’’ 

“Oh, bothei quoting, come and shake hands 
with Julia’’ They went over. Mis Dodd was 
in the City Edward ushered in Hfrtd, say 
mg " here is the othei Impetuosity,’’ and s vge ly 
retuod lor a few mmutes when he e ime biek 
f 1 ty w ere sitting hand m hand, he gajsmg on her. 


shcinspcoting tho carpet “ That is all right,” 
s lid Edwaid drily “ new the next thing is, 
yo i must go baek to Oxford dueolly, and lead 
foi your first elass ” 

Tho proposal fell like a bhght upon tho 
icconciled loveis But Edward gave potent 
reasons The dehys ol law were endless 
Mile (Is (Ictcndrat had ilieady obtained one 
postponement of the tiial ou frivolous grounds 
Now the Oxloid cxaimnition and Doncaster 
1 ice» come on at i fixed dale, by a Law ol Na¬ 
ture, ml admit ol no “postimnement swmdle ” 

You mark my wolds you will get your class 
belore you will gel your trial, and it won’t hurt 
you to go into court 1 1 1 st class man will it f 
And then you won t eiuiud by lettei, vou two, 

I kuow ( ome will you do whit I tell you 

II IS liicndsliip but a name ■' eh Mi Bombast i”’ 
He (ndi d wdh gre it though quiet loice ‘ Come, 
vou two which isbeltd to put like the scissors, 
01 p irt like the thie id > ’ 

biimes 111 no iipUments, and p<rhaps thil is 
whv till y (onvine p oplc so Allied c ipitiflate d 
t ) Hie seisb rs md tint id, md only asked with 
ibnoimal himnlity to be allowed tot isle the joys, 

1 lie mcilntini tin two diys the third iniiiid 
him at Ovforfl he called on the heul ol his 
e )ll(^t lo feplain whit hid pieventfdhisietum 
to Latter in Hu October teiin twelve montlis 
igo, md asked foi looms Instead ol siding 
w ith i mail ol his own eollegt so cruelly mjured, 
till digiiitiiy wis dinned by the bare accusation, 
lud said h( must consider Insanity was a 
fcriible thing 

‘ bo lb false leeus ition, and so is talse impri 
sonmtui, said U iidie bittirly 

“ Unquestiouibly But I have at present no 
means oi deeidiug how lu those wolds apply” 

III shoit, ne could give no answer, must consult 
the other olheers, and woiUd convey the lesult 
by lettei 

Alfn d s pritle was dee ply inortihcd, not less 
by a ceitim cold repugnant maimer than by Hie 
words And there came over his heai t a sicken¬ 
ing ieeling that he was now in the eyes of men 
an intellectual leper 

He went to another college directly, and 
applied to the vice pie sidcnt, the vice president 
sent him with a letter to the dean, the dean 
looked frightened, and told him hesitalmgly 
the 'college was lull, he might put his name 
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" Its,” stad Edward, “ I am your ally; aud a One day in tiie autumn, 116*4, Iwii* in town 
mere spy in tiie camp of those two ladies. 1 on law husiness^ mot what se*i»s4 Ae ifjkost of 
wateh ^ tiseir moves for your sake.” Mrs. Dodd in the streets. She mtf hUh' sot; 

Al&ed foiigaye him. And thus his whole life her eye was on that fdmatly face she had » 
was ehanged, and for nearly twelve mtmths (for her dreams. It flashed through his miw tildt 
Dr. Alder let him reside in the HaU through the she would not live long to part him and Mu. 
vhention) he pursued the quiet tenor of a student’s But he discouraged the ungenerous thought; 
life, interrupted at times by law; but that is almost forgave her repugnance to himsdf, ««1 
another topic. felt it would be worse tiuui useless to ask ifalis 

to leave her mother, who was leaving her visibly. 

, Wise ajid no Wife. But her horror of him was anything W 

Mrs. Dodd was visibly shaken by tliat oala- softened ; and she used to tell Dr. Sampsou she 
mity which made her shrink Toith Loitoj from (lioiigW the sight of that man would kill her 
the sight of Alfred Ilardic. lu the i. niter she now. Edward liim^f began to hope Alfred 
was so unwell that she gave up her auTies with would turn Ids affections elsewhere. The house 
Messrs. Cross and Co. Her connexion with (hem ni Pembroke-street was truly the house of 
had been creditable to both p.n-liC5. I believe 1 moumhig now; all their calamities were light 
forgot to say why they IriHed her so; well, 1 compared with this. 


mu.st tell it olsowhcre. David off her hands, she ' 
was independeni, and liad lost (he motne and 


The Disinici VisiTon. 

While Julia w.as writing letters to keep np 


the heart for severe work. She told the iiartiiecs ^ Alfred’s heirl, she w.is lerj sad herself. Alore- 
sho could no longer do (hciii jusliee, and left over he lud left her for Oxford but a very few 
them to their regret. They (lien advised her (o dais, when she received an anonymous letter: 
set up as a milliner, and offered licr eredit for her liitl. It was writieu iii a fem^e hand, and 
goods at cash pi ices np to Iw'o thousand pounds:' eouehed in IVicudlj and sympathetic terms. The 
she thanked them like a,soriowliil queen, and i writer thought it only fair to warn her that Mr. 
went her way. Alfiud llardie was passionately fond of a lady in 

In the spring slie recovered some siiirit andltlio asjlum, and had offered her marriage. If 
health: but .at inidsummcr a great and subtle ' Miss Dodd wislnd to be deceived, let her bum 
misfortune bcf'ol hei Ilei niiiid was bent on this letter and think no more of it; if not, let 
David night and day, and used to struggle to her insert tins advertiseuient in (he Times: “The 
evade the laws of space, tlial hind its grosstr I whole Truth.—L. D.,"’ aud her correspondent 
compauioii, and find her lost iinsliaiid on the sea. I would coiiiiuuiiicatc particulars by word or 
She often dreamt of bun, hut v.igiielj. But one willing. 

fatal night she had a dream as clear as diulight, Wlial a harhid aud poisoned arrow is to the 

and sharp as white pebbles iii the sun. M'iew.is hodj was this letter to Julia’s mind. She sat 
on a large shqiwith guns; she saw me u liriiig j cold as a stone with this jioisou in her hand, 
a dead sailor up the Side , she .saw all (heir faees, i Tiicu eanie au impetuous impulse to send it 
and the dead man’s too. It was D.ivid. Jlisidown to Alfred, ,aiid request him to transfer 
face was white. A ele.u i oici's ml he was to he the oilier luill of his hcai t to his lady of the 
buried in the deep next iiionmig. She saw the asjluiii Then she paused; and remembered 
dcekatherfec(,(l;ehreeeh(sof (lieguns.soelcai, 1 how much unjust suspicion Imd been levelled at 
so defined, that, w hen sill .iwoke, and fonud her- him .'ili e.ulj. IVliat right hud she to insult him? 
self iu the dark, she (Iiouglit lealilj was an ' She would try and keep tlio letter to herself, 
illusion. She (old the dream to Julia aud Ed- As to acting upon it, her good souse speedily 
ward. They tried to eiicoiir.ige her, in lain. “J suggested if came from the rival in question, real 
sawliim,” she said, “1 saw linn; it was a vision, or sujiposed. “ She wauls to make use of me,” 
not a dream: my David is dead. IVcll, then, J s.iid Julia; “it is plum Alfred docs not care 
shall not be long behind him.” • niucli for her; or why docs she come to me P” 

Dr. Sampson ridiculed her dream to her face. She put the letter in her desk, and it rankled in 
But to her children he (old another story. “1 her he.art. llmrot lateri lellialis arundo. She 
am anxious about her,” he said, “ iiiu'-t :utxioU'. trembled at herself: she felt a savage passion 
There is no mortal ill the distempered bramiiiaj laid been touched in her. She prayed day and 
not cause. Wo can hear nothing of him. She night against jealousy, 
will fret herself into the grave, as sure as fate, li' But i must now, to justify my headi^, skip 
something does not turn up." some months, aud relate a tcmarkable iuoiderfl; 

Her children could not console her: they (hat befel her in the said character. On the Omt 
tried, bnt something hung round their own of August in this year, a good Christian womitn, 
hearts, and chilled every effort. In a word, they one of her patients, asked her to ofdl on Mt. 
shared her fears. How came she to see him on Barkington, that lodged above. “ He is a deoent 
board a ship with guns ? In her waking hours body, miss, and between you and me, I thinkhis 
she always said he was on a merchant ship. .Was complaint is, he don't gqt quite eBongh to eat," 
it not one of those visions, which come to mortals “Barkington!” said Juliii, and pot her hand to 
, and give them sometimes a peep into broad space, her bosom. She went and tapped at lus 4^, 
and far mate mely, a peep into futurity itself? ‘‘Colne in,” said a shrillidi voiee, 
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She entered, and fonnd a wejzoiied old aan 
seated, mending Ms own coat. 

He rose, and she toid Mm she was a district 
visitor." He said he had heard of her; th^ 
•c^lod her the beautiful lady in that court. This 
was news to her, and made her blush. Sheasked 
leave to read a chapter to him; he listened as to 
some gentle memory of childhood. She pro¬ 
scribed him a glass of port wine, and dispensed 
it on the instant. Thus physicked, her patient 
became cmDmunicativc, and chattered on about 
his native place—but did not name it—and 1 alked 
about the people there. Mon our district visitor 
was, if the truth must be told, a compoimdcr. 
She would permit her pupils to talk about cartlily 
affairs, on condition they would listen to heavenly 
ones before she went. So she let this old man 
run on, aud he told her he had been a banker’s 
clerk all his life, and saved a thousand ponuds, 
and come up to London to make his foituiio on 
the Stock Exchange; and there he n as some¬ 
times a bull, and sometimes a bear, aud, which¬ 
ever he was, certain foxes called brokers and 
jobbers got the profit mid he the loss. “Tl’s all 
I he same as a gambling table,” said he. “The 
jobbers and brokers have got the same odds the 
bank has at Kouge et Noiv. aud the little cajii- 
talist like me is doomed bcforeliaiid.” Then lie 
tojd her that there was a crossiiig-sweepcr near 
the Excliange who eamo fioin his native place, 
and had started as a .spccnlaioi, and come dovui 
to that, only he called it rising, and used to 
speak with a shudder of nlien he dabbled in 
the funds, and often told him to look sharp mid 
get a crossing. And lo! one dav \i lieu he was 
cleaned out and desperate, aud hovering uitli 
the other ghosts of little capitalists tdioul the 
tomb of their money, he saw Ins eountrjniaii fall 
flat, and the broom flj out of hisliand. liistauti} 
fic made a rush, and so did a vi oodcu-leggcd 
sailor; but he got iirst In the broom, and began 
to sweep while otbcisinekedupliis count rj man, 
who proved dead as a herimg, and Jie sueeetdi il 
to Ms broom, aud it made inouc.v by the Ex¬ 
change, though he never could : still, one dav lie 
picked u]) a pocket-book iii that iicigliboui hood, 
with a lump of money, wUieli he sliaightvvav 
advertised in—no ncvvspapeis. And non .lulm 
thought it time to interpose the eighth conmmmi 
ment, the golden •nile, and such branches ol 
learning. 

He became a favourite of heis: he had so 
much to say : she even tinmglit she bad seen his 
face before: but she could not tell where. She 
gave him good books and tract s; and read to him, 
aud ploughed his heart with her sweet voice, ami 
sowed the good seed in the furrows—seed which, 
like wheat or other grain, often seems to fall flat 
and die, but comes out green after many dajs. 

One SaturflBy she invited him to dine with the 
servants next day. Ho came during churoh-time, 
a^ went away in the afternoon while she was 
with her mother. But she asked Sarah, who 
proved eager to talk about Mm. “He was a 
rnm customer; kep’ asking questions allidinner- 


time. ‘Weil,’ says I, ‘you’re good company, 
you arc; be you a lawyer ? for you examines us; 
but you don’t toll us nothing.’ Ye see, miss, 
Jane she is that simple, she was telling Mm 
everything, and about Mr. Alfred’s lawsuit with 
bis father and all.” 

Julia said that was iadisorect; but after all 
what did it matter P 

“Who knows,missP” Sarah replied; “least 
s.'vid is .soonest iiieiidcd. If you please, miss, 
who is he P Where does he bide ? Where does 
he come from P Hoes ho know Hardies P” 

“ I should think not. Why ?” 

“Because I’m much mistaken if he doesn’t.” 
Thou putting oil a si olid look, sheasked. “Hoes 
lie know your paiiaP” 

“Oh no, Sanili. How shonld heP” 

“There now,” said Sarah; "miss, yon are all 
iu ihc dark about this old man: I’ll toll you 
somtlhing; 1 took Mm out of the way of Jane’s 
temper when she began a dishing up, and 
I liiwl him into the parlour a minute; and in 
com se there lie sees the picture of your poor 
piqia Imng up. Miss, if jou’U believe me, the 
moment he claps eyes on lhat there picture, he 
liatloes out, and out goes his two hands like this 
heie. ‘It's him'’ sa,vs he; ‘it’s him'’ and 
siaivs at the ]iieture like a stuck pig. Forgot I 
lias close behiud liim, 1 do believe. ‘She’s 
/ih d.iuglitci,’ sajs he in a whisper, a curious 
nhis|icr; seemed to come out of his stomach. 
‘ W h.it's the matter now ?’ savs 1, just so. He 
save agieatslarl,asif my -.peaking had wakened 
him from a dream, and, sa>s he, ‘Nolliiiig,’as 
quiet .as a lamb. ‘ Nolhiiig isn’t much,’ saj s I, 
just so. ‘It usedu’t to be anything at all when 
i was join- age,’ says lie, sneerin’. But I paid 
him in good coin i says I ‘ Old man, where you 
comes iroiii do the folks use to start audhallouul, 
and eiy “It's lum 1 she’s his daughter!” and 
thug tin ir two arms abroad like a windmill in 
M-ireh, and all for—nolhingr’ So at that be 
ehiuigi d as white .as my smock, and fell all of a 
tremble However, at dinner he perks up, and 
dicw Ibal poor simple Jane out a good one. But 
lie didn’t look towards mo much, which I set 
oppo.site to watch iny lord.” 

“Sarah,” said Julia, “this is really curious, 
niysicnous; you are a good, watchful, faithful 
gill; and, to tell Ihc truth, 1 sometimes fancy I 
have seen Mr. Barkingfon’s face; however, 1 
will solve this little mystery to-morrow; for I 
will ask him = thank you, Sarah.” 

Oil Monday she callcil on Mr. Baikington to 
solve the mystery. But, instead of solving, her 
visit iliiekcncd if; for Mr. Barkington was gone, 
liag and baggage. When Edwatd was told of 
Ibis business, be thought it remarkable, and re¬ 
gretted ho had not seen Ihe old man. 

So do I; for it is my belief Edward would have 
recognised him. 

Havid Dodd. 

The Mstory of aman is the history of his mind. 
And that is why you ‘have heard so little of late' 
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about the siaiplest, noblest, ajid most unfortu- 
I nate of all my personages. Insanity is as various 
’i as eccentricity: I have spared the kind-hearted 
j reader some of David’s vagaries; however, when 
I we parted with him, he had settled into that 
j strange phase of lunacy, in which the distant past 
I seems nearly obliterated, and memory exists, but 
I revolves in a narrow round of things present : 
j this was accompanied with a positive illusion— 
to wit, a fixed idea that he was au able seaman; 
and, as usuid, what mental power he retained 
came out strongest in support of this idea. All 
this was marked by a bodily agility somewhat 
more than natural in a man of his agg. Owing 
to the wind astern, he was cnphlcd to mu into 
Portsmouth before the .steam-tug came up with 
him : and he did run into-port, not because he 
feared pursuit, hut becau.se ho was desperatclj 
hungry; and ho had no suicidal 1 endcucies what - 
1 ever. 

; He made for a pnblio-house, and called for 
I some bread and cheese and beer; ihey w ere sup- 
, plied, and then lo! he had no money to pay for 
I them. “I’ll owe you till J come hack from sea, 

1 my bo,’’ said ho coolly. On this the iandloid 

. collared him, and David shook him oll‘ into the 
I road, much as a terrier throws a rat, from him ; 
then there was a row, and a naval oflieer, wlio 
was cruising about for hands, came up and licard 
it. There was nothing at ail iinseumaulike in 
' David’s oonduot, and the gciitleinau took a 
I favourable view of it, and piiid tlie small demand; 

' bat not with unleavened motives; he was the 
second lieutenant of 11.M. Frigate Vulture; 

, she had a bad name, thanks to her last captain, 

' and was short of hands : ho took David aside and 
asked liim would he like to ship on board the 
Vulture. 

I David said yes, and suggested the Ibretop. 

' “Oh yes,” growled the iieutcnaiif, “jou all 
j want to be there.” lie then gauged this Jacky 
I Tar’s intcUecls : :iskcd liiin inter alia Iiow to 
send a frigate’s foretop g.allant yard down upon 
! deck: and, to show how soamausliip slicks in the 
I brain when once it gets there, David actually 
told him. “You arc rather old,” said the 
lieutenant, " but you lu-c a seaman ami so look 

him on board the Vulture at Spithcad, before 
I Green began to search the town in earnest. Ko- 
body acts his part het ter than some demented per¬ 
sons do: and David made a very tolerable sailor, 
notwithstanding his forty-live years; and the 
sea did him good within certain limits. Botw ecu 
him and the past lay some intolleolual or cerebral 
barrier as impenetrable as the great wall of China; 
but on the hither side of that wall his faculties 
improved. Of course the crow soon found out 
the gap in his poor brain, and caUed him Soft 
Billy, and played on h^ at first. But by 
degrees he won their affection; ho was so wonder- 
fiilly sweet-tempered ; and besides, his mind 
being in an abnormal state, he loathed grog,, and 
gave Ms aEowanco to his messmates. One day 
.he showed an unexpected trait; they were 
lying becalmed in southern latitudes, and, time 


hanging heavy,'‘each whiled it hoy he might;' 
one fiddled, anothw wrote to his PMIk aaother 
fished for sharks, another wMstlod for 8 wind, 
scores fell into tho form of meditation. vt#houk 
the rcalily, and one got a piece of yarn and 
amused lamself kiEiug flies on the bulwark. 
Now this shocked poor Billy: he put out hjs 
long arm and urteroopted a stroke. “ What is 
the row ?” said the operator. 

“You mustn’t” said Billy solemnly, looking 
into Ms face with groat dreamy eyes. 

, “You bo-,” said tho other, and lent liim a 

tap on the cheek with the yam. Billy did not 
seem to mind this; Ms skin had little sensibility, 
owing to his disorder. 

Jack recommenced on his flics, and the by-, 
slanders laughed. They always laughed now at 
everything BiUy said, a's Society used to laugh 
when tlic late Theodore Utaik asked for the 
mustard at dinner ; and would have laughed if 
he had said, “ Yon sco me sad, I have just lost 
my iioor father.” 

David stood looking on at the slaughter with 
a helpless puzzled air. 

At la^t he seemed to have an idea; he caught 
Jack up by Jlie throat and knee, lifted him with 
gigantic strength above his head, and was just 
going lo hurl him shrieking into the sea, when a 
dozen strong hands interfered, and saved the 
man. Then they were going to bind Billy 
liand and foot; but he was discovered to be 
pel feel ly calm: so they remonstrated instead, 
and jireseutly Billy’s oommandor-in-oliicf, a ship- 
hoy called Georgy W'lute, shoved in and asked 
liiiu in a shrill haught y voice how he dared do 
thal. “My dear,” said Billy, with great humility 
;iud phiculity, “he was kUlhig God’s creatures, 
no ulhiwauee so, yo see, to save their lives, I 
w.as obliged" • 

At this jiicee of reasoning, and the simplicity 
and gentle conviction with which it was delivered, 
there was a roar. It subsided, and a doubt arose 
whether Billy uas altogether iu the wrong. 

“ Well,” said one, “ 1 dare say life is sweet to 
them litjle creatures, if they could speak their 
minds.” 

“I’ve known a ship founder in a fair breeze 
all along of killing ’em,” said one old salt. 

Finally, several sided witli Billy, and intimated 
that “ it served the lubber right for not lislciihig 
to reason." And, indeed, luethinks it was lovely 
and touching that so divine .a ray of goodness 
and superior reason should have shot from his 
lioart or from Heaven across th.at poor benighted 
brain. 

But it must bo owned his mod* of showing 
his humanity was somewhat excessive Md ab¬ 
normal, and smacked of lunacy. After this, how¬ 
ever, the affection of his messmatis was not so 
oonteiupluous. 

Now the captain of the Vulture Was Billy’s 
cousin by marriage, Kegiuald Bazalgotte. Twenty 

* Nautiral plirase, meauiugwisboat stint or limit, 
or iiiggitrdly ailmoasuremeat; as there is of grog. 
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Jem ago, the oaptain waa a hoy, they vere 
great friends: of l&te Basalgette had seen less of 
him; still it seems stvange he did pot recognise 
him in his own ship. Bat one or two causes co¬ 
operated to prevent that. In the first place, the 
mind when tamed in one direction is not so 
sharp in another; and Captain Btolgette had 
been told to look for Itevid in a merchant ship 
bound for the Bast Indies. In the next place, 
insanity alters the expression of the face wonclor- 
fuUy, and the captain of a frigate mus his eje 
over four hundred sailors at muster, or a hundred 
id; woric, not to examine their feature.s, but tlieir 
dices and bearing at the one, and theirhauduiess 
at the other. The worst piece of luck was that 
Mrs. Dodd did not know David eiiUed iiimsclf 
William Tliompson. So there stood “Will'am 
Thompson” large as life Pu the sliiji’s books, and 
nobody Ihe wiser. Captain ria/,algelle bad a 
warm regard and affection for Mrs Dodd, and 
did all he could Indeed, be took srre.'it Idiertie--. 
he stopped and overhauled seveial meicliant 
ships for the truant; and, bj-tbe-liy, ou one oc¬ 
casion William Thompson was one of ^lle boat’s 
crew that rowed a midsliipman Irom tlie Yulfure 
alongside a merchant ship to seareb for Dai id 
Dodd: he licard the lunne :iiid ciiciimslaiice 
mentioned in tiic Iwat, but Iheiu'.' luiue na.. 
new to him. Uo reroeinlieiod it, but ouU tiom 
that hour; and told his loving Ijrnit, (h iigii 
White, thej had been oieuiaming a n.eiclianl 
ship and looking for one David 1 (odd. 

It was about midsummer the Vult are anchored 
off one of the Suutli Sea islands, and sent a boat 
ashore for fruit. Billy and bis dearlj beloved 
little tynail, (ieorgie AVI ‘e. wore among the 
crew. Off goes Georgic to li.ilhe, and Billj sits 
down ou the beach with a loving eye upon him. 
The water was calm: but the bo.i, withtlie lieed- 
lessness of youth, stajed in it iieailj an lioui : 
he was seized witli cramp and screamed to ins 
comrades. They ran, but they were half a mile 
from the boat. Billy dashed into Ihe water and 
came up with Georgie just as he was sinking loi 
the last time; Ihe hoj gripped linn; but by Ins 
great strength he disentangled Iiiinself and got 
Qoorgic ou his shoulders, and swam for tlic shore. 
Meantime the sailors got into the boat, anil 
rowed hastily towards them. 

Now Billy was nndormost and his liead under 
water at limes, and Georgie, some tlioiiglit, had 
helped strangle biin by gripping his neck with 
both arms. Anyway, by the boy’s aeeouni, just 
as they were getting into sliallow water, Billy 
gave a great siiriek and turned over on Ins b.iek; 
and Georgie paddled with ins hands, but Billy 
soon after this sunk like a dead body wlule tbe 
boat was yet fifty yards off. And Georgie 
screamed aud«i)oinlcd to the place, and Ihe lioat 
came wp and took Georgie in, and the water was 
so clear the sailors saw Billy lie motionless at 
the bottom, and hooked him with a boat-hook 
and drew him up: hut his face came up along¬ 
side A deadly white, with staring eyes, a^d they 
shuddered and fcar id it was too late. 


They toidc Mm into a honsb aud stripped Mm, 
and rubbed him, imd wrapped Mib in Mankets, 
and put him by the hot fire. But all would 
not do. 

Then, having dried his tdnlhes, they dressed 
the body again and laid him in the boat, and ewt 
the Union Jack over him, and towed sloady and 
unwillingly back to the ship, Georgia sobbing 
and screaming over the body, uad nut a dry eye 
in the boat. 

The body was carried up He side, and un¬ 
covered, just as Mrs. Dodd saw in her dream. 
The surgeon was sent for and examined the body: 
and tlicii tlie grim routine of a man-of-war dealt 
swiftly with the poor skipper. He was ear- 
rii'd below to be prepared for a sailor’s grave. 
Then the surgeon walked aft and reported for¬ 
mally to the (illieer of tliew'ateh the death by 
diowniiiig of AVilliam Thompson. ITic officer of 
the watch went instantly to the captain in his 
cab ,11 and rciiorled the death. The captain gave 
the stereotyped order to bury him at noon next 
(lay; and the liody was stripped that night and 
sowed up in Ins hammock with a portion of Ms 
clothes .uid bedding to eoneeal the outbueof the 
(oiji'-e, mid two cannon-halls at his feet; and so 
tin jioov skiiijier was hull out loi a watery grave, 
.and covered by the Union Jack. 

I don’t know w bether any of myyouiig roadeis 
..le imicli aliVeted liy the oal.istrophe 1 have 
lust related. If not, I wdl just remind them 
Ilia' even hilwaid Dodd was prepared to opiiosc 
t ho marriage ot J nha and Alfred, if any senous 
ill should bel.il his idlMr at sea, owing to 
Alfred’s imprudent interference in rcscuuig him 
Irom Drayton House. 


criArTi a uii. 

Lrw. 

Minutb study of my fellow-creatures has rc- 
ve.did to me that tlieie ace many intelligent 
persons who think that a suit at law commences 
ineoiirl. This is not so. Many suits are fought 
and tlceidcd by the sjieend pleaders, and so never 
(lime into oouit; and, as a stiff enoomderofthis 
.kind actually took place in llardie v. Haxdio, a 
word of prelatoiy explanation may be proper. 
tsuitoTs come into eouit only to try an issue: an 
issue IS a mutual he direct: and towards this 
both partw s aic dnvcii upon paper by the laws 
of pleading, winch may le thus summed: 1. 
Every statement of Ihe adversary must either he 
eoiiiradiclrd flal, or confessed and avoided: 
“avoided'’ means neutralised by fresh matter. 
J. Nothing mast be advanced by plaintiff which 
does not disclose a ground of action at law. 3. 
Nofliiiig advanced by defendant, which, if true, 
would not bo a defence to the action. Tliesc 
rules exclude in a vast degree the iiitiablo 
delects and vices that niai k all the unprofessional 
arguments one ever hears; for on a breach of 
any one of the said rules the other party can 
demur: the demurrer is argued before the judges 
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in Bailee^ and, if successfully, the faulty plaint, or 
faulty pl^ is diamissed, sad often of oonrse the 
cause won or lost tliereby, and the country saved 
the trouble, and the suitras the expense, of fay¬ 
ing an issue. 

So the writ being served by plaintiff’s attorney, 
and’an appearance put in by drfendaut’s, the paper 
•battlo began by Alfred Hatdie, through his 
•attorney, serving on defendant’s attorney “The 
DECnABATlOH,” This was drawn by his junior 
counsel, Garrow, and ran thus, after specifying 
the count and the date: 

iWtJrtflrsiat Alfred Hardie by John Compton his 

to toft, attorney sues Thomas Hard e For 
that the Deft, assaulted Pit. ^ve him 
into custody to a certain person and 
caused him to be imprisoned for a 
long space of time in a certain place 
to wit a Lunatic Asylum whereby the 
Pit. was much iuconvciuenced and 
suffered niucb anguish ami pain in 
mind and body luid was unable to 
attend to bis afilur.s and wa.s nijiircd 
in his credit and circumstances. 

And the Pit. elaiius 5000/. 

Mr. Compton conveyed a copy of Ibis tq 
Alfred, and said if was a lieauliful deelar.ilioii 
‘‘What,” said Allred, ‘‘is iliat all I bate suf¬ 
fered at these inisereants’ hands” Wlij, it is 
written with an leicle.” 

Mr. Compton explained that this was the oiit- 
liuo; “ Counsel u ill la> the colours on m court as 
thick as you like.” 

The defendant replied tothc above declaration 
by three picas. 

s&'>mr° Josepli fleathfnld 

c. 100 , s. ’ bis iillorucy says lie is not gnilly 
105 ’ 2 joj. fiirtlipr I’lca (lie J)t II 

says that before and at the I ime o( 
the alleged iiupvisoimient Pit. was .i 
peisou of unsound niiiid and ineoiu- 
pclont to take c.u e of himself and a 
proper person to be takeneaie of and 
detained and it w.is unfit unsalo im¬ 
proper and dangcious that lie should 
be at large thereuiiou the Deft. being 
the nuele of the Pit. and a pioper 
lierson to cause Ihe Pll. to be taken 
charge of under due c.ire and treat¬ 
ment in that behalf did cause the 
Pit. to bo so taken eliatge of and de¬ 
tained imdt r duo eavc and treatment, 
&c. &c. 

Tlic third plea was the slinircr. but too long 
to cite veriiada; it went to this tune, that the 
plaintiff at and before the lime &e. had con¬ 
ducted himself like a person of unsound mind 
&o. and two ccrtiiloalcs that he was insane had 
been given by two persons duty authorised under 
the statute to sign such cerlifleatcs, and the de¬ 
fendant had believed and did bona fide behove 
these certifleatos to bo true, &c. &c. 

The first of these picas was a mere formal plea, 
'under tite statute. 


The second raised the vety issue at oommon 
Ww the plaintiff wishtili to fay, . • 

The third made John Ownptoti btit his b«)Ws 
with perplexity. “This is a veiy nasty pte” 
said he to Alfred: “ a regular trap. If we joia. 
issue on it we must he defeated; for how can we 
deny the oeiiificatos wore in form; and yet the 
pla^y thing is not loose enough to he demurred 
to. Colls, who diow these pleas for them ?” 

“ Mr. Colvin, sir.” 

“Make a note to employ him in our •next stiff 
pleading.” 

Alfred was sf aggered. H e had thought to ride 
roughshod over defendant: a common expecta¬ 
tion of plaintiffs. hut seldom realised. Lawyers 
fight Iiaid. The pleas 'were taken to Garrow; 
be said there was but one course, to demur to 
No. 3. So the plaintiif "joined issue on all the 
defendant’s pleas, and as to the lust plea the 
plaintiff said the same was bad in substanoc.” 
Defendant 1 ejoiiicd that the same was good ui 
siihst.aiioe, and tlius Ilardiev. Hardie divided 
itself into two cases, a question of law for the 
judges, and an issue for the mixed tribunal 
loosely ealled a jury. And I need hardly say that 
should the plaintiff win one of them, and thede- 
fend,ml the other, the cause would be won by the 
defeiidaiil. 

Postponing the history of the legal (|uestioii, 
1 shall show how Messrs. Heal hfleld fought oil' 
the issue, and cooled the ardent Alfred and 
sickened him of law. 

In theory evtiy Eiiglishin'iii has a right to 
be tiled hj Ins peeis; but in fact tliore aie 
live gentlemen in every court, each of whom has 
by precedent the power to refuse him a juiy, by 
simply post polling the Inal term after tenii, 
until the death of one of the parties, when the 
action, if a personal one, dies loo: and, by a 
singular anomaly of judicial practice, if a sUppory 
ilcleiidani eaii’l persuade A. or B., judges of the 
oommoii law eoiirt, to connive at what 1 venture 
to call 

Tim Po.STrONEMEKT SwiNBlE, 
lie can actually go lo C. D. and E., one after 
another, with his rejected application, and tho 
previous refusal of the other judges to delay and 
baffle justice goes foi little or nothing; so that the 
postponing swindler has fii o to one in bis favour. 

Messrs. IlealhCeld began this game unluckily. 
They ajiplied to a judge in chambers for a moul li 
lo plead. Mr. Compton opposed in person, and 
showed that this was absurd. The judge allowed 
them only four days to plead. Issue being joined, 
Mr. Compton pushed on for Iriol, and tbo cause 
was set down for tho November I erm. Towards 
the end of the term Mcs.srs. Hcatblield applied 
to one of the pumes judges for a postponement, 
on the gmuiid that a priiicijial witness could not, 
attend. Applicutiou was supportdfi by the at¬ 
torney’s aflidavit to tlie effect that Mr. Speers 
was in Boulogne, and had written to him to say 
that he had met with a railway anoide^t, and 
feared he coidd not possibly oomo'to England in 
Icsif thafi a naoulh. A lespeetablo French doctor 
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ooiifinned tbis by oertificote. Compton opposea, 
Iwt the judge would hardly bear him, and post- 
pdn^ the trial as a matter of oottrse: this, 
earned it over thd sittings, into next term. 
Alfred groaned, bat bote it,patiently; not so 
Doctor Sampson •. he raged against secret tri¬ 
bunals : “See how men deteriorate the moment 
they get out of the ftiU light of publeecity. 
What English judge, sitting in the light of Short¬ 
hand, would admit ‘Jack swears that Gill says’ 
fitflegad evidence. Speers has sworn to no facks. 
l^tMeld has sworn to no facks but th’ exist¬ 
ence of Speers’s hearsay. They arc a couple o’ 
lyres. I’U bet ye ten pounds t’a shilling Speers 
is as well as I’m.” 

Mr. Compton quietly reminded him there was 
a direct statement—the Preneh doctor’s certifi¬ 
cate. 

“A medical certificut!” shrieked Sampson, 
amased. “Mai—deartr-sirr, a medical oertifl- 
cut is just an article o’ commerce—like an attor¬ 
ney’s conscience. Gimme a guinea and I’ll get 
pou sworn sick, diseased, disabled, or dead this 
minute, whichever you like best.” 

“ Come, doctor, don’t fly off: you said you’d 
bet ten pounds to a shilling Spoors is not au 
invalid at all. I say done.” 

“Done.” 

" How win you find mlt P” 

“HowP Why sot fhe tliief-lakors ou ’um, to 
be sure.” 

He wrote off to the prefect, of police at Bou¬ 
logne, and in four days received an answer, 
headed “ Information in the interest of families.” 
The prefect informed him there had been no rail¬ 
way accident: but that the Sieur Speers, English 
subject, had really hurt his leg getting out of a 
railway carriage six weeks ago, and had kept his 
ftiom some days ; but he had been cured some 
weeks, and going about his business, and made 
an excursion to Paris. 

On this Compton offered him the shilling. But 
he declined to take it. “The lie was self-evi¬ 
dent,” said he; “and.here’s a judge wouldn’t 
see’t, and an attorney couldn’t. Been all their 
lives-sifting evidence too. Oh the darkness of 
the professional mind!” 

The next term came. Mr. Compton delivered 
tho briefs and fees, subpoenaed the witnesses, 
&o., and Alfred came up with a good heart to 
get his stigma removed by twelve honest men in 
file light of day; but first one case was taken out 
of its order and put before him, then another, 
till term wore near an end. Then Messrs. 
Heathfield applied to another judge of the court 
for a postponement. Mr. Eiohard Hardio, plain¬ 
tiff’s father, a most essential witness, was ill at 
Clare-cofirt. Medical oertifloatc and letter here¬ 
with. 

Compton Opposed. Now this judge was a 
keen and honourable lawyer, with a lofty hatred 
of all professional tricks. He heard the two 
attorneys, and dclivored himself to this effect, 
aidy of enursc in better legal phrase : “ 1 shall 
ma^ no order. The defendant has bopn here 


before on a doubtfol affidavit. You know, Mr. 
Heathfield, juries k these cases go by the plain¬ 
tiff’s evidence, and his conduct undm; cross- 
examination. And I ttiink it Would not be just 
nor humane to keep this plaintiff in suspense, and ’ 
civiliter mortuum, any long^. You can take out 
a commission to examke Bichatd Hardic.” 

To this Mr. Compton nailed him, but the com¬ 
mission took time; and while it was pending,' 
Mr. Heathfield went to another judge with an¬ 
other disabled witness; Peggy Black. That naive 
personage was nurskg her deceased sister’s 
children—k an affidavit: and they had searla- 
tiua—surgeon’s oertifleate to that effect. Comp¬ 
ton opposed, and pointed out the blot. “ You 
don’t warrt the children in the witness-box,” said 
he : " and wc arc not to be robbed of our trial 
because one of your witnesses prefers nursing 
other people’s children to facing the witness- 
box.” 

The judge nodded assent. " I make no order,” 
said he. 

Mr. Heathfield went out from his presence 
and sent a message by telegraph to Peggy Black. 
“You must have Soar, yourself, and telegraph 
the same at once, certificate by post.” 

The accommodating maiden telegraphed back 
that she had unfortunately taken scarlatina of 
tho children : medical certificate to follow by 
post. Pour judges out of the five were now 
awake to the move. But Mr. Heathfield tk- 
kored tho hole in his late affidavit with Peggy’s 
telegram, and slipped downto Westmkster to the 
chief judge of the court, who had had no oppor¬ 
tunity of walehiugtlio growth and dissemination 
of disease among defendant’s witnesses. Compton j 
fought this time by counsel and with a powerful ' 
affidavit. But luck was against liim. The judge j 
had viseu to go home: he listened standmg; . 
Compton’s counsel was feeble; did not feel tlic | 
wrong : how could he ? law'yers fatten by del.ays | 
of justice, as physicians do by tardy cure. The j 
postponement was granted. ' I 

Alfred cursed them all, and his owfi folly in | 
believing that an alleged lunatic would be al¬ 
lowed fair play at Westminster or anywhere 
else. Compton look snuff, and Sampson ap¬ 
pealed to the press again. He wrote a long 
letter exposing with fearless irony the postpone- I 
raent swindle as it had been worked in Hardie v. i 
Hardic; and wound up with this fiery peroration: 

“ This Englishman sues not merely for damages, 
but to recover lost rights dearer far than money, 
of which he sas's he has been unjustly robbed; 
his right to walk in daylight ou the sml of his 
native laud without being seized, and tied up for 
life like a nigger or a dog; his footing k society; 
a chance to earn his bread; and a place among 
inaukkd: ay, among mankind; for a lunatic is 
an animal m the law’s eye and society’s, and an 
alleged lunalie is a lunatic till a jury clears him. 

“.I appeal to you, gentlemen, is not such a 
suitor sacred k all wise and good men’s mkds? 

Is he not defendant .as well as pkktiffP 'Why 
his stake is enormous compared with the nomkal 
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defendant’s; and, if I taowright frcmi wrong, to 
postpone Ms trial a fourth time would be to 
' insult Divine justice, and trifle with human 
misety, and shook the common sense of nations.” 

The doctor’s pen neither clipped the words 
nor minced the matter you see. Heading this 
the water came into Alfred’s eyes: “ Ah, staunch 
friend,” he said, “ how few are like you! To the 
intellcctnal dwarfs who conspire with my op¬ 
pressors, Hardie v. Hardie is but a family 
squabble. Parvis omnia parva.” Mr. Compton 
read it too; and said from the bottom of Ms 
heart, “Heaven defend us from our friends! 
This is enough to make the courts deoiine to try 
the case at all.” 

And, indeed, it did not cure fhq evil: for next 
term another malade afEdavitaire was set up. 
Speers to wit. This gentleman deposed to having 
I come over on purpose to attend the trial; but, 

’ having inadvertently stepped aside as far as 
i JFti/es, be lay there stricken with a mysterious 
: malady, and had just strength tofonvard medical 
1 certificate. On this the jndge, in .spite of re¬ 
monstrance, adjourned Hardie v. Hardie to the 
I summer term. Summer came, the evil day drew 
1 nigh: Mr. HeathQcld got the venue changed 
i from Westminster to London, which wa.s flic 
I fifth postponement. At last the cause came on; 

' the parties and witnesses were all in court, witli 
! two whole days before them to try it in. 

I Dr. Sampson rushed in furious. “'I’herc is 
some devillry afloat,” said he. “I was in tlic 
House of Commons last iiiglit, and there I saw 
the defcudmil’s counsel oarwiggiiig the judge.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Compton; “siieli sus¬ 
picions are ridieuloiis. Do you think they can 
! talk of nothing hut Hardie v. llacdio ?” 
i “ Mai—dcaiT sirr.—my sou met one of Iloath- 
i field’s clerks at dinner, and he let out that the 
trilc was not to come oil'. Put this mid that 
i together now.’’ 

“It will como off,” said Mr. Coiiipton, “and 
in live minutes at furthest.” 

In less than that time the learned judge came 
in, and before taking his -scat made this extra- 
; ordinary speech. 

i “I hear this cause will take three days to try: 

1 and we have only two days before ns. It would 
i be inconvenient to leave it unfinished; and I 
I must proceed on circuit the ilay after to-morrow. 

I It must be a remanef: no maucan do more th.au 
time allows.” 

I Plaintiff’s ooupsol made a feeble rcraonstrmxce; 

I then yielded. And the crier with sonorous 
' voice called on tlie case of Bread v. Cheese, in 
which there were pounds at slake but no prin¬ 
ciple. Oh, with what zest they all weut into it; 
being small men escaping from a great thing to 
a small one. Never hopped frogs into a ditch 
with more alacrity. Alfred left the court and 
hid himself, and the scalding tears forced their 
, way down his cheeks at this heartless proceed¬ 
ing ! to lot all the witnesses come into court at 
'a vast expense to the parties; and raise the cup 
of justice to the lips of the oppressed, and then 
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pretend he knew a wda|d Iasi more tlian 
two days, and so shirk it. “Td haveMade that 
a reason for sitting till midnight,” said poor 
Alfred, “not for prolonging a poor injured man’s 
agony four mortal montlis.” Ho then prqyed 
God earnestly for this great postponer’s death 
as the only event that could give him back mi 
Englishman’s right of being tried by his peers, 
and so went down to Oxford broken-hearted. 

As for Sampson he was most indignant, and 
said a public man had no business with a private 
ear: and wanted to aiipeal to the press again : 
but the doughty doctor had a gentle but power¬ 
ful ruler at home, as fiery horses are best ruled 
by a gentle hand. Mrs. Sampson requested him 
to write no more, but Jook round for an M.P. to 
draw these repeated defeats of justice to the 
notice of tiio House. Now there was a ilr. Bite, 
who had taken a prominent and honourable part 
in lunacy questions; headed committees and so 
on; this seemed the man. Dr. Samiisou sent 
hhn a lel.lor saying there was a flagrant case of 
a sane man falsely imprisoned, who had now 
been near a year applying for .a jury, and juggled 
out of this constitutional right by arbitrary and 
uiireason.ablc postponements: would Mr. Bite 
give him (Dr. Sampson) ten minutes and no more, 
when he would explain the Oiuse and leave docu¬ 
mentary evidonee behind him for Mr. Bite to test 
his statement. The philanthropical M.P. replied 
promptly m these exact words : 

“Mr. Bile presents his compliments to Dr. 
Sampson to state that it is impossible for him to 
go into Ms case, nor to give him the time he re¬ 
quests to do so.” 

Sampson was a little indignant at the man’s 
insolence; but far more at having been duped 
by his public assumption of philanthropy. “The 
littlo pragmatical impostor!” he roared. “With 
what a sense o’ relief th’ animal flings off the 
mask of liumaiiity when there is no Ciisy eclat to 
be gained by putting’t on.” He sent the phi- | 
lanthropical Bite’s revelation of his private self ' 
to Alfred, who returned it with this single re- I 
mark; “llomunculi quanti sunt 1” ' 

Dishonest suitors all try to postpone; but ! 
they do not gain unmixed good thereby, taese ! 
delays give time for more evidence to come in; i 
and this slow coming and chance evidence is ' 
singularly adverse to the unjust suitor. Of this i 
came a notable example in October, and made { 
Richard Hardie determine to precipitate the trial, i 

and oven regret he had not fought it out long 
ago. 

He had'just returned from consulting Messrs. 
Heathfield, and sat down to a nice .little dinner 
in his apartments (Sackville-streot), when a 
visitor was announced; and in came the slouch¬ 
ing littlo figure of Mr. Barkmgtofl, alias Noah 
Skinner. ^ 

Diamond oui Diamond, 

Mr. Hardie suppressed a start, and said no¬ 
thing. Skinner bowed low with a mixture of his 
old cri|ging way, and a certain sly trivunphaait i 
4eer, so that his body seemed to say one thing, 1 
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lii8 face the cppoiie. Mr. tiaidie ejed Um 
mi' saw that his coat was rast;, tmd bis hat 
sapless: then Mr. Sardie smelt a b^gar, asd 
prepared to pistty ^ attempts apos his pane. 

"I hope 1 see my did master well," said 
Skmaer, oQssngly. 

“Pretty weU in body, Skmner; thank yon.” 

"1 had a d^ of tremble to find you, sir. But 
I hwasd of the great lawsuit between Mr. Alfred 
asd yoiB, and 1 knew Mr. Hcathfidd was your 
ar^ieitor. So I watched at his> place day after 
day; and at last you come. Oh, 1 was so 
j^leaaed when I saw your noble fi^rc; but I 
wouldn’t speak to you it the street, foi fear of 
disgracing you; I’m such a poor little guy to be 
addressing a gentleman like you.’’ 

Now this sounded well on the surface, hut 
below there was a subtle somelhing Mi. Hardie 
did not like at all; but bo took the cue, and 
said, “ My poor Skinner, do you think I would 
turn up my nose at a faithful old seiwant like 
youf have a glass of wme with me, and tell me 
how you have been getting on.” Ue w ent behind 
a screen and opened a door, and soon ictiinieii 
wittl a decanter, leaving the door open now m 
the next room sat, uubokuown to iskiiiiier, a j onng 
woman with white ojchislies, sowing buttons 
on Ml. Hardic’s Slurts Tliat-astute geiifleman 
gave her instructions, and important ones too, 
with a silent gcstuie, then ieap))e.ucil and filled 
the bumper high to his ladhtul senaiii They 
drank one anot bet’s healths with gicat coidialil j,. 
real or apparent. Mr llardie tnciiasUd Skmner 
carelessly it he could do anilluug foi him 
Skinner said, “ Well, sii, I am icrj pooi ” 

“So am I betwien you and me,’ said Mi 
Hardie ooniideutiaUv; “ 1 don’t mind tolling 
yo« J those confouudi d Comiinssiom i s ol Luii.icj 
wrote to Alfied’s trustees, and I have him 
forced to replace a loan of fire thousand pounds. 
That Board always sides with the insane That 
cnppled me, and drove nii to tin Exchange 
and now what 1 had loft is all invested ui tirae- 
bargams. A month sotllcs my late . a little 
fortune, or absolute beggary ” 

“You’ll be luck J, sir, you’ll ho lucky,” said 
Skinner oheotfuUy, “you have such a long 
head: not like poor little me The Exchange 
soon burnt my eanungs. Not a sliilliiig lelt ol 
the thousand pounds, sir, you were so good as to 
give meformy faithful services But you will 
give me another chance, sir, 1 know, I’ll take 
better care this tunc.” Mi. Haidie shook his 
head sorrowfully, and said it wis impossible. 
Skumer eyed him askant, and remarked quietly, 
audhalf aside, “Of course I eo»/rfgo to the other 
party; but I shouldn’t like to do that. They 
would come down handsome.” 

" What other party P” 

“ Iia, sir, what other party ? w hy Mrs. Dodd’s, 
or Mr. Alfred’s; here’s the trial coming on, you 
know, and of couise if they ooujd get mo to go 
Ot the box and tell all 1 know, m half what 1 
know, why the judge and jury would say locking 
Mr. Alfred up for mad was a conspiracy.” i 

--- 


Mr. HardieqTtaked internally: but he bid it 
grandly, and once more was a Spartan gnawed 
beneath his robe by this little fox. “What,” 
said he sternly, “after all I and mine have done 
for you and yours, would you be so base as to go 
and sell yourself to my enemies P” 

“Never, sir,” shouted Skitmec zealously: 
thenm a whisper, “ not if you’ll make a bid for 
me.” 

“ How much do you demand f” 

“Only another thousand, sir.” 

“ A thousand pounds!” 

“ Why, what is Hint to you, sir • you are noh 
cuongh trf buy the eighth commandment out of 
the tables of ten per cent: and then the lawsuit, 
llardie vei-sus Hardies 

“ You have spoken plainly at last,” said Mr. 
Ilairtie grimly. “This is extorting money by 
threats Do you know ihat nothmg is more 
criminal, nor nioie easy to punish P 1 can take 
you before a iiiagistiate, and imprison you on tho 
instant for this attempt. 1 will, too ” 

“Try it,” said Skmner coolly. “Whore’s 
your witness*”’ 

“Behind tli.if seieen ” 

Peggv came loiwaid dueetly, with a pen in 
lipi liaiid Skiiinei was manifestly startled and 
disponcei It d “ I liav (t .ikeii all your words down. 
Ml Skinner,” said Peggy softly • then to her 
iiiaslu, ‘ Shull T go foi a policeman, sirf” 

Mr J lai die lefli cted “ Yes,” said he sternly 
“tlitie’s no othfi course with such a lump of 
treachery and ingi.ititiide as ibis ” 

Peggy whipped on lici bonnet 
“ What .1 hurry you aic in,” whined Skmner; 
“ a policeman oughl to be the last argument toi 
old iiiinds to lun to ” Then,iawnuig spitefully, 
“Don't talk ol mdicling me, sir,” said he ; “it 
makes mi shiver wlivliow will you lo(>k when 
1 up and tell them all how Caphuii Dodd was 
look wdll ipoplivy 111 oui ollici, and how you 
naihd touiteeii (liousaiid jioundsoff his seusekss 
Ijidy, and loigot to put thrm down in your 
balaiiee-slipct, so they are not wbitcw ashed off 
like the rest.” 

“Any wdnesses to all this, Skmner?” 

“ Yes, sir ” * 

“Who?” 

“Well; youl own conscience/or oxe,” said 
Skumer. 

“ lie is mad, Peggy,” said Mr. Hardie, shrug¬ 
ging his shouldcis. lie thenlooked Skmnerfidl 
m the iaee, and said, “Nobody was ever seized 
with apoplexy iii my office. Nobody ever gave 
me I'kOOtW. And it this isthe probabletale with 
which you come here to tiroak the law and ex¬ 
tort money, leave my house tins instant: and if 
eyer you dare to utter this absurd andmaliiaous 
slander, you shall lie withm four stone walls, aud 
learn nhat it is for a shabby vagabond to eome 
without a witness to Ins back, and hbcl a man of 
property and honour.” 

Skinner let him rup on m this loud triumphant, 
stram till he had quite done, then put out a* 
brown skumy finger, and pok^ him ffghtly in 
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the ribs, and said quite quietly, and oh, so drily, 
with a knowing wink, 

“ I’ve— got—T he Rbceifi.” 


THE BENGAL POLICE. 

The Bengal police has been in existence for 
eighteen months; and, although its organisation 
is materially the same as the constabutey sys¬ 
tems of Madras and the North-West Provinces— 
is in fact identical with that of Ireland—there 
are comparatively few in this country who are 
aware of the field it opens out for yojiug men. 

The foundation of police reform in Bengal 
is due to a minute by Sir J. P. Grant in No¬ 
vember, 1864, He contended for tlic severanee 
of tire functions of criminal judge, from those of 
thidf-eatehor and public prosecutor, then com¬ 
bined in the office of magistrate; and he strongly 
argued tliat government should “ wort out tins 
one sound improvement to the iitmost” by sub¬ 
dividing tbe districts, and having m c.ach sulj- 
i division an officer, whose sole duty should be 
! “to control the police of the sub-division, but 
I without any judicial power wb.atever.’’ 
i Before the new force was establi.shod, there 
i were two kinds of police in Bengal;—the mili- 
|| tary police, and the civil police. The former 
I were nothing more nor less than native rc- 
I giments, or, as they were desjguulcil, “ batta- 
I lions,’’ were under the charge of commaii- 
I dants and adjutants, and were essentially mih- 
I tary; the latter were under the control of the 
chief magistrate of the dislriet, and in no way 
interfered with the duties of the battalions. 

The military police luwl au enormous and 
very troublesome frontier to guard, Bengal 
being more exposed to the depredations of semi- 
sava^ tribes than any other government in 
India. In the Coles, the Santlials, the Assanicc, 
the Kookies, and others, this presidency alw.ays 
had an clement of danger within its own terri¬ 
tory, while the frontier was exposed to the depre¬ 
dations of the misgoverned Bootanoso, and in¬ 
numerable uncivilised bill tribes. It was to ob¬ 
viate the necessity of keeping up t be two distinct 
forces mentioned, that the present Bengal police 
was organised. 

They are not soldiers, but constables. They 
have to undergo a certain aiiioiuit of drill to 
secure discipline and proper spirit. All are 
taught the use of arms, which arc a light 
carbine and sword, in the proportion of one fire¬ 
arm and sword to every two men. They never 
carry arms except when employed on treasure 
escort or jail duty, the baton being the ordinary 
and sufficient instiuracnt of defence. They lire 
not required to observe the strict disorpliue 
essential in a military body. The details of 
police administration is in tbe bauds of the 
offloers of tlie force, and th? magistracy can m 
no way interfere, although supposed to exercise 
a general control. This control, however, is 
conned to the chief magistrate of the district, 

• .and does not extend to sutMdivisional authorities. 
Even his powers are of a most general deserip-, 


tion; the police being, in fact, a dcpartmentally 
distinct body, sudordinate to its osni officers wily. 

The various grades of officers, with the salary 
attached to eaou, are as follows: 


! --1 

Grades. 

Monthly 

Salary. 




Hnpeos. 


Inspector-Genoral . 

. .. 

3000 

^00 

Penuty-Inapectors-General 

. .. 

1200 

1440 

Assistant PepuU’-lBspeotors<Ocneroi... 

1000 

1260 

District Superintendents... 

1st Class 

700 

840 

Ditto Ditto ... ... 

2n(t Glass 

600 

720 

Ditto Ditto . 

3rd Class 

600 

600 

Assist. Diet. Snporintendents 

1st Class 

400 

480 

Ditto Ditto ... ... 

2nd Class 

800 

360 

Ditto Ditto ... ... 

3rd Class 

250 

300 


Each district has its superintendent of either 
the first, second, or third grade, aoeording to 
its position and importance. The head-quarters 
are at the principal station in that district, 
or wliercvcr the chief civil authoritjr resides; 
(lie assistant superintendents being in charge 
of smaller portions of the same district, and 
immediately responsible to the district super¬ 
intendent, who again is under the authority 
of a deputy-inspcctor-general, or an assistant 
deputy-inspcclor-gencral. The lower grades are 
entirely composed of natives, and are filled by 
men enlisted in the locality. For instance, in 
(he Assam circle, which includes Cachar, Sylhet, 
and the Kossiah and Jynteah Hills, we have 
Assamce, Cachaice, Kossiah, and Jynteah na- 
(ives, who are thoroughly conversant with the 
country they serve in, and with the peculiar 
rascality for which each race is remarkable. 
A Kossiah policeman would be as useless in 
Assam, as a Chinese constable in the streets of 
Loudon. 

The dcputy-iiispcotors-general are responsible 
for the efficiency of the whole police m their 
divisions, and arc constantly moving about 
from one district to another, keeping a watchful 
eye on the geuci al working of the police system. 
The district superintendents and assistants have 
by no means easy work, and if they conscien¬ 
tiously perform tlicir duties, have httle leisure 
time Iclt them. Every offence, however small, 
has to be thoroughly investigated before it is 
sent up to the magistrate. If a murder be com¬ 
mitted miles away from a station, the moment 
the news is brought in, an officer has to gallop 
off to the locidity and hold a kind of coroner’s 
inquest; and, when we consider that the scene of 
the murder may bo thirty or forty miles distant, 
that turnpike roads are not so oommoii in India 
as they are in England, and that travelling is by 
no moans as pleasant, though possibly mote 
exciting, it wilt be allowed that the service is 
no child’s play or seoreation, but dowm%ht 
hard work. Every moruiug the men off duty 
are paraded and drilled, then the daily reports 
from each quarter of the distrioffi are brought 
in, the prisoners lu-c examined, and the charges 
made out. During Cutoherry—that is, while tbe 
court is sitting—the officers of police are in 
attendance, unless employed on any other ^cial 
duty. Disturbances are of,the commonest de- 
.soriptibii, whether it be amongst the indigo 
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I and, if a police-officer did not speodilj find Sis 
I way to fhe spot supported by a sufficient force 
to uphold his authority, he would have to answer 
I for It to his superior officers. The natires of 
India do not value life as dearly as we do, and a 
disturbance generally terminates fatally to one 
or t|fo concerned in it. It may happen that a 
village objects to an income tax, or a new 
license tai^ and, if it have the advantage of 
overwhelming numbers, the unfortunate col¬ 
lector fares nl. Hardly two years since. Idea- 
tenant Singer, deputy commissioner of Non- 
gory, rode out a shoit distauec from (he station 
to make some inquiries into the disaffection 
manifested by the natives rf a village regarding 
taxation, when he was met by a number of men 
with clubs, who at first threw down their wc.a- 
poiis at his suggestion, but seized them again 
while he was endeavouring 1o collect t hem, at¬ 
tacked and killed him on the sjiot, and .aller- 
wards tljrew his body into a river. This was 
before the new police system was in existence, 
but affrays of the kind arciery frequent eieii 
now, though generally unattended with loss ol 
European lives. 

The peace of a district depends greatly on 
the officers of the police. If they he vigilant and 
hard-working; and take care that their iitm do 
their duty, outbreaks are rare, and dissatisfae.. 
' tion is excited only by those who sooner or 
I later find their proper Icicl on the stone pave- 
mont of the district prison. Amongst other 
I duties foo numerous to give in detail, istlic con- 
I slant visiting of outposts b> llicofliceis (o.nserr- 
I tain that the inspcctois and oveiseers aie dis- 
I charging (heir duties faithfulh. Hribcri and 
I corruption are notorious in nil native ollieials 
I however high their position may be, and, to pi e- 
li vfciit this, is in itself no light work. 

The prospect of promotion in (ho IJiiigil 
police for officers is very good. A joung 
fellow entering the service at eigliticii or nine¬ 
teen years of age, on two huiidied-aud-fiit.i 
rupees per month, or (hiec hundred pounds a 
year, will—it he he steady, pass liis examina¬ 
tion, and thoroughly do liis duty—])robably by 
the time that be is five-and-twenty, find him¬ 
self in the receipt of six hundred pounds per 
annum. There may he llowbs iii (he police 
of Bengal, as well as lu every other sen ice; 
but, as a rule, the proiiiotioii is very fair 
indeed, and is given to those who hek de¬ 
serve it. 

All the appointments arc in the sole gift of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to whose 
impart^ity, firmness, and vigilance, the excel¬ 
lent working of the system is mainly due. 
When it first came into operation, the higher 
grades were filled almost entirely by officers 
of the arm/. Captains and subalterns of 
twelve and "fifteen years’ standing, and even 
field-officers, were only too glad to get into a 
service that was so well paid. It cannot long 
continue to bo officered by military men how¬ 
ever, for the simple reason that promotiop must 
be pven, when vacancies occur, aceor&ig to. 


seniority and good service; and, as milito men j 
will not, as a rule, oonsentto enter as third class i ^ 
assistant superintendents, on two Wdred and 
fifty rupees per annum, in time the force will 
be officered cntircly.by men whom it bas brought 
up and trained. , i 

According to the present rules, it is not 
necessary to pass any examination before ap» 
pnintment, eighteen months bcingallowcd to all j 
officers to acquire a knowledge ot Hindnstanee, 
Bengalee, law—as far as it relates to the police i 
code—and a general knowledge of police duties; ' 

if, however, a candidate fail to pass his exami¬ 
nation u'ltljin tlie prescribed period, the appoint- | 
iiicnt is foifcifed. 

Besides the monthly .salaries attached to each I 
office, there is a travelling allowance equal to j 
one sliilhiig per mile, whenever an ofiicer is ' 
required to move about Ins district; and this, 1, 
together with office allowances, adds sometimes ' 
eoiisideiably to liis pay. The expenses on ap- 
liniiilmeiit arc solely incnrred for uniform, sad- j 
dlerv, and a couple of horses. 1 

The Bi'iig.il police is a i cry healthy, pleasant, ' 
and exciting seiviec, and aflbrds appointments ! 
wliicli we doubt not many young men in Eiig- 
land w ill be glad to know ot. 


■WATCHIKG AT THE GATE. | 

Wiix was it that, on the twenty-fourth of |, 
.TiiK,’sixty-two, a luxurious suite of rooms in | 
llie'ilotcl dts .\mliassadeins, at Toulon, seemed i, 
lo me the most iiiieoiiiloitalilo place on earth “ •! 

the sofas too bard, the bed loo .soft, the car|>els 
op[ircssivelj yiclclmg, the windows, whether I 
open or closed, equally wrong. Why could ! 
licitliei woik, nor read, nor write? Why 
d'd niy piano produce triclitlul discords, my 
head acln, my heart t lirob ? I 

Bor tins rtason. 1 had passed a long morn- | 
lug 111 the dockyards—sheltering myself from the | 
Uerci iiiflueiiee of that southern sun under 
wli.ilever patches of shade I could find—and j 

watching, fiom thence, strings of felon men, ' 
ironed, and at work. The sun’s rays, reflected | 
from every object—pavement, water, sand, iron 1 
—were almost iimupportablc. I 

“Itow fatiguing it is,” observed one of our 
company, “ to walk through a dockyard!” 

“ Try working in it,” said another. 

We formed a small party of fifty-two. By 
the eouitesy ot the authonties, all strangers, 
furnished with a proper pass—obtained at the 
Admiralty-office, close at hand—are admitted at 
a certain hour. . 

An ihtelligent official had the duty of attend¬ 
ing ns, and eomnicnced with an earnest, almost 
solemn exhortation that we should “keep 
together.” I’rom beginning to end of our pro¬ 
gress, this poor man was in a fever bf anxiety 
lest we should separate and stray. If an 
unluhky sheep did for an instant quit the 
flock, our guide became almost wild with ex¬ 
citement and rage, rushing after the missing 
one, capturing him with little ceremony, and 
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urging him ignommiously back with none at all; 
jet. raanajjing, all the time, to keep an ejo on 
tlie waTermg fiftj-one. Foaming at the mouth, 
he explained in a breathless manner that he was 
“responsibly at the gate” for fifty-two bodies, 
no more, no less, whose entrance-orders and 
passports were in his pocket. Furthermore, he | 
was responsible for the safety of all dockyard 
property. On this point it was vain to assure 
him that the abstraction of anchors, cables, 
bars, and beams, was the last object we had in 
view. It was clear that he never ceased to re¬ 
gal'd us with suspicion, and to watch (:very 
movement within his range of vision, as if ho 
thought it boded an attempt to coifiical marine 
stores in our hats aud handkercliiofs. 

Nothing could exceed the order and neatness 
of the whole department, the grand yet simple 
arrangement of it.s apparently inexhaust iblo re¬ 
sources of every kind; its ponyious pyramids 
of iron hail; the trophy Napoleon, and the mag¬ 
nificent armoury, a work of absolute gemus, 
with its intcriuin.ablc avenues of small-arms ar¬ 
ranged in every conceivable form, with faultless 
aceuracy, and bright as though dusted eveiy 
hour. Among other quaint devices, there were 
orange-trees, in full bearing, whose leaves and 
branches were musket-locks, triggers, &c., and 
the fruit, niue-pound shot. 

"Vt'e had been handed over to a military escort 
through the armoury, and, on descending again 
(o the court, rejoined our guide, when the chas¬ 
ings, captures, shoutiug, and renionsiraiice, re- 
eommeiiced with new vigour, llere, agiun, we 
encountered stiings of sulleu-browed eonviets. 
Most of these wore the most horrible exiirossiou 
of hate and rancour; some few ^’cre rather 
cheerful than olheraise, and gazed at us wilh a 
sort of impudent enriosilv. Ju gener.d, how¬ 
ever, they seemed to avoid looking at us at all, 
and when some of our party with an iinjiulsc ol 
compassion touched their hats in passing, very 
few returned the salute. Their guard did ndf_ 
treat them harshly; but, as drove after drove’ 
jiassod by weary and lame from labour, allow ed 
thorn to rest and drink at frequent intervals. It 
struck us as singular that so many were lame; 
but, when it is remembered that a convict who 
has escaped lameness, after but a year’s im¬ 
prisonment, may bo recognised by the shuflling 

f ait acquired by his shackled leg, it may easily 
e believed that a prolonged familiarity with 
the ring and clnain may permanently afi'ect the 
limb. 

The faces of these miserable people were 
burned to a dark mahogany tint; most of them 
were condemned “ for life,” none for less than 
twenty years. Twenty years ! liVho can realise 
it ? The heart of life eut hopelessly away—the 
time of hope, aud joy, and profitable labour riven 
from the little span—-and, in its stead, twenty 
long years of scorching sun, of biting wind, of 
work, and silence, and shame. 

It must be owned that the formats are com- 
niodionsly lodged. The dormitories are large 
and high, and very airy. There is an inclined 
plane the whole length of the room, on which 


the mat and rag are placed. At the foot, an 
immense iron bar passes round the apartment, 
to which the prisoner’s foot is attached by a 
ring and chain. 

From hence we went to the bazaar, where 
many little articles of really beautiful woritman- 
ship—carved wood and gourds, powder-horns, 
pouches, egg-cups, made by the convicts—were 
for sale, at prices ranging from two hundred 
francs to fifty cents. Some of the more important 
ohjeets were exquisitely designed and wrought. 

Tlie vendors were all convicts, and the secretary 
wlio receives the money and undertakes all the 
business arrangements, was himself a prisoner for 
life—for murder. An extraordinary thing about 
this man was the grim coxcombry of his dress. 

He was, of course, httired “ en foryat,” iu Ad 
aud yellow; but had somehow contrived to bring 
his unliappily-liiitcd garmeiihs within the rules 
of the prevailing fashions. His prison trousers 
were rediieed in width one-half, aud made to fit 
neatly round the calf and aukle, and the red 
blouse had been metamorphosed into a handsome 
scarlet svvallovv-laileil liuntmg-coal. The ring 
round his ankle was probably as bright as silver, 
but it was skilfully hidden. Ho bowed with 
mueh grace, and accompanied us politely to the 
door. Beyond it he dared not go. A ball from , 
one of those good-ualiired-lookiiig soldiers would 
speedily slop him if he did. Hcliftcd his green 
cap—fatal badge of a life-captivity—and retired 
to his daily avocations. 

IVc made many small purchases, the con- 
vicl-niechanies showing unlimited confidence 
in our honesty aud filling our hands with 
minute objects, many of which were of con- 
sulerahle value. One of the men showed me 
wilii his instruments the mamier of carving 
cocoa-mil shells. 'While doing so, a tiny par¬ 
ticle flew up into my eye, giving me for the 
moment iiilen.sr pain. The poor iium was 
overwhelmed with despair. Ills politeness— 
his pity—'rose up iu arms. Was madame 
much injured ? Alas ! she was enduring exqui¬ 
site augiush—was it not truly insupportable? 

Aud all, unhappy one! by his mal-address! 

“ Kind-hearted ereai ui o!” I might have thought. 

But my uninjured eve rested on the green cap— 
“Life’’’—“Jl/i/rr/er.” 

After all, llicrc were few of the fifty-two who 
did not leave that melancholy spot more sorrow¬ 
ful than they came. 

Just as our cicerone was on the point of taking 
leave, he directed my attention to a little woman, ^ 
quietly dressed, who was walking up and down ' 
on the jiavement outside the gate. She looked i 
nervously in at the open entrance, then, turning, 
walked hurriedly away. The giniicc, aud the 
hurried turn, were repeated every time, and my 
friend of the dockyard told me that she had 
walked there, with few cxcei^ions, eve>^ day 
ioT nine years. The guards at the gate know 
her as well as their own sentry-boxes, and some 
of them could note the gradual decay that had 
changed her from a bnglit young pretty-fea- 
_tured woman, to what she now appeared. 

She is so aged and altered,” said the gardien. 
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“ that if she is ■waiting for miybady »b iAert, he 
wiH not recognise her when he comes cart, fw 
aE her oonstuicy. There are none ia under 
twenty years, so eleven years more of this ■wtni 
will hardly a(H to her b^ty I” 

He aaia tins -with mi -awkward attempt to 
laugh ; tat there was an expression in his eye 
that showed me it was but an effoirt to conceal 
his sympathy, and he went on: “ Any one who 
has observed her, as we have, can see that she 
is dying «w. Yes, she is killing herself, for 
certaiu, about the one m there." 

I was watching the poor little creature, when 
she came quickly towards us, gazed, iii her 
nervous half-frightened manner, through the 
gate, then, with a hurried “ Good morning” to 
m/friend, walked hastily away, and disappeared. 
The good-natured fellow* had lifted his cap, and 
returned her greeting; but looked half-ashamed 
of his politeness, and, in a semi-apologetic tone, 
began to explain to me tliat she always said that 
when her weary -walk was over for the day, and 
added: - 

" She is so well known, that nobody thinks 
of stopping or questioning her, and this pave¬ 
ment IS open to the public. There are only 
a few of us who can rcmcnibor what a little 
beauty she was, nine years ago. She was 
always in tears, then, but now she only looks 
sad—as sad as ever. She had black hair then. 
Once, I asked her if I should try to get 
her an order to outer, and see any one in there. 
This so touched her, that she would have 
fallen, if 1 had not caught her. I shall never 
forget her face. She looked, somehow, fright¬ 
ened—1 don’t know what else to call it. She 
never answered me a word; but, as soon as 
she could stand, crept slowly away, steadying 
herself by the wall. She nused lier hand, once, 
as if she ivas going to say something; but slie 
did not speak, and went away, as J said, not 
coming back for several days. 1 began to feel 
sorry; thinking that, though I meant well, I 
might have scared the poor creaiure away; but, 
at last (on the foui'th or fifth morning), there she 
was again, looking so changed and ill, that 1 
only knew her by her ways. That day she 
said ' Good morning,’ for the first time. It’s 
more than eight years, now, and nobody has 
meddled with her since.” 

I asked him if it were possible to get news of 
a prisoner, through him. 

answered that the convictsleave all identity 
outside the walls. "Within, they are nameless 
units, distinguished merely by a number. It is 
only the highest authorities who can identify or 
oammunioate individually with any convict. 

As ,I left the gates, my thoughts returned 
from the pitiable watcher at the gate to Uie 
convicts within it. Could nothing be done 
to ameliorate ,tlie moral condition of the 
imprisoned outrasts? Did no man care for 
their souls? The enforced labour, the hard 
diet, the r^id disoiplinaiy regulations, these, 
though painful, could be endured, and might 
each in the end bear wholesome fruit. It is a. 
systemitat degrades the spirit, and extinguishes 


those last glimmerings of self-respefit whirii 
sometimes fl^t so ■hard ftie life; tWs h; is which 
is most iaiinieal to repentanee^ and wages mseu- 
saie war gainst the vary ohject it is the dearest 
aim of punishment to promote. homors of 
Norfolk Island were themselves tta immediate 
sources of crimes' too fearful to reeal. Degrade 
a man into a beast, without stnpifyisg hu in¬ 
tellect to the beastly level, aad woMler hot that 
the maddened wretch—abandoned, as it seems, 
by God and man—yields up the rriics of his 
judgment to the most ghastly oonceptkms of 
crime. Is not this playing into the hands of ‘the 
tempter)* True, we, in Bngland, have been so 
eager to arfeliorate tliis real “ darkness within,” 
as to.be betrayed into an apposite danger; but 
even this, with its acknowledged inctwveni- 
enees, was a noble error compared with that 
which, while confessing that a criminal is not 
deserving of deatli, eliminates him from the 
pale of humanity, extinguislies his individuality, 
and, teaching Aim neither penitence nor resig¬ 
nation, leaves him to weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, without one gleam of ho])e. 

Now, 1 could understand why the poor little 
W'oniau dared not relievo her heart-thirst by 
gazing on her fallen hero. The remembrance 
of him, even in his days of recklessness and 
crime, was more tolerable than the sight of his 
sullen apathy—the offspring of despair. 


THE SHOP-SIDE OE AET. 

1 . 

The earth is full of eoujiles who are made 
for each other; not only of couples whOsc 
destiny it i.? to love, bat of those whose destiny 
it is to hate. Eor every spider there is created 
a tty; for every cat a mouse; for every bird a 
worm ; for every “ imioccnt” bill-holder a really 
innocent bill-acceptor, and for every picture- 
dealer a picture-buyer. It is doubtful if that 
favourite target of small divines—the world— 
could be kept revolving in mid-air without such 
a jirovision of nature, and, therefore, if we re¬ 
cord the habits and manners of antagonistic 
races, lot us do it with so little party-feeling, 
and so much philosophical calmness, that some¬ 
thing like the truth may be arrived at. 

n. 

Though Mr. Huggin was born some twenty 
years before Mr. Eizak Sleman, yet the latter 
gentleman was evidently destined to exert a 
peculiar influence over the former. The start 
that Mr. Huggin got in life over Mr. Sleman' 
seemed only to have been used in preparing for 
that gentleman’s appearance. If money was 
accumulated by Mr. Huggin—afid it wm aoou- 
mulated—in a business so ubpietorial as the 
tallow-trade, it was allowed to grow in all its 
rank luxuriance untfl Mr. Sleman presented 
himself to pluck it. 

m. 

In tracing the rise and progress of Mr. Ikak 
Sleman, we are struck by the many changes 
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wMoh a sing'le name may tmdergo. The fatha; 
of Mr. Slemaa thonad^ pwper to sim himself. 
SahtBians, while anotW eon [pntly diwged his 
title to Slay^an, a second to Stontan, and a 
third to Sldghman. Ihe vowels are very ac. 
<»w»odating. Another branch of the same 
family—an node of the subject of our sketch— 
went even forther, and by adding “ Van” to 
one end of bis name, and the letter “h” to the 
other, he osme out as Mr. Van Slemann. 
Without going into the question of how far 
indimdual taste may have had an influence in 
these changes, there is no doubt that they were 
found useful in all matters of business. 

loui^ Eizak Sleman (or SolomoriS) was bom 
in a mingled atmosphere of horses and art. If 
he had come into the world_ only ten years 
earlier, he might have found lumself cradled in 
a low gaming-house, and ten years before that 
—about the time that Mr. Huggiu was born— 
he might have wondered what took his father 
away for exactly seven years and a half—neither 
more nor loss. As it was, however, he first 
saw the light in an obscure by-street, and in a 
low, brown shop, where betting-books had 
scarcely been driven out, and Holy Families 
(painted in oil) had hardly been gathered in. 
As he grew a little older, and able to use his 
eyes, he found that his father’s permaneni 
stoek-in-trade W'as a large treacly portrail much 
cracked, of a woman in a ruff, a couple of bronze 
candlesticks, a few [lieoes of dusty old china, 
some empty picture-frames, and a parclime.nt- 
coloured statuette of a figure that had no head, 
only half an arm, and one log that wanted a 
foot. These things wore alway.s dispUurd in a 
coaj-iiolo kind of gloom, and were never dia- 
turbed, either by buyer or seller. 

As Eizak Sleman grew older si ill, and able to 
use his mind as well as Ins eyes, he was gra¬ 
dually taught some of the secreis of his lallier’s 
business. lie had the pleasure of seeing that 
business increase, and of learning the mam prin¬ 
ciples upon which it was conducted. A thing 
of beauty is a joy for over, was old Salamans’s 
maxim j but only il' you know how to deal 
with it. 

The first step was to get the thing of beauty 
—^thc Holy Family, or the Head of the Ma¬ 
donna, as the case might be—and then to care¬ 
fully prepare it as bait for tire trap. This 
picture was never oue of tliose manufactured 
masses of paint and varui.sh that are popularly 
si^iposed to be produced, in any quantity, in 
certain garrets, and to bo baked and smoked 
in certain ovens and kitchen chimneys. The 
class of buyers that old Salamans angled for, 
were persons of some intelligence, some taste, 
much wealth, jiiore vanity and cupidity, and 
a little judgpicnt. These hucksters—for huck¬ 
sters they were—could not bo deceived by 
copies a week old, even if copyists of suf¬ 
ficient talent were to be drawn from more pro¬ 
fitable work upon tenth-rate original pictures, 
or the reproduction of the modern masters. The 
common instinct of trade was against this form 
I of fraud. If the well-known wormeaten woo^ 


or the peonlian caavas of the ^ mjaters, could 
besnccewfuUy iisiteted, what ijedufewBeiit would 
there be to exert this eitra iagbaufiy) when a 
hundred safer and cheaper oontmpraaiy d^ses- 
are to be fnuad in the market f'« . ■- * 

The diief works, thdi, that Eizak Slesatti’s 
father was tdways endeavouring to secure, were 
pictures paiuied those few earnest pnpils 
who bad sat at the living feet of the old masters. 
Sometimes the eyes of the masters liad rested 
approvingly upon these works; sometimes their 
hands htS kindly given them a touch of gtaoe 
beyond the reach of the humble students’ art. 
It may be, that amongst these nameless students, 
were many who strove hard to create something 
that the world should cherish, and who sank to 
rest with a faint hope that they had accom¬ 
plished their task. They were spared the pain of 
seeing their images of beauty mellowed with age, 
encrusted with a thousand falsehoods, and pa¬ 
tronised by greasy louters in low sale-rooms. If 
the bitter dest iny of their lofty labour had been 
unfolded to them, they would surely have de¬ 
stroyed their handiwork, and the great Salamans 
family would have be» fed only upon those 
coarse contemporary imitations that were openly 
painted and sold in the lifetime of the masters, 
by hucksters who knew no guile. 

'file elder Salamans, how'ever, did not confine 
his dealings to the stray pictures of antiquity, 
but he became a patron of living art.. He 
found out many British artists whose neces¬ 
sities were slightly in advance of their income, 
and, wliile he played the Samaritan, he made 
many presentable' additions to his pictorial 
block. With these, productions, and the pupil 
pictures before described, a mass of framed 
aud uiiframcd rubbish was freshened up, and a 
catalogue prepared of a high class periodical 
sale. This s.alo was always largely supported,by 
contribul ions from the great Salamans family; by 
pici ures from “Slayman and Co.” (I he eldest son) 
of Polyglot-square; by bronzes aud articles of 
viriiT from Humphrey “ Sloman” (the second 
son) of Cameo-court, Uxford-street; and by more 
“charming” pictorial productions from “Sleigh- 
man aud Slcighman” (the third son) of Sligo- 
buildings. City. The sale always took place at 
the auction-rooms of Mr. Van Slemann (the 
brother of the elder Salamans), w'hich were 
situated iu a iirominent part of Mndgate-liilj, 
the chief thoroughfare of London. These rooms 
were very gay and eutieing in front, and very 
small and dark in the interior. 

On the morning of the sale—or the attempted 
sale—about half an hour before the official 
arrival of the auctioneer—a little crowd was al¬ 
ways collected on Mudgate-liill turning over 
the fluttering leaves of the catalogues thid; were 
nailed upon greeu-baize boards at the doorway, 
or looking at the great piclure,with which the 
trap was baited on that particular occasion, and 
winch was displayed so as to entch the eye of 
passei’s-by at the single window in front. The 
greatest part of this qyowd consisted of a 
number of middle-aged men, who were made 
op to play a part in such a manner, that they 
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ougM not to JiaTo deceived a cbild. A ragged- 
eteed jcllo# collar oa a starcb-oaked yellow 
awt, a black stock worn ihr^bare at tbe 
sides, a well-brushed tina black dress coat, and 
father shiny black trousers that would bear no 
vinicot exercise, a pair of mended Blueher boots, 
and a pair of rag^d qbtton gloves, is not the 
costume usuidlj worn by wcmthy collectors of 
art. Yet these were the highly polished men 
who were supposed to be regardless of money 
whenaRubens or a Corregio came in their way, 
and who, if not investing for themselves, were the 
confidential agents of LordMumhlepeg, a devoted 
buyer of pictures, who was prevented by para- 
Ijsts from attending personally at. llio ssics. 
Poor wrhtchcs; they looked with Iheir clean¬ 
shaven, melancholy faces, as if the sliglitcst 
whispered invitation to a substantial dinner at a 
snng warm City tavern would have thrown them 
off tneir balance, and have caused them tofiy, 
like a cloud of swallows, from the harvon feast 
of paint. 

Inside the auction-trap was a sprinkling of 
eager confederate dealers; the four or five 
porters, who were proh*bly “junior parlners,” 
and who looked like prise-fighters; and tlic usual 
number of “picture agents.” As soon as a 
promising stranger entered the room, it was 
the business 6f one of these latter men to fasten 
on him, and to explain the beauties and defecl.s 
of the collection under sale. It must always be 
delightful to a man of refinement, to have such 
agreeable guides at his elbow, and to overlook 
their flavour of onions, tobacco, find st alc-clothcs, 
in admiration of their intense appreciation of 
art. There can, of course, be nothing t,o jar 
the^ most sensitive nerves in hearing a thick 
hoarse spunging-house voice enlarging upon the 
minute rendering of the crown of thorns, or in 
seeing a grimed knobby finger half hooped willi 
brassy rings, employed in pointing out the 
hidden touches of the agony in the garden. 

The sales at Mr. Van Slemaiin’s were not 
entirely supported by family contributions, but 
were swollen by many “noble works” and 
"religious subjects” that were sent by other 
traders of a similar stamp. A fine of two 
shillings and sixpence upon every lot was found 
sufficient to cover the expenses upon these con- 
sigrlmcnts, anApay the auctioneer a trifle for 
bjs trouble. When the sale of a liigli-priced 
picture to an ignorant but greedy pur'ciiaser 
did really occur—as it sometimes did—the 
transaction was saddled •with, and able to bear, 
a commission of a very princely character. No 
man ever entered those rooms, or even peeped 
in at the window, who was not followed, and 
whose position in society was not thorouglily 
learnt, if he looked like, or promised to bud 
into a buyer. He may have been astonished 
to find that the piotofial treaswes of his 
Mansion were known to numbers of unsightly 
men, like sheriff’s officers. He may have been 
astonished to find that after he had inquired 
about a landscape or a, tavern scene at the shop 
of “ Skyman and Co.,” his hall table was loaded 
the next morning with Claudes and Tenierses, 


from “Sleig^maa and Sleighwan’s,” that had 
been left for his examination and approval by a 
strange man, a strange womanj w eken a strange 
boy. He may have been astonished to find that 
his steps had been dogged from a print-shop; 
had that when he wanted a little aovioe abopt 
a picture to guide his not very relkble judgment, 
the owner of the property seemed to know where 
ho had applied for that advice, if not the exact 
words of the advice that had been ^ven. He 
would have been more astonished, if he had not 
“ bled freely,” to find himself the purchaser of a 
fine old crusted collection of Italian saints, and 
half a dozen sturdy witnesses springing out of tlio 
ground, wHo had each and all a distinct recoi¬ 
led ion that he had promised to pay two thousand 
guineas for them. If he gave any indications 
thai. with proper care and management, he was 
likely to become that sallow-faced, wild-eyed 
spectre—lire collector who would “bleed to 
dcafli”—a net was woven round him, from 
which there was little chance of escape; he 
was fed with nothing but what was likely to 
encourage his one idea, and he was never 
do.scrtcd until he was reduced to madness, or to 
a. mere fruitless husk. 

This is the great vict ini that every art-huckster 
is always searching for, and who he knows is 
existing for him in some hidden corner of the 
world. His shop.s—his family organisation—his 
“ knock-out” combinations—his delusive sides — 
arc nothing but ingenious devices to employ Ids 
time, coinpiircd with the great mission of his 
life—Ihe necessity for finding this victim in tlie 
cron d. 

These were the experiences and teachings 
that were constantly bclore young Ew.ak Sloman 
as he grew to be a niaii; and when be attained 
that jieriod of life, of course ho became a pic¬ 
ture-dealer. 

IV. 

And u hat had Mr. Iluggin been doing for the 
last livc-and-tweiily years to prepare himself for 
(lie slaughter? ISoyond the fact, already re¬ 
corded, that he had made a good deal of money 
ill the tallow-1 rade, he seemed to have reached 
the age of fivc-and-forly without being innoh 
the wiser for it. 

His business was not sufficient to ocenpy his 
mind, and ho wished to be known as something 
more than a successful merchaut. Society did 
not fraternise with him. His dinners were eaten; 
but eaten with silent contempt; and it was while 
sulfering under this galling treatment that, being 
unable to write a book or shake the senate, he 
formed the melancholy idea of setting up as a 
person of taste. He proceeded very gently—al¬ 
most imperceptibly at first—as a man with bis 
trading instincts and knowledge pf the value of 
money would naturally do; but, by degrees, be 
gained courage, or found that timidity was worse 
Ilian useless m the art-eollecting world. He de¬ 
serted his prints and etchings, his Antonios and 
Bolswerts, for paintings of various qualities and 
many schools. Living in a northern town, he 
employed in commissions a rude provincial prac¬ 
titioner, like a country barber, with no more 
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bonfsty tb&a the great Salamans fanuljr, but vith 
none of their keenness and experience. This man. 
n-as so clumsy, and so greedy of present profit,- 
that he would have nipped the most promising in- 
nooent purchaser in the bud. Before, however, be 
could succeed in di^usting the piiud and opening 
I tlfe eyes of Mr. Hi^gin, that gentleman was 
I carried oat of his reach by important business 
in town. 

r, 

j It was at this period that the death of Sir 
i Saffron Hill, the great ooUeotor and connois- 
. I seur, was announced. Sir Saffron Hill had ex¬ 
cited the envy and admiration of his tribe for 
I more than half a century. The envy was be- 
I stowed upon his collection, the admiration upon 
j Ijis judgment. He was supposed to possess 
I everything that was unique and valuable ; he 
I was supposed to know the imposition from the 
i gpuine thing at a glance. I f he declared a 
j picture to be by i.he divine Riiffaelle, it was 
I, warranted: if be refused to say that a group of 
I plump beauties was by Bubeus, their reputation 
j was hopelessly blasted. Ho had boon heard to 
j utter some contemptuous remarks about Guido, 
e and Yenuscs fell, at once, to a discount in the 
' I market. His opinion was sought cveu beyond 
:i the realms of high art, and be was sometimes 
’ i asked to place his baud on the brown back of a 
■ I violin, and to tell its trembling owner if it was 
1! really a Straduarius. 

' I Sir Saffron Hill lived a lonely life in one of 
; I the old squares, with nothing bill Ins beloved col- 
I! lection aud a few vulgar servants. He was very 
ij unwilling to show bis collectiop, and was a 
miser, in every sense of tlie word, altbougli 
; 1 it has been the fashion never to associate tiiis 
: character with anything but money. One 
! evening, after dinner. Sir Safirou Hilt was 
I discovered dead in liis casy-ebair, •adtii Ins 
I latest purchase—a small piece of Palissy-ware— 
i on the heart li-rng before Iiim. There was abiiii- 
I dance of dusky Utrecht velvet, tortoiseslicll 
j bulil, lapis lazuli, ebony, Shvres porcelain, oil- 
I colour gems, and water-colour jewels at Ids side 
i; and at his back, while a bust of one of the 
jj Csesars, nearly over his head, seemed to bo 
j making faces at another Ciesar opposite, as if 
I nothing had happened. 

The death was rather welcomed by the art- 
' world than otherwise, as it promised to disperse 
a very large and valuable collection. The late 
unrivalled connoisseur had died without a will, 

1 and the two discarded children—a boy and girl 
—who came forward to claim the property, 
were not disposed, either by education or cir¬ 
cumstances, to retain it in its art form. A dozen 
hammers were trembling witli eagerness, but 
the choice fell upon Messrs. Goweu and Gome. 

VI. 

Tor days you could hardly get near the oelc- 
hrated auction rooms in Plusfi-strcet, St. Qrcesus. 
The crowd was so great and so mixed, that many 
, persons of authority said it was like going to 
court. The Couutcss of Dura was seen strug¬ 


gling between^Mr.. B^rrii^floii from White¬ 
chapel (alias “Duffing Jemmj”) atid a leading 
member of the great Salamans fipiilyl The 
Duke of Majolica had his hat knoiAed ovhrhis 
eyes. The street was full of carriages, eahk, and 
go-oarts; and the spotless auctioneers were ac¬ 
cused of favouring certain visitors by letting. 
them in through a skylight. 

The second day’s sale served to tone down 
this enthusiasm a little, aud, on the third day, 
Mr. Huggin was passing by chance,,a!id found 
his way mto the centre of the auction-room. 

“ Lot ninety-five,” continued the auctioneer, 
rapidly. "An interior—Van Pnthaus—two 
figures at window—beautiful effect of pipe-light 
—credit alike to artist and collector—shall we 
say one hundred pounds ?” 

Two, three, five, ten hundred pounds were 
quickly offered from various parts of the crowd. 

“Tnousau’ guinis,” cried the eldest of the 
Salamans family. “ Mr. Slaymau and Cov” 

“ One thousand aud eighty pounds,” exclaimed 
a feeble little gentleman in spectacles. 

* Gne thousand and eighty pounds,” repeated 
the auctioneer. 

“Let Slaymau ’av’ it,” shouted the venerable 
father of the Salamans family. 

“Mr. Salamans,” said the auctioneer, sternly, 

“ I must beg that you will abstain from inter¬ 
rupting the sale.” 

The sale went on, and a tall, severe-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman, in a white necktie, 
secured the picture with a solemn inclination of 
his liead, and apommaudiiig wave of his hand, 
for fifteen hundred pounds. 

“ Lord Eiky Drommond, I think ?” said the 
auctioneer’s clerk, as he recorded the purchaser’s 
name. Tlie solemn inclination of the head was 
slowly repeated, and the Salamans family looked 
as if they had made the acquaintance of a new 
picture-buyer before unknown to them. • 

Mr. Huggiii witnessed all this in silent amtize- 
meiit. • Ho had read a few books that took the 
puiple-bloom view of art, but not sufficient to 
turn Ills braiu ; aud, at present, bis chief touoli- 
stono of merit in a picture was the two-foot 
rule, 'flic Van Pothaus he had just seen sold 
for such a considerable sum, was no larger than 
many works he had got at home, which he fully 
believed lie had bought with tlie rarest taste aud 
judginont. He saw more lots disposed of to 
buyers who look the well-advertised charac¬ 
ter of the late Sir Saffron Hill as a gua¬ 
rantee in every way sufficient for the value 
of the paintings. The Salamans family looked 
on, bought nothing, and gained some useful in¬ 
formation about buyers. Mr. Huggin looked 
oil and thought he saw his way, while gaining 
Uio reputation of a person of taste, to work a 
wonderful field for profitable investment. He 
bought a few more volumes upon the jMlrole- 
bloom view of art, which he reafi, and mixed up 
with his shop view of the subject. When he 
had settled down, once more, in his northern 
city, he was in as fit a state as any eolleotor 
could ever be, to be tapped by a judicious pic- 
ture-doalcr. 

I 
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onglt not to liave deoeiTod a child. A ragged- 
edged yelloef collar on a starcli-oakcd ydlow 
shut, a high black stool worn threadbare at the 
sides, a well-brushed thin black dress coat, and 
rather shiny black trousers that would bear no 
violent exercise, a pair of mended Blucber boots, 
and a pair of ragged cotton cloves, is not the 
costume usually worn by wemthy collectors of 
art. Yet these were the highly polished men 
who were supposed to be regardless of money 
when ailnbens or a Corregio came in their w.ny, 
and who, if not investing for themselves, were t he 
oonBdential agtmtsof LordMumblcpeg, a de\ oied 
buyer of pictures, who was prevented bj pav.i- 
Ijsis from attending personally at the sales. 
Poor wretches; they looked ntth their cleau- 
sliavon, melancholy faces, as if llie slightest 
whispered invitation to a substantial dinner at a 
snug warm City tavern would have tlirownthcm 
off their balance, .and have caused them to fly, 
like a cloud of ^wallows, from the barren feast 
of paint. 

Inside the auction-trap was a spiiiikUng of 
eager confederate dealers; the lour or five 
porters, who were proh*bly “junior partncis,'’ 
andwiio looked like prize-figbters; and the usual 
number of “picture agciit.s.” As soon as a 
promising stranger entered the room, it was 
the business 6f one of these latter men to f.istcu 
on him, and to explain the beauties and dafecis 
of the collection under sale It must always be 
delightful to a man of relinemcnt, to haie sucli 
agreeable guides at his elbow, and to oveiloul 
their flavour of onions, tobacco, imd st ale-elol lies, 
in admiration of their intense ajiiirccialion of 
art. There can, of course, be nothing to jn 
tUe_ most sensitive nerves in liearing a thick 
hoarse spunging-house voice enlarging upon the 
minute rendering of the crown of thorns, or in 
seemg a grimed knobby finger half hooped w it li 
brassy rmgs, employed in pointing out the 
hidden touches of the agony in the garden. 

The sales at Mr. Van Slemann’s were not 
entirely supported by family coniribniious, bnt 
were swollen by many “noble works” and 
“religions subjects” tliat were sent by other 
traders of a similar stamp. A fine of two 
shillings and sixpence ujinn every lot a as found 
suffieient to cover the expenses ui»n these con¬ 
signments, anApay the auctimuer a trifle for 
his trouble. When the sale of a Ingh-priocd 
picture to an ignorant but greedy jmrcliaser 
did really occur—as it sometimes did—the 
transaction was saddled-witb, and able to bear, 
a commission of a very princely character. No 
man ever entered tbose rooms, or even peeped 
in at the window, who was not followed, and 
whose position in society was not thoroughly 
learnt, if he looked like, or promised to bpd 
into a buyer. He piay have been astonished 
to find that the pictorial treasures of his 
Mausiou were known to numbers of unsightly 
men, like sheriff’s oCBcers. He may have been 
astonished to find that after he had inquired 
abont a landscape or ^tavern scone at the shop 
of “Slayman and Co.,” his hall table was lo.idccl 
the next mortung with Claudes and Tenie^ses, 


from “Sleighman and Sleighman’s," that had 
been left for his examination and approval by a 
strange man, a strnime woman, or even a strange 
boy. He may have been astonished to find that 
his steps had been dogged from a print-shop; 
had that when he wanted a little advioe abo^t 
a pict urc to guide his not very reliable judgment, 
the owner of the property seemed to know where 
be had applied for (hat advice, if not the exact 
words of the advice that had been given. He 
would have been more astonished, if ho bad mt 
“ bled freely,” to find himself the purchaser of a 
flue old crusted collection of Italian saints, and ( 
half a dozen sturdy witnesses springing out of the 
ground, wllo had each and all a distinct recol¬ 
lection that he had promised to pay two thousand 
gniucas for them. If he gave any indications 
that, with pinper care and management, he was 
likely to become that sallow-faced, wild-eyed 
spcetic-llie polltotor who would "bleed to 
d(.itli”—a net was woven round him, from 
wliieb tlieiT was little chance of escape: he 
was fed with nothing but wluat was likely to 
encourage his one idea, and he was never i 
doscited until he was reduced to madness, or to 
a im re fruitless husk. 

Tins IS the great victim that every art-lmckstf r 
IS aln.iys semehmg for, and who lie knows is 
existing for him m some hidden corner of the 
woild. Ills simps- - Ins family org.iiiisation—Ins 
“knock-out” CO 'dimations—Ids delusive sales— 
are nothing but ineemons devices to employ bis 
time, compand witli the great mission of his 
lilo—the iiccessit V lor finding lid-, victim in the 
eiovvd. 

These wme the evjierieiices and teachings 
tli.it wcic eonst.ndlj lieloic voung Eizak Sloman 
as lie grew to b- a man; and when he .attained 
lluitpiriod of life, of coursg he became a pie- 
(vnc-dtaler. 

IV. 

Viui vvli.ii bad Mi. Ilngginbeen do.ng for (ho 
last tive-.iml-tvvcnfy years to prcp.irc himself tor ' 

the siaugliter? ilcyoiid the fact, already re- i 

eoided, (hat be hud iiiado a good dciil of money 
in the fallow-trade, he seemed to have reached , 
the age of flve-aud-forty without being iiiuoli 
the wiser for it. | 

His business was not snffieicui to occupy his 
iiiiml, and he wished to be known as somotlnng 
more than a successful mcrcliant. Society did 
not Iraleridse wit li him. His dinners were eaten; 
but oaten with silent contempt; and it was vvldlc 
suffering under tins galluig treatment that, being 
unable to write a book or sliake the senate, he 
formed the mclanelioly idea of setting up as a 
person of taste. lie proceeded very gently—al¬ 
most imperceptibly at first—as a man with his 
trading mstinets and knowledge of the value of 
money would naturally do; but, by degrees, he 
gamed courage, or found that timiAty was worse 
than useless in the art-collecting world. He de¬ 
serted his prints and etchings. Ills Antonios and 
Holswerts, for paintings of various qualities and 
many schools. Living in a northern town, lie 
employed in commissions h rude provincial prac¬ 
titioner, like a country barber, with no more 
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bouestj than the great Salamans family, but with 
none o! their keeimess and experience. This man. 
was so clumsy, and so greedy of present profit,' 
that he would have nipped Ike most promising in¬ 
nocent purchaser in the bud. Eefore, however, he 
I could succeed in di^usting the mind and opening 
I the eyes of Mr. Huggin, that gentleman was 
carried out of his reach by important business 
in town. 

V. 

It was at this period that the death of Sir 
Saffron Hill, the great collector and connois¬ 
seur, was announced. Sir Saffron Hill had ex¬ 
cited the envy and admiration of hjs tribe for 
more than half a century. The envy was be¬ 
stowed upon his colleotioii, the admiration upon 
I Ijis judgment. He was supposed to possess 
I everything that was unique and valuable; lie 
I was supposed to know the imposition from the 
I genuine thing at a glance. If ho declared a 
picture to be by the divine llalliielle, it was 
i. warranted : if he refused to say that a group of 
I plump beauties was by llubcns, llicir reiiutation 
j was hopelessly blasted. He iiad been heard to 
I utter some contemptuous remarks about Guido, 
I; and Venuses feU, at once, to a discount in the 
' market. His opinion was .sought even beyond 
j the realms of high art, and he was sometimes 
j asked to place his hand on the brown back of a 
violin, and to tell its trembling owner it it was 
I; really a Straduarius. 

‘ Sir Saffron Hill lived a lonelj' life in one of 
;' the old squares, witli nothing but bis beloved col- 
■! lection and a few vulgar servants. He was very 
unwilling to show his collcctiop, and was a 
! miser, in every sense of the word, although 
it has been the fashion never to associate this 
obaraoter with anything but money. One 
I evening, after dinner. Sir Saffron Hill wa.s 
, discovered dead in his casy-chair, with his 
; latest purchase—a small piece of I’alissy-warc— 
i on the hearth -1 ug before him. There wa.s abuii- 
i dance of dusky Utrecht velvet, tortoiseshell 
. buhl, lapis lazuli, ebony, Sevres porcelain, oil- 
! colour gems, and water-colour jewels at his side 
1 and at his back, while a bust of one of the 
; Cmsars, nearly over his head, seemed to be 
! making faces at another Ctesar opposit.o, as if 
nothing had liappened. 

The death was rather welcomed by the arl- 
world than otlierwisc, as it promised to disperse 
I a very large and valuable collection. The late 
‘, unrivalled connoisseur had died without a will, 
and tlie two discarded children—a boy and girl 
—who came forward to claim the property, 
were not disposed, either by education or cir¬ 
cumstances, to retain it in its art form. A dozen 
hammers were trembling with eagerness, but 
the choice fell tqion Messrs. Gowen and Gome. 

VI. 

Tor days yon could hardly get near the cele¬ 
brated auction rooms in Plush-street, St. Qroesus. 
The crowd was so great and so mixed, that many 
persons of authority said it was like going to 
court. The Countess of Dura was secu strug- 
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gling between Mr.. Bsrrii^aa fram White¬ 
chapel (alias “Duffing Jemmy*^) and a leading 
member of the great Salamami family. Iffie 
Duke of Majolica bad lus bat knocked over his 
eyes. The street was full of carrii^cs, cabs, and 
go-carts: and tbe> spotless auctioneers were ac- 
cased of favouring certain visitors by letting, 
them in through a skylight. 

The second day’s sale served to tone down 
this enthusiasm a little, and, on the third day, 
Mr. Huggin was passing by ohanoe,.and found 
his way mto the centre of the auction-room. 

“ Lot ninety-five,’’ continued the auotiemeer, 
rapidly. “An interior—Van Pothaus—two 
figures at window—beautiful effect of pip-light 
—credit alike to artist and collector—shall we 
say one hundred pounds ?’’ 

Two, three, five, ten hundred pounds were 
quickly offered from various parts of the crowd. 

“Thousaii’ guinis,” cried the eldest of the 
Salamans family. “ Mr. Slayman and Co.” 

“ One thousand and eightypounds,” exclaimed 
a feeble little gentleman in spectacles. 

* One thousand and eighty pounds,” repeated 
the auctioneer. 

"Let Slayman ’av’ it,” shouted the venerable 
father of the Salamans family. 

“ Mr. Salamans,” said the auctioneer, sternly, 

“ I must beg that you will abstain from inter¬ 
rupting the sale.” 

The sale went on, and a tall, severe-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman, in a white necktie, 
secured the picture with a solemn inclination of 
his licad, and a pommaudiiig wave of his hand, 
for fifteen hundred pounds. 

“Loid Ifiiky Drummond, I think?” said the 
auctioneer’s cleik, as he recorded the purchaser’s 
name. The solemn inclination of the head was 
slowly repeated, and the Salamans family looked 
as if fhey had made tlie acquaintance of a new 
picture-buyer before unknown to them. * 

Mr. Huggin witnessed all this in sDenl maize- 
incut. • He had read a few books that took the 
pur))le-bloom view of art, but not sufficient to 
turn his brain ; and, at present, his chief ioneb- 
stonc of merit in a picture was the two-foot 
rule. The Van Pothaus he had just seen sold 
for such a considerable sum, was no larger than 
many works he Imd got at home, which he fully 
believed ho had bought w^ilh the rarest taste and 
judgment. He saw more lots disposed of to 
buyers who took the well-advertised charac¬ 
ter of the late Sir Saffron Hill as a gua¬ 
rantee in every way sufficient for the value 
of the paintings. The Salamans family looked 
on, bought nothing, and gained some useful in- 
formatiou about buyers. Mr. Huggin looted 
on and thought be saw liis way, while gaining 
the reputation of a person of taste, to work a 
wonderful field for profitable investment. He 
bought a few more volumes upon the piirple- 
bloom view of art, whicli he reafi, and mumdup 
with his shop view of the subject. _ When be 
had settled down, once more, in his aortbem 
city, he was in as fit a state as any collector 
could ever be, to be tapped by a judicious pic¬ 
ture-dealer. 
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Til. 

TJje promieing buyers who had twined np at 
tiff sale of the hte Sir Saffron HaU's eolteetion 
had Been secured Biaak Sleem^’s brothers, 
and otiier labooiers in the same vineyard. Lcuid 
BUcy DrumnKSid had fallen to bis father; and, 
•thou^ he felt ihat he eould ha^ made more 
of lus tordsldp, the duty dne from a son to a 
; ])arent fothade him interfering in their trausac- 
I tioUB. 

I Xhis posititni drove him, in some measure, into 
the country; and he tried a plan, well known in 
the trade, which lad something of the prospect¬ 
ing rod about it. He endeavoured to draw out 
the local patrons of art by a travelling pict ure- 
sale. He sometimes said the sale was by order 
of the sheriff, which looked offlchal. He some¬ 
times gave out that the collection belonged to a 
gentleman in tbe neighbourhood,whose pocu- 
niaiy di&ialties had become too great to be 
borne. This stimnlatod curiosity, which brought 
an audience; and it was rare, indeed, if the 
auction passed off without sometluug being sold 
at a handsome profit. * 

The enterprising picturc-de.iler pursued 1 his 
plan for months—the summer months—without 
meeting with a promising victim. He had 
pushed himself, stage by stage, far into the laud, 
and had just concluded aii unsuccessful sale m a 
very dull hut substantial northern town. He 
had retired, rather depressed, to his hotel, when 
he was told that a gentleman wished to see him. 
Tlie proper couple had found each other, at 
last 1 The gentleman was ilr. Huggin. 

vm. 

Five years soon flew by after this interview 
at the hotel, and Mr. Huggin, to all appearance, 
had “ bled” very freely. His walls were covered 
with “ noble works,” “ delicious producUous,” 
"itjUgioua subjects,” and warr.mted “mas¬ 
terpieces,” from garret to cellar. Mrs. Huggin 
turned up. her eyes when she looked at these- 
treasures, shrugged her shoulders, and said 
nothing. Women arc so odd. Mr. Uusgin 
believed that the mantle of the late Sir Saffron 
Hill Itad descended upon liis shoulders; and, 
as be had impressed his neighbours with the 
same belief, he was supremely happy. 

Bisak Sleman often made his apppearanee 
at Huggin Hall with a quantity of luggage. 
When, ie left, after staying a niglit, lie had 
seldom anything mote than a carpet-bag to lake 
down to the station. Tet, although Air. Eizak 
. Sleman’s visits to Huggin Hall were always 
made to effect a sale, sometimes, as a matter 
of pdicy, he attempted to repurchase. 

“ You know Lord Eiky Drummond r” asked 
Mr. Sleman. 

“ I’ve seen his lordship in public,” answered 
Mr. Huggin. 

“ About thalf Teniers; lie’s mad a’ter it, an’ 
don’t mind three hunderd pound.” 

*' I’m sorry for his lordship.” 

You on’y giv’ me two for it, yer know.” 

“ Mr. Sleman,” said Mr. Huggin, sternly, at 
this point, " 1 win not be talked to in this 

V 


manner. My primal is to 'buy piotures, not 
to job them.” 

DC. 

In spite of this stem iehitke,>&e purplenbioom 
view of art had never taken an ^undivtdad heffd 
of Mr.,Hoggin, and had been shared vvhh. 
lower feelings of the trade. When he liMfan to 
row tired of the barren reputation he had esta- 
lislied as a person of taste, he prepar^ his 
gigantic collection for the market without tho 
slightest misgiving. The impression made upon 
him at the sale of Sit Saffron Hill’s treasures had 
never faded from liis mind, and Messrs. Gowen 
and Gome were, of course, the gentlemen 
who received his instructions. From this mo¬ 
ment tlio hitherto constant Mr. Eizak Sleman 
disappeared, and melted for ever, into the broad 
bosom of the Salamans family. . 

X. 

There was somctliing wrong about the first 
day’s sale. The attendance was numerous, and 
many pictures were sold, but the receipts were 
ridiculously small, considering the expectations 
of Air. Hn^in. Fcrliaps Mr. Huggin’s re¬ 
putation had not been so w'ell advertised as 
the laic Sir Saffron Hill’s. Perhaps it would 
have been bctler if the collection had been sold 
as belonging to a mock baronet. 'Phe auc¬ 
tioneers were suspiciously, almost painfully 
silent. Air. Huggin glided busily about the 
room, and was miicli hurt to find tlmt tliosff who 
appeared to be professional picture-dealers ab- 
sl limed from rising beyond a very low bidding. 
Air. Huggin prided himself upon being a shrewd, 
experienced iiiuii of business, and be tlionghl 
be knew ex.aelly what to do under the eircum- 
slaiioes. He privately retained several sham 
buyers for the second ^ay’s sale in order to sup¬ 
port the market. 

The first lot that was brought forward was 
:m Cnoriiioiis piece of Chinese-looking art, that 
was said to be tho masterpiece of the divine 
Bellini. 

“ Ten pounds ?” began the auctioneer. 

“ Thirty, forty, ninety, two h'liid’cd, seven 
liund’cd,” shouted half a dozen shabby men, 
who leaped up, one after the other, like so 
many Jacks-in-boxes. 

“ Ten pounds, 1 say,” repeated the auctioneer, 
looking stcinly at tho sham bidders, and going 
back lo his starting-point. 

“ Ninety, two hund’ed, six huud’ed, tliousan,” 
exclaimed the same shabby men, leaping again. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, with dig¬ 
nity, “ it is evident what this means. 1 think 
we’d belter close the sale.” 

'rhere was much confusion after this, bat no 
serious opposition to the proposal; and, in half 
an hour, tlie public had all left the place. 

“Mr. Gowen — Mr. Gome — Sir — gentle¬ 
men,” said Mr. Huggin, excited and humbled, 
in the auctioneer’s private "oountii^-house, 
“ Ihere^s some mistake about these pictures— 
there is, indeed!” 

“ Mr. Hoggin,” replied Ale. Gowen,in atone 
of pity, “tho mistake is entirely on your side. 
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AU, THI! YEAE EOiniD. 


Ym Imve beeu grossly imposed ■apoft in a way 
we can understad. Many hnnd^s of gentle¬ 
men bare been so deceived before, and many 
biu^eds will donbtless be so deceived again. 
Good morning." 


fOR LABRADOR, SHIP 

A CaiJADiAii professor wishes to know when 
we mean to establish settlements in Labrador ? 
In this winter weather the round Briton who 
likes to nurse the fire, and go to sleep .after his 
dinner within easy reach of the coal-si nttle, is 
to be tempted only by some OTeat athraotion far 
away from the settlement of his choice, in an 
arm-chair. He will not trouble himself to open 
his eyes when he is told that the fisheries on 
the Atlantic coast of Labrador are worth a 
million sterling, yet that, since the destruction 
of the town of Brest at the gulf cutrance of 
tlie Straits of BeUeislo whioli separate the 
south of Labrador from the north of Ncwlound- 
land, there has been no settlement of ooiise- 
quenee. Yef a quarter of a million would at 
once be saved if there were curing establislf- 
ments upon the coast. He wants no more 
fish. He has dined. "VVliat is it to him that 
there is ground waiting for civilised man in 
tlie great valleys of the interior, with fuel and 
building timber in abundance, and a soil and 
climate cajiable of yielding green pea.-! and po¬ 
tatoes ? He only knows that it is pleasant, 
while he roasts his slippers, to lliiiik of tliat 
great north-oaster-land upon the boundary of 
Canada, chill Labrador in the far north, with 
its coast facing the Greenland sea, n.s a place to 
wbich it is heroic in the Moravian missionaries 
to go forth and seltie, witli tlieir usual prefer¬ 
ence for “Greenland’s icy mouutaius” over 
“India’s coral strand.” Every man to ills 
taste, and he can understand tliiit sort of taste 
a little; for he himself can’t dine witiiout ,icc, 
and has a weakness for lee-puddmg. 

While the Britisli fire-worshipper snores in 
his casy-chair, we will accept t he invitation of 
our friend Mr. Henry Youle Hind, I’rofessor 
of Clicmistry and Geology in tlie University of 
Toronto, to.run over and look at the interior of 
the Labrador peninsula. Any fire-worshipper 
may do the same, by help of Mr. Hind’s couple 
of volumes. 

We may go, if we will, by the Grand Tnmk 
Railway of Canada, destined hcrcafi er to carry 
fish of the Labrador coast into the great cities 
of the west (when Nortli and South have come to 
the end of their figliting wind), and the present 
terminus of the Grand Trunk at Riviere de Loup 
has been connected with the Bay of Chaleurs. 
Wishing all future success to the Gi-and Trunk, 
which is not a money-chest at present—as some 
people know—^vith a hop and a skip, we are in 
Labrador, together with our canoes, portable 
tents, flannel-shirts, guides, smoked .bacon, 
biscuit, and all other necessaries for the explora- 
titja we intend to make.. 

■Eacboanoe is no bigger than one man c.an 


carry. It will party in its tnita three men, and 
five hundred-weight of prosigiojts» In Labra¬ 
dor, sometimes tlie boats carry tbi men; at other 
times, down tlie hills by the side of the worst 
rSpids, the men carry the boats. The satiye 
Indians ate the Montagnais and the Nasquapees 
(ujiright-standers); hardy fellows in the in¬ 
terior, who, when they get down to the coast 
and stop there a few months, eating seals and fish, 
become rheumatic, consumptive, and by pliysioil 
weakness indolent. Up stream, paddlg f rofessor 
Hind; and Mr. William Hiird his brother, who 
carries the portfolio, pencil, and paint-box; and 
Messrs. 3. E. Gaudet, and Edward Caley, 
Government Surveyors. 

Except a few settlements on the St. Lawrence 
and Nortli Atlantic coasts, and some widely 
separated ports of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
all Labrador—a region as large as T^oe will 
be, when she lias annexed not only Prussia but 
the Britisli Islauds too—is peopled only by a few 
wandering bands of Moutagiiais and Nasquapee, 
Mistassini aiid^Swanqiy Creek Indians, and by 
wandering Esquimaux upimtlie northern coasts. 
Tlie part of this gi-cat region drained by tlie 
St. Lawrence, is said to belong to Canada. The 
middle part, supposed to be drained by rivers 
(lowing into the .\tlaatic, where it is etdlcd the 
Greenland Sea, is said to be under the juris¬ 
diction of Newfoundland. And the paut of 
which the rivcis flow to Hudson’sBay, is called 
the East Main. 15ut tliese regions have unde¬ 
fined liouiidarics, for when i’rofessor Hind set 
out upon Ins e.vploration there was no true 
knowledge of the interior. 

Tlie river Moesie or Mis-to-shipu (the same 
as Mississippi, or Great River) flows into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence about eighteen miles east 
of the Bay of Seven Islands, it is tlic great river 
of the Montagnais Indian.s, and seven of them 
liaving made a clever chart of its coarse, the Hist 
work of explorat ion was to test the value of this. 
Good-tempered Louis—a Montagnais ^Indian, 
who is a biut sliot, but understands a canoe—is 
cliieC steersman ; and his wife, a very handsome 
squaw, stands by at his departure, though she 
will have notliing to do with him, will not look 
at him, and is asliamed of him, because be cannot 
iiunt. Tlio prie,st comes only for a few days 
once a year, and when he last came she agreed 
ill a hurry to be married to Inm. Two days 
after the wedding, they went out, [udikn fashion, 
to hunt seals together; the wife steering, the 
husband ready with his gun, as usual. His 
first shot was a very bad oue; and without a 
word she paddled to shore, jumped out, and ran 
back to her father’s lodge. He begged for 
another chance, and she went out with him 
another day. He missed the first seal. She 
paddled him to a second; he missed that. 
Then she looked at him in a way that made liiji 
very nervous, said nothing, amd paddled him 
close up to a third. He was flurried, and 
missed again. Whereupon she again paddled 
ashore, left him, and lias given him the “ out 
direct” ever since. Nevertlicless, Louis, with a 
hicrativo job in prospect, asks for fifteen dollars 
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in. advance, and these be sends tp the disdainful 
lady as a peaec-offering. She takes tie money, 
bat vouchsafes no word of thanks for it. 

The waters are hkh. We must land before 
reselling the foot ot the rapids, and cut a w* 
for ourselves, and our packs and canoes; through 
a mile of close wood, before reaching the usual 
■ landing-place for portage % the bmiks of the 
strong torrent. This is tlie Grand Portage, with 
uttdeseribed country beyond it. Summer rain 
turns-sadiisnly, with a wind from the north, to 
frost. It is wonderful to think what a refri¬ 
gerator the north wind can be, when one is near 
the Polar laboratory of cold weather." Mr. 
Qwidet, the snrveyor, remembers sleeping in an 
open tent near the dividing ridp between 
Lakes Superior and Winnipeg, in the winter of 
1858-9, going to bed rolled in four stout blan¬ 
kets, with the cold a few degrees below zero. 
In tte night he and his whole company awoke 
• in the same minute with the touch of an icy 
north wind, under which the tested and accurate 
spirit thermometer from the observatory of 
Toronto showed a sudden drop of temperature 
to forty-six below zero. 

All along this portage, at disianoes of from a I 
hundred to three hundred yards apart, arc marten 
traps. The line of marten traps, or marten road, 
extends for thirty miles, and was the work last 
; winter of an Abenakis Indian, who built Ms 
lodge midway, and made it a week’s round to 
J visit them. He began late, and bis winter’s 
: labour produced him only twenty-two martens, 
j Had he begun early, and been fortunate, he 
I might have bad fifty or sixty. For each 

i marten’s skin he would get five dollars. Tic 

was plagued, too, with a carcajou or w olverine 
that once followed him unobserved along the 
whole fifteen miles on one side of his lodge when 
he baited the traps, and ate up the bait after 
hiifl'. On Ms way back, he found every trap 
empty. Such a beast puls in bis paw and pulls 
out his^lum without at all minding the rap on 
the knuckles caused by the fall of the trap while 
he is tMeving. The carcajou is clever, too, at 
finding and opening a cache, or getting at the 
pack of the poor Indian hunter’s food or store 
of furs. It is not enough to hang the pack to a 
tree-branch. The wotverine will climb and 
spring down on it; but if a couple of the dog- 
sleigU bells be hung lightly to the bundle, at the 
alarm of their tinkling off he scuds. The car- 
esjou thief is a four-legged magpie, who steals 
for the sake of stealing. A hunter and his 
family onee went from home, leaving their lodge 
ungoarded. When they came back, it was 
robbed to the bare walk; blankets, guns, ket¬ 
tles, axes, cans, Icnives, all were gone, and the 
tracks showed who had been the robber. The' 
family went oh the traces of the carcajou, and 
gM nearly everything baoL 
Asides the martens, there ate lynxes (known 
as cats), bears, musk-rats, otters, and foxesj but 
the marten’s skin is worth them all. A man had 
bis comrade and cousin killed, when after a lynx. 
The two men were both on its track, and, when 
they were separated, one, coming upon the beast,- 


shot and wounded it; but at the same time he 
himself dipped into * harrow cleft of rock under 
the snow, breakii^ one of hie legs. • The lynx 
fastened upon him, andtoreoffpartof Ms scalp'. 
He killed the wild beast with his knifA but 
because of the broken leg he oonld not get out 
of the cleft, neither could he reach the gun that 
had fallen away from him when he stuumled in; 
so he lay there all night in the frost, linahle 
to signal his companion. In themorning, when 
he was found, he was on the point of death. 
His brother hunter added his dead body to the 
load on the dog-sledge, and draped it home for 
burial. A woman of these tribes finding her 
son shot dead by the accidental discharge of his 
un as she leaped out of Ms canoe, carried the 
ody in her arms a three weeks’ winter journey 
over rock and mountain, that she might lay him 
in the grave of his dead father. 

These ways are difficult even when down hill 
to the sea: so it is certainly no easy work to 
carry at the portages the baggi^e and canoes up 
the steep Mils and rocks of this rough eountiy, 
besides having one’s road to cut through a dense 
forest now and then. The river flows often 
between liigh liills and precipices over which 
hang sonu'tinies, stupendous sheets of ice. 

It is a native liigliway, and the ammals on 
it arc scarce. Once, the interior was more 
populous than it is now. The Indians found 
it not too easy to kill or take the reindeer, 
'rhpy could kill, and they cared to kill, only what 
Mas sufficient for their food. Hut trappers gave 
them guns, and taught them to kill deer for 
their skins. That .tended to sonic such famine 
as they felt about 1790, in M-Uat is now one of 
the oldest and best settled parts of Canada, 
because in two consecutive bard winters the 
reindeer bad fallen a prey to the wolves. Again, 
the wasting of large tracts of country by fires 
spreading in the dry moss that fasten also on 
the woods, destroys the food of the reindeer; 
and tlicsc fires liave become far more common 
than they were, when there were no luoifer 
matches or other substitutes for the old method 
of rubbing pieces of wood together. 

In Labrador, on a hot day, the traveller who ; 

believes himself most careful, lights a cooking j 

fire on the portage; it may spread into the dry , 
reindeer or caribou moss, and then iiprises the 
flame and runs before the wind that increases 
as the fire spreads. Out of the blinding smoke 
the traveller and all Ms party must then rudi, 
hastily snatching up packs and canoes, and 
without stopping to sliift the burden on an 
aching shoulder—without staying a moment to 
fetch breath—may have to run with the fire at 
their heels, spreading over the light moss at a 
pace as quick as theirs, until they get to the 
end of the portage and can daSh their canoes 
into the water, or take refuge on a sandbank'at 
the river’s edge. Then they may crouch to let 
the hot smoke and ashes pass over, and may rise 
ten minutes afterwards to see clear air above, and 
the fire roaring and hissing on before them to 
spread on and aromid till it is stopped by rtin, j 
by lakes, by river-courses, or by the wet moss of t 
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a damp forest. Dry forests are eaten up by 
these wide-spreading fires, which have already 
turned immense tracts of the Labr^or penin. 
sola into an uninhabitable wilderness. 

When Mr. Daries, in 1840, was exploring 
a river by Esquimaux Bay, and had been out 
ten days without meeting Lidians, be ordered 
the usual smokd signal of the country to be 
made on a neighbouring hill, that any Indians 
who were near might see it and come to liim. 
He encamped, ana was sitting at his tent door, 
enjoying a oool breeze which had just sprung 
up, when he was startled by a noise like thunder, 
and the frantic shouts of his men. The fire 
was upon them. If their camp had jot been on 
a spot of green wood they would not have had 
even the few minutes that barely sufliced for 
escape at tlio top of their speed. Before they 
were lialf across the river, the whole mountaur 
was a mountain of fire, and that fire, spread¬ 
ing for weeks, laid waste liuiidreds of square 
miles of land. 

The burning of a spruce birch forest at night 
is like a gigantic display of fireworks. A spruce- 
tree flashes at ouoe into flame from top to 
bottom with a crackling hissing roar, with 
quick loud snaps and a splendid red light. Tlic I 
birch-trces bum with steady flame, pouring np 
into the sky liuge clouds of smoke that cover 
the flaming forest, and reflect from it a lurid 
light, into which every sharp gust of wind sends 
up a great column (if sparks in spir.al eddies. 
Ten, twenty, fifty,trees at a time shoot up their 
twistiug flame. The fire subsides. And then 
from other trees, another outburst makes tlio 
rocks and mountains glow : wliilc the disturbed 
wild-fowl fly in wide circles overhead, and fly 
down like moths into the flame, or, when siiilo- 
cated, drop slraigld, into it, like stones. 

These arc not lively con.sidcrations for the 
I settler, who will have to change all tliis ; and 
it must grieve the heart of a mioroscopist to 
hear of this great waste of Canada balsam. 
Canada balsam’s virtues arc familiar to the 
Indian. Docs a man, wlicii woodcutting, chop 
into his foot with an axe; his surgeon is the 
nearest balsam spruce. lie liolds the lips of 
the wound firmly together, tlie sticky balsam is 
fetched and spread over the cut. as glue, bleed-' 
iiig is stopped at once, and in t liree days the out 
is well. These Indians also doctor themselves 
with vapour-baths, andusethe rootof tlieblue iris, 
or a decoction of the red willow, as a purgative. 
Other medicines are the roots of rushes or of tlio 
white water-lily, and when those fail, resort is 
always to be had to charms. Ills implicit faith in 
dreams leads the poor Indian of the Labrador pe¬ 
ninsula to the commission sometimes of great 
crimes, in the religious effort to do what he 
dreamed he did.* But happily the missionaries 
have corrected much of this old superstition. 
Conceive the state of any populous country in 
which it should be every man’s care to act out 
his dreams, and realise by day the senseless 
visions of the night. What a terror to society 
would the man aiidicted much to nightmare, be 1 
A remarkable feature in Labrador, is the 


immense development of licitens on the rocky 
soil. Instead 6f the thin “ time stain” on stone 
or wood, familiar, to lis in England, there is tte 
caribou.or reindeer moss: a lioheii, covering 
large tracts of ground with a growth two feet 
thick, on which the reindeer feed. Elastic, in 
moist weather; in dry weather, as the fires 
testify, mown tindery; it breaks under the 
tread, and shows evei-y footprint in the track of 
man or deer. Next in importance to this 
lichen* is the “ tripe de roelie,”' another lichen 
growing throughout all the cold partS^f North 
America on trunks of trees and gneiss rocks. 
Tliis was the sole food of some of onr ^at 
Arctic heroes, in their days of deadly peril. But, 
steeped in a weak solution of oitrbonate of soda 
(which they had not), washed and boiled, yields a 

a which becomes very palatable, when it can 
avoured with wine or lemon. Recent deve¬ 
lopment of lichen dyes may make, hereafter, 
even the lichens of Labrador a source of wealth. 

But the chief source of wealth is, at present, 
the cod-fishery, which is most .setive in June, 
July, and August. All the cod taken before 
September is salted and dried for exportation. 
What is taken from September to tlie close of 
the fishing season, is only salted and packed in 
barrels for the markets of Quebec and Montreal. 

Our old gentleman by the fire has pricked up 
his ears at the name of codfish. But he has done 
with codfish for to-day, and goes to sleep again. 
Vyiiat little he may have heard of Labrador will 
not induce him to go out. Nor is it likely that 
many of the race of active men will care to go so 
far north, although the ground is really almost 
unoccupied. 


TOO HARD UPON MY AUNT. 

At five o’clock oii the evening of the Sls^of 
December, 1849, Mr. Twiuch, of (irosvcnoi^street, 
rushed iuto his dining-room with a packet in his 
hand, sat down at a little Davenport \mfing- 
tablc ill tlie window, and scribbled off the follow¬ 
ing letter; 

“ My dear Madam,—am delighted to say that 
T have been able to keep my Word, and here¬ 
with send you what you require. With best 
compliments, I am, 

“Ealthfully yours, 

“Patsham Twinch.” 

This note lie folded round the packet, placed 
both in a stout envelope, which he addressed 
“ Miss L. Pemberton, The Grove, Hcavitrec, near 
Exeter;” carried the packet to a neighbouring 
iccciving-otfice, caused it to be duly registered, 
and with the receipt in his pocket returned home. 

Miss Lctitia Pemberton was my fathePs 
youngest sister, a maiden lady of middle-age, 
kind, amiable, and aecomplisheil whom every¬ 
body liked for her good temper, and whom many 
of us younger ones regarded with deep interest 
on account of wliat we were pleased to term 
“ her romance.” For when Aunt Letitia was a 
girl she was very pretty, ,and was a county 
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' Ixsnity, mid a roigmnsf (oast for miles ronnd: more and wore animatod. One day, howeref— 
rfie had scores of admirers, Wt behaved very 1 remoaiber it perfeetly, it was the 16tii of 
seomfully to al! of them, and she Juid acquired a Deceqiber, aad we had boiled for dinner- 
reputation of being thorou^ly heartless, when niy aunt was taken dreadfully ffl; it was at the 
jihc ehose to tumble head over ears in love with dmner-table, when, without the slightest warn- 

I a Mr. Butterworth, a fair-haired, mild, spooney ing, she suddenly gave a sharp scream, placed 
young man, who had eome up from Oxford to her handkerchief to her mouth, and rushed from 
read with my father during the long vacation, the room. My mother followed, and so did my 
Of course Mr. Butterworth responded, aad tlie sister, but the latter had my aunt’s bedroom 
affair was progressing to the great satisfaction of door slammed in her face. When my mpther re- 
the lovqjj, and the intense delight of my father, joined us, she had a little private conversation 
who thereby was relieved from much of Mr with my father, and we were then told that Aunt 
Butterworth’s society, and all his tuition. But Lctitia was very ill, mid would probably liave to 
when my grandfather, who Was what is called keep her room for many days. All sorts of in- ] 

"one of the old school,” a remarkably peppery valid’s dclBCacic.s, broth, soups, calf’s-foot jelly, j 

veteran, (Usoovered what was going on, ho aud sago puddmg.s, were sent up to her, but she 
sliowcd Mr. Butterworth the doer, and was with dirt not reappear amongst ns, and it seemed very 
great difficulty restrained from kicking him doubtful whether she would be able to do so by I 
through it. Aunt Letitia wept aud sulked hj ' the time of Mr. Butterworth’s visit, 

turns, but it was of no use, and soon afterwards I I must non eliange the venue, as the lawyers I 

my lather heard that Butterworth had loft 0\-1 call it, of mj story. At midnight, on the night 
ford, and gone out as private secretary and com- when Mr. Twiiich posted his lefter, the down 
panion to an old gentleman who held some high night-mail I'uiimug between I’addiugton and 
ofScial appointment in South America. Miss I Pljmontli was ivitliiii ten miles of the station at 
Letitia redoubled her lamentations, but tliat was i Exeter. In llie traielliiigiiost-offlce two clerks, 
the last that w as heard of Mr. Hut lerwortli. ' with their w arm cajis drawn far down over their 
Until jeara after, when mj graiidfather had oars, were sorting letters for dear life, one or 
been long since dead, my fathci long since mai-1 other of them (ummg roiiiiil now and then and 
ned, myself and my sister long since hern, and objurgating old ilariietl, the mail guard, who 
inyAunt Letitia loug since lesidcnt with ns at occasionally opened the window aud pushed his I 
The Grove, my father, iu London on s/mie bu-i -1 heatl nut to infonn himself of the tram’s whorc- 
ness, accideiitaliy rau against n portly gentleinaii ahoiil, liniigiiig it liack alway.s witli a puff, and a 
in the Strand, wlio, turning louiid witli hurl | siiorl, and an exclamation that the frost was a 
dignity, revealed the features ol the mild Mr ‘’reg'lar black ’iin to-night, and no mistake.” I 
Buttoi'worth of bygone jeais. lie tdd m> f.ithci ' Close ujimi Exeter now, .all old Barueft’s sack-. | 
that his patron had died,Icaviughini lus foitmii ; for dehiery aie ready on the floor close by tlie | 
that lie had married in South Amenea, hut tliat donr, haudj for the porters to seize, old Barnett ^ 
his wife had died W'itliiii atwehenioiitli of their liiinself sitting on the pile, clappmg his hands, | 
union, and that he had come home to settle ui stamping lus feet, anil wliistlmg to himself i 
Etigland. Uo asked my father lor all his news, softly the while. Mith a piolraofed grind, a i 
and wound up by saying, “ And—Jfiss Letitia— | hump, and a shuck, the frain lan alongside the I 

is—she—slill-?” JVnd my iatlier said she Exeter platlonii, iuid old B.iruett pushed baek I 

was—still-bat that Butterworth liad hefloi the sliding door id the 1 r.ii elliiig-otliee and I 

see for himself. This iiropositioii seemed to sun handed the sacks to the cxiieetaiit poricr. Bui 
Mr Butterworth entirely, lie should be in erelhemantouchcd lliein, he said, while tiis face 
Devonshire about the end of the year; he had ] was ghastly wliite.and hisvoieelrcmbled, "Lord 
business at Exeter. I'lnally, it was decided thaf Mr. Bamctt! snoli a smash to-night!” 
he should dine on New Year’s-dayat The Grove, “binash 1” said old Bimictt; “what, anacci- ' 
and pass the night there. dent ?” 

When my father came homewilh the news, “I’ooh!” s.aid the poiter, “ not that, that | 
my Aunt Letitia was tremendously atlcelert. We would be iiolhiiig—no—they’ve robbed llioup- 
notioed next morning that a kind of dust-trap ol mail 1” 
black lace, skewered on to a comb which she was “ Robbed the iip-iuail!” 

in the habit of wearing at the back of her head, “Ah, touder broke open, bags all cut and 
had been got rid of, and that she had a mass of hacked, and lellers all strewn about the floor, 
plaits in its place; we noticed that the usual You never sec such like!” i 

night-shirt hemming for the charity children had “ The deuce they Jiaio 1” said Barnett, after a 
been put aside, and that a large portion of her moment’s pause; “ well, Siman, my hoy. I’ll 
day was spent in devouring the poetical works of lake devilish good care they don’t rob my iliail. > 
the hde Lori Byron, in a Galiguani Edition Here, clear these bags out, and lot’s pass.” He 
brought from Baris by my father many years jumped down on to the platform, ran to the next 
before. We noticed—we could not help noticing carnage, which was the “post-office lender,” a 
—]^tty she looked with her bright com- second-class carriage fitted up for the reoeplion of 
her white teeth, her neat little figure, mail-bags, unlocked the door with a key, saw all 

^ SMd *6 the days passed by she seemed to grow secure, rclocked the door, and returned to the ' 

. ( ' • 

'. 
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traveOing post-office just as the train began to 
moTC. 

Old Tom Bamett had been in the Post-offloe 
saiTioe in one capacity car other for nearly forty 
years, during the whole of which time no word 
of oomphant had ever been uttered against him, 
and, a strict disciplinarian himself, he naturally 
felt that there must have been some dereliction 
of duty on the part of his brother-guard of the 
up-mail, of which the robbers had taken advan¬ 
tage. Consequently, as the train flew through 
the black darkness at fcaty-mile-an-hour speed, 
Bmnett, at five-minute intervals, lowered the 
window of the travelling-office and peered out 
in the direction of his “tender.” He could not 
distinguish much; all he could make out (and 
this principally from the shadows thrown on the 
ombaiikmcnts) was that the train was, as usual, 
a short one: tliat immediately after the engine 
came two second-class carritq;cs, then the tra¬ 
velling-office in wliich he was, then Ids tender, 
then a first-class carriage, and then finally a 
Ingg^e-van. Nothing particular was to be scpii, 
nothing at all (save the invariable ramping, roar¬ 
ing, and rattle) was to be heard; on they sped 
through the darkness, and never stopped until 
they came to Bridgewater, where old Baniolit 
descended, took his key from his pockel, tui- 
lookcd the tender, and—fell back, calling, al the 
top of his voice, “Help!—thieves!—damme, 
they’ve done me!” .^t his cry, two of tiic I rain- 
guards came running up, and turned their Imir.'-- 
eye lanterns on to the tender, iiitowldcli Bariiell 
at once cliiiibcd. Tlic mail-bags, ordinarily so 
neatly arranged, lay scattered in ]>ell-mell dis¬ 
order oil tlio floor, the Plymoutli bag h.ad been 
shifted IVom the hook on wlueli it had been hung, 
and, on examining it, Bjirnelt found it liail been 
opened, and re-tied but not ro-sealed; short bits 
of string, splotclics of sealing-wax, and drifting 
pieces of tiiidercd paper covcied I lie floor of the 
tender, and the window on the further side— 
which liad been carefully closed when they left 
Bristol—w as open. “ They’ve done me!” roared 
old Barnett again; “ but they shan’t escape ! 
the.y’i'e somewlicio in this train, and I’ll have 
them out 1” 

At tliis jiiiictui-e two gentlemen, one of whom 
was reoOiguiscil as Mr. Marlow, one of tlic duec- 
tovs of the company, the other as Mr. Joyce, the 
gi-e.'vt contractor, to whom the safe keeping of a 
great portion of the permanent way was con¬ 
fided, came up and inquired what was the imiltor. 
On the aflair being explained to them, ilicy 
agreed with, Bamett as to the necessity for 
closely searching the trmn, and all proceeded at 
onm* to the Crst-eiass carriage which was imme¬ 
diately next to the post-office tender. This, as 
is usual, was divided into three double compart¬ 
ments. The first was that from whidi Messrs. 
Marlow and Joyce had just emerged, and was, of 
course, empty; so was the second; in the nearest 
division of the third compartment was an dd 
gentleman named Parker, well known on the line 
as a golioitor of Modbuty, whose business fre¬ 


quently took him to London. The door between 
the divisions in’ this oarria^ wais oksed and the 
blind drawn down. , (hi reMgnised, Mr. 
Pmker at once answered to his flame, and stated 
that the further division was ocoopiad by two 
men who had entered the carriage at Bristol, and 
bad at once closed the door and drawn down the 
blind. Had he noticed anything further about 
them ? No, ho had not. Yes! as tliey got in he 
noticed something dragging after them; unpw- 
ceived by them, he put down his hand an^found 
it to be a piece of string. He cut oft' what re¬ 
mained oil his side when they shut the door, and 
here it was. Bamett looked at it, and exclaimed, 
“ Bag string, official bag string without a doubt!” 
One of the railway guards then opened the door 
and looked into the other division. In it were 
two men; one of them with a Jim Crow hat 
pulled over his eyes, and enveloped in a large 
thick cloak, was lying with Ms legs upon the 
opposite scat, and was apparently suffering from 
tlio toothache, as ho held his piocket-handker- 
cliief up to his face; the other a tall man in a 
dark Chesterfield great-coat, was screwed into 
his corner of the carriage, and was apparently 
asleep. “Tickets, please!” called out old Bar¬ 
nett, and as the i oclmiiig man laised himself to 
get at his ticket Die handkoi-chief fell from Ms 
face, and the railway guard, recognisiug Mm at 
oiicc, called out, “ Hallo, Poud! is that you ? 
What are you doing down the line f ” Instead 
of answering this question. Pond told the guard 
1 0 go to the devil; but Mr. Marlow had heard 
the exclamation, and asked the guard whether 
the man in the carriage, was Pond, formerly a 
guard in their service, who had been dismissed 
some six months before on suspicion of robbery. 
Tile guard rcpljiiig in the affirmative, old Bar- 
net I’s previous suspicious w-erc fully confirmed, 
and lic insisted on haviug both the men (whey of 
course, declared they were strangers to each 
other) thorouglily searched. Nothing at all 
cxtraonliiuiry was found on cither of them, but 
from the pocket of the carriage in wMoh they 
had been travelling were taken a crape mask, a 
pair of false mouslachios, a bit of wax-candle, 
and some sealing-waxed string. As the time for 
the starling of the train had now arrived, old 
Bamett and Mr. Parker travelled in one com¬ 
partment with Pond, while the two railway 
giuirds took charge of his anonymous friend, and 
thus they journeyed to Pljinoutli, where, on their 
arrival at the .station, the prisoners w-eresat once 
taken Into one of the waiting-rooms under 
Barnett’s custody, while the others proceeded to 
search the carriages for further traces of the 
robbery. That was an anxious time for old Tom 
Bamett; he felt convinced that these were the- 
culprits, bat if they had made away with Heir 
spoil, if sonietMng were not foMd He identi- 
fleation of which could bo ratified beyond doubt, 
he knew that the prosecution would ffidl. Al 
last the men entered bearing a bundle. "Here 
it i.s, all right!” said one of them. 

. “ What is it?” asked Barnett. 

( 
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A lot o’ registered letters, most of ’em broke 
open, tied up in pooket-’ankerdhief and slioved 
unte the seat where P<»id was siftin’.” 

"Brayvo!” cried old Barnett, " brayvo 1 But 
hare you got anyAing Aat can be identified— 
'anything that can be swore to P” 

“W^, I don’t know!” said the guard, 
grinning. "I dbn’t think thbro’ll be much 
difSculty in the owner’s swearin’ to ihis!” and 
he held up the tom cover of the -packet which 
Mr. had posted. Old Barnett glanced 

at its ccmlents, then clapped his bands and burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

The fact that the postman who called at The 
drove as usual on the 1st of January, brought no 
letter for my Aunt Letitia, created immense con¬ 
sternation in our family circle. My mother seemed 
much vexed, and even my father, usually a taci¬ 
turn man, allowed that it was “ confoundedly un¬ 
fortunate.” As for my aunt, we never heard 
what happened, but it was generally understood 
that she had a relapse. The day passed on, and 
Mr. Butterworth arrived; he mauirested groat 
concern at hearing of my aunt’s illiiess, and 
plainly showed that he had missed the real object 
of his visit. He was dull and silent, and when 
my mother left the gentlemen .sitting over their 
wine, scarcely a word was exchanged between 
them, and my father was just nodding off to 
sleep when he was aroused bj a loud ring at the 
gate, followed by the ontr.ancc of the servant, who 
stated that a rough-looking man wanted to speak 
to Miss Letitia, and would take no denial. My 
father immediately went out into the hall, 
closely followed by Mr. Biitterworlli, and tbe,re 
they found a tall fellow, who introduced himself 
as a member of the county constabulary, and 
who reiterated his wish to speak with (appa¬ 
rently reading from something in Ids hand) 
“ Miss L. I’emberton.” 

"You can’t see her,” said my father: “she’s 
ill, and in her room. I’m her brother; wh,at do 
you want?” 

“ Well, sir,” said the man, ponderously, “ tliero 
have bui a robbery, and wc want the lady to 
swear to some of the swag.” 


. " Some of the swag ?” said Mr. BntterworA. 

"Sdine of Ae swag!” repeated my father. 
“ What does the man mean P” 

“Why the man means just Ais,” said the 
constable; “the mail’s been robbed, and’mongst 
the things broke open was this addressed to Miss 
L. Pemberton. There won’t be no difficulty 
about her recognisin’ it, I fancy.” And as the 
wretch spoke he drew from a packet a top row of 
dazzling false teeth! 

Yes, that was the secret of Aunt Lctitia’s ill¬ 
ness. A year or two before, when nature failed 
her, she called in Ae assistance of art, and 
availed harsclf of Ae services of Mr. Twiucli, 
but an accident occurring ou the fatal boiled-beef 
day, the ieeth were sent back to their creator, 
who had the strictest mjunctions to return them, 
renovated, by the first of January. Mr. Twinch 
obeyed these orders implicitly; and, had not Mr. 
Pond and his friend seleefed that very night for 
the robbery of the mail, all would have been 
well. As it was, tbe teetb were detained by the 
lawyers for the prosecution until after tbe trial, 
at wbicb they were produced, and at wbicb my 
aunt also was eompcllcd to appear; though 
strongly against her will. But, when once on 
her mettle, she behaved with great spirit, and 
gave her evidmice with such clearness (.albeit 
witli a pretty lisp), that she was complimented 
by tbe judge, and was tbe main cause of Mr. 
Poiul and bis friend being found guilty, and 
sentenced to (ifleeu years’ transportation. 

It has never been known to ibis day whether 
Mr. liuttenvorib was in court. At all events, 
tbrcc days after be called at Iho Grove, and then 
found that be bad business which would oblige 
him to take lodgings in the neiglibouiliood for a 
month. At the end of that time I was mca.sured 
for a new suit of clothes, and wore them one 
morning when they seemed to have dinner— 
ebampiigiio,' 'oold. (fowls and things—at twelve 
o’clock; and when Mr. Butterworth had on a 
Wue coat, and when AnutLetilia laughed agood 
deal, and cried all over my new jacket, as she 
bade us good-by, and told us she was then Mrs. 
Butterworth. 
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CHAriER LIV. 

Mb. Hajuub collapsed as if he had beeu a 
man Inflated, and that touch had pnnctnred him. 
“All!” said he. "Ah!” said Skinner, in a 
mighty different tone: insolent triumph (o 
wit. 

After a pause, Mr. Hardie made an effort and 
said contemptuously: "The receipt (if anj) was 
flung into the dusthole and earned away. Do 
you think Tve forgotten that ?” 

“Don’t yon believe it, sir,” was the reply. 
' “'While you turned your hack and sacked 1 lie 
money, I said to myself, ‘ Oho, is that the game ?’ 
and nailed the receipt. What a couple of seoim- 
drcls we were! I wouldn’t have V.erknow i1 for 
all your money. Come, sir, 1 see it’s all right; 
you will shell oui sooner than be posled.” 

Here Peggy interposed; “Mr. Skiime'-, be 
1 more considerate; my master is really poor jusi 
now.” 

“That is no reason why I should lie msidted 
and indicted and trampled under foot,” snarled 
Skinner all in one breath. 

“ Show me the receipt and !akc ray last 
shilliug, you ungrateful vindici ivc viper,” groam d 
Mr. Hardie. 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Skinner. “I’lii 
not a viper; I’m a man of business. Pind me 
five hundred pounds ; and I’ll show you the le- 
ceipt and keep dark. Bnt I can’t affoid to pi»e 
it you for that, of course.” 

Skinner triumphed, and made the greal man 
apologise, writhing all the time, and wishing he 
was a day labourer with Peggy to wife, and four- 
teen honest sliilliugs a week for lus iiicoiiic. 
Having eaten hmnble pie, he agreed io meet 
Skinner next Wednesday at midnight, alone, 
under a certain lamp on the North Kcusingtoii- 
road: the interv^ (four days) he required to 
raise- money upon his scrip. Skimier bowed 
himself out, fawning triumpliantly. Mr. Hardie 
stood in the middle of the room motionless, 
scowling darkly. Peggy looked at him, and 
saw some dark and sinister resolve forming in 
his mind; she divined-it, as such women can 
• divine. She laid her hand.on his arm, and said, 

( softly, “JUchard, it’s not worth tiai." He 

, I ' 


started to find his soul read through his body 
like a placard throi^h a pane of glass. He 
trembled. 

But it was only for a moment. “ His blood 
bo on his own head,” ho snarled. “This is not 
niy seeking. He shall learn what it is to drive 
Richard Hardie to despair.” 

“No, no,” said Peggy; “there are other 
countries beside Ihis: why not gather all you 
have, and cross the water? I’ll follow you to 
the world’s end, Bicliard.” 

“ Mind your own liusmcss,” said ho fiercely. 

Slio made no reply, but went softly and sat I 
down aga^ and sewed the buttons on his shirts. 
Jlr. Hardie wrote to Messrs. Ueathfield to get 
Ilanlie v. Hardie tried as soon as possible. 

Meantime came a mental phenomenon: gliding 
down Sackvillc-strect, victorious, Skinner sud¬ 
denly stopped, and clenched his hands; and his 
face writhed a.s if he had received a death-wound. 

In that instant Remorse had struck him like 
lightumg; and, perhaps, wheneo comes the 
lightning. 'The sweet face and voice tliat had ) 
smiled on hiiii, and cared for his body, and cared I 
for Ins soul, came to Iiis mind and knocked at 
his Iicai'f and conscience. He went home mise- 
ralile with an inward conflict; and it lasted him 
all the four days . sometimes Remorse got the | 
better, sometimes Avarice. He came to the in- I 
lervicw still undecided what ho should do. But, 
meantime, he had gone to a'lawyer and made his 
will, leaving his UHIc all to ffuUaDodd: a had [ 
sign this; looked like compounding with bis ' 
awakened conscience. I 

It was a dark and gusty night Very few i 
people were about. Skinner waited a little 
while, and shivered, for his avarice had post 
poned the purchase of a great-coat until Christ- 
mas-day. At last, when the coast seemed clear, 

Mr. Hardie emerged from a side-street. Skinnor 
put his hand to lus bosom. 

They mot. Mr. Hardie said quietly, “I must , 
ask you, just for form, to show me you have the 
Receipt,” 

“Of course, sir; but not so neijr, please: no 
snatching, if I know it” 

“You are wonderfully suspicious,” said Mr. 
Hardie, tryirig to smile. 

Skinner looked, and saw by the lampligjii he 
was deadly pale. “Keep your diitmiee a mo¬ 
ment, jir,” said he, and on Mr. Hardie’s comply- 
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in*, took tlip Eeoeipt out, apd l»«id it up under 
tlte lamp. j 

Listantir Mr. Har£e drev a Jlfs.preseiTer, and 
. sprau* on Kint with a sayagc curse. And uttered 
a shriek of dismay; for he was met by the Ion* 
shiny barrel of a horse-pistol, that Skiimer drew 
from his bosom, and levelled full in the hagprd 
face that came at him. Mr. Hardie rec^d, 
crying, " No I no! for Heaven’s sake!” 

orifid Skinner, stepping forward and 
hiss^, " do yon think I’m such a fool as to meet 
a thief unarmed? Come, cash up, or I’ll blow 
you to atoms.” 

“No, no, no!” said Mr. Hardie, piteously, 
retreating os Skinner marched on him with long 
extended pistol. “ Skinner,” he stammered, 
“ th-rhis is u-not b-b-busiuess.” 

“Cash up, then; that’s business. Fling the 
five Lundred pounds down, and walk away. 
Mind, it is loaded with two bullets; I’ll make a 
double entry on your great tieacborous carcase.” 

“It’s no use trjing to deceive such a man as 
yon,” said Mr. Hardie, plajing on Ins vanity. 
“I could not get the money befoie Saturday, 
and so I listened to the dictates of dcspaii'. For¬ 
give me.” 

“Then come again on Saturday night. Come 
alone, and I shall bring a raau to see I’m not 
murdered. And look bore, sir, if you don’t come 
to the hour and do the right thing without any 
more of these unbnsiness-like tricks, by Ucavcii 
I’ll smash you before noou on Monday.” 

“I’ll come.” 

“I’ll blowjou to Mr. Alficd and MissUodd.” 

“ I’U come, I tell you.” 

“I’ll post you for a thief on every brick iu the 
Exchange.” 

“Have mcioy, Skinner. Have pity ou tlie 
tPretohed man whose bread you liaie oaten. I 
tcE you I’ll come.” 

“Well, mind you do, then, cash and all,” said 
’ Skinner, sulkily, but not yuite pioof against the 
j rcminriceuees those humble words auakened. 

I Each walked backwards a good dozen steps, 
aud then they took different roads, Skumcr 
taking good care not to be tracked home. He 
went up the high stairs to the hole iii tlie 
roof he occupied, and lighted a rushlight. He 
had half a mind to kindle a hie, he felt so 
chilly; but he had stopped up the vent, partly 
to keep out the cold, partly to shun the tompta- 
‘ tion of burning fuel. However, he stopped the 
I keyhole with paper, aud also the sides of the 
i window, till he had shut the whitry air all out. 
Still, what with the cold aud what with the 
reaction after so groat an excitement, bis feeble 
body began to shiver desperately. He thought 
at last he would light a fool-warmer he had just 
purchased foi old iron at a broker’s; that would 
Only spend a halflponny-worth of charcoal. No 
he wouldn’t: he would look at his money; that 
would cdieer him., He unripped a oertaiu part of 
his straw mattress and took out a bag of gold. 

I He spread tlmoe hundred sovereigns on the floor, 

I and put thd caudle down among them.' They 


sparkled; they were all uewqims, and he rubbed 
them with an old toothbrush and whiting ev^ 
week “That's baiftBr than anf he ssid; 

“ they warm the heart. For one thig they are 
my own; at all events I did not steal them, nor 
take them of a thief for a bribe to keep dark and 
defraud honest folk.” Then Bemorse gripped 
him: he naked himself what he was going to do. 
“To rob an angel,” was the answer. "The 
fourteen thousand pounds is all hers, sad I could 
give it her in a moment. Corse hhn, he would 
have killed me for it.” 

Then he pottered about aud took out his will. 

" Ah,” said he, “ that is all right, so far. But 
what is a paltry three hundred when 1 help do 
her out of foimteenthousand? Villain!” Then, 
to case his conscience, he took a slip of paper 
.and wrote ou it a short acoomit of the Eeoeipt, 
and how he came by it, and lo! as if an unseen 
power bad guided his hand, he added, “Miss 
Dodd lives at 66, Fembrokc-stieet, and I am { 
going to take it to her as soon as I am well of ' 
my cold.” Wliethcr this preceded an unconscious 
resell e wluoh had worked on him -secretly for 
some time, or whether it awakened such a resolve, 

I hardly know: but certain it is, that having ' 
writ leu it, lie now thought seriously of doing it; j 
and, t hemore seriously he entertained the thought, j 
the more good it seemed to do him. He got ' 
“The Siimcr’s Friend” and another good book , 
she liiid lent him, and read a bit: tlieu, finding i 
Ins feet frozeij, ho lighted his chafer and blew 
it Ml II, and put it under liis feet and read. The 
good words began to reach Ids heart more and 
moic: so did the tliought of Julia’s goodness. 
The chafer warmed his feet and legs. “Ay,” , 

said ho, “men don’t want fires; warm the feet i 
aud the body w arms itself.” He took out “The 
Receipt” aud licld it in his hand, aud eyed it 
greedily, aud asked himself could he really part 
with if. He thought lie could—to Julia. Still 
lioldmg it tight in his left hand, he read on the 
good but solemn words that seemed to loosen 
bis giusp upon that ill-gotten paper. "How 
good it was of her,” he thought, “to come day i 
after day aud feed a poor little fcEow like him, 
body and soul. She asked nothing bade. She 
didn’t know ho could make her any return. 
Bless her! bless her!” he screamed. “Oh, 
how erud I have beeu to her, and she so kind to 
me. She would never let me want, if I took her 
fourteen thousand pounds. Like enou^ give 
me a thousand: aud help me save my poor soul, 
that 1 shall damu if I meet him again. I won’t 
go his way again. Lead us not into temptation. 

1 repent. Lord have mercy on me a miserable 
sinner.” And tears bodewad those wizened 
cheeks, tears of penitence, sincere, at least for 
the time. 

A sleepy languor now came over him, and the 
good book fell from his hand: but 1» resolution 
remained unshaken; by-and-bf, wakjngrgi from a 
sort of heavy doze, he took, as it were, a ^t look 
at the Beccipt, and murmured, "My head, how 
heavy it feels.” But presently he roused himself. 
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cf his peziiteitt resolutisi^, and mamwed 
agtm brokenly, “I’ll--take it to—PembndEe- 
stieet to—aionow; to—mor—row.” 

t 

OHmBB, tv. ' 

• M». Habbes raised the money on his sojip, 
sad at great inoctnvenieDce; for he was hoMini; 
on five hundred thousand pounds’ worth of old 
Turkish Bonds over an un&voorable settling 
day, and wanted every shilling to pay his broker. 
If liey did mot rise by next settling day, he was 
a beggar. However, being now a desperale 
gamester, and throwing for his last stake, he 
borrowed this snm, and took it w4th a heavy 
heart to his appointment with Skinner. Skiimer 
never came. Mr. Hardie waited tiUone o’clock. 
Two o’clock. No Skinner. Mr. Hardie went 
home hogging his five hundred pounds, but very 
uneasy. Next day be consulted Peggy. She 
shook her head, and said it looked very ugly. 
Skinner had, most likely, got angrier and angrier 
with thinkii^ on the assault. “ You will never 
see him again till the day of the trial: and then 
he will go down and beai’ false witness against 
you. Why not leave the country ?” 

“How can I, simpleton? My money is all 
looked up in time-bargains. No, I’m tied to 
the stake; I’ll fight to the last: and, if I’m 
defeated and disgraced, I’ll die, and end it.” 

Peggy implored him not to t;Jk so. “I’ve 
been down to the court,” said she sofllj, “to 
see what it is like. There’s a groat hall; ami 
he must pass through that to get inlo the ill lie 
places where they try ’em. Let uio he in tliat 
hall with the live hundiod pounds, and I promise 
yon he shall never appear agauisl you. We 
I will both go; you with the money, 1 with in> 
woman’s tongue.” 

lie gave her his hand like a shaky monarch, 

I and said she had more wit than he had. 

1 Mr. Ueathficld, who had eonfrived lo postpone 
I Hardie v. Hardie six times in spile of Compton, 
j could not hurry it ou now with his co-operatiou. 

' It bung fire from some cause or another a good 
fortnight; and in this fortnight Hardie senior 
endured thp tortures of suspense. Skimier made 
no sign. At last, there stood upon the paper 
for next day, a short case of disputed contraci, 
and Hardie v. Hardie. 

The witnesses subpoenaed ou either side m 
Hardie v. Hardie, began to arrive at ten o’clock, 
and a tall, stately man paraded Westminster 
Hall, to see if Skinner came with them; all otlier 
anxieties had merged in this: for the counsel 
had assured him if nothing uuexpccled fumed 
up, Thomas Hardie would have a verdict, or il' 
not, the damages' would be nominal. 

Now, this dky, I must premise, was to settle 
the whole lawsuit: for, while trial of the issue 
was being postponed mid postponed, the legal 
quesUonhad been argued and disposed of.. The 
very Queen’s counsel, unfavourable to the suit, 

, was teiefed with Ganow’s views, and delivered 
them ia, eourt with more skill, clearness, and 
effect than Garrow ever eould; then sat down. 


and whispered ovmt rather amiteaiptuously to 
Mr. Compton, “ That is your argaBsent, I thinfe” 

" And admirably put,” whisperedHifi attoffley, 
inr^y. • • ■ 

“Well; now hear Sminders kuotdt it to 
pieces.” j 

Instead of that, it was Seijeaut Sauudois that 
got maltreated ; first one judge had a peak ad; 
him : then another: till they left him scarce a 
feather to fly with; and, when Alfred’s-iloimsel 
rose to reply, the judges stopped him, and the 
chief of the court, Alfred’s postponiug enemy, 
delivered his judgment after this fashion: 

“ We are all of opinion that this plea is bad ia 
law. By the common law of England no persoa 
can be imprisoned as a lunatic unless actually 
insane at the time. It has been held so for 
centuries, and down to the last case. And 
wisely : for it would he most dangerous to the 
libcrt J of t be subject, if a'mau could be imprisoned 
withom remedy unless he could prove mala 
tides 111 the breast of the party incarcerating him. 

As for the statute, it does not mend the matter, 
but rather the levei-se; for it expressly protects 
duly authorised persons acting under the order 
and certificates, and this must be construed to 
except from the protection of the statute the 
person making the order.” 

1’lie three puisne judges coueurred, aud gave 
similar reasons. One of them said that if A. im¬ 
prisoned B. for a felon, and 15. sued liim, it was 
110 defence to say that B., in liis opmion, had 
luiilaled felony. They cited Elliot v. Allen, 
Auderdon v. Barrows, aud Lord Mansfield’s 
judgment in a verj old ease, the uame of which 
1 have unfortunately forgotten. 

Jiidsiiioiit was cuteied for the plmntiff; and 
the defeudant’s ingenious plea struck off ^hc 
record; aud Hardie i. Hardie became the lead¬ 
ing case. But in law one party often wins the 
skirmisli and the other the battle. The grand 
fight, as I have already said, was to be to-day. 

But the high hopes aud ardour with which the 
young lovers had once come into court were now 
worn out by the postpoujraent swindle, and the 
adverse events dohiy had brought on them. 
Alfred was not I here: he was being examined m 
the schools; and had plumply refused to leave a 
tribunal that named its day and kept it—for 
Westminster, until his counsel should have 
actually opened the case. Ho did not behove 
trial by jury would ever be idlowed him. Julia 
was there, but sad and comparatively listless. 

One of those strange \ ague reports, wliioh often 
herald more eircumstautial aeooimts, had come 
home, whispenng darkly that her father was 
dead, and buried ou an island in tho South Sea. 

She liad kept this report from her mother, con¬ 
trary to Edward’s wish : but she implored him j 
to restrain his fatal openness. In one thing both i 
these sorely tried joung people agreed, that I 
there eould bo no marriage 'with Alfred now. i 
But here again Julia entreated her brother not , 
to be_oaudid; not to tell Alfred this at present, j 
“ Oh,’ do not go and dispirit him just now,” she 
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aiud, “or hotwill do something rash. I'To.he 
must and shall get his flrst'dass, and win his 
trial; and then you know any lady will be too 
proud to marry him ; and, when he is married 
and happy, yon can tell him 1 did tdl I could for 
him, and hunted np the witnesses, and was his 
loving friend, though I could not—be—his— 
v^e.” 

She could not say this without oryijg; but 
she eall4t for all that, and meant it loo. 

Besides helping Mr. Compton to get np the 
evidence, this true and earnest friend and lover 
had attended the court day after day, to watch 
how things were done, and, woman-like, to see 
what pleased and what displeased the court. 
And so at last the court crier cried, with a 
loud voice, “jHardie v. llardic.” Julia’s eyes 
! roved very anxiously for Alfred, and np rose Mr. 
i Gatrow, and stated to the court the subslauoc 
‘j of the declaration; “to this,” he said, “three 
1 1 pleas have been pleaded; lirst, the plea of not! 
, guilty, which is a formal plea; .also another plea, 

, which has been demurred to, and struck, off the 
I record; and, lastly, that at the time‘of the 

I alleged imprisonment the plaintiff was of un- 
j sound mind, and a fit person to be couflned; 

‘I which is (he issue now to be tried.” 

Mr. Garrow then s.it down, very tired of this 

II preliminary work, ,md wondering n henhc should 
! have the luck to conduct such a case as Hardie 
,1 V. Ilardie; and leitned forwaid to he rciidy to 
I prompt his senior, a portly counsel, whom Mr. 

I Compton had retaiued because he was great at 
1 addressing juries, and no pond of law could now 
I arise in the rase. 

I Colt, Q.C., rose like a tower, knowing very 
little of the facts, and seeming to know every¬ 
thing. Ho had a prodigious business, and was 
rather indolent, and often skimmed ins brief .at 
I home, and then mastered it in court—if lie got 
I time. Now,'it is a good gonenal’s policy to ojien 
I a plaiutifl”s case warily, and reserve your 
rhetoric for the reply; aud Mr. Colt always 
took this line'when Ins manifold ciigagcnients 
compelled him, as in lya-die v. Ilardie, to teach 
his ease first and learn it afterwards. 1 will only 
add, that in the course of Ins opening he was on 
the edge of seven distinct blunders; but Garrow 
watched him and always shot a whisiier like a 
bullet just in time. Coll took it, and ghded 
away from incipient error imperceptibly, and 
j I with a tact you can have no conception of. The 
1| jui^ did not detect the creaking of this ma- 
! chinery; Serjeant Saunders did, and grinned sati¬ 
rically ; so did poor Juli^ aud her cheeks burned 
and her eyes flashed indignant fire. And horror 
of horrors, Alfred did not appear. 

Mr. Colt’s opening may be thus condensed: 
The plaintiff vas a yoiing geutlcmau of great 
jiromise and distinction, on whom, as usual in 
these cases of false imprisonment, money was 
settled. He was a,distinguished student at Eton 
and Oxforcl and no doubt was ever expressed of 
Ips sanity tM he proposed to marry, and take Ins 
money out-of his trustees’ hands by a marriage 


settlement On this his flither, who up to 
that time had managed his funds as imneipal 
trustee, showed him great personal hostility for 
some time, and looked out for a tool: that tool 
he soon found in his brother, the defendant, a 
person whoj it would be proved, had actu^y not 
seen the plaintiff for a year and a hidf, yet, vrith 
great redilessncss and inhumanity, W signed 
away his liberty and his happiness behind his 
back. Then tools of another kind—the kind that 
anybody can buy, a couple of doctors-were, as 
usual, easily found to sign the oertifio&tes. One 
of these doctors had never seen him but for five 
minutes, afM signed in manifest collusion With 
the other. They decoyed this poor young gen¬ 
tleman away on bis wedding morning—on his 
wedding morning, gentlemen, mark that—and 
consigned him to the worst of all dungeons. 
What he suffered there he must himself relate to 
you: for wc, who have the happiness to walk 
abroad in the air of reason and liberty, are little 
able to realise the agony of mind endured by a 
sane man confined among the insane. What we 
underbake is to prove his sanity up to the very 
hour of ius incarceration; aud also that ho was 
ipiitc sane at the time when a brutal attempt 
to recapture him by Moieiice whs made under the 
defendant’s order, and defeated by his own re- 
ni.ai kahle intelligence and courage. Along with 
the facts the tine reason why he was imprisoned 
mil probably come out. But I am not bound 
to pr<)\ e sinister motives. It is for the defendant 
to prove, it he can, that he had lawful motives 
for a lawless act; aud that he exercised due pre¬ 
caul ion, aud did not lend himself recklessly to the 
(l.xrk designs of others. If ho succeed iii this, 
that may go in nutigation of damages, though it 
caunot .ili'cot tlieveVdicl. Our principal object is 
tlie vcrdiel, which ml] remove the foul aspersion 
cast on my injured client, and restore him to 
society. And to this verdict we arc entitled, 
unless the ot her side can prove the plaintiff was 
insane. Call Alfred Ilardie.* 

And with this he sat down. 

An official called AU’red Hardie very loud; he 
made no reply. Julia ro^o from her seat with 
dismay painted on licr countenance. Compton’s, 
Garrow’s, and Colt’s heads clashed together. 

Mr. Colt jumped up ag.oin, and said, “ My Lnd, 
1 was not awaie the gentleman they accuse of 
lasauily is just being examined for high Louonrs 
in the tlnivcrsily of Oxford.” Aside to Compton, 
“ And if lie doesn’t come, you may give them the 
verdict.” 

“ Well,” said the judge, “ J suppose he will be 
here before yon close your case.” 

Oil this the three heads clashed again, and 
Serjeant Saunders, for the defendant, popped up, 
and said with great politeness and ^betation of 
sympathy, “ My Lnd, I can quite imderstand my 
learned friend’s hesitation to produce his prin¬ 
cipal witness,” 

“ You understand notlving about the matter,” 
Sind Colt cavalierly. “Call Mr. Harrington." 

Mr. Harrington was Alfred’s tutor at Eton, 
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and deposed to liis sanity tliere: -he was not 
oioss-eiamineA After him they went on step 
by step with a fresh witness for every sk months, 
till they brought him close to the date of his 
iuoaioeration: then they put in one of Julia’s 
witnesses, Peterson, who swore Alfred had 
talked to him like a sane person that very 
morning; and repeated what had passed. Cross- 
examination only elicited that he and Alfred were 
no longer good Wends, which rather strengthened 
the evidence. Then Giles and Hannah, now 
man and wife, were oalleJ, and swore he was 
sane aU the time he was at Silverton House. 
Mr. Saunders diminished I he effect by eliciting 
that they had left on bad terms with Mr. Baker, 
and that Alfred had given them money since. But 
this was half cured on re-cxainmation, by being 
set down to gratitude on Alfi cd's part. And now 
the judge went to luncheon: and in came a 
telegraphic message to say Alfred was in tlic 
fast train coming up. This was good new s, and 
bad. They had hoped he would dioii m bcfoie. 
They wore approaching liuvt peiiod of the c.'ise, 
when not to call the plaintiff must produce a vile 
impression. The judge, out ol good ualui'O J 
•suspect, was longer at lunclicoii t liaii usual, and 
every minute was so much gamed to Mr. Coniii- 
tou and Julia, who were iu a miserable stale of 
anxiety. Yet it was •o.iuallcd by Bich.ird 
Ilardie’s, who never cutoied the court, hut 
paced the hall the livelong daj to intcroeijl 
I Noah Skinner. And, when 1 tell you that Julia 

I liad consulted Mr. Greeu, and that lie had 

instantly pronounced Mi. Baikuiglou to be a 
I man from Barkiugtoiiwlio knew llie truth about 
tlie fourteen lliousaiid pounds, and I hat tlic s.ud 
' Green and Ids nijii.mloiis wcie Imnluig Mr. 

' Barkiuglou like beagles, you will see tli.il Jl. 

' ilaidie’s was no vain (euoi. At lasi the pulge 
relumed, anil Air. Coll was obliged to ]>iil ui Ins 
' reserves; so called Dr. Sampson. Instaully a 

' very dull trial became an amusing one; the 

' seem with which he liialed I be opiiuoii of 

I Dr. Wyeherley and Air. Speens, anil medie.ii 

' certitieates in general, was so droll coming lioni a 

, doctor, and so racily cxpiissed, tbal llie coiul 

I was convulsed. .Also iu cross txaunualioii bj 

1 Saunders lie spaned aw ay in sucli a.dlaiit style 

I with that aceomplislied advocale, that il wasi 

i mighty refreshing. The judge pul lu a few 

I intelligent questions afler eoimsel had done, 

j and surprised all the doctois ni eouit witb these 

] words: “I am aware, sn, that you wcie the 

j main instrument iu yiunmg down blood-lclliug 

in this country. ’ 

j What made Sampson’s evideueo paiticukirly 
stroi^ was, that he' had scon the plaiiitiil' the 
I evening before his iinprisomuent. 

I ‘At tlus moment three men, all of them known 
I to the reader, eutei-cd the court; ouo w-as our 
I s old noquaintanceFullalove, another was of course 
Tespasian: and the third w-as the missing plain¬ 
tiff, . . . ■ 

Ahum announoed Ids arrival; and expectation 
rose high. Mr. Colt chllcd him with admirably 


feigned nonehajwcc: he > step^d into the box, 
and there wasl^nrmnr of surpri^ and admira¬ 
tion at his bright ooantenanca and manly beat¬ 
ing. 

Of course to give Ids evidenpe would be j 
write “Hard Cash” over again. It is enough 
to say that his examination in chief lasted all | 
that day, and an hour of the next. I 

Colt took him into the asylum, and made him | 
say what he had suft'ered there to swell the , 
damages. The main points his examination in 
chief established were his sanity during Ids whole 
life, the money settled on him, tho ificans the 
doctors took to irritate him, and then sign him ' 
excited, tlie subserviency of Ids unde to his father, i 
the double motive his father bad iu getting him 11 
imprisoned; the business of the 14,000/. | 

Wlicu C'jlt sat down at eleven o’clock o6 the 
second day, the jury looked indiguanl, and the j 
judge looked very grave, and the ease very black. | 
Air. Saunders electrified Ids attorney by saying, | 

“ My advice is, don’t cross-cxainiue him.” ' 

H calbficld iuiploi cd him not to take so strange , 

a course. 

On tliis Saunders shrugged his shouldcrs^rose, i 
aud cross-examined Aided about the vision of 
one Captain Dodd he had seen, mid about Ids 
suspieious of his father. “Hod not llichard 
liardio always boeu a kmd and liberal father F’’ 

To tins he assented. “Had he not saorifiocd a i 
large foitune toluseieddois't” Plaiutifi'liolioved 
so. “On lellcclion, then, did not plaintiff think 
he nuist have been luidcr ail illusion'F” No; ho j 
h.id gone by direct ev idonco. 

Confiimig hineclt sagaciously to this one i 
(|Uosl Kill, aud e\cii mg all Ills skill aud pertinacity, ^ 
Saundeit succeeded iii couvineing the court that 
the llaid Cash was a myth : a pure chimera. ] 
The delciidaut’s ease looked up; for there are '| 
many mlclhgeul madmen with a single iliusltm. ,, 
The rc-examiiiation was ol course very short, j 
but felling; for Alfred swore that Aliss Julia I 
Dodd liiui helped liim to carry home Ihc phantom I 

of lier ialher, and that Miss Dodd had a Ictlcr 'I 
fiom her father to say that he was about to sail l| 
with the other iihauloin, the 14,000/. | 

lleie Mr. Saunders interposed, and said that | 
evidence w as iiiadniissihle. Let him call Aliss j 
Dodd. I 

Colt.—How do you know I’m not going lo , I 
call her "F i j 

Tho Judge.—If you are, it is superfluous; if 
not, it is inadmissible. I 

Mr. Compton cast an iniiuiriiig glance up at a , 
ecrtam galleiy. A bcaiiliM giil bowed her head 
in icply, with a warm blush and such a flash of 
her eye, and Mr. Colt said, “As my learned 
friend is afraid lo cross-cxmiiine tlic plaintiff on 
any point but this, and as 1 mean lo rcsjiond to his 
challenge, and call Aliss Dodd, k will not trouble 
the plaintiff any full hoi.” 

Through the wliole ordeal Alfred showed a 
certain flavour of Eton and Oxford that won all 
hearts. His replies were ^nk aud honest, and 
smder cross-examination he was no more to be 
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iwttated tlian if Saunders In^ been. Harrow 
iowling at Wp, or t)ie Eobin spairina'wilk him. 
The ecijeant, wjio was a gentleman, indicated 
some little regret at the possible annoyance be 
was cansmg hiiB. JUIred implied, \eitb a grand 
air of good lellowidap, “®o not think so poorly ^ 
of ms as to sappose ifeel aggrieved because yon 
are an able adTOoate and do yonr dtdy to yonr 

Ibc Jndge.—That is rnery handsomely said. T 
am a&aid yw hare got an awkward onstomer, in 
a case this land, brother Saunders. 

Seijt, S.—^It is not for want of brains he is 
aaad, my lord- 

Alfed.—That is a oomfort, any way. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

When counsel had done with him, the judge 
used jiis right, and put several shrewd and un- 
usnal questions to him; asked him to define 
insanity: he said he could only do it by examples; 
and he abridged several intelligent madmen, 
their words and ways; and contrasted them 
with the five or six sane people he had fallen m 
within asylums; showing his loidship plainly that 
he could tell any insane person whatever from a 
sane one, and vice versa. Ihis w.-e the most 
romaiiaWe part of the trial, to sec this shrewd 
<fid judge extracting from a real observer and 
logical thinker those positive indicia of sanity 
and insanity, which exist, but which no lawyer 
has eve* yet been able to extract from any psy- 
chologicid physician in the witness-box. At last 
he was relieved, and sat sucking an orange 
among the spectators; for they had parched 
his throat amongst them, I promise you. 

Julia Dodd entered the box, and a sunbeam 
seemed to fill the court. She knew what to do: 
her Wthand was gloved,but her white right hand 
bare. She kissed the book, and gave her evidence 
in Jfef clear, mellow, melting voice; gave it. re¬ 
verently and modestly, for to her t he court, was a 
church. Shesaidhowlongsbehad been acquainted 
j with Alfred, and how his father was adverse, 

; and her mother hatl thought it was because they 
i did not pass for rich, and had told her they mere 
! rich, and with this she produced David’s letter, 

I and she also swore to having met Alfred and 
! I others carrying her father in a swogn from his 
!| father’s very door. She dep(j.sed to Alfred’s 

II sanity on her wedding eve, and on the day his 
{■ recapture was attempted. 

1 ■ Saunders, againsl his own judgment, wus hi- 
i i stmoted to cross-examine her; and, without 
i! meaning it, he put a question which gave her 
'j de^ distrras, “Are you now engaged to the 
jl plaintiff f’’ She looked timidly round, and saw 
■ j Alfred, and hesitated. The serjeaut irressed her 
'I politely, hut firmly. 

!! “ Mnst I reply to that f” she said piteously. 

' “ If you please.” 

i| , “Then, no. Another misfortune has now se- 
! parated Wm and me for ever.” 

■“What is that, jirayf” 

"!lHy father is said to have died at sea: and 
ray lifottier thinks fe is to blame.” 


The Judge to Saunders.—What on earth has 
tins to do with Hardie against Ha^e P 

Saunders.—^Yon are warady interested in the 
plaintiffs success f 

Julia.—Oh yes, sir. 

(Colt aside to torow.—The fool is putting 
his foot into it.: there’s not a juryin&gland 
that wotdd give a verdict to part two intraesting 
young lovers.) 

Saunders.-You are attached to him ? 

Julia.—Ah, that I do. 

This burst, intended for poor Alfred, not the 
court, baffled cross-examination and grammar 
and everything .else. Saundere was wise and 
generous, a«d said no more. 

Colt cast a glance of triumph, and declined to 
re-examine. He always let well alone. Die 
judge, however, evinced a desire to trace the 
fourteen thousand pounds from Calcutta; but 
Julia could not help him: that mysterious sum 
had been announced by letter as about to sail, 
and then no more was heard about it till Alfred 
accused his father of having it. All endeavours 
to fill this hiatus failed. However Julia, oh- 
sen'iiig that in courts material objects affect the 
mind moat, had provided herself with all the 
pieces de convict ion she could find, and she pro¬ 
duced lier father’s empty pocket-book, and said, 
when he was brought home senseless, this was 
in his breast-pocket. 

“ Hand it up to me,” said the judge. He exa¬ 
mined it, and said it had been in the water. 

“ Captain Dodd was wrecked off tlic rrenoh 
coast,” suggested Mr. Saunders. 

“My learned friend had better go into the 
witness-box, if he means to give evidence,” said 
Mr. Colt. 

“ You are very mueh afraid of a veiy little 
truth,” retorted Saunders. 

The judge stopped this sham rciicouire, by 
as-kingthe witness whether her father had been 
wrecked. She said “ Yes.” 

"-Ynd tliiit is how the money was lost,” per¬ 
sisted Saunders. 

“ Possibly,” said the Judge. 

“ I’m darned if it was,” said Joshua Pullalove, 
eoiuiiosedly. 

Instantly, all heads were tm-ned in amaeement 
at this audacious interruption to the soporifle 
decorum of an English court. The transatlantio 
oiliscu received this batteiy of eyes with com¬ 
plete imperturbability. ■ 

“ Si-lenoe!” roiu'cd the crier, awaking froai a 
nap, with an instinct that something unusual bad 
happened. But the siircwd old judge had eau^t 
the sincerity with which the words wore uttered; 
and put on his speotaeles to examine the speaker. 

“ A re you for the plaintiff or tile defendant ?(’ 

“ 1 don’t know either of ’em from Adam, my 
lord. But I know Captain Dodd’s poeket*book 
by the bullet-hole.” ' 

“ Indeed! You had better call this witness, 
Mr. Colt.” 

“ Your. lordship must excuse me; I am quite 
content with the evidimee.” 
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‘‘W«ll, theo, I'slull oaU Mm as amious ouiiK; 
and the def^mdant’s counsel can cross-examine 
Mm.” 

SiilJaloTe went into the box, was sworn, id<®- 
tified the pocket-book, and swore he liad seen 
fmtrteen thousand pounds in it on two occasions. 
WiHi very little prompting, he’toM the sea-fight, 
* and the Indian darkie’s attempt to steal the 
nnmey, and pointed out Vespasian as the rival 
darkle who had baffled the attempt. Then 
he told the shipwreck to an audience now 
breathless—and imagine the astonished interest 
lyith wMch Julia and Edward Ustoned to this 
stranger telling them the new strange story of 
their own fether!—and lastly, thesattempt of 
the two Erenoh wreckers and assassins, and how 
I it bad been baffled. And so the mythical ca.sh 
was tracked to Boulogne. 

The judge then put this question; “Did 
Captain Dodd tell you what he intended to do 
with it?” 

EuUalove (reverently).—I think, my lord, he 
said he was going to give it to bis uife. 
(Sharply.) Wed, what is it, old boss? What 
are you making mugs at me for? don’t you 
know it’s clean against law to telegraph a 
citizen in tlie witness-box ? 

The Judge.—This won’t do; tliis wou’t Jo. 

The Crier.—Si-lcnce in the court. 

“Do you hyar now what his lordship says ?” 
said EuUalove, with ready tact. “If you know 
anything more, come up hyar and swear it like an 
enlightened citizen; do you think I’m going to 
swear for tew.” With this Vespasian and Fiilla- 
love proceeded to change places amidst roars of 
laughter at the cool off-hand way this pair 
arranged forensicalitics; hut Serjeant Saunders 
requested Fulialove to stay w'here he was. 
“Pray sir,” said he slowly, “who retained yon 
for a witness in this cause ?” 

PuBalovc looked puzzled. 

“ Of course somebody asked you to drop in 
here, so very accidentally: come now, wlio was 
it?” 

“I’m God Amighly’s witness dropped from the 
clouds, I cal’late.” 

“ Come, sir, no provaricalion. How came you 
here just at the nick of time ?” 

“Counsellor, when I’m treated polite I’m lie, 

. but rile me and I’m thunder stufl'ed with pisoii: 
don’t you raise my dander, luid I’ll tell you. I 
have undertaken to educate this yar darkle”— 
here hf stretched out a long arm, and laid lus 
hand on Vespasian’s woolly pate—“and I’m 
bound to raise Mm to the En-ropcan model.- 
(Laughter.) So I said to him, eomiug over 
■Westminster Bridge, Now there’s a store hyar 
where they selba very extraordinary Eixin; and 
its called Justice: they sell it tarnation dear; 
iu( prime.* So I make tracks for tho very court 
where I got the prime artiole three years ago, 
against a varmint that was breaking the seventh 
and eighth eommandments over me, adulterating 
my patent and then stealing it. Blast Mm! 
A roar of laughter.) 'And oommg along I said 


this old co(iBtty!;s gbt some gcx>d pints after all, 
old boss. "Oneds they’ll sell you justice dear, Iml 
prime, kttoe yar courts, s you veere bom at 
Kamschakee; and the othmr is, i^yar dahfeies arc 
fine as air, dismithralled by tho uaivntsal ^ains 
tff British Eberty ■, and then Ipittffled Cou^llar 
Curran’s bunkum into this darkie,and he sadeed 
it in like another’s milk, and in we eame on lap- 
toe, and the first thing we heard was a freeborn 
Briton treated wus than ever a nigger in Old 
Kentuct, decoyed away from Ms gal, shoved into 
a darned madhouse—tho darbies. clapped on 
him-” 

“ We don't want your comments on the case, 
sir.” 

“ No, nor any other free .and enlightened' 
citizen’s, 1 reokoif. Wal, Vespasian and me sat 
like mice iu a snowdrift, and Md our feelings out 
of good manners, being strangers, tiUMs lordsMp 
got e-tamally fixed about the captain’s pocket- 
book. Vesp says 1, this hurts my feelings 
powerful. Says J, this hyar lord did the right 
Ihiug about my patent, he summed up just; and 
now he is in an everlasting fix Mmsclf; one good 
turn deserves another, I’ll get Mm out of this 
fix, any way.” Here the witness was interrupted 
with a roar of laughter that shook the court. 
Even the judge leaned back and chuckled, geni¬ 
ally, though quietly. And right sorrowful was 
every Briton there when Saunders closed ab¬ 
ruptly tho cross-examination of Joshua Eulla- 
love. 

His lordship then said he wished to ask Ves¬ 
pasian a fiuestion. 

Saunders lost patience. “ What, another 
amicus curiaj, my lud! This is unprecedented.” 

“Excuse my curiosity. Brother Saunders,’’ 
said the judge, ironically. “ 1 wish to trace tMs 
11,000/. as far as possible. Have you any par¬ 
ticular objection to the truth on this head of 
evidence ?” 

“ No, my lud, I never ui’ge objections when I 
can’t enforce tlieni.” 

“ Then you are a wise man. (To Vespasian 
after he had been sworn.) I’ray did Captain 
Dodd tell you what be intended to do with tMs 
money ?” 

“ Is, massa judge, massa captan told dis cMld 
he got a branker in some place in de ole country, 
called Barkintoii. And he said dis branker bery 
good branker, much sariaiucr not* to break dan 
the brauk of England. (A howl.) De captan 
said he. take do money to dis yer branker, and 
den liab no more trouble wid il. Den it off my 
stoiiiacli, dc captan say, and dis child heerd 
him.. Yah!” 

Tlie plaintiff’s case being apparently concluded, 
the judge went to Innolieon. , 

In the buzz that Mowed, a ^e was handed 
to Mr. Compton: “Skinnert On a hot scent. 
Sure to find him to-day.—N.B, He is wanted 
by another party. Tlicre is somrthing'CiBious 
afoot!” 

. Compton wrote on a sEp, “Era: Heaven’s sake 
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lliffl liireotly. la half aa liour it wiH ho 
too &te.” ' ' 

Green Imified ottt and nearly ran against Mr. 
nicted Hardie, who was moodily pacing West¬ 
minster Hall at the climas of Ms own aimety. 
To him all turned on Skinner, five minutes 
passed, ten, fifteen, twenty; all the plaintiff’s 
party had their eyes on the door; but Green did 
not return; and the judge did. Tlien to gain a 
few minutes mot«^ Mr. Colt, instructed by Comp¬ 
ton, rose and said with groat solemnity, “ We 
are about to call our last witness; the living 
have testified to my client’s sanity; and now wo 
shall read you the testimony of the dead.” 
Saunders.—That I object to, of course. 

Colt.—Does my learned fiieud mean to say ho 
objects at random ? » 

Saunders.—Nothing of the kind. 1 object on 
the law of evidence, a matter on which my 
learned friend seems to be under a hallucination 
as oomplcte as bis clients about tbal ld,000f. 
Colt.- 

There’a none ever feared 
That the truth should be heaid 
But they ■whom the truth would indul. 
Saunders.—I’ve as little resptef foi old songs 
in a court of justice a.s 1 have for new l.iw. 

Colt.—Beally, my learned iiiond is the objec¬ 
tive case incarnate. (To Compton.—1 can’t 
keep this nonsense up for evir. Is bkiuuer 
conic?) He has a Mama ior objection, and 
with your lordship’s pciniissiou J’ll buj a 
couple of doctors and look liini up ui an 
asylum as he leaves the court this tifteuioon. 
(Laughter.) 

The Judge.-A very good pl.iii. Iiieii jou’U 
no longer feel the weight of bis aliihtits. I 
couclude. Ml’. Coll, jou intend to call a wit- 
UCBS who will swear to the dece.vsed poison’s 
i handwriting, and that il was vviittcii ui the 
knowledge Death was at liand. 

Colt.—Certainly, niy loid. I can call Miss 
Juh'a Dodd. 

Saundcra.—That 1 need not take the tiouble 
of objectmg to. 

The J^ge (with some surprise).—No, Mr. 
Colt. That will nev'cr do. You luive ciamined 
her, atfS rc-cxamincU her. 

1 need hardly say Ylr. Colt knew very well he 
could not call Julia Dodd. But lie was fishfiiig 
for • seconds mow, to get lu Skinner. “ Cal! 
Edward Dodd.” 

Edward was sworn, and asked if lie knew 
tlie late Jane Hardie. 

“I knew her well,” said he. 

“ Is that her handwritin? ?” 

“It is.” 

" 'Whore was it written ?” 

“ In ipy motlieris house at Barkingion.” 

“ Coder wha^ circumstances P” 

“Bhe was dying—of a blow given her by a 
maniac called Maxlcy.” 

“Mailey!” said the judge to Counsel. "I 
remember the Quetn v. Masdey. I tried if 
myself at the assizes; it was for striking a young 


lady ■with a bludgeon, of winch she died. Maxley 
vvas powerfully defended; and tt was proved that 
his wife had died, and he had been driven mad 
for a time, by her father’s bank breaking. The 
jury wwhf bring in a verdict tliat was no verdict 
at all; as 1 took the liberty to tell them at the 
time. The judges dismisstA it, and Madey was 
eventually discharged.” 

Colt.—No doubt that was the ease, my lord. 

(To the witness.) Did Jane Hardie know she 
was dying? 

“ Oh yes, sir. She told us all so,” 

“ To whom did she give this letter P” 

“ To my sister.” 

“Oh, to jour sister? To Miss Julia Dodd?” 

“Yes, sir. But not for herself. It was to 
give to Alfred Hardie.” 

“ Cun JOU read the letter ? it is rather faiutly 
written. It is vn-itten in pencil, my lord.” 

“1 eoiild read il, sir; but 1 hope you will ex¬ 
cuse me. She that wrote it was very, very dear 
to me.” 

The joung man’s full voice faltered as he 
uttered these words, and he turned his Ijpn-like 
eves .soft and imploring on llie judge. That 
V cncrable .nid shrew d old man, learned in human 
nature as w ell as in law, eomprclicudcd in a roo- 
iiieiit, ami said, kuidlj, “ You misunderstand him. 
Witnesses do not read letters out in court. ] 
111 t the letter be banded up to me.” This was 
foriuu.ilc, for the court cuckoo, who intones most 
letters, would have read all tlie sense and pathos 
out of this with Ills monotonous sing-song. 

Tlio judge load it carefully to himself with his 
glasses, and told the jury il seemed a genuine 
document; then the crier cried “ Silence m the 
couit,” iuul hisloulslu]! turned towards the jury, 
and read ihe letter slowly and solemnly; 

“Deui, iirAB BaoiuEii,—Y oi’k roon Lmus 

JVNL LIES 111 ISO, .sUnOLULV HE I IiOl TAUl- 
J'lLLV, AM) Vli LlSl 1 VKIIILT TDOOUHTS AKE I 
ion Ml iivitUAC. imoTiifjt. Some vvjc’eei) I 
1’LIO.OS ins MID 100 AM lESAEL. 1 llEMV ' 
Tins in 111 MV DiiM, niiLATn aed my dylng ' 
11.VS1). You r.VME 10 ME TUE SIGllI nErOHE 
TUI. Wr,limN(. THAT was to be, and talked to 
ME MOST TALMLY, lUTIONAXLY, AND KINDLY; 

SO THAT 1 COl LI) NOT BESIST TOUB JlEA- 
SONS, AND WLNT TO VOUK WEDDING, WHICE, 
TILL TIILN, 1 DID NOT INTEND. SHOW THESE 
WORDS TO YOUE SIJINDEIIEES WHEN I AM NO 

MORE. Bui oh' Au'md, tven thio is oe 

LITTLE MOMENT COMrAKED WITH THE WOKLD TO 
COME. By ALL OCn AJTECTION GRANT ME ONE 
REQUEST. BaIIERED, WOUNDED, DYING IN MY 
MIME, WHAT WOULD BE MY CONDITION BUT EOB 

THE Saviour, whom I have loved, and with 

WHOM 1 nOTE SOON TO BE. IIb SMOOTHS TUB 
BED OF DLATII TOR ME, IIe UGHTS THE DAhX. 
VALLE! ; 1 BEJOICE TO DIE AND BE-WITH IllM. 
Ou, TUBN TO Him, DEAB BBOTHEB, without 
ONE HOUB’S delay, AND THEN HOW SHOBI'WHI 
BE THIS FABTING. ThIS IS'XOUB DYING SKIEfi’S 
ONE BEQUEST, WHO LOVES YOU DEABIY.” 

"With the exception of‘Julia’s sobs, not a sound 
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I was heard as the jad^ read it. Many eyes were 
wet: and the judge himself was visibly affected, 
and pressed his handkerchief a moment to his eyes. 
“ These arc the words of a Christian woman, gen¬ 
tlemen,” he sai^and there was silence. A girl’s 
hand seemed tomTO risen from the grave to de¬ 
fend her brother and rend the veil from falsehood. 

Mr. Colt, out of pure tact, subdued his voice 
to the key, of the sentiment thus awakened, and 
said impressively, "Gentlemen of the jury, that 
I is our caseand so sat down. 

CHAPTER LVr. 

I • Serjeant Sahnobiis thought it prudent to 
! let the emotion subside before opeiBng the do- 
i fendant’s case: so he disarranged his papers, and 
then rearranged them as before: and, during 
this, a person employed by Richard Hardic went 
I out and told him this last untoward pioeo of evi¬ 
dence.' He winced: but all was overbakiueed by 
this, that Skinner’s evidence w;is nowmadmis'.ible 
in the cause. He breathed more freely. 

Serjeant Saunders rose with perfect dignity 
and cohfldcnoe, and delivered a masterly address. 
’ In less than ten minutes the whole affair took 
' another colour under that plausible tongue, 
j The tactician began by declaring that the plain- 
' tiff was perfectly sane, and his convalescence was 
a matter of such, joy to the dcfoiidaut, that not 
I even the orncl misinterpretation of facts and mon 
' tives, to which his amiable client had been c.v- 
j posed, could rob him of that sacred delight, 
i “Our case, gentlemen, is, that the plaiuliff is 
; sane, and that he owes his sanity to those prompt, 

I wise, and benevolent measures, which we took 
i eighteen months ago, at an unhappy crisis of his 
I mind, to preserve Ids understanding am! his pro- 

I petty. Yes, his property, gent leracii; that pro¬ 
perly which, in a iiaroxysin of mama, ho was 
going to throw away, as 1 shall show you by an 

■ unanswcrahlo document. He comes here (o 
i slander us and mulct ns out oC live thousand 

II pounds; but T shall show oil he is already ten 
I i thousand pounds the richer for that act of ours, 
j for which ho debits ns five thousand pounds, iii- 
i stead of creditmg ns twice the sum. Gentlemen,! 

cannot, like my learned friend, call witnesses from 
the clonds, from the United States, and from the 
grave; because it has not occurred to my client, 
strong in the sense of his kindly and honourable 
intentions, to engage gentlemen from foreign 
parts, with wooUy locks and nasal twangs, to drop 
in accidentally, and eke out the fatal gaps in evi¬ 
dence. The class of testimony we stand upon is 
less romantic: it docs not sediico the imagina¬ 
tion nor play upon the passions; but it is of a 
much higher character in sober men’s eyes, espe¬ 
cially in a court of law. 1 rely, not on witnesses 
dropped from the clouds, and the stars, and the 
stripes—-to order; nor even on the prejudiced 
statements of friends and sweethearts, wlio 
always swear from the heart rather than from 
the head and the conseience; but on the calm 
, testimony of iudifferont men, and on .written do¬ 
cuments furnished by the plaintiff, and on con- 

• 


temporaneoQS entries in the books of the asylnm, 
which entries formally describe hfae plaintiff’s 
acts, and were put down at the time—the 
time, gentlemen—with no idea of a trial at law 
, to come, but in compliance with the very prop® 
provisions of a wise and salutary Act. I sht^ 
also lay before you the evidenoo of the medical 
witnesses who signed the oertifioates, mcti of 
probity and honour, and who have m^e these 
subtle maladies of the mind the special study of 
their whole life. I shall also call the family 
doctor, who has known the plaintiff and his ail¬ 
ments, bodily and mental, for many years, and 
communicated his suspicions to one of the first 
psychological physicians of the age, declining, 
with a modesty which we, who know less of in¬ 
sanity than he docs, would do well to imitate— 
doclinmg, I say, to pronounce a positive opinion 
unfavourable lothc.plaintiff, till ho should have 
compared notes with this learned man, and pro¬ 
fited by his vast experience.” , 

In this strain he continued for a good hour, 
until the dcferiilant’s case seemed to be a thing of 
granite, llis oration ended, he called a string 
of witnesses 1 every one of whom bore the learned 
counsel out by his cvirleuce in chief. 

But hero came the grand distinetion between 
the defendant’s case and the plaintill'’s. Cross- 
examination had hardly shaken the plaintiff’s wit¬ 
nesses : it literally dissolved the defendant’s. 
Osmond was called, and proved Alfred’s head¬ 
aches and pallor, and his own suspicions. But 
then Colt forced him to admit that many young 
people had headaches without going mad, and 
wore pale when thwarted in love, without going 
mad. auiUhiilas to thc]4,000f. and the phantom, 
lie kiieto nothing; but had taken all that for 
granted on Mr. Richard Ilardic’s word. 

I)r. Wycherley deposed to Alfred’s being; in¬ 
sane and abnormally irritable, and under a 
pecuniary illusion, as stated in his certifloate: 
and to his own vast expenenoe. But the fire of 
cro.ss-cxainination melted all Ids polysyllables into 
guess-work and hearsay. It melted out of him 
that he, a stranger, had intruded on the young 
man’s privacy, and had burst into a most deboate 
topic. Ids disagreement with his father, and so had 
himself created the very irritation he had sot 
down to madness. He also had to admit that he 
knew nothing about the I'l.OOOl. or the phantom, 
but had taken for granted the young man’s own 
father, who consnltod him, was not telling him a 
deliberate and wicked falsehood. 

Colt.—In shorl, sir, you were retained to make 
the man out insane, just as my learned friend 
there is retained. 

Wycherley.—I think, sir, it would not be con¬ 
sistent with the dignity of my profession to 
notice that comparison. 

Colt.—1 leave defendant’s counsel to thank you 
for that. Come, never mind let us have a 

little truth. Is it consistent with your dignity to 
tell us whether the keepers of private asylums pay 
you a commission for all the patients you eonsigu 
to durance vUe by your certificates f 
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I>t. '\V?chci}ey fenced mtb thi^ qmtion, btit i 
tile remoi-selm Colt only kept Mm langur under 
tortnre, and dragged out of him that he received 
fifteen per cent &om the asylum keepers for 
ere^p patient he wrote insane; and that he hod 
an income of eight hundred pounds a year from 
that source alone. This, (jf course, was the very 
thing to piejudiee a jury ogaiubt the defence: 
and Cottls art was to keep to their level, 

Speers, oross-esamined, failed to conceal that he 
was a mere tool of Wycdicrley’s, and had signed 
in inanifesi ooUusion, adhering to the letter of 
the statute, but violating its spirit: for cer¬ 
tainly, the Act never intended bj “ separate exa¬ 
mination,” that two doctors should come into 
the passage, and walk into the room alter- 
natelj, thenreimite, and do the signing as agreed 
before they ever saw the jialient. As t o t he illu¬ 
sion about the fourteen thousand pounds, Speers 
owned that the plaintiff had not uttered a word 
about tbe subject, but had peremptorilj declined 
it. Ho had to confess, too, that no had taken 
for granted Dr. Wyelierley was correctly informed 
about the said illusion. 

“ in short,” said the judge, iiiteiposing, “ Dr. 
Wycherley t ook the very tlimg for grant ed w liicli 
it was bis duty to ascertam : and 5 ou, .sir, not 10 be 
behind Dr. Wycherley, look t he thing tor granted 
at second hand.” And when Speers had Iclt the 
' box, lie said to Seijeant Saunders, “ If this case 
I is to be-dofended seriousb, yc,u had better call 
Mr. lliohavd liardie without fi.ither delay.” 

“ It is my wish, my lud ; but 1 am sorry to 
I say ho is in the country \ ery ill; and I hai e no 
r hope of seeing him here to-moriow.” 

I “Oh, well; so that jou do ctill him. 1 shall 
I not lay hearsay before the juiy ■ hearsay gathered 
' from Mr. Richard flardic—whom you wdl call 111 
I person if the reports he has oirculated hai e .an; 
basis whatever in truth.” 

j Mr. Saunders said coolly, “Mi", lliehaid 
I Hardie is not the dofoudant,” and tlowcd 011; 

I nor w ould any but a law y ev have suspeeted what a 
I terrible stab the judge Lad given bun so quietly. 

I The surgeon of Silvcrloii House was then 
I sworn, and produced the case hook; aiidtlieie 
I stood tbe entries which liad been so fatal to 
Alfred with tlio visitmg justices. Suicide, 
homicide, self-starvation. But the plaintiff got 
to Mr. Colt with a piece ol paiicr, ou wliieli he 
had written Ms view ol all this, and cross-exa¬ 
mination dissolved the suicide and homicide mto 
a spirited attempt to cso.spe .and resist a false 
imprisonment. As for 1 he si U-starvalioii, Colt 
elicited that Alfred had eaten at six o’clock 
though not at two. “ And pray, sit,” said he, 
contemptuously, to the witness, “do you never 
stir out of a madliousc ? Do you imagine that 
gentlemen in thfir senses ijjne at two o’clock in 
theoaneteenlh eeiitury ?” 

“Ho. I don’t say that.” 

“What do you say, then? Is forcible im¬ 
prisonment of a bridegroom in a madhouse the 
thing to give a gentUiuau a jaetitiovs apiietite 
at your baibarous dinner-hour P” 


In a word, Colt was rough with this witness, 
and nearly smashed him. Saunders fought gal¬ 
lantly ou, and put in Lawyer Crawford with his 
draft of the iusane deed, as he called it, by wMch 
the erotic monomaniac Alfred^vestod Mmself 
of all his mousy in fevoar of tai Dodds. There 
was no dissdving this deed away; and Crawford 
swore he bad entreated the plaintiff not to insist 
on his drawing so unhemid-of a document; but 
opposition or question seemed to irritate Ms 
client, so that he had complied, and the deed was 
to have been signed on the wedding-day. 

All the lawyers present thought tMs looked 
really mad. fancy a man signing away Ms pro¬ 
perty to liis 'wife’s relatives!! The court, which 
had alreiulj sat long beyond the usual time, broke 
up, leaving the defendant willi tMs advanlage. 
Alfred Ilurdic and Ms friends made a httlc knot 
in the hall outside, and talked excited^ over the 
incidents of the trial. Mr. Compton introduced 
fullalove and Vespasian. They all shook hands 
with them, and tliankcd iheni warmly for the 
I iinely and most uuox]iected aid. But Green and 
a myrmidon hrokem upon their conversation. “ I 
am down 011 ifr B.irkinglon, aliasHoah Skinner. 

It isn’t very i.arfrom here, if 3 ou w ill follow me.” 
fireen was as excited as a fox-hoimd when Pug 
has lieguii to 1 rad his brusli; the more so that 
another cliiut of his wauled Noah Kkiimer; and , 
s» the doteetive was doim; a double stroke of | 
busiuess. He led tlii' way; it was dry, aud they 
all went in pairs .after him into the back slmiis of 
VV'osIminster: and a pretty part that is. 

How ns they went along Alfred hung behind 1 
with Julia, aud asked Iyer what 011 earth she 1 
meant by swearing that it was all over between ' 
her ,ind Mm. “Why your last letter was full of ' 
love, deaicst; what could you be thinking of to ] 
say that?” I 

She shook her head sadly, aud revealed to him | 
with many prayers for toigivoiiess that she had 1 
1 eiu pl.tyiiig a pait of kite: that she had con¬ 
cealed her fathers death iiom him, and the fatal 1 
hairier interposed. “ I was afraid you would be , 
disliearl eiicd. aud lose y our first class aud perhaps ^ 

your trial. But you aic .>ale now, dear Alfred; 
lauisiue the judge sees through them, for I 
have studied him for you. 1 kuow his face by 
iiearl, and aiJ his looks aud what they mean. My 
Aifred will hocleaiedof this wicked slander, and 
happy w it h some one-Ah!” 

“ Yes, 1 nioati to be happy with .some one,” 
said Alfred. “1 am not one of your self-sacri¬ 
ficing tools. Y'ou sliall not sacrifice me to your 
moUier’.s injustice nor to the caprices of fate. 

AVe love one another; but you would immolate 
me for the pleasure of immolating yourself. 
Don’t provoke me, or I’ll cany you off by foroe. 

I su'ciu it, bj llini wiio made ns both.” 

“ Dearest, how wildly you talk.” She hung her 
head, and had a guilty thrill. Sic could not help 
lliinkmg that ccccutrio little measure wouM rc- 
heve lier of I he sin of disdbedionce. 

“ I’ll do it too,” said he. “ I’m not a man to 
bo beat.” 
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After uttering this doughty resolution he was was coTered with bright sorearpii^s that glittered 
quite silent, and they went sadly side by side; so in the lamp-light. On the table was, an open 
dear, so near, yet always some infernal thing or book, and a otodle quite burnt down.; the 
other coming between them. They reached a grease had run into a circle, 
passage ia a miserable street. At the mouth And as was tiiat grease to the expired hghi^‘so 
stimd two of Green’s men, planted ttore to follow was the thing that sat there in human fiarm to 
'Skinner should he go out: but tliey seportcd all the Noah Skinner they had come to seek. De^ 
quiet. “Bring the oW gentleman up,” said tiiis many a day of .charcoal fumes, but preserved 
Green. " 1 appointed him six o’clock, and it’s from decomposition by those very fumes, sat 
on the stroke.” He then descended the passage, Noah Skinner dried into hones and leather, 
and striking a light led the way up a high stair, waiting for them with his own Hard Cash, and 
Skinner lived on the fifth story. Green tapped at with theirs; for, creeping awestruck round 1 hat 
his door. “Mr. Btokington.” mummified figure seated dead on his pool of 

No reply. — sovereigns, they soon noticed in his left hand a 

“Mr. Barkington, I’ve biougfit jou some paper; it was discoloured by the vapour, and 
money.” part hid by the dead thumb; but thus much 

No reply. shone out clear and amazing, that it was a 

“Perhaps he is not at home,” said 5Ir. bankcv’sreocipt1oDavidDodd,Esq.,for 14,0101, 
Compton. drawn at Barkington, and signed for Biehard 

“Oh yes, sir, 1 scut a sharp l) 0 .v np, and lie TTardichy NoahSkinner. Jnhk had drawn hack, 
picked the paper out of the keyhole and saw and wa.s liiding her faec; but soon curiosity 
him sitting reading.” struggled with awe in tlie others: they peeped 

! lie then applied his own eye to the keyhole, at thoBeceipt; they touched the weird figure. 
“I see something black,” said he; “ I think he its yellow skin sounded like a drum, and its 
suspects.” joints creaked like a puppet’s. At last Compton 

While lie hesitated, they bec.amf' conscious of suggested that Edward Dodd* ouglit to secure 
a pungent vapour stealing through the now open that valuable document. 

I keyhole. “No, no,’l said Edward: “it is too like rob- 

j “Hallo!” said Green, “what is this?” bing the dead.” 

I EuUidove observed coolly that .Mr. Skinner’s “ Tlieii 1 will,” said Compton. 

I lungs must be peculiarly made if lie eonld breathe But ho found the dead thumb and finger 
! in that atmosplierc. “ If you want to see him would not part with the receipt; then, as atriile 
I alive, let ino open the door.” turns the scale, lie hesitated in turn: and all hut 

' “There’s something amiss here,” said Green Juba stood motionless round the body that held 
I gravely. the Receipt, the soul of the lost Cash, and still, 

At that Eullalovc whipped out a tool no as iii life, seemed loth to part with it. 
bigger than anutcriiekor, Ibined the edge in, and Tlien Eullalove came beside the arm-chair, and 
I sent the door flying open. The room or den siud, “ I’m a man from foreign parts; I have no 
I was full of an aerid i aiiour, and close to them sat interest hero but justice ; and justice I’ll dew.” 

I he they sought inotionles.s, flo t.ook the dead arm, and the joint creaked: he 

“ Keep t.lie lady back,” cried Green, and applied the same lever to the bone and parchment 
I threw the vivid light of Ins bull’s-eye on a liaiid ho had to the door: it creaked too, but 
I strange, grotesque, and ghastly scene. The floor more faintly, and opened luid let out this. | 
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A stately fooj^ came up tke st^ but no one 
be^d it. M were absorbed in^ tbe strange 
weird sight, and this great stroke of fate ; or of 
Prpridence. 

"Hiis isyoiurs, I reckon,” said EullaloTe,and 
banded it to Edward. 

“ No, no !’* said Cdmpton. ** See: Tve just 
found a will, bequeathing all be has ip the world 
with bis blessing, to Miss Julia Dodd. These 
sovereigns are yours, then. But above aU, the 
paper 5 as your legal adviser, I insist on your 
talung it immediately. Possession is nine points. 
However, it is actually yours, in virtue of Ibis 
bequest.” 

A solemn passionless voice seemed to fall on 
them from the clouds, 

“ No; IT IS Mine.” 

THE MILL-STREAM. 

1 . 

Hauv-wat tbe running stream is ever bid 
By leaflets flattened on the -water's face, 

And milk-white globed blossoms, thinly spread, 
Peep where the woven green hath left a space; 
And hither fron^bis earthy dwelling.pla<‘o 
The water-rat—first dropping like a stone— 
Cornea rippling up the toj) with steady pace 
To catch a stalk or feather floated down, 

For some deep bidden use conceived by him alone. 

2 . 

And hither, when the day is faint with heat, 

At noontide comes the crimson butterflj". 

And sips the stream, and rests his dov\ny feet 
Upon the giant duek.leaf cool aud dr^', 

A bair’s-breadth from its shadow noiselessly 
Hung o'er the smoothness of a little bay; 

Or, on the yellow huU.cup, sUnding high 
In the mid-stream, be makes a lingeiing stay, 
While his 'dcep-coloured wings do ope and shut 
siway. ' 

3. 

And many buzzing things pass to and fro 
In the dead warmt h and .stillness glancing bright: 
Green gadflies, and the slender mosquito, 

And gossamers that cannot keep their flight 
Against a breathing air, however light, 

But are down-beaten on the water straight; 

When the brown dace comes up with snapping 
bite, 

And darts away, nor ever doth he wait 
To look if it be fly, or angler's silken bait. 

4. 

The mill hath been asleep a week or more, 

The feeble stream moves not the crazy n heel, 

Hie sacks ai:e ranged upon the dusty floor, 

The miller cannot make a pinch of meal; 

The crimson-spotted trout and wriggling eel, 
When they the stroke and clatter cannot hear, 
Among the half-sunk paddles boldly steal,— 

A moment darkling, then in sunsbinc clear 
Mix with the silver tribes that swarm the low'er 
weir. • 

d. 

And farther down, ye find a wooden bridge, 

And round the piles the floating grasses sweep 
In elowly; and beyond Uie sedge 

willo'w’a blotchM leaves hang down and 
weep, 


And swifter current doth the river keep 
Upon tho wooden flooring green and grey, 
tVbere the thin bleak in shadow glance and leap; 
And here, down-musing on a sunny day, 

The bridge and flrmset earth seem gliding fast 
away. 

. 6 . ■ 

And farther still, towards the brackish creek. 
After long winding in the pleasant me^ds. 

The winter snipe digs in his pointed beak 
To find a worm that in the clay-bank breeds; 
And pleasant is it in the tall grass seeds 
To lay thy face, and let the hours go by. 

And hear the barbie sucking in the reeds. 

Or, in the river gaze on the deep sky, 

And see tho iiftle clouds move up it silently. 


LAUGHING GULLS. jj 

OsE would imagine that by this time every 
one of our IJritisli birds must hare been so fre¬ 
quently and minutely described that it would be 
supererogatpry to single out any one of them for 
notice. But, strange to say, Ihe bird whose 
veniaenlar name beads this ’sketch, and which 
is known to naturalists nnder tho more high- 
sounding title of “ Lams ridibundus,” or Black- 
headed Gull, although it lias many claims on 
our spcciid notice, has never yet, as far as 1 can 
ascertain, been lutroduced to our intimate ac¬ 
quaintance. 

True, in all the chief works on ornithology, 
the portrait, a likeness more or less, accom- ‘ 
pained by a minute and scientific description 
of its personal ajipearance, may be found; but 
of its peculiar habits—as observed during its 
periodical visits to our island—no account at 
all, full or exact, lias liitherto been given. Hr. 
Stanley, formerly Bishop of Norwich, in his 
work on British Birds, has devoted a page or 
two to a notice of the Ijaugbiiig Gull; and Mr. 

St. Jolm, 111 his M’ild Sports of the Highlands, 
has given a graphic account of its haunts in 
Scotland. But, the locality where, during its 
spring and summer residence with us,. it as¬ 
sembles in the greatest numbers, and affords 
the most constant opportunities for observation, 
seems completely to havq escaped tho notice of 
ornithologists. 

In the parish of Scoulton, situated nearly in 
the centre of the county of Norfolk, is a small 
Iiicturi'sque lake, containiug about seventy 
acres of water. It is surrounded on all' sides 
by deep plantations of spruce and Scotch flr, 
and is dotted with about lialf a dozen small 
islands,' adorned by trees of tlie same kinds. 

Nearly in the middle of the mere, is an island 
of far greater extent, many acres in dimension, 
which is chiefly hog, varying in density, and 
covered in some pits with long coarse grass 
and sedges; in others, by reed-beds of great 
extent. This island, which is locally termed the . 
Hearth, forms, from March to the beginning 
of August, the residence and breeding-plaec of 
the Laughing Gull. 

. The 7th of March, whicli is a fair-day at the 
smpll neighbourisg town of Hingham, is the 
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day on which the residents in the neighbourhood 
begin to expect their tisitors. If the weather j 
be open during the last few days of February, 
small parties of these birds may be seen, from 
twelve to twenty in number, soaring at a vast 
height over the mere, apparently Mfilllng the 
duties of scouts, sent on to examine into the 
state of affairs before the migration of the main 
body. If their report be favourable, on' or 
about the 7th of March the air is filled with the 
clamorous cries of the gulls, as they arrive, 
after their long flight over sea and land, in view 
of their long-aecustomed haunt. 

The punctuality of this migration, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances of weather, is mflst remark¬ 
able, and has before now afforded to a neigh¬ 
bouring clergyman an illustration of the text: 
“ The stork in the heaven knowetli her appointed 
time; and tlic turtle, the crane, and the swallow, 
observe the time of their coming.” When the 
season has been exceptionally severe, they have 
not arrived en masse till a fortnight ia( er, oeca- 
sionally the delay has been longer. When 
they have fairly settled for the season, Scoull on 
Mere becomes a scene of great animation. Dur¬ 
ing the day, the majority of the birds arc absent 
on foraging expeditions; but as evening draws 
on, they assemble from: every quarter, and I he 
sound of their united clamour is distinctly 
audible, in calm weather, at two miles’ dist aiicc 

It is a strange sight, to persons unnequainted 
with the haunts and habits of these gulls, on pass¬ 
ing through the neighbourhood to see liiinilreds 
of them following the plough, so greedily oncii- 
pied in devouring the grubs it e.Nposes to 
view, and so little terrified by tlic [iroxiniit.y of 
mau, as to sit or walk tranquilly m a long line 
u|ioii the last made furrow, until the next ap¬ 
proach of the team compels them to move, in 
order to escape being tnunplcd beneath the i'ecl. 
of the horses. 

Still more picturesque is the scene wlicn (.as 
is often the case) a flock of gulls i.s intermixed 
with a flock of rooks, the snowy pluinago of the 
one contrasting strikingly with the glossy black 
faathers of the others. 

Good friends to the farmer arc the Laughing 
Gulls. The chief object of their search, on occa¬ 
sions like that above described, is the grub of 
the cockchafer, which they devour wholesale 
with infinite relish, thus to a great extent 
nipping that pest in the bud. And not only in 
the helpless form of the grub does the ooekehafer 
fail a prey to their ravenous beaks, but in its 
winged arid mature state as well. 

On many a summer night, with a young moon 
half illuminating the nearer parts of the 
landscape, have 1 watched, for half an hour 
together, the rajiid, noiseless, and apparently 
playful motions of. half a dozen gulls, as they 
eiroled round a spreading and lofty oak, in full 
oliase of their nnattraotivo prey, appearing in 
the silence and darkness more like white-winged 
phantoms tlnui fowls of the air. 

About the middle of April, sometimes a little 
earlier or a little later, they scratch a rough 
hollow in the tops of tfie tussocks, which | 


erect ibeniselvhs at short uitervjds upoq the 
Hearth, and there deposit their eggs. These 
have a remarkable tendency to "sport" in 
varieties widely different, both in siiM -aiid 
colouring. The most usual size is a little less 
than that of an ordinary hen’s egg, and more 
gradually pointed toward the lesser end, while 
the most common hue is of a dusky olive brown, 
irregularly blotched with a darker shade. But 
e^gs are frequently found from the size.oE a 
pigeon’s to that of a bantam, occasionally dimi¬ 
nishing to the proportions of the egg of a thrush. 

These eggs are a very marketable commodity, 
and the operations attending their collection ami 
sale arc carried on in amost business-like manner 
by a keeper to whom this charge is entrusted. 
Twice in the week, men provided with Igng water- 
boots, and each armed with a long pole, proceed 
to the Hearth, and visit the nests in systematic 
order. Several thousands arc thus weekly col¬ 
lected, wliieli find ready purchasers at the price 
of one shilling a score; indeed, the demand 
usually far exceeds the supidy. Rumour asserts 
that in the London markets they are sold, at a 
profit of many hundred per cent, as ploceri^ e^^s. 
They are eaten cold, in a hard-boiled state, and 
arc deservedly esteemed as great delicacies. 

When this ijunderiiig of the nests has been 
carried on as long as is consistent with safety, 
the birds are lel’t undisturbed in tlie enjoyment 
of tlieir bree.diiig-plaee, and in a few weeks’ 
time the surfuee of the mere is dotted with dark 
little balls of down, swimming and diving in all 
directions in precocious mimicry of their parents. 
Early in July, the young birds attain sufficient 
powers of iliglit to enable flicm to accompany 
the elders on their visits to the ploughed fields 
m the vieinily of their birthplace. Now is the 
time to visit tlio more, to appreciate the singular 
aspect it presents when tenanted by its noisy 
summer visitors. 

Rowing quietly along till within a hundred 
yards of the Hearth, you raise an oar perpen¬ 
dicularly, and drop the blade flat upon the water. 
Instantly, a dense white cloud rises from the 
isl.ind, and, with piercing cries and threatening 
gestures, the innumerable occupants fill tlie air 
overhead and all around. 

So rapid and sudden arc their evolutions, and 
so vasl arc their numbers, that one is constantly 
expecting to see collisions take place among 
them ; but with command of wing equal to that 
of the swallow, they wheel 

In am] out 

And round about, 

as if delighting in the display of their own 
dexterity. 

But Au^t approaches: their object ia 
coming hither is accomplished, and they begin 
to tliiidc of returniig. One morning the dwellers 
ill the cottages bordering on the mere, awake to 
find the clamour so long familiar to their ears, 
hushed and gone. A mysterious instinct has 
called the gulls back to their northern home, 
and, save a few of the old and deerepid, or the 
young .and feeble, unable to join in tlio migra- 
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tioB, the mere is left in peaoe to the stated 
swans and the lurking coot and moorhen. 

The Norfolk people cdl these birds “ puets 
a name probablj derived from one inflection of 
their voice, which is not dissimilar to the cry of 
the lapwing. In some parishes at a lew miles’ 
distance tiley have obtained the name of “ Sunday 
birds,” from a curious combination of cause and 
etteot. On Sunday, of course, no ploughs are at 
worb^ and k the absonoeof feeding-ground near 
home, the galls are driven to cater for them¬ 
selves £d a greater distance. 

The whiter habitat of the black-headed gull 
has not been very clearly or satistaotorily ascer¬ 
tained. One thing I can bear witness to; that 
they kart in a direction bearing north-east, and 
return from the same quarter. In the early spring 
of 1858, I obserred, at a pohit on the Norfolk 
coast, a few miles south of Cromer, large flocks 
of these birds coming from seaward, and flying 
low and wearily over the land. On another oc¬ 
casion, while cruising on the Broads, which arc 
situated in the north-east part of the county, I 
observed large parties of them (apparently 
taking some refreshment on i.heir way out) 

] wading in the marshes by the water-side. 

I Enough has, I trusi, been suggested in this 
I. imperfect sketch, to introduce these intercsthig 
birds to the better acquaintance of lovers of 
I nature! The fact of sea-fowl coming regularly, 
j i year by year, to breed in tlie heart of a liigldy- 
I cultivated agricultural county, is iu itself worthy 
I of observation and remark. 


Ij A. TRIAL OE JEWRY. 

j Don’t talk to,me about November! Don’t 
I point with triumpiiant finger to your Letts’s 
i Diary, or bunt out that Almanack which the 
1 never-dying Francis Moore, Physician, still per- 
! ' sists in producing in alternate black and red 
j letter, and which he calls Vox Stetlaram ! Tiiey 
I may make this present mouth November, if they 
I like; it comes after October and precedes De¬ 
cember, 1 know; but I am not to be put down 
I by mere book-learning and meleorologlcal sta- 
! tistics. I go by the weather, and I see no fog, 

I no Scotch mist, no heavy atmosphere, and iu- 
I cessaat rain, which, as a Briton, I have a right 
j to expect J produce for me, if you please, tliat 
I pea-sonp cloud, which, desoeiidiiig on earl h, ini- 
I mediately gives rise to an epidemic of “ spleen,” 

I and causes men to attaoli themselves to larap- 
I posts and hurl themselves from bridges! I 
defy you. 1 decline to accept your—even to 
I my ignorant mind—unscientific explanation of 
' there being " a peg ont” in the harmony of the 
i seasons, or that “something lias slipped” iu 
1 the grand mechanism; but, i am wil h you in 
I your avowal 'that an April morning has acci- 
) dentally “ turned up” in the middle of tlie dreary 

autumn, and very much regret that “a previous 
engagement,” to use the language of society’s 
vortex, prevents my enjoying it as I should wish, 
i 1 ought to stop here in my garden for at least 
I an hour more on this Sunday morning, .lolling. 


about, and patting my dog’s big head, and ca¬ 
ressing the c(dd nose which he thrusts into my 
hand as be walks gravely by my side, and gaeing 
vacantly but with great (Wight over the broad 
green meadows and the purple-tmted cul¬ 
tivated land; over the fertile pastures and the 
big sweeping gardens, so trimly kept j over the 
red-roofed houses and the wcU-thMobed ricks, 
and the tiny threads of the silver Brent, and the 
whole glorious landscape that lies between me 
and Harrow Church ter away on the toriaon. 
The church bells are silent yet, and there is not 
one sound to break the stillness. Looking over 
the hedge (wliich within the last few days has 
become vdly bare, and ragged, and which lias 
concentrated all its few remaining leaves on 
one spot, like an elderly gentleman conscious 
of baldness), I see the farm horses keeping holi¬ 
day by blundering gravely over their pasture- 
field, only diversifying their never-wearying 
amusement of cud-chewing by an oocaaionk 
grave and decorous roll upon their backs, from 
which they arise with a very astonished look j 
around, and an apparent consciousness of having | 
been betrayed into a temporary abnegation of I 
dignity; I see (lie ducks aB gathered together 
iu a cluster at one corner of the pond in 
a farm-yard, and the geese, who immediately 
take ailront at Nero’s appearance, and hiss, 
like a theatrical manager’s friends who have 
come in with orders and don’t get front places; 
and—woe is me 1 —crossing the edge of the 
farm-yard, by the footpath m the Fair Meadow, 

1 see the vicar of the [larlsli, wlio gives me a 
cheery “ Good momiiig,” and, pointing towards 
the church, says he shall see me presently. 1 
Wliicli statement is, though my excellent friend | 
doesn’t know it, the reverse of truth! He will 
uot see me presently 1 To-day, the square pew j 
witli the rod-covered seats, .and the hassocks 
wliicli want bindin.g, and always go olf like 
dusty fireworks whenever they are touched, will 
not contain me. To-day, tlie charity oluldreu 
who sit behind us, will sniff uuscared by my 
occasional rcmonslrative glances; to-day, the 
clerk will liavo it all his own way with tJie re¬ 
sponses, and the vicar will miss hb oliureli- 
warden; for, as I have before remarked, I iuve a 
previous engagement, and as I have not before 
remarked, I am going to make a trial of Jewry. 

For the first time for many years, but not for 
the first time in my life. My first trial of Jewry 
was, if I mistake not, in connexion withapress¬ 
ing call for money on my part, .and the produc¬ 
tion of a stamped piece of paper on the part of 
Jewry. Ten iionnds was the sum required; but 
after Jewry—sitting in his own private house in 
Burton-crescent—htld read the letter of intro¬ 
duction which 1 presented to him (and which 
Imd been given me by Uptcee, of the Tin-tax 
Office), and had made me s^ the stamped paper 
acknowledging myself his debtor tor toefoe 
pounds, “ value received,” he proceeded to ex- 
ilaiu that he had only a five-pound note in the 
louse. Aghast at tub information, I asked | 
liim what I was to do. He frankly eonfessed . | 
he did not know J fet length, smitten, with a 


i 
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sudden idea, he pointed to an oil-painting <rf a make my eomp'anions known to.efeli other, and i 
Spanish boy, which stood against the wall, and then, oWient to the inspector’s suggestion, we 1j 
teid me I might “take the Murillo.’* I repre- cross the road and prepare fof our plunge. ” It’s | 
sButed to Jewry that my want was money, not going with the stream, gentleaej^”' says our j 
Murillos; upon which he suggested the pledg- guide, “and taking the rough with the sawoth. I 
' ing of the Murillo for five pounds. “Dicks ’ll You’ve brought nothing of any value with you, 
do it for you in a minute,” Jewry said. “Here, I suppose? Handkercluefs in an inside pocket, if 
Dicks!’’ And Dicks presenting himself in the you please! You’ll soon sec why!” “Do they 
shape of a very cvU-loofcing clerk, was told to know you. Wells?” I asked. “ Someof’em, sir; 
take “that round the coraer,” and to bring but not all. I thought of putting ou my uni- 
five ponnds back. Dicks returned in three form coat, but then they’d have made way, and 
minutes without the Murillo, and with three you’d have seen the place under rather a false j | 
pounds, which was all, he said, he could get view, perhaps! It’s better we should rough it j j 
for it. As Jewry handed me ihe money, he with the rest.” j 

siid, “ About the ticket, now ? Thaf s no use to As he finished his sentence, we turned short ! 
yon ! You’ll never take the picture out, aud if round to the right, up a street called Sandys- 
you did, you wouldn’t know wliat to do with it! row, and were in the thick of it. Jewry, which 
Come ; I’ll give you ten shillings for the lioket!” I have come to make trial of, lies in the heart 
And he did; and eight pounds ten was all I ever of Ihe City of Loudon, in the comer of the 
got for my twelve pound bill, which 1 had to auglc made by Bishopsgale-street and Hounds- 
pav at the end of a month. . ditch. In the midst of it stands a huge black ; 

Dut the trial of Jewry wliicli I am now block of building, for the most part windowless I 
about to make is of a very difl'creiii. kind. It but craiie-bearina, and having odd trap-doors, j 
involves my leaving behind me my watch and some near the roof, some near the basement, | 
my purse, my putting ou an unobtrusive garb for the swalloning iu or giving out of goods, i 
and a wide-awake hat, my stealing out at. the For this i.s where the defunct Company wliich 
back gate so as to be uiiobservcu by the ser- Jiad its head-quarters in the Street of the Hall 
vants, and my making the best of my way to an of Iroad—the Company which had an army and 
adjacent railway station. Tliere, aftc r a minute’s a n.avy of its own, and ruled kings and princes, 
interval, I am picked up by a train all blos.som- Imt which has now dwindled down into a mere ) 
ing with male and female specimens of “ Sunday a))pauago of Downing-stteet, and has shrunk | 
out,” and, after making a eircuitous journey, into a “Board”—used in the old days to store j 
calling at Kentish Town and HampstcmlHcatii, Ihe eoslly sQks which had been brought from 

I dallying in that Utopia the Camdeu-road, flitting its donimions in the. far lud. This hideous 
from Kiiigsland to H.ockiiey, glancing at Vic- building was then tilled with the rarest speoi- 
toria Bark, and getting a glimpse of distant mens of Kasturu handicraft, and looked then 
masts at Stepnev, I am lauded at Fe.nchuicli- jnsl as it looks now, when, from its appearance, ; 
street, scud rapidly down Billiler-streot ami St. you would guess that turmeric, or sago, or 
Mary Axe, and, opposite Bishopsgatc Church, starcli, or anvtliing equally cotfimon-place, was ': 
into which are crowding the deniaens of the its contents. Hound it seethes and bubblesJewty, ji 
neighbourhood, find my intended companions filling up the very narrow street, with small strips I 
awaiting ray arrival. Two in number are of pavement on either side, and what ought to 
my conipanions; one, Oppciihardt, my friend, liave been a way for vehicles, between them; | 
whose innate patrician foelmgs were outraged by every bit of space, however, covered with mob— 
having allowed liiinsclf to come east of 'I'einple dirty, pushing, striving, fighting, liigh-smelling, j 
Bar, and who was standing, with an acute ox- higgling, chall'ering, vociferating, laughing mob. 
pression of hurt dignity in every feature, con- Shops on either side, so far as can be seen above ! 
tcmplating the back ot' Inspector Wells, who mob’s head; tool-shops,files, saws, adzes, knives, I 
was to bp our guide in the trial of Jewry winch chisels, liammers, tool-baskets, displayed in the ! 
we were about to make. As 1 crossed the road, open windows whence the sashes have been re- 
I looked at those two men and imiscd, for moved for the better furtherance of trade; doors 
twenty Seconds by the clock, upou the falsity of open, sellers aud buyers hot iu altercation, 
appearance.s. There was Oppcnliardt—whose spirited trade going on. Hatters, hosiers, 
paternal grandfather was, 1 believe, a worthy tailors, bootmakers’ shops, their proprietors 
Cforman sugar-baker at Hamhurg—looking with forced by competition to leave the calm asylum 
his blue meat coat, and his black beard, aud his of their counters, and to stand at their deois 
perpetual expansion of nostril, like a peer of the uttering wholesome incitement to the passers-by 
realm at the very least; and there was Inspector to become purchasers; not to say importuning 
Wells, a paUid round-taoed man, with a light them with familiar blandishments. For, in what 
friagfi of . whisker, and a sh-epy boiled eye, and a should be the carri.agc-way is a whole tribe of 
stout idle figure; and yet I believe the Custom peripatetic vendors of hats, hosiciyf clothes, and 
House possesses no clerk having a more acute boots, Imok-nosod oleaginous gentry, with ten | 
knowledge of drawback rebate, of allow, pair of trousers over one arm and five coats | 
anoes and landing-dues, than Oppenhardt; "nor over the other; with Brobdingnagian boots (some j 
has the City of London Police an officer so sharp with the soles turned uppecracmt, showing a [ 
.and painstaking, so unwearying and intelligent, perfect armouty of nails), which are carried on a i 
as Inspector Wells. With very few words I square .piece of board, and whicli look harder 
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thau the bo^d itself; a feir hats; an cnor- 
Bions nnmber of cloth caps all shapes and 
siaes—made, so t^ells tells me, from the shirts 
or otherwise unworn parts, of old coats. Jewty 
will stand any trial you l&e to make of her, in 
the way of actual requirements,"!’!! warrant it. 
Are you in search of mental pabulum P Here it 
is! Trays full of literature of all kinds, gaudily 
bound books of shilling lore, or tattered copies 
of the Hebrew Law. Engravings, coloured or 
plain? Here shall you see how Herr Jakobs in 
theHoher Strasse, Berlin, has copied, or thinks 
he has copied, some old English prints of fox¬ 
hunting scenes; and here shall you see the mar¬ 
vellous horses, and the more marvellous riders, 
and the more marvellous leaps which the German 
artist has probably evolved from the depths of his 
internal consciousness, as his countryman did the 
camel; here shall you see Abraham offering up 
Isaac; the former in all the glory of the grand 
old Jewish type, dignified and bearded, than 
which, when good, there is scarcely anything 
better; but Isaac a little too nosey, and rather 
too oily, and considerably loo lip-py, and, on the 
whole, too much like the young Jew-boy who 
just now tried to steal a bit of liver out of that 
frying-pan in which a quantity of it is hissing, 

‘ and who so nearly received in his eye the point 
of the steel fork which tlie Jewish maiden 
watoliing over it earnestly prodded at that fea¬ 
ture. For, eating is by no means neglected in 
Jewry; in the glasslcss windows of many of the 
houses, the frying-pans are hard at work, pre¬ 
sided over by Jewry’s danghters, bright-eyed, 
dark-skinned, nimble - fingered, shrill-tongued. 
Pleasant to look upon arc Jewry’s daughters, 
despite a certain oilincss, which is probably at¬ 
tributable to contact with tlie contents of the 
frying-pan; it iS in the contemplation of Jewry’s 
mammas that you begin to doubt the beauty of 
the race. I’or, when you behold Jewry’s mammas 
in the flesh, you generally behold them in rather 
too much of it, and they have an objection to 
buttons and Looks-and-eyes, and other liga¬ 
ments; a hatred of corsets and chemisettes, and 
other womanly neatnesses; a tendency to bulge, 
and an aversion to soap and water—all of which 
peculiarities detract from their charms in the 
impartial eye (meaning mine). 

Liver and fried fish are the principal, but by 
no means the only, edible articles tor sale; 
tlirough the crowd come wending men with 
glass dishes on their heads, containing long 
gelatinous-looking fruits. “Pickled cucumbers,’’ 
says Wells, as they pass; “pickled cucumbers, 
never ate by anybody but Jews, and never seen 
elsewhere; they’re said to be reg’lar good eating, 
but I never heard tell of a Christian who tried 
one. But the Jews—Lor’ bless you!—they 
hold ’em in theik fists, and bite away at ’em like 
boys do at dollipops!” Wells also tells me 
ttat pickles of every kind are in high favour 
in Jcwiy, that the deuisMins thereof will cal 
pickles at any time, no matter whether onions,, 
oauliftower, cabbage, or what not, and will drink 
' the pickle-liquor " as you would a g^ass. of 
< sbeny.” I tnink I can understand tjiis. 


can imagitto that a pickle must be, in some 
conditions, a fine setter-up! Say, at a bargain, 
for instance! How, just beforq asking yonr 
price, a fine stinging acrid pickle, must sharpen 
your faculties, amf 'clear your brain, and set 
vour nerves, and string your persuasive powei-s! 
How, it you be purchaser, it must lower yoiir 
tone and your aspects of human life, and degrade 
the article in your views, and render you gene¬ 
rally unpleasant and morose and disinclined to ! 
deal, and so, eventually, successful! No wonder | 
pickles arc at a premium in Jewiy! 

Ail llii.s time we arc slowly struggling through 
the crowd, which, never ceasing for an instant, 
surges romW us, reminding one more of an illu- 
minatiou-nighl mob in its component parts than 
anything else. And it is curious to see how the 
itinerant vendors of goods, be they of what sort 
they may—whether sham jewellery, cheap music, 
pipes and cigars, bullfinches, boxes of dominoes, 
bird-whistles, or conjuring tricks—are whirled 
about in the great vortex of humanity; now", in 
the midst of their “patter,” caught upon a 
surging wave and carried away long past those 
whom they were but this moment in the act of ' | 
addressing. Sn, we pass through Cutler-street I j 
and Harrow-alley, borne along witli scarcely any ; 
motion of our own, the crowd behind us pushing, j 
the crowd before us shoving; and wc, by dint I 
of broad shoulders and tolerable height, making | 
our way with occasional drifting into out-of-the- 
way courses, but always looked after by In- ; 
spcctor Wells. I don’t suppose" there is the 
smallest danger of our coming to grief, for, ' 
indeed, 1 never saw a better-behaved mob; ' 
thieves there are in scores, no doubt, from j 
burly roughs with sunken eyes and massive jaws, I 

sulkily elbowing tlicir way tlirougli the mass, to j 
“ gonophs” and pickpockets of fourteen or fifteen, i 

with their collarles.s lightly-tied neck-bandker- [ 
chiefs, their greasy caps, and “aggrawator” i 
cnrK—indeed, we have not been in the crowd | 
two minutes, before Oppenhardt has the back i 
pockets of his great-coat turned inside out, and i 
I liavc felt myself carefully “ sounded” all over 
by a pair of lightly-touching hands. But there 
is no ribaldry, no blackguardism, no expression 
of obnoxious opinion. One gentleman, indeed, 
wants to know “ who those collared blokes is,” 
in delicate allusion to our clean shirts; but he is 
speedily silenced; and one Jewish maiden, who, 
with much affection, addresses us as “dears,” 
and advisc.s us to “ take eare of our pockets,” is 
sternly rebuked by an elderly matron, who says, 

“ Let ’em alone—if they comes here, they must 
suffer.” But, generally. Mob is thoroughly good 
tempered. Mob like Oppenhardt very much, 
and make numerous inquiries as to what he’ll 
take for his beard, where he lives when he is 
at home, whether he ain’t from furrin’ parts, 
brother t o the Princess Hallexandry, a Eooshan, 

&c. One young gentleman, with a potato-can, 
points to Ms fruit, and says, invitingly, “’Aye 
a tightener, captin:” at which Oppenhardt is 
pleased. Mob is more familiar with me, as being 
humbler, and more akin to its own order; in one. 
tremendous straggle, a lad puts Ms arms round 
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! me and cries out, “Here we are! All together, 
guv’nor!” , 

So, onwd'.with the stream, catching oooa- 
sicnial glimpses of Hebrew, inscriptions against 
the walls, endless repetitions ot a uandbili issued 
^ the Jewish Society for the Diffiision of 
Knowledge,, and annonndng a Sabbath lecture 
by Brother Abrahams over Brother Lazarus 
recently deceased, noticing here and there huge 
rolls of edible stuff hung up called "swoss,” 
which is apparaatly divided by the thinnest hne 
of religious demarcationfrom sausage-meat; on¬ 
ward ainidst constmst cries of “ Pockets, pockets, 
take care of your pockets!” and occasional 
rushes, evidently for poeket-pioking.purposes, 
until we make our way to where the crowd 
becomes even denser, and our progress is slower 
and harder to fight for, until at last, down 
a very greasy sto, we make our- entrance 
into tile Clothes Exchange. This is a roofed 
j building, filled round .every side and in the 
i centre with old clothes stalls; and here, piled 
j up in wondrous confusion, lie hats, coats, boots, 
j hobnailed shoes, satin ball-shoes, driving-coats, 

; satin dresses, hoops, brocaded gowns, flannel 
• \ jackets, fans, shirls, stockings willi clocks, 
jl stockings with torn and darned feet, fea- 
!, tilers, parasols, black silk mantles, blue kid 
■ j boots, Belcher neckerchiefs, and lace ruflles. 

This is to what my lady’s wardrobe comes, 

, I Horatio; this is the auti-pennltimalc of flounce 
ji and furbelow, of insertion-tuckcr and bishop- 
sleeve. Mamsclle Prudence has my lady’s 
; j leavings, and Abigail looks after her perquisites, 

! j and thus the trappings of fashion come down to 
11 Jewry, and are refreshed and retouched, sponged 
' I and fcquered and refaced, .and take their final 
j| leave ol life amid the fasliioiialilo purlieus of 
i Whitechapel, or the nautical homes of the 
1| blessed at Sliadwell. No lack of customers 
I here.; stalwart roughs being jammed into tight 
' pea-jackets by jabbering salesmen, w ho call on the 
passers-by to admire the fit. “ Pluc Vitney, ina 
I tear! Pine Vitney, and shtioksb to him like his 
: j .shkin, don’t it f” “ Who could lit you if 1 can’t! 
ij “Trai a vcthkil, then!”—tliis 1o me—“a 
ji thplendid vethkit, covered all over with thilver 
j j thripcs!” While, after declining this gorgeous 
- garment, I find Oppenhardt in the clutches of 

I a lithe-fingered Dalilah, who is imploring him to 

II let her sell him “ thutch a thirt I” Everywhere 
j I the trade is brisk, and the sales progrc.ss through 
i an amount of fierce argument, verbal and gcsticu- 
1 1 laloiy', whicb would be held fatal to business aay- 
I where else in London, but which is here accepted 
; as a part of the normal condition of commerce. 

j In and out of the rows of stalls we dived, Wells 

I in front, recognisett occasionally, sometimes by 
i a tradesman seated in solemn dignity at his stall, 

I j who insists on a Triondly hand-shake. Some- 
i times the inspectorial presence is acknowledged 
j by a sly nod or a wink, as much as to say, “No 
nuifomi! Then you don’t want to he much 
noticed! 'How arc you?” and sometimes by a 
half.ohaffing shout of “ Vot, is it you, Thargeant! 
now’-th your time for a hover-coat!” We see 
•plenty of public-houses, all Mth Jewry signs, mid 


we suggest to Wells that, being half suffocated, 
perhaps we ongnt to have' “ soiBelthJhg”^ after 
this protracted struggle and the. swaBo^og of , 
this dust ? Bat he says, “ Not yet, ^r;—in * 
jewel-house!” and with that mysterious inat. 
proceed wc to clear the way out of the'®t- 
ohange. ' • ^ • 

In a jewel-house! As I ponder on tiw 
words, my mind rushes away to the regalia in 
the Tower and Colonel Blood’s attempt thereon; 
to Hunt and Eoskell’s shop, and the Queen of 
Spam’s jewels, which were in the old Ediibition 
of ’51; to the Palais Boyal at Paru, and the 
[ Zeii at Erankfort; to a queer street at ASister- 
I dam, where I once saw a marvellous ooUection 
of jewellery; to a queer man whom I once met 
in a cofl'ce-shop, who' told me he " travelled in 
emeralds;” to Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds, 

and-Wells breaks my reverie by touching 

my arm; 1 follow him across a square, in the 
centre of which are several knots of men in dis¬ 
cussion ; opposite us stands the door of “ The 
Net of Lemons;’-’ apparently closed, but it yields 
to Wells’s touch; and, following him up a passage, 

I find myself in a low-roofed square-built com¬ 
fortable room. Bouiid three sides of it are ranged 
tables, and on these tables are ranged large open 
trays of jewellery. There they he in clusters, 
thick gold chains curled round and round like 
snakes, long limp silver chains such as are worn 
by respectable mechanics over black satin waist-; ' 
coats on Sundays, great carbuncle pins glowing 
out of green velvet cases, diamond rings and pias, 
and brooches and necklaces. Modest emeralds 
in quaint old-fashioned gold settings, lovely pale 
opals, big finger rings made up after the an¬ 
tique with cut cornelian centro-pioocs, long old- 
fashioned cartings (1 saw nothing in any of the 
trays in modern settings), little heaps of loose 
rubies, emeralds, and turquoises, set aside in 
corners of the trays, big gold and silver oupS 
and goblets and trays and tazzas, here and there 
a clumsy old dpergne, finger-rings by the bushel, 
pins by the gross, watches of all kinds, from 
delicate gold Genevas down to the thick turnipy 
silver “ticker” associated with one’s sohool- j 
days, and shoals of watchworks without cases. I 
“ 'I’liey’ve melted down the cases,” says Inspector 
AVells to me in a fat whisper, “ and can let the' 
works go very cheap.” Such trade as is being 
done is carried on in a very low tone; the 
customers, nearly all of whom are smoking 
cigars, bend over the trays and handle the goodS 
freely, sometimes moving with them in their 
hands to another part of the room, to seo them 
in a better light, and the vendors making not the 
least objection'. . . - 

I thought I noticed a whisper run round 
as we entered, but the sight of Wells was 
sufficient, and no further notice was taken.' 
Vro were afterwards told, however, that a 
stranger is generally nnooremopimidy walked 
out, and informed that “it’s a private room.” 
After a few moments we were introdneod by 
Inspector Wells to Mr. Marks, the landlord m 
the house, who wore a pork-pie hht, ai^ had a , | 
diamond brooch in his shirt, and two or three 
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^lendtd diamond rings on his not too dean 
hands. aad*tAose &ee -ftmck «« as hettg«ne 
of the veiy fcoosringest 1 'hare tivet met wiSi. 

. Very affahte \m Mr. Ma^, answering tdl my 
j- qaesrionsinthe readiest manner. he didn’t 
11 Consider it a full morning; ypu see, the great 
{ diamond sale at Amsterdam was on just now, and 
j many of ins frequenters were away at it. Had 
( w great hacgains been made that morning? 
there hra been a set of diamonds brought 
in, which *i*re sold about ten o’clock for seren- 
tetm hntrihed pounds, and which, np to the 
pireaent time (it was now about twel vc), liad been 
re-»>id in the room nine times, and each lime at a 
laofit. Some men had made two pounds profit, 
some three, one as much as thirteen pounds—but 
each had ic-sold his diamonds at a profit. “That’s 
the ray vith ourpeMlel” said Mr. Marks; “any¬ 
thing for a deal! Ve mustht have a deal, and 
in a deal ve mustht have a leetle profit. Latlit 
veeki had athonthand poundth tranthaction—1 
re-thdd the goods the thame day. Vot wusuiy 
profit? fifty TOondth? Not Hicven and 
thicpeth! Tmill, there nos a profit. Look here 
now” (pulling a handful of various coin, perhaps 
four pounds fifteen in value, out of his left-hand 
trOuSers-pocket), “ thaflh vot I’ve made on my 
little transactionththith morning! Committhion 
money, I call it.” 

' I a.sked Mr. Marks if there were any cele¬ 
brated ciiaracters at that time in his house, and 
he begged ns to walk into bis sanctum: a cheery 
well-appointed kitchen, arrived at by passing 
tiirough the bar. There he introduced us to Mr. 
Mendoza, one of the largest diamond merchants 
in the world, and a gentleman who had been 
oonsnltcd as to the cutting and setting of the 
Koh-i-noor. A. quiet-looking man Mr. Mendoza, 
with a sallow complexion and an eye beaming 
Ijke a beryl., Told bv Mr. Marks that wc are 
enrious strangers without any objectionable 
motive, Mr. Mendoza was truly polite, and, on 
being asked if he had anything of price, with 
him, produced from the breast-pocket of'liis 
over-coat a blue paper which looked like the cover 
of a Seidlitz powder, but which comtained large 
unset diamonds to the value of four hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. As these were ex¬ 
pend to our view, Mr. Marks took from his 
waistcoat-pocket a glittering pair of fine steel 
pincers, and, selecting three or four of the 
largest diamonds, lireatlied upon them and then 
pat them on one side, with a view to purchase. 
“Ion nsepincers, 1 see,Mr.Marks?” I remarked.: 
“Veil,thirl” says that urhanest of rnen, with 
awinkthat conveys volumes,“flngerth is thticky, 
and dimonth chug to the touch. Mr. Mendoza 
kttowth me and don’t mind vot / do, but he 
wouldn’t let everybody try his dimonth. You 
thee, the tot to, fay a dimonth ilh by breathin’ 
on Wm. 'Val, ven ttw folkth trieth ’em, they 
iahaleth int'&d of ekthalin, and thoveth out their 
tottgueth at the thame time, tho that veu they 
pntth thefe toagueth back again, there ain’t 
,qvite tho many dimonth in the ymper ath there 
I* veth at firttit!” I asked Mr. Mendoza if he 
M ever been robbed, and he told me never, j 


Was he not wellknown? Yes! but be kept to jj 
the broad thoroughfares, and jsCver wrait out at | 
night. He showed ns aevelid' ofier papews of |, 
diamonds. of greater or less i^ne, miu several i 
stones handsomely set in tings; 

Hospitable intentions oveiieonie Mir. Marks | 
(a really sensible, good-natured, most oWgisg i| 
man), and he insists upon our havi^.a/bottle I! 
of wine. Clicquot, he proposes- We' iieblime jl 
Clicquot, but as he win not be bidked, mid jj 
insists upon our “ giving it a mate," we stand I j 
sponsor to sherry. And vesy good sherry !| 
it is, and very goM> is Mr/ Maiks’s talk over ij 
it. He tells us vriiat sober people they are li 
in Jewry,, aud how they never, by bot otonoe, 1 1 
have more than one riass of brandy-aad-water at ! | 
a sitting; how they leave his rooms at two and j | 
go home to dinner, not returning until six in i 
the eveniftg, whmi they have coffee and sit down j | 
to whist, playing away till eleven; “when,” j 
says Mr. Marks, with" a terrific wink in the !j 
direction of Inspector Wells, whose back happens 1! 
to bo turned, “ when thith houth alwaytfa elotheth ; j 
to the minute, acoordm’ to tlie Act o' Parly- ii 
ment.” Every word of which talk is, as the ' 
Inspector afterwards pithily informs me, “ kid- 11 
meata jdeasant dissyllable, meaning, I believe, ' I 
in pure Saxon, playful flight of fanew. ! j 


TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. - ; 

BeronE Sin Emerson Tennent wrote his ; 
masterly book on Ceylon, he would have been a ' 
bold mail who would have -ventured to state in 
general society in England, that one gentleman 
shot twelve hundred elephants himself; and yet 
it is perfectly well known in Ceylon that Major 
Rogers did so. Two genlleiiien, whose names 
need not he mentioned, were at an evening party 
in England a good many years ago, when one 
of them happened to narrate sonic pf his sport¬ 
ing adventures in Ceylon. Mortified by observ¬ 
ing some marks of incredulity in his hearers, he 
appealed To his companion to corroborate his i 
statements; but to ins great surprise, and the j 
amusement of the company, his friend in an off¬ 
hand, half-jesting, Imlf-serious manner, h^ged 
him not to call on Aim to support any of his 
marvellous tales, aud turned the conversation 
into another channel. As soon as they had left 
the house, the disconcerted story-teller asked 
his companion why he had thus desmJted him, 
instead of corroborating what he well knew to 
be true? “My dear iellow,” said the other, 
taking him by the arm, “ did you not see that - 
nobody believed you? Had I stood yCu, 
they would only have said there was a ^ir of 
us. Take my advice, and tell no more efepbimt | 
stories while you remain in En^and, fe you 
will never be believed.” 

In spite of this caution, I purpose jottii® 
down ttom time to time such imadents as I | 
have come across during a lengthened eojoutn i 
in Ceylon, or which I have heard from -others; I 
also, to give some account of the uninmk to be | 
met with in that i^bd. ’ j 
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I do not profess to be a sportsaito, in iJie 
usual aeeeptation of the word. 1 am fond of 
my gmi, as a jffOTOoative to esertsise, and as a 
means amusement and tecreation in the 
lonely oat-stations ■where a great part of a 
oiviliaii’s life is often spent. Bat 1 objeol. 
to the wanton asud.uncirod-for destroction of 
ammal life. Althougii I would not shun an 
encounter with, any animal rrhen meeting him 
on fair teriss, and would al'ways, and do always 
seek it, when I know that he may do injury to 
the lives or property of others, or even when 
any part of &m can be turned to use, still 1 
have no sympathy with the persistent pursuit 
of ek^dumts in places remote from th^auuts of 
men, merely timt they may he shot smd left 
dead on the ^ound, for the boar and the jackal 
to devour. But I know many exoellent men 
who do-not take the same view ofakhe case; 
and, ■without arguing the merits tliereof, it may 
not be uninteresting by-aud-by to note down 
some of their adventures. ■ 

Treating of the “Trifles” in the way of animal 
life that are every-day aflairs in Ceylon, let us 
begin with Alligators. The river alligator at- 
taiife to a large size; they have been seeu as 
long as eighteen feet; these are formidable cus¬ 
tomers, but in most of the tanks, in the northern 
part of the island, alligators are more, properly 
crocodiles, and literally swai-m, varyiim from 
seven to nine feet only. These, though destruc¬ 
tive to cattle, deer, and dogs, are generally very 
shy of man, and will not attack him, even m the, 
water. They may easily be caught by attaclung 
a baitM hook to a float. The alligator devours 
the bait, and then swims off' to the middle of 
the tank with the float, lu the morning the 
float is drawn ashore in a caiioe, and tlic alligator 
is hauled ashore, and despatched by a ball in the 
shoulder. The flesh is very wliite and tcndcr- 
lookiug. Some of the cocoa-nut planters catch 
them jn order to manure their trees with tlic 
carcases. They are exceedingly partial to dogs, 
and are the ten-or of the huntsman. The spotted 
doer, when pursued and hard pressed, usually 
takes to the water; the dogs (greyhounds, or Aus¬ 
tralian kangaroo hounds) follow in hot pursuit, 
regardless of the shouts of the huntsman, nho 
frantically yells from the bank. Suddenly a mon¬ 
ster’s head rises to the surface, and a noble 
bound4isappears beneath the water. An alligator 
has seized him. 1 was one day riding by a tank 
when 1 saw a deer emerge from the jungle, pur¬ 
sued by two pariah dogs, and take to the water. 
I rode towards the tank, but before 1 reached 
it, I saw the deer struggle up the opposite bonk, 
■with an alligator hanging on to its shoulders. 
The alligator dragged Wk its victim, and 
wheu ,I reached the spot where I had seeu 
Uie single, only the circling rippleas remained 
to tell the deed that was going on below, while 
around could be seen the tops of the heads of 
several other alligators waitii^ until the suceess- 
fiil one had finished his deed of clarlmess, .and 
ready to come to the rescue should the deer 
sliake oS its captor. I succeeded in attracting 
the attention of'some cottagers, and caused them! 


to simut, and tryjto alarm tiic ^diisktOT, while I 
rode owerto despot where I had Wpen^e ripple 
last, in hopes I might succeed in jii^|wnghim 
to quit ids prey. But I was too late. Ifo, is 
shooting ducks, it is often very annoying to and • , 
an alli^tor gobble one up you have shot, and 
are going to pick- up, before you can get bold I 
of it. 

The foHowiug tragedy, which ocewrred mi the 
sixth of September last, will show that the rive*' 
alligator is occasionally a dangerous trifle. ' A 
stout young man, aged eighteen, was washing 
his face by the water-side, wheu suddenly an 
alligator emerged from some bushes growing in 
the water and seized him by the calf of the leg. 
The young man seized the branch of an over¬ 
hanging tree, and cried out for assistance, and a 
desperate struggle ensued: the alligator tryh^ 
to drag him away, while the man clung with the 
tenacity of desperation to the tree. At length 
the man’s uncle, who was in the jungle close by, 
ran up, and with a stick belaboured the alligator, 
who, however, still held on, grunting at each blow 
he received. Tiiiding that his blows were of no 
avail, the uncle drew a kuife aud stabbed the 
brute in the eye. This induced him to leave his 
hold for a moment, but it was ouly to seize his 
unfortunate victim once more, and now ky 
the thigh. The uncle tiien inserted hie knite 
into his jaws, and attempted to rip open his 
mouth, wlicreuii the alligator left his hold aud 
plunged into tlic water. The unfortunate youtli 
was carried to Caltura, the nearest station, where 
nicdicitl aid »as rendered him, but iu vain; he 
died from loss of blood, his leg being lacerated 
lu a maiiucr too shocking for descriptiou. 

Snakes arc abundant in Ceylon, among the 
other trifles that environ a resident there. 

Some jiersous never overcome Uieir dread of 
these creatures, and other reptiles; but in ge¬ 
neral a short residence is sufficient to overcome 
this feeling. As to the smaller animals, such' as 
oeufipedes, scorpions, and so forth, a stranger 
in Ceylon soon learns to lake it for granted 
that they mw be found wherever there is shelter 
for llicm. (consequently, care is always tdeen 
to keep boxes and other articles of household 
use iu such positions that no oppoi’tunity may fee 
afforded for noxious animals to lodge hehtud 
them. Boxes arc invariably supported on legs, 
which prevents the white ants from commoner^ 
their insidious attacks unobserved, and destroy¬ 
ing all the contents. Although, however, there 
are noxious reptiles in almost every house, and 
although it is not at ail uncommon to see some 
one get up from his chair and squash a oen& 
pedc that has just dropped from the roof, still 
accidents are comparatively rare. I have been 
a good many years iu Ceylon, aud yet I have 
only once been bitten by a centipede. He ■w*s 
a good sized fellow. He fell on me while 
asleep iu a bed without curtains,* and nl|»>ei 
me in the arm. It was some little time beMie 
I could get a light, and then I found iny frioid 
under the pillow, and transferred him to n bdMe 
of spirits. The pain was sharp iora time, biit 
subsided before long. Some tpersoas suffer i 
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vgeni^ftom tbe Ite. on tiie 

ponstitutibia of. iie' im o^^hing 

on Uie tbejr & n pbHii^lbil^ nn* 

£ I«a^t get one oom jome oktk, and to'dild 

Im tiyjng to eat hie uroy through you in half a 
do»o places. Some lima ago I asked a dear old 
frieiid of mine, who used to hej^e in a grizzly 
heard, what he had done with it. "Shaved it 
oii” "'SFhyf*' "Because a brute of a centi¬ 
pede got ildo it and there he was, biting away, 
and I could not catch him.” 

. I Was staying at the house pf a friend holding 
high ofEco in the norlhorn province, when, one 
esoning after a shower of rain, he proposed to 
riiQw me a few of the gentry that were in the 
habit of taking refuge with him when driven 
out of their own horns. He had seen one in I 
the room a short while before, and had deferred 
killing him until 1 should come io be gratified.' 
The specimen was an enormous black scorpion: 

, a most disgusting brute, tlio impersonificaiion 
of every liateM gualily. He despatched him 
with a stiffish whip he kept for the purpose— 
the best thiug to use, as it is pliable, and bends 
over a snake or other creature, while a stick can 
only touch him in one pari. We then pursued 
our investigations. He laid hold of a door 
behind which something might be found, but 
immediately drew it back, for he had all but 
touohod a large tarantula: anolber most un¬ 
sightly btjast. Elsewhere in tire room wc found 
one centipede, and in the verandah another; 
•we tlien sat down by a table, and were chaitiug 
about the number of venomous ammalsweso oltcii 
come across without their hurting us, and tell¬ 
ing various small stories hearing on tlic subject, 
when suddenly I felt a sharp pair of claws seiz¬ 
ing my fool. I jumped up with an exclamation, 
expecting to find a scorpion, “Only a black 
beetle!” I must admit that I never before or 
After saw so many vermin, af one time, in a 
house. It was a house but little raised fionr 
the ground, and the rain had driven the creat urcs 
out of their holes. 

As to snakes, they will always get out of one’s 
way if they can. Every one can speak of some 
narrow escape, and yet it seldom happeits that 
any one is bitten. Twice, on nearly the same 
spot, did I drive over a deadry snake. It was 
near, a coral wall at Point Pedro. One snake 
was a cobra, tbe other a tie polonga. Wy wife 
One day opened a drawer, and was going to put in 
her hand, when she saw a venomous snake lying 
coiled up in ahasket. She remained quiet, and I 
despatched him with a stick, ^nte years pre¬ 
vious, when still unmarried, she and another 
young lady, scrambling about the rooks at Trin- 
commee, at a pic-nic, found their feet within 
the coils of a python, which they had inad¬ 
vertently distnrhed in his sleep. The narrowest 
escape X ever had was at Point Pedro, where 1 
placed my fbot on a cobra di capclla, and actu¬ 
ally stood on him for an inslaut, while 1 could 
hear him heating the ground with the rest of 
his body. 1 suppose 1 must have trudden 
on his neck, so that he was untile to bite. It 
. Was in the evening, and two men who had pre¬ 


ceded me a few yards, carrying a table which 
they were going to jilaiim in the open air, must 
have walked r«M, o^ec him. As^moiI as I dis- 
ooveved what l.was atanding on, x sprang for¬ 
ward, and called out, “I have trodden on a 
snake!” A light was brought, but nothing was 
to be seen, except tb«^'‘tra!l’' of a snake on-tlie 
ground. After the house had been closed for tbe 
night, when I was going to bed, I saw a snake 
coiled up near a door. 1 'went for a stick and 
despatched him. It turned out to be a cobra, 
between fom and a half and five feet long. Evi¬ 
dently he had taken refuge within the'house 
after I had trodden on him, and lay quiet be¬ 
hind the ('oor. He had remained there without 
moving, while my wife and myself had been 
drinking some Icniouado at a table within a 
few feel of vvhei'c lie lay. He had remained 
quiet oudlunnoticed when the servant shut the 
door, although he must have been exposed tb , 
light. And there he still was when my eye fell j 
oil him. I 

This dulness of many venomous snakes is | 
a merciful ariaugemerit, by whicli many a life is | 
spared. The ral-suake, a harmless creature, , 
very like the eobra, but without a hood, is a 
very active snake, and moves away with great 
rapidity. A house which we occupied a few 
months ago was much infested by snakes 
Standing on the verandah one afternoon 1 saw 
a cobra deliberately move towards tbe house. 

Of course 1 at ouoo put au end to' him.' lie- I 
membcriiig what Sir Emerson Temient s.ays 
about snakes of this kind being generally found i 
in couples, 1 was not surprised by the breathless ' 
auuouiiccment my little girl made on my return 
home some days afterwards. Tiiere was a fine | 
baiiyau-trcc in fiout of the house, into which | 
Ihe children used to climb and legale themselves 
with imaginary breakfasts—sumptuous curries 
of all kinds, sambals of delicious flavour, and 
other luxurious dishe-s, really made of gravel l 
served up m cocoa-nut shells. It appeared (hat 
as they were there regaling themselves on one | 

of these gorgeous repasts, Fanny bad spied a , 

cobra: on which they scrambled down the tree ' 
and alarmed the household, aud the cook | 
valiantly broke a door-bar over the cobra, and i 
then dragged liim by Ihe tad out of a hole into i 
which he was creeping; after which he was (I 
suppose from the natural love cooks have for 
roasting and boiling) cast into the fire and burnt. 
His head was, however, raked out of the ashes | 
by the small fry, m corroboration of their story, | 
and triumphantly shown me. i 

1 used to be under the impression that if I 
timely measures were taken, the effects of a I 
snake-bite could always be averted; but the fol¬ 
lowing melaucboly instance shows that some¬ 
times death ensues almost immediately. A groom 
aud his wife were sleeping in the stable of a 
friend of mine, when a cobra bit tJie woman in 
the head. Probably the reptile had coiled him¬ 
self near her for warmth, and the woman had, in 
her sleep, disturbed him. Immediately, the man 
carried her into his master’s house; but before 
she had been in the loom five minutes, death en- 
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sued. A coioner’a in(j()est ms hsid next daj, 
and a post-mortem exammstion took place. Jay 
friend andT were in the same o#^.andtM 
facts were received from his own lips; besides 
whi(^, tiie deposltioiis and the evidmoe of the 
medical men left no doubt that death did ensue 
with such frightful rapidity as to leave no time 
for trying remedies. 

I am sceptical as to the virtues of the snake- 
stone. I have seen snake-charmers bitten, and 
have seen the stone applied, but there was no 
evidence of a sarisfactoiy nature that the poison 
of that particular snake had not been e-.traoted. 
On the other hand, there are many whose opinion 
. is entitled to weight who hplicve in its efficacy. 

One night a,scrvant of mine was bitten by a 
snake, and seemed in great agony. I’lie snake 
had escaped, so that no one could toll of what! 
kind it whs. The medical sub-assistant of the 
station used the lancet freely to the wound, and, 
if I remember right, cauterised it; the pain sub¬ 
sided after a few hours. The snake may, hoar- 
ever, not have been a very venomous one. 1 re¬ 
member one evening striking with my shoe at a 
I cockroach, and bringing it down within a few 
' inches of a deadly snake, which 1 had not ob- 
j served before. Such incidents almost everybody 
can tell of. It proves, as before remaikcd, thiit 
I a venomous snake is slow to use his fangs, and 
]I that very often we pass in ignorance quite close 
' by chese animals. Two gentlemen in the civil 
service of the island were out shooting together. 
A herd of deer was seen a short way off, and 
they commenced stalking them. One of the 
two, an old sportsman, wished to give his friend 
the first shot: so ho whispcied to him t o advance 
first, while he followed a few paces in the rc.ir. 

I The foremost of the two, with eye intently fixed 
on the deer, advanced on tiptoe. Ills fnend 
I behind, to his intense horror, saw him put down 

I his foot exactly over one of the most deadly 

II snakes in the island, as it lay across his path 

I It was too late to warn him ; but providentially, 
walking as he did ou tiptoe, ho trod so that 
the heel did not press on the reptde; he passed 
on, and so, unknown to himself, escaped deadly 
danger. A friend of mine was, while clearing 
some jungle, bitten by a venomous snake: 
whereupon ho himself cut out the piece, applied 
I some gunpower, set it on fire, and allowed it to 
I fiz away on the wound. He experienced no 
I permanent ill effects. A Singhalese toddy- 
charmer was once bitten in the finger by a 
deadly sn^e; on which ho laid the finger against 
I a tree, raised his sharp billhook, and with one 
blow severed the finger from the hand. 

The lion and the Bengal tiger arc unknown in 
Ceylon; but wp have the cheetah, or more 
properly the leowrd—another “Trifle” to bo 
found there. These animals are very destruo- 
tivo to cattle, and are much dreaded on that 
acoount, but it is seldom that they attack man. 
There is now and then an instance of a cheetah 
carrying off a man while asleep, but it is ex- 
oeeffiagly rare. It is only when wounded or 
. sttaoked that a cheetah vnll fly at a man; as a 
general rule, he is a cowardly animal, and only 


attach the WUakr. Hb ia' fond of 

dogs, tad ]jdll RomelffiBte pdwta'lp sue and 
fcarry him off dose to hi* mSster** ^ng i 
oare howieve^ to get away as soon as pOwMc. 

At Newera Bllia, the mounfedn 'sarattainpi' of ' 
the island, where English hounds can live'atfd 
thrive, elk hunting is a ffivourite amusement 
Oeoasionhlly it happens that the dogs sight and 
attack a cheetah, and then sad havoc S made 
in the pack bdore the huntsmen can come,up 
and drive aww the cheetah, or call off the pwk. 

Sir Emerson Tennent has related the fact which 
occurred at this place of a cow pounding to 
death a cheetah. The old cow was called 
Tickery Bands, after a Kandian chieftain, from 
whom a friend of mine had bought her, and was 
in charge of an Englishman at Newera Bllia. 
The extraordinary part of the story is, that the 
old lady had no horns; hut wlmt will not 
materual affection do f The cheetah got into 
the shed where Mrs. Tickery Banda and her 
calf were, expecting to have an easy prey; but 
he reckoned without his hostess; Mrs. T. B. 
went at him tooth and nail—or rather head and 
horny protuberances—pounded him again and 
again against the walls, jammed him into a jelly, 
aud Iclt bmi so little life, that next.morning, 
when the master opened the stable, the oheetta 
liad scarcely auy life left in him, and a shot 
from a pistol settled him. The old girl’s nerves 
received a terrible shock, however, on this 
memorable occasion; for some time afterwards, 
slic did not know friend from foe: or rather, she 
assumed every one to bo a foe till the contrary 
was iirovcd. She would rush at her dearest 
friend, rip and snort, and offer to pound him | 
agaiuht an imaginary wall. Time, the great j 
restorer, brought back repose to her over¬ 
wrought mind, and it is believed that she died i 
at peace with all mankind. , 

One afternoon not very long .ago, a magistrate ' 
ill the north of the island was told that a i 
cheetah had wounded a woman in a village not , 
far off, where never before had cheetah been ' 
heard of, aud where, indeed, there was'scarcely < j 
cover enough to hide a hare. He drove to the i 
spot armed with a gun, and found that a woman i 
had indeed been wounded by some animal or ' 
other. Uer face aud shoulders had been torn, 1 
but she was able to sit up and speak. The ! 
story was, that she hod gone to an adjoining 
garden, when suddenly a cheetah sprang bn her, 
clawed her, and left her. All the men who 
remmned in the village were armed, many had 
left it, and_,fhe cheetah was apparently master 
of the position. On the gentleman’s proceeding 
to a palmyra garden not far off, a clieetah was 
pointed out to him, lying with his head behind a 
tree in such a way that no vital part was ex¬ 
posed. Bearing he might run away if any 
attempt were made to get'a bettej shot, the as¬ 
sailant advanced quietly Until within twenty-five 
yards of him, and seat a ball through his flanb. 

Up sprai% the cheetah with a senes of growb 
between the bark of a dog and a monkey, and 
came at bis foe, who cowered him with his gun, 
resolved to give him the remahiiDg barred at 






(doM ^srtcra. Xhe seemed ttt tididi 

lietter of hanmea:, fct be eto^ipd, avd lang 
his heed like a dag whe tMft to imtiBHiMe a«a 
Ms i soddesiy be, ptmkei bis eaes, xan off to 
oae side, end disa^MBtei beUad tbs tree. It 
nroaM seesi ibet be had oaeght sight of some 
of the sjdiTto laho were ntouag away, sad 
resdre^ coward as he was, to attack (iem. 
Nett eunute he reappeared withia six paces of 
toe gentdeBia^ who threw up his' gun, fired at 
hiat, and missed;—^iu a moment the cheetah 
apwag upon an nuarmed yow^ native who was 
standing behind his mast^ with a loading rod, 
threw hun down, clawed him, and made off. The 
young man was not much hurt—^to all appearance 
-rand after a few minntes two more balls were 
rammed down, and pursuit commenced. They 
had not to so far. Close by a house, the inmates 
of which had fled earlier in the day, lay the 
cheetah, pawing the air. Another ball, through 
the heart, settled him, and he was carried home 
in trinm^. 

On the very next day, a female cheetah and 
eub were seen in another village not far off, 
where they remained for three weeks at least. 
An opportunity was afforded of observing their 
habits when they have young, which docs not 
oftenoccuf. It was evident that these animalsliad 
strayed from their usual haunts, and found them¬ 
selves at break of day among the abodes of man. 
The attacks of the male were evidently in self- 
defenoe, and, had evening closed before he was 
killed, he would have left the village. The 
female aid cub were apparently waiting for him. 
& 0 n after thrir arrival the mother killed a dog. 
The village in which •they took up their abode 
was so entirely devoid ol any game, that it is 
impossible they conld have found any, yet, with 
the exception of that one dog, nothing of any 
kind was missed by the people during the 
remainder of their three weeks’ stay. They 
used to sleep in the gardens of the people. 1 
have myself seen their marks in the morn¬ 
ing, and the places where, caf-likc, they had 
scratched against the walls. A man would come 
out of his house and see the cheetah and cub in a 
tree close by; then he would run away; and, as 
soon as they saw him, they would run away. 
TSieii footpnnts .were to be seen at the tanks, 
but it is my firm belief that dunng all that time 
they ate nothing, and wore waiting for the male 
cheetah to bring them their food; tlie female 
^voting herself to the protection of the young 
1 one. Aiinoat every day during that time, the 
hefdre-mentioned gentleman tried to have a shot 
at them, but he never could succeed. There 
were lasasy plantations of young palmyral trees 
inwhieh they used to hid^ and it is well known 
that a cheetah will lie almost as close as a par¬ 
tridge. At length, seemed to get tired of 
waitmg, and me morning they walked off. Tlie 
people wore at first terribly afmd, bat after a time 
they began to toink they were deities in dis¬ 
guise, as they hurt neither man nor beast. The 
^icts of the nude cheetah’s attacks on the 
WOroan and man were remarkable. Although 
the young man had rejoined the party in pursuit. 


and had bWK in at thw death, mtd seemed but 
slightly hurt, he £sit tim ^feets next day in 
great prostm^ and pain. He and toe woman 
were despattoed to a hospital, where they 
remained fin a hang time; ticir woonto sup¬ 
purated; th«e of the poor wwaun beeeme 
I'rightfiil, and eventtaOy desto eaaned. 'Ifhe 
young man recovered, but win Iptar th» marks to 
Lis dying day. A eh^tah’a clam aie as sharp 
as a dissectu^;-kni£& and eoatain poisoBous 
matter, which generauy produces iU effsets. 


A MONOTONOUS “ SENSATION.” 

A CEETAIN house at the comet an obeenre 
but tolerably respectable street in London was 
said to be troubled. The troublous signs were 
of the usual kind. Silks of the very best and 
stiffesl quality were heard to rustle on the stairs, 
and their sound was varied with the clanking of 
chains. Doors, after they had been securely 
locked, banged loudly, and whendheir noise had 
attracted attention were found to be as securely 
locked as before. The windows, too, were given 
to clatter on the calmest nights, and bells that 
could only be rung from the parlour and the 
drawing-room tinkled unpleasantly after every 
one was in bed on the upper floors. 

As to the cause of trouble rqiorts differed. 
.Some talked about an old man in a seedy Mack 
suit, who iiad once kept a school, but had lost 
it throngh caning a little boy too hard, and had 
killed himself by drinking as a necessary con- 
senueuce. Others preferred the legend of an ' 
old woman, who, having aceumidated enormous 
wealth (say 250f.), had devoted herself with 
nnaccouutable assiduity to the vocation of bone- 
picking, and after being missed for some time, 
had been found in her garret in a state of 
approaoluug decomposition, having, it seems, i 
chosen that mysterious mode of departure for no 
other reason save a morbid desire to give the 
coroner a job. A taie, 1 oo, was afloat about an 
Irish labourer, whose head- was tiuned by a 
heavy prize in the Austrian lottenr, and who, in 
the frenzy of excitement, threw himself out of 
window, out as historical eriUcism proved that 
he lived two streets off, it was generally felt 
that his decease, lamentaWe as it might be in 
the eyes of bis immediate friends, could searoely 
affect a house in which he had nevOT resided, 
and although it was proved that he had on one 
occasion repaired a breach in the chimney of 
the troubled domicile, such a veiy temporary 
connexion with the premises was clearly msufc 
cient to establish a right of troubling. Public 
opinion, therefore, was divided between the old 
schoolmaster and the female bone-pieker, nor was 
the Direction that neither of these etwld -Ime 
auytliing to do with chains or silks to bo re¬ 
garded as in the slightest degree valid. A. stiff 
brocade and a hunm-ed-weignt of iron chain are 
the proper appurtenances of the ghost, as a 
ghost, when he or she designs to addtfess the ear 
rather than the eye,,and do not beat any re- . 
fereuce whatever to the circumstances or voca- 
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— 
tion of the deceased dBrmg hie or her mortal 
career. - If Mr. George Cruiksbaiik had been 
aware of this lie would not have attempted 
(being the thousand and fiiSst on the roll of 
those who have attempted) torefute the belief in 
gho^ by urgning that eMfaed ghhsta prove an 
unwillmfpess on rae part of a pair of pantaloons 
to remain qaie% in a chest of drawers, quite as 
great as that of a spirit to sleep within his ai- 
Istied portion of the cemetery. 

Snell an unwillingness tm the part of mere 
creations of the tailor would, as he properly 
urges, he absurd; but his argument melts into 
thm air when we show, not that clothes have 
ghosts, bat that ghosts have Iheir owj^spiritual 
wardrobe, often rf a most costly material. Ask 
one of the estimable laundresses, who hurried 
thetTi steps as tliey passed the awful domicile, 
whetW they ever believed that Dirty Suke (the 
flattering name bestowed upon, the bone-picker) 
on any occasion dreamed of diminishing her 
vast treasures by the purchase of a silk gown, 
and a laugh of derision would be the reply. 

I Her rags fluttered lightly about her, as leaves 
i in the autumn breeze, but that is no reason 
j that the spiritual silk, wherewith her ghost 
j increased its powers of annoyance, sliould not 

I be of the rich^t sort. Sukc, though in tatters, 
i| was always known to be a proud old gal, 

I I and if that did not entitle her ghost to wear 
11 brocade, wbat becomes of aU argument on moral 
j I premises ? 

1 1 There wore some-sharp-sighted wights who, 
i I if their testimony were to be trusted, had not 
11 only heard but had actually seen objects of terror 
I in the objectionable house. A lad of nineteen 
had seen a mourning coacli and four horses issue 
I from the chimney at midnight and run through 
1 the sky, leaving a trail of fire behind it; but as 
I this lad happened to be small in intellect and 
I great in mendacity—often afBrming that liis aunt 
in Devonshire kept three live unicorns, and that 
I his godfather had three millions of hard sove- 
j reigns in his money-box—^his evidence was re- 
I ceived with caution, even among the most cre¬ 
dulous. A red-faced man, strange to the ncigh- 
I bonrhood, who had seen the door suddenly open, 
i and a white face peep out, was heard for a httle 
i while with considerable respect, but the force of 
! his testimony was much weakened by the dis- 
' I covery that he was not at all clear about the 
I house at which the plienomenon appeared. Of 
j j all the seers the most trustworthy was an Old 
j' apple-wonuin, who confined herself to the general 
; ■ statement that she had once looked at the upper 
ij windows of the house, and had seen—some- 
I thiitg; for even the most sceptical eould hardly 
I; reject tliis statement with utter disbelief. How¬ 
ever, the storiea about sights were oh the 
whole less popular than those about sounds, 
and an elderly dame, who all her life had been 
a firm believer in the rustling silk, was one 
of the first to raise a shriek-of incredulity when 
she heard of the white , face and the mourning 
coach. 

• The effect public opinion on the market¬ 
able value of the bouse was practical enough. 


The owner of the, property, who Iwd, ^d to 
restore it to good te^te by olk^z it for a 
short term of years at the low iMit m iwthiog 
a quarter, witii a danse that he hamadf wooia 
keep it in repair, could not, even on. those esiw 
eonditkms. And a permanent tenant; ud baa 
abandoned it in^despaic, so tiiat for a hntg tiam 
the frontage exinUted a oombinationof smashed 
glass and aacumulated dirt, that was qnito snffi- 
eient to breed a coUeetion of ghost stories, ^ 
none had been already in circulation. Gradually, 
indeed, the ghost itself had ceased to be tlie 
hero of popular romance, and the sucecssive 
occupants, who one after another had tried 
the house for very sbort periods, steMed info 
the foreground. A lamplighter, who had taken 
the premises ou the very reasonable conditions 
above described, had placed his lantern on the 
parlour floor, and saw that it cast a human 
shadow on the opposite wall witkmt the aid of 
an intervening substance, was often the theme 
of discussion, and his assertion that he would 
not have remained in the house one night more 
for the Injies of gold, was frequently cited as a 
proof of a pious and iinmeroenary dispoation. 
A jouriieynian baker, from wliose bed the 
clothes were perpetually pulled, as soon as he 
began to doze on, was also regarded with uni¬ 
versal commiseration, while the additional iaet 
that his little boy had received a smart ean;^ 
from an invisible hand, was recorded with 
tiiuraphanT. glee by, the schoolmaster’s faction, 
thougii it was received with a doubtful smiki by 
the party who voted for the bone-pieking old 
woman. However, these and other tenants were 
quite as legendary as the ghost itself. No one 
seems to have known when the house had bees 
inhabited by the lamplighter, and wlien tho 
nocturnal rest of the miker had been &- 
turbed. An old lady, whose cousin recollected 
the lamplighter as a fine man with sant^ 
whiskers, was the sole link between the aetigd 
world and tho earlier occupants of the troubled 
! hou.se. 

These tenants, then, belonged to a mythical 
period, but as time passed on the bonse found mi 
occapaut, about whose existence there could not 
be the slightest doubt, and who eagerly took 
the premises at a rent which, though very mode¬ 
rate, was considerably higher than nothing. Tor 
the son of the extremely liberal landlord, con¬ 
ceiving that his father’s policy had conduced 
rather to deteriorate than to improve the pro¬ 
perty, had often puhliely declared that, rather 
than take less than 30/. per annum, he would let 
the troubled edifice remain empty till the day of 
judgment. The substantial occupanit was a lively 
and very indnstrious Frenchman, who met all 
the tales of trouble with the irresistiblB argn- 
menl that he had no time to waste upon sueb 
betises, adding that he would rather pay SOL for 
the house with its cliains and its irilks than SOI, 
for a similar establishment without such m- 
cumbranccs, and declarii^ tliat if the ghost 
took any liberties with to bed-clothes, a trial 
of physical force would be the speedy conse¬ 
quence. 






nrlio WB9 Baae««d^ t»iSui ‘vtMtioaw, vbe wss; 
aueoeedei « Taawee apeonktej vhd was 
succeeded br u la^odnaitdic actor accostoned 
liims^ to ^tosta «eid to sensation- 

pieees, who was succwded. by somebody wbo 
used yecSBiises for omoes only, and did not 
>cw’ stopenoe wW happened upon them after 
mglitfal], while he was. to the enjoyment of 
triuiquillity at Shacklewell. And thus 
ti» tronbled house gradually became a very 
marketable property, not to be had for less 
than 60/. per annum, and a contract on the 
part of the tenant to execute all substantial 
repairs. 

And-this, of course, was the end of the ghost ? 
Hot at all. Through all the successive occu¬ 
pancies the ghost was as active and vigorous ns 
ever, rustling, rattling, slamming, mattering, 
and. easting toadows without the aid of a sub¬ 
stance. Hay, popular rumour, far from being 
confuted, had actually beeu confirmed, for the 
Itonohman, the lawyer’s'clerk, the Yankee, the 
auctioneer, the actor, and the epicurean of 
ShacklewCU (who on one occasion had remained 
after dark), had all heard, felt, or seen, some¬ 
thing. StiU, as we have, said, the house had be¬ 
come a good marketable property. ^ 

One Christmas evening a number of young 
people were assembled in the drawing-room of 
the troubled house, celebrating the revels proper 
to the season with more than average hilarity, 
the chief promoter of mirth being a pert whippa- 
snapper, who, having recently adapted from the 
Yrenoh a short farce for a transpontine theatre, 
vias regarded hy himself and his friends (more 
particularly the former) as a prodigy of dramatic 
genius. The merriment was at its height, when 
a sound as of rustling silk was heard outside the 
drawing-room door. 

“ There’s a lady coming,” exclaimed a strap¬ 
ping lad from the country, who was on his first 
visit. 


tnth great violmrSe on thp stobe, 
"Jingo 1 wtod’s that cried ■ 
a start. 


toe rustic, jgito 


“ That’s nototog," was the satis&otory answer. 
And again the smile went round. 

A bell rang, h door slammed, a window 
clattered; and again, was each extdamatiou of 
surprise followed by the univeraal smile. At 
last the shadow Of a humim fa®®, to defiance 
of every optical law, was unmistakably visible 
on the '.vail. The rustic dbnld bear him¬ 
self no longer. Starting from his chair, he 

E ointed to the apparition, and in a vdiee of 
error shrieked, “ For goodness’ s^e, what’s 
that P” 

Everybody laughed. 

“Take it easy, old fellow,” said tlie dramatic 
genius. “ That’s only the ghost.” 

At these words’, the lights began to bum blue, 
the sliadow became something more than a mere 
undefined profile, and a melmioholy voice spake 
as follows: 

“ True, I am only tlie ghost, and much do I 
deserve your pity. Many years ago I resolved 
to make a Sensation in tlus neighbourhood, and 
I effected my purpose chiefly by means of the 
noises, which most of you know but too well. 
But people have grown used to my rustfe, ac¬ 
customed to my rattle, habituated to mv clatter, 
familiar with my ring. Even my shaJow—my 
grand effect—scarcely elicits a remark. My in¬ 
vention has been exhansted long ago, and noisv 
as I may be, I cannot command attention, tf 
any one bore among you, having' greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in youth, thinks he can go on 
for ever on the stren^h of his early reputation, 
by simply repeating himself, without giving any 
new direction to his talent, let him take waniing 
by me, or lie will find in time that he is only a 
ghost.” , 

The young folks were all edified, and the 
prodigy of genius went to his bed a sadder and 
a wiser man. 
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i Just before noon next day, on board llie Vul- 
I tore, tbc bell on whieb the half-boHrs arc stuiob 
! was tolled slowly to collect the sluji's eoiniiariy; 
j and soon the gangways and booms were eron ded, 

; and even the yards were manned with sailors, 

, i collected to sec their shipnialc committed to Ihe 
t deep. Nc-xt came the lientenauls and niidslni)- 
,' men and stood reverently on the deck : the bod,\ 

1 was brought and placed on a grating. Then all 
; beads being uncovered below audalofl.thc chap- 
! lain read the solemn service of the dead. 

! Many tears were shed by the rough sailors, 

'' the more so that to most of them, though not to 
i the oflicers, it wa-s now known that ])oor Ibllj 
; had not always been before the mast, lint had 
'• seen better days, and commanded ve.sscK, and 
'; saved lives; and now ho had lost his own. 

The service is the same as ashore, \ulh this 
exception: that the words '''tVe cpinniit his 
i body to the ground, ashe.s to ashes, dust to dust, 
&a.,” are altered at sea, Ihiis : “ V\'e commit Ins 
' body to the deep, to he tnnicd into eorrupliuii, 

' looking for Ihe resunTClioii of tlic bod.i, when 
I the sea sliall give np her (jead, and Ihe life of (lie 
I world to come.” At these words the body is 
allowed to glide off the grating into (he sea. 
j The chaplain’s solemn voice drew near those very 
word.s, and the tears of pity fell faster; and 
I Gcorgie White, an alfeotionale hoy, sobbed vio- 
|i Iciitly, and shivered beforehand at the sullen 
I plunge that he knew would soon come, and then 
i ho should see no more poor Billy who had given 
; Ids life for his. 

I At this moment tlie captain came flying on 
dock, and jumping on to a gun, cried sharply, 

“ Avast! Haul that body abo.ud.” 

The sharp voice of command out across the 
solemn words and. tones in the most startling 
way. The chaplifiu closed his book with a look 
of amazement and indignation: the sailors stared, 
and for the fi.rst time did not obey an order. To 
be sure it was one they had never heard before. 
Then the captain got angry, and ropcatcid Ids 
I command louder; and the body was almost 
j _ jerked in board. 

I ’ “ Carry him to my cabin; and uncover bis face.” 

| l _ _ 


By this time nothing could surprise Jackey 
Tar. Four sailors executed the order promptly. 

“ Bosen, pipe to duty.” 

AVhile t.he men were dispersing to their several 
stations, Caiitain Bazalgette apologised to the 
eliaphun, and explained to him and to the oflicers. 
Bill I give Ills explanation in my own words. 
Finding the ship ipdct, the purecr went to the 
eaptaiii down below, and asked him coolly what 
entry he should make in the ship’s books about 
this BTlliam Thompson, who was no more 
VVdliam Thompson than he was. “ What do yon 
mean ?” said the captain. Then the purser told 
him that Thompson’s mes.smatos, in preparing 
him last night for interment, had found a little 
hag romid his neck, and inside it a medal of the 
llumane Society, and a slip of pajicr written on 
Ilia lud.v’s h.iiid, 1 hen they had sent for him; 
and ho had seen at oiiee that this was a mystc- 
riouscasc . Ihisladyspokoof hima-shcr husband, 
and .skipper of a mercliaiit vessel. 

.^.“M'hal is iliat?” roared tlie captain, who 
hitherlo had lisinioj with scarce half an car. 

“Skipper of a merchant vessel, sir, as suic as 
ym eomiuand her Majesty’s frigate Vulture: 
;md then we found his sliirt marked withihe same 
name as the lady’s.” 

“ Whal was the lady’s lunnc 
“ Lucy Dodd ; ami David Dodd is on the 
Jiirl.” 

“ Why didn’t you loll me this before ?” cried 
the oaplaiii. i 

“Didn’t know it till lasi night.” 

“ triiy it Is twelve o’clock. They arc burying 
him.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Lucy Mould never forgive me,” cried the 
captain. And to the purser’s niter amazcmeiit ho i 
clapped on his cocked-hat, and flew out of the 
cabin on the errand 1 hav e described. ! 

lie now descended to the cabin and looked; ■ 

a glance was enough : I here lay tlie kindly face I 
that had been liis friciiJ man ami boy. 

lie bid bis own wilh his hands, and moaned. ; 
lie cursed his own hliiidness and stupidity in : 
not recognising that face among adhousand. In j 
this he was unjust vo himself. David had never 
looked /«««f//'(ill now. I 

lie sent for the surgeon, and told him the I 
whole sad story : and asked him what could bo ' 
done. Ills poor cousin Lucy had more than 
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I once cspresanl her horror of interment at sea. 
j " It is Tcr)' hot,” said he; “ but surely you must 
tnow some way of keeping him till we land in 
I New Zcalaud • curse these flics; how they bite!” 

I • The surgeon’s eyes sparkled; he happened to 
I be an enthiisiast in the art of embalming. “Keep 
j liim to New Zealand P" said ho, contemptuously, 
j “ I’ll embalm him so that he shall go to England 
I looking just as he does now—hy-thc-br, 1 never 
saw j; drowned man koe]i his colour so well 
L before—ay, and two thousand years after that, if 
j you don’t mind the expense.” 

: “The expense! 1 dmi't care if II cost me a 

' year’s pay. I think of noihing but rcpfiiring my 
blunder iis far as I can.” 

Tlie surgeon was delighted. Standing over 
his subject, who lay on ihc ctiplaiu’s table, he 
fold that olficcr how lie should proooed. “1 
have all the syringes,” ho said ; “ a capital col- 
i lection. 1 shall inject the veins with care and 
I patience; then I shall remove the brain mid the 
I visccr-a, and provided I’m not stinted ui arscnie, 

I and spices-” 

! “1 give you carte hkiiolie on the purser; nmko 

I your preparations, and send for him. Don’t 

I toll mo how you do it; but. do it. I must write 
i and tell poor Lucy 1 have got ha.i, :ind am liring- 
i nig him liomo to lier—dead.” 

I I The surgeon was gone about a quart er of an 
I hour; lie then returned with two nien toremove 
! tlic body, and found the cupl.aiii sidl writing his 

letter, very sorrowful • but now aud then slap¬ 
ping bis face or leg with a hc.trly eiirse as the 
flics stung him. 

I The surgeon beckoned tbc. men in softly, aud 
I pointed to the body, for them to carry it out.. 

I Now, as he pointed, hi.s evu foilowiug hi.s 
i finger, fell on soiuelhiiig ll. il struck that ex- 
I pepeneed eye as mcreilible : he littered an cx- 
j elaraation of .nsleiii.shmeut so ioiui, that the 
I captain looked up (liieelly from his loiter; and 
; .saw him slaiitling wilii his linger ]ioiid.mg at the 
i corpse, aud his e> cs st aring astouishnieiit.What 
! now?” said the captmii, aud ro.se from his scat. 

■; “Look! look! look 1” 

I Tlie captain cauio and looked, and said he saw 
I nothing at all. 

“ Tlio fly ; the fly 1” cried the surgeon. 

“Yes, 1 tee one of tliem ha.s heoti biting hiiii; 
for there’s a little blood trickling. I’oor fellow.” 

“A dead man can’t lileed from the small veins 
■ in his skin,” said the man of ait. “Ho is 
alive, captain, he is alive, as sure as we stand 
here, and God’s ahnie. That httlo insect was 
wiser than us ; he is alive.” 

" Jackson, don’t trifle with me, or f’ll hang you 
at the yard-arm. God bloss yon. Jackson. Is it 
really possible ? B-itn some of you, get a mirror, 
I have heard that is a test.” 

“Mirror bt hanged. Doctor Ely knows his 
business.” 

I tVll was now flutter and bustle : and various 
I atlorapls were m.ade to resuscitate David, but all 
j in vain. At last the surgeon had an idea. “This 
i, mun was never drowned at all,” said ho: “ I am 


sure of it. This is catalcpby. Ho may lie tliis 
way for a week. But dead he is not. I’ll try 
the douche.” David was then by his orders 
stripped, and carried to a place where they 
could turn a watercook on him from a height: 
and the surgeon had soon tlie happiness of point¬ 
ing out to the captain a slight blush on David’s i 
skin in parts, caused by the falling water. All 
doubt ceased with this: the only fear was lest 
they should shake out the trembling life b.^rough 
usage. They laid him on his jtoraach, and with 
a bellows and pipe so acted on the lungs, that \ 
at last a genuine sigh issued from the patient’s ! 
bicast. Then they put him iu a waiTO bed, and ji 
apjilicd stiifiulanlsi .and by slow- degrees the 
eyelids began to wink, the eyes to look more I 
mellow, the respiration to streiigt.beii, the heart i 
to beat : “Ikilience, now,” said the surgeon; jl 
“ p.atieiiee, and lot s of air.” ' 

Patience 11 as rewarded. Just four hours after f 
l.be. first treatment, a voice, faint but calm and ], 
genial, issued from the bed on their .•ustonished j 
ears, “ Good moniing I o you all.” |: 

They kept very gniet. In about five ininntes ■ 
more the voice broke out again, e;dm and ! 
sonorous. I; 

“ 'WuilJili ns 3IT MONET ? MT FOEiKTEEN TllOlt- ! 
SAXTirOl'NES.” il 

I'licsc wolds set them all looking at one | 
anollier; aud very miicli puzzled the surgeon. | 
they were delhcred with such sobriety aud con- i 
viotion. “Caiilain,” he ivliispered, “ask him if J 
he know.s you.” 

“David," sa.d the captain kindly, “do you 
knoll me ?” ' 

D.ivid looked .at liim e.anicstly, and his old ! 
kinilly smile hiokcout. “ Knowje, ledog,” .■•aid ; 
lie, “wliyyon are my eousinJ-iegiiiald. Aiidhovv i. 
came you into iliis thiindeiing B.'iiikP I luipe ' 
you have got no money here. Wm o laud sharks 1” 

“'iVe are not in a Dank, David; wo are (m | 
fio.ird my ship.” j 

“ The deuce w o are. But w here’s iiiy money P’’ j 
“ Uli, we’ll talk about that hy-aud-by.” i 

Ttic surgeon slopped fonvaid aud said sooth¬ 
ingly, “Y’ouhave been very ill, sir. You have 
liad a fit.” 

“ T believe you arc rigiii,” said David thought¬ 
fully. 

“ Will you allow me to examine your eye ?” | 

“ Certainly, doctor.” i 

The surgeon examined David’s eye with his i 
thumb aud finger; and then looked into it to sec 
how the pupil dilai.cd and contracted. 

He nibbed Ids hands after this examination ; 
“More good news, captain!” then lowering hi.s 
voice, “ i'ovT friend is as sane as 1 am.” , 

The surgeon was rigid,. A shock had brought 
b.".e,k the reason a shock bad taken away. But 
how or why I know no more than the oliild un¬ 
born. Tile surgeon wrote a learned paper, and 
explained the whole most ingeniously. 1 don’t 
believe one word of his explanation, aud can’t 
better it, so confine myself to the phenomena. 
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Boinsnow sane, the botmilary-traU of his memory 
was shifted. He remcraberod his whole life up 
to his demanding liis eash back of Kiehard 
Hardie: and there his reawakened mind stopped 
dead short. Being asked if he knew William 
T^hompson, he said, “Yes, perfectly. The man 
was a foretopinan on board the Agra, and rather 
a smart hmid. The ship being agi-oimd, he came 
out to sea on a piano: but we cut tlic hawser, 
and he got safe ashore.” Ilis recovered reason 
rejected with contempt as an idle dream all that 
had happened while that reason was in defect. 
The liist idicnomcna f have to record were bodily; 
one was noted by Mr. Georgic Wl|jtc in these 
terms; “Billy’s eyes used to be like a seal’s: but 
now he is a great gentleman they are like yours 
and mine.” The olher was more singular: with 
his recovered reason came his first grey hair, 
and in one fortnight it u.is all as uliitc as 
snow. 

lie remained a fori night on bmrd 11 e Vultiue, 
beloved by high and low. He, walked the (|uartor- 
deck in the dress of a private geiitlcin.an, bill 
looking like an admiral. The sailors touched 
their hats to him with a strange mixture of 
venenation and jocoseness. They called him 
among themselvCH Commodore Billy. He w.as 
supplied with funds by Keginald, and put on 
board a merchant ship bound for England. lie 
landed, and went straight to Barkiiiglon. There 
he heard his fauiily were in Loudon. He. came 
back 1o liomloii, .and sought them, a friend told 
him of Green; he weld to liim, and of course 
Green saw directly who he u.is Hut able men 
don’t cut liusmess short ; he giave.Iy aceejiied 
David’.seomniissioiiloliiid liiaiAi’'s. Dodd Find- 
inglumso eoulideul,Daini asked him if lielhoaghl 
lie could find Kielmid llardie, or Ins clcik, Noah 
Kkinuer; both of wluaii bad levanted fnnu JJaik- 
ingloii. Giecii, viliow.is on a hot scent as to 
Skinner, deiiiurclj acoepted botli coimiiis.sious ; 
and apjioiuted David So meet him at a eortaiii 
place at six. 

lie came; he loiaid Green's man, who look 
him up-slairs, and there was that excited gi-oup 
determining the ownership of the receipt. 

Now to David that receipt was a thing of 
yesterday. “Jt is mine,'’ said he. They all 
turned to look at this man, \i itli sober passionless 
voice, and hair of snow. A keen cry from .Tulin’s 
heart made every heart I here quiver, and iii a 
inomciit she was clinging and sobhmg cm lier 
father’s neck. Edward qould only get his liaiul 
and jiress and kiss it. liistnicl told them Jleaioii 
liad given them their father back mind and all. 

Ere the joy and the emotion had c.alined them¬ 
selves, Alfred Haydic stepped out and ran like a 
deeeto Bombroke-streel, 

Those who were so strangely reunited could 
not part for a long time, even to go down tlic 
stairs one by one. 

David was the first to recover his composure; 
indeed, great tranquillity of spirit had ever since 
Ins cure been a rcmarkablp characteristic of this 
man’s nature. His passihg maiiih seemed to , 


Imvo burnt out 'all liis impetuosity, leaving him 
singularly sober, calm, and ^If-goTOmedi 

Mr. Compton twik the money and the will, 
and promised the executrix Skinner shotdd be 
decently interred and all Ids debts paid out of 
the estate. He would look in at 00 by-and-by. 

Ami now a bapyiy party wendod tlioir way 
towards Pem broke-street. 

Bat Alfred was beforehand with tbom; lie went 
boldly up the stairs, and actually surprised-Mrs. 
Dodd and Sampson together. 

At sight of him she rose, made him a low 
curlsey, and beat a retrqat. Ho whipped to the 
door, and set bis back against it. “No,” said 
he, saucily. 

She drew back astonished, and the colour 
mounted in her pale face. “ What, sir, would 
you detain me by force 

“And no mistake,'’ said the aiidacioa.s boy. 

“ Hom else can I detain jou'f when yon hate me 
so She began to iieep into his sparkling eyes 
U) see the reason of Ibis si range eonduel. 

“ C’w.ay I’rom (he door, ye viigabiii,'’ said 
Sainpsim. 

“No, no, my friend,” said Mrs. Dodd, trem¬ 
bling, and still peering into bis sparkling eyes. 
“-Mr. Alfred llardie is agenlleiii.an.atall events: 
he would not take this liberty wilh me, unless 
he bad some excuse for it.” 

“ You are woudcrfully .shrewd, raamm.a," said 
Alfred, admiringly. “The excuse is 1 don’t liato 
you as you bate me ; and I am i ery happy.” 

“ Why do you c.ali me ni.amma to-day ? Oh 
doelor, he calls me niamina.” 

“ Tb’ iiuclaeious vagabin.” 

, “ Xo, no, 1 e.miiot think be would c;ill me that 
iiiih’ss be had some good news for us both?” 

“ Wliiit good news eaii lie have, except that 
Ins trial IS goin’ well, .and .lou don't c.trc for 
tlial.” 

“ Oh, !iow can you say so ? I care for all that j 
cmieeriis him : he would not come hero to i 
insult my misery with his happiness. He is I 
noble, he is generous, with all his faulls. Kow I 
dare you call me mamma, sir ! Call it mo again, j 
iiiy dear child ; because then I sh.all hmtff you | 
arc eoiiie to save my heart from breaking.” Anil t 
with this, the tnilh must bo told, the stately i 
Mrs. Dodd did fawn upon Alfred with palms ;l 
Old sirol died and piteous eves, and all the cajoling ;; 
arts of her sex. jj 

“Give me a kiss tlieii, mamma,” said the j; 
imimdent boy, “and I eV// tel! jou a litllo bit I 
of good news.” 

She paid tlic required tribute wilh semle 
Imiiiility and readiness 

“ Well tlieii,” said Alfred, .and was just going la 
tell her all, but caught sight of Sampson manng > 
the most expressive paid omime ^to him to be 
cautious. “Well,” said he, “1 have seen a | 
sailor.” j 

“Ah!” ^ _ ; 

“ And he is sure Mr. Dodd is alive.” | 

JVfrs. Dodd lifted her haud.s to Heaven but j 
could not speak. “In tact,” said Alfred, hesitat- I 
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ins (for he wBs a wretched hand at a fib), “he 
saw him not a fortnight ago, on board ship. But 
that is not all, mamma, the sailor says he has bis 
reason.” 

• Mrs. Dodd sank on her knees, and said no 
word to man, but many to the giver of all good. 
When she arose she said to Alfred, “Bring tlus 
sailor to me. I must speak with him directly.” 

Alfred coloured. “I don’t know where to 
find him just now.” 

“Oh, iddeed,” said Mrs. Dodd quietly : and 
this excited her suspicion; and from that 
moment the cunning creature lay in wait for 
Master Alfred. She plied him with questions, 
and he got more and more puzzled how to 
sustain his story. At last, by way of bursting 
out of bis own net, he said, “But 1 ^ sorry to 

* say his hair has turned white. But perhaps you 
i won’t mind that.” 

“And he hadn’t a grey hair.” 

“ It is not grey, like the doctor’s; it is white as 
the driven snow.” 

Mrs. Dodd sighed; then suddenly tuniing on 
Alfred, asked him, “ Did the saiior tell you that P’ 

He hesitated a moment and was lost. 

“You have seen him,” she screamed; “iic is 
in London : he is in the house. I feel him near 
me and she went into something very like 
liystcrics. Alfred was alarmed, and whispered the 
truth. The doctor sent him off to meet them, .aud 
recommended caution; her nerves were in such a 
slate a violent shock, even of happiness, might 
kill her. 

Thus warned, .Tolia came into the room alone, 
and while Dr. Sampson -W'as inculcating self- 
restraint for her own sake, she listened with a 
superior smile, and took quite a different line. 

I “Mamma,” said she, “he is in the town: but 1 
j daze, not bring bim here till you arc composed: 

I his reason is restored; but his nerves are not so 
I strong as they were: now, if you agitate yoiir- 
[ self you will agitate him, and will do him a 
I serious mischief.” 

This crafty speech produced an incredible 
effect on Mrs. Dodd. It calmed her directly: 

1 or rather her great love gave her strength to bo 
j calm. “ I will not be such a wretch,” she said. 

I “ See, I am composed, quite composed. Bring 
j me my darling, and jou shall see how good I 
-will be : there now, Julia, see how calm I am, 
quite calm. What, have I borne so much misery, 

' with Heaven’s help, and do you think I caimot 
I boar this great happiness, for my dear darling’s 
; sake?” 

; On this they proposed she should retire to her 

i room, and they would go for David, 
i “ Think over the meeting, dear, dear mamma,” 

• said Julia, “and then you will behave well for 
i i his sake, who was lost to us and is found.” 

I Husband anfci wife met alone in Mrs. Dodd’s 
1 room. No eye, even of the children, ventured to 
witness a scene so strange, so sacred. Wc may 
try and imagine that meeting; but few of us 
I can conceive it by the light of our narrow cx- 
' periencc. Yet one or two there may be; tlie 

I ‘ ' 


world is so wide, and the adventures and emotions 
of our race so many. 

One by one all were had up to that sacred 
room to talk to the happy pair. They found ' 
David seated calmly at lus wife’s feet, W soft 
hand laid on his white hair, lest he should leave 
her again; and they told him all the sorrow I 
behind them ; and be genial, and kindly as ever, 
told them all the happiness before them. He ' 
•spoke like the master of the house, the father of 
the family, the friend of them all. 

But with all his goodness he was sternly 
resolved to have his 14,000/. out of Richard 
I larJie. Ho had aninterview with Mr. Compton 
that VC 17 night, and the lawyer wrote a letter to 
Mr. Uardic, saying nothing about the death of i 
Skinner, but saying that his client. Captain Dodd, I 
had recovered from Noah Skinner the receipt No. | 
17 for 14,010/. 12s. 6 d., and he was instructed to 1 
sue, for it unless repaid immediately. He added i 
Captain Dodd was mercifully restored, and | 
remembered distinctly every particular of the | 
transaction. 

They all tlmngbt in their innocenec that 1 
Ilardie r. Hardie was now at an end. Captain I 
l)ocld could prove Alfred’s soi-disant illusion to I 
1)0 the simple truth. But Compton lot them , 
know that this evidence had como too late. < 
“ B' hat, may we not get np and say here is papa, I 
and it is all true ?” cried Jnli.a, indignant. I 

“No, Miss Dodd, certainly not; our ease is ! 
closed.” 1 

“ But suppose I insist on doing it ?” I 

“Then you will he put out of court. Miss ■ 
Dodd.” I 

“Much I care, Mr. Comi)iou.” 

ITc smiled, but convinced them. ! 

IVcll Ihcu they would all go as spectators, and I 
pray that justice might prevail. 1 

Tiioy (lid go: and all sat togclhcr to hear a i 
mailer [.uzzlcd over, which had David come one ! 
day cailier he would have .set at rest for over. | 

Dick Ahsolom was put in to prove that Alficd j 
had put tw’o sovereigns onihe stumps for him to j 
howl if he could; and after him t he defendant, Mr. 
Thomas Hardie, a mild, benevolent, weak, gentle¬ 
man was put into the box, and swore the boy’s 
father had come to him with story after story 
of the plautifPs madness, and the trouble it 
would get him into ■■ and so he had done for the 
best. His simplicity was manifesi, and Saunders 
worked it ably. When Colt got hold of him, and 
badgered him, he sliowefl something more than 
simplicity. He stuttered, ho contradicted liim- 
self, he i)erspired, he all but wept- 
Colt.—Are you sure you bad 110 spite against i 
him? 

Deft—No. « 

Colt.—You are not sure, eh ? ! 

This candid interprelatiouofhiswordsknocked ; 

him stuxiid. lie made no reply, but looked ; 
utterly flabbergasted. | 

Colt.—Did lie not provoke you? Did he not 
call you an idiot? ' •' j 
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Left.—He rniglit. 

Colt (satirically). — Of course ko might, 
j (Lar^hter). But did he ? - ■ 

I Deft, (plucking up a little spirit).—No. He 
j called me Sow Tommy. 
i This rerelation, and the singular appropriate- 
j itess of the nickname, were so highly relished by 
I an intelligent audicnee, that it was a long time be- 
i fore the trial could go on for roars. The plain¬ 
tiff’s ringing laugh was heard among the rest. 
The cross-examination proceeded in this style 
i till the defendant began to drivel at the mouth a 
j little. At last, after a straggle, he said, with a 

I piteous whine, that he eould not help it: he 

j haled signing his name; somcmisthief always 
I came of it s but this time he had no option. 

I “No option?” said Colt. “What do you 
: moan P” 

j And with one or two more iunis of the screw, 

I out came this astounding revelation : 

“Richard said if I didn’t put TalT in one, hi 
would iiut me in one.” 
i I The Judge.—In one what ? 

:| Deft, (weeping bitterly).—In one uiadiiouso, 
i my lord. 

,| In the peal that followed this anuoimcoincnl, 

II Colt sat clown grinning. Saunders rose .smiling. 

.1 “1 am much obliged to the leai ned eoniiscl for 
I making my case,” said he : “1 need nol prolong 

. I the sufferings of the innoocul. You can go down, 

I Mr. Uardie.” 

;| 'Die Judge.—Have you any defeuee !o this 

1 action ? 

'j “Ceitainly, my lord.” 

‘ “ Do J ou call Richard Ilardie ? ’ 

’ “No, my lord.” 

. I “Then yon had 'oeilcr conlino jour.seU'1 1 the 

I question of damages.” 

; The sturdy Samiders would nut lake llie hiiil: 

ho rciiUcd upon the whole ca.se, and I'oughi hard 
j for a verdict. 'The line he took was hold; he 
i dcseribed Richard Ilardie as a man wliu had 
' acquired a complete power over ins weaker 
ij brother: and had not only iiersuailed him by 
,! statements, hut even compelled him by threats, 

! j to do what lie believed would he the salvation of 
his nephew. YVill you imiialc the learned 
I couirsel’s cruelty ? Will you strike a child ? In 
! short, he made a powerful appeal to their pity, 

; I 'while pretending to address their judgment s. 

;! Then Coll rose like a tower, and assnnuiig the 
d verdict as ccitaiii, asked the jury for Iieavy 
■ ! damages. He contrasted poworl'nlly the defeiid- 
; I ant’s paltry claim to piTy with the anguisli the 
ij plaintiff had undergone. 11c drew the wedding 
party, the insuit to tlic bride, the despair of the 
kidnapped bridegroom; he lashed the whole 
gaag of conspiralors concerned in the crime, re¬ 
gretted that they could o»ly make one of idl 
these villains smart, but hinted that Ricliard 
and Thomas Hardie were in one boat, and that 
heavy damages inflicted ou Thomas would find 
the darker culprit out. lie rapped out Mr. 
Cowper’s lines ou libert;^ aud they wore new to 
tire jury, though to noboi^ else: he w arned them 


th^ all our liberties depended on them. “In 
vain,” said he, “ have we beheaded one’ tymnt, 
and banished another, to secure those liberties, 
if men arc to be allowed to send away their own 
flesh and blood into the worst of all prisons for 
life and not smart for it, in those himentably few 
cases in which the law finds them out and lays 
bold of them.” But it would task my abilities to 
the utmost, and occupy more time than, is left 
me, to do anything like justice to the fluent fiery 
eloquence of Colt, Q C, when he got a great 
chance like this. Tonal, fulgnrat, et raihdis 
eloqueniiaifluotibusounclaproruit et proturbat. 
Bursts of applause, tliat neither crier nor judge 
could suppress, bore witness to the deep indig¬ 
nation Britons feel when their hard-eamed liber¬ 
ties are tampered with by power or fraud, in 
defiance of law; and when he sat down, the jury 
wore rc.ady to flyout at him with 5000/. in hand. 

Then rose the passionless voice of “justice ac- 
euiding to law.” 1 wish 1 could give the very 
words. The following is the effect as./ under¬ 
stood it. Lawjcrs forgive deCeicucies ! 

“ This is an important, but not a dillicult case. 
The iilaiutilf sues the defendant under the law 
of England for falsely imprisoning liim in a mad- 
hou.se. The impnsonmenfr is admitted, and the 
sufferings of the plaintiff not disputed. The 
(luestiou i.s, whetlier he w-as insane at (lie time 
of the act? Now, 1 must tell you, that hi, a 
ca.se of tills kind, it lies upon the defendant to 
II rove I he plamtill'’s insanily, rather than on Ike 
lilamtiff to prove, his own sauilj. lias the 
defendant overcome this diflieultj ? Wo have 
had from him licarsay and conjcetuies of re- 
speelable pci’sons, but very hi lie evidence. 
Jliusiou is the he,sl pioof of iiisauiiy : aud a 
seiious endeavour was cerlaiuly made to fasten 
an illusion on the pluiiililf about a sum of 14,0()0/. 
J’lut the ))rool' was very weak, and went partly 
ou all asbumplioii that all error is huliuciuatiou; 
this IS illusory, aud wouhl, if aotoil on, set one 
half (he kingdom imprisom'ng the other half; 
■and after all, t hoy did not quite iirove that the 
plaiutilf was in error. 'They advanced no unde¬ 
niable proof that Mr. Richard Ilardie has not 
embezzled this 1-1,(XX)/. 1 don’t say it was proved 
on the otlier hand that lie did embezzle that 
smn. Richard Ilardie suing Alfred Ilardie for 
libel on this evidence might possibly oblain a 
vcfdict: for then the burden of proof would he 
on Alfred Ilardie: but here it lies on those who 
say he is iu.sanc. The fact iqipears to be that 
I lie iilaiuliff imbibed a reasonable suspicion of bis 
ovviifather’siutcgrity; it was a suspicion foimded 
on evidence ; imperfect, imlecd, but of a high 
charucter as far as it went. There was a letter 
from Captain Diidd to ills family, aiiuouncmg 1]^ 
return with ld,000/. npou liini, aud, while as yet 
mnawarc of Ibis letter, I he plaintiff lieard David 
Dodd accuse Richard Ilardie of possessing im¬ 
properly 11,000/., the identical sum. At least, 
he swears to this, aud as Richard Ilardie was 
not called to contradict lum, yon are at liberty to 
shppose that Richard Hardie could not contra- 
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diet him on oath. Here, then, true or false, was 
a r^onal suspicioa; and pei-y man has a right, 
to a rational snspicioir of his neighbour, and ev^ 
to utter it within due limits: and, if ho overstep 
-those, (he party slandered has his legal remedy; 
and, if he omits Ids legal remedy, and makes an 
attempt of doubtful legality not to confute but 
to stifle the vcuoeof reasonable suspicion, shrewd 
men will suspect all the more. But then comes 
a distinct and respectuhlc kind of evidence for 
the defendant; he m-ges that the plaintill’ was 
going to sign away hiy property to his wife’s 
relations. Now, this was proved, and a draft, 
of the deed put in and sworn to. This 
taken singly, has a very extraordinary look: 
still, 3 'ou must consider the plaintjfl'’s reasonable 
shspicion that money belonging to the Dodds 
had passed irregularly to tlie Hardies, and then 
the wonder is much diiuinislicd. Young and 
noble minds have in every age done these 
generous, self-denying, and delicate acts. The 
older we get, the. less likely wc arc to be incar¬ 
cerated for a crime of this character. But wc 
are not to imprison youth and chlv;ilry becan>.e 
we have ontgiown them. To go from yiartioiilars 
to generals, the defendant, on whom ihc ])rool' 
lies, has advanced hearsay and eimjeclure, and 
not put their originators into the box. And tlie 
plaintifl', on whom tiie yiroof does not he, has 
advanced an overpow enug .ainoimt of e\ ideuce 
. that he was sane -at I he t imc of Ins mcarccratioii: 

• this was proved to demonstration by filends, 
j strangers, and by himself.” Here tlic judge aim- 
1 lysed the testimony of sevei.d of the piaintiff s 
j witnesses. 

1 “ As to the parties tiioinsolves, it is curious 

j how they imper.sonated, so to .speak, their re- 
' spective lines of ai'gument. The reprcsenla- 
j tivc of endence and .sound rcasomng,. though 
1 aoeused of insanity, was clear, precise, frank, 
j rational, and dignified in the wiluess-box. The 
]j party who relied on hearsay and oonjeciure, 
:l was as feeble as they are ; he was almos! 

! imbecile, as you observed; and looking at Ijotli. 
I parties, it seems monsfious that the iilaiutilf 
1 should be the one confined as a lunatic, and 
I the defendant allowed to run wild mid lock 
up his iutcUeetnal superiors, if he means to 
look them all up, who is safe? (Laughter.) 
The only serious (;uestioii, 1 apprelieuil, is 
i on what basis the damages ought to he assessed. 

The plaintiff’s counsel has m.ide a pow'crful ap- 
I peal to your passions, and ciills for venaeauec. 

I Now 1 must tel; you you luivc no right to make 
Ij youtsolvcs minislors of veugeaiieu, nor even to 
jl punish the defendant in a suit, of the kind; still 
l| less ought you to strike the defendant harder than 
yjn otherwise would, in the vague hope of 
j 1 hitting indirectly the true mover of the defendant 
i and the other Ymppets. Let me soiemuly warn 
you against that unfortunate suggestion of tho 
learned counsel’s. If the plaintiff wants ven¬ 
geance, the criminal law oilers it. After heno- 
I fiting by your verdict, he can still indict the guilty 
I party or parties. Jileanwhilo he comes /ure, not 


far vengeance, but for oompcnsaticai, and resto¬ 
ration to that society which ho is every way 
fitted to adorn. More,than this—and all our 
sympatliies—it is not fornstp give him. But. 
then the defendant’s counsel went too far the 
other way. His client, he says, is next dom- to an 
idiot, and so, forsooth, his purse must be spawd 
entirely. This is all very well it it could be done 
without ignoring the plaintifl'and his just claim to 
eompensatioii. If (he defendant, instead of being 
weak-minded, were an idiot or g lunatic, it would 
protect liim from punishment as a felon, but not 
for damages in a suit. A sane man is not to be 
falsely imprisoned by a lunatic without full oom- 
ppiisiition horn the lunatic or his estate; a 
fortiori, he is not lu be so imprisoned by a mere 
I'ooi withoul just corapensafion. Supposing your 
veulicL (hen to bo for the plaint iff, 1 think viii- | 
(lictive damages would bo unfair on this-feeble i 
defendant, who has acted reoklessl.v, but under ; 
an error, and wil.hout malice or bad faith. On I 
the other hand, nominal or even unsubstantial j 
damages would he unjust to the plaiutiff, and ; 
perli.-ips leave in some minds a doubt 1 am sure 
you do not cntcrlaiii. as to the plaintiff's tierfect ! 
sandy diirin.g the whole yieriod of iim life.” I 

.Ys soon as ins Jordslui. had ended, the foreman ; 
oftiiejiu-y said tkcir minus were iiuite made 111 ) j! 
Ion S' ago. 11 

Si-leiiet; in the court. i i 

YVe find for the plaintiff, with damages t hree d 
ilioiisaud live hundred iinunds. j i 

The verdict was reeeit ed with some surprise j) 
by the judge, and all the, lawyers, except Mr. 
Colt, and by tlie people with acclamation; in the I 
midst, ol wliieli Mr. CoH amiounced that tlie ! 
Iilaint ill' had just gamed his first class at 0.xforu. I 
” 1 v,i,di him joy,"’ said the judge. j, 

eiiviinii LViii. ” 

Tin; verdict was a thuiider-chiii to Richard i, 
llardie; he had promised Thomas to hoar him |i 
blameless. The Old Turks, into which he had | 
bought at 7~, we.re down to 71, aud that imiilicd |i 
a loss of five ilimisaiid pounds. On the top of I 
all this came Mr. Coniptou’s letter neatly copied ] 
by Cods. Bicliard Hardic was doubly and trebly ^ 
ruined. ! 

Then in his despair and hate he determined to i 
liaflle tliem all, ay, and sling the hearts of some '■ 
of I hern once more. ^ 

He would give Peggy- his last shilling; write a 
line ioRfred, another to Julia, as.suring them 
he had no money, aud they liad killed him; and 
with tliat leave lliein both Ibe solemn curse of a 
dying father, aud thou kill hunsolf. 

Not to be interrupted in.his plan, he tem¬ 
porised with Mr. Compton; ufrotc that, if ,the 
Jleeeipt was really |jgued by his agent, of course 
the loss must fall on liim; it was a large^ sum, 
but ho would sell out and do his best, in ten 
days from date. Witli this he went and bought 
a pistol, and at several chemists’ shops a little 
es.sential oil of almondsj his plan was to take the 
poison, and if it killea without jiain well and 

4 
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good; but, if it tortured liim, then ho would 
blow his brains out at once. 

He soon arranged his worldly affairs, and next 
day gave I’es®y his 500/., and told her she had 
better keep it for fear he should be arrested. He 
sent her on an errand to the other part of the 
! town: then with Ids poison and the pistol before 
' I him on the table, wrote a brief but emphatic 
* curse for his son, and Julia; and a Hue to Peggy 
I to thiuik her for her fidelity to one .so much 
I older than herself, and to advise her to take a 
I tohixocouist’s shop with his money: when he had 

I i done all this, he poured out the frag,ant poison 
i I ami tasted it. 

i I Ere ho could drink it, one of thoto iiuiduunos, 

I who are always interrupting a gentleman when 
. 1 he h.as important business on liand, eanie running 

i inwilli all manner of binall mtelligenoe. Mr. 

. j llardie pnt down the gl.rss, and gave him sliorl, 

II .‘iiilhm answers, in hopes he would tlmu go away 
I! .and let him proceed to business. Ami ai last 
i'; his visitor did rise and go. Mr. Hanlie, s.il down 
’ I with a sign of relief to his fragrant beverage' 

'; Doesn’t the door open, ami this bore ]ioke in his 
'■ head. “(Jli, I forgot toltll yon . tlieOhlTurks 
;i arc going up to-day, like a shot.” And with 
; 1 tills lie slammed the door again, and was oil'. 

'I At this (ho Clip began to ircinble, iiithereso- 
■j lute wridell’s hand. The Old Turks goiiig up ! 

He poured the poison b.ack into the pliial, ,uid 
I put it and the pistol, ami all the letiei.s, e.ii'el'ull,y 
into his poekcl, and look a cab to I he Oily, 
ij Till; ri'iKirt was true; there was an extraordi- 
1 1 nary movement in the Old Turks. The Suit an was 

ii about to pay a port inn of this loan, bcuu at six 
i I per cent; tliis had transpired, .and iil. lour o'eloek 
Ii llieTurkswcrequotedal J'.'k iir.llardieiTlnriied 
1 1 a gamer of 5(KX)/. inslend of a loser. And he 

I locked lip the means of de,a1li for I lie presoiil. 
ji Ami now an ordinary man would iiaie sold 
I i out, and got clear of the fatal t rap ; but 1 lies was 
I not an ordinary man : be. would not sell a bliai c 
I that day. In ilie afteinooii lliey rose to 7k. He 
I came home, unloaded Ids pistol, and made limi- 
I self some brandy-aiid-water, and with a grim 
I; smileflavonrod il with a fewdroiis of (he poison: 

I that was a delicious tumhler. The Turks went 
I up, up, up, to 82. Then he sold out, and cleared 
I 49,000/, and all in about ten day s. 
j With this revived the habits of his youth; no 
! more cheating ; nothing could excuse, that but 
j the dread of poverty. He went to Ids appoint- 
j incut with JMr. Compton ; asked to sec ibo Be- 
ecipf; said Tes; that was his form, and Skimicr’.s 
liandwritiugi; he had never personally received 
one farthing of the money; Kkmner had clearly 
embezzled it; but tliat did not matter; of 
coiivse. Captain Dodd must not lose his money. 
“&iiid your bill of costs in^ardie v. Hardic to 
JW, Mr. Compton,” said he, “ tliey shall not be 
taxed : yon have lost enough by mo already.” 

There was an idr of dignity and good faith 
about the man tluit imposed even on Compton, 
i And when Mr. llardie drew out the notes and 
j said, “ I should he. grateful if you would forgive i 


me the iuterosti; but for a great piece of good 
fortune on the Stock Exdiangc J could never 
have paid the whole principal,” he said warmly. 

“The intorcst should never be demanded 
through Mm." 

lie called in Colls, delivered up the lleceipt, 
and received the 14,01 W. 12s. Gd. from Mr. Hardie. 

O immortal Cash! You, like your great in¬ 
ventor, have a kmd of spirit as well as a body; 
and oil tills, not on yonr grosser part, depends 
your personal identity. So long as that survives, 
your body may bo recalled to its lawful owner 
from Heaven knows where. 

Mr. Compton nished to Pembroke-strect and 
put this hard, hard Cash in David Dodd’s hands 
oiioe more. 

Love ami Const aney had triumphed: and Julia 
and Alfred wore to be married and go down to 
Alkioii Villa to prepare it tor the whole party; 
tenants mi more: Alfred bad bonglit it. The 
ComiiHbsioucrs of Iraiiacy bad piotocted bis 
20,900/. zeiilously from tlie first: .and his trustees 
had now ]iaid the money over. 

Alfred, eoiisidled by Mrs. Dodd, wlm.se pel of 
pets he now wiib, as to the guests to be a.skcd to 
tlic wedding bicakfasl, suggested “none but the 
tried friends of our adversily.” 

“ Whiit nil exceilciil idea!” said Mrs. Dodd 
nan ely. 

Dr Saiup.snn being duly invited, iiskcd if he 
sboiilil bring bm Eiiiiilbion. 

This proposal puzzled all but Mi-b. Dodd. She 
was found liuialiiiig lieurlily in ii corner without 
any sound of huigliler. Doing delected and 
pointed out by Julia, .she said, W'llh a little cron, 
“ lie means his wife! Yes, ecrtaiuly, bring your 
Emulceiil”—pretemiuig lie had used that more 
elegant woid—“and 1 hen they will all .see liow 
well you can holiavc.” 

Accordingly he broiiglil a liidy, who was ab¬ 
surdly pretty to be the mother of several grown 
young ladies .and gciilleineu, and two shades 
more ijiiiet and placid than Mr.s. Dodd. She 
(liiietly had her chair idiiced by Dr. Sampson’s, 
and, whenever lie gotnaci, she put a hand gently 
on Ins shoulder, iitid by some mesmeric effect it 
moderated biin as Bcptuiie did the waves in the 
Aineid. She was such a mistress of this mes¬ 
meric art, that blie ciin'ied on n iiorfcct conversa¬ 
tion with her other neighbour, yet modulated her 
lion lord with a toucli of that comiiosiiig hand, 
in a pareutlicticid manner, and wJiile looking 
another way. 

This hand, soft as down, jet to all appearance 
irresistible, suppressed the great art of healing, 
vital chrouomfctry, the wrongs of inventors, 
the collnsions of medieme, the Mad Ox, and all 
but drawing-room tellies, at the very first symp¬ 
tom, and only just allowed the doctor to be the 
life and soul of the party. 

Julia aud Mrs. Dodd had a good cry at part¬ 
ing. Of course Alfred consoled them; reminded 
them it was only for a week, and carried off his 
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; lovely prize, wlio in the catnasc. soon dried her 
I eyes upon hi» shoulder. 

Then she applied to her new lord and master 
1 for infoimation, “Theywy that you and me 
j are one, now,” said she. 
i He told her triumphantly it was so. 
j “ Tlien from this moment you are Julius, and I 
I am Elftida,” said she. 

: “That is a bargain,” said he, aud sealed it on 

the sweet lips that were murmui ing Heaven so 
near him. 

In this sore-tried and now liappy pair the 
ardour of 1)0836881011 lasted long, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the sober but full fcUcily of conjugal 
love and high esteem combined. They were so 
I young and elastic, that past sorrows seemed but 
to give one zest more to the great draught of 
happiness they now drank day by day. Tliey all 
lived together at Albion Villa, thanks to Alfred. 
He was by nature combative, and bis warlike 
soul was roused at the oui-reut theory t liat you can¬ 
not be happy under the same roof with your w ife’s 
mother. “ That is eaut,” said he to Mrs. Dodd; 
“ let us you and I trample on it hand in hand.” 

“My child,” said poor Mrs. Dodd sorrow¬ 
fully, “everybody says a motlier-iii-I.iw in (be 
bouse bores a young geiitleiii.au sadly.” 

, “ If a young gentleiimn can't live liapjiy wifli 

;i i/on, mamin.a,” s.iid lie, kissing her, “ lie i.s a liKle 
;j snob, that is .all, and not lit to live at all. De- 
d IcTida est Cantilena! That means down with 
; Cant!” They did Ihe togctbei . and bcliohl 
eleven Ereiicli plays, with ilieic thirlj-lbrce 
; English adaptations, confuted to the cud of time, 
j Creatiiics so high-bred as Mis. Dodd iicvci- 
1 fidget one. There is a repose about them; tlicj 
i arc balm to all those they love, and blister lo 
I noue. Item, no stiaiiger could tell by ilr.s. 
j Dadd’s manner whether Edv, ard orAIl'ied was 
I her own sou. , 

I Oh, you happy little \illa! )ou were as like 
' i j'aradise as any mortal dweilbig e.iii be. A day 
I ‘ came, however, when your walls eoidd no longei 
i bold all the happy uimates. Julm pieseiiied 
i Alfred with a lovely boy: ciiler nurses, aud the 
j villa show cd symptoms of bursting. Two mouths 
! more, aud Alfred and bis wife aud hoy over- 
j fiowod into the next villa. It was but twenty 
I yards off; aud there was a double reason for 
I the migration. As often luippeus after a long 
' separation. Heaven bestowed on Captain ami 
^ Mrs. Dodd another mfaut to ploy :d)out their 
I knees at present, and help them grow younger 
'I instead of older: for tender parents begin life 
I j ag,am with their children. 

The boys were nearly of a size, tliongh the 
! nephew was a month or two older tlnui his uncle, 
a relationship that was early impressed on their 
young minds, and caused those who heard their 
prattle many * hearty laugh. 

“ Mrs. Dodd,” said a lady, “ I couldn’t tell by 
your manner which is yours and which is jnur 
iaughtei’s.” 

“ 11 liy they ate both mine,” said Mrs. Dodd 
piteously. 


As 3 'ears tolled on Dr. Sampson made many 
converts at home and abread. The foreign ones 
acknowledged their obligations. The leading 
London physicians managed more skilfully; they 
came into his ideas, and bit by bit reversed their 
whole practice, and, twenty years after Sampson, 
began to strengthen the invalid at*cmce, insteSd 
of first prostrating him, and so causing either 
long sickness or sudden death. But, with all 
this, they disowned their forerunner, and still 
called him a quack while adopting his quackery. 
This dishonesty led them into difiioulties. To i 
hide that their whole practice in medicine was ]! 
reversed on better iiformatim, they w'cnt from I i 
shutllc to shuffle, till at last they I'eached that !j 
climax of fatuity aud egotism— The type of \ 
DISEASE IS changed. I 

Xalura mutator, non nos mutamur. ' 

0, mutable Nature aud immutable doctors 1 '! 

0, uiislable Omniscience, and infallible Ne- j 
science! i 

The former may err; the latter never—in its ! 
own o))iuioii. 

At this rate, draining the weak of their life- 1 
blood was the right thing in Cervantes’s d.iy: \ 

and when lie oh.scrved that it killed men like 
shcej), ami said so, snh tit. S.iiigrado, he was con- ' 
foumliiig his own age with an ago to come throe 
himdrcd years later, in which coming ago deplc- I 
tioii was going 1 o be wrong. 

Molicrc—in lushing the whole scholastic s.vs- ; 
teiii of lancet, purge, and blister as one of , 
slaughter—committed the same eiroi : mistook I 
his century for one to come. 

And Sampson, thirly years ago, sang the same ! 
1 uiie, and mistook his inllainmaiory general ion for ! 
the cool generation unborn. In short, it is the ! 
dialaoleiibtic of a certain blunder called genius 
to see things too far m advaiioe. The surest 
way to avoid tliis is not lo see llieni at all; hut 
go blindly by the cant of the hour. Kacc mou- ' 
tonmero, va! 

Sampson was indignant at finding tlicse gentry, i 

after denouncing him for years as a quack, wei c i 
liilfering his .system, j'ct still reviling linn. He ' 
wmut m a towering jiassion, aud lashed them by ' 
tongue and pen : told them they were his sub- i 
tractors now as well as detractors, asked them ■ 
iiow it happened that in countries whore there is | 
no Sampson the type of disease renniius nn- i 
changed, depletion is the practice, and death the j 
result, as it w'as in every age t i 

No man, however slout, can help being deeply i 
wounded when he sees liis ideas stolen, yet their • | 
author and publisher disowned. Jlany men’s ■ 
hc.arls have been broken by this : hut I doubt j 
wlietlicr they were ically great?men. , , 

Don’t tell me Lillipul ever really kills Brob- 1 
diugiiab. Except of course when Brobdiiignab \ 
takes medical advice of Lilliput. j 

Dr. Sampson had three shields against sub- I 
traction, detraction, and all the wrongs inventors i 
endure; to wil. a cholonc Icmyicv, a keen sense 1 
of humour, and a gdbd wife. He storms aud 
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' rages at his detracting pupils; but ends with 
I roars of laughter at their impudence. I am told 
I he still hopes to meet with justice some day, and 
I to give justice a chance, he goes to bed at ten, 

I for, says he, 

I * Jinny ns, jinny ns, 

I Take care of your carcase, 

j and expliiins that no genius over lived to ninety 
without being appreciated, 
j “ If Chatterton and Keats had attended to tliis, 

1 they would have been all right. If James Watt 
I had died at fifty ho would have boon all wrong ; 
for at fifty he was a failure : so was the painter 
Ett.v, th’ English Tishiu.” And tSen he accu¬ 
mulates examples. 

His last distich bearing ott Hard Cash is worth 
recording. “ Miss Juice,” said he, ” y’ arc goen to 
maerry iiit’ a strange family— 

Where tU’ ijjit puts the jinny us 
la—til a niadhus,” 

which, like most of the droll things this man 
said, was true: for Soft Tommy and Alfred were 
the two intellectual extremes of the whole tribe 
of Hardies. 

: Mrs. Are.hbold. disappointed botli in love ami 

revenge, reposed her undcrslanding and soothed 
; her mind with Frank Beverley luid opium This 
; soon made the former deep in love with tier, and 
his iiitejlecl grew hy contact Willi hers. But one 
I day news came from Australia f liat her liusiriiiil 
■i w.as dead. Now, iicrliaps 1 shall surprise llie 
! reader if T tell him that this Edith Arelihokl 
■' began her wedded life a good, oonfidiug, loving, 
j faithful woirian. Yet so it was : llieuniil.lerahle 
I blackguard she had married, lie it was who 
I laboured to spoil her character, and succeeded 
' at last, and drove her, unwilling at first, toother 
men. The. new’s of his death was hkc a slioncr- 
|1 hath; it roused her. She look eouusol willi 
. i herself, and lioiic revived in her strong head .mil 
j miserable heart. She told Frank, and w.alclied 
him like a liaw'k. Ho instaully fell on Ins knee^, 

I and implored her to marry him directly. She 
i gave him her hand and turned away, and shed 
; the most womanly tear that had blessed her for 
i years. “ 1 am not mad, you know,” .said poor 
i Frank ; “lam only a bit of a muff.” To make 
i a long story short, she exerted all her intelli- 
' genoe, and with her help Frank took mea.sure.s 
1 towards superseding his Commission of Lunacy. 

1 Now, m such a case, thp"Lord Chaneolloralways 
j examines the patient in person. What was the 
I consequence ? Instead of tlio vie.arious old Wolf, 

1 wlio had been devouring him at third imd foiirtli 
! h.and, Frank had two interviews with the Chan- 
I oellor himself: a learned, grave, upright geiitle- 
i man, who questihned him kmdly and shrewdly: 

and finding him to bo a young man of small iu- 
i telleclual grasp, hut not the least idiotic or mad, 
superseded his commission in defiance of liis 
greedy kinsfolk, and handed him his property. 
He married Edith Archbold, and she made him 
as happy as the day was }jmg. For the first year 
or two she treated his adoration with good- 
natured contempt; but, as j cars.roUed on, she be-1 


came more loving, and he moreknowing. They are 
now a happy pair, and all between her first honest 
love and this her last, seems to her a dream. 

So you see a female rake can be ameliorated 
by a loving husband, as well as a male rake by a 
loving wife. 

It sounds absurd, but that hlack-browed Jade 
is like 1o be one of the best wives asid mothers 
in England. But then, mind you, she had always 1 
—Brains. | 

I 

I don’t exactly know why Horace puts toge- I 
thor those two epithets, “just” and “tenacious I 
of purpose.” Forhaps he had observed they go i 
together. To bo honest, I am not clear whether ! 
this is so on the grand scale. But certainly | 
these two features did meet remarkably in one | 
of ray cliariielcrs—Alfred ITardic. The day the j 
hank broke, he had said he would pay the credi¬ 
tors. He now set to work to do it by degrees. I 
He got the names and addresses, lived on half his | 
income, and paid half away to those creditors: | 

he even asked Julia to Iry and find Maxlcy out, ; 
and do somelhiug for him. “But don’t let mo j 
see him,” said ho trembliug, “ for I could not 1 
answer for myself.” Maxlcy was known to be j 
cranky, hut harmlcs.s, and wandering about the \ 
eountry. Julia wrote to Mr. Green. | 

Alfreil’s w.is ail up-hill game ; but fortune I 
favours tin; ohsi in.ito as well as the hold. Olio j 
day, about four years aficr his marriage with i 
.lulia, being in London, he found a stalely 
figure at the eoviier of a street, holding out his 
hand for alms, too dignified to a.sh it except by 
that mule ami touching gesture. 

It was his lather. 

'i'lieii, as truly noble, natures must forgive the , 
fallen, Alfred was touched to the heart, and j 
IhoiighI of the days of his ehildhoocl, before > 
tcmptalioii came. “Father,” said he, “have | 
you come to tins ?” . ! 

“Y'es, Allied,” said Uiehard composedly: “I ! 
undertook loo nnuiy sjieoulations, especially in 
laud and houses; they seemed profitable at first 
too; but now 1 am entirely hampered ; if yon 
would but relieve mo of them, and give me a 
guinea a week to live on, 1 would forgive all your 
(Usohedionf comluct ” 

“ Come, home with me, sir,” said the young i 
man. ' 

He look him lo Barkington, hag and baggage; j 
and his good Christian wife received the old man : 
with delight; she had prayed day and night for ! 
this reconciliation. Finding his son .so warm, i 
and being liiinsolf as cool, Richard Itardie en- | 
trapped Alfred into an agreement, to board and j 
lodge him, and pay him a guinea every Saturday : 
at noon; in ret urn for tins Altred,was to manage ' 

Richard’s properly, and pocket the profliS„if 1 
any. Alfred assented; the old man chucil?4^.. 
his sou’s simplicity, and made him sign afcrm^'. 
agreement to that ell'eol. ^ t 

This done, he used to sit brooding and misewQfie 
nearly all the week till guinea lime came;'Spd , 
then brightened up a bit. One day Alfred sWit j 
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for an aroouritant to look after Ij^s father’s 
papers, and see if matters were really desperate. 

The accountant was not lonff at work, and 
told -Ufred the accounts were perfectly clear, 
and kept in the most admirable order. “The 
casii balance is 60,0001.,’’ said ho ; “ and many 
of (ho rents are due. It is an agent yon want, 
not an acoonntimt.’’ 

“ What are you talking about ? a balance of 
60,0001. ?’’ Alfred was stupiCled. 

The accountant, however, soon convinced him 
by the figures it was so. 

Alfred went with the good news to his father. 

His father went into a passion. “ That is one 
side of the account, jc fool,” said ho; “think 
of the rates, the taxes, the onl goings. Aou 
want to go from your bargain, and turn mo on 
the world; but I liave got you in black and 
white, tight, tight.’’ 

Then Alfred saw Ihe truth, and wondered at 
his past obluseness. 

His father was a monomaniac. 

He consulted Sampson, and Sampson told him 
to^inorease the old man’s comfoits on the sly, 
and pay him his guinea a week, “irsali you 
can do for him.’’ 

Then Alfred employed .an agent, and received 
a large iiieoine from liisfalher’s land and houses, 
and .another from his eoimols. The old gentle¬ 
man had purclnoscd westward of Hyde Park- 
square, and had bought with excellent judgment 
till liis mind gave way. But Alfred never spent a 
farthing of it. on himself, all he tookw.as for his 
father’s creditors. “All justice is good,” said 
he, “even wild jn.slice.” Rome of tbc.se un¬ 
happy creditors he found in the workhouse ; the 
Mis.scs liiiiiley that survived, were there, alas ! 
He 'paid Ihem their four thousand pounds, and 
restored them to society. The name of llardic 
began to rise .again from tlic dust. 

How, while Iliehard llardic .sat brooding and 
miserable, expocting utter ruin, .and only bright cu¬ 
ing up on guinea day, Julia had a protoge with 
Kfually false views, but more cbeeri'iil ones. It 
was an old man with a silver beard, and a 
machine with which he stamped leather into 
round pieces of silver, in his opinion. Nothing 
could have shaken that notion out of his mind. 
Julia confirmed it. She let it be kuowii that she, 
would always cash live pieces of louiid leather 
from Mr. Matthew’s mint per day, and ten on 
Friday, when working men arc poorest. 

She contrived tlus with diabolical, no, augelieal 
cmining, to save the old man from ridicule, and 
to do his soul much good. All souls were dear 
to her. What was the consequence ? He went 
about with his mint, and relieved poor people, 
and gratified his mania at the same lime. His 
face began to beam with benevolence, and inno¬ 
cent self-satisfaction. On lliobard Hardie’s all 
was cordage: and deep gloom sat on his ever- 
knitted brow. 

(X these two men which was the rich man,; 
he who had nothii^, yet thought he possessed 
cnou^ for himself and Ids neighbouis: ot he 


who rolled in wealth, and writhed under unagi- 
narj'poverty P 

()iio reflection more. Do not look to see Pro¬ 
vidence dash the cup of prosperity ftsom every 
dishonest hand; or you will often be disap¬ 
pointed; yet this, if you look closer, you slialf i 
often see; such a man holds the glittering cup 
tight, and neelar to the brim; but into that cup 
a shadowy hand squeezes somesubtJeingrexlieut, 
which turns lhat neelar to wormwood. 

Richard Hardic died, his end beiigf hastened 
by fear of poverty coining, like an armed man, j 
and his guinea a week going. Matthews met | 
with an aeeideni, and being impervious to pain, ! 
but subject to death, was laid beside bis poor i 
mistress in Rt. Anne's churchyard. Julia buried 1 1 
him, and bad a headstone put to his grave; and, 
when this was done, she took her husband to 
see it. On that stone was fresh carved the true 
name of the deceased, James Maxlcy.. j 

“ I have done what } ou told me,” said Julia | 
solemnly. | 

“T know il,” said Alfred softly. “I saw i 
who your Matthews was; hut I could uot | 

apeak of him, even to you. You have done ! 

right, iiiy good Cliri-.liau wife. T wish 1 was like ii 
yon. My lioor little Jenny!” ■ 11 

Iliehard Ilanlie’s jiaper.s were all in order; |j 
and among them an old will leaving 11,000/. to I i 
Edward Dodd. ]! 

On lliis being announced to Edward, lie re- il 
markiul that il w as a fraud. Alfred had been I! 
at him for a long time with oilers of money, and ' I 
failing these had lost his temper and forged a 
will, in his, Edward’s, favour. 

This se.andalous defence broke down. The I 
document was indisputable, and the magic sum ; 
was forced down Master Edward’s tliroat, nilly j 
willy. Thus rose the Hard Cash once more from | 
the grave. j 

All tills enabled the toiiaoious Alfred to carry j 
out a decply-clierishcd design. Hardie’.s late ' 
bank bad been made into a shop: but it be¬ 
longed io Mrs. Dodd; he bought it of her, 
and set lip the bank again, with Edward as 
iiiaiiagiiig partner. This ju.sl suited Edward, 
who sadly wanted employment. Hardie and Co. 
rose again, and soon wiped out the late disgraceful 
episode, and hooked on to the past centuries of 
honour and good credit. Ho creditor of llichird 
Hardic was left unpaid. Alfred went in for 
politics; stood for Barkiiigton, was defeated by 
seventeen: took it as a matter of course ; told 
Ills friends he liad never suocccdcd in anything 
at first; nor been beaten in the end; stood again, 
and became. M.P. for Barkington, whence to dis¬ 
lodge him I pity any one who tries. 

For a long time Mrs. Dodd was nervous, and 
used to wake with a start at night, and put out 
her liand to make sure David was uot lost again; 
hut this wore off. 

For years the anniversary of that fatal day, 
when he was brougbL,^ome on the strotoiier, 
came back to them all as a day of gloom: but 
that wore off. 
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Sometimes the happiness of her family seemed “ Ah, that I will!” said Jalia ;*aad caught up 
incredible toiler, remembering what they liad all the nearest brat, and kissed it. 
gone through. At first, their troubles wore too “ It wasn’t only being friends, mamma,” said 
terrible and recent to be discu-ssed. But cyen that Edward; “ it was our sticking together so.” 
wore off, and they could talk of it all; and things lu looking back on tlie story now ended, I 
“bitter at the time became pleasant to remember, inoline-to the some conclusion. Almost my fet 
One midsummer day they had all dined toge- word was that Mrs. podd and lier children were 
thcr ralher early at Albion Villa, and sat on the bosom friends; and rny last is to congratulate 
lawn with Mrs. Dodd’s boy and Julia’s boy and them that it was so. Think of theii- various trials 
girl playing about these ladies’ knees. Now after and temptations, and imagine what would liavo 
1 a little silence, Mrs. Dodd, who had been tllinking become of them if family love and unity had not 
quietly of many things, spoke to IIkiii all, and abounded! Tlicir little house wiis built on the 
said: “ If my children and J had njt been bosom .sure foundation of true family affection: and so 
i friends, wo never should have snivived tliat the winds of adversity descended, and the floods 
I terrible time wc have passed through, my dears, came, and burst upon that house, but could not j 
i Make friends of your children, my child.” ' prevail against it; it was founded on a reek. ! 

I 

! THU nxn oi' vijiv iiaud cash. i 


I NOTE. 

i The statements and oiukions or this Juhjin.ie generally, are, oe course, to re »e- 

; CEIVEI) A3 THE STATEMENTS ANO OTINIONS OF IIS CONDUCTOR. BUT THIS IS NOT SO, IN THE | 
! CASE OF A WORK OF FICTION FIRST PUliLlSHED IN THESE PAGES AS A SERIAL STORY, WITH THE i 
NAME OP AN EMINENT WRITER ATTACHED TO IT. VVilEN ONE OF MY LITERARY IIROTIIERS DOES ' 
ME TUB HONOUR TO UNDERTAKE SUCH A TASK, 1 HOLD THAT HE EXECUTES IT ON HIS OWN JERSONAL j 
I, RESPONSIlilLITY, AND FOR THE .SUSTAINMENT OP IIIS OWN REFUT.VTION ; AND 1 DO NOT CONSIDER j 
MYSELF AT LIBERTY TO EXERCISE THAT CONTROL OVER HIS TEXT WHICH I CLAIM AS TO OTHER 
I' CONTRIBUTIONS. I 

l! CHABIiES DICKENS. 

j! CHINA ORNAMENTS. _!ihe quantity of teas exported to Great Britain 

I - and the United States. 

! Let me glance tlirough the newspaper—the • I put the paper in my pocket aud turned 

; Nortli China Herald—lieforc taking a stroll out into the I own. Shanghai comsisls of two 

about Shanghai. The Herald is the weekly parts, the native city aud the foreign settio- 

orgiin of British and foreign oomiiicrcnd in- imnts. Tlie native city is surrounded by the 

I terests at that town. A leading article in it, usual wall, and coulaiiis about eight hundred 
I Headed with the motio “lmpartial,not Neutral” tlionsand inhabitants. TVithin it an; the Temple jl 
' —an account of a pio-nic in a temple on tlie of Coui'ucius, tho residences of the Yaoutj, or i 
i top of a mountain two tliousaud feet liigh— governor, and the principal civil aud militaiy I 
! Despatcli Number Twenty-eight, extracts from aulhorilies, together witli a sprinkling of lialls j 
text of Treaty—rig in your jih aud spanker and joss-houses, as the chief specimens of tows ! 
i booms, and top or brace up your lower aud top- arelutecture. The foreign selticinciits are on j 
I sad yards if you conlein plate safe anchoring in concessions of land made by the imperial | 

I the VVoosuug river. Extracis from tlie 'Tai-ping governmeut at dillereiit times. TJie Engl^ j 
I edition of the Bible—what like ?—“• Sliangti is by far tlie most flourisliing, tho llongo, or j 
I a fire, the Sun likewise is a lire, lienee Shangl i mercantile houses, being so many palaces of | 
i and the Sun have both come here! Respect commerce reared by British ingenuity. Tlie ■ 

! this !” And so we would, if we could understand nuiiibor of British trading vessels in tlie river is | 

I it. Eour-fifths of the paper is advertisement, greater, alsoj than those of all the other nations | 
j Every great Bntisli quack is heio, alive 0! pat together, 'riio American settlement is the 
Hero are our Kitten’s Cough Lozenges, aud favourite place of resort for Loafers of every 
r Hampshire Sauce. The Aocliiiiatisatioii So- colour, and bears no very good repute in oon- 
j oiety of Victoria, Australia, inserts a notice sequence. Shanghai is ml on one bank of the 
offering a reward of the value of one bun- river, there being nothing bat an iron foundry on 
dred pounds to any one who, within tlie eur- the other side except the soap-works aud a 
rent year, shall introduce the most valuable or cemetery. Tho Chinese city and tho English 
interesting aniiqal, bird, or ffsh, in sufficient and Ereuoh settlements are in Shanghai Broper, 
numbers to establish the breed. All persons tho American Concession, separated from them 
indebted to the estate of Sin-thae, deceased, are iiy the largo river-like cre.ek, i^ in Hong-que. 
requested to make immediate payment to T’zc- Here tlic creek is spanned by a long bideous- 
Tziou-Boo. Tliere follow some tea-chest looking looking bridge, hair wood, half bnek, built 
inscriptions, which represent the names uf the on piles driven deeply into the mud, and a toll 
trustees. Mr. Fasulblioyllabibhoy will in future of three cash—twenty casli being one penby j 
carry on business by himjelf, and authorises Ma- - 7 -is levied upon all Chinese of low degree, ex- 
hanied Ladha to sign his name by procuratioii. cept those who are in European service. The 
Here, too, is an Important statistical account of* Brit&h Consulate is at the foot of the English end 
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of the bridge. The Woosunj; varies in width 
here from one-half to thref-fourtbs of a mile; 
and, during the recent ineoisions of the Tai- 
pihgs, it was not an unusual sight to sec ten or 
a dozen dead bodies daily floating down to the 
sea I some of them headless, nearly all wanting a 
limb, and in two instances lashed back to back. 

In each of the numerous creek-s are little 
boats with arched roofs of matting or old sacks, 
inwhidi thousands of people are supposed to 
live by fishing. In the loose sense of the phrase, 
they do indeed fish for their living. How they get 
it, I have not been able to discover. All the 
way np both banks those dwellings are full of 
m m and women, birds, beasts, insects—arks with 
old patriarchal Noahs in many of them, China¬ 
men of some fabulous age. From the grand¬ 
father or grandame of eighty, to the puling 
infant tied round the middle to keep it from 
tumbling out of the boat, they swarm. Cats arc 
there tied by the neck, cocks and hens tied by the 
legs, the roof is tied to the sides, the sides arc 
tied to the bottom of the boat, and flually, the 
boat itself is tied to the embankment. Little 
China boys make their dirt-pies in the flower¬ 
pot sort of stove at the head of the boat, regard- 
• less of the swift current which laps its bow and 
sides. In dry weather they are put ashore to 
play, and hearty good use they make of their time. 
They run up and down, tumble each other about, i 
and disport themselves like little Jack Tars 
I ashore after a sin months’ cruise. Opposite 
the Chinese city are moored in regular lines; 

1 large handsome junks each oecupied by thirty 

I or forty people. The whole number of river 
residents here is about eight thousand, while 
two hundred thousand Chinese live in the Eng¬ 
lish settlement, aud arc subject to British law. 
Shanghai contains a Roman Catholic cat hedral, 

II a chapel, and two churches. 

j I All! there is again a floating headless trunk, 
j! Enormities in Cluna take even the name of 
11 justice. That I have seen. Five Chinese, for 
j I example, broke into the bouse of a Mussulman 

I at Pekin, and robbed him of forty dollars. They 
j. made their escape, but only as far as Tien-tsin, 
j where they were captured and tried, after tlie 
. I Chinese mode of trial, which is couduolcd thus . 

II A mandarin of tbe first order is seated on a 
:j raised bench or platform in a temple, and 
1 1 surrounded by the oflicers of just ice and a few 
ii soldiers. The accused is brought in heavily 
ij ironed, and when the accusers have stated the 
il charge against him tbe mandarin pronounces 
!! sentence. If it be an adverse one, the accused 
;' is led out for torture, until he confess liis guilt. 
]| He is stripped to the waist aud lioggcd nii- 
i mercifully with rods, which have been steeped 
11 in brine for the purpose, and when the poor 
, j mangled wretch is released, his shoulder, back, 

11 and breast are one mass of scarified flesh. Of the 
J five prisoners who were condemned to death 
'j after confessing their guilt, I saw' only one exe- 
l| cuted; the sight was quite enough to satisfy iny 
ji curiosity, lie was brought out of the jail strongly 
'I shaekled, andwithapieceofbanilioostiekingcnt 
11 of the neck of his jacket behind, to the cud of 


which was affixed a written statement of his 
crime. A body of braves preceded him, armed 
with long sticks, having iron hooks fastened to 
their ends, to clear the way for the procession. A | 
mandarin mounted on a mule, and clothed in a | 
blood-coloured dress, followed; then a crowd; i 
then another mandarin; sundry officials bearing ! 
something very like a bundle of umbrellas; aua 1 
fmall;j the Number One mandarin, a very bloated | 
self-sufficient looking person. As the procession | 
passed a certain house, the prisoner—who np to | 
this time had never uttered a word—broke out 
into fearful imprecations against the inmates, and ' 
could scarcelj be silenced. The crowd halted ! 
at the western suburbs of the town, and dis- ! 
posed itself around a table placed in the middle | 
of the street for the use of the mighty Number ; 
One, who took his seat at it with nonchalanee, ; 
aud began arrangiug his writing materials for no ■ 
apparent purpose. 'Hie condemned knelt down j | 
after having been divested of his jacket by a i, 
couple of assistants, one of whom then seized i 
his tail and stretched his neck. In another j i 
inslant 1 saw the quivering sinews and muscles | ; 
of a headless trunk. ' j ■ 

'riicrc is another way of punishment for lighter , | 
offences. The prisoner’s bead is shaved, and a j | 
peculiar kind of ointment is rubbed all over him, i 
from bis crown to the soles of his feet. lie i.s ' 
then brutally flogged, and in the course of four- |: 
and-tweiity hours becomes a mass of ulcers. i 
A Chinese merchant of respectability com- 1 
mitled a crime, about twenty years back, 
for which he was sentenced by a mandarin to 11 
be chained to a post, hamstrung, and left to '' 
starve to dealli. The people, however, fed ,1 
him secretly; and, in course of time, erected a ! 
rude shed over him, composed of mud and j 
matting. Here lie has resided ever since, and 
derives a precarious subsistence by selling nuts ' 
aud eakes, and sometimes gambling with the ‘ 
spectators. He is scantily ciotlied, and exposed ■; 
to I he inclemency of every weather—a miserable 
wreck of bumanitj. ' 

As a contribution to llic study of Cliiucse 
ingenuity in the conception of cruelties, I have 
had a description of the Temple, of Horrors from a 
friend who visited it recently. It is situated close 
to the wall of 'Tieii-tsin, and consists of a num¬ 
ber of single stoned rooms built of mud and j 
roofed with tiles. At tiie entrance to the gale | 
stands, on cither side, a )iole sixty feet high, | 
fixed into a pyramid of imid, tastefully orna- ; 
rnented with IiaH'-burnt bricks. Poles are fre¬ 
quently seen in China at the entrance to large 
edifices. On entering, inj friend found himself 
in the presence of a “grand guard,” consisting 
of ten braves, five on each side, all made of 
straw and mud, aud painted in most gorgeous 
colours. The figures were as largo as life, and 
clothed in three different sorts of costume. 
Some of them sported formidable-looking mous- 
tnebioS of a peculiar material. Their horses 
were also of life-size, and stood in spirited atti¬ 
tudes. 'Ilio first room examined, had in it about . 

,seventy different images, of from two to four 
led bigli, standing, sitting, kneeling, or lying 
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on the floor. Four flgnres, in derated niches, 
were of gigantic dimensions,' and appeared to bo 
the judges of this Celestial Hades. The fiends 
whoso business it was to torment figurative 
Chinese for their earthly sins, were all painted 
black, and grinned horribly. 

Horror number one, is a miniature castle on 
fire, and, in the midst of the flames, which issue 
from the tower, there slick up the legs of an un- 
fortrmate sinner, supposed to bo roasting below, 
head downward: while the smoke rises through 
a hole in the flat roof of the furnace to a mill 
above, where two fiends are assiduously grinding 
it into men, women, animals, birds,«ud fishe.s, 
who are repeopliug the world as fust as pos¬ 
sible. Horror number two, is the figure of a 
woman confined by upright posts, who is being 
sawn asunder. Horror number three, is a victim, 
over whom a fiend is directing the stroke af an 
immense hammer. Number four, an officions 
demon cutting out the tongue of a woman, who 
sheds red tears. Number eight, is a .)aggcd 
rock, whence luckless mortals hurl themselves 
from before lioiids armed with clubs: all falling 
j n))on sharp-pointed slakes, vvlierc tlicy arc 
I iianlly entwined by expectant serpents. Of the 
! ninth horror, tlic victims swing on hooks. In 
: flicclevcnth.aiiian is being crushed between two 
i grindstones. In tlic iie.xt liorror, tlierc is set 
‘ ibrtli ahuge pot of molten liquid, on the surface 
I of which skulls and bones are tloatiiig; a demon 
' has another victim ready to be cast into tlie 
hioth. The last of the horrors ro|tresciils a 
I woman bound by iron rings to a red-hot stove- 
i pipe. After tins, there is sliowii a crowd of 
! beings crossing a iieatly-coiistructcd wooden 
i bridge. A deinon stands witli terrible grimace 
to obstruct the piis.sage of some, while the rest 
hurry by him safely, witli upraised hands and 
I thankful faces. In the water, some are swimming 
I for their lives; ollieis arc being devoured by 
I immense, water-snakes. 

I In tlic last room visited, tlierc sat on his cano- 
i pied tlirone the eiiqieror, in wliite gloves, his face 
I pleiitirnlly bedaubed witli )iamt, and his person 
1 dressed in garinents of all hues. Inthewliole 
I temple there were three or iour hundred images. 


j 1 GENSKltlC. 

; Gksskbic, King of tlie Tautials, wbo, liaving laid 
i waste seven lands, 

I From Tripolis far as Tangier, from tlie sea to the 
Great Desert sands. 

Was lord of the Moor and the Afiiran, tinrsting 
anon for new slangiiter, 

j Sail'd out of Carthage, and sail’d o'er the Mediter- 
i raneau water, 

t riunder’d Palermo, seized Sieily, sack'd the Lucanian 
! coast, , 

And paused, and s..id, laughing, “ Where next?” 

Then there came to tho Vandai a Ghost 
From the Fashionless Laud that lies Iiid and un¬ 
known in the Darkness Below, 

.4nd answer’u, “ To Borne.” 

Said the King to the Ghost, “ And whoso 
. envoy art than ? 

Whence art then ? and name mo his name that hath 
sent thee; and say what is thine.” 


“ From far. And HU name that hafli sent me is l| 
God," said the Spectre, “ and mine I 

Was Hannibal once, ere thou west: and the name i 
that I now have is Fate. • j 

But arise, and be swift, and return; for God waits, 
and the moment is late." 

Then “ I go,” said the "Fandal; and went. ' 

When at last to the gates he was come. 

Loud he knock’d with his fierce iron fist. And full- ' 
drowsily answer’d him Rome, 

“ Whois it that knocketh so loud ? (Jet thee hence: 11 
let me bo: for 'tis late.” ' ‘ 

“ Thou art wanted,” cried Gcnseric. “Open! His 
name that hath sent me is F’ate. 

And mine, who knock late, Retribution.” ' 

Rome gave him her glorious things, j 

The keys she had conquer’d from kingdoms, the | 
crowns she had wrested from kings, 

And Geusrric bore them away into Carthage, avenged , 
tiius on Rome, : 

And paused, and said, laughing, “ Where next!” } 
And ag.ain the Ghost answered him, “ Home! ' 

For now God doth need thee no longer,” 

“ Where le,ade8t thou me by the hand ' 

Cried the King to the Ghost. And the Ghost 
ai swer’d, “ Into the Fasiiionless Land.v | 


COUllT-MAllTIAL. ; 

By the side of a road, right face to the camp I 

.at Aldcrshott, witli a flagstaff and flag flyinjf, is ! 

a plum little luill, with beaked roof and a sniall ! 

pair of wing.s. It is enclosed in a siii.all bit of ' 

planted ground. 'There is a group of rcd-coats ' 

within tlie enclosure, and, at tlic gate, an • 

apiile-stiJl. This is the club-house, and it is ' 

one of the days of tiio groat Aldcrshott court- 
martial tlicre being held. I puss through a side- 
door into a lilt to space behind a barrier—spape i 

occupied by a sniall crowd of about forty soldiers, I 
wlio are to-day the general public present at tlie j 
court-martial. 

Immediately in front of tlic barrier at tiie . 

lower cud of the long room is placed tlie busy i 

line of reporters. W iial do they see to report‘f i 

A room of good lieight, narrow in proportion j 

to its length, a club-room that might serve as a ! 

little ball-room, with a couple of glass cliande- : 

licrs liung from the roof, and brackets against 1 

the side-walls for lights and ornameilts or ! 

flowers, and with divers doors into tlie little i 

side-rooms- Beliind tlio reporters’ barrier arc j 

the geiK'iiil public. At4hc uiiper end, where ' 

tile wall is adorned with looking-glass, there i 

is another small piece cut off the leiiglii of tlie ! 

room, and fnrnislicd with chairs for the .special 
public of officers and persons nolalile in military j 
eyes. Between these publics of the. upper and 
the lower classes, the space that remains is still I 
long ill proportion to its hreadlli, and down the 
middle of it comes the long table for the fifteen 
officers forming Hie court-martial. The Presi¬ 
dent sits at the upper end, with an orderly | 
standing at his elbow. The otlier officers have j 
paper and pens before them. At the lower end : 
of the long table, stands the witness under ex- i 
hminatiou; niid, upon (ho tabic at the witnesses’ | 
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end, are placed models of certain lints, fre- 
qucnlly referred to in illustration of the case. 
Near the same end, and within reach of the wit¬ 
ness. is a little square table, on which to place 
whatever else may be produced. As we look up 
the centi ul t able, we perceive a small table where, 
in fall uniform, sits the prisoner, between the 
two lawyers, who advise him. On the left is 
the stationer’s show table of despatch boxes and 
papers, at which sits in full uniform the Judaje- 
Advocate, or ollicial prosecutor, with a lawyer 
in civilian costume. Between him and us is 
the bare little fable that suffices for the work 
of the official stiort-hand reporter. I’iiially 
and particularly, at the other cud of the room, 
at a little table to the riglit of the President and 
behind him, is the table of the Deputy Judge- 
Advocate, whom I find employed in rending 
questions to the witness. The light and airy 
effect of the room, the bright uniforms in little 
groups detached from the great central cluster, 
and the generally pleasant aspect of the officers 
employed in uncongenial work, contents the eye. 
But the understanding is not so w ell sal i.slied 

The good-natured-looking officer at llie little 
table behind the right elbow of the President, 
has a list of written questions which the 
prisoner is putting to the witness. They' can¬ 
not be put directly by the prisoner. They 
must go the official round. A question is slowly 
and offieialJy read. The witness bi'gins to 
reply, and tells something about what is called 
the eWek. He has iiamccl chick, and there he 
must stop till the official questioner has delibe¬ 
rately copied down his answer as far as the 
word chick, then it is indicated to him that lie 
may go on, and he proceeds, “ wliioli conqiletely 

obstructs the-” There lie is checked; and, 

duringapause of five minutes tliegood-liunioured 
military official carefully w'rites all that down. 
When it is all recorded in the best official cali- 
grapliy, the witness is suffered to go on, aucl he 
completes his answer by adding the word “vi¬ 
sion.” 

Presently it occurs to the prisoner's lawyers 
to offer some sort of impediment to some 
part of the inquiry. They never speak audi¬ 
bly, but they are always making themselves 
heard. The prisoner rises with a hit of paper in 
Iris liand, and slowly and boggliiigly reads from 
it what has been written down for him to say, 
and what is delivered thus, reads to the public 
in the newspaper report like shrewd sponta¬ 
neous suggestions. Each objection is followed 
by a pause—sometimes a long pause. The 
court seems again and again to have boon b it in 
the wind and to have collapsed till it gets breath 
again. But this is only apparent; the court- 
martial is only twiddling its official thumbs 
while the prq,seeuLion produces in neat small 
text its answer to, or comment upon, the objec¬ 
tion raised. This is then read aloud, and causes 
a fresh stoppage, and so the weary business 
drags its slow length along; looking like the 
dullest conceivable rehearsal of a law scene by 
military amateurs, who have bad parts aud detest 
them, and cannot get through ten hues of 'them | 


I without breaking down in spite of the prompter. 

At lunch-time the President intimates that the 
court will retire for huff an hour to consider a 
point raised by the prisoner. 

In ordinary cases a general court-martial con¬ 
sists of tlrirteen officers, including the President; 
no field-officer may be tried by any officer under 
the degree of captain, and, if possible, he is not Ij 
to have any officer of lower rank than his own |i 
sit ting ill judgment on him. The greater proper- jj 
tion of officers of high rank the wiser and more || 
respectable the court is theoretically supposed ! i 
to be. An officer of commissariat, of engineers, I 
or of artillefy, should have three or four offioers |, 
of coininissariat, of cngineeis, or of artillery, jj 
upon the court. i 

The trial is usually conducted by the Deputy 1 1 
.Tudge-Advocale-Geiieral, the witnesses for pro- Ij 
.seciitioii and those of which the prisoner lias li 
given in a list, havii^ been summoned by the | 
Judge-Advocate. The Judgc-Advocate-Gencral j. 
is appointed by letters patent under the Great ;' 
Seal; the Judge-Advocate is appointed by com- ! 
mis.siim under the sign manual. Without an offi- | 
ciatiiig Judge-Advocate, duly appointed, no ge- . 
neral court-martial is legal; and a grave offender ! ■ 
once escaped his sentence because the officer who 
solved al. his trial as Judge-Advocate, liad not ' 
been duly ap|ioiiited. ' 

Court-martials pretend to a riglil to forbid 
newspaper reports of their proceedings while ; 
they remain open, and .at Lieutenant Perry’s first i 
trial the President of the court-marl lal talked 
about eoiitcinpt of court, while the Deputy ; 
J iidge-Advocate said I hat the “ olfeiiding party” i, 
was liable to be proceeded against under the i 

Mutiny Act. lie found it so written in his I 

“Siiimions.” Judiciously, however, they re- i 
fused to take any infonnatinn that might have | 

lirouglit tlieir elaim of seeresy to test. The i 

'rimes, wliieli like other London papers gave i 

daily report s, added to the observation made by j 

the court-martial, its own note within brackets. | 
“ The court 13 open. Not a tittle, of evidence ; 
can be received with closed doors; and no re- | 
porter who knew bis duty would consider him- | 
self bound by an order which tlio court had no j 
right to make, and no power to e.nforce.” The 
Aldersiiotl. court-martial has made no attempt 
to renew the illegal claim made by its famous 
predecessor, and has practically recognised in the 
most liberal manner the presence of the public 
ear at its deliberations. 

Wlie.n a court-martial first meets, the prisoner 
may objecl. to be tiled by any of its members. 

If the President be challenged, the court. Ims 
power only to argue with the prisoner. If he 
jiersist ill his objection, the court must adjourn 
and re|iort to the authority by which it was con¬ 
vened. If the challenge of an ordinary member 
of the court he allowed, his place can be at once 
filled by an officer in waiting. Tlie Judge- 
Advocate should be the prosecutor. His duty is 
official, and he. is exempt by his office‘from the 
odium that wouldattacii totliepersonalprosccu- . 
tion of one officer by another. It is only at a 
general court-martial, and not always then. 
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j that the ptosecutor introduces the case with an 
opening address. Such an address is out of 
' order at inferior courts-martial, and, whenever 
I allowed, it is to be confined to a statement of 
j the facts to be set forth in evidence, with 
; reasonable certainty of proof. 

I All cvide.BCc is sworn, and it is usually against 
'1 rule to allow a witness to tell what he has to 

II say in the form of simple narrative. Informa- 
; tion is to be taken by question and answer; each 

uestion being written down before or inimc- 
iatBlj* after it is put, and t he repl^ which has 
I been waited for, being also carelully written 
! down as it is delivered. The prosecutor cx- 
I amines in ohief. The prisoner cross-oxainines. 

I Last ly, the court re-examines. At t he Aldcrshott 
I court-martial lire prisoner was allowed to csta- 
I blish a precedent of reserving his cross-examina- 
il tion to the day following ihe cxamiimtiou in 
I chief, in order that his lawyers might have the 
I amplest time for advising him as io the way of 
I shaking any serious points in tlio cvidgjiee tli.at 

I had been given. Only one witness is in court 

II at a time. Comiiicnciiig at Icn o’clock in the 
'' morning, coiirts-martial must, iiy the ai tides of 
11 wav, adjourn at four. If evidence have lieen 
i, taken aitcr the legal hour, it must be legalised 
'i by repetition when the couit next, meets. 

!; The prosecution being closed, the prosecutor, 

I or Judgc-Advocatc, declares the fact, which is 
I recorded. 'Tlic prisoner is then asked when lie 
1 wall he prepared to enter upon his defence? 
'i If a few days’ delay be asked, they aic not 
'I refused. The, prisoner u.siially bcgiii.s by cx- 
j aininat.ion of his wit.ncsscs io I'acls, and wit- 
!| nesses to eharaoter, he may also pat in letters 
1 1 from distant witnesses on jiroof of liaiidwntiiig, 

1 1 and may then ask for a day to ooniplclc Ins 
written dofeiiee, or defer till that time a request, 
i for adjoiiriiineiil. 'rius prisoner is not obliged 
to road it liimself if there be rea.son why iie 
should have it read for him. If evidence 
11 as to new matter have, been mi|)roperly ad- 
i| nutted by tlie, court, the prosecution may—in 
! the army, not in the navy—chum to rcjily, and 
1 a reply ml roduemg other fresh evidence may 

■ establish a prisoner’s right to rejoinder. But 
j the trial b^ig in I he usual maimer finished wit li 
j the defence, the prosecutor, or Judge-Advocate, 

; sums up: not by giving any of his own opinions 
! on the case, but by pointing out where evidence 
I is contradictory of ill supported. The court, of 
! wliioh the members liave been taking such notes 

as they wished, is then cleared for clelibcral.ion, 

1 and examines evidence, with the Judge-Advo- 
; cate’s help in referring to the different iioiuts in 
' the evidence. The Judge-Advoc.ate finally asks 

■ the decision of eao,h member, beginning with the 

■ youngest and ending with the President, as to 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner upon each 

I charge. If the whole finding of the majority hc 
Not Guilty, there are added the words “ and he 
is acquitted.” If the finding bo Guilty, it be¬ 
comes the business of the Judge.Advocate to 
.point out the article of wap. or other military law, 
that relates to the pntti^ment. If there be 
fifteen officers in the court-martial, eight must 


consent to the sentence finally mouounoed; but 
in charges of murder, two-thirds mustmgree to 
tile finding of guilt, and two-thirds of tbfl court 
must agree whenever sentence of death is pro-' 
nonnoed. 

The court may by a majority, for reasons 
stated, recommend a prisoner to mercy. The 
Oommander-iu-Chief, on the oilier hand, may 
refuse to confirm either the finding or the sen¬ 
tence, and mav send the case back lor revision, 
the judge-AJvgcate-General stating by letter i 
tlie grounds of lus disapproval. The court then j 
reassembles, and adheres to or revises its former i 
finding and sentence. I 

'That is the system wliicli experience lias j 
proved to be most unsatisfactory in praotioc. 

At the late trial of Captain llobert,son, of the 
Fourth Dragoon Guards, officers contradicted 
caoh other U|)on oath for upwards of a month, 
and when, in defiance of truth and justice. Cap¬ 
tain Robertson was cashiered, the sentence 
would have been carried into effect, had it not 
been for the public press. 'The issue was 
more creditable in am.llier c.ase of a dead 
set on a man who was disliked bv bis co¬ 
lonel. A Lieutenant Ilyder, of the Tenth 
Hu.ssars, was brought to a general oourt-mart.ial 
in March, 1S40, to answer certain charges pre¬ 
ferred against him by bis commanding-officer. 

It emne out on that court-martial, that a system 
of nilimidatiou and injustice had been, carried 
on, which was unequalled oven in the affair of the 
Foiii'tli Dragoon Guards. Lieutenant Hyder’s 
liorse.s were repeatedly cast as being unfit for 
ebargors ; he was not allowed to have charge of 
a troop; he was annoyed m every possible 
milliner. The whole affair was so clear oven to 
the court, lliat there, was no miscarriage of 
justice, and Lieiiteuaut flyder was aequitlefl, 
and Ills colonel repriiiianden iii a General Order 
from the Coinmander-m-Chief. 

Another celebrated general court-martial was 
lieldat Nottiiigliiim in 1S49. The Tliinl Dragoon j 
Guards, then lying there, were, all eoiilmcd to bar¬ 
racks by order of tlie eommauding-officer, because 
ho alleged that the horses were not clean. The 
men broke out of barracks by twenties. Pickets 
were sent after them, but the pickets joined the 
ahsciilccs. An inquiry was made into the matter, 
mill some of the culprits were tried, and received 
various puuishnients, ranging from two years’ to 
three months’ imprisonmonl-. The public press, 
when treating of the evidence given by the 
witnesses for the prosecution, said that “in a 
civil court the greater part of the witnesses 
would have been convicted of perjury.” Trnst 
goes by rank. The worst feature iii all courts- 
martial is, that unless the witnesses produced by 
the prisoner be of a higher military grade ttuui 
tliose brought forward by the prosecution, his 
chance is a poor one. In ninny oases, officers 
have been actually ordered by their commanding- 
officers to convict, on the plea that-even if the 
man were innocent, it would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the service to acquit him. With 
this'feeling many oomraauding-offleors award pu- 
disliment. Ouee a private soldier averred that 
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he could brihfr all the men in the room to pwe 
that the corporal was telling a falsehood; the 
answer was:—“ I would sooner tale the word 
' of the junior lance-corporal, than believe the 
oaths of all the privates in the regiment.” 

Take some examples of this. In 1849, Cor¬ 
poral Jones, of the Tenth Hussars, Was mounting 
guard, and, being rather nervous, was trembling 
vvhtsn the adjutot and sergeant-major were 
parading him: so he was ordered to fall back, 
and was sent to his room for being drunk. This 
was at six a.k. ; at three minutes past six he 
was in his room, a large one, where between 
thirty and forty men slept. All these men said I 
that he was sober; and, on the court-martial, 
he called upon them as evidence for the defence. 
For the prosecution there were the sergeant- 
major and a servant, who swore that the cor- 
! poral was very drunk. The men in his room 
i I swore that he was sober, bolli before going on 
i| parade and after he came off. But their evidence 
was not admitted; the President saying that he 
I was not tried for being drunk five minutes before 
' six, or three minuter after six, but for being 
I drunk at six o’clock precisely. Accordingly he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be reduced 
I! to the ranks. What would the world say to 
justice so administered in civil cares ? 

I' Under the mask of a court-martial, more iiijus- 
'' lice has been perpetrated in the army, than any 
I! man out of it enn imagine. During tlie Peuin- 
' sular War, the unjnst sentences pronounced, and ! 
' the cruel tyranny practised by these tribunals, 
were beyond conception, and even now they 
'j scarcely can be credited; for instaiiee, what 
1 i would be thought of tins now-a-dayr ? The 
i! Marine Olliecr, in his Sketches of Service, tells 
I! this story:—The commanding-onieer of the 
;i Njnth Keginieut of Foot, who ruled chiefly 
i | by fear, after the defeat of I lie enemy at 
'! liolifa, established a permanent court-mai'tial 
:| ill the regiment; a kind of sifting provost com- 
i mission. The men serving on this were exempt 
from the other duties of the corps. One day a 
soldier of tlie regmienf, for some irregularity, 
was sentenced by this court-martial to befloggeci. 

I The regiment being on the march was halted, 

'I the halberts were stuck up, the proceedings of 
I the court-martial were read, and the culprit was 
i ordered to strip. A generous sergeant of tlie 
I regiment then recovered his musket, and said, 
i “May it please your lionour, the culprit is 

I guilty, but he is a brave soldier, .and if your 

II honour will take me as a sccuriiy for his future 
11 good oondnet, I will answer for him with my 
! body, and if he commits any future offence i 

will be ready lo offer myself up to receive the 
sentence of the present eourl-marlial.” " You 
mutinous rascal,” said the commanding-officcr 
ill a rage, “ I’ll teach you manners!” His arms 
, were taken*from him, and lie was sent a 
I prisoner before the permanent court-martial, 
who not only reduced him to the ranks, but 
sentenced turn to be flogged for interfering in 
favour of a fellow-soldier. When writhing at 
the halbert.s ho ground his teeth, and mut¬ 
tered “ 1 will have blood for this !” Tlie'niau’4 


heart was broken, but the commanding-offlocr l 
remained " an officer and a gentleman” as before, i 
Sergeant Teesdale, in his letters addressed : 
to the people of England in 1886, told that; 1 
“During our stay In Bremen, which was for | 
about six Weeks, we had a parade to attend 
morning and afternoon. The officers command- I! 
ing companies received orders from Major B. 
to inspect their men closely, and torn out | 
to the front such as they found dirty. A !■ 
square was then formed for punishment, and ' 
those who had been found fault with** were I ; 
marched in, tried by a drum-head courl-martial, ' I 
and flogged to a man, without'reference to i' 
character. There was no remission of sentence, I 
not a lash excused. I have known from ten 
to fifteen, or twenty-five, flogged at a parade on | 
this frivolous pretext, ana the practice was ! 
continued on every parade until it was put a stop 
to. At one of the above flogging parados, wlieii 
we had been nearly two hours witnessing the 
horribleiiicene of bloodsbed, and when the bands ! 
and feet of every soldier in the regiment were 
benumbed with cold, from roinaining .such a 
length of time in one jiosition, a brave old soldier, j; 
whose character was unimpeachable, happened to I • 
cough in the ranks. He turned his bead a little on i, 
one side to discharge the phlegm, and was in- ! ‘ 
.staiitly ordered into the centre of the square, j, 
stripped of his iiccniitromcnts, and placed in front |; 
of tlie halbert s. lie went through the mock form I 
of trial by a drum-head court-martial. Major B. 
swore he was unsteady in tlic ranks, and on the | 
ipse dixit of that tyrant he was sentenced to (ifiy 
lashes. After the. brave veteran was tied lie 
implored bard for mercy, adding that, ‘ lie had 
been twenty years in the service,and was never 
till then brought to the. halberts.’ The pale, | 
worn, and dejected a[ipearancc of the man, from 
age .and Icngl li of service, was in itself eiioiigli ^ 
to excite compassion and synipatliy, even had he 
been guilty of a erinic. His appeal was useless ; 
be liaii every lasli of his .sentence, and he never 
looked up afterwards.'’ I, 

Courts-martial may be divided under threo |, 
heads : as general, district, and regimental. The 
first are tisseuibled by authority of the Queen r 
or, abroad, of tlie officer oomimindl%-iii-cliief. 
General eourts-martial consist, as we liiive seen, i 
of not less than a President and twelve members. , 
District courts-martial are ordered to asscnililc 
by the officer in command of the division or 
district, and arc composed of an officer and six ' 
members. Bcgimcntal courts-martial are ordered j 
to assemble by the officer commanding tlie. regi¬ 
ment. A regimental court-martial is a farce. 
There is no Judge-Advocate to tell the court i 
what the hiw is. The man, ip many cases, has 
been virtually tried and sentenced before, be is 
brought to the tribunal. It is a well-known 
fact in the army that one soldier found another’s 
sentence in the colonel’s handwriting before tlio 
man had been tried, tliat he boldly produced this 
paper at the court-martial, and that the regi¬ 
mental coHrt-martjal,_was therefore dissolved. . 
Commanding-officers who thus dictate to the 
President and members of regimental courts- 
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martial, or who send back the proceedings for 
revision, may be somewhat likened to a governor 
of the East Indian Company, who, in writing to 
an ofBecr who had l)een appointed judge of civil 
I affairs in India, told hiin, “ I expect my will and 
I orders shall he your will, and not the laws of 
England, which are a heap of nonsense, compiled 
I by a Humber of country gentlemen who hardly 
I know how to govern their own families, much 
! less to regulate our affairs.” 
i A man named Spooner was reported for 
I some trivial affair to his troop officer, who 
awarded him three days’ drill. The sergeaiit- 
! major confined the man afterwards for having 
j said to him, “ Why did you reporl»me to the 
officer?” and he was tried for thi.s. The men 
upon each side of him swore that he never made 
; anv such remark. Spooner himself pleaded 
i “Not Guilty,” and the President and members 
■i of the court returned that he was “Not 
;l Guilty” of the charge preferred against him. 
'! In defiance of this, the cominandiug-officer 
j ordered the court to reassemble, anjJ to re- 
j consider the finding: slating, likewise, tliat as 
I he sergeant-major, who was n ithin four yards of 
(lie prisoner, had stvorn tliat ho had made use 
of tho.sc words, the sergeant-major’s evidence 
was to he taken before any other. The court 
: accordingly reassembled, found tlie prisoner 
“ Guilty,” and sentenced him lo “twenty-eight 
days’ imprisonment, with hard labour.” I'cl 
each of the officers composing the comt had 
sworn to “duly administer justice.” 

There ha\e been instances in which court s- 
luai'liid hare been tiirciitcued with the charge 
of coiifumely, for refusing to augment an al¬ 
ready awarded scnicnce, when the reasons for 
mercy were well founded. In rare cases, the 
membors have refused sir-.pih |o alter their 
scnfenec. Dr. M.ir-haii lilh that. The mem¬ 
bers of a regimental court-martial, who had dis¬ 
appointed the commanding-officer by acquilling 
a, soldier, were ordered to wait upon a general 
officer to account to him for tlieir decision. To 
HI oliscrvaliou made by the general, one of the 
nicniheis replied, like a true officer and gentle¬ 
man, “ When 1 became a member of the court- 
martial in question, 1 swore that L would duly 
' adiiuin.stcr.justice without partiality, favour, or 

,. ;iffcction, according to tlic licst of my under- 
slatidiug, and having done so, I did not expect 
to he called before any tribunal in regard to our 
decision, but my own consoionce, wdth which I 
am at peace.” “ That will do,” said the general; 
I' “you may all go.” We can, of course, make 
allowance, for those mdio submit to undue lullu- 
I, dice. Officers joining the service are gcucraliy 
only boys of si-xteen or eighteen. In a few weeks 
:j they are considered eligible, and placed outlie 
rostey for court-fiiartial duty, wlieu they can 
I' know nothing about the regulations, or the 
; articles of war. As the seutcucc to be awarded 
I is first given by the junior member, and so on 
upw'ards, the absurd severity of some sentences 
1 j need not bo wondered at. 

I Sir Robert Wilson, whose authority is of the 
jl 'best, says rightly, that,'"“The judgment of a 


regimental court-martial does not inteqiose a 
sufficient check upon the severity df some com, 
mauding-offioers. Young men are allowed to be 
members who have never considered the moral 
effects of punishment; they are familiarised to" 
severity by the recorded instances of their pre¬ 
decessors ; they are instructed to consider par¬ 
ticular offences as forcing de oe a precise award 
without the consideration of a man’s previous 
character .... they too frequently assemble 
withont a thought upon the important trust 
committed to them; they hear with levity, and 
decide without reflection.” 

There was a case in India that will show 
how true tliis is. In 1818, Private Gallagliap, 
Tenth Hussars, a man of irreproachable cha¬ 
racter, was confiaed for insubordination; the 
facts were clearly proved, and he was sentenced 
to some months’ imprisonment. No sooner was 
his time expired, than he was again confined on 
a similar charge, found “ guilty,” and again 
awarded imprisonment. On liis release, pre¬ 
cisely the same thing occurred again, msuh- 
ordiuatioii, with the .same result. Immediately 
after the third term of imprisonment he again 
oommitlcd liimsclf, and then at last it was dis¬ 
covered that Die poor fellow had been all along 
iusaiic. About a week before the commission 
of tlic fir.st offence, Gallagliaii, with some others, 
had been ordered to take a drunken man of the 
name of Howard to the guard-room: a ruffian . 
at any time, but a most dangerous ruffian when | 
drunk. He had seized poor Galhiglian, and [ 
t Ill-own him heavily on ihe head. He fell with 
his head on a door-step, was taken up insensible, 
was in hospital for a few days only, and came 
out apparently all right, but in reality with his 
skull fractured. The acts of iusubordiinition, 
the courts-martial, and ihe imprisomnent fol¬ 
lowed. It never appeared to strike any of t|ie 
members of the court, chiefly officers of liis own 
corps, who know the man, that it was strange 
for a man hitherto of exemplary conduct, and 
mostly quiet and inoffensive, all at once, and 
without provocation, to become one of the most 
desperate characters in the regiment. Not a j] 
man on the court had used his brains. 1 1 

Let us not be misunderstood. "VVe have the 11 
warmest respect for military officers, and most |i 
heartily esteem their noble sense of duty. The 1 1 
objections to courts-martial that we have here i j 
recorded, do not for a moment imply that wo , 
ill the least doubt there being great numbers of 1 1 
men who bring liononr and tender conscience to ' j 
the Court-martial table. The army has its i 
Clydes as well as its solemn and absurd mar- | 
tiiiets. How many fine, true-hearted, conseien- i 
tious bits of duty made up the sum of Lord j 
Clyde’s simple and heroic lilc ! Let us listen to : 
the noble and wise rebuke of his to a court- 
martial in wliich the Coramander-in-Chief righted ! 
the scales of justice for an uncousillered private 
in the ranks. Tlie letter tells its story for itself: 

Adjutant-General's Office, Allahabad, 

21st December, lgS8. 

“The Commander-in-Chief has under his 
coilsideratiou the proceedings of a court-martial 
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J >n the (riftl of a private sddier, on a cliarRe 
which he was oonvioted, of havinp; m^lly 
iestroged an Enfield rifle; and on which pro¬ 
ceeding his excellency feels himself constrauKd 
' to make the following observatiems: 

" Three witnesses deposed to having sSen 
the j^aner 'break’.thb rifle, but they do not 
d^eribe the nature of injury done; a fourth 
witness deposed to the cost rf a now and oom- 
pts^e rifle. The prisoner then proposed the 
foUewing question to this witness : ‘ Is the 
rifle now on the table wlioUj destroyed P’ This 
question, a negative reply to which it was much 
to the prisoner’s advantage to obtain, the court 
would not allow the witness to answer. 

" The very issue before the court was, whe¬ 
ther the rifle had or liad Sot been dcslropi. 
By refusing to receive evidence on that point 
the conviction has been invalidated, and the 
soldier has not improbably suffered wrong. If 
the rifle had been actmuly destroyed, there 
should not have been even hesitation iu receiving 
testimony to that effect; but if it had been only 
damaged, and could be repaired, and again made 
serviceable, it was the duty of the court to have 
elicited the fact, recorded a verdict in accord¬ 
ance, and awarded stoppages only to the extent 
necessary for e,ffectiug the repairs. 

“ It may have been the case that the rifle 
was actually destroyed, and could not be made 
serviceable again, and that the officers sitting on 
the conrt-martial perceived this bv their own 
personal observation; but, nevertheless, they 
completely lost sight of the fact that without 
recorded eoidexee on the point, it would be alto¬ 
gether out of the power of the coufirming officer 
to form an accurate judgment as to the oorroct- 
nesB or otherwise of the oonviction. 

“ Neither is the officer who did confirm llie 
qpnviction exempt from blame. He should have 
perceived the deficiency of proof, and it was his 
duly to have reassembled the court for revision, 
in order to obtain a finding consistent with the 
evidence. 

“ There having been no evidence on the face 
of the proceedings that the prisoner had destroyed 
a rifle, the Cotnmander-in-Chief has annulled the 
conviriion of that offence, and has directed, in 
the Adjutant-General’s department, that the sol¬ 
dier may he immediately restored to his duty, 
and tlmt the entries of the conviction be can¬ 
celled in the regimental records.” 

BEAIN BPECTKES. 

The brain makes ghosts both sleeping and 
waking. A man was lying in troubled sleep 
when a pjjantom, with tlie cold hand of a corpse, 
seized his right arm. Awaking in horror, he 
round upon fus arm still the impression of the 
cold hand oT the corpse, and it was only after 
reflecting that he found the terrible apparition 
to be due to tlie deademng -of his own left 
hand in a frosty night, which had subseoueully 
grasped bis right arm. , This was a real ghost. 
« the braia, which the awakeniag of the senses 


and the understanding explained. M. Gratiolet 
narrates a dream bf m» own w^h is singularly 
illustrative of how riie brdiii lu^es ghosts in 
sleep. Many years ago, when occupied in 
studying the organisation of tlie brain, he 
prepared a great number both 4f hutoan and 
animal brains. He carefully’ stripped off the 
membranps, and placed the brains in alcohol. 
Such were his mdly oceupations, when one 
night he thought tliat he had taken out his 
own braiu from his own skull. He stripped 
it of its membranes, Hd put it into aloonol, 
and tlieu he fancied he took bis brain out of 
the alcohol and replaced it in his skdl. But, 
contracted by the action of the spirit, it was 
much reduced in size, and did imt at ^ fill up 
the skull. He felt it shuffling about in his 
head. This fooling threw him into such a great 
perplexity that he awoke with a start, as if 
from nightmare. 

M. Giatiolet, every time he prepared the 
brain of a man, must have felt that his own 
hraiu resembled it. This impression awakening 
iu a brain imperfectly asleep, whilst neilher 
the senses nor the judgment were active, the 
physiologist' carried on an operation in his 
sleep which probably had often occurred to his 
fancy when at his work, and which had then 
been summarily dismissed very frequently. A 
pursuit whicli had at last become one of routhic, 
and the association of him.scif with his study, 
explain the bizarre and ghastly dream of M. 
Gratiolet. A sensation from the gripe of a cold 
luind, iTiisinterprctcd by tlie imagination acting 
without the aid of the disceruiug faculties, 
accounts for the ghastly vision of the other 
sleeper. 

Every one is conscious of a perpetual series 
of pictures, sometimes stationary,'sometimes 
fleeting, generally shifting; yet occasionally 
fixed iu his mind. Sleep is the period in which 
the nerves derive their nourishment from tlic 
blood. The picturing nerves, like those of 
the senses, are generally inactive in their 
functions at feeding times ; and thoroughly 
healthy nervous systems, dream very little or 
not at all. • Dreams betoken troubled brains. 
The brain of a woman who had lost a portion of 
her cranium used to swell up and protrude 
when she was dreaming, and then contract and 
become tranquil again when she was sleeping 
soundly. 

The wakeful senses, the active judgment, and 
tlio will even of the strongest and soundest 
minds, are not always able to control the false 
and perverse impressions of the nerves.' I knew 
once a commander in the navy whose left ^ 
was shot clean out by a bullet m a naval action 
in the beginning of this cqntury, and whom, 
forty years afterwards, it was impossible to con¬ 
vince that lie did not see all sorts of strange 
objects with his lost eye. " It is not impos¬ 
sible,” he would quietly say; “I know it too 
well.” Everybody has known men who suffered 
rheumatism in legs long lost and replaecd by 
wooden ones. f 

A nervous, dreamy, imaginkrive lad was walk- 
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I ing ooe day with some comrades among tank eostatioa, to faniy they are flying. And imady 
grass. The place was noted for adders, and the everybody is familha; with the Jalhieiaation' of 
youths taUted about them. Inataittly this lad falling from personal esperfenoe. Whso ^fiag 
felt sOTOthihg enter the leg of hie paatalooBs in bed trying in vain to fall as]cep„or to warm 
and twist itself with the swiftness of lightning the cold sheets, the patient feels as if sinking • 
round his th^h. He stopped terrified, and a through the floor, and stretches out his arms 
Oftreful examination proved that the adder was suddenly to save himself: yet nothing has hap- 
a creature of his imagiuation. The vividness pened except the coincidence of a cold aliiver 
-of the fancy of thH youth made his waking with a complete expiration, 
senses and his discerning faculties of no more use Physiologists and philo»ophcrs of authority 
' to him for the moment than if they had been say we are all mad in our dreams; and, if the 

! asleep. ■ absence of the control of reason is a true defi- 

I Tliis conditbn of the brain is called by the nition of insanity, there is no gainsaying the 

I savane hidlneination. Mueller, the physiologist, proposition. But madness means something 

and Goethe, the poet, have both described bal- more. In dreams the faculties which control 
lucinatious to which they were subject, and the picturing or imagining powers are simply in- 
wlnehtbey compared in conversation together, active; they are neitlier absent nor incapable. 
The rarest case, says Mueller, is that of an iiidi- Par from identifying sleeping dreams with mad- 
vidual who, whilst perfectly healthy in body and ness, 1 feel disposed to contend tliat voluntary 
mind, has the faculty, on closing his eyes, ol see- and momentary hallucinations—seeing by the 
ing really the objects be wishes to sec. History blind, lieariug by the deaf, sensations of smell- 
cites only a very few instances of tliis pheno- ing, touching, tasting, things u liich do not exist 
menon. Carden and Goethe were cxamjiles —are only signs of insanity when the faculties 
of it. needful for correcting the errors of sensation are 

Goethe says: “When I.close my eyes and diseased. Persons unaccustomed to railway tra- 
stoop my head, I figure to myself anli see a veiling are not in.saiie, although for many minutes 
flower in the middle of my visual organ. This they often believe the train is going backwards, 
flower-preserves onlyforaninstant iisfirstfoim, because they retaiu the power of correcting the 
! It soon decomposes itself, and out of il. issues lialluciualion by watching the objects they are 
other flowers, with coloured and sometimes passing. 

green petals. They were not natural but fan- The senses are seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tastic flowers, yet regular as the ruses of the touching, and fasting instruments. There are 
sculptor. 1 could not look fixedlyat that crea- between t hese and the seat ol intelligence, nerves 
tion, but it remained as long as 1 liked without performing the functions of carriers. Even 
increasing or diminishing. In the same way alter the instnuncuts have ceased to exist, the 
when I imagined a disk full of various colours, rarners often continue to carry messages—^false 
I saw continually issue from the centre to the messages. W'hen a man has lost an eye, during 
circumference new forms like those of the the iiiliammatoiy period of recovery the carriers 
kaleidoscope.” convey horrible images of fiery figures. It is 

Mueller talked this subject over with Goethe the earners wlio convey the pain of rheumatism 
in 182S. It was interesting to them both, from the lost limb. 

“ Knowing,” says Mueller, “ that when 1 was A man who was recovering from typhus fever 
calmly lying on my bed with my tyos shut, believed he had two bodies, one of winch was 
although not asleep, 1 often saw figures which tossing in pain on an uneasy bed, and the other 
I could observe verj' well, lio was very curidus lying sweetly on a delicious couch. I am not 
to learn what I then felt.. I told him that.my disposed to ascribe this balluciaation to the 
will bad no influenoc either upon the production duality of the brain, but to a conflict between 
or upon the changes of tliesc ligures, and that 1 the recollection of ids sufl'erings, and the ex- 
liad never seen anything symmetrical or of tin perience of his recovery. If the patient should 
character of vegetation.” Goethe could at will, nave been permanently unable to overpower 
on the contrary, choose his theme, which trans- memory by reality he would have been insane, 
formed itself forthwilh in a manner apparently like the maniacs who believe tlioir legs to be 
involuntary, but always obeying the laws of stalks of straw, or their bodies fragile as glass, 
symmetry and harmony. Mueller used to gel Pictures have produced hallucinations. Leav- 
rid -of the figures wliioli haunted Idin by ing aside the eyes of Madonnas, eaaes in which 
turning his face to the wall. Although he the power of religious ideas'eome into pl4y, I 
did not see them change place, they were may mention other instances of their effects on 
still before him, but they soon began to minds keenly sensitive to the beauties sf the 
fade. Jean Paul, recommended the observation line arts. A French physiologist, whilst study- 
o£ tliese phautows as a good plan for falling ing inteiisely an English engraving ol Landseer’s 
asleep. Uorse-shoeing, smelt horn burning, and fixed tbe 

These ore kuUueinations of sane minds. The idea in his mind for the moment ftat the smell 
delusive sensations of flying and falling ar< oamo from tlie foot of the horse in the eugrav- 
known to many persons. louigj girls lying in ing. Another Frenchman records a similar ci- 
bed between sleeping and waking at the epoch perience. He had been taking a Bieparalion of 
, *ot life when their girlhood is passing into Indian hemp, and was sealed at tame with a pic- 
wpinanhoad, are especially apt, like the religious tore behind him representing a battle of cavmry. 
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when he suddenly turned round, crying, " Well, 
then, I di^ke ticking horses, even in paint- 
tags." 


GOING TO CHAPPELL. 

OseJs upon n time it seems to have been 
a part 0 ? tie necessary education of a well-re¬ 
gulated nuner;r-maid, to have Iter mind plenti¬ 
ful^ stored with a collection of old ballads, 
which were to be sung by the bedsides of her 
little ctoges. I speak not only from personal ex¬ 
perience of that not very remote once upon a 
time, but from information carefully collected 
among my contemporaries and predecessors in 
infancy, when I assert that this acquirement, if 
not deemed indispensable by the parents, and 
certainly " considered” in the payment of wages, 
was looked upon by the old race of nursery¬ 
maids themselves, os a necessary qualification 
for a place in the nursery, and an indispensable 
brauen of thenr professional soieuoe. My own 
nursery-maid, once upon a time, was only, as 
I have every reason to believe, a pretty fair 
type of the common species of the day; and cer¬ 
tainly, her treasury of ballad-lore was as exten- 
' sivc as it was varied. I am not aware, cither, 
that I was a more fractious or contumacious 
child than the ordinary “run” of children—of 
the male sex, of course I mean to say; os we 
all know that cliildren of the more privileged 
sex are necessarily little angels without encum¬ 
bering wings. But I can perfectly well re¬ 
member that I invariably and most obstinately 
refused to allow my light to be put out, and to 
! go to sleep at once, as it is to be trusted all 
good little boys and girls do at the present day, 
without hearing at least one (and more on high 
da; <fs and holidays) of that marvellous store of 
oM ballads, with which good old Susan’s head 
was so plentifully garnished. If I say “old” 

I Susan, it is because my nursery-maid really did 
i look old to me in those days, when in truth her 
I age may have been about three or four-and- 
I twenty. Sbe had a clear, kindly blue eye, and 
I a ruddy complexion—in all probability she was 
i a country girl—and a pleasant, low voice of 
j no great compass, but of considerable expres- 
1 sicn. It seems to me now, that she must nave 
I possessed some natural dramatic feeling; for 
I pathos, terror, and humour were all conveyed 
j to my young mind with singular vividness. Or 
i was It, perhaps, that my own temperament was 
I naturally predisposed to such impressions ? 

I But tins was once upon a time. Now-o’- 
j days, as far as I can learn, this race of uursevy- 
{ maids has died out; and old bidlads arc no 
i longer sung by the bedsides of the vising gene- 
1 ration. It is to be feared—perhaps it may be 
' considered more proper to say, it is to be hoped 
j —that our ♦oild has grown too wise to allow 

I the childish heads of our future practical young 
Mutlcmen, and good young ladies, to be set a 
dreaming by such "vain xmoginii^s.” It has 
come to my knowledge, however, that “ Kitty, 
katty, kino,” “In the, Strend,” ‘,‘Hoop'ae 

f 


doodum doo,” and even “The young man from 
the country,” who is too knowing to be “ got 
over” Ire any one (a; great practtaallessonthat!), 
arA stia trolled on rare occasions by the side of 
little beds, and tlmt if the. “legitimate” has 
disappeared from ehildhood's stage, a fine “bur¬ 
lesque” spirit still prevails. How far this may 
be, or may not be, an advantage to the rising 
generation, is a vexed question, upon which I 
hesitate to compromise myself. 

Of coarse I am bound to admit, to the disi 
paragement of my own generation, that when 
children were allowed to listen to legendary 
rhymes, chanted to quaint but pleasant tunes, 
and conjuring up strange visions before their 
half-closed eyes, they ran the danger of being 
carried away after an unwise and praotioal-spirit- 
thwarting fashion, into naughty regions of 
romance. At the same time—and I admit this 
fact with an increase ofshame—they were never 
duly informed of the remote antiquity of their 
favourite ditties, and thus, by taking a dose of 
the utile along with the dulce, brought to the 
knowledge of such ardueological lore as is doubt¬ 
less possessed by well-educated little children 
in these better-informed times. Their “thick¬ 
coming fancies” were never even enlightened and 
modified by the instruction of a little an^iquari- 
anism. They never dreamed that these metrical 
tales, which afforded them so much delight, had 
been listened to, with equal rapture probably, by 
their ancestors, in days when opera existed not, 
or only in a very primitive fortn (Shakespeare’s 
Tempest being probably the first drama that 
bore some slight resemblance tO au operatic 
performance of the present day), and that the 
romances, dear to their little hearts, had been 
ebanlcd to other eager listeners, young and old, 
ceuluiics before they were boru. 

My own enlightenment upon this matter, as 
well as upon many other curious details con¬ 
nected with the ballads which formed the ro¬ 
mances of my childhood, was, 1 must confess, a 
tardy one. It came upon mo only a few years 
ago, upon the perusal of Mn. Whlum Chap- 
PELu’s work on Popular Music of the Olden 
Time. But, in convincing me that 1 was 
crammed in my childhood by my attendant nur¬ 
sery-spirit with a mass of ancient lorci of the 
antiquity of which I was wholly ignorant, Mr. 
Chappell has, at the same time, by giving the 
true and faithful versious of the ballads, as 
they first came before the "world, forced upon 
me the unwillingly received truth, that I was 
then treated to variations from the original, 
which, slight as they were, would have shocked 
the cars of a Percy or a llitson. It has been 
a subject of wonder to me, however, that the 
ditties of my childhood had, in their centuries’ 
progress of transmission, losf so little, instead 
of so much, of their original form. Curious, 
indeed, would it be to trace, were it possible, 
bow those old songs had been sung down by 
oral, tradition from mother to daughter, from 
cradle to cradle, from pallet to tent-bed. But 
this is a matter of arciimological research, which 
it would be impossible to pursue unless under' 
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ciroamstanoes of peculiarly faTouriu® ohaaoe. The ballad, lieeased to Edward White at Sta- 
IVfy delight was quite sufficieut ia hariiw tioners' Hall in ,1S89| hore the eti^ut|y eatoh- 
stumbled upon so many old friends of my child- ing title of A most strange Wedding: of tte 
hood, gathered together under Mr. Ohappell's Frog and the Mouse; althongii most ceit^ly 
fostering auspices, and treated by him, not as in the version to which I had been so early ac- ■ 
the “ Bohemians” I might have suspected them cnstomed no such happy denouement as a 
to.have been, but as respectable worthies of wedding took place, the successful, issue of the 
high and ancient lineage. It was quite beside “wooing” having been tragically prevented by 
my purpose to wander into any speculation as the fatal catastrophe alluded to above. Many 
to the process by which they had teen orally ballads seem to have been bitten upon the 
and traditionally carried down even to our days, same (apparently popular) subject. One begins, 
All the fresh feelings of that faBciful old once “ There was a frog lived in a well, and a twee 
upon a time were revived within mo on greet- (fastP) mouse in a mill;” and, that tradition 
ing them again. assigned Mousey’s residence to such a locality, 

I confess that, many as were the*year8 that seems to be borne out by another composition, 
had weighed upon me since my childhood, my, mentioned in Wcdderbum’s Complaint of Scot- 
heart was strangely stirred within me when, land, as early as 1549, as one of the songs sung 
amidst the songs of Popular Music of the by the shepherds of the time, and commencing, 
Olden Time, I stumbled upon Lord Thomas “ The Frog came to the mylder” (mill-doar). 
and Fair ElUnor. What lou^slumbering emo- Amidst a variety of these imitations, Mr. Cbap- 
tions were reawakened within me by the words, pell begins the ballad, which ho apparently 
" Lord Thomas he was a bold forester, and a offers as the most authentic, with the words, 

! chaser of the king’s deer. Fair Ellinor was a " It was a frogge in a well,” and only opens the 
fine woman, and Lord Thomas he loved her second verse with, “The frogge he would a 
dear!” What mattered false rhyme and mis- wooing ride." But, as I find that my own iden- 

I placed accent ? It was the romance of my early tical “A frog he would a wooing go” is men- i 
years—the sketch wliich boyish imagination tioned among the other versions, and more 

:; had filled up with such vivid colours. The especially as I cannot bring my mind to accept 
'! tangled woods, the flying deer, tlie coat of the idea that Froggy would, by any possibility, 

I I Lincoln green, and the fair damsel with long ever have lived down io^ well, which no decent 

.1 hair floating down her back, were all, in an frog ever does, or ever bestrode any kind of 

! instant, again lefo.-e. my eyes. How many steed, I am wilfully induced to maintain the 
j other hearts may h ive thrilled also since the more correct authenticity of my dear old nur- 
' time of Elizabeth, or much earlier still—for scry song. 

Ritson conjectures it may have been “originally There is good reason to believe, it must be 
a minstrel song”—on hearing the rceital of this admitted at the same time, that there had crept 
eventful history! “Not long since,” says the into the version of my childhood a variation, 
same author, "a sort of dilapidated minstrel which was of very questionable authenticity, 
was to be seen in the streets of London, who and ^parently of modern date, inasmuch as 

played upon an instrument lie, properly enough, Mr. Chappell not onlv does not attempt to 

called a humdrum, and chanted (among others) explain this variation, hut does not condescend 
the old ballad of Lord Thomas and Fair to notice the innovation at all. Instead of 
Ellinor.” Tills romance of my childhood, the burden “ Humblc-dum, mumble-dum,” and 
then, “ not long since” walked the streets; and “Tweedle, twecdle, twino,” employed in the 
the little ragged boys of Whitechapel and Shore- song of Mr. Chappinl’s book, 1 remember that 
1 ditch may have dreamed bright visions of these the fancy of ray earlier days was wont to be 
i illustrious personages, as well as the spoiled considerably mystified by one about “ Gammon 
I young gentleman, whoso curtained bed was and spinage,” and “Heigho said Rowley.” I 
I then to him that paradise of song aud story remember, too, how my fancy gradually became 
I which an opera-box was destined aiterwards to reconciled to its own explanation, that “Rowley” 

I become. (“ Anthony” was added in the repetition of the 

I Still more startled was I at the discovery burden) was the name of the gallant frog, and 
I that my favourite tragic-oomedy of the poor that the “Heigho” had reference to his love- 
frog who “ would a wooing go,” and was so sighs. Fancy, likewise endeavoured to content 
; cruelly "gobbled up” by a duck—a ballad only itself with the notion that the “spinage” had 
sung to me on special holidays, and as a farce something to do with tfle food upon which 
after a tragedy—and yet was not that a most Mousey lived. But it could make notlihig out 
pathetic tragedy in its burlesque form ?—was of the “ gammon,” except with reference to 
actually “ licensed at Stationers’ Hall” so long Mousey’s love ibr baco i, and certainly refused 
ago as the year IflSO. This serio-comic ballad to give the word any meaning, reflecting upon 
had been one of my greatest dejights in days the orthodoxy of the legend. This same fancy, 
when I little dreamed that poor Froggy went grown older, and more pedanliif has since 
“a wooing” to his fascinating Mouse as carh sought to attach a political meaning to the song, 

I as the sixteenth century, and that his lament- and find an allusion to Charles the Second and 
1 , able history had teen probably the delectation liis oavalicr party in the well-known name of 
of little children, and doubtless grown-up chil- “Rowley.” But in this attempt it has broken 
’dren likewise, so very irfany generations ago. down as completely as with the “ gammon.” 
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' -• ■S'erhaps in no insfajice, daring the penml of quarian dispute whether “Scarlet” town, the 
Mr. Chappell’s book, did I feel so keenly that 'locality designateAin the supposed authentic 
lieert-Wring of “joy’s teeollectioii," whioir in verskm, as tlvp residence of the crael Barbara, 
this case rws most decidedly “joyi” as when I ought obt to be read "'Oariiste" town, and whe- 
' stumbled on “Barbara Allen.”- I am not quite tbertbb “Beading” town of later printed 
sore that the tears did zed absolutely come once copies is not idtogellter an imparhsnt and pre- 
iigain into B*y eyes, as tliey did when-my boyish tentious case of ihal.appropriatton, I was lap- 
head hid itMt with false sliame against ray pily as ignorant: and even to this day, I am 
pillow, on ray once more glancing over the disposed to ptms over the -whole discussion as 
I tragic history’of Barbara’s oruelJ:y. Nor did I futile, having in my mind’s eye my own pet 
feeh I fancy, much less acutely than of yore, town, from which my imagination indignantly 
whto I reM the jsad contrast, how “ In the refuses to remove itself, 
merty month of May, When green buds they I cannot well reckon the famous ballad-poem 
were swellin’. Young Jemmy Grove on bis death- of “ Ciievy Chase,” upon which so .many com¬ 
bed lay. For love of Barbara Allen.” Nor mentaries have been written by learned anti- 
was the thrdl of painful excitement much less quarians, among my archmologioal disooveries 

real, when cruel Barbara, having been summoned m Mr. Chappell’s book, inasmaeb as, even in 

to the unhappy lover’s death-bed, came “ slowly, my early boyhood, I seem to have bad aa inkling | 

slowly” up: “And slowly she came nigh him; that this wonderfiil romance was a very wry old j 

And all slio said when there she came. Young story. Perhaps Susan may have bad sufBoient l 

nmi 1 think you are dying.” Again were before lore of her own to have bestowed upon me this 

my eyes the fields of my boyish imagination, little piece of information, f must confess, at ' 

where cruel Barbara was walking when “ She the same time, that this most celebrated of all 

heard the bell a knellin’; And every stroke ^id old ballads was not one of my special favourites, 

seem to>say, Unworthy Barbara Allen,”—again Spile of the gorgeous spectacular and some- ; 

the open space (derived by imagination from a wlmt distracting visions it never failed to ; 

curious old plain, surrounded by quaint gabled conjure up before my eyes, it had probably too 

bouses, in iny native city) where Barbara much of the “ out and thrust” character about j | 

“ -Tnrned her body round about, And spied the it to suit a nascent temperament, more inclined j ■ 

corpse a cornin’;” andrarliere “Laydown, lay to find eougenial food in the simple pathos of | 

down the corpse, she. said, That I may look upn the “ domestic drama,” than in the wearing i 

liim,”—again the white curtained low panelled turmoil of more “ sensational” tragedies. More- ' 

chamber (there was such a one in my grand- over, as 1 find that Susan’s bedside version was \ 

father’s house) where the cruel maid, when but a truncated and mutilated torso of the ' 

“ llor heart was struck with sorrow,” cried “ 0 grand old origin.il form, whereas in otlier in- i 

mother, mother, make my bed, For I shall die stances her iniaulheulic variations were simply 
to-morrow,”ami againthegreen-brocade heavily- confined to mere words in general, I think it j; 

vallanced bed (I liad seen the original some- better, out of respect for that genhd minstrel’s 
where) where the remorseful girl lay, and memory—although, by the way, she may pvo- 
“ Pegged to be buified by him. And sore repented bably be living still, a sturdy grandmother—and 
of the day. That she did e’er deny him.” What out of fear lest slie should be cruelly mauled by 
tears did 1 not shed, as Susan chanted to me tliis antiquarian commentators, to drop the subject j 

story (to the very same tuue that Mr. Chappell of “ Chevy Chase” altogether, notiug only my ; 

gives ill his book), and never refused to sing it pride in iiuowing that nij own nursery once , 

over again, and again once Snore, as the tears upon a time was connected, oven although im- ' 

fell thicker and thicker, and sobbings became perfectly, with a once upon a lime of such 
violent, and were only to be soothed by a low glorious and respected antiquity, 
merry strain, that at last lulled me off to sleep. Far more cherished by me, as it must be by j 

But now many other eyes had shed bitter tears all children, was that ballad of ballads so touch- i 

over this sad ditty, I was only destined to learn ing to childhood’s ears, “The Children in the 

a afterwards. Susan never told me, and Wood.” Tlicre too 1 have found it, in Mr. 

tless, spite of her archioologioal store, wjus Cliappell’s book, an “ old old story,” and yet ! 

unable to inform me, that Goldsmith in one of “ over new.” I could have hugged my copy to i 

j his essays had confessed a feeling sympathetic my heart. Of most respectable antiquity truly | 

I to my own, when be said, “llie music of the it is. Does it not appear in the registers of j 

' finest singer is dissonance to what I felt, wlien the Stationers’ Company, under the date of 15th j 

our old dairy-maid sang me into tears with October, 1595, in the words “ Thomas Milling- ; 

‘Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night,’ or tonentred for his copicunder t’handes ofbothe | 

* The Cruelty of Barbara Alien.’” Little did I the wardens, a ballad intitulted. The Norfolk ; 

blow, then, that a black-letter copy of this very Gentleman, his will and TestabieiA, and liovye he 
old ballad bore the title of “Barbara Allen’s commytted the keeping of his ohildren to his 
Cruelty, or tfie Young Man’s Tragedy, witli Bar- owne brother, who delte most wickedly with 
bara Allen’s Lamentation for the unkindness to them, and howe God plagued- him for it"? A 
her Lover and lierselfnor was I in a jiosition most “ sensational” title, it must be admitted! 
to remark that “ sensational” titles were as It has been surmised by Sharon Turner, that 
much in vogue centuries ago as now, although this most popular of idl old stories was written 
j. in a far more diffuse form. Of the great ahti- upon the murder of ll& nephews by Bichard the ' 
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Third, “ before it was quite safe to stigmatise; 
him more openly j” and other writers have 
advoent^ the saave theory. Bat the at^aments 
upon this point have evidently been advanced 
upoh internal evidence onlyj and with no direct 
proof. My own convictions are that this was 
i I not (ihe case. I still cling to the assurance that 
i! the subject is one of a real traditional murder, 

11 enacted in the county of Norfalk. Is not the 
i| ballad also styled, “Tbe Norfolk Tragedy?” 

' and as a Norfolk man, can I allow my county 
!! to be robbed of any of its oberisbed traditious, 

11 or its feathered tribe of any of their glories? 

The original tune was preserved by Susan; and 
' it came strangely to my cara when, o« my first 
; witnessing a representation of “The Beggar’s 
' I Opera,” Polly reachem appropriated the well- 
!! known air of my childhood, and even the first 
' I words of the trasjical ballad, “ Now ponder well, 

' jc parents dear.” 

i Old-fashioned nursery-maids seem to have 
1 1 stored their memories as' much with, the ancient 
' i tunes, as with the words of the old ballads. At 
; I .ill events, my childhood’s prima donna evidcnl ly 
ll had done so; for in very few cases do 1 find 
,! that the melodics slie chanted to particular 
' I ballads, vary in any material point from those 
; j scored in Mr. Ohapjiell’s book. One remarkable 
; I instance of her nuconsoious arch.ieological eru- 
'i dition in this pariienlar I found in the tunc to 
j which she invariably sang the bailad, to wliioli 
' I she gave the title, but not williout a certain de- 
; grec of shame, and-always with .an appearance of 
apology—uotonaccouutgfils inaccuracy, but for 
1 1 other obvious reasons—of “The Devil and Doo- 
; j 1.or Paustus.” 'The time w as corl ainly a most 
’ j lugubrious one, as may be proved by reforciiee 
I! to Mr. ChappeiTs scoring, and no\ er one of my 
favourites. Pnit Susan invariably (lel'eiidcd its 
, propriety, wliicli as a child L questioned: and 
.she was right. For have 1 not miico learned its 
history from I he erudite and accurate Mr. Cliap- 
; pell? How'tins melancholy tune w'as originally 
!i called “Fortune’s my foe,” and was enormously 

I popular ill the time of Elizabeth, being alludcii 
' to by Sliakespcaro in “ The Merry Wives of 
j Windsor,” and by almost all tbo dramalisis of 
j; the age in various plays—how it afterwards 

II obtained tlic designation of the “ hanging tune” 
(some instinct must have told me tliis, to account 

I for my antipathy to it in my childhood) inas- 
|| much as “the metrical lamentations of e.\lraor- 
. dinary criminals” were chanted to this air on 
I, their going to execution, and continued to be 
I “ for upwards of two hundred years”—and bow, 
eventually, the universal popularity of one 
I ballad adapted to this tune, “Tlie Life and 
I Death of Doctor Faustus, the Great Congurer,” 

I threatened to absorb tlie original title, and to 
give tp the “ hanging tune” that of “Tlie air of 
I Doctor Faustus.” Susan was right. But she 
j could not tell me, as Mr. Cliapiiell afterwards 
! did, that must of the lamentable ballads of the 
j time were set to tliis tune, and among others, 
i the old bolkd of “Titus Andronicus,” upon which 
Sliakespeare founded ids (contested) play of the 
|j Isame name. But, after all, what did the tune 


mneh matter ta.me,.when " The Devil wid Dector 
Faustus,” although rarely sung to mtt, and not 
without mucli pressing, on aceount of tto 
equivocal nature of' the subject, conjured to to 
my ohildish mind scenes of an awful spleoaonr 
and thrilljng vividness; which “ tlw great 
congurer” himself, witti all his magic power,' 
could not have outdone ? 

No less to my surprise did I find that one 
of my great favourites once upon a time, the 
“Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green,'” 
was a ballad of much respectable antiquity. To 
be sure, I may have had some inkling of the 
matter, when tlie story was dramatised in my 
own day, and, although not one of the successfiu 
of Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s plays, enjoyed a 
certain popularity. Moreover, I certainly 
learned from garrulous Mr. Fepys, in his Diary, 
that this ballad was “ an old song” in his days; 
and liB likewise bad informed me that, when 
dining at Sir William Uyder’s at “Bediiall” 
Green, the very house was said to liave been 
built by llto “Blind Beggar so mucli talked of 
and sung in ballads,” althougli some said “it 
was only some outhouse of it.” But it was 
only later that I was convinced by official 
arcliseological authority that “ this popular old 
ballad was written in tiic reign of Elizabeth, as 
appears not only from the verse, where the arms 
of England are called the ‘ Qucenc’s Arms,’ but I 
from its tune being quoted in other old pieces 
wriiteii in licr time.” 

I cannot afford to dwell upon “ Death and 
the Lady,” twice mentioned by Goldsmith in 
The Vicar of Wakefield; for, althougli one of 
Susan’s most cherished strains, she evidently 
having a predilection in favour of tbe lugubrious, i 

it liad never enough of tlie pictorial romauee 
about it to excite my boyish imagination and 
tlirill my heart, and was not, consequently^ 
among my pet ditties. Nor will I lay any store 
by tlio “King and the Miller of Mansfield,” 
about which latter quasi-lii.stoi'ieal romauoo 
I here was a tinge of coarseiioss, uiipleasaut to 
my boyish sensibilities. I had little sympathy 
with the miller, and less, I believe, with the 
king, about whose identity I cared too little for 
the personage to inquire; so that I was but 
little moved by llic iiiformatiou, afterwards con¬ 
voyed, that, allliougli popular error attached ■ 
tlic personality of “bluff King Hal” to the 
adventure in question, authentic black-letter : 
copies of the old ballad entitle it " King Henry ; 
tbe Second, and the Miller of Mansfield.” 

In spite of my fondness, in tlie old ballads of 
my childhood,4ov subjects tliat- may be called 
the “romantic-domestic,” I admit there was 
one, certainly of a not very refined description, 
which was constantly given me “ by special 
desire,” and was looked upon by me ns an ex¬ 
cellent “ conoludhig farce.” 'Tiiis was a song 
setting forth how “There was a bAiuy blade,” 
who “married a country maid,” because she 
was “ dumb, dumb, dumb,” aud who, whep she 
was cured of her infirniity by an offioious doctor, 
was so crnslied by her overflow of tongue, tliat 
he ifould have given “any kind of thing that 
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A WHITE HAND AND A DUCK 
THUMB. 

IN THIRTEEN OHATTEEa 


I CHAPIEE I. 

On the twelfth of March, ouc thousand seven 
I liundred and sixty-seven, Mr. Basil Hunipage, 
merchant and banking-ageuf, departed from his 
, mansion, shaded by three big elms, in the rural 
prceinct of Jermyn-street, London, and never 
returned. 

It may illustrate his unexampled regularity to 
I mention that, at the expiration of four minutes 
I from the usual time of the merchant’s appear¬ 
ance at his ofBoe in Cripplegatc, the old head 
j clerk turned pale, slid feebly down from his 
stool, and becameteinporarilyincapucitated from 
business. Ho tottered up and down with nervous 
steps, pausing at eveij turn, now to gaze half 
incredulously at the clock, now to peer through 
the glass partition which sliut olf his chief’s apart¬ 
ment from the general oflicc, as if ho thought 
it less improbable that that gentleman should 
have shot up furtively through Ihe cellarage, 
than be missing altogether from his iilaco. Bor 
I it was a well-known fancy of the worthy old 
merchant, who was frequently before, never 
after, Ms time, to loiter about the door, in sucli 
' a manner lhat, with the last stroke of nine from 
the oflioo clock, he might insert his latch-key, 
and with a general nod, and a “ Good morning, 

I Middlemiss” to the head olcrk, assume bis ac¬ 
customed scat, and commence the duties of the 

' day. 

Although Mr. Middlemiss was not a man 
given to superstitious fancies, it might certainly 
seem from his bearing on this occasion that the 
propJietic whisper which sometimes reaches us— 
who knows from what remote birthplace?—^far 
outspeeding all rational argument for anxiety, 
had awakened in him a conviction of misfortune 
I, with which his reason refused to oonteni At 
all events, at ten minutes past nine, the head 
b clerk "summoned his best messenger, usually 

I I reserved for hurried and important missiems, and 
,' despatched him, on foot Meed, but at double 
I { hackney-coach pace, to the house of Three E^. 
i. We shall get there before him. 

jj Mr, Hnmpage had risen, that long-remem- 
I bered morning, at Ms acoastomed hour—half- 
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past six. There was nothing remarkable in Ms 
demeanour or conduct, except that, on risihg, he 
kissed Ms wife; a circumstance wMoh that lady 
attributed to their iiaving had a little tiff over¬ 
night. The misunderstanding had not been of a 
serious character, Iiaving reference simply to the 
question whether Bolly-my-Lamb should be con¬ 
demned to wear frilled pantaloons for six months 
longer, or pass at once into long short-waisted 
gowns like her mother’s. Sleep had interposed, 
and left the point undecided. 

Polly-my-Lamb was the only child of Basil and 
Alethea Ilumpage. The name was of her father’s 
sole invention, but had been adopted, first 
cautiously, then freely, by the entire neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The chocolate was ready at half-past seven. ' 
Mr. Hnmpage not appearing, a maid went to Ms 11 
dressing-room door, and announced that her i 
mistress was wailing brcakfiist; to wMch he i 
returned no luiswer. Another feu minutes, and i 
maid Kezia w cut again, knocked, and repeated 
her message. Still no leply. ' 

Polly-my-Lamb was the next ambassador. | 
The maid had met her on the stairs, and bogged ' 
her to speak to master, as she, Kczii^ could n6t . 
make him hoar. 

' The little girl came flj-ing back, with her 
violet eyes swimming in tears—she could hardly 
tell why; perhaps it was from peeping through 
the keyhole, perhaps it was because, for the 
first time in his life, papa had been deaf to the. 
voice of his dai'ling. At all events, he had looked 
his door, and would make no audible reply. Was 
he (Aeref Yes, ccrlaiuly. Nor eonld he have 
been seized with any sudden illness; for she had j 
heard Ms familiar step move steadily across the , 
room, and had further recognised the peculiar ' 
creak pertaining to a particular drawer in his 
dressing-table, as he opened and reclosed it. 

Past eight ti’clock. It had now become a 
matter of impossibility for the punctual merchant 
to eat his breakfast and appear at Ms office at 
the accustomed time, and a suppressed alarm 
began to extend through the household, liven 
deaf Stephen, the footigjn-bntler, ^hose great ^ 
red ears had for the last thirty winters been ’ 
simply ornamental, and who was in the haMf of 
relying for his Miowl^e of passing events 
purely upon Ms own skili in physiognomy, per- 
feotiy understood that something was amiss, and 
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j 'mM off’his the, new, it-tha wup-! 

fcsed, li to « State of geneiiJ prep^wto 
sod smn^it^ltor srtotever lejght eas^ 

A scseimi &em above, btovfbt muttera 

to araisie bOovf. Ilbe shriek ym rMehoed 
the coi^ ahd although to Stephen she only 
appeared tO jami, the moyemest that followed 
quickly tmdeoeiv^ him. Up flew the whole 
phalanx, Stephen after. Mrs. Huropage was on 
h^ knees at the dressing-room door, knodctog, 
sereamh^, imploring, to frantic alarm. He had 
hung hanuelf, she declared, ftom the elothes- 
hook on the door. She could hear his boot-heels 
kicking a^tost it—forgetting, poor lady, that if 
her suspicions were correct, he could hardly 
be expected to comply with her reiterated 
requests to open the door. The serrants par¬ 
took of their mistress’s impression. Does it 
seem strange that everybody was so suddenly 
plimgcd into consternation f Mr. Humpage had 
been bnt half an hour longer than common over 
bis dressing. But this was the first infraction of 
a ouslom of two-snd-twenty years. Self-imposed 
laws aro the best observed. No member of that 
orderly establishment, if questioned, would liave 
considered any furllier explanation necessary, 
than that they knew “master’s way.” 

Mrs. Humpage, making an eager gesture n hich 
might be interpreted as an order to break in, 
Stephen the strong, without fail her ceremony, 
put hLs broad knee agamst the door, wliieh, 
secured only by a slight catch, yielded instantly 

The flist moment sufficed to eouvinee them that 
no one was in the apartment. The next, Stephen 
caught his mistress by the ami, and semen hat 
peremptorily twisted her through the door. His 
quick sight had managed to sweep m details lie 
did not wish her to be among the first to investi- 
(rale. With the like determination he induced 
the other women to quit the room, and tiien, 
putting a slrong restraint upon his own anxious 
curiosity, secured the door on tiie outside, and 
started off to the police-office in Bow-street as 
fast as his legs wouid carry him. 

A shrewd and able man was Sir Janies Pollull, 
at that time oluef niagistiate; aud he, after 
receiving a hasty communication from Stephen, 
despatched a stuidy individual in top-boots, 
white neckolctli, and long red waistcoat—called 
a “ runner” because they always walked—to the 
bouse of Three Elms. 

Isaac Surtees, the eonslablc-runncr, subse¬ 
quently deposed that, from information which 
had been conveyed to him, and ftom certain 
directions he had received (Stephen had reported 
“Sum’at wrong down onr way,” and the magis¬ 
trate had prdered him to “ see about it”), he pro¬ 
ceeded to Jermyn-street, Sfant James’s, where 
he observed a crowd of persons assembled about 
, the door of u house, Nomber Twenty-seven, by 
the three great hellems, <®posite the public, 
next the chapel, round the oesner, leftanside. 
There was much excitement in the neighbour¬ 
hood, especially in and about the Three Jolly 
ComisellaTs, partly owing to what had transpired 


at Number Twenty-sevmi, partly to tiie prouiis- i 
Ouous impalement of a little boy—by the trousms 
—o» the apikes of the hairy. Number Twenty- 
sevon aforesaid. Noooked at th« door, and 
was admitted to the ordiaary (“Well, 
man, we don’t suppose you get down the 
chimney,” growled the magistrate.) Scraped 
his shoes. There was a large Tom oat to the 
passage. 

“ ok on, officer. You need not be feu precise," 
said tbe magistrate. 

Likewise a door leading to a back staircase, 
conducting to apartments on the first floor, 
through a gallery and ante-room, down three 
steps, and up one, whereby you come to another 
room, wiiereof Stephen Gonld, the butler, which 
has lived in (he family mgh twenty-three years, 
and lost his hearing complete in 1 he great fog of 
’twenty-seven, produced from the left-hand pocket 
of his peach-coloured velvcicon inexpressibles, 
ihe key. 

The apartment—1o condense Mr. Surtees’s re- 
port-was in much the same sort of confusion a 
gentleman might make to dressing hastily. Tlic 
tiimgs were thrown about. In the middle of 
the room was a large pool of blood—other traces 
being noticeable m a direction towards the win¬ 
dow. The sash of thelaftcrwas np. one pane 
broken, and one cut clciiu oui, as if by a prac¬ 
tised hand. Two towels, on which bloodi 
hands had been wiped, lay near the washinu- 
stand, on the floor. But the most sigmficani 
(race of all pieseutod itself in the shape of a 
lock, or tuft of giizzlcd hair—^iironoiinoed bi 
Stephen to be his inaslei-’s—winch was piokcil 
up, soaked lu blood, close beside the svindow. 
Theie was nothing, apait ftom this, to indicaie 
that a murderous stnigalc had taken place, nor, 
indeed, was tliat compatible with circnuislaiices 
at a later period deposed to. The unmler—it 
sucli it was—must linve been effected completely | 

and suddenly, bj snrprisc. i 

The niolive ? The closest send my faded to 
establish the fact that any mticlc of value, with 
one exception, had been taken away. That ex- I 
ception was the luci'chant’s watch a chronometer | 
worth, as he had been accustomed to declaic, ' 
one hundred pounds slcibng. Not a drawer, 
shelf, or cupboard, had been disturbed. Golel 
andsdver money was scattoied on the table—a 
massive gold'snuff-box, gold pencil-case, and 
other things of uudoubied value—all these were 
sale. The outrage, whatever its nature, and by 
whomsoever perpetrated, had been clearly di¬ 
rected against the person, not the property, of 
the missing man. 

The singularity of the circumstances, even at 
a period too much marked with desperate qrimes, 
attracted unusual attention. The merehoiit had 
been held to high esteem by a very large circle 
of acquaintance; the ma^rate himself, Sir 
James Pollull, had been of the number (ff his 
friends. 

After hearing the testimony of the officer 
Surtees, aud one two Other witnesses, Sif 
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James took vHh kim two of liis most astute much interest s^mecl to the 

tlriof-oatohers, and went down in person to exa- officer entered the house, acoh)B^®4^i% the 
mine the premises. boy, from whose neck he had taJspo^wtifcee of 

The window at wMoh ingress must have been c^. The boy had been fotod wM it in 
effected was twenty-five feet from the ground, his hand early that momi^, saying that he W 
It was at the side of the house fronting the elm- pitied it up under the window of the dressing* 
treM, and looked down upon a narrow, but well- room. It bore at that time fresh marks of blot;^ 
frotinented thoroughfare, faced on the off-side by and there was a noose at the end, which oirenm- 
an iron railing, and leading into Piccadilly. stance had perhaps suggested to the juvenile 
To believe that through such a window, in population of the vicinity the little amusement 
broad daylight, a gentloman murderously as- that had just been interrupted, 
sailed in the very midst of his family and do- There was no reason to doubt the boy’s state- 
pendents, could have been either forcibly ment. After all, the discovery was of no great 
dragged or secretly smuggled, aud byme safely mompt; suggesting nothing more than a sup- 
away, was more than the magistrate, familiar position that the cord might have been a portion 
with the modus operandi, aud the usual hazards of that used in lowering the merchant's body, 
of crime, could school his mind to. It seemed The crime and its perpetrators remained as dork 
absolutely incredible that no alarm should have and doubtful as before. 

liccu given. Presuming that a sudden and well- Sir James dangled the rope thoughtfully in his 
delivered blow had rendered the victim inscu- hand, as though weighing an ims^iuary criminal! 
sihlo—how lower and transport away the inani- “ I am much mistaken,” he said, “if I do not 
niato body, without exciting the curiosity .and perceive the print of a black thumb in this.” 
suspicion of (ho passengers, from whose presenee The offieer glanced at lus chief, not at the rope, 

the alley vras scaroely for a moment free ? for he understood his meaning. 

Sir James Polhillwasleaningfromtheavindow, London—among its other public scandals, 
revolving this (luostion in his mind, and w'onder- tolerated no man knows how or why—was at 
inj, casually, how far a slender leaden water- that period infested by a g.iug of skilled ruffians, 
pipe which passed up to the roof almost within organised and directed by the greatest miscniant 
arm’s reach might have been concerned widi the of tlic number, a follow half-noblcman, half- 
Imrglar’s successful entrance, when a squabble of gipsy, eommoidy known as “ Lord Lob.” Touoh- 
ihe boys in the footway attracted his atlcntion. ing tliis title, the works of Sir IJomard Burke 
A lit fie burlesque of a highl.i pojiulor eeremoiiy are silent; neither have we been able to trace 
a]/poared to bo in progress. in the irchivcs of tlio Heralds’ College tho m-ins 

The smallest urchin of the irronp, with his and orosf of Lob But there was at that time no 
elbows pinioned, bis hands tied, and a dirty question that the credit of having added this 
Welsh niglitoap half eoneealing his lilubbered unit to I lie Iranian family, was due to tho wild 
face, w.as lifted on tlie slioiilders of another, liy trad eccentric Earl of llawknccd, whoso pro¬ 
way of ladder, while an amateur Ketch in eordn- tectioii, for a long time freely afforded, this 
1 oys endeavoured to adjust a fragment of rojic joung villain h.ad ahouated by a course of crime, 
rnmid his neck. A fourth performer, with lus Soklora, even .among tho most depraved, can 
black, frouzy hair smoothed down over liis face, an individual be ibnnd, who loves guilt solely for 
.iiul a sheet of street ballads in his hand, enacted the pleasure he experienocs in its commission, 
the part of reverend ordmaiy. llmnaii nature, fallen as it is, seems to proscribe 

Tlic juvenile ciilprii, however, evinced a do- jiiivposeless crime, if, however, we may put 
cidedly impenitent and contentious frame of faith iu this robber’s recorded history, he must 
mind. It was cleartliat he repudiated tho whole have lioen an exception to tho rule. It was 
proceedings, and now writhed, kicked, and bmwn for certain that he invariably refused to 
bowled, to an extent that had already filled tlie participato in the proceeds of anyone of the 
naiTowthoroughfarcwiih deeply interested spec- multitude of nefaiious cuterjiriscs he planned 
tutors, who, with an instinctivereverenee for tho and helped to execute. Those were generally of 
more majestic aspects of the law, offered no in- a lofty, that is to say, impudent range. My lord 
(erposition whatever. interested himself in nothingof a low and pitiful 

Annoyed, as well he might be, at this unbe- character; nothing, in effeot, that did not do- 
coming travesty of one of our most venerable msnd both power of combination aud hardihood, 
and cherished institutions—the excellent magis- Victory was worlldcss without the delict 
trate shouted angrily to the boys to disperse, of strategy. There were the points of a good 
niaking8igns,mQre^ver,tooneofhi3rosy-breasted partisan leader about Lord Lob. Alas! that bo 
followers, looming m the distance, to scatter tho had never skirmished against anything but law 
tumultuous assemblage. The condemned nrohin and justice, harassed imtlnng but social order, 
was quickly reprieved, and, with the tears un- despoiled no foe but his pteoefulfelJow-oiiijiens! 
dried on his face, was in tho act of joining with The pillage of a bank, an opulent City waro- 
the executioner and chaplain in a sav,age dSuce house, a goldsmith’s shop, the waylaying of a 
round his ddiverer, when the latter was seen to distinguished band of travellers, the foiling and 
jTOunoo upon and reoapturq him. uttering of notes of startling amount occasionally 

After a minute, during which some inquiry of flby way of change), the running a perfect argosy 
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full of silt and spirits under the very noses of the The theory of an interrapted robbery was i 
coast-guard, these were the meanest matters to surely negatived by the feet .that those who | 
which Lord Lob’s genins wonld willingly descend, carried off the body might with infimtely greater 
He had no ne^ of much money. He bad facility have possessed themsehes of the money 
wearied of smaller vices. Such poor excesses as and v^uables they came to seek. Such things, 

1 drink and play he had abandoned to the young it has been stated were lying about where they 
! aristocratic bloods of the day; but when he had could not escape notice, and, in the very drawer | 
absolutely not a groat remaining, my lord would that had been heard to open and redose, there j 
(luietly saddle his brown pad, and sallying forth was found, on examination, a bank-bill of large i 
otthis favourite preserve, the Lincoln road, take amount, and twenty-three guineas and a half in ; 
the first purse he judged weighty enough for gold. 

present necessities. To do this at his pleasure, As touching the abdnotiohal hypothesis, had I 
was the leader’s sole prerogative; all other pro- the object been the charming little heiress, Polly- I 
ceedings of the gang being carried on in concert, my-Lamb, the enterprise, thongh lawless, were 
and with a common end. at least ilitelligible, but what advantage com- , 

These gentlemen, who had given themselves mensurate with the haaard could accrue to the i 
the name of the “Black-Thumbs,” numbered assailants from the possession of the portly | 
about thirty, seldom more, as it was thought iiersou of her excellent father f 
that any larger circle might include a traitor or After an interview with Mrs. Humpage—-a I 
two; seldom less, for no sooner did the insatiate kind but weak-minded woman, whom alarin and 1 
maw of justice devour a member of the brother- anxiety had rendered nearly imbecile—and with | 
hood, than another stepped eagerly into the shoes Polly-my-Lamb, who looked as white as a lily, j 
kicked off at the gibbet. Such casualties, how- but neither wept nor lamented, the magistrate 
ever, were far fiom numerous, even in those returned to his office in a mood of unaccustomed 
regretted “good old days,"when nothing in the depression. He endeavoured to recal from some 
range of endeavour was easier than to get important country service an offioernamedHemy 
hanged; for every well-trained Black-Thumb Armour, distinguished no less for his bull-dog | 
was adroit as he was daring, and there was, courage, than the sagacity with which he tracked ; 
moreover, a law — which being the only one the coldest scent. Mr. Armour, however, was 
recognised by these worthies, was observed with beyond recal. The game he had been hunting ’ 
the more fidelity—that no member of their little had, for once, given him the slip, at Liverpool, | 
commonwealth should imperil his valuable ex- and made for North America. Without a mo- 
istence in petty individual ventures, so long as mentis hesitation, the staunch pursuer had flung 
any greater action was impending. a brace of pistols into his valise, and had siarled 

To their leader, one and all were heartily in chase by a ship then in the act of clearing | 
devoted, executing his orders—whatsoever they out. So, for some mouths, Henry was not avail- ’ 
might be—with that blind and absolute con- able. ... ! 

fidence which goes far towards ensuring the The affairs of the missing gentleman were 
result it, anticipates. found to be in perfect order and high prosperity. 

Hence, then, it hefel, that whenever any Por the last two or three years, as most of Ins 
startling outrage, marked with peculiar features, friends were aware, he had been gradually re- 
was added to the daily catalogue of crime, strictingUiespliereof his commercial operations, I 
suspicion, as a thing of course, fastened upon with the intention of withdrawing altoge! her !; 
the dreaded Black-Thumbs, and hence the from business as soon as practicable. This cu- 
worthy magistrate believed he saw the im- cumstance greatly facilitated the scrutiny that 
pression of these sooty digits in the deed he was took place. The result of it went to show that } 
investigating. Mr. Humpage had been in a position to retire ! 

As yet, he felt, the conclusion was premature, with a fortune of upwards of ninety thousand , 
and suggested by the mysterious and motiveless pounds. 

character of the outrage. By the time this conclusion was establbhed. 

What, in the first place, was its real nature P poor Mrs. Humpage was no longer in a oon- 
It must have been one of three things; A dition to take much interest in the matter. ! 

planned assassination. An interrupted burglary. Many months had now passed since her husband’s ! 

with violence supervening. A simple abduction, disappearance, and yet her health, whether bodily 
or kidnapping. ' or mental, showed no symptom of recovering from 

l%at it was a purposed assassination seemed the shock it had sustained. On the contrary, as 
the least probable of all. The generous frank hope faded, her feebleness erf frame and disturb- 

old man h^ not an enemy on earth. It was anee of spirit augmented together. She was 

beyond the pale of likelihood that snob a deed rapidly sinking into imbecility, and presently 
should have^een atteicped under such cireum- conceived an idea that her husband was not only 
stances, by day, in the victim’s own dwelling, alive, but in his own house, observing, however, 
when the slightest scuffle must provoke alarm, some peculiar line of oondnotiwlaoh she could 
And then, what murderer would multiply the not comprehend. She was perpetually hearing 
■' chaaees of detection tenfold, by seeking to remove hb vMoe or step. Sometimes caught sight of_ 
'the mutilated body? ‘ _ him as he passed fro£ room to room, and on one’ 
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ooeasion believed that be had entered her dress- 
ing-roon>, and bitterly upbraided her with failing 
to send aid jto him in the deadly scuffle in wMcb 
his life was taken (such was her ineoheremt 
fancy), and also with employing insuffioient 
means for the detection of his murderers. It 
vm in vain to combat these hallucinations, in 
I which she was at last permitted to indulge. 

Before the expiration of a twelvemonth from 
; I the &tal day, the poor woman had sunk into a 
. I state which admitted no hope of amendment. 

I j The change that had come over PolIy-my-Lamb 

'' was, though widely different, scarcely less re- 
, markable. Those months of feverish anxiety 
I had dealt with her as might an unnatiltally fervid 
1 atmosphere with blossoms of another kind, and 
led her to a forced maturity. Gone, gone for 
: ever, was the merry, saucy little romp, whose 
whole existence was like a cunliiiual dunce; from 
w hose sweet face sleep itself could scarcely chase 
'; away the smile; whose small feet, decorated with 
i i lie weU-knowu frilled pantaloons, came Iwinkliug 
down the street, sending thrills of delight aud 
, jealousy to the hearts of the susceptible jouth- 
. hood of the precinct, whose idol mid empress 
she had been. In place of her, there sat beside 
the mother’s bed, a calm, stern, solf-reliauf, 
jealous-judging little woman. 

Between Polly-my-Lamb and her kind papa 
there bad existed a degree of attachment rarely 
witnessed evenintliat dear relationship. Except 
in those hours when the elder playfellow was hn- 
mersed in business, tlio two were .seldom seen 
apart, and it is certain that the merchant would 
Lave grudged even that iiecessiuy iutervid of 
separation from his darling, had it not been 
devoted to the woik of building up for her a 
' fortune it was bis iutcntiou to render, accovdiiig 
.' to the estimate of that time—colossal. 

' Tliat kind of amazement with which jouth 
,' reecives the first buffet in the battle of hfe, like 
I u wound that stuns, came mercifully to dciulcn 
■' tiic actual smart of the child’s wound at first. 
Poor little Polly-my-Lamb could not at all 

■ i realise the fact that her father was r/oiie. Ucr 
i heart seemed to grope round in a bewildered way, 

seeking something that was missing from its daily 
j sensible existence. Then, after a little time, 
the diild rallied her reasouuig powers, a pirocess 
no doubt accelerated by the noocssitj of attending 
I iiiuch to her mother, whoso grief, loud and 
incessant, importuned all within its reach. 
Strength is gained by helping the weak. The 

■ child then began to reflect, aud to be strong. 

! Bitter as was her grief, aud deep the wound 

that was galled aud irritateii by every sound and 
object the household circle supplied, the seuti- 
meu,ts of rage audtevenge were outirely domiuaut. 
Polly-my-Lamb would have marched to the fiery 
I slake (women did so, in her day, for countcr- 
I felting crown pieces in pewter), if she could 
by no other means have included in that torture 
the assassins of her father. 

Before the close of the year, a second victim 
was borne foom the mansltin of the Three Elms. 
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Mrs. Humpago yielded np her life and eortows, 
and was laid to rest in the neighbouratg vaults of 
Saint James the Martyr. ■ > ' 

CHArtsB n. ' 

So poor Polly-my-Lamb was left in ^he rich 
desolate house alone. Neither of her parent® 
possessed any near relations. As for Mends, 
the wayward child repelled every attempt to 
comfort her, every offer to bear her company, in 
her affliotiou. 

Two visitors only, after a short time, were 
admitted, Mr. Bellamy, the family solicitor, and 
Sir James Polhill, the chief magistrate. The 
former laid before her her father’s will, in which 
he had bequeathed one half of his lar^ fortune 
to his wife, with remainder to his daughter, the 
other moiety to trustees, for the benefit of the 
latter until her marriage or coming of age. Thus 
the whole property, producing, in those days, 
nearly six thousand pounds income, seemed 
likely to centre absolutely in the young mistress, 
now just fifteen, of the house of Tfoee Elms. 

Sir James could with difficulty repress a start, 
so complete a transformation bad the last two 
or three months effected in the appearance and 
demeanour of his young friend. He had come to 
visit the little thing, as on former occasions, in a 
sort of caressing, comforting, head-pattiiig way, 
aud here was a young woman, with set features 
and chill blue eyes, waving him to a somewhat 
distant seat, and awaiting with polite frigidity 
tlie explanation of his visit. 

Sir James found himself stammering words of 
eommou-placo ooudolenoe, and general offers of 
service, aud was scarcely astonished when she 
cut him short: 

“ You can uoitlier belli nor comfort me, sir, 

nor can you even rccomiiense me for this intr-” 

(His benevolent look stopped her as though lie 
had iicld up a warning hand)—“interruption of 
the grief I prefer to indulge in privacy, except in 
one way. Tell me that the law has overtaken 
the—murderers.” 

A deadly paleness overspread her face as she 
ground the last word, almost inaudible, between 
her set teeth. 

“ Such tidings, my dear young lady, we hope 
shortly-” 

“1 know, I know!” burst in the child, 
clutehiug her fingers together, aud beating them 
impatiently against her bosom. “Always the 
same, always the same!” 

“ We—we have done our utmost,” replied Sir 
James, rising. 

“I am glad to hear you say so,” was the 
unexpected answer. “It is time, then, that 
others began.” 

“My dear P” 

“It can never beiqMant tha^ this wicked 
murder should go unpiimshcd, even in a world 
that cannot, as it seems, administer the laws it 
makes. I know that it is to be found out, and it 
shall—yes, it stall," she added, her eyes wide 
open, and gleaming like a sibyl’s, “If you can. 
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itot tcaoe these weked uien^ i—<diiM ae fou j 
thM me-rwiil do it* For no oUiei end triil I! 
breathe. The wealtb be left will help to secure 
it. nenoetorth, 1 know no hope, no care, no 
pleasure, but to revenge him. If you wish to be 
assured that I am in earnest, read this.” 

And she put into his hand a copy of the 
Newsman, published that day. 
magistrate read: 

" A reward of one thousand pounds sterling 
will he paid to whomsoer er shall famish reliable 
raformation toueliing the disposal of the body, 
living or dead, of Basil Iluiupage, merchant, of 
Jermyn-street. Address, the Polico-office, Bow- 
street.” 

“Tills is tempting, indeed,” said Sir James. 
“ When was this notice sent ?” 

“Yesterday.” 

"And your friends—do they approve this 
offer?” 

“ 1 have no friends: and I want my father.” 

"Well, woE, my dear,” said the good magis¬ 
trate, “ I, at least, have no right lo thwart your 
plans, though we might differ in our modes of 
action. You are a young lady of l-emarkable 
energy and seff-rehauco. If these bo well directed, 
good results may as surely follow as though 
they had been the fruits of greater exiierieucc. 
I was about to teU you, a moniciil since, that I 
hope to-mon-ow to introduce a new auxiliary, for 
whom I have been waiting somewhat anxiously. 
For the present, fareweU.” 

Polly-my-Lamb sat at the window this day, 
for the first time since her mothei'’s death, and 
looked out with orphan ej cs upon the world. It 
was dreary, dripping weather. At iufervals a 
rude wind swept the street, whieh was filled with 
staggering chairs, the bearers hardly able to 
make good their way against tho sudden gyra- 
tihns of the fitful storm. 

The poor child’s ejes were hot and diy, but 
her heart was fuU of tears. One thought pos¬ 
sessed her whoUy, raged within her—revenge 
for her father. But, how to obtain it ? Scheme 
after scheme was revolved and dismissed, not 
for their too-extended grasp, but from the diffi¬ 
culties that attended every attempt lo reduce 
them to detail. Thu^ it was not so easy, in 
prsotice, to riuse a regiment of determined men, 
each sworn, upon enlistment, to spend the last 
drop of his blood in the quest of Humpage. 
There were, again, material difficulties m the 
way of fitting out a vessel for tho purpose of 
visiting every country in tlio world, and ransack¬ 
ing its jails for any relenting ruffian who cculd 
throw light upon the great English murder. 
And, furthisr, even supposing that six knights 
could be found, who, for an outfit of, say five 
hundred pounds apiece, and a handsome prise to 
the snccessfui champi^yewould meet at Charing- 
eross, and take different roads in search of her 
fisther, it was far more probable that these in- i 
feepid cavaEers would themselves evanish, than 
3iat any one of the brotherhood should return 
toxunpbant. 


Ttiere was oim alternative left, and though eat; 
young lady was set iasensiUe to its romantic 
aspect, end indeed could have aetuaUy named to 
herself the very legend wbiiffi famished the idea, 
she nevertheless resolved on its adoption, and, 
in pursuance of such resolution, wi&in a few 
moments Polly-my-Lamb might have been seen 
kneeling before the portrait of her father, 
pledging herself to Heaven, by the most solemn 
vows, and with tearful earnestness, to yield her 
hand and fortune only to him who should dis¬ 
cover and make known to her her father’s fate. 

She was happier after that. PoUy-my-Lamb 
reseated herself in the window, and ouoe more 
gazed out upon tho dreary day. 

What object can that be that first euchaiiis 
her pjes with a fixed and wondering gaze, then 
makes her redden, then grow pale, then stajt 
away, and yet agaiu steal back for another wistful 
look ? 

Nothing more extraordinary than a little white 
face, made yet smaUor by masses of brown hair, 
through which two large heavy-lidded eyes gaze 
sadly out, as E' aiisnoring hers; the face of a 
youlh about her owu age, supported by piUows, 
iu the window of the opposite house. The little 
lady’s first improssion on catching sight of the 
poor w orn invalid, was one of pity—her second, 
of mingled wonder and interest, as the singular 
beauty that even such trying accessories could 
not cloud, slowly revealed itself. Divided from 
him only by a few yards, she oouhi easEy dis¬ 
tinguish the change of expression that stole into 
the boy’s face and lit up every lineament, os he 
faintly put buck the clustering locks, and fastened 
his large eyes uiiou his young neighbour, as if 
she had been (hat for which alone he had fought 
successfully with death. 

“ If it wcic not sick, I should have imagined 
it an angel,” thought Polly-my-Lamb, siinidy. 

She hud shrunk, with instinctive dehcacj, from 
the fixed gaze, but now crept back for a moment. 
The sick face liad returned to its languid apathy 
again at sight of her, Ughl and colour reap¬ 
peared, while the large eager eyes feasted 
hungrily as before. The girl’s heart throbbed, 
as if—disdaining counsel of reason or wEl— 
replying at once to this strange homage. Who, 
and what could he be f 


ME. WILL IN THE FOEEST OF HYDE 
PAEK. 

TinsnE is a prevalent impression, that we im¬ 
port, pretty largely our dramatic literature, as 
we do our wines, spices, and some other luxuries. 
Certain climates are adapted to the growth of 
coffee and tobaooo—why Should not gome 
peoples have a special capability for the pro¬ 
duction of sensation dramas? And why not 
free trade in Eterature f Let every country do 
what it can do best, and exclumge ita products 
with its neighbours. Bemove o&tructions, and 
let the law of demand and supply govern the 
world. '' 
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Aooordiugly, I purpose to iatroiace to “GeatiBoenJ don’t iiridk so &$t; are 
English market a Erenok oom^y which has about to re-ernter & town; walk two and two, 
oome into my possession. It is entitled, The and behaoe yoursdres properly." Yhooe young 
&holar of Oxford, a comedy in three sets, and genUemen of the college of Mr. laoksoa give 
in prose, by Ecu Wafflard, represented for the their'tutor a good deal of trouble; for, when he 
first time in the Second TbOfitre-Erau^ais, tells them to lower their-eyes because ladies 
July 29, 1824; priee 2 fiaims, 50 oontimos. are coming, they raise them all the more, <rf 
Earis, Madamo Virginie l)abo, Publisher. 1 course to plague their tutor, 
ou^t, perhaps, to say that the copy lying Will and ^bert recognise each other, haring 
before me, stained and dingy, bat yet in toler- been acquainted at tlie University of OxfoS 
able preservation, 1 found with a heap of other Will informs his friend that he is seeking his 
works in a by-street, offered at a penny a vo- fortane—that he is igBoraiil of his famityr but 
lame. It is neither tlie better nor the worse believes himself to be the son of a groat lord, 
for that. and that he remembers living with a farmer in 

The lime of this comedy is th^ reign of tho county of Kent. While coaversing, they 
Queen Elianbelh. 'The ohai-acters aie Loud hoar a groat noise in the forest of Hyde Park, 
Moiipns, an ambitious courtier with a noble where a party is hunting. Robert calls to his 
I mansion in Ijomhard-strcct, in a magnificent pupils to keep away from the hunt, and not get 
I paik ; Lady Mobdek, bis sister ; Miss Mama, run over by the horses. Will tells his friend 
I who is said in the list of personages to be their that he is in love “• like afool,” with a young lady 
mother, but wiio is, in fact, as iieaily as I can whom lie docs not know, to whom he hM never 
judge from the drama, their niece (Miss Maria, spoken, but whom ho saw at the Newmarket 
leur mere, has an awkward look); Loud Stbau- races. 

roBD, Iriend of tho Morden family; Roblkt, Two ladies, who accompany the hunt, are in 
Professor of Humanities in I he College of Mr. peril. Their horses, frightened, rush towards a 
Jackson; WiT.i., Student of the University of ravine, and Will, at the head of the schoolboys, 
Oxford; and several cliaraelers of lesser ini- rushes to tlieir rescue. Robert, more pnidmit, 
portaiiee. stays belimd. Will seizes the reins—the ladies 

'J'ho first seeiip opens in a forest, wliich turns abglit, and Robert, the danger over, receives 
out to be m Hyde Park. There is a tavciii, thorn politely, and they take him for their de- 
' kept by Goot, on whose sign is seen “Excellent liverer. 

I porter—loge a )iied ot a cheval.” Enter Will, Lady M.ordeu and M.is8 Maria, exhausted with 
I with a small bundle and some books under bis fright, gladly seize the arms of Robert. Let us 
^ arm. IIo is eighteen. He 1ms just left the proceed with the scene. 

' University ofOxIord, because ho has completed Lady Moedes. A cloud obscures my eyes; 

I Ills studies, and also because Ids uiiknowu pro- 1 tremble at the danger we have escaped; my 
j teelors have foigotteii to pay his last quarter’s knees bend under me. 

c\|)oaaes. He has a vague idea that his tather. Mama. Dear aunt, respire this salt. 

I whoso name he docs not happen to know, has Robekt. Ladies, support yourselves on me, 
died in exile. the danger is past; compose yourselves—fear 

I “ Here 1 am,” exolainis Will, “at eighteen, nothing. 

I free, my own master, and luimiug the woild. Mama (arii/e). That young man who threw 
' Without knowing where 1 go. How the uir is himself under the horses’feet—^il was he. [That 
good! How Iresjure at my ease! Ah! (his is, it was Master Will, whom she had seen at 
(lay is the most beautiful of iiiy life, (ifo iliroirs the Newmarket races.] 

hs books into Me air.) Good-by Quint us Cur- Lady Moeden. Ah, sir! what gratitude i 
I tius! good-by Virgil! good-by Horace! your owo you. 

i immoriality has cost me many a Bogging. Will, Robeet (ci/u/Ksecf). Madam, I merit nothing, 
j if you believe me, you are iatigued; you want Lady Mokden. Uo not hope to escape our 
I some refreshment. Ah, here is a tavoru, where eulogies. We had been hunting since morning 
I I can olimige my last guinea. Hollo 1 Mr. Host, with Lord Morden m this forest [Hyde Parkl 
I Mrs. Hostess, Mr. Goiit!” Tho storm separated us. The horses ran—you 

Enter Mr. Goot, with a pot of beer in Lis have saved us. 
baud, "Well, young gentleman,” ho says. Lord Morden enters upon the scene, and de- 
“yott make a good deal of noise, for one.” olarcs tliat Heaven, in saving the lives of the 
“A pot of your best beer, Mr. Goot, and I ladies, wished to prolong liis. Tho rain hud 
will not beat you down on it.” swollen a brook [the ^rpeutine P] so that he 

“Herii it is,” says the publican; “taste that; could not pass it. Ho had seen tho horses 
by the time you have drank two glasses you plunge madly down the ravine, “but by what 
{eel a vigour; a fire in the head, you will miracle,” he asks, “ had tliey escaped a certain 
be furious, and ready to box with all the world, death ?” 

As for my porter, 1 reserve that for great oo- A courageous man, lnwasinforrnpd, had been 
oMions, such as a prize-fight, or my wife’s intrepid ehongli to save f ffbm. It was to Robert, 
birthday." , Lady Morden assureu lum, they owed their life. 

Exit publican, and enter Eobeet, the tutor Miss Maria knew it was the hfewmarket young 
in the omlege of hb. J^kson, who is taking a gentleman; but chose to kew her own counsel. ■ 
•promenade with his pupilsj'to whom be says: Lord Morden throws himself into the arms of I 





the lucky Bobftrt, who tries^ but o6t weiy hard, 
to escape tbis eff^iou oC ^atitade he bad dose 
nothing to desem. Lora Morden will not be 
restrained. “My rank, my credit, wy forttme,” 
says he, “era yours. Speak, sir; tow can I 
serve you ? Do your want gold ? Pardon me— 
perhaM I offend your delicacy. 1 offer you mV 
frknmhip. I am lively, impressionable, enthu¬ 
siastic—yes, very enthusiastve. 'Yes, sir, I am 
proud to say that 1 am a true Englisbman, and 
cannot help admiring a noble action.” 

“My lord," says Kobert, “this is a very 
simple affair, and deserves no praise. 1 was 
with my pnpils—I saw the. danger—we saved 
the ladies—nobody is hurt; that is all.” 

His lordship wishes to know who Mr.' Robert 
may be. He tells liim that he is a man of letters, 
j a philosopher, and a political writer, who, for 
want of a patron, has been obliged to lake a 
,! situation in the college of Mr. Jackson. He 
. had been tho tutor of Edward Prior. Lord 
Ij Morden has heai'd of him. He offers him the 
; post of his secretary, his friendship, protection, 
table, house, equipages, and four hundred pounds 
sterling a vear for life—^if that was not sufficient, 
he would double'or treble it. 

“ Speak freely, niy lord,” says Robert. I 
know that yonr grace, like mmiy other noble¬ 
men, is dissatisfied with the influence of tlie 
proud Count of Esses.” 

“ Ah! you know that ? Well, my dear 
Robert, this asccirdauoy is, perliajis, on the 
] point of being liiiishea. Wc have a strong 

I party—Lord Buckingham, Rocley, LoidSirat- 
ford, whom 1 never see, whose family is in exile 

. —but it is all the same. Here is a matter m 
which yon may be useful. Here are some notes; 
reduce them to order to make me an eloquent 
memoir. You know that Elizabeth cultivates 
literature. An energetic and elegant style 
flies her attention. 1 will sign it, and be rc- 
j sponsible. My dear Robert, we aie English- 
'' men, we lore our countiy, we elierish our 

II sovereign, and it is our duty to enlighten her, 

, and free her nobles from the caprices of a la- 
j vourite.” 

I Robert is delighted with the honours heaped 
upon him, and readily undertakes the task 
assigned him. 

In the mean time, AVill and the boys have 
got the horses ami earriago all right, and come 
upon the scene. Maria inquires anxiously if he 
is hurt, and is gratified to find that he is as 
comfortable as possible. 

“ Are these your pupils ?” asked Lord 
Morden. 

“ Yes, my lord,” says Robert; “ this is Mr. 
Tomy, the first Greek scholar of the school; 
this 18 Mr. Dig, who had only two faults in his 
yesterday’s theme; Mr. Burg, who draws from 
the round.” After romancing in this fashion, 
he says, “Mf lord, dajail ask you a favour f” 

“ Speak. You ooifw. not do me a greater 
kindness.” 

“ This is Mr. Will, a young student of Oxford, 
who is going to London to seek a place. He 
has eicmnt talents, and you will greatly oblige 


me by Mocaring him empUiyment, mid allowing 
him to live with me," 

This favour is readily accorded., Lady Morden 
finds the voung geatlman very iirtercstiug, and 
so, indeed does Miss Maria. 

“Good-by, my dear Robert,” says Lord 
Morden. “ I shall expect you in an hour# .My 
house is at London m Lombard-etrset. Re¬ 
member that you have not a moment to lose, 
and that the Chancellor expects me at nine 
o’clock.” 

Will, as may be supposed, is a little astonished 
at seeing another rew'arded for Ms services. 
Some of the boys have been wounded. That is 
a trifle. ^Jlobert is happy; but be sees that 
Will does not quite like it. But he says it is 
not the part of a general to expose himself, and 
explains to Will that he is to be Ills companion, 
which, under the circumstances, is satisfactory. 

The second act is at Lord Mordeu’s mansion 
in Lombard-street. Brirton, his lordship’s 
principal valet, is showing Will the house. 

"Mr. Will,” he says, “you have now seen 
the whole establishment. Are you satisfied with 
your apartment'f Would you like a larger or 
more sumptuous one P” 

“ Oh no! it is too fine for me. What a dif¬ 
ference between this and the dormitories at 
Oxford 1” 

“ I shall be careful.” says the amiable valet, 
“ to anticipate all your wishes. In the mean 
lime, shall 1 order you some puddings, some 
sweetmeats, and some muscat ?” 

“ Sweetmeats! niusuat! My lord is too good; 
but, what is your name, my dear ?” 

“ Biigton.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Brigtou—this lit lie pavilion 
in the park—the view must be sujicib. It would 
be a delicious )daoe to pamt m. Could you let 
me see it ?” 

“Nothing easier; I will conduct you. If, 
before dinner, yon would wish to take a piome- 
n.ade on horseback to give you an appetite, I 
will order them to saddle Zephyr, a cliarimiig 
beast, that cuts the air—five inilcs in ten mi¬ 
nutes at the last race.” 

Will declines to ride just now in this beau¬ 
tiful park in Lombard-street, and Brigton is 
surprised with a visit from Lord Strafford, who 
say s to him: 

“ Tell me, my dear”—this was the way lords 
addressed valets in the days of the sublime 
Elizabeth—“tell me, my deal', do you think 
your master will be borne soon P” 

“ Can’t say, my lord; he came home at three 
o’clock in the morning, and had scarcely spoken 
two words to lady, when the grand cnaneellor 
sent for him.” 

“ It is well. Leave me;” and Will and his 
fiiend Brigton take thmr little walk in the 
park. 

Lord Strafford, left alone, takes the opportu¬ 
nity to make a little soliloquy. “ Morden is in 
favour,” he says, “ but what pretext have I for 
coming to see him, when I have been so long 
absent P Ah! that little accident to his sister 
in the woods of Hyde* Park will answer. Love 
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ftnd spite enter into the disgpoe of Essex; his 
anta^nists triamp^bat will they long? The 
heart of Wir soweign is diffieult to aaderstaad, 
and often the weaknesses of Elieaheth destroy 
the resohtions of the Queen of England. The 
fuTonrite toot soon make his enemies tremble in 
the palace of St. James. I am bound to Essex. 
I like Morden. One goes down, the other rises. 
The sitnation is very embarrassing; let me con¬ 
sult my conscience. Essex is my friend; if he 
regain the confidence of Elizabeth, he has my 
esteem; if he lose her friendship, ho must ne¬ 
cessarily lose mine. The faithful subject must 
immolate to his sovereign his dearest affections. 
Come, come ! one is never embarrassed in fol¬ 
lowing the pth of honour. Mordon’s sister is 
a widow, rich and beauliful. I am free. I have 
no heir but tlrnt poor nephew; my brother has 
died in exile.” 

Lady Morden comes in, and expresses her 
suiprise at seeiiia Lord SI rafford. lie tells her 
that he heard of her accident in the circle of 
the Duchess of Buckingham, and had shud¬ 
dered at her danger, lie inquires for Lord 
Morden, and pretends to he surprised to he.sr 
that he is at court, and that Essex is in dis¬ 
grace. She (ells him of a wonderful memoir 
that lie lias read to the queen, which has done 
liis business. Finally, lie inviles Lady Morden 
and family to a liunting party he is about to give 
at his estate at Brixford, anil makes love to the 
lady. 

iloberf is very anxious to know the success 
of his memoir, which Will lias assisted him to 
write, giving it, in fact, its most satirical 
t ouches. A despatch is brought him from Lord 
^lordcu, which informs him of a complete vie 
tory; that Essex is overthrown, and that he is 
master of the sitnation. He encloses a portrait 
of Essex, and wishes a telling caricature, ridi¬ 
cule being a terrible weapon with the English. 
Robert is in ecstasies. He sees himself a groat 
man—member of Parliament, perhaps—cer¬ 
tainly member of the Privy Council. But he 
must manage to get Will to draw iiiin a carica¬ 
ture. Will also wants something. Miss Maria’s 
drawing-master has been taken ill, and he 
would like to take his place, pro tempore. 
Robert promises to speak to my lord about it. 
and Will gladly engages to draw the caricature, 
without knowing its subject or object. 

Lord Morden, returned from the court, 
accosts his ingenious secretary cheerfully; 

“ Well, my dear Robert, I have obtained the 
honours of a triumph. Congratulate me, my 
friend.” 

“Ah! my lord,” exclaims Sobert, “with 
what impatience have I awaited your return! 
Have the kindness to give me some particulars. 
1 seg that my stylS iias struck the court.” 

“ Yes, our memoir has been very fortunate. 
The queen listened with the liveliest attention.” 

“Oh! what au honour!” exclaims the en¬ 
raptured Robert; “ how capital! bow happy 
you make me 1” ' 

“Just imadne that she wished'to hear a 
■ second time tiie three lastipages.” 


“ I was certain .that my peroration would de¬ 
light her:.you have weU praised her literaiy 
taste.” 

“ After a moment’s refiectioo, she dedsred 
that the author of the memoir was a man of 
merit and ability.” 

“What!” cried the overjoyed secretary. 
“She said that? How intoxicating is such 
praise, from the mouth of a sovereign.” 

“ ‘So devoted a subject,’ she added, ‘merits 
a recompense.’ ” 

“Ah! my lord,” said the modest Robert, 
“ the good of my country, the gratiUde of my 
fellow.citizens, and the esteem of Elizabeth, are 
tlie only rewards to which I aspire.” 

“ Then, turning towards the chancellor, ‘Sir 
Duke,’ she said, ‘ I make Lord Morden obelra- 
lier of the Order of Henry the Eighth.’ ” 

“ You?” exclaimed the astonished secretary; 
“ how is this ? and what of me f” 

“ ‘Let him continue to serve me as a faithful 
subject, and there shall be no bounds to my 
benefactions.’ ” 

“ Yes, my lord, bnt me-” 

“ You see, my friend,” continued his lord- 
ship, (oo intent on his own honours to notice 
the disappointment of liis scribe, and showing 
him his decoration—“you see the reward of my 
zeal and of my labours.” 

“ A nd mine, \v hat is mine, niy lord ? Have you 
not spoken of me ?” 

“ Spoken of von 1 my dear; and to whom, if 
you please? To the queen? She docs not 
know you.” 

“ Ah 1 vciy true. However, this memoir will 
make me known to her.” 

“But it is the matter and not the form wliich 
has fixed her attention. The style is only an 
accessory. Besides, the praises she has given 
must be flattering to yon, and the favours I 
have received are, in some sort, reflected upo«i 
you.” 

“ What!” muttered tlie indignant Robert to 
liimsclf, “ I have been the footstool of his ele¬ 
vation! .Vli! the blood carries mo to the 
head!”—a Prench idiom descriptive of premo- 
uitory symptoms of apoplexy. Rut he had the* 
art to suppress his indignation, and pretend to 
be satisfied. Lord Morden, touched by his pro¬ 
fessions of devotiou, commissions him to make 
a grand festival that evening with every iina- 
giiiablc luxury. “ Try,” ho says, “ to have 
Shakespeare and his company. My house holds 
ouly twelve liundred persons—distribute three 
thousand invitations. Send them to all the 
wealthy citizens. Have au immense crowd, 
coiifiisioD, and prodigality. Sow gold broadcast 
wherever you go.” 

Lord Strafford calls to congratulate the new 
favourite. Lord Morden pretends to regret the 
disgrace of Essex. Strafford thinks this tone 
wise, as he is snre tliatBltMbeth loT*sEBsex,and, 
at the worst, will only banish him. 

“But teE me, my friend,” says he, "when 
yon read your letter to the queen, was she 
angry?” 

“No, quite cool.” 
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“Essex is lost,”tiiought Strafford. “And 
Trhat werrtlie charges against the ooant which j 
seemed to affect her most F” 

“ That of desf>ishig her authority.” 

“ He can never recover,” thonght the prudent 
courtier; “ my good Mofden! i«y true friend! 
this day opens for you a new career. At what 
hour did yon leave th'e eoort f”. 

“ At niB*. o'clock." 

“Heaven 11 am too fest,” thought Strafford." 
"Essexmust still have resources; he maybe 
able to bend the queen.” So he took the other 
tack, hoped the count would be able to justify 
himself. For himself, he was devoted to his 
sovereign; his brother had been a rebel; fought 
for the Stuarts, and died in exile. He bad been 
all the more anxious, on account of this sua- 
chronatic treason, to give proofs of his loyalty. 

There is not much love-making, unhappily, in 
our little comedy, but we have next a scene be¬ 
tween Will, the &ford student, turned drawing- 
inaster, and his pupil. Miss Maria. She shows 
him her copy of a head of Niobe. It is perfect. 
She says her old master was not satisfied with 
it. He exclaims against such gross injustice, 
by which masters discourse their pupils. She 
inquires tenderly after his wounded arm. He 
is delighted that she should know who had saved 
her from the Hyde Park peril, and rather sorry 
that he was not half killed on that occasion. He 
reminds her of having seen her at those races at 
Newmarket, and hopes that her teacher may 
■ have a long fit of iUness. Miss Maria thinla 
that when teacher and pupil are nearly of an 
age they get along better. There springs up a 
little intimacy, which. Will says, is greatly to 
the benefit’ot the pupil. But to-day, her hand 
trembles. There are days when one ought not 
to work. She thinks it must be the iault of 
the crayons. Decidedly, they are bad. He 
proposes to study geography; but whatever is 
proposed, they always return to the one subjeci, 
but are interrupted by Lord and Lady Morden, 
who come to propose a marriage to Maria. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has demanded her 
hand for bis nephew, the Baronet Tourvillc. It i 
is a great match. Elizabeth will sign the con¬ 
tract. Maria makes the slight objection that 
she does not love this baronet, but is told that 
she will soon enough, and must be married to 
him in a week. Will, naturally, hearing ai! this, 
is in despair; but a little reassured when he 
hews Lord Morden declare that he does not 
propose to marry her to any one against her iu- 
clinatjons. 

At this juncture, Mr. Brigton, the valet, 
with a low voice and a mysterious maimer, gives 
Lord Morden a despatch. lie reads it, and can¬ 
not eonoeal his agitation; however, he controls 
himself, and they aU go to dinner. Will is in 

S cat trouble about the projected marriage of 
iss Meria.fr If he orijfknew who he was, and 
happened to be some&dy, he would propose for 
her himself. Being nobody, that he knows of, 
he is miserable accordingly. 

To him. Miss Maria; who says she has good 
ttsws.to teli him. She has reason to believe 


that her marriage with the Baron Tonrvflle*—it 
was bariaiet just now—^is brokes. ‘*Oh! ha^ 
piness!” says Will She hopes'so. Her unde 
has receivea a despatch which has greatly trou¬ 
bled him, and site thinks, of coarse, it must 
relate to her marriage. Wbat^Cl^ cetdd cause 
him such inquietude. • 

“By the way, Mr. Will,” says tiie jady, 

“ what made you leave college ?" 

“ I am ei^teen, miss, aM my studies are 
finished.” 

" And when we met you, you were going to 
your family f” 

“ Not exactly—in fact, that would be rather 
difficult, because I do not know who they are,” 

Will fears to be taken for an adventurer. 
She asks his name. He has none but Will, 
which she is awarejs not a family name, and 
though it has sufficed to win tile honours of the 
University, he has some not unreasonable doubt 
whether it will help him to win the charming 
Maria. 

Robert now encounters Will, and tells him 
that milord and his family are lost. That 
memoir, which they had written together for 
Lord Morden, had been his ruin. Essex had 
appeared to be lost. The queen had condemned 
him to exile. He submitted; asked for a part¬ 
ing interview, which she had the weakness to 
grant. It ended in Ids being pardoned and re¬ 
stored to favour, and to the power, of course, 
of revenging his injuries, and especially upon 
the author of the memoir. 

“lie will not avenge himself,” says Will; 

“ he is happy.” 

“ The most irritating passages are those you 
have written.” 

“ You asked for biting epigrams and satires, 
and I gave them to you.” 

“ Then that caricature! It is all over Lon¬ 
don.” 

“ What caricature ?” 

“The one vou made against Essex.” 

“MeP” ■ 

“Yes; you are so young, 1 feared to trust 
you.” 

“Mr. Robert, you have treated mo very 
badly. You have made a tool of me. Happily, 
the drawing was not signed.” 

“Oh yea it was. 1 wrote on it ’Robert, 
fecit.’ ” 

“ So much the worse for you, then.” 

Robert proposes to escape. Will rushes out 
to denounce himself to the constables, who 
already surround the house, as the sole author 
of the mischief. He tells them that be is the 
intimate friend of Lord Morden, the writer of 
the memoir, the designer of the oaricature. 
They laugh at him. As a last resource he 
writes to Essex, and chargeS himself with all 
these atrocities. 

Lord Strafford comes ia disguise to see his 
friends. Will begs he will assist him to move 
the court in favour of Lord Morden. . 

“Yon wish to go to courtP” says Lord 
Strafford; “who are yon, young manf” 

" Who am IP Theprotegd of Lera Morden.” * ■ 
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. “ You hwe no other title, and you dare in- 
I terfere?” 

■ “Qratitiiae does not reckon difficulties. The 
fam^ of Miss Maria is in danger.” 

“veryfine sentimen^ no doubt; hut have 
the goodness not to mix up my name in tliis 
affair.” 

I Will redoubles his entreaties, and goe? off 
into an extravagant eulogy on the charms of 
Miss Maria, declaring his firm conviction that 
no one can be cruel enough to injure the uncle 
of so much perfection. 

“ A young man, without name or birth,” says 
(he astonished courtier, “to dare to raise ms 
eyes to the niece of his benefactor ♦>' 

Will declares that gratitude alone—gratitude 
and justice—impel him to rush to the palace of 
St. James, accuse himself as (ho author of all 
the mischief, and demand to expiate his offences 
in the Tower of London. 

I “ Tower of London ! What ambition !” says 
! Strafford. “ Do you not know that the Tower 
! is for nobles and statesmen ? They will send yon 
; to Newgate or Bedlam." 
j “1 will throfir myself on my knees to our 
; sovereign. Elizabeth is a woman—she will 
, pardon.” 

“ Elizabeth is a queen—she will punisli.” 

! “ I will say to her—‘ Madam, I have never 

■ known my family—I was deprived of my father 
ill mvinfancy.’” 

|, “What is that? What do you say ? Who 
I. was your father ?” 

, “i do not know. I will say, ‘You see at 
i your knees the son of an exile.’ ” 

! “ Of ail exile ? How came you here ? How 

I long have you known Lord Mordcii?” 

; “Since yesterday. 1 saved (he life of my 
I lady, at the hunt in Hvde Bark.” 
i “You seem to have &ecu well educated. Who 
I had charge of your infancy ?” 
i “A poor farmer in the county of Kent.” 
j “Wiiatdo I hear? And before you came 
' hero, what were you P” 

; “ I studied at the University of Oxford.” 

“A poor farmer—University of Oxford— 

: what is your name ?” 

“Wil” 

“ Heavens! all my doubts are removed. Un¬ 
happy boy, why have you left the university P” 

“ My studies wore ooraploted—tlicy dismissed 
me.” 

Strafford tries in vain to dissuade him from 
his project of going to the queen in behalf of 
Lord Morden. He orders him to stop. Will 
does not much respect his orders. He implores 
him to regard his own interests. Will does not 
see the necessity. He is compelled to declare 
himself his uncle. Will is glad, doubtless, to 
have found his family; to know that (le is the 
nephew of a great lord, and in a position to 
claim the hand of Maria—but he has writtcu 
that letter to Essex, and must await the conse¬ 
quences. Lord Strafford, his caution overcome 
by natural affection, is going himself to the 
queen. 

A letter arrijes from'the court for Will, by 


a special eouridr from St. James'^to Lombard- 
street. It bears the arms of the Count of 
Essex. Will opens and reads alomf: “Mr. 
Will, I have read your letter with attention, and 
I approve the sentiments you manifest toward 
your protector, Morden. 1 was disposed to for¬ 
get hjs libel, but since ft is you who are its 
author, as well as of the ooricature, ft is you 
only whom I must pardon. Have, therefore, no 
anxiety, and say, moreover, to Lord Morden, 
that if we find at court men always disposed to 
injure, there are also generous hearts always 
ready to pardon, even while they have the 
power of vengeance.” 

Lord Morden is grateful; Lord Strafford de¬ 
mands the hand of Maria for his nephew; Lady 
Morden accepts Lord Strafford for her husbmid; 
all ends happily, and Lombard-street is in a blaze 
of glory. 

Such is the comedy of the Student of Oxford. 
Tt is droll in its localities and French renderings 
of English character, but ft, is not witliout a 
good degree of dramatic iulercst, and never for 
an instant offends tlic nicest sense of propriety, 
which, of itself, is rather a rare virtue in a 
French comedy. 

THE SIEGE OF KAVENNA. 

Iv wofni plight, a piteous sight, 

Tlie Exiireh was that day: 

'*Ve Venice men sat round to hear 
The tale ho came to say. 

‘‘ The Greek liath lost, with little cost 
Tlie Lombard lie hath won 

To tile iron crown, the stoutest town 
That ever was built of stone : 

“ For, while the old wolf Lultprand 
Was lighting for the Franks, 

His wily nephew Hihlebraud , 

(Among whose robber ranks 

“ Vicenza’s Duke rode unabashtj 
Hath seized Kavenna town, 

And from the Imperial city dasht 
Tbe Imperial standard down.” 

A joyful man the Exarch was 
The morrow of that day: 

We Venice men set sail again 
To seize the Lombard’s prey. 

At shut of day, Ravenna lay 
Before us on the height; 

We dropp’d adown beneath the town 
After the fall of night: 

At fall of night there was no light 
In heaven above the masts; 

Without a sound, we ran aground, 

And fix’d our arbelasts; 

At mid of night was sound and light 
Thro’ all Kaveuna town; 

Loud rang the beflb^ove the ywl^i 
Of tbouaanUa tram^d down. 

At ope of day in fetters lay 
The Lombard Hildebrand: 

The town was ours; about the towers 
We roam'd, a merry band. 
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•* The fight, God wot, wao *hott and hot. 
Bear Hildebrand ahogid. 

Eenew yoBT oath,” Poge Ono qnotb, 

« And taha yoni lairful lord. 

"The Bake U dead,” be laugh’d, and said, 
“The ally is all our own. 

Stand forth Exarch! To thee St. Mark 
Gives haak Eavenna town.” • 

Then all onttight, for great delight. 

' The Exarch wept, I trow. 

As he had woful been before. 

So was he joyful now. 

By that night’s cost, the Lombard lost 
What OUT Pnhe Oreo won 

With great renown, the stoutest town 
That ever was built of stone. 


MUSICAL PHYSIOGNOMIES. 

Lavateb’s followers saw, in the shape of the 
features, sure marks of the individual’s moral 
nature. According to them, all the predominant 
sentiments and passions contract the muscles in 
a'way peculiar to that class of sentiment and 
passion. These contractions, frequently re¬ 
newed, impress upon the countenance a certain 
lype of expression, and at last sensibly modify 
the features: which thus betray, in a palpable 
manner, the inclinations of the soul and the 
oecret longings of the heart. 

By carrying similar inductions a little further, 
yon may determine, in a way that is mostly 
satisfactory, a man’s position in the world, his 

E rivate tastes, his mode of life, the amount of 
is education, and frequently even his profession 
(if he have a profession), from his gait, manner, 
and outward behaviour. As to people living on 
their incomes; their railway shares, rents, and 
cash in the tods, transpire at every pore. It is 
impossible to confound them for a moment with 
poor devils who have to work for their living. 

A clever man makes a bow unlike a fool’s 
bow. An office clerk does not walk like a shop¬ 
man; and a violinist’s ways differ, in many 
points, from a clarinetist’s, a flutist’s, or a 
cornist’s (hom-players). There are even, in 
the visage of every artist belonging to the dif¬ 
ferent categories of instruments, distinctive 
characters which quite prevent one from being 
mistaken for the other. 

Thus, says M. Cometiant, from whose clever 
sketches we cull more harmonious flowers,* 
horn-players have a certain swollen look 
about the face, arisii^ from their constant 
efforts while blowing in their instrdment. But 
besides the physical influence, there is also the 
moral influence which the practice of such or 
such an instrument produces on the musician. 
Comists, for instance, are the most distinguished, 
both hy education and;, fiiftnners, of “.U fhe 
orchestral artists whoJiJlerform on brass instru¬ 
ments. The hem is essentially poetic by nature. 


* See A French Hand on the Piano, page 9 of the 
Ottnent volnme of AU the Tear Round. 


and enjoys the privilege of being admitted into 
“salons’’ and ball-rooms. The arMat takes the 
rank of his instrument, and mato iiimself a man 
of the world, in order to shine there with his 
favoured hom. The well-known proverb may 
be modifled to "Tell me what instrument you 
play, and I will tell you whsjt oomnany you 
keep, and eonsec[uently what you are.’’ 

The oornist himself borrows simiething of the 
gentle gravity of his instrument—of its rural 
and fantastic character. Kind, tendm^hearted, 
impressionable by the beauties of nature, he 
loves the country, the sombre woods and their 
solitary nooks. In love, he is &ithfal by duty, 
bat incoDslipit by nature. He is incessantly 
dreaming of a happiness which he cannot attain; 
for, alas! he knows not where to fix it. Hm 
love is an unhappy love which blooms for all 
womankind, and stops to make choice of none. 
It is an affair of the imagination rather than of 
the heart. And so (he oornist, often misunder¬ 
stood, often also deceived and disillusioned, 
remains single—unless Cupid, in his crafty .'•li- 
uess, .sacrifice him as a victim to some innocent 
maiden of thirty-six, or to some-colonel’s widow 
whose dear first husband was passionately fond 
of the horn. 

The most astonishing hom-player known, is 
VrviEK, wlio, by some inexplicable means, by a 
multiple pressure of the lips no doubt, has suc¬ 
ceeded in producing flourishes on liis instrument 
with several parts sounding at once. If M. 
Coraettant had not himself neard the artist, in 
the intimacy of a private tfite-a-tfitc, he would 
have refused to believe so extraordinary a fact. 
Vivier (an exception to the usual type of 
comists) IS no less eoeentrio as a man than as 
a musician. Uis life is a long succession of 
jokes. 

He was once crossing the Belgian frontier, 
on his return to I’rauco. Wliocver has done 
the same, will have a recollection of the Ereiioli 
douaniers (customs oflieers) probably more 
lively than agreeable. Ills luggage consisted 
of a coujile of trunks, one of wliich he appeared 
to attempt to conceal from their pryhig eyes. 
Instantly, hands were laid on thattrito and tho 
key demanded. 

“ Monsieur,” said Tivier, whispering in tho 
douanier’s ear and casting an anxious glimoe 
around, “do lot me pass this trunk without 
opening it. I assure you it contains nothmg 
subject to duty.” 

“ The key,” snarled tho douauier, "or I force 
the lock.” 

“Monsieur, I entreat you.” 

" Enough, monsienr. The key, I say.” 

“ No, not enough. If necessary, I will go 
down on my knees.” 

“ Useless, monsieur. The koy! The key 1” 

“ In the name of Heaven, monsienr I In fhe 
name of vour beloved wife and your darling 
children, t conjure yon not to open the trunk! 
For—I swear it on the ashes of my depwted 
aunt-d-there is nothing in it liable to duty.” 

Of course, the look was forced. A dozen 
douaniers’ hands liftedtthe lid; and the dozen 
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}ian3s abstlaiited from touchuig wbat was isside. 
Eor, 4wsn^ saaikes, of various liues and sto, 
their iat heiids and tried to escape. 

; ” I told yoBi” said Tivier blandb, “ that there 

I ares nothing Habls to du^. SniAes, thank 
Ifeaven, enter Eranee duty-free!”* And after 
I caressing his imported reptiles (he was as fond 
I of serpents as of dogs and cats), he closed the 
■ I lid of the box, muttering, These donaniers on 
I the Belgian frontier will never believe what a 
I traveller tella them. One of these daw they 
will be devoured by wild beasts. That’s a 
matter of certwnty.” 

But the most astounding of Vivier’s jokes 
(because it required, to carry it out months of 
I patience and personal sacrifice) fa the trick he 
!: played the proprietor of a house in which he 
i i occupied apartments. 

j This “propridtaire,” who would suffer no 
I animals to lodge in his property, had given 
j notice to the oornfat that he must get via of a 
dog, a cat, and a raven, which happened to be 
I his pets for the time being. Vivier appeared 
I to jaeld. Ho bade good-by, with considerable 
i regret, to both his furred and his feathered 
I favourites. 

' Some time afterwards, several of the tenants 
I complained to the porter aud the landlord, of 
I being awakened in the night and at break of 
I day by a strange sort of moaning, which seemed 
I to proceed from Vivier’s rooms. This sound, of 
i which no one could give an e-vaet description, 

! sometimes surprised them by day. Au Ameri- 
j can, who came to the house, told the landlord 
the noise w'as like the lowing of buffaloes. “ I 
I am perfectly aequainted with the buffalo’s 
• voice,” he said, “ having liiiuteil buffaloes in the 
' Eocinr Mountains; and l assure you, you have 

I a buffalo amongst yonr tenants.” 

j “A buffalo m my house, up four flights of 

I I stairs! You are dreaming,” replied the land- 
11 lord. “ The noise fa simply the curious sounds 
’ I which Vivier amuses himself with drawing from 

I his horn.” 

; 1 Six months elapsed. At last, the voice of the 
j I buffalo, according to some, the sound of the horn, 
I' according to others, became intolerable; and 
'■ the landlord determined to see with his own 

I I eyes what really was the truth of the case. 

j j He rang at Vivicr’s door, aud was requested 
Ij by his tenant to walk into the dining-room. 

After the usual compliments, the proprietaire 
j' was approaching the mysterious suDjcct, when 
11 a protracted and terrible bellowing was heard in 
j! the next room. 

^ “MouDieu!” said the landlord. “What 
I! have you got there ?” 

'i “In my drawing-room?" asked Vivier care- 
! i lessly. 

i “ Certidnly, inonsieur; in yonr drawing- 
i room.” 

i “ It is a young cow, monsieur.” 

i “A young cow in my house! Infamous! I 

• Tlpers paid dnty, and may pay duty still. But 
Vivier might plead that if vipers are Snakes in com¬ 
mon pariance, snakes oerWnly are not vipers. 


give yon warnit^ to quit, mcosieor; and you 
ml send away the filthy ereatnre inunedtately.” 

“ Glentlj, monsieur; that's not so 'v«y easy.” 
The heifer, which m grows too big to>wa!k 
down-stairs, was removea throt^h the window _ 
with considerable difficulty. Vivier had never ' 
trusted a soul with hfa long-oherished secret. 

He had carried the calf to hfa room, in the 
dead of the night, when it was only a few days 
old; and he had carefully tended it up to the 
day when his landlord, who would permit no 
dog or cat, di^overed that his house was iu- 
habited by homed cattle. 

! The kettle-dru^ with the flute and tlie lyre, 
are the characteristic instraments of antiquity. 
Kettle-drums were in use,amongst the primitive 
populations of India, and still remain one of 
their favourite instruments. The Hebrews em¬ 
ployed them (under the name of timbrels) in 
their religious ceremonies, as well as to celebrate 
a victory, or to honour any great personage. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea; 
Jehovah hath triumph’d, his people are free. 

When Jephthah “ came to Mizpeh unto his 
house, his daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and dances.” Kettle-drums were also j 
once in high favour at various European courts, ! 
where they were the indispensable aooompani- 
ment of tmmpets. Tlie kettle-drummer’s art 
was then of the highest importance, and it took 
no less than six years’ practice to form a 
drummer who deserved the title of artist. Several 
timbrellers acquired a celebrity which has not 
ct altogether passed away. The city of Stras- 
ourg glorified itself on having given birth to 
the “timbalier” Willig. The town presented 
him with a rich costume, and allowed him an 
income worthy of his high reputation. But, 
with the progress of music, the kettle-drum has 
ceased to be a solo instrument, and the drummer 
no longer excites enthusiastic applause. Never¬ 
theless, at the London Exhibition (1862) there 
were a pair of silver kettle-drums, valued at 
twelve hundred pounds. They were rumoured 
(among their Ereueli beholders) to have been 
made for an English amateur, who eheered him¬ 
self by performing on them in hfa fits of spleen 
and melancholy. 

The kettle-drummer fa a man of middle 
he^ht, of delicate complexion, and nervous- 
bilious temperament. His pale and smooth- 
shaven countenance bears the traces of reflection. 

A vague feeling of uneasiness fa mingled with 
the expression of hfa sharp and p^eirating 
glance. The responsibility which weighs upon 
him in the orchestra, the confusion which would 
arise in certain cases from a rap on the kettle¬ 
drum misapplied, the impossibility of concealing 
the mistake from the audience, the consequences 
which might ensue in a scene whose effect 
depends on a singleVpte applie^at exactly the 
proper moment, and iaS^, the sustained atten¬ 
tion required to read the kettle-drum’s part, in 
which the bars to be counted and the rests of 
various length, are extremely numerous—‘all this 
gives the kettle-drummer that anxious physiog- 
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BOBiy, that quick and feTOrishjook, which nay 
rfmost always be obsetrod in Mm. Off the 
Held of battle (that is, out of ti)e_ oraitcetra) 
he preserves the same expression, mingled with 
a haughty melandioly. 

Tlie kettle-dnunmer o«^ not only to be an 
excellent musioiBii, gifted mtU a delicate ear, j 
but he must also possess certain physical quali¬ 
ties (a supple wrist, for instanocj, without which 
all the practice in the world would remain un¬ 
availing. And, as musicians alone are able to 
appreciate hfa merits, he is continually suffering 
from wounded vanity, and becomes mournful 
and misanthropical. How many small pianists, 
poor violinists, and ignorant singers, are made 
much of in society and liberally remunerated, 
wliile the ketllc-drummer, a thorough musician,' 
often learned in the art of composition, lives, 
neglected, on the trifling pay he cams in the 
orcliestra! All because kettle-drums are not 
admitted into drawing-rooms, and ladies cannot 
show off their graces and make themselves in¬ 
teresting by affecting to faint with pleasure at a 
successful tap or roll! 

He “limbalier” observes, in all the transac¬ 
tions of life, the strictest exactitude. lie pays 
his tradesmen regularly, and never puts his name 
to a bill. Like subaltern bureaucrats, bo wears 
tlireadbare clothes, but of scrupulous neatness. 
Several distinguished composers, at the bead ol 
whom we may place Adolphe Adam, comineuced 
their musdoal career by kettle-drumming, of 
which they acquitted themselves, more or less, 
well. Duprez, the famous opera-singer, was a 
kettle-drummer before bo turned tenor. 

But the most celebrated of these artists, on 
every account, is assuredly ScUucitzboelTer, 
keUle-drummer at the Opera, and author of 
several important works, among which is the 
Sylphide, Taglioni’s triumph. With a name 
more German than Germany itself, Sclineitz- 
hcetfer was French, a Gascon hy birth and 
temper. A volume might be filled with his 
eceentrio jedtes. The first, and perhaps the most 
original of all, was perpetrated on his arrival in 
Pans, where he came to settle as a singing- 
mister. Knowing that his name, stuck full of 
consonants, was impossible for Parisian lips to 
utter, be wrote on his card, 

SCHNEITZnOSFFBE, 
(Pronounce liertrand,) 

PaonssoE or Singins. 

This pleasantry was more effective in spreading 
his name, than if he had advertised for years m 
aU the newspapers. * 

Hautboys, tambourines, and flutes, were long 
the only instruments to which the French, m 
days of old, danced their “^nles,” and their 
"gaillardes.” ,“The mi^'of hautboys,” says 
Father Mersbne, "ia/<proper for grand as¬ 
semblies. such as ballets, weddings, village 
ffites, and otlier public rejoicings, on account of 
"Wie loud noise it sends forth, and the great 
faanxmy wMoh it makes.” In spite of modem 


improvemenls (whose prineipid effect has been to 
modify the tone), the hautboy does not lend 
itself to rapid and brilliant bmvura movements. 

Its mediatiism still remains defective; and many 
a passage which is possible on tlto Wtboy, in tme 
key, becomes impracticable when transposed into 
another. 

But if the hautboy bo deficient in brilliancy it 
possesses other valuable qualities; it » sweet, 
pastoral, simple, and touehing. No instrument 
sings with a greater cliarm tbe chaste and 
primitive airs of mountainous countries. 

The hautboyist, like the sounds of his in¬ 
strument, is serious, tender-hearted, simple, | 
and timid-r In love, he is less passionate | 
than the violinist; but bis love is durable. A , 
woman who wishes (as all women do wish) to | 
have a constant husband, cannot do better than i 
marry a hautboyist. Notwithstanding wliich, it . 
is barely possible that some individual naulbojist I 
may prove inconstant. It is difficult to warrant | 
anything. I 

His liouse is also very orderly, and manifests I 
economical tastes. Of all the musicians of the 
orchestra, lie is perhaps the only one wlio owns a I 
savings bank book. Without exactly pretend- i 
mg to elegance, lie is always very respectably and 
rciiiarkably neat ly clad. His habits are sedeu- | 
I ary, and he is sparing of speech. He never ' 
lodges in furnished apartments. Everything , 
about iiim is carefully arranged, llis music- I 
books—rare circumstance with professional mu- | 
"icians—are never scattered about the furniture, | 
but are placed iu order, in a rceeptacle beside i 
Ills desk especially devoted to that purpose. Tbe I 
hautboyist is punctual at rehearsals, and is one 
ot the mst to lake his place in the orchestra when ' 
the hour of performance arrives. Cousequeully, I 
it is rare that liis modest pay is diminished by i 
Hues incurred during the mouth. ' 

The liautboyist practises, standing in front of ^ 
his desk, with his two hands applied to liis in- i 
strumeiit. This position necessarily gives, in 
flic end, a certain stiffness to the whole of his I 
person. On tbe other hand, the music of the ' 
hautboy, simple, pastoral, frequently monotonous 
and melancholy, docs not provoke in the 
performer those twistings of the neck, which 
some artists believe themselves allowed to in¬ 
dulge in, in order to give greater expression to 
passages of a passionate character. The result 
IS, that a hautboyist performing a solo is all but 
a marble statue. 

The hautboy’s grand defect is its “ quacking” 
oecasionally: especially in the hands of amateurs. 

A young man, dwelling in a provincial town, 
had been subdued by the cliarms of a widow, 
wiiosc husband’s death had made her so iocon- 
solable that slie sought consolation for her 
immense loss by flirting with' every man aim 
met with. Her admirer was handsome, ami¬ 
able, and rich. Everything seemed to be in his 
favour. But, as no one is perfect, be played 
the hautboy witli an ad libitum ornamentation 
of “quacks.” It was a pity; especially as be 
fancied himself a fine player. Every evening 
he visited the widow, making all sorts of deola- 
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ratioB», i39i prose, ia verse, and in haulbo; 
music. She listeed to them with that per- 
Sdious show of fitvoar of whidi coquettes pos¬ 
sess the secret. TMs lasted until her hospitable 
.apd incossoiahle heart began to tire of his 
attentions, preferring another’s. The hautboy 
helped her to get rid of him. 

■ Monsieur Charles,” she said one evening, 
*' I should like to see you perfect, and you have 
one defect.” 

“What is itf” asked Charles, much sur¬ 
prised. 

“ You play the hautboy ill.” 

“Very well; I will leave off playing, if you 
desire it.” , 

“On, the contrary, I wish you to play it well. 
Go to Paris, take lessons of good masters, and 
when you come back we will sec if 1 can 
aocept you as my husband.” 

The lover, after making a few timid objec¬ 
tions, yielded to the caprice of the woman he 
adored. He took lessons in Paris, and prac¬ 
tised six hours a day. On his return, lie 
selected the first moonlight night, and stole 
under his beloved widow’s window, hautboy in 
hand, and treated her to an unexpected sere¬ 
nade. But, whether through emotion, or need 
of more practice, he “quacked” louder aud 
more frequently than ever. The serenade was 
interrupted by peals of laughter from the wi¬ 
dow’s window. That very night hr, started for 
America, where he pined away and died, sighing 
with his last breath, “ The liautboy has been the 
bane of my happiness. If I had not played the 
hautboy she would have loved me—porliaps. If 
1 had only thought how easy it is, not to play the 
hautboy!*’ 

The date of the invention of the violin is 
very doubtful. Some think it was introduced 
by the Crusaders, who obtained it from some 
Indian population. Others hold tliat it is of 
French origin, as appears to be indicated by the 
earliest Italian scores, where it is designated as 
the “piccolo violino alia Francese,” the little 
violin after the French fashion. The oldest 
violin known, was made by Jean Korlin, a Bre¬ 
ton lute-maker, whose name it bears, with the 
date 1449. It was in the possession of M. 
Koliker, in Paris, at the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century. The etymology of the word 
violiu is as uncertain as the exact time of its 
invention. 

To judge by the nnmerons experiments, all 
unavailing, which have been made to modify the 
form of the violin, we are led to conclude that 
it has long since attained its architective per¬ 
fection. The fiddle-maker’s art is the only one 
which makes no progress. Its efforts tend to 


structure of the violin, apparently so simple 
that it seems to he formed merely ot four boards 
of unequal size, a handle, and four pegs, is never¬ 
theless very complicated. There are in its 
structure impenetrablennysteries which puzzle 


and bewilder men of sciesoe- Still, it cannot 
be doubted that’the old makiaa were guided by 
certaiu principles, based on acoustics and ma¬ 
thematics. Chance does not produce good re¬ 
sults uiffailingly and constantly. However that_ 
may be, the wadition of those principlea was" 
lost; as is proved by the enormous number of 
inferior violins manutaotuied in Borope during 
■the close of the last century. ■ 

The vioKn is undoubtedly the most poetic, 
the most passionate, the most expressive, of all 
instruments. In the orchestra, it maintains such 
a pre-eminence over wind instruments, that they 
can never be considered as its rivals. In sym¬ 
phonies, as well as in accompaniments, tlie 
violin constantly keeps up the musical conver¬ 
sation. Its four strings give it more than four 
octaves. The quality ot its tone, which combines 
sweetness with vivacity, gives it an immense 
superiority; aud in the power of modifying its 
sounds and expressing the accents of passion, it 
comnetes with the human voice. 

Tlie violin’s sympathetic and expressive tones, 
and the passionate music of wliich it is the 
dramatic interpreter, have incontestably a sen¬ 
sible influence on the “morale” of the violinist. 
He is usually impassioned, irritable, of uncer¬ 
tain temper, proud, impressionable to excess, 
but tiuiid. His gaiety, like the violin’s, lias a 
touch of folly—of the burlesque often. In his 
pleasantries, he juggles with-words, exactly as 
lie juggles with notes when ho performs Paga¬ 
nini’s “Carnival of Venice,” ot Filet’s “J&l- 
brook.” He is sad with no cause for sadness, 
and passes without transition from the sombre 
fourth string of hU humour to the petulant 
merriniout of his treble string. You speak to 
him, and his thoughts are occupied with some 
totally different subject. The violinist has pre¬ 
sentiments and visions, and is fond of reading 
fairy tales. “ The Devil’s Sonata,” necessarily, 
is the composition of a violinist. 

In person, the violimst is eminently dis¬ 
tinguished. His countenance, perfectly ovd, 
is pale; his nose is long and fantastic; his 
mouth is wide; his eyes are small but full of 
fire and fascination. His figure is slender. Did 
yon ever see a violinist of real genius, who was 
fat ? As an additional characteristic, he wears 
his hair long. 

In dress he is extremely partieular, and likes 
to bedeck himself with jewellery. Several of 
the trinkets he wears mn given by peat per¬ 
sonages in token of their satisfwtion; hut others 
were purchased by himsdf, although he passes 
them all off as royal gifts. The violmist was 
the last man in France to give up wearing straps 
to his trousers. He alwiws keeps liis coat 
buttoned, and the varnish of his boots is iwe- 
proachable. The hat alone, among all the de¬ 
tails of the toilett& is sometimes of the shioek- 
ing bad sort; but V bad hat passes in certain ■ 
societies where the heai^akes precedence of the 
thing which covers it. 

Wheu he performs in pnblie, the violinmt ma- 
desvours to excite the intered of his audieneb 
by strange attitudes and ilashiog glances. His 
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. oMeAt is to prodttoe the effect of a sopemataral 
beug: hs ,hia fixed idea, and'also one of the 
oleiBeiits of hie succese. A violkust with eae; 
geaturee and a face like a thriving tradesmim, 
wonld not be a violinist, hut simply a player on 
'the violin—which is a aompletely dSfferent thing. 

With the above-mentioned qualities, it is not 
difificult to conceive what must be a violinist’s 
love. It is passionate and timid. He feels for 
the woman whom he loves, an indescribable 
mixture of opposite sentiments which oppress 
and agitate his heart. His pride tells him that 
he is not nnwortliy of the passion which he 
might inspire, even were he to court a duchess; 
but his timidity suppresses the avowal on his 
lips, and he mostly coniines himself to loving 
aiid suffering in silence. 


THE REAL MUBUERER. 

I. 

I STOOD for several minutes looking in througli 
the shop-window, while my heart still slirank 
back from the course I had marked out. If the 
bookseller had been a stem, even a business-like 
looking man, I should have given it up; but he 
was mild and melancholy, and had the nervous 
aspect of a man who had lately received a severe 
menial shock. Having studied his face well, 1 
walked in quietly, and in a subdued, but steady 
manner, told him I was in immediale want of 
work, and that I had heard he was making in¬ 
quiries for a woman to undertake the stitching 
in the binding-room of Ms establishment. He 
replied, with a scared and sidelong glance at an 
inner room, that he was indeed in urgent want 
of a stitching-woman, but he also required one 
who would live in the house, as his family were 
not coming to dwell there; and that no person 
who bad applied for the place would consent to 
that' arrangement. To me, on the oontraiy, it 
contained a promise of success, which I seized 
instantly. 

“ Sir,” I said, “ I know all the circumstances; 
but 1 am without a home, and I shall be willing 
to ^rec to your terms. 1 am not easily fright¬ 
ened ; and I have been used to living in a house 
alone for many years.” 

He seemed relieved by my words and steady 
tope; but he regarded mo with a slight air of 
surprise and curiosity, seeing in me only a very 
quiet, ordinary person, dressed in the plainest 
garb of a workwoman. The terms he proposed 
were liberal enough, and 1 agreed to them on 
the spot; only desiring Mm to let me look over 
the workrooms and dwelling-place. Mr. Saxon 
calisdto an assistant to take charge of the shop, 
and then led the way Mmself. The house was 
empty of furniture, save a few articles in the 
kitchen wMch I was to Mha^, and in a kind of 
office for Mr. (Saxon’s uSiB*uireotly behind the 
shop. Passing throngt^e empty chambers we 
ascended to the second floor, and entered the 
hinding^room, a large, low, nnoeiled workshop, 
cthriidning an old unused printing-press, and 
the binding-press, npon wMcdi lay the tools jnst 


left by the Mader, whose feet we beard descend¬ 
ing the outer stair as we went in feom the 
house. In one comer of the room tiiere was a 
steep staircase. Taking up toe oanffie from 
toe table vtoere Mr. Saxon bad put it down, I 
stepped quickly and decisively towards it, with- [ 
out waiting for any remark or objeetion, and he ' 
followed me, though in silence and with some j 
hesitation. The stairs opened, without a door- ! 
way, into an attic Occupying the whole length of , 
too premises, with the black beams and rafters 
of the peaked roof rising high overhead. A . 
narrow dormer-window, set into a little gable in 
toe slope of the roof, cast a scanty streak of the ' 
red evening light across one end of the attic, I 
leaving the space beyond in deeper gloom. The I 
blackened floor was crowded with piles of reams 
of paper reaching up to the blackened roof, with 
here and there a narrow passqge between them, 
the a idesi of which led to a closet at toe furthest 11 
end, divided by a slight partition of lath and j 
piaster, and fomiing a separate room completely i 
dark and secret. T made my way to it with jj 
.some difficulty, and found it so filled with paper ' 
that there was not space for a single person to 1 1 
enter it. 1 stood still for a mmutc gazing down ' 
the close anils of paper to the fading light in 
I he sky, a single line of lurid red just visible I 
through the dormer-window; and toon I returned | 
to my white-faced and nervous master. j 

“You tell me you know all the circumstances, 
young woman ?” he said, in a low and tremulous I 
tone. I 

“ I read them in the papers, sir,” I answered, | 
“and I happened to have a relation who once d 
worked here—before jour time—and we were ] 
interested about it. Yonder closet is the very 
place where old Mr. Saxon a'as found dead— 1 1 
murdered, I suppose. Do you IMnk tho j'oung 11 
man, the apprentice, was really guilty of the ‘ 
crime f” I 

“ I cannot tell,” he replied hastily; “ the jury 
acqditted Mm; and by this time lie has left the ' 
country, 1 bear. But this is no place to talk 
about it. Are jou willing to live m the house 
alone ?” 

“ Sir, I am very poor,” I said, " and it will 
suit my means to live where I shall have no rent 
to pay. You see for yourself I am not nervous. 

I have not even a place to go to to-night, and I 
dislike the lodging-houses. If you will t^c me 
iu at once, I.wiU fetch my things from toe sta¬ 
tion, and he back before the shop is closed for 
the night.” 

There was little risk in taking me in, for all 
the chambers and workshops could be secured; 
and after my master had scanned my face for a 
moment with Ms sidelong gaze, he gave Ms cqn- 
sent for me to take possession at once, glad to 
meet with a decent-looking woman who would 
live iu the house. In an hour’s time, I had re¬ 
moved .my few goods into the empty dwelling, 
and Mr. Saxon, after looking up his own room 
and the shop, had taken Ms departure, bidding 
me good night kindly, biftwith an’air of mingled 
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.. wonder and satisfaction. I lighted a fire in the 
I kitffiien grate, perhaps for the first time since 
the OTirdered man h^ pearished in the attic two 
stories overliead; and drawing up the only chair 
ia the place to the warm and lightsome hearth, 
I sat down wift my face resting upon my spread 
hands, and with my hearing unnaturally keen for 
every sound, I began to tiunk, and consider, and 
ponder over many things in my heart. 

Until six weeks brfore I had been earning my 
own living comfortably by the embroidery of re¬ 
ligious vestments, in my native town about ten 
miles fiom tiiis; being also betrothed, and on 
the eve of marriage to George Deiming, the 
fm'eman and ornamental bookbindewfor the mur¬ 
dered man. Through his influence, my , only 
brother, a lad six years younger than I, had 
been received mto the same establishment, and 
worked under him at the bookbinding. Our 
marriage had been put off from time to time, 
until George could fuinish the cottage he had 
taken, which was somewhat larger and better 
than befitted our position, so as to satisfy oiu' 
fitstidious tastes, which had been cultivated and 
fostered by the beauty of our employments. 
Besides, George was not without some restless 
ambition, and, though the murdered man was 
always considered very close and miserly, still 
■ lie had business sense enougli to jiay w'ell for the 
first-rate workmanship, by wliioh George brought 
repute and money to his establishment. 

The last embroidery I ever traced was an 
I altar-cloth of erimsou velvet, upon which I had 
1 just finished working the letters “I. H. S.” with 
rays of golden glory round them, when George 
I Demmig rushed in, ghastly and almost hreatli- 
1 less, and followed closely hy a policeman. Ho 
! said, though his white lips almost refused .to 
I speak the words, that old Air. Saxon had been 
‘ found dead in the paper-room, and that Willie 
V a, missing. Though his voice shook, ho spoke 
hurriedly, before the policeman could check him,' 
as if to give me a hint to conceal anything I 
knew. But I knew nothing. All the sunny 
morning I had been tranquilly embroidering the 
sacred “I. H. S.” upon the crimson altar-cloth, 

I thinking only of the liome that was preparing 
j for me, while the murdered man lay dead, and 
I Willie was fleeing or hiding for his life. And 
I wherefore should he flee or hide ? 

I 1 would not write that dream of agony if I 
could. Willie was discovered in the darkest 
j comer of the steerage of an emigrant ship bound 
1 for America, j oat as he bad fled, without luggage, 
j almost without a shilling after Ids passage was 
I paid. He refused resolutely to give auy expla- 
I nation of ids conduct. But there was nothing, 
j save his mysterious flight, to fix the crime upon 
! hfm, tliough the whole attic was ransacked for 
j some clue to the murderers under the vigilant 
i superintendence of George Deiudng. The feeble, 

I infirm old nuua had been found dead just out- 
j side the closet door, with traces of a vehemeut 
I struggle for lil'e about him, and with reams of 
j paper fallen upon him insuch a manner as to prove 


that the murd^er had thrown them down in 
making his escape. But no scrap of evidence 
could he brought against Willie, though suspi¬ 
cion, even my own, was strong against him; and 
he pleaded with tears at his trial—for he was. 
committed to take his trial at the assiaes—that 
he was not guilty. 

That was the verdict returned by the jiay, 
after a fearfully prolonged deliberation. Even I, 
did not fully believe in his innocence, so deadly 
was the mystery of his flight'; but guilty, or not 
guilty, he belonged to me alone, and there was 
no one else to receive him when the law re- 
leased him. They gave him up to me, this pale, 
slight, boyish stripfing of twenty, with fair curls 
and soft blue eyes and tremulous lips like our 
mother’s—this boy branded with the foul accu¬ 
sation of murder. We had to be attended by 
policemen as we trod our sorrowful way through 
the streets, and while Willie cowered into the 
furthest comer of the railway-oan-iage, screen¬ 
ing liimself behind me, str^ige faces came to 
stare in upon us ij, .but uo man took his seat be¬ 
side us. A dull drizzling rain, the rain that 
comes with an east wind, was faUing when we 
reached our native town; yet behind us, and on 
each side, but at a marked distance, as if some 
ban was upon us, there went with us through 
tlie old familiar streets a band of pointing, whis¬ 
pering witnesses, while Willie leaned heavily 
upon my arm and drooped his head, unable to 
bear the dim light of tlie clouded sky. Every 
step was a heart-pang. But we reached home at 
last, and, while he slunk in hastily, I turned and 
faced our townspeople, until most of them moved 
silently and quickly away. 

Ho had sunk down, faint and quivering in 
every limb, upon the settle by the fireplace, and, 
with a strange calmness, I set about getting tea 
ready, as 1 had done many a Sunday oveoing 
when George and he had oome over to see me. 
There was a dreary resemblance to Sunday in 
that evening. All my work, my embroideiy- 
frames and reels of coloured silks, were clear^ 
away out of sight, and we were wearing our 
Sunday dress: even the oburch bells were 
eiuming for the week-day service, and the old 
almswoman, who bad been in to light our fire, 
had placed the Bible and a hymn-book upon the 
table. We were very quiet, too; quieter than 
we ever were 'when George was about the house; 
but 1 was expecting him every minute, and so 
was Willie. All the evening, through the splash 
of the rain and the moan of the wind, we lis- ■ 
tened for the olioking of the lateh under his 
hand. But I began to understand his absence, 
as the clock ticked out the creeping hours mo¬ 
ment by moment; and still George never came. 

1 called myself doTO in the depths of my heart, 
and even there I aded to root out the thought 
lest it shoidd ever bstoy itsSf in 'wori; I 
called myself the sister^ a murderer, and re¬ 
nounced all claim to be George Denning’s wife. 

I formed my plans while Willie slept like a 
ehild, worn out 'with the deathly agitation of the 
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day; his Adi ponUag %8 lelaxiBg into smiles of 
oentoot as Im iay aloag; the old settle, and tlie 
fiteh^ht playing <^on has bleached Atoe, which 
but a few weeks sinee had boms such a brave 
, look of oomi^ maalmd. M; hoaid, which 1 
' had been sav^ a;;auist my wading, had been 
spent upon his defence, and 1 had not enough 
Bjoney to tal^e ns both together lib America; he 
cordd not stay bdiind, so he should go on before 
me, and I would continue my embroidering until 
I oobld earn sufficient to join him. 1 kuow now 
that there was in my inmost thoughts a secret 
snbtte hope that wiien lie was fairly gone George 
would seek me again, and that there might still 
be something of the happiness we had so long 
looked forw^ to in the future. Willie agreed 
to my plan eagmiy, and pressed forward the few 
preparations we had to make; so that in another 
week i went with him to Liverpool, and engaged 
a berth in an emigrant ship for him, with no fear 
of his being arrested and brought back now. But 
of that one awful sfibjeol wc never spoke to one 
another; though the boy’s manhood seemed 
crushed into the helplessness and iudecisiou of 
a chiM; appealing and clinging to me until the 
last moment, as if he could not part with me. X 
stood upon the landing-stage watching the vessel 
as it was towed down the river, till the fog into 
wiiichit was sailing covered it from my eyes; 
and then I opened a scrap of paper which Willie 
bad pressed into my hand at parting. 

“What can 1 do?” was written upon it; 
“sister, 1 am bearUbroken for you; but I eonld die 
thankfully if I knew you would be happy. George 
Senning knows I am as innocent of this crime 
as on unborn babe. If he would only tell you 1 
am not guilty I would bo satisfied. Bister, j ou 
do not believe it yet, but only bear wliat he can 
say. Heknows that 1 am innocent.” 

I read these sentences over until the one idea 
they expressed took full possession of my miiiiL 
George could prove at least to me that my Willio 
was innocent, and Imust obtain this proof from 
him by any means. All the time I was tra\ elKiig 
down to the town 1 was pondering over this 
secret. It was in George Uenning’s heart; but 
was not 1 there too ? and hud he not a thousand 
times declared he could nol, if he would, conceal 
a thought from me ? True, it must he full of 
augaish and shame, or even, maybe, some part- 
nmiship in guilty knowledge, or George would 
have come forward at once to free my brother. 
Yet both of them had kept silence; and Willie 
had risked his life upon the secret. But whatever 
this mystery was between my yomig brother and 
my betrothed husband, 1 had a right to kuow it, 
a^ decide upon k for myseif—I, no longer a 
child, but a woman, wbo had battled with tbe 
world. Endless speoulationa crossed my mind, 
alwa:n strengih|ning my resKution to spend my 
life, if that were necessafry, in clearing Willie 
from the false aecusation which bad sent him 
forth a stranger among strangers. 

I knew tbe way to toe pretty cottage in the 
subQzba^ tbe town, for 1 bad been there onoc; 


not tong since, with George aad Willie, to see 
the preparations they were both making for ,me 
after their work-hours. Something of toe old 
hope and oonfidenre awtfice, as baa a loug and 
miserabie tranoe, when 1 swimg back tbe garden 
wicket, and walked slowly down the path to the 
poi^, where lie and I had sat together, talking 
in inimupted whispers, that one and only time 
1 ever crossed his threshold. 1 needed only a 
few words from his lips, and though Willie and 
I might have aomellung to forgive, how easy it 
would be to forgive liim! I was ned thinking of 
toe murdered man at ail, and scarcely of crime in 
connexion with George; only that there uas a 
painful scernt between us, and he must disclose 
it to me. As 1 lingered in the porch, before the 
door which tees to have opened to me as a 
cherished wife, the latch was lifted from within, 
and George Denning stood face to face vsitb mo. 
It was only a few weeks since we had met, but 
they had wrought Ihe changes of a lifetime in 
him. When 1 had known him in that far diM ant 
past, he was a strong, powerful man, with the 
energy of a warm spirit in eveiy feature of his 
liandsome face; now he stood before me gaunt 
luid pale and sliattered, with a droojiiug head 
aad languid eyes Ibal Uai'dly kindled into life us 
they rested suddenly upon me. lie stretehed 
out his trembling baud to toe door-post for sup¬ 
port, but it seemed to mo like a barrier to pre¬ 
vent my outranoe. 

“1 am not coming in,” I said; but the stioiig 
man recleil giddil.v, and would have stumbled 
over bis oau threshold if 1 hud uot extended my 
arms to ids help. He sank down upon the poich 
scat, and, leaning his head upon myshouldei, ho 
groaned bitterly. 

“ Oil, Kucbel!” he cried, in a weak, (lucridous 
voice, like an luhiig child, “how 1 havestiilered. 
I have been ill almost to death, aud loiigiiie all 
(he tube for one sight of you. But you I'ave 
coiiif back to me. God bless you, my Kaehd' 
You have sought me out, aud not cast me off. 
You arc a true Christiau, llachcl.” 

“ Wjliie is gone,” 1 answered, with a keen 
thrill of joy at lus words of welcome; “it was 
wc who thought you had forsaken us, never 
comiug to see us ; and I counting myself a inui- 
dercr’s sister. But WiUie says you know lie ts 
innocent. Tell me, George; trust me with tlie 
secret. What is it? What oiui it be that could 
hiuder you coming forward to clear Willie ?” 

My voice fell into a whisper as I uttered the 
last words; and in the silence that followed we 
could hear the far-away mournful under tone from 
the life in the city, that always sounds to me like 
a ceaseless wading over the sorrow and eriiuc of 
the crowded homesteads. But to the gardens 
round us the birds wore singing their last and 
gayest songs in the spring twilight; and the 
children, in their new freedom from the pintdiing 
cold of winter, were filling the qniet places v ith 
noisy laughter. 

“Eaohei,’’ said George, ndsing himself up 
from leaning against mej lotkmg away from 
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j»B wtoi imgttiii and i^my eyes, “ there is no 
secret. 1 know nothing but what you know. Of 
course Willie thinks that I believe him innocent, 
as I, do, upon my own soul. How could a lad 
Eke him be guilty of su<A a crime f Itwillm^e 
no diSerenoe between us, that suspicion feU upon 
ban, Baoheh I meant to see him before' he 
sml^, but I was so ill. See how I tremble oven 
ndw." 

He did tremble like one of the young leaves 
utwiE the slender twigs of the poplar-trees in the 
hedge-rows, and his voice was more shaken than 
his frame. 

I “ George,” I answered, “ though I was Willie’s 
own sister, 1 did not clear him. Why did he fly 
I like a criminal, and hide for his life ? There is 
some reason, home secret betweewou, and I will 
find it out. If it takes my whole life, 1 must 
know it. There can be nothing more between us, 
unless you will tell me. Oh! toll me. 1 love 
1 you; but I am no silly girl to love you blindly. 
1 win never marry you'with a mystery that may 
be murder between us. How did this old man 
I die? Who was the murderer, George? And 
why should you and Willie risk everything to 
i screen him P” 

j “There is no mptery,” ho said, in a tone of 
I weariness, and leaning his head back against the 

I wall, with his eyes closed, and his pale sunken 

j face upturned to mine; “ 1 know nothing, 

I Rachel. Willie fled iu a kind of panic; that is 
I all I know. You ore sacrificing yourself and me 
! for nothing; but if you will leave me, you must; 

! I oaimot help it. J did not think you could 

I siieak and look like lliis; when I am ill, too. 1 

, should like you to go away now, and write to me 
! when you arc calmer. You e.vcite me too much.” 

1 Ho spoke in the petulant manner of a sick 
I man, .and 1 tried to soothe liim ; but lie seemed 
impatient for me to be gone, and I left him, look- 
j lug buck as 1 stepped out. of the shadow' of the 
porch, to catch a fai'ewcll glance of mingled 
I agony and relief upon his wasted face. I went 
home to my native town, and settled my few 
I affairs there, with the determination to return, 

I and put myself into some position where I could 
j watch him constantly, or regain my iiiflueiioc 
over hhn. I had hcai-d of a woman being wanted 
iu Mr. Saxon’s binding-room, and 1 applied im¬ 
mediately to him for tlie place, giving an assumed 
name, and securing myself from detection as 
William Holland’s sister. 


So aU that night I sat up, being too wakeful 
and feverish for any thouglrt of sleep : sometimes 
resting for an hour upon the haunted hearth, and 
thro pacing to and fro through the empty, sound- 
iug rooms, and trying restlessly the lo<k^ doors 
of those wOTkrooms where I was to meet with 
George; for to-morrow,Mr. Saxon had said, hk 
foreman, vrlio bad boro dangerously ill, was about 
to resume his employment. He would not dream, 
let the visions of his troubkd sleep be wild as 
they might be, of the meeting that lay before him i 


on this day, that was dawning feunt and grey 
through the deserted house. At bq early hour 
the other workmen came, and saw in me agrave, 
quiet, dull woman, who was willing is bo adnidge 
to her scwing-iircss; but I was waiting stealthily 
for George. To me there were no other beings 
in the world but our two selves, no other interrat 
but the secret between us. I beard him ooming 
up the outer stair, which led from the yard, step 
by stop, while I sat still at thd sewing-press, 
working at the handicraft 1 hadleamed as a c&ld. 
There was something dcath-llke iu his face, a 
livid, leaden dawning of despair, when he saw 
me, though his former comrades flocked in from 
other workrooms to welcome him. We were 
not alone once daring the day; and as thehoui'S 
passed by, I perceived a change ooming over his 
expressiou—a dogged, sullen aspect of resolve; 
a strong makiug up his mind to the contest with 
me. 

I thought 1 had not entered upon my mode of 
action rashly, yet 1 liad not in the least foreseen 
wliat my life would be. Ireckoned upon George 
yielding-in a few weeks at the utmost, and con¬ 
fiding his secret, whatever it might be, to my 
keeping. But 1 had not counted upon the slow 
and torturing death of love, and the deadly 
suspicion, over strengthening itself, that sprang 
I up in its place. My impressions of the crime I 
was setting myself to track out liad been as vague 
as those of any woman’s would be, when the 
guilt appeared to rest either upon her lover or 
her brother; nor had I measured my strength 
for the dreadful task I had chosen. When the 
hours of work wore ovor,i and every one except 
myself left the blood-stained and abandoned 
dwelling, then 1 began to know full well, with a 
deep, and keen, and awful insight, what tie sin 
was, which had driven my brother into exile, and 
the secret of which was hidden in the heart of 
my betrothed husband. Then—^when there came 
the ghostly sense of a presence that had passed 
away bodily, but might still be lurking unlieard 
and imseen about the place of violence ; when 
my feet trod the stairs up which the murdered 
man had ascended to meet his death; when 1 
sat upon the hearth, where he had rested for the 
last time, thinking Uttle that its homely warmth 
and light were to be never more for him—-then I 
realised the utter horror of the deed of murder 
that had hurried him out of life, without time for 
preparation or repentance. During the long 
summer evenings of the first year, after Mi-. 
Saxon had gained enough confidence in me to 
leave the workrooms unlocked, 1 used to mount 
to that fatal attic, where the daylight lingered 
some half-hour after it had forsaken the streets 
below ; and amid the countless pages of blank 
paper, wondered whether any of them would 
ever be employed iiwcndmg forth the hauntiag 
secret to the world. Tl^se walls which I could 
touch; yonder eye-like w&dow with its beam of 
disclosing light -, these had sheltered and shone, 
upon the murderer in his deed, as they sheltroed 
and shone npon me. This dead and secret 
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ALL THE YEAR SOtlSD. 

N| sihowed him that I was noticing and listening to some deception .of my crazed biain? ^en, I 
![ every movement. I knew every expression of scarcely ventured to Mt up my eyes to his if he 
his face, and every tone of his voice, so as to were looking at me; now, it was Be whose ^elids 
i I measure accurately every emotion that thrilled fell before my glance, and who' turned aside his 
! i through his heart and soul. Sometimes by a few head, and shrank away feom my neater, appitiach.. 

: words from tlie pages under my hand, or by a Even when, as years rolled on, 1 saw the strong 
sotlly sung verse—he used to love my sirring— frame showing tokens of early a^ and inotfrable 
of some hymn of judgment and threatened ven- decline from the prolonged anguish of his mind, 
geanoe, I could make his stem features quiver I permitted no relenting from my fell purpose, 
hke those of a child in dread of punishment. I was rather jealous lest disease should snptch 
Let him come as early as he would in the mom- from me this wan, wasting man, who still hdd in 
ing, I was, seated at my press before him ; and his hidden heart the secret for which 1 had 

in the evening he left me still sitting beside the sacrificed all my womanliness, and for which 

j workroom fire. There was no moment of his my brother yet pined in miserable banishment. 

; working life, the daily hours of toil^n which he 1 also suffered the agonies of despair before 
i earned his bread, but 1 was beside Mm, hatmting this speechless possessor of a secret that had 
, him—the embodiment of a horrible suspicion, set robbed me of all the hopes and joys and loves of 
against him as a living sign of an unuttered and life. 

as yet undefined accusation. But it came to pass that after seven years of 

But this was not all. From Ms early youth ceaseless watching, when I had grown old and 
: George had been a member of a Methodist con- worn down into a passive and sullen endurance j 

: gregation, holding a somewhat honourable posi- of my condition, there awoke within me one ' 

tion among them ; and in Ms’religiaus life I was Eastertide a restless and vehement desire to re- | 

with Mm, at Ms side; noticing, listening, catch- visit my native town, where I had left no trace ' 

ing up every word he suffered to fall from his of myself, except a vague rumour that I was I 

lips. All the profession required of us was that soon going to join my brother in America. I . 

wo wore seeking to flee from the wrath to come; asked leave of my master to take holiday from 

and if ever hopeless wretches needed to escape the eve of Good Friday until Easter Monday, 

from coming wrath, he, George Donning, was and started forth a grey, nerveless, fearful wo- 

one, imd I, Eachel Holland, was another. In man, from the tomblike stillness of the solitary 

our weekly meetings, where each in turn gave an house, into the noise and bustle of the world, 

account of his inner life during the past week, I Once more, with sliaking heart, 1 trod the do- 

plaeed myself opposite to him, where my gaze lorons way along wMch I had led Willie quailing I 
could be fixed upon Mm, in that cirele where all beneath the eyes and whispers of our band of ! 
else sat with closed or downcast ejes, while he witnesses; and once more I stood before the 

, ^ gave utterance to the few, feeble, common-iJace, threshold crossed by my mother’s feet, and where 

’ I empty words he dared to speak before me, let upon peacefnl Sunday eveMngs I had watched 

; his heart burn within him as it would. It was Willie and George goirrg away, with many back- | 

I the mockery of a soul-refresMng confession, the war'd glances and gestures of farewell. I had 
! dead image of a living fellowship. Twice he hoped that I shorUd find it empty and deserted 

= broke out into wild, ungovcrrrable lamentations, like the house I came from, and that I might 

full of an exceeding bitterness and mystery, have wandered alone through the rooms again; 

: vthich shook Mm in every nerve, and left him but there was the noise of laughter ■within, 

without strength or speech; while it was in my and the shadows of flitting figures upon the i 

power, by a chanoo' solemn word here and there, lighted ourtairrs, and I turned away to seek 

some awful threatemng, some dread suggestive the only asylum I would enter in my native 

verse which hinted at an uuknovm sin, to trrm town. 

1 his face pale with fear, or blank with conviction. It was one of a row of poor almshouses built 
i while Ms strong frame heaved with groans he amid the graves of the churchyard, and under 
dared not utter. the shadow of the church tower. A short by- 

But the suffering was not all Ms-scarcely path was trodden down over the little mounds, 
more Ms than mine. Alas for the dreary dying and I was guided across it by the glimmering 
away of all the hope and bloom of womamhood! from the windows of the small dwellings. Again 
I Only seven hours of innocent, forgetful sleep, I tarried on a threshold, listemng; for I did not 
I and all the seventeen remaming burdened with know that my only and aged friend was still 
j one maddening thought. I marvoUed to myself, living, and my heart bounded as the sound of a 

■ I as day after day I drudged at my work, at the cheery voice, shrill with years like the high notes 

j dull, deadly hatred that possessed me against of an old flute, came like music to my ears. 

! this man, who had been the object of my most As soon as the tudttering song was ended, I 
j tender love. Was it he and I who had rambled tapped lightly at the door. Theap was the Mrisk 
j through de-wy lanes in the quiet dusk or sleeping clicking of a stick upsn the quarried fl^r 
i moonlight, with low-toned voices, and twined witMn, and then the door was opened wntely, as 

■ hands, and half stolen kisses—was i,t he and 1, in if the aged woman had done for ever with fear - 
.! truth, who had passed throngh that trance to- or distrust, and was ready to weleome'tlm wWo 

' gether? Or was it not’some dreamy Paradise,^ world to her poor hearth. 
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^'OfauMter" I swd “1 an Ba^iel 
Holland. Don’t yoo know me? Willie HoJ- 
ktod’s siatet?” 

In a monesit tke wilteed ted bad <»nght 
mtoe, aad kd me in ilom the dark n^t, and 
seated me in her own ebair by tbe flreu^, wkb 
metty mntieared words o? deligbt and amazement. 
33ie pou desoiate old meatnre rejoieed over me 
a»if I had been b<» daB|;hier, and spread her 
soate meal lor me with the finest edge of bos- 
ptttnis giadnees. S'or a little while, as I looked 
tenad the tiny room, unchanged since the time 
when as a child I came here on busy days at home, 
to be oat of my mother’s way, and had played at 
keeping house, compelling the old almswoman 
io leaye the work to me ami let me wait upon 
her—for a little while 1 felt that if but one more 
shade of forgetfulness would come oyer the 
weary years between, I could be once again n 
buoyant, thoughtless girl. It was not till Char- 
lotto settled herself ou the colder side of the 
hearth, and peered at me anxiously from behind 
her spectacles, that the bitterness of the present 
returned. 

"Has thoe come across the seas ?” she asked, 
with a woman’s keen glance at ray poor dress. 

“No; I’ve been at work,” 1 answered; “ I’(c 
uc\ cr been to Willie yel 

"Thee has been ailing,” she continued, "and 
fallen behindhand, maybe, with tbe world. Why 
did thee not come homo to me for a bit, Rachel? 
Eh! I’ve thought of thee iminy a night and 
day, thee and Willie. Lass, Wilhe never did 
that; many’s tlie time I’ve said it out loud 
to satisfy myself; little Willie never conld do 
that. It will be made clear, Kochel, m its own 
time.” 

Weeping was a rareliixury to mo; but 1 wept 
then, with old Charlotte’s shrivelled arm round 
my lieck, and her broken voice speaking hoinel} 
words of comfort. A new 1 ranquillity cami' 
over me, and a strange sense of soothing in 
being once again cared for ioid weijt with. The 
almswoman’s simple clioerj talk, the jellow- 
stained wails, with their rows of polished tins, 
the sanded fioor, the low bed, where I lay down 
to fitful slumbers, on a level with the window 
which overlooked the ohurohy.ard, with its quiet 
graves asleep in the moonlight—all seemed to 
restore me to my childhood. Only now and then, 
both waking and sleeping, there crossed my 
fancy visions of the empty, echoing, haunted 
house left behind, with ghostly faces reflected 
in ^ little looking.glas9, .and ghostly feet 
gliding to and fro with a silence worse than the 
soundkg of my own steps. 

In the morning—the morning of the emblematic 
paasovet from the house of bondage—I went to 
ebureh with my friend, sitting beside her in the 
chancel npon tj^e seats setlapart for the aims- 
women. There was &Mase of freedom, a deli- 
venmoe fiwn a eorroding captivity of my soul; 
I could pray; for Qeol^e Deuning was not in the 
Came house of prayer. Before me, beneath the 
fain white hueu doth which covered tbe sacra. 


mmital elements, was the altar-doth of crimson 
velvet with its sam-ed initials a;^ die golden 
halo ro&nd them, which I had been working 
with my own fingers cm. that terrible doomsday 
that had fallen upem us. The " I. H. S.” was just 
beneath the edge of the snowy cover, and I saw 
and hoard nothing else of the solemn servide. 
Dimly and vaguely, but irresistibly, these woids 
laid hold of my thoughts, "Jesus, the Snvioiir of 
men.” 

A profound peace, “ peace on earth, and good 
will towards all,” possessed mo, as I left the 
church with the congregation; and while the 
almswoman, in her simple faith, remained for 
the concluding service, 1 paced (o and fro in the 
church^rd, past the graves of my parents. But 
with this peace there mingled a strong yearning 
for action, for returning once more to my house 
of bondage, and freeing myself at onoe and for 
eycr from its doleful captivity. Even tbe 
thought that I should set George Denning free 
was pleasant to me, for liere, close to the bancs 
and fields where we had played as children, .and 
loitered as lovers, 1 remembered him as he was 
before the sc.ar and blight came upon our iives. 

He, too, slinuld be freed upon this day of ac- i 
eomplisiied sacrifice. He also should bi' foi> ' 
gii eii, if he knew not what he did. I 

With reluclalien the aged woman gave me 
leave to depart, though my face, long set into 
sorrow, was beginning to soften into a slmdowy 
snide. Tlic early night was closing in when f 
returned to the streets thiougli which 1 had 
creiit, a hard and de.sohito woman, the day ^ 
before; but 1 liad tasted love again, htnnauand | 
ilivine; 1 had stooped to taste it, ami in my | 
hidden heart T blessed the groups of h.ipjiy j, 
beings whom I passed. Thclielis of the clinrehes 1 
ohinied together overheid, making a ghidsoiiio ^ 
music all the way along, as 1 pressed mitoihe 
central street, where the descried liou'e was ' 
waiting for me, with its tainted attic and emiity 11 
chambers. Dniter a lamp ] met George Den- ' 
iiing’s silly young wife, witli a baby in hci .in,is, 
and inlkmg gaily with .some companions; but 
though my heart stbpped in its rapturous throb¬ 
bing for a moment, 1 moved gently out ot her 
path, and did not grudge her laughter, for lit fie 
mirth h,id she with her stricken husband. iShe 
might have been coining from tbe house, for a 
minute more and it rose before nio on the oppo¬ 
site side of the street, with its steep roof over¬ 
topping all the others; and there in the little 
dormer-window, glhmnering like a feeble glow¬ 
worm, there shone the palest, faintest mote of 
light from witliiu, just visible in the gathering 
darkne.s3 of the night. 

I understood the tell-lole beafii, and a sudden 
tingling ran through all my veins. At the very 
moment in which 1 liad surrendered the purpose 
of my life I was to receive its fuHUroent. I en¬ 
tered the house as silently as death. The 
smouldering fire upon my hearth, not kindled by 
me, gave me light to find the soundless list slip¬ 
pers, with wteoh I oonld'steal unheard Upon the 
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\, busy lalwarer, trlio wss at work opon this ut^ 
varsal holiday. Doors that !Koald have creaked 
under less cartful and less steady dngcrs, turned 
noiselessly upon their hinges as th^ admitted 
me i and the mouldering floors gave no warmng 
of my stealthy approach. Only my heart heat, 
and my pulses tiirohbed clamorously in my 
ears, until I bad to tarry for a minute underneath 
the attic, where there was the dull heavy thud 
of weighty reams of paper thrown down in 
haste. I crept partly up the winding stairs, and 
stood still in the deep shadows where I could 
sec him, myself unseen, at the furthest end of 
the crowded room. He kid been toiling long, 
for the sweat and pallor of exhaustian were upon 
his haggard fece.and his white lips were pinched 
for breath; hut still he laboured, bearing piles 
of paper, upon which the dust of years had ga¬ 
thered, ont of the dark closet into a scanty spjacc 
he had cleared, upon the very' spot where the 
murdered man had lain. Each packet he un¬ 
wrapped and examined carefully, laying it down 
witli a growing pallor and a deeper sipli, and re¬ 
treating again behind the thin partition wliich 
hid him from my sight. At last ho stayed so 
long that I stole on warily oyer the piled-up 
]ia,pers, to the opened door of the secret closet, 
lie had sunk to his knees, and was holding to 
the feeble light of his candle a yellow piage, with 
uriilug almost effaced by lime—the one stained 
]iapcr among thousands of blank and empty 
blieets. His thin and wastoil fingers grasped it 
I M ilh .a desperate elutoli, but ho trembled 
tlirougliout his whole frame, until he could not 
: hleady himself to read it. One step forward, 

! and I stood beside liiin, leaning over him, and in 
I a moment detecting that the tinie-slaincd lines 
I were in liis own handwril ing. 
i “.My God!” he gasped, as he felt the touch 
of my drcs.s, imd looked up straight into my 
j licinting face; but liis painful breath failed him, 

I and he fell prostrate at jny feet, only drawing 
, muter him tlio paper wliich ho grasped so 
! desperately. 1 stood motionless, for before me 
I wore pas.sing, in dreary procession, all the weary, 
weary days 1 had dragged through waiting for 
this moment; my scared life, weeks, and months, 
and years, crossed in fnncral sadness my kindled 
memory j until last of all oainc the vague and 
dim but heavenly vision, when on the moniing of 
this day 1 bowed my head iij prayer, and lilting up 
ray tearful eyes beheld the “ I. H. S.,” and heard 
a secret voice in my soul whispering, “Jesus, the 
Saviom of men.” 

“George!” I said, stooping over him, and 
laying my hand gently npou the grey head at my 
feet—“George, I ogme back to tdl you I would 
leave this place in pity for myself and you. To¬ 
day and yesterday Heaven has shown me that 
there is yet love for us. I liave meddled with 
vengeance loo long. Now it is made clear to me 
that I am worse than yon, even if yog are a 
murderer; for 1 have been your dostfuotion body 
and soui.” 

"That is true!” he-.cried hoarsely, thopgh 


bis voice wns very ine,'ltatftei'; I i 

cannoit breaths, 'il^se me ]q>.“ -. , 

I lifted him up in aias, mA tested his 
Imad against me, fanning the stiSad air shont us 
to bring a purer breeze to his qwre r By , 
As Ids tf rength came back a little I snj^poriod 
him ovmr the scattered patfrets, and 
the narrow window far the evening wind to 
breathe nptm hhn. The streets bdow were dart 
and Quiet, as with a Sabbath rest from iat)our, 
and no flhtsiiastion rose up from open shops; 
but the stars were come out brightly, and the 
moon was shining, though we eoold not see her 
from our western easement, and her yellow light 
blending with the glittering of the stars; shed a 
faint gleam upon George’s pallid faee, mid his 
nervous fingers griping stiB the writto p^ier. 
Yet the dimness hid the changes that and 
trouble had made; and in that Confused glimmer¬ 
ing the features 1 looked down upon were the 
features of my playmate in years gone by, of my 
betrothed husband, to whom 1 had linked myse& 
for life. 

" It is fit for me to die here,” be muttered; " I 
have been dying by inobes ever since; and it is fit 
for me to be Imrried off at last. Take the paper, 
Rachel; it is found too late. There, tiie it; 
it is my legacy to you. You have your setiret at 
last.” 

He thrust the paper in my band, making a 
helpless effort to close my fingers upon it, 
but 1 let it float away, and fall rustling on to 
the floor. There was no thought in my mind 
hut of the days of old, when he and I were boy 
and girl together. This hideous dream would 
be over soon, and 1 should wake to his 
morning call under my window, and my fearful 
fancies would bp half-laughed and half-caressed 
away. 

“ I’d no thought to do it,” he said, speaking 
painfully) “he hold alxmd of mine for a hundred 
pounds, and he never lot me rest. I was fitting 
up my hcmic for Rachel, and he was threatening 
me with a prison. The old miser kept his hoard 
ill the closet yonder, and when he found that I 
bad seen him go to it—it was late, and he 
believed every one of us were' gone—he tlew at* 
me like a madman, 1 never meant to murder 
him.” 

'Tbo moon had gone under a cloud; and, behind 
us, the candle in the closet burned dim, so that 
his face was only a blank whiteness, with two 
burning eyes in which the light of life glimmered 
fitfully; but I could not turn away my gaze &om 
it, even to glance round the attic, where the 
evening wind was fluttering and rustling many a 
sheet of paper, until the whole place seemed 
alive with restless sounds and movements. 1 
drew his bead dojvn again upon my bosom, 
and laid my oheeH against h^ clammy fore¬ 
head. 

“I was so strong,” hff mnrmnre4 clenching 
his feeble fingers, "I did not know that death 
could be in my grip. Rachel, 1 wrote a con- 
fessiott—it is there cm the floor; take care of it 
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■when I am gone—and I placed it in a ream of the immeasnrable distance that -was about 
ctf paper which would be 'opened shortly, to separate nsi and from my lips, lying close 
only giving me lime for a sdre escape. But to his dull ear, there fell, almost unconsciously ! 
Willie had come back to seek me, and had to myself, the words that had dwelt all , 
seen all and fled, for my sake and yours. If day in my heart, " Jesus, the Saviow of | 
the lad had been convicted I would have men.” ; 

1 saved him at the price of my own life; hut I descended into the Easter streets from the | 
i there ■was noUdng against him, and there fatal room, which had been the starting-point of ; 

would have been everything against me. When both the murdered man and his murderer, into 
I we searched for a trace of the murderer I the boundless eternity. No one knew that 1 had ; 

I hid*' the paper far back in the eloset under been iliere; and -without distinct aim or design, , 

! hundreds of other reams; tliinking to secure it only hiding in my bosom the sullied and time- : 

! when a safe time came. But you have been ever worn paper, I wandered back to the poor nlms- 
] watching me.” house. There, with my face turned to the quiet ' 

i Down in Iho quiet street below there came churchyard^which ofl'ered me no refuge, though | 
i the patter of children’s feet upon the pave- I longed for it greatly, 1 lay still and silent j 
1 ment, and the chatter of children’s voices. The through weeks of illness, with the treasured 
! dying man heard them, and’ tried to raise him- paper in his bandwriting lying under my pillow, 

|: sett or held for safety in iny feverish hands. After- I 

; “I have had children,” he sighed, “but they wards I remember, though vaguely, voyaging j 
I never laughed and clapped then bands for mo. over miles of visiouless waters, and finding Willie, ] 

! Every morning I came from tlieir cradles to look not a heart-broken exile, but happy in a new , 

' upon your face, Bachel; and there was always a home, and renouncing the' land of his troubles I 

I curse in it. Now the sin of the father will be and mine. But 1 -was restless there, and must | 
visited upon them. You have shut me out from return : and returning found that the old empty 
prayer and penitence; you have been a living iiouse, with its death-stained attic, had been 
doom against me. Yet 1 am dying at last in pulled down as an accursed dwelling, and not 

! your arms.” one stone of it remained upon another. Yet for ;; 

'; While he whispered, the words falling with me at every Eastertide it is erected again, and ' j 

difficulty mid pain from his faltering tongue, theie the tragedy of my life is acted out once more. 
j came to mo once more a sense of ineflable peace Whatever else I forget, or whatever else my ,, 

; 1 and love brooding over us. By some subtle and mind refuses to receive, there abides with me i j 
il finer influence the dying man shared it, and ever and ever the memory of my fell, remorse- ] 
*: opened his eyes again to meet mine looking down less purpose, mid of my cruel hatred, darker i 
upon him with that mysterious renewal of alfec- m its sin than Ctcorge Demiing’s unmeditated ■ i 
tion. AU the long known consolations, which crime. 

II had been to us only as a'very pleasant song, or as ==—^— - ; | 

i j good tidings for others from which we ourselves Kow ruiUy, aua to Ua Imd at all tho LllirariCB, [ , 
j i were shut out, entered into our souls in the hour HAKDCASH 

11 of'their extremest need. The pale evening star, inSvois Ms «d ' 

j I steady but very far away, pointed the beginning London • smoa Low,' soir, and Co. i! 
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pours together, neglecting his lessons and every¬ 
thing else, and watching for yon, though he 
could only catch a glimpse now and then, be¬ 
cause you never went near the window, only 
walked wild-likc up and down the room. He 
CHAPTEa III. couldn’t help crying sometimes (for you see, 

Pou.t-mt-La'mb rang the bell for Mrs. Good.ill, mis.s, ’tis only a child, and weak with his long 
her mother’s old attendant and housekeeper, illness), because he could do nothing for to help 
and, pointing out the little pale figure, inquired and comfort you; and when at last he heard tWt 
if she blew by whom that house was tenanted, you was become an orphan, like himself, he went 
“ Tl’s little Arthur Haggerdorn, as 1 live!” nearly frantic. After that, he was so bad that 
ejaculated Mrs. Goodall, holding up her hands.; they thought he was going, and, to-day, he 
“ if 1 didn’t think he was dead, poor boy, and ' thought so too, and made them promise that 
buried with his mother!” ' when they knew he had only a few more hours 

She then informed her young mistress that the ' to live, they would prop him up in his window, 
house was let in lodgings. Some week? since, a that he might see you once perfectly, if Gkid 
lady and her son had arrived, it was supposed j would give him that comfort. And, strange 


from abroad, and had taken up their abode there. 
Both—the lady especially—were suffering from 
indisposition, which, after a few days, resulted 
in fever of a dangerous kind, and hurried the 
poor woman to her gr.ave, whither the hoy had 
nearly followed her. Indeed, Mrs. Gbodall, too 
iiiucli occupied with the troubles at home to 
keep her usual vigilant eye uiion her neighbours, 
imagined that he had really died. 

Little or notldng was known of the pair be¬ 
yond their name, which had an outlandish sound; 
but the lady having left behind her, among other 
tilings, several rich jewels and at Icast'a hundred 
guineas in money, the worthy landlady, Mrs. 
Ascroft, saw no insecurity in exercising her 
kindly feelings, and had accordingly nursed the 
youth, with the greatest solicitude, through his 
illness, up to his then present point of conva¬ 
lescence. 

“ If you please, miss,” concluded Mrs. Goodall, 
“ I’ll pop over presently, about tea-time, and ask 
the good lady of the house something about him, 
poor orphan!” 

• If, however, “popping over” implies speedy 
return, as well as rapid movement, that portion 
of the plan was not adhered to. It was nearly 
three hours before Mrs. Goodall popped back. 
But, ihen, she was, like Jhoques, “ full of matter.” 

“If you please, miss,” she began, "Mrs. 
Ascroft says you’ve been and saved his life.” 

“ Saved his life 1” ' 

“ Before he was ill, that’s Arthur, he usdd to 
make Mrs. Ascroft tell him all about our mis- 
• fortunes here. He woujd sit at the window. 


enough, you did come; and, what’s stranger still. 
Ills sickness took a turn, and to-night the doctor 
said if the boy’s kept quiet, and soothed, and let 
sleep, he will live. 1 went up and saw the poor 
thing—what’s left of liim, that is. He’s like the 
ghost of an angel,” concluded Mrs. Goodall, with 
vague psychology. “ Such a beautiful eauute- 
nance / never set eyes on!” 

Polly-my-Laiub, said little that evening; but 
her thoughts were not idle. The great purpose 
of her soqi stood out, strong and dominant as 
ever! but a new idea had become associated 
with if. This boy, with his deep sympathy, and 
patient, persevering will, faithful even to the 
very threshold of death—this orphan like herself, 
endowed with similar resolution—might he not, 
boy as he was, bo the predestined instrument in 
the hands of that Providence which works by 
means unlooked-for by the wise, to assist her in 
her filial purpose ? 

The little maiden’s feet trembled somewhat as 
they bore her, more slowly than she had ever 
walked before, towards the window, on the mor¬ 
row, and for a moment she could not raise her 
eyes. When she accomplished this, a wann blush 
—which must have been lying in ambush, so 
promptly did it appear—spread upwards to the 
very roots of her auburn Iiair. There sat, or rather 
reclined, the hcantiful boy, white and wasted, 
indeed, but with light and life in 16s eye, and a 
gay smile on his parted lijs, his bright glossy 
hair dressed and curled as if for a holiday. 

“ It is a child, as Goodall said,” soliloquised 
PoUy-my-Lamb, half amused at her own agita- 
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tion, lialT disappointed as ,tho prospect of au 
oflieicut adlj’’ melted into air. “lie looked so 
much (idar yestciday, ttc little tliinsl” 

As sbe gMed, the lad ineliaed lik head ro- 
spectrnlly, and did not raise it again for a moment, 
during n’liicb PoUy-my-Lainb debated liastily 
■with herself whether she sliould return his 
greeting, dust as she had rcsoked to indulge 
him by doing so, Stephen entered the room, and 
fmnouuced Sir James Polhill, ndio presently .ap¬ 
peared, followed by another ])erson. Tiiis second 
individuid was a very little slender man, with a 
bronzed face, and bright intelligent eyes- He 
bowed to the young lady, and remained near tl^ 
door. 

“ Good morrow, my dear young tViond,'’ said 
Sir James. “ I told you yesterday that 1 hoped 
to introduce into our plans a new and very 
important auxilinry. Here yon see him—Henry 
Armonr—onr most capable, and, i may add, 
Buccessful officer, for he has never yet hoeu foiled 
in any of the cases (and they are not a few) 
confided to him. He has been in England but a 
few hours, and yol, strange to say. lias mmiagod 
to liit off the track which has evaded the rest of 
us, till your patience, hkc onr own, has all bat 
failed.” 

“Do you mean, sir, that you havo got upon 
j the track of the murderers V” said Polly-aiy- 
Lamb, clasping her hands, 
j Mr. Armour bowed distinct assent. 

I “0!” sbe enutinued, hurriedly. “0, inner 
I leave them! Why are yon here mii- y Tiiey 
I may escape the while.” 

j “ Calm yourself, my dear,” said the magistrate, 

1 “and you shall know as much as loe know. Tell 
j her everything, Armonr.” 

|j Thereupon Mr. Armour produced a .small 
I packet, and, opening it, displayed a rieldy. 

I • enamelled snulT-box, in the centre of the fid of 
i which appeared a gold shield bearing heraldic 

I I devices, and surmounted by an carl’s coronet, 
j This ho placed upon the table, as if it were to 

be his text, and, in clear and iiuict tones, deli¬ 
vered liiniself as follows: 

“Sir James has been pleased, madam, to pay 
me a compliment, of which, in this case at least, 
I am wholly undeserving. ■ It is to sheer good 
fortune, not sagacity, we owe this clue. After 
having been made acquainted with all the oir- 
cumstances of this case, and satisfied myself that 
no sort of snspioion attached to any of your 
j household, while, at the same time, it was clear 
11 that the habits of your father had been ascertained 
11 by the assailants, it oceurred to me that strict 
11 inquiry should be made in the immediate vicinity, 
j 1 with the view of learning whether any person or 
persons had been noticed watching the house and 
! its inmates, prior to the occurrence. At the 
i very first place—a lodging-liousc—exactly oppo- 
! site- 

I “Mrs. AscroftVl” 

1 “ You. know her, madam ? A very rcspeotable, 

j sharp-witted woman. She told me at once that, 

; about llie period w'e wore speaking of, u person 

1 


of goutlcnmuly demeanour, with light bushy/ 
hair, and rather profuse beard, eng.agod two 
rooms, front and back, on her second floor, lie 
took a dislike ta the back room, compbiinmg of 
stable noises, and so forth, caused his bed to be 
removed iuta the front, certainly far less quiet, 
apartment, and there, though to all appearance 
in the enjoyment of perfect health, he passed.the 
greater portion of his days, and probably all the 
nights, in bod 1 Oeeasionally, he walked out in 
the evenings, always cavefoUy muffled up. Alto¬ 
gether, Mrs. Ascroft was so little .satisfl.'d 
with lier lodger’s singular ways, that she wx.-, j 
rather pleased tlian otlierwise to receive a nolo | 
from bi’u, late one evening, intimalin.g tlnil I 
though ho had engaged liis lodging for anulher i 
week, ho did not purpo.se to return; and roqiie.st- ! 
iiig that his luggage might be forwarded to t.lic | 
coifec-lioiisa from which his ooiumuuication was | 
dated. How, what was the date of this man’s j 
oeeupancy? Unfortunately, Mrs. Ascroft was j 
unable to del ermine it within several days. If. 
was certainly in March, and, as nearly as .she | 
eoutd rcmeiiibcr, jus! previous to tlio presuiiu'd | 
murder, ills oll'cets, consisting only of a small i 
quantity of ciotlios and linen—the hit ter mai ked ; 
nilii the initials ' 11 H.’—were sent to Sim's t 
coli'ee-hoiise, is ho had direolod.” i 

Jlut now oiiiiic tlio important feature. Thai i 
back room, akaiiuoiied by the lodger, had, within | 
tiiese few tliiy.s, been denuded of its principal | 
furniture, preparatory to some repairs in the 
wainscoting, when, belw'ceu the wall and a ^ 
heavy clothes-press, was discovered the snud'-box 
now submitted to the young hidy’s inspcelioii. I 
"W'dl, it was blit a siiull'-box ; but observe the arms , 
and coronet. (Jn a fe.ib wavy azure, three faleoiis j 
sable, with jesses of the 111 st. Motto, “ I’ieke and | 
Pillo,”tho oldwords lor “liichundpjuuder.” Co- ■ 
roiict of au carl. Tliri was the bliuon of 1 he i 
noble bouse of Hawkweeil, whoso jircseiit head 
w.as tiie rejiutcd fa! her of the greatest vilUiu in i 
Loudon, “ Lord Lob.” “ And it is a well-inowii i 
whim of that uublushmg miscreant,” added Mr. j 
Arii^our, wiio had a prol’oandrcspect for heraldry, 
“todesecraic this illustrious badge, by placing 
it on every object he possesses.” 

As it chaiioed, no one bad siueo occupied the 
room, excepting, for a few days, the deceased 
Mrs. llaggerdoni, and hers the box could not be, 
since her son, who had ’had charge of all .she 
possessed, remembered no such article. I 

“Our inference is,” concluded the officer, 
“that the mysterious lodger was Lord Loh him¬ 
self, in one of the disguises in which he excels; 
that the sunff-box aeoidcntally slipped out of bis 
sight and memory, and thus providentially sup¬ 
plied a clue of which we wi)! never let go.” i, 
“Yon sec, therefore, my dear,” said tbc-worthy 
magistrate, as comment on the address of bis ; 
subordinate, “there is, at length, every proha- j 
bility of success attending our efforts. Hitherto, ; 
1 6wn, the suspicions altaehing to this leader of 1 
Black-Thumbs wore not sufficiently defined to j 
justify the risks that, must be run in getting bold | 
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of liim. Aimed ivilli tliis little talisniau” (he 
patted the suuff-box), “xic shall be no longcj' 
troubled with such scruples; though I warn you, 
that the fellow we have to deal with, the pest of 
London, is the most crafty, as well as the most, 
daring of outlaws, and must be encountered with 
qualities like bis own—ingenuity and hardihood. 
If Armour succeeds- ’’ 

(Hr. Armour smiled slightly, and bis lips 
mutely assumed that form which woidd be ne¬ 
cessary to pronounce the word “i/.”) 

“ — he will have well earned the most liberal 
reward .lOur generosity has propot''d for him. 
You look pale and agitated, and no wonder! 
Farewell, my dear, for the preseift. "When 1 
come again, I trust it will be to bring you 
imiiortajit tidiugs.” 

tVliy docs the girl tremble, as she moves u]i 
and down the room; aud, stopping at length, 
hiidcs on lierkuce.s before her father’s picture, on 
tin; spot where slie had so lately rceoi'Jed her 
soicnm 1 ow ? 

In (he afternoon, Folly-iny-Land) made up lier 
mind to send for Mrs. Ascrol'l, and que.stiou lier 
further on the subject of her lodger :uid llio sniilV- 
box. 

That lady came, ami not only related at coii- 
siderabie length what she coidil bring to boar on 
this tojdc, but furtiier'l,ouelicJ upon the snbjefh 
of her later lodgers; .and, reeoiviug no clieek, 
launched out. boldly into praises of t lie iioor boy, 
whom she had inirscd aud cared for, till she was 
as fond of him as though he liad been liei own. 

“ He lliinks of you all d.iy, aud T am eontldent 
drciuns of no one, else all niglit. W'halever jon 
may call it, Ibis fancy of his will he Ins life or 
d''.*!’,ae'’;)''l!n 2 r as you please to behaie.” 

tr/i lepoatod Polly-iny-Ldinb, aghast 
at tins plain speaking. 

“Well, miss,” coiiliuued Mrs. A.serofl, ’‘last 
night, for the, tirst time, he slept so ipuedy it 
was a treat, to look at liim ; and lie was up to¬ 
day as fresh as a rose; you iniglit sec him 
getting well under your very (yes I ! wish, 
ma’am—if 1 might make so bold” (dropping a 
curtsey), “ you would be so kind, now and then, 
as just to look out of the window I” 

l-’olly-mj-Lanib blushed scarlet, aud executed 
a frown, whieli, however, havuig no constitution 
to speak of, faded presently away. The blush, 
conscious of itself, remained. 

“ Y’oii needn’t look at Mm, yon see,” pleaded 
Mrs. Ascrofk earnestly. 

Polly-my-Lnmb smiled, and the landlady, with 
a woman’s quick perception, saw it was a favour¬ 
able, moment to take her departure. 

“ It will be the saving of an innocent young 
life, if you should, miss,” 

Tiiis shot was fired from the door, and Polly- 
niy-Lanib was alone. Suppose we leave her so ? 
What do yen' think ? She is a dear, good 
girl, and may be trusted. Goodness forbid tliat 
■we should be guilty of the meanness of watching 
her! 


All we know furl her is that, about three o’clock 
that same day, Master Arthur Haggwdom rallied 
considerably: so much so that if, in the morning, 
be had reminded -Mrs. Asoroft of a rose, hq 
might, in the oveniug, have been easily mistaken . 
for a peony. 

cniriBE rv. 

Sir James PounLL sat in council with his 
vizier. 

“Yes, I thinlc it will do,” said Ibo cliicf. 
“After all, however, wo want motive, ch?” 

“We, have that also. Sir Jamc.s, as 1 will show 
you, with permission. 1 found a moment or 
tu'c, this morning, to have some talk with the 
clerk, Middleniiss. He has always been per¬ 
suaded tlial Ijis prluciind bad private dealings 
with the Amsterdam house, Jfieltich and Co., 
who failed about a year since, under cireum- 
sl.anccs which rendered them Ihdile to a criminal 
prooe.ss. Yes, Mitldlemiss believes that Mr. 
Humiiagc;, from motives of generosity, assisted 
the house with eonsidcrahle .advauce.s, though it 
is certain tlial, no securities in tlicir names can 
be Ibiuid auioiig bis papers. The clerk’s belief is 
grounded upon other chcumstaiicas, with which 
1 need not (rouble yon. Sonic suspicion of tlie 
rectitude of tliesc iieop.Ie -Dietrich and Co.— 
may have induced Mr. Hiimpagc to discontinue 
his support—jicrliaps even to press for ropay- 
iiiciit, ol his former loans—.and, in revenge, or to 
evade such claiiiif, tins crime may have been 
devised and perpctralod. Tim joungcr Dietrich 
IS known by the Dutch police as one of the 
most reckle.ss scoundrels unhanged — a com¬ 
mercial iiiiate. However, this latter part, ex¬ 
cept as to D.elrieli’s oharacler, is only our coii- 
ject lire, since no record exists of Mr. lluiiqiage’s 
(iaiis.aotious with them, beyond the payment of 
several huge sums, without apparent considera¬ 
tion, one at least of which passed through the 
hands of their .agent in Loudon.” 

“ It wears a likely a.speet. Armour; andLt.rd 
Lob was a man exactly to their hand,” .said Sir 
Jamc.s, as ciieerfully as if tlie fact had been of 
tlio most providentia) character. “Hut now, 
mind what you arc about in tackluig this fellow. 
You’ll find it as much as you can m.anagc. I’m 
not nervous in such matters, as you will allow, 
hut 1 don’t mind owning that 1 shall not he 
entirely at case in this, till 1 have his lordaliip in 
iimbo, and yourself in a whole skin. You may 
smile. Armour, but I cannot afford to have a 
vaciuiey in the police bod.v, which, upon my word, 

1 should be at a loss to till.” 

“.No fear. Sir James,” said the officer, with 
his accustomed coolness. “ When do yon want 
him?” 

“No sooner lliau you can put the needful 
amount of salt on Ins tail.” 

“I shalltakc him to-night.” • 

“ To-night ? Why, Amfonr, yuu’rc a wizard!” 
cried Sir James, rubbing liis hands, and becoming j 
infected with the other’s confidence. “But 
what’s your plan t” 
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“There’s a row among the gang—a split. 
What it is, I cannot make out, hut our luck 
is certainly on the mend, for this very day, 
after wo left Jermyn-street, and while I was 
getting my chop in the Haymarket, up comes a 
fellow dressed like a country, parson, only with 
a very bad wig that eren a parson wouldn’t 
wear, and sits down opposite. When the waiter’s 
back was turned, be took off his left-hand glore, 
and showed his thumb—black as ink! ‘Hem!’ 
says the reverend gentleman. ‘Hem!’ says I. 
‘You want an audience of my lord?’ says the 
ooimtry parson. ‘Well,’ says L using my tooth¬ 
pick: ‘1—well—I like to have a couple 

o’ words with him; but it ain’t pressing, or I 
could easily prevail on bis porter, or one of his 
lackeys, to show me up.’ 

“ ‘You’re a liar,’ replied the reverend gentle¬ 
man, but not rudely. ‘ You couldn’t do nothing 
o’ the sort, and you knows it. Tliink you can 
gammon me?’ 

“ ‘ ’Twould take a sharper chap than mo to do 

^ia(, Mr.-Smith,’ says I, civilly (for he’s 

open to flattery, is Bob Gaunter). ‘But about 
this said porter. I stiU think-’ 

“ ‘ The porter’s come to yo«. Master Armoui-,’ 
says he, cutting me short, ‘ to tell you that if 
you want my lord, you must look for him to¬ 
night, or not at all. Our establishment’s broke 
up. The bead cook’s giv’warning. The butler’s 
sold the lush and bolted w itli the money. There’s 
aparagraph gone to the Newsman—you’ll see it 
to-morrow: “ Eash’nable movement.—Lord Lob 
he’s giv’ up his princely establishment in the 
Adelphi, and left London with his soole, for a 
pcrlonged tom-.” ’ 

“ ‘Are you telling me the trutli?’ I says, as 
a matter of form. 

“ ‘Yes, I am,’ says he, grinding his teeth 
savagely. ‘ He’s a tyrant and—and u tliicf!’ 

“ ‘ No! Nonsense!’ says I. ‘ You can’t mean 
fW. I'hief?’ j 

‘“Yon come to-night,’ he says, ‘that’s all.' 
Nine o’clock, punctual. Here,’ and he wrote an 
address on a card.' ‘ Bring a hundred redbreasts 
if you like, only keep ’em dark till they’re 
wanted.’ 

“‘Ail right,’ says I. ‘What’s the porter’s 
fee?’ 

“ ‘ Gratified revenge,’ said the fellow, putting 
lus mouth close to my ear, and was off before 1 
could get out another word.’’ 

"Afortunate split,” said the pleased magis¬ 
trate. “ Success attend you 1” 

About nine that evening, Mr. Armour, in seedy 
attire, with two brace of pistols in his pockets, 
sauntered carelessly along the Strand, while a 
eery close observer blight have been aware of 
other five seedy figures, moving in a like direc¬ 
tion, and, gsadually diminishing the intervals 
between him and each other, as all converged 
towards the entrance of a dark and narrow side- 
street in the Adelphi. 

An individual in rusty black, walking in 
the same direction, here brushed past the oM- 


oer, who turned and spoke to his nearest fol- * 
lower. 

“ Watch the house, number nineteen; come to 
shot or whistle. If I don’t reappear in twenty 
minutes, force entrance.” 

The man in black baited at the bottom, before 
a comer house, one face of which apparently 
looked upon,the river. As Armour closed up to 
him, he muttered interrogatively, 

“You’ve enough?” 

“Nino,” replied the other, coolly, throwing in 
the additional four as a compliment. 

“Get them closer. Are you mad? Follow 
me.” 

Armourinade a signal to the folks in darknc.ss, 
then boldly entered the robbers’ den. 

“How many?” he asked, glancing up the 
dark and narrow stair. 

“Alone,” was the answer. “In the lumber- 
garret, at the very top of the house ; no retreat 
but by this stair, or a jump ft ninety feet into 
the Thames.” 

Armour’s pulse beat a thought quicker. lie 
could hardly imagine that the redoubted robber 
would be captured so easily. He griped a pistol 
with one hand, and his conductor’s arm with the 
other. 

“Look you, my friend, if you play the doubles 
on me, you, at least, shall not live to brag of it.” 

“Don’t be an infernal fool!” was the reply. 
“Keep quiet. We’re within ten steps of his 
door. I’m going in. Stand close, and, when 
you hear me stumble or er a phair, dash in. I’ll 
help you, if necessary.” 

Towards the top, the staircase became so 
narrow that one person alone could with diffi¬ 
culty pass. Above, w as a small landing, and at 
the back of it a door, through the cracks of which 
bglit was streaming. 

The officer stood aside, in the darkness, while 
his guide made a signal at the door, and, without 
an aitiug answer, quietly entered. There was a 
low murmur of voices, in question and answer, but 
though they occasionally rose high enough for the 
alert listener to distinguish words, he was unable 
to make out a connected sentence. Then there 
was a pause. Some one paced the room; poihaps 
the traitor, preparing the w.ay for his signal— 
then there was a shuffling of feet—then there was 
silence again. Armour began to fear that bis ' 
people might break in, and increase the diffi¬ 
culty as much as they would diminish the glory 
of the capture, by making an alarm. No 1 A 
chair was suddenly dashed from end to end of 
the apartment. The officer rushed in, like a 
bulldog 1 

Half dazzled by the blaze of light, it required 
a second or two to show him that he stood in a 
small well-furnished apartment, in which was one 
person only: a young man, habited, in a rich loose 
ftessing-gown, and embroidered cap, sjeated at a 
table, on which were wines and fruit, smoking a 
Turkish pipe. He had a fair womanish face, 
and, with a rather languishing, dandified manner, 
motioned to the aston&red officer to take a chair. 
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1 * "How are yon, Henry? Sit down, my boy. 
j I was Sony to keep yon kicking your heels on 
I that dull lauding. There jras a little matter to 

I settle” (his eyes glanced towards a window which 
j the officer now observed to be open). “Bntpnt 
i up .those toys of yonrs. You fellows are never 

happy but when you’re fiddling with a pistol- 
butt. Have some wine. My name’s Lord Lob. 
What ean I do for yon ?” 

“You young sprigs of fashion,” said the 
officer, trying to adopt the other’s tone, “ some¬ 
times leave London without settling all your 
accounts. Now, I’ve a little one here.” 

“A warrant, eh?” said Lord Lob; good 
j Immouredly, refillhig his pipe froln a satin 
' I tobacco-pouch, on which his arms were wrought. 
li “ What M a warrant? I never saw one close. 

; j ritch it over.” ■ 

:i “I can’t do that, my lord,” said Armour, 
;j “but here it is, jpu sec. It’s not quite so large 

II as a patent of nobility; but i)crhaps it’s big 
1 1 enough to be a match for yours.” 

]! “Ha! ha! Good. Henrymakesajoke'” said 
; his lordship, with a languid titter. “ But to 
come to business, since you’re not bright enough 
I for a buffoon; what is your commerce with us, 
old merchant of capiases, and purveyor of any 
I amount of hardware of tlie jug description ?” 

!! “ There arc several dozen little matters rc- 

I; quiring your attention,” said Armour; but the 
'' latest is this affair in J ermyn-st rect. Look you, 

' my lord, my time is precious, and, besides, 

; I I’m afraid that if you don’t come with me at 
; once, the bigbly-rcspeol able lodgers below, will 
' have their slumbers broken by some impatient 
1 Iricnds of mine, who must be rather near your 
' door.” 

, i “Go with you, Hal, ch ?” said Lord Lob, as 
though considering of the yiroposal. “Humph! 
By the way, 1 saw you looking round just now, 

' M ontlcring, and very naturally, w hat has become 
’ I of the excellent young man who aec.jmpauied 

I j you here ? Step this way.” 

He rose, and strolled towards the window, 
followed by the officer. 

“Lookout!” 

' I Keeping, all the time, fully on his guard, 

:| Armour peeped out. The window, as lie had 
; i supposed, looked down upon the river, now at 
! ebb, and was not much less than a hundred feet 
'I from the ground. The moon had risen, and 

I I Armour, to his hon'or, distiuctly saw the form 
;, of the traitor thief, lyuig doubled u)) as no living 
I' mas could lie, as he had becu fiuug headlong 
:: from the window. The struggle he had ovor- 
j' hoard was fearfully accounted for. 

I “ The fool forgot the window!” sneered the 

II robber, his fair face distorted like a fiend’s, 
j "Let other fools take warning. Look here!” 

I He made a sudden movement, as though to 
I leap through the window: but, chebking himself 
I suddenly, slipped under the officer’s uplifted 
I arm, ani makuig one bound towards the door, 
disappeared. Quick and nnexpocted as the 
j action was, the ready officer had drawn a pistol. 


and fired, even as the door was flung in his 
face. Then he dashed after. There was an 
alarm below; there were shouts, and the rattles 
of the watch, as these latter, roused by the 
attack of the police upon the house, hastened 
to contribute their quota of noise if not of 
assistance. The alarmed inhabitMts of the 
place, which wore the appearance of a low 
lodging-house, ran to and fro in wild confusion. 
They were collected, and placed in custody for 
the moment, while the bouse was searched from 
top to bottom. All, however, was iu vain. There 
was 110 trace of the fugitive nobleman. By 
what outlet he had escaped, no one could 
divine. Gone he was—and there an end! 

Burning with rage and disappointment, Ar- I 
mour hastened round to the roar of the house 
where he liad seen the body of the murdered I 
spy. There it still lay. They lifted it up. The I 
clothes wore his, sure enough, but the body was 
represented by a brown pillow.. Lord Lob had 
himself enacted the part of one of his own gang. 

“ Done, and doubly done 1” growled Mr. Ar¬ 
mour, as be moved disconsolately home. 


ENGLAND OVER THE WATER. 

When the Melbourne and Suburban Railway 
was being formed, said a thriving Melbourne 
publican to me: “ Ah, yes. a very good line I 
hear it will be; but there’s one thing I can’t 
make out about it, and that’s where Suburban 
is. I think it must be some place up the 
country.” 

There are many people in Old England who i 
speculate as wisely concerning the most obvious I 
t lungs iu the other England on the opposite side ; 
of the world. Nothing so surprises an Austra- j 
lian who comes to England, accustomed, uatu- | 
rally enough, to think his late residence a place ; 
of some importance, as the wonderful extent of 
the common ignorance conoeniing things Austra- | 

lian; and this, not only on out of the way mat¬ 
ters, but on such as are to be learnt by a very 
slight exercise of attention to the current news 
brought from the colony. It does not occur 
now, so often as formerly, but it is still a fact, ' 
that letters reach Australia for “ Sydney, Mel- 1 
•bourne,” or " Adelaide, New South Wales,” or i 
“ Melbourne, South Australia.” The old custom . 
of lumping the various Australian colonics toge- j 
ther under the comprehensive name of “ Botany | 
Bay,” is, I believe, extinct, and that is some- l 
thing. Yet to this day many people seem hardly 
to k^ow that Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, 
arc distinct cities, hundreds of miles apart. 1 
know for certain that simple-minded folk exist 
who seriously doubt whether the childreu of 
European parents bom in Australia, are really 
black or only copper-coloured. • 

The Australian, with a jvarm heart for Eng¬ 
land, ncitlier likes all this, nor deserves it. 

We do our best to be like you at home; iu 
Melbourne, at any rate, wUioIi is the chief city 
of pur ptlior England. Be good enough to 
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learn, thei^fore, tliat we are nx-n and brctteen. meiit OarbrieftessbarristetpinesfortLcbliy fee, 1 
It is really a fact ihat we are bom and reared, and tlie lower sort of attorney flouri-dios. “ We 
marry and are given in marriage, die and are have a Seven Dials, yjithout its poverty, iu the i 
buried, in fashions very similar indeed to those Chinese district of Little Bourke-street, a iilace ;! 

. of England: so similar, tliat many persons never of torment for the nose; but our streds are free h 
find the difference. Every race among ns docs from the misery and squalor which shock tlie ij 
its best to maintain the traditions of the native stranger in London. We have a Royal Society, i; 
lands. Once a year the petticoated Gael plays wbose. members read papers, and qnarrcl, and i! 
the bagpipe at a Caledonian gathering, capers publish their transactions (omitting the quarrels), '! 
between naked swords, “puts” sUmc.'s, and throws quite like European scientific -bodies. Of course i i 
hammers. These national festivities arc hold not wo have our upper and lower ten thousands, / 
only in Melbourne, but in other towns in the co- tlioiigli of course, also, it is impossible timt class '' 
teny. At certain seasons, too, the Irklmiuu iu distiuclious should be so strongly marked in anew ' 
all his glory is there, and displays the brogue iu as in an old country. Still, the aristocracy of 
glowing oratory at St. Palrick’s Hall. I do not Souili Yavro are separated by as great a gulf >, 
think wo have an Eisteddfod, bat t know that from the dwellers in the other suburb of Col- '; 
the Welshmen do somehow in their own wmy lingwood, as that which divides Kensinglou i 
rites of the Cymry. So again the Gormans, from lloxton. Our swells and belles imitate | 
who are very numerous, bold solemnities of those of the original England to the best of j 
mnsio and tobacco for the love of Vaterland. their ability. The swells disport themselves : 
We dutifully follow the old country’s example, iu Collins-s'trcct (the Row an§ Regcut-strect b 
and have High Church prigs and Low Church combiiied) in pegtops, of which Mr. Poole would I 
prigs, who squabble about music and ritual, not be ashamed'; ami the belle, with a whale’- | j 
and secede, and set up churolies of their own, girth of crinoline, and alove of a bonnet, ij. tastes 
and piously cut each other in the interests of less enough to bo approved by a Pai-isian modi',te 1 
Heaven. Tea meetings we iiave too, and Sun- We are not so possessed by great ideas of tlic ; 
day schools, and jirosperous dissenting bodies; future, ns to have relinquished tliose liahhs in i 
I theTPesleyan churcli is the finest iu Melbourne, uliich we were brought up, of talking .about I 
I In politics mid govemmenl we follow home other pcn)ile’s affairs, and we nccordiiigly in- jl 
I precedents, though all may not approve of diilge in this little jiastime with an araiahility 
i some alterations we liave made in our model, and zest quite European. Our smallest com- j- 
j the British constitution. We have a legislature iiuiiiitics arc, as in 1 he old couiitrv, the cleverest '! 
which is called a parliament, and wliicli con- iii this respect. We really do 1iavc balls and ■' 
sists of a legislative council for the Lords, p.arties, at which we enjoy ourselves with due ;l 
and a legislative assembly for the Commons, lintish solemnity, in orthodox broadcloth, with 
The Lords arc provided with a gorgeous the thermometer at 85 deg. iu the, shade. As '• 
president; the Commons with a resnlciidciit to oilier aniu^emcnts, we have three theatres, jj 
I Mr. Speaker. We have a maec, .aiiil all the at one of which there are regular opera seasons, !| 

I “properties” complete. The sci-jc,ant-at-ai-ms and Mozart and Beethoven, Verdi anil Flotow. ii 
i brings up culprits to the bar, where tliey At another, .Macbeth is now being done, with I 
' make abject submission to the majesty of the the ghosts of Direks and Pepper. AVc liavc a 
I legislature. The lion, member for Manduraiig Tu.ss.aud’s, a Polyteclinic, a Cremorue, and 
• begs to correct tlio statement that has just iiiusie - halls; indeed, wo are a very musical 
! fallen from the hononrablo member for Ben- petqde, and keep up a Philharmonic Society, 

' digp, or moves for a return of so-and-so, just as wliioli gives concerts and oratorios very de- 
tlie thing is done at Westminster. We have a ceiitly. 'We have a capital Bolaiiical Garden, 

I real ministry, too, which resigns and is rceoii- at which flower-shows are held, and the rudi- 
; structed, on a moderate computation, five times iiiciils of zoological giardciis arc developing 
l! a year; and the strength of onr Gppositioii is themselves. 

II refreshing. Among our M.P.s, it is true, .are As to learning and literature, there is a niii- 
I some who like to call themselves the “’oriiy- versity in Sydney, and wo have a better one in 
I ’anded sons of toil,” whose mission appears to Melbourne, where the uiidcrgrads wear teal caps 
M consist chiefly in abuse of what they call the and gowns, attend or cut lectures, pass or are 
(i “kid-glovod aristocracy.” Pcrsonalily is not plucked, strictly in Oxford and Cambridge 
I . an uncommon seasoner of our debates, and if wo fashion. At these institutions wc raise our own 
' i are sometimes found strengthening moral force crops of parsons, doctors, and lawyers, and wc 
I' with a physical argument between some liouopr- have a system of Civil Service examinations 

able members, tins little Columbian habit will quite in accoi-daiico with all modern English 
' wear off in time. ideas on the subject. We have plenty of schools, 

I Descending a step, we hare our mayor and good and bad, and at the head of them slaitd 
! corporation, and onr ninth of November, Oiiv the two rival establishments called the CliureJi 
i civic rulers are-much after the English type of England Grammar School, and the Scotch 
I as regards capacity of mind and stomach. We College. 

I arc a community favourable to the sustenance of Our press is very active. In Melbourne alone 
; quack doctors, who advert iso their p.anaoeas as .we have three daily, and heaps of weekly, papers, 

1 continuously as the humbugs of your older Eiig- while the diggings and other up-country journals 
j lish life; and who, which is worse, get into parlia- are to be counted by seofes. These are all re- 
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'| ‘sjpecl ably conducted, some'with decided talent, seats, running, not fqre and aft, but athwwtships, | 

I The Argus, the best paper in the colony, some- accommodates five besides the driver, has a ! 

I times contains really excellent articles. The light roof with enrtains in case, of need, and is | 

; weekly papers are devoted to all sorts of interests, drawn by a single horse. There ■was a very ! 

I religious, agricultural, sporting; and there is a good specimen of one of these cars in the 

I Jlelboufne Punch, which, though its illustra- last K-xhibifion. Most people who come out, 

I tions" would not be mistaken for. those of appear at first to look upon themselves as a 

I liceeh or Tenniel, is—considering the small superior race of beings, ana qualified to iastruet 

' I ilcld in which it has to work—wonderfully well us on many points. A “ new ebum,” as reeeut 

! sustained. Tbenthcrearelwoorthrceilluslratcd arrivals are called, is known.at once by t!ic"ol(J 

.1 papers published monthly, Io be sent home by hands.” His elegant saunter, his very new' 

'I Ihc mails. Many attempts have been made to clotlies, and his .air of aft'ability and patronage, 

; establish illustrated journals in Melbourne, but, mark him out unmislakajdy. Eut the new 

i ne.'U'ly all of them have failed. ehuni, like the Indian griff, is soon brought, to 

; Some of our shops would do crodB to the his level, and soon becomes rpialified to itistriict i 

' best trade thoronghlaresof Lobdon, and in them his friends, on his return, home, as to the real | 
IS to be found every novelty, witliin two months state of things in the England far away over the 
of its appearanoe in England. « at c 

Between four and uvo thousand of us arc_ _ _ 

\oluuleers—artillery, cavalry, engineers, illles, .... _ . " v 

audiiav.al brigade-T-and we are ahoutas eflicicut, .iiiOAKD THE EVELLEN EROIVN. 

and have about as great an idea of our militmw _ - 

appearance and talent, as you fellows who voliiii- I THINK it was in the summer of eighteen 
' teer in England. We iiate our reviews and our hundred and Ibirty-seven that 1 became pos- 
I annual cneampments on llie Werrihee jdains, sessor of the cuttiT yiichr, Darbcrina, of Soutli- 
' ucru'Geelong; and wearctold byourinspcciiug ainiilou. A liberal measuremenl of the craft 

, officers that “they never saw regular troops would liave. li.xed her hunleu at something more 

i OKccutc, &o.” So that, altogether, we glorify flian three-quarters of a ton, while her price was j 

I ourselves .as you do. leu pnimds and a rowwitli the out-goiiig pro- 1 

; .Besides volunteering, our youth are woiil to prietor—wlio, with a stinginess more befitting , 

invigorate themselves with cricket, football, and one of liis natural profession (a lollipop merchant) 

” ' ' ■ ' ' - .... 11, ,1 (n tlig I 

mainsail from our hargani, as if that article were i 
a supeiJluous “store,” which might, or might , 
not,, he occasionally required. 

Moderate as lliese terms mat appear, 1 am 
disposed to think that the pvopnelor aforesaid | 

(wlio liad eliristciied hns yacht afler an aiiiiuatcd i 

sweetmeat that pl.iyed about llie shop, mid had ' 

always treacly fingers) took advantage of my ■ 

I' a bend of the river Yarra) Lunatic .\sylnm. luuoeencc in nautical matters to the extent uf | 
/ There arc plenty of other hospitals and the like, several pounds. ^ ' 

' 111 different parts of the colony. I cannot say that he lavished many praises 

Having a proper regard to aiipciu’auccs, w.c ujxm lii.s erat't. 1 was simply won by a manner !, 
havcdccoratedourcitywith somcveryline|iublic he had of putting Ids head on one side, and re- II 
I buildings. Our treasury, club-house, and sumo marling that .she sat “like a diiek” upon the !' 
,, of our'banks, arc very handsome, as are al-o water. According to his report, she not only |' 

; many of our merchants’ stores or warcliouses. sal, but rode, turned, and even stood U)) ou the I 
,i The Houses of I’arbamcnt, the, now I'ost-otlice, same model. I had never espeeially noticed a | 

; tile. University, and the I’ublic Library, will he, duck’s seat. It that fowl, when sedentary, rests j'l 

ii when completed, creditable to our architects. u(ioii its liase, so, certainly, did the Barhcrina. ■: 

! I’eoplc who come out to this other England Unless, however, water peieolates freely through j, 

with rather green ideas about “lilo ill the hubh,” every pore of a duck’s frame—unless a duck, d 
and so on, arc amazed when they find what when’tacking, invariably misses slays—unless a I 
,1 maimer of place Melbourne is. duck, when swimming, creates a ilisturlmiice in j' 

*1 As to onr ingans of communication, we really the ocean not inferior to Iliat of a powerful fug. j| 
!! do not paddle from harbour to harbour, and uji but without the accompanying progress, there j' 

' and down rivers, in canoes, or make overland (with the seat) all rcscmblaiiee ends. 11 

j journeys entirely on foot or horseback ; but w'c These little peculiarities reveidcil tlicmsclves i 

I liavft plenty of goSd steamers, coaches, and rail- to my afler observation. Meanwhile, oiy liret |, 

ways, and some lino ongiueeriug works connected act, after forwarding my y.ncht to the metropolis, '' 
with the last. There is a complete system of tele- and thence to Brigaton, by I lie goods tram, was 
graphic communication within luid between the to endeavour to effect a pliange of name. VVliy ! 
different colonies. Melbourne streets are poisy. upon earth should 1 call ihy yacht Barbcriiia, i. 
with Hansoms and omnibuses, but the principal and lay myself open to the suspicion of being ; 
vehicle for passenger traffic is what is known as attached to some mysterious ityBiph bearing that I, 
l’ the “ low-backed car.” This vehicle contains two hideous .appellation'? I never could fully luider. ; 



all llie otlier games iii wiucli louiig tsnglaml 
delights. Cricket is exceedingly po)iular among 
us; witness our match with the All Eiiel.iiid 
Eleven, and their second visit to us, shoitly to 
he made. 

Wo are a eliaritable people too. The chief 
public establishments lu this way are the Eeiie- 
volciil Asylum, the Hospital, and the Yarra 
Iti'iul (so railed from being prettily situated at 
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stand the difficult; I encountered iu that matter. 
Whether the mantime authorities who inspected 
m; ship’s “papers” had an especial rebsh for 
the name of Barberina, or whether they antiei- 
paled some serious danger to the customs de¬ 
partment in the proposed alteration, at all events 
the trouble it cost me to transform Barberina 
into—well, into Eveleen Brown—is almost k- 
conceivable. 

I confided my vessel to the care of a gentle- 
mhn whose name, if the pronunciation of his 
beadi-faring brethren could be trusted, was 
Jarsper. The boatmen of Brighfon are a re¬ 
markable and distinctfve race of men. A gene¬ 
ration having passed awav since the period of 
which I write, I trust I shall not be. wounding 
any kdiyidual susceptibilities, if 1 dwell for a 
moment on tbeir singular characteristics. 

The Brighton boatman whose type 1 would 
present, has generally served seventeen months, 
neitlier more nor less, k the royal navy. How 
and why he entered, under what circumstances 
quitted, and what exploits he performed k that 
service, are, together with the precise name of 
his ship, points enveloped in mystery. He has 
a wife and nine small children, who never grow 
any bigger, possibly because of the insufficient 
nutriment obtained from skate, winkles, and 
starfish, on which, if the family father is to be 
believed, they principally subsist. lie has neither 
baptismal nor family name, m proof of w Inch 
, I rather startling fact, I may mention that my 
! fire most ktiinate friends were known rcspec- 
] tively as “Tim,” “Jarsper,” “The Shepherd,” 
jl “ Streaky,” and “ Bubs,” all titles conferred on 
I! them by their fraternity. , I had entertained 
I some doubts on the subject of Bubs, till reas- 
1 sured by that gentleman’s emphatic declaration 
1 that it “ KBTiit his name, leastways, not as he 
} know’d on,” though he never answered to any 
other. 

I 1 took some pains to discover the secret 
principle which governed beach-nomenclature. 
All, however, that 1 could ascertain was, that 
Tim was so called because he had e.spoused a 
Mrs. Juniper; the Shepherd, for so much as, 
many years ago, a gentleman had presented him 
witli an aged vest of the plaid bearing that 

{ )astoral name; and Streaky, seeing that he 
lad beguiled a part of his seventeen months’ 
naval service, by tattooing himself, like a 
savage, from head to foot. “Jarsper” and 
“ Bu 1)3,” being pure fancy names, defied inves¬ 
tigation. 

The Brighton boatman has two especial forms 
of invitation. 

The fair weather: 

“Take a retch (reach) off, sir? Enebreeze.” 
An unconscious warning, which musl have re¬ 
curred with pakful distinctness to many a pallid 
citizen, reeedkg from the steadfast shore. 

The foul weather: 

“ Seen thaf ’ere curious fish what our boats 
brought in o’ ToDsda^^, sir? Tup)icncc.” 

Boats—in the plural—to suggest the idea of 
<m having proved inadequate to the towage of 
the struggling monster ashore. The aniunJ— 


need I add ?—turns out to be a dogflsb, some"* 
twenty-four kchca in length, and about as in¬ 
terest)^ to ooast-frequenters as a wldtkg. 

The Brighton boatmiui is never knownito beg; 
for, although mendicancy is with him a cq^rmed 
habit, it is simply argumentative, based, as it 
were, completely on hypothesis. 

“Sposen any geFman would give me two 
shiUen towards a new maksle. I’d do a good job 
among they mackarcl-boats next year, sir.” 

“ Happen some gel’man ’ood rise ’alf-a-orown, 

I’d- “ &c. &c. 

It is difficult to resist a perpetual suggestion. 
Hence, it was only when I discovered that 
“ rising” half-a-crown meant, in reality, sinkkg 
that amount in the hopeless slough of Mr. 
Bubs’s poeket, that I finally hardened into | 
stone. I 

I’crliaps, however, the most extraordinary 
feature rn the history of this singular tribe, is ; 
the existence among them of a—of an—I am at 
a loss what to call it—a mysterious impenson- 
ality, a shadowy power, an kfliicnce fell—and 
felt severely—yet never seen, and distinguished 
by the familiar title of “ My Pardner.” The 
professional mterests of Brighton boatmen, like 
those of all rivals iu trade, are, primi facie, 
opposed to each other. The office of My 
Parducr seems to be to reconcile these, so far at 
least as is requisite to form a powerful league 
and combination against the general public. 

By way of illustration, let us imagine Streaky, 
while touting 0 )i (lie promenade, havkg be¬ 
guiled a couple of City gentlemen into under- j 
takmg a voyage to the remote haven of Shore- 
ham, and back to that of Bedford-squarc. These 
uufortunal e persons are forthwit h conveyed on 
board a vessel with a bottom as flat as a card- 
table—displaying, tlipugh still upon the strand, 
a perfect cloud of canvas, likewise a board, 
intimating that the “Swallow” sails every day, 
not absolutely tempestuous, at “ half-past eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon,” as though it were j 
necessary to guard against the probability of > 
some holiday-lounger applying for a cruise about 
midnight 

There must surely be some neglect iu strikkg 
this vessel’s bell, for it is now past oue o’clock, 
she is still in full sail on the beach, and our two 
enterprising navigators, her sole tenants, are 
beginning to evince signs of dissatisfaction. 
Streaky, touting off and on in short tacks, has 
his eye upon them, however, and having, by a 
sudden stroke of fortune, captured three more 
risoners all iu a lump, ooiidiicts them, on board; 
at, to the astonishment of tlie whole parly, 
liimsclf modestly retires. 

Some misgiving appai-cnlly visits the mind of i 
one of tlie City gentlemen. | 

“ Heh ! Halloo! Ain’t thfe vo$ir boat, ,my i 
man ?” ' 

“Well, sir, ’tis Tim’s Pardner’s,” is the reply. 

“ My boat’s out, wbioli a lady and two young 

f enls B a rowmg to Kemp Town. Q/f she goes 1 
ea-hb !” 

And Streaky, aided by two brown-faced giants, 
who have apparently sI;ot up from the shkgle. 
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and a small young lady in frilled trousers, with you to resume your natund poffltita off 4116 old 
a spade in one band and a cake in the other, ship, and keep a bright look-out for o^r 
sets his back agMust the wall-sided Swallow, victims than he who has now the bosoaf of 
and edges her into th^ wave. The toownAced wishing you Mod mcmning.” 
men jump on board, and off she does go. But, Jarsper did not understand me. I did not 
on her return with her pale freight, Stre^y is expect he wonld. But, in his astonishment he 
found on the beach, so manifestly expectant allowed me to walk quietly away, nor did he 
of 'a shilling that the demoralised beii^s be ever again offer to disturb my promenade, 
assists to land wiH change a sovereign to give it It was in consequence of this delicacy that I 
him P selected Jarsper as the especial custodian of’the 

The result is'identical if, on the next occa- Evelcen Brown (born Barberina), on the ex- 
sion, the visitor pointedly demands Streaky’s press understanding that the mysterious Pardner 
own boat for a row. In accordance with tlie should be entirely exolnded from the business, 
universal rnle. Streaky exhibits the fiost marked Moreover, I had known Jarsper from nay cbild- 
reluctanoe to enter the craft, supposed to be hood, a period which he seemed to consider had 
Ills own; but at length, and on protest, docs so, not fully elapsed, his manner still reWning 
accompanied by a mysterious individual who some tinge of that patronage which had directed 
I not two seconds before was invisible. This my marins studies in earlier years. Jarsper 

I person uses his oar with a careless professional could -never comprehend the mighty change 

■ air; but never utters a sound, saying once, wbioli lies between twelve years old and 

I when, at a jocular remark from one of the com- twenty. 

! pany, he gives vent to a sort of hoarse whmny, “Pull to yer, Dick!” bawled Jarsper, one 
I tike* a colt with a cold, and immediately resumes day, to a dashing lieutenant of dragons, whom 
! bis fixed expression. On the boat’s return, the be had last seen as a boy with turn-down 

I strange man stalks silently away, and Streaky collars. (“ Dick” and I were taking a reach 

receives the money, but with such a look off, in Jarsper’s, that is, Tim’s PardnePs boat, 

I of discontent that ‘the eustomor is provoked in memory of old times, and my friend was 

i to ask; steering.) 

" Well, what’s the matter ? Isn’t that right P” “Confound bis impudence!” growled the 
I “ Yes, sir, all right. ITe doesn’t get much gallant officer in my ear. “ At least, he might 

i out of this here.” have said ‘keep her away.’ ” 

I “What do you mean ? Isn’t the boat yours ?” Although the Evelcen Brown cost but ten 

i “ Well, sir, ’tis actiwally Tim’s Pardner’s, pounds to buy, she cost thirty-five to repair. 

! The Shepherd’s out a fishing with mine.” She wanted so many new things, that, upon the 

i In like manner, every attempt—however well whole, it would have been more economical to 

planned—to embark in Tim’s boat results in a have sunk her and built another. When all 
i voyage in the Sheplierd’s, which, eventually turn- was done, her propensity for admitting the 

1 ing out to be cliartered on behalf of Bubs, has ocean was as strong as ever. I never saw such 

' been remitted by that gentleman to Jarsper, a vessel; the water seemed to enter through the 
I the entire proceeds waiting in the coffers of the solid boards. 

Pardner, who graciously permits Messrs. Jarsper, “Pay her well,” suggested Jarsper; “you 
I Shepherd, Tim, Streaky, and Bubs to appropriate can’t do nuthen more.” 

I to themselves whatever extra coin any gel’man I did pay her, and Jarsper too; but the 
1 will “ rise.” Evclecn Brown defied pitch, and leaked away as 

j Jarsper, and occasionally Bubs, had an ineon- merrily as ever. Paying did not pay. All I 
I venient habit of fixing upon you in the full tide could do was to provide the means of pumping; 

of fasliion that swept the esplanade, and if you and as tlic Eveleen, to do her justice, drank 
; sought to fend them off with a nod and a with great regularity, and never required pump- 

quickened step, defeating this manoeuvre by ing under three-quarters of an hour, I knew 

promptly turning, adapting their faces to yorn-s, exactly when it became necessary to examine 
and plunging at once into tofMCs weathery and the well. 

fishy. My great delight was to go out entirely 

i “Jarsper,” I said, impressively, on one of alone. As the sheets all led aft, I was able 
1 these occasions, halting suddenly, “business to trim and manage my sails without quitting 
] hat been slack of late. Tliat there are rock- the helm. Many and many a day have I thus 
w'hiting to be caught on what you call the spent upon the waters, and if 1 did not ac- 
' Pinny-ground, I make no question. Porpoises tually— 

I were off the pier on Thursdlay, and I hope that Watch all night to see unfold 

j the structure and general appearance of that Heiven’s gates, and <Ethon snort his morning gold, 

I edifice met with thSr entire approval. If any I was, at all events, not long behind that fiery 
gentleman—I don’t think he will—should step stood—often, weather permitting not retwning 
across the walk, and beg your acceptance of five ashore till dusk. 

shillings, it might, or might not, go towards the One drawback to these exeursions was the 
purchase of a new ' spritsle.’ Bat, as those perpetual putting forth of a small fleet of boats, 
matters are really your coneem, not mine, as I on pretciico that I and my little craft were in 
caaneithertakearcaolroff, norrisehalf-a-orown, need of assistance. Whenever I saw these 
it is in your own interests that I strongly advise" speculative salvors bearing down upon mo, I 
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{ alvvavs Inow^ tlmt business on the beach was 1 
I fearfully slack, or else Ihat certain threateninp 
! appearances in the weather had really escaped 
i, niy observation, and made a speedy retum-ad- 
f visable. Nevertheless, there seemed to be 
something ignominious fat being towed home 
I by a common pleasure4x)at, and I believe now, 
that I ran considerable risks in attempting to 
avoid this necessity. 

I 'On-the morning of the twenty .eighth of July, 

I ’thirty-seven, 1 had put to sea so early as almost 
i to forestal my friend (Ethon, and actually met 
I the sun upon the rosy wave. The breeze from 
I the south-west was soft and steady, and X stood 
I rigid out to sea till the summer haze began 
I to shut out the shore— about six miles distant, 
i Here I lowered my sails, pumped the Eveleen 
i Brown, and lying down in the bottom on my 
' I coat, began to'cat my breakfast, letting the boat 
I drift as she would. It vras now about half¬ 
past six, and already beginning to grow warm, 
j With the exception of a few thin white streaks 
in the heavens, and whatever might be meant 
I by the peculiar haze 1 have mentioned, every- 
i tiling seemed to betoken one of those perfect 
j days of summer which, commencing with a cool 
'! fresh breeze, melt to breathlessness at noon. 

, Great then was my astonishment, when, glancing 
' landward, 1 beheld six or seven bouts, witii 
Jarsjier conspicuous in the van, making towards 
me under a press of sail. 

“This is really too absurd,” thought 1. 
i “ Because they lost sight of me for a moment 
in the fog, they thought I had come to grief. 
Now, I’ll just give you a little dance, mv 
' I friends.” 

‘ My sails were hoisted in a iniimt e, and \i itli 
> nearly a two-mile start, away I dasliod before 

' the wind. The Eveleen Brown, as though in- 

I; spired with an idea similar to my own, behaved 
|j in a manner I have never witnessed before or 
i; since, imd went lii.ssiiig through the water willi 
an actutd speed which promised to make the 
'' chas(', if persevered with, a protracted one. 
j With the assistance of my glass, I could 
I delect Jarsper standing in the bow of his boat, 
!. and making frantic gestures in the diiTctioii, as 
; 1 thought, of a couple of seagulls; but as there 

I was nothing in the e\ olulious of those fowls to 
j create alarm, I merely set my little gtiff-topsail, 
j and cracked on. Hereupon, 1 observed Jarsper 
j make one frenzied movement, as though to cast 
j himself overboard; then, putting about, return 
! ' shore-wards, followed by his consorts. 

I 1 was now off Kemp Town. The breeze had 
/ .frcslicncd, shifted a little eastward, and dis- 
j persed the fog. I was considerably claleil at 
my success, and tlic idea suddenly ocenn-ed to 
i me of mumng up Channel as far as Siuid- 
j gate, where a part of ray family were at the 
I time residing, 

The distance, as far as I could guess, was 
about seventy-live nfrles. It would be, of eotirse, 
a two days’ voyage; but, with the present wind, 
and nearly a whole flocid-lide before me, there 
-was almost a certainty of making Hastings fay 
two or three in the afternoon. Acting ujion thi.>- 


determination, I shaped my course for Beachy 
Head, weathered that point about noon in safety, 
and then, the sea having risen rather unplea¬ 
santly, hauled in nearer the shore. I had been 
compelled to take in my topsail, and one reef of 
the mainsail; but the Eveleeu Brown had com- 
liorted hei-self nobly, and, despite the ruffled sea, 
had not required more pumping thou on ordi¬ 
nary occasions. 

I'or a moment the idea occurred to me of 
landing at Eastbourne; but tile breeze being fair 
and steady, and having yet many hours of day¬ 
light, I abandoned tho’prudent thought, and 
stood awqv for Hastings. Before, however, 1 
was off St. Leonard’s, I )iad reason to repent 
I Ilia resolution. Witli the making of the ebb¬ 
tide, the sea had roughened considerably, not 
only retarding the progress of my small craft, 
but occasionally sending over her low bulwarks : 
very embarrassing contributions to the water | 
she already coulame.d. To add to my annoyance, I 
the wind, though light, was becoming foul. 1 i 
did not think ii possible to beat up to Hastings, ' i 
and, after a moment’s irresolution, put the 
Evelecn’s nose nlrout, and made direct for tlie 
nearest shore. Bui, ala--! on nearing it, there 
was no landing for i/ic. A surf, such as 1 could 1 
not have imagined would have risen so speedily, | 
was breaking on tlie rocky strand, and one 
huge W'ave, ilial sent .a sheet of snow twenty 
yards up the beach, convinced mo that my | 
cockleshell would be inevitably swamped in any ' j 
attempt to laud. There was nothing for it but ■ 
to stand out. once more to sen. i 

The next I hreo hours were truly miserable. ; 
D.iring this m1.crval, it needed all my care to ; 
keep tlie wretched little draft from broaching to. 
The tide, now once more ruiniiiig to tJic cast- i 
w.aul, swept me past my nitemled haven; but | 

I had great hopes of tinding an even belter | 

refug'e at live, about tlie angle of the bay, 
and, by dint of sculling, got, as I considered, 
near enough to the land to discover the narrow 
ent rauce. 

fin ing, however, to the waning light, I failed , 
to do this. Although within half a mile of the 
beach, no ojieiiiug could I discover in that 
brown huln ark, on which the waves were break- i 
mg with a very uiqileasant roar. i 

11 wa.s now as dark as it iiileudcd to bo; when, j 
as I was coasting slowly along, a lights like a 
mighty star, sprang suddenly out of the gloom, 
right ahead. 

“ Hurrah!” I shouted. “Eolkestone !” • 

'The tide and wind both setting me in that 
dircciion, I steered at once for the friendly 
beacon, not heeding that the shore slipped away 
present ly altogether from my lee, as 1 was aware 
lliat tlie land about this point trended pon- 
siderably to the noitliward. 

At what iicriod 1 became conscious of the 
rather serious nautical mistake 1 was coiiirait- 
ting,,i cannot precisely remember. I lAiink it 
must have been when I suddenly detected, at 
an immense distance and iu a totally diferent 
diiection, an assemblage of lights, which 1 
icc[)giiised as being, beyond all question, those 
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of Folkestone. For what, then, had I been 
steering? 

In coasting along from Eje to Dungeness, 
the brilliant pharos of Cape Grienez, on,, tbe 
French coast, appears exactly ahead. Haring 
no compass to wect dot course, and the laud 
being all but invisible, 1, in place of rounding 
Dmigeness, and hauling to tim northward, had 
continued to stand right on across the Ohaimel, 
until (according to mj after calculations) I was 
at least twelve miles from shore. 

Just as I arrived at this conviction, the breeze 
died entirely away. The sea, too, had fallen. 

I There was nothing but a heavy harmless ground 
swell. A change, however, might*occur atony 
I moment, and, should it be for the worse, the 
I chance of making Folkestone in a little, open, 

I leaky boat, were but indifferent. There was 
; but one course to pursue. 1 handed my sails, 

]! pum|ied the Evelecn free, drained the last 
j: drops in my wine-ilask, and, seizing my sculls, 
;; turned the boat’s head shoreward, and set to 
j i work. 

jj TheEveleenBrown was a heavy puller at the 
\ best. Tiiose four hours’ labour were the severest 
I: I have ever known. Often I was obliged to pause 
j r a few moments from sheer exhaustion; and in 
p these intervals felt, in that watery .solitude and 

II silence, intensely alone. It is said that those 
I i whose duty it is to keep watch at nighi are wit- 
1 nesses of many a striuige phenomenon in sea 

I i and air. It may be that latiguc and excitement 
I' prompted my imaginaliou, but at all cv cuts both 

II my car and eye were sensible of impressions 1 
r could not understand — singular gleams and 
1 , sweeps of light, rushes, and sighing cadences, 

I with now mid tlicii a dee)) hoommg Jilungc, and 
I' one peculiar sound whicli twice recurred close 
p at hand, and was comparable to iiotliing but 
I some monstrous denizen of the deep coming up, 
j wil h a mighty gurgling gasp, to breathe. 

I' So worn was I before reaching land, that i( 

I was more by the weight of my body than by 
li muscular action of the arms that 1 still coii- 
1; tuiucd to row; and never shall 1 forget the re- 
’! lief I experienced in lieariiig life lirsl welcome 
sounds of land—the bark of a dog. ] pullcil 
; for that bark. It seemed to proceed from the 
' j neighbourhood of a whitish iiat.ch of shore. A 
: few minutes yet, and the Eveleen grounded on 
' a small spit of white sand. 

! I was dreamily conscious of being assisted 
I out of the boat by several men of great breadth 
; and stature—of being hoarsely (luestioued as to 
i my name and object—of tumbling down on the j 
j beach without reply—of good-natured giants 
placing coats over me, and others under my I 
head—of revi ing in a few minutes, giving a 
satisfactory aoeounl of myself and views, being 
assisted up to a sort of cave in the cliitj used 
by tbe navvies at work on the then incomplete 
railway as a refreshment-room, and there par¬ 
taking of some of the most execrable Imer ever 
surely poured down human throat; but, to miue, 
nectar. 

More distinctly do I reoal to mind rc-einbark- 
ing, in two hours’ time, under the iiuincdiate 


I 


auspices of the' coast-guard; a&4 having but 
tliree miles of my coui-se to retiaoe, wriving at 
Sandgate to breakfwt. 


FAREWELL XO THE HOLT LANDS. 

(TwelWi Century.) 

Ho, trumpets sonntl! 

And around, around 

Witli the red wine yet once more, frienda. * 
Then to stirrop and sells, 

And, fare ye well, 

And fast to the ships on the shore, iriends. 

King Baldwin hath ta'en 
His own again. 

And shout for the brave right hands 
That have won so well 
From the inddel 

God’s ground in the Holy lands ! 

Hero’s first of all \ 

To the Ainirul, 

And fair w( athor to him and his layk: 

For a king among kings 
Is the lion with wings, 

The lion of stout Saint 3tark ! 

And here’s to tho worth 
Of the "West and the North, 
zVnd the hearts of the North and the West! 

And tiie oyes and the lijis 
Of those sweet bhe-sliiLS 
Of the East, that we each loved best! 

Praise me the dame 
Whose sweet Southern name 
I never could Icnrn how to say, 

Tlio’ I Veil know* the bliss 
Of her sweet Sontiicrn ki^s, 

'Hiat ki's’d better knowledge away : 

And ril pledge you the Greek 
Learii’il lady’s check 

And her deep and dark cye-glancc, • 

Whose praises you sung 
In the great Latin tongue 
Thro’ the gardens of golden Jiyzance, 

lli! shine out afar, 

Thou 1 ed even -star! 

Shine over ihe seas and sands, 

And light me again 

To the wood, lull, and plain, 

Where my own good ca&tlo stantis. 

In Thuringeimald, 

In Thiiringenwald, 

The nightingale calls for me 

Thro’ the clear spring night, 

Wlicn the walls gleam bright. 

To the moon o’er the long dark lea. 

Over the Baltic, 

Black, basaltic, ’ 

Grim, with tbe wdnd in his grip, 

Your castle awaits, 

Behind burr’d gates. 

The sound of tiiat horn at your hig. 

Like a snowdrop, all,. 

Shy, white, and small. 

At the window } our little daughter 
Is at watch for a sail, 

* When the sun sets pale 
On tim great Suevouion water. 
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But in Tliuringenwald, 

* In Tbiiringenwald, 

There iny good wife waits for me, 

WhUe the nightingale sings 
To her, sweet strange things 
Of the deeds done over the sea. 

Shine even-star! 

Shine fair end for 
To the silvery BTortbem climes! 

' Blow sea-breeze sweet, 

Blow home, and greet 
My lady ten thousand times! 

Farewell to our Leader! i 

Farewell to you, Cedar 
On lasbanon! Farewell, too, 

Cyprus and Sicily! 

Beck not so busily, 

Ti'e shall not weigh anchor for yon, 

Ton siren maids 
In the scented shades 
Of yonr rose-bearing gardens yonder I 
AVe have wives over there 
Of our own, as fair. 

More fair, as I think, and fonder. 

For the rest of my life, 

Save my hunting-knife 
No weapon will I wear now; 

And, you old sea-hare,* 

Yon shall henceforth bear 
Yonr seal spear only for show. 

We will hang np our mail 
On a great gold nail, 

And dispute which is braised the sorest. 

In a doublet of green 
I will follow my Queen 
Thro’ the old Thuriugian Forest. 

Hoi trumpet sound 1 
Dash the wine to the ground! 

I have pledged, and will pledge you no more, f.iend. 
Houp! into the selle! 

, And fare ye well, 

For see yonder my ship on the shore, fiiend. 


THE NILE AND ITS NOBLE SAVAGES. 

I HAVE cnileavourca, says Captain Speke, on 
the first imgo of his Journal of the Discovery of 
the Source of the Nile, accurately to describe 
naked Africa. Africa, in those places where it 
has not received the sliglitest impulse, whether 
for good or for evil, from European civilisation. 
And now that Captain Speke has done so, let 
our endeavour be to repeat in a few words the 
substance of his story. 

The whole continent of Africa be compares as 
to its ups and downs to a dish' turned upside 
down. There is a central plateau, a surrounding 
ridge, and a slope down from that mountain 
ridge to the flat strip of land bordering the sea. 
But of course it is not all uniform as a dish- 
bottom. Tliere are lakes in the central plateau 
which, when Ijie rains flood them, form rivers 
that cut through the flanking hiUs and find their 

• “ Fortes prope rtpos nati 
Cagnomento non irati 
Leporum lacustnnm." 

J. V. SciisFFEL. 7'rtsticia ATnorosa, 


way down to the sea. In the middle of the 

f lsteau, around the head' of the Tanganyika 
lake, are high hills of a clayey sandstone, pro- 
bahlv the ola Mountains of the Moon. At the 
nortWn end of the plateau, instead of the rim 
of hills, there is a general shelving down of tho 
level of the country from the equator to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The rains that fill the lakes, at five degrees 
sotttli latitude, lost during all the six months 
that the sun is in the south; a like rule is said 
to prevail at five deCTees north. On the equator, 
where there is also the rain-bearing influence of 
the Mount|ins of the Moon, it rains more or 
less all the year round. The winds with an 
easterly tending deflect north and south, follow¬ 
ing the sun, and are cold enough in the dry 
season to make the climate pleasant; besides 
that, the central region is on a plateau lifted 
three thousand feet above the sea level. Tho 
rains on the equator, under a vertical sun, 
maintain a constantly profuse growth of vegeta¬ 
tion. This gradually decreases northward and 
southward. live degrees south, where there 
are six months’ drought, the natives suffer 
famine if they do not lay by stores during 
the fertile season to support them when the 
rains are gone, but they lay by onl^ and barely 
store till the next rains, none caring or daring 
to hoard larger wealth for his chief or his 
neighbours to take from him. The natives are 
found nowhere in dense communities, but gene¬ 
rally distributed over the country in tribes under 
a government that is mostly patriarchal, some 
tribes being pastoral, more being agricultural. 
There are absolute district chiefs, with their 
councils of greybeards and village chiefs, but ! 
except among the VFahuma, otherwise called i 
Dallas, or Abyssinians, the travellers found no i 
kings. In each community the small govern- ! 
ineiit revenues arc only for the support of the I 
chief and liis greybeards; thus the chief may 
have a right of free drinking from the village | 
brews, right also to a tusk and some of the meat 1 
of each elephant that is killed among his people, | 
or nil the leopard, lion, and zebra skins. Every 
chief takes toll—or Kongo, in the plural Ma- 
hoiigo—at discretion, upon merchandise brought 
into his country, and has a right to the property 
of all persons within his territory who are con- j 
demned and burnt or speared for sorcery. The ' 
several tribes of Central Africa do not differ 
essentially. They all fight a great deal with one 
another; half-brothers of a polygamist father 
fight together after liis death over the dis- 
tnbution of his slaves and cattle; while the 
custom of slavery tends also in itself to 
keep up a strife tliat keeps down popula¬ 
tion. Moreover, men who havh slaves becojne 
doubly lazy through the dread of seeming 
slavish; they avoid work, and leave to the 
women the task of assisting tho slaves in brew¬ 
ing, cqoking, grinding corn, the making of pots 
and baskets, care of the household, labourintbc 
fields. Women are property. In the name of 
dowry, the price for a, wife is paid in slaves, 
cows,.goats, fowls, brass wire, or beads. A 
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wife can retnm to her father byarefunding the 
dowry, or she can be sent home or her hnsbaad, 
who then has a ri^ht to receive haM his dowiy 
back. Polygamy is the rule, and children are 
weidth. Both sons and daughters cook for the 
house, the daughters more than the sons j then 
daughters become also saleable as wives, and 
sons are fellow cohibatants, besides being sup¬ 
porters of their parents in old age. 

The negroes of Central Africa give up their 
minds to the influence of their magicians, or 
M’ganga, who may hinder the movements of a 
traveller at their discretion, by prophesying 
calamities if he set eyes upon th^soil of any 
region. They divine with a cow’s or antelope’s 
horn, called Uganga, stuffed with a magic pow¬ 
der. Such a horn, when stuck in the gi'onnd 
before a village, is said to ward off attacks of an 
enemy, and, if held in the magician’s hand, is 
said to enable him to discover anything that is 
stolen or lost. The people pay their magician 
for sticks, stones, or mud, which he has doctored 
! for them. They believe that certain flowers 
i held in the hand will guide them to anything 
I lost; that good luck and warning come to them 
I in the voice of bird or beast. They build dwarf 
I huts in their fields, and lay grain on them for the 
! evil spirit; and their little churches for the 

I spirits they Call also Uganga. More rarely, 

I when the magician has found by inspecting the 

, blood and bones of a fowl flayed for the purpose 

i that there will be war, a young child is flayed 

I and laid across a path where all the warriors 

I may step over it as they go forth to baitle. 

i Usually, however, tlicv are content to step over 

I a flayed goat. Another extreme form of bar- 

: barons ceremonial is to lay a small child and a 

I fowl both alive on a grating of sticks over a jar 
I half full of water, cover them over with a second 
jar, and steam them like potatoes for a certain 
time. At the end of tlmt time;, if they be dead, 

I a proposed war must be deferred; if living, it 
i may at once be entered on. 

I In Africa, after leaving the low country by 
I the coast, one finds plenty of cows that yield 
a little milk, from which butter is made ; goats 
I also are common, but there are fewer sheep, and 
I those ill bred and lanky, with longfat tails. Bowls 
■ abound, a few Muscovy ducks are imported, 
also pigeons and cats. There are many small 
I dogs, and in some places a few donkeys. At the 
I proper season there is hunting of the wild 
j elephant, buffalo, giraffe, zebra, pig.', and ante- 
I lopes, or shooting with arrows at small birds, 

1 and guinea-fowls. But with animal life and 
vegetation at their command—if only they knew 
how to command it, and had sufficient provi¬ 
dence and industry—the native tribes of Central 
' Africa frequently suffer from famine, and are 
1 found eating do^, cats, rats, porcupines, snakes, 
i lizards, tortoises, locusts, and wild ants: or, are 
I forced to seek the seeds of wild grppes, or to 
pluck wild herbs, fruits, and roots. The .traces 
I of the prowling restless elephant are common 
I in the woods, hero and there lies a tree that it 
1 has amused him to kuocj!: down, but he himself 
is rarely seen. In every jungle there is the 


rhinoceros. Tlie buffalo delight* k the dark 
laees where he can wallow in the mud, and 
rowse and drink at ease. Tliat taste for a 
mud-bath, the wild pig shares with him. The 
hippopotamus is found wherever there is Water 
to float him. In all open forests and plains, 
where the villages are not too frequent, and 
the grass is not too long, are tlie giraffe, the 
zebra, and the antelope. The lion, a sneakish 
beast, is seldom beard, more rarely seen. 
Thievish hyaenas abound; leopards, less common, 
are the terror of the villagers. Foxes are not 
numerous, but the native traveller is often 
terrified by their ill-omened bark. Porcupines, 
although not numerous, are widely spread, and 
so are hares, of about half the size of English 
hares. There are no rabbil3._ Squirrels and 
monkeys keep out of sight among the trees. 
Tortoises and snakes, and huge and httle snails in 
great variety, crawl about after the rains. Lizards 
abound. Wild cats and animals of the ferret 
kind destroy the small game, of which guinea-fowl 
is the most abundant. Partridges are coiimion, 
but quails rare, and there are very many little 
birds where there is water. There are few mice, 
but many rats feed in the fields, and on the 
stores of men. In open plains are the ostricli, 
and the bustard, and the florikan. Ducks and 
snipe do not like Africa; geese and storks are 
found only whore there is most water. There 
are few vultures, but many hawks and crows. 

It was chiefly by help of the men freed from 
slavery, or the Waiiguana, wlio worked for them 
as hired servants, that Captains Speke and 
Grant were enabled to assure their discovery oT 
the true source of the Nile. The Wanguana 
are born Africans, who usually, after having 
been caught in wars and sold to the Arabs for 
cloth beads or brass wire, have been taken to 
the Zanzibar market, and resold like horses to 
the highest bidder, then kept in bondage by 
their new master, circumcised as Mussulmans, 
fed, clothed, and kindly treated. After a time, 
when a sufficiently strong tie of mutual in- 
teicst and regard has been established, such 
slaves are commonly trusted far away in the 
mtciior to buy for their masler, slaves and 
ivory. By Mahometan law, at his master’s 
death a slave is free, hut in Zanzibar he is 
usually willed to the next heir. The slaves at 
Zanzibar art physically stronger and more 
numerous than the Arabs who hold them, but 
they accept their position without question, and 
even think it would bo dishonest to run away 
from a man who has bought them in the usual 
course of trade. When freed, at his master’s 
death, the slave in Zanzibar takes service in some 
vessel: an employment he likes, and from which 
he looks down ou other Africans as savages; or he 
will serve some other merchant as a potter, and 
when he has saved money enough-begins a trade 
of his own in slaves—the commodity most easily 
come by—-and ivory. Bi!t the Wanguana are 
spoilt cliildren without consciences, arrived at 
man’s estate; they are strong, brave, frivolous, 
and lazy lounging cheats, 
in their talk these African tribes have a fixed 
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use of prefixes Wa-, U-, and Ki-, according 
to uhioU Wa-gogo means tke people of Gogo, 
M-gogo is a Gogo man, U-gogo the coumtiy of 
' Gogo' and Ki-gogo Gie laugaage of Gogo. 

And now for the successful journey to the 
■ Source of the Nile. On the thirtieth of July, 
i eighteen ’fifty^aght, Captain .Speke had dis- 
I ooveted the great equatorial lake, Victoria 
N’yanza, lying chiefly south of the equator, aud 
three thousand seven hundred aud forty- feet 
above the sea level. This lake he believed to 
he the long-sought source of the Nile. And so, 
with his old friend and fellow-sportsman in 
] India, CaptaiK Gkani, for a comrade, aud with 
! a grant from government to sustain him in his 
j enterprise. Captain Spoke left England again to 
prove the trutli ol his opinion, reached Zanzibar, 
crossed from Zanzibar to the mainland, aud in 
i October, eighteen hundred and sixty, passed 
j through the region known as Uzaramo. His 
I caravan consisted of a corporal and nine pri- 
j vates, Hottentots, small, weakly, and burden- 
I some; a jemadar and twenty-five privates, 

! Beluchs, these latter being only an escort, 

I ofliwed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, throimih 
I Hziramo. Then again of the regular expedition 
I there was an Arab c.aravun captain directing 
seventy-flve freed .slaves, there were a hundred 
i negro port ers aud their leader, twelve unt rained 
mules laden with ammunition-boxes, three don- 
i keys for the sick, and two-and-twciuy goats. 

' Ten men who had received bounty money i an 
i| away because they believed the white men to 
j he cannibals, who were taking them into the 
I j interior to eat them. These took their money 
I j with them; but another man put his hire down 
: on the ground before he fled. After about 
I a week’s march, ciglit more men deeampod 
] with the goats. Captain Sjiekc’s duty on the 
i mareh was to map the country, sketcli, keep 
a diary, make geological and zoological collec¬ 
tions. Captain Grant made tlic botanical col¬ 
lections, attended to the thcrmoiiietcr, kept the 
rain-gauge, and undertook the photography; but 
, I the photographic apparatus was soon sent back, 

I as the boat to be endured in the little tent while 
preparuie and fixing plates was too severe work 
for the climate. Captain Granl., therefore, sub- 
I slituted skctcliing in w.ater-colour. 

The way was next through the uplands of 
j Usagara, where tlie lean people in a fertile land 
habitually fly before the sound of an approaoliiug 
caravan, warned by their long experieuoo of 
I slave-hunting treachery. Captain Grant had 
' Ills attack of fever without loss of iime; it 
seized on him before tlie mouth was out, aud 
instead of passing away after the first year, as 
j Speke’s hstd done on the former journey, it 
, stuck to him, recurring every fortnight till the 
journey ended, 

, Having mounted by the hilly IJsagara range 
i to the more “level lands of the interior, the 
travellers were in fhe wild region of Ugogo, 
where the people, of a ruddy brown black, are 
I of the colour of a rich pluin, form tembd or 
I mnd viUi^es about all the water-springs, keep 
I plenty of cattle, and farm enough to supply | 


both tiiemselves and thethoasandswho annually 
pass in caravans. But they ^e so avaricieus 
aud intrusive that caravans Sever ender their 
village, but camp outside, among the “‘gouty- 
limbed trees” that often encircle these villages 
with>a ring fence of thorns. The Ugogo were 
found pifftly famidiing. The springs were so 
dry, that water fetchea the price of the country 
beer; and the small stores of grain were being 
mixed with the monkey-bread seeds of the 
gouty-limbed tree. Captain Speke shot, one 
night, his first rhinoceros, and fetched his men j 
to get its meat before the hungry Wagogo could j 
fiud it. But the tough skin could hardly be I 
cut throufjb, before the Wagogo had gathered \ 
about the dead beast like vultures, and fallen to j 
work on it among the men of the exploring I 
party “ with swords, spears, knifes and batohets; i 
cutting and slashing, thumping and bawling, 
fighting and tearing, tumbling and wrestling up 1 
to their knees in filth and blood in the middle 
of the carcase. When a tempting morsel fell to ; | 
the possession of any one, a stranger neighbour j' 
would seize and bear off the prize in triumph. , 
llight was now a matter of mere might, and ' 
lucky it was,” says Captain Speke, “ that it i 
did not end in a fight between our men and the I 
villagers. Tliese inight afterwards be seen, one ;' 
by one, eoyered with blood, scampering home, 
each with his spoil—a piece of tripe, or liver, I, 
or lights, or whatever else it might have been ! 
his furtune to get off with.” A nice picture I ' 
of the noble savage—always an ignoble crea- I; 
turc! In one day’s buffalo shooting Cap- L 
tain Speke was tliiee limes charged upon liy |' 
Ills game; then war was threatened by a j j 
native chief who could not extort all be desired i; 
m the bongo, or toll for use of I he ground, that i 
had to be argued over aud settled at every | 
village, as systematically as the European | 
triiveller must settle with Ills landlord at every 
hotel. Then followed eight successive marches 
through the wilderness, after (ho poitm had 
alicady been reduced to living on wild herbs 
aud 'white ants. Before the cud of the next, 
.fanuary (’sixty-onc), when thev had reached 
U 11 } amuezi, the Country of the Moon, more than j 
half the explorers’ property hud been stolen; : 
the famine ni the laud had made the travelling ; 
expenses unprecedented ; twelve mules aud the 1 
three donkeys were dead; one Hottentot was I 
dead, five had returned, aud, after a reinforce- | 
ment on the way, more than a hundred men had | 
deserted. i 

The region known as Unyamuezi, or the ; 
Country of the Moon, is not much smdlcr than | 
England. The natives have no historical tra- 1 
ditions, but their forefathers were first called, ! 
in ancient time by the Hindus who traded with | 
the east coast of Africa, Men of the Moon, asso- | 
elated with whom tliere first arose what was | 
written of the Mountains of the Moon. Those | 
men arc now, as they were in ancient time, the j 

greatest traders in Africa; they are the only j 

people of the interior who, for love of trade and , 
change, will leave thein own oountiy as porters, ‘ | 
aud .'account it a pleasure to go dowu to the i 
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|i roast. Tbeit country is a high plateau, three or the “palace” of M’yonga, the due£ Mtortioner j 
I' four thousand feet above me sea level, with in those parts, and making terms with him for jj 
! I little ^ut4!ropping hiHa of granite, and many his own passage through the land, and far Ws 
1 1 fertilising spmgs in the vs&ys.' They have a sick brother’s passage afterwards, to join him 

I rich iron ore in sandstone, they smelt it and work free of all further cfcge. 

I I it.up expertly, make cotton clothes in looms of Through such experience, then, the explorer 
11 their own, and keep many flocks and herds. Bnt made his way across the Country of the Moon, 
j! the Men of the Moon, who are blacker than and entered the next region of XJzinza, which is 
I their neighbours, want pluck, are desperate ruled by two Wahuma cliiettains descended from 

! smokers, and are much given to drink. The tlie Abyssinian stock. The country here fises 
i road to their country Captains Speke and Grant in high rolb that swell as they approach the 
I found to be held by a fine young brigand chief. Mountains of the Moon.' Here, there was the 
Manna Sera, who had been a lawful chief forcibly old weary story of petty extortion. “ The Pig” 
deposed by the Arab traders because, on his was offered ten necklaces a day in extra pay if 
accession, he hid unaccustomed tolls upon them, he would avoid the villages and march steadily 
lie was much liked for his generosity, by the ten miles a day. Instead of doing so, he led 
Wanyaniuczi, who would have done anything the traveller into every robbers’ don, where the 
they could to restore him, and believed that he chief must have bis drums beaten in token that 
had a charmed life; but the Arabs, upon whom the bongo had boon paid, before more progress 
he was then, in revenge, levying black mail, were could be made. After being especially fleeopd 
resolved to hunt him down. Famine was also in Sorombo by a chief named Makaka, the next 
among the Wanyamuezi, who were in all dircc- obstacle was the steady refusal of the whole 
lions lying about dead of starvation, lint with camp to advance into what was regarded as an j 
all this liability to famine. Captain Speke hoard enemy’s country. Speke then returned to Grant, 
of no cannibaUsm except among the Wabombe, at Xuzfi, with a cough produced by the cold 
who will give a goat to their neighbours for a easterly winds of the plateau, that daily grew 
sick or dying child, regarding such flesh as the worse, so that he could not lie or sleep on either 
best of all. side. More beads and clothes were written for, 

With war as well as famine in the country, with fifty armed men, which it would cost a 
his remaining men sick, and the necessary tlionsand pounds to get and bring up to the 
I force to secure ludepeudeiice of the natives scene of action. Then news came from Suwa- 
I (luring the rest of the maich northward not rora, a great chief in the district yet unexplored, 

I jiroeuralile. Captain Sjieke, after a march for- that he had heard with displeasure of the un- 
I waul, reliinicd to Kaze, wlieu' the Arabs friendly reports that had prevented the white 
!| were living in fresh teiror of the victorious man from advancing to visit him. A certain 
j I Manua Sera. Some negotiations for a (icace Lumercsi, getting the traveller as guest in his 
!| were set on fool, but nolliing came, of them, hut when ne fell sick, made the most of his 
I Having secured a reinforcement of Iwo-aiid- op])ortuuity to fleece. Nearly ton times the 
twenty men. Captain Speke returned to his com- pay given by an Arab, jiresently became the hiie 
vade Grant, whom he had left sick at Jlcuiiiga, of men, anJ as for the further hon^o questions, 
and found greatly recovered. They pushed on, seeing how sick of them the reader becomes, w« 
i plagued everywhere with extortion, theft, descr- may conceive how tedious they were to the 
I tiou, breach of faith. At the village of Mbisu travellers. 

I they found peace being catilied between a small But at last they forced their way to the beaii- 
aiid a great chief, aficr a war which had lasted fcifnl country of Karaguc, where Kmg llumanika 
two yeans, during all which time the lists of ordered that they should be fed in the villages at 
those fallen in battle had aiiiouiiled to three his own cost, and where there is no taxation of . 
killed on cafcli side. A caravan leader named the traveller. His majesty is a well-made man, of 
XJngurup, or the Pig, was engaged hero, and the best Abyssinian blood, with a fine oval face, 
there was again delay over the difficult or vain large eyes, mid a high nose. It is his custom 
search for porters. The iiativ'cs were not to be to shako liauds like au Englishman. But it was 
tempted even by throe times the price usually a great wonder to him to see Captain Spoke sit 
liaiif by Arab traders. Snpplies were not in- on an iron camp-chair; he took it to be tlie white 
exhaustible, and the travellers pushed on to man’s throne, and cried thereat, “0, these 
Nunda, where the chief, Ukulima, claimed of Wazuiigu! these. Wazuiigu 1 they know and do 
Grant four yai'ds of cloth for walking round a oveiytliing!” The wives of this king, and of 
dead lioness. It destroyed a chai'in, said Uku- ilie priiiocs of his family, arc I'aftoned carefully 
lima. At Nunda was a caravan of Arabs, who up to 'ihe highest standard of court beauty, 
sajd they had llever come I hat way before, and Tliey sit on the floor in the beehive-shaped hut, 
never would again. They had lost live thousand with wooden pots of milk hangirq; on all the 
dollars’ worth of beads by their porters running poles that su]>port it, and are expected to sip 
away with the loads, and were at a stand-still at the milk ineeseaiitly, the father sometimes 
for want of men. Captain Speke himself, abau- standing over a daughter bf sixteen with a stick 
doning all hope of getting a sufficient force to keep her active at tlie unintermitted suok- 
about him, left Grant behmd with the most ling. Constant swallowing of milk, and the 
honest man in the oimjpauy for his attendant, complete avoidance of exercise, make the court 
and pushed on, reaching on the ninth oC June j lailies so big, that the fat hangs in puddings 
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from their joints, and a great queen—a wij 
ereat queen—thinks it much to stand upon aU 
fours like a hc^; to rise and stand on her two 
hind logs only, is more than with two people to 
help her she ean always accomplish watbont 
fainting. One princess measured within' an 
inch of two feet round the arm, and four feet 
four inches round the chest; height about fire 
fept eight. ' King Rnmauika put his hospitality 
and good will into the best form, by assisting the 
desire of the travellers to learn the ^ography of 
his land, and the relation of the adjacent rivers 
and lakes to tiie Mountains of the Moon. 

Some parallels to such old pictures as one 
finds in the Romance of Alexander, are to be 
met with at Earague. We think of the spear 
that none but the destined conqueror could 
draw from the earth, when Rumamka tells how 
one of his peasants found in the earth an iron 
like a carrot, but dig as he might and pull as 
he might, with others to help him, it would not 
be drawn out of the ground, and yet when Ru- 
manika went he lifted it without the smallest 
exertion. When Rumaiiika’s father, the great 
King Dagara, died, there was placed before his 
three sons a small light drum loaded with charms. 
Rnmauika lifted it with his little finger; although 
neither of his brothers could, with their whole 
force, lift it from the ground. To this fable Ru- 
manika himself was a witness. He also told how 
the body of the deceased King Dagara was sewn 
in a cowskln and set afloat in a boat upon the 
lake until it decomposed, and then three maggots 
were taken from it and given in charge to the 
lieir elect. One maggot turned into a lion, one 
into a leopard, and the other into a stick. Then 
the royal body was shut up in a hut with five 
living maidens and fifty cows, and the doorway 
was made fast for ever. 

•Dagara’s father, Runianika’s grandfather, 
h'ved so long that it was supposed he would 
never die, and at last he secured death for him¬ 
self by the use of charms. A young lion came out 
of the heart of his corpse and gave birth to other 
lions, who have been (he defence of the'land 
of Karague. When countries to the north 
threatened Dagara, he gathered together these 
lions, who were all obedient to bis will, and 
swept the enemy away. Ruinanikw claimed 
also to have been, on his accession, to that part 
of the country where, if a prince sit down, the 
earth rises with him, telescope fashion, till it 
has hoisted him to the skies, whence, if he be 
found a proper perwn to inherit Karague, he is 
gently lowered again: if not, ho is dropped and 
smashed. 

Dsgara, his son told Speke, had wished to 
know wind the centre of the eart h was made of: 
so he dug into the ground behind his palace, a 
deep ditch that led from the palace to the cavern, 
but there hejgave up the job of digging, and 
spent many days in his cavern without eating 
and drinking, turnin|| himself sometimes into a 
young man, sometimes into an old one. One of 
•Rumanika’s scientific questions was whether 
the moon made different faces to laugh at Us 
upon earth. 


I Leavmg with Rumaniki^ his &iend Captain 
i Grant, who was then too ill to travel. Captain 
Speke passed on into Uganda, said to be named 
after a poor sportsman who, eight generations 
^ 0 , came into that conntry with a pack of 
dogs, a woman, a spear, and a shield, and killed 
so mnch meat that he fed the people: who in¬ 
vited him to be their king, for tiiey said, “ Of 
what use is our present king, who lives so far 
away that when we sent him the offering of a cow, 
tjie CO"' ge"e birth to a calf on the journey, and 
the calf becoming a cow became the mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother of cows, 
and the offiring has not yet reached the king’s 
court!” So they made Uganda king, and gave 
his name to the country, and called him by the 
new name of Kimcra. Kimera stood on a stone, 
with a spear in his band and a woman and a dog 
sitting by his side, and his footprints and the 
mark left by his spear-end, and the mark of the 
seats of the woman and the dog, are yet to be 
seen upon that stone. The great king of Unyoro 
who was so far away, when he heard how a king 
had been made in that corner of his dominions, 
only said in his magnificence, " The poor crea¬ 
ture must be starving. Let him feed there, if 
he likes.” 

Spears, shields, and dogs, are the Uganda 
cognizance. These all must keep. The king 
always appears in company wit h two spears, dog, 
shield, and woman. Ho keeps strict court, 
where untidiness of dress is sometimes punished 
by decapitation. Wliatcvcr the king does, he 
must be thanked for with grovelling, wriggling, 
and whining. Court ceremonies are so nume¬ 
rous that they take up the greater part of every 
audience, the king having a sharp eye for every 
sort of short-coming, when he condemns the 
blunderer to lose his head, and takes in his pro¬ 
perty the price of Ids head, if he ean pay it, to 
keep the royal .exchequer in good order. If 
not, all near the untidy man rise in an instant, 
drums beat to drown bis cries, a dozen bind 
him with cords, and be is dragged off to instant 
execution. The offence may be a tie made eou- 
tra^ to court regulations, or an inch of leg 
accidentally exposed while' squatting. And yet 
his majesty is waited on by naked women. As 
for his wives, every slight offence or oversight 
in their court manners is punishable by death. 
Captain Speke reports, after a long residence at 
the court of Uganda, that “nearly every day I 
have seen one, two, or three of the wretched 
palace women led away to execution, tied by 
the hand and dragged along by one of the body¬ 
guard, crying out ‘ Oh, niy lord!’ ‘ My king!’ 
‘ My mother!’ at the top of her voice in tlie 
utmost despair.” Wlicn the king of this de¬ 
lightful court heard that the white men vaere 
coming, he “ caused fifty big men and four hun¬ 
dred small ones to bo executed, because he said 
Ills subjects were so bumptious they would not 
allow, any visitors to come near him, else he 
would have had white men before." I’iio court 
of this equatorial king, whoso country, lying 
under the equator, rounds the northern border 
of the groat lake Victoria N’yanza, covers a 
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• whole bill with its Rigaiitie huts. Captain Spete 
found it necessary, at first, to submit to much 
ceremoniali On the first risit, he simply had the 
honoui!>of looking at. his majesty. As evening 
drew on, his majesty sent to ask the white man 
whether he had seen him, and, on getting the 
aniwci “Yes, for full one hour," he rose, spears 
in hand, leading his white dog, and waddled 
ceremoniously away^ with a grotesque royal 
gait, intended to imitate the outward sweep of 
the hind legs in the stride of a lion. Captain 
Speke had occasion to blister this terrible despot, 
.■md made the acquaintance also of the con¬ 
vivial queen-mother; who smoked her pipe, got 
drunk upon pombd, and drank it lilie a pig out 
of a trough when the small wooden cups ceased 
to content her. 

A creek of the Lake N’yanza, not very far from 
the King of Uganda’s palace, is named Mur¬ 
chison Creek; and here across the mouth of a 
deep rushy swamp is the royal yachting esta¬ 
blishment—the Cowes of Uganda. 'J'he king 

I set off for this Cowes witliout notice, a day 

II before the time he had appointed, expecting 
! everybody instantly to fall into his place. Seeing 

I a woman tied by the hands to be punished for 
, some offence, he combined business with plca- 

■ sure by firing at her and killing her. When 
I! he was pic-nickiiig at his Cowes, he usually ate 
; I witli both hands, gnawing his meat like a dog ; 

I I and bits of gristle or meat that he found too 
' 1 lough he pulled out of his mouth and gave to 
i his pages to cat as especial dainties. In the 
.. course of three days’ pleasure, they went to an 
Jj island in LakcN’yanza, where the sjiirit of the 

lake, the Nile source, was supposed to dwell, 
i Here, one of the prettiest and best of the king’s 

I wives, thinking to please him, offered him a 
j fiuit that she had plucked. Ou which he flew 

■ I into a violent passion at the breach of etiquette, 

I I and ordered her off to instant execution. The 
i; other women appealed and implored, but the 
!, king only became move hrulal, and, taking a 
,, heavy stick, beat his poor victim ou the head 
'! with' it. Captain Speke, for the first time, 

I; ventured to intercede, and the king smiled and 
;! released the woman instantly. 

^ At last, in July, ’sixty-two, after nearly six 
1 months had been spent in Uganda, the liing 
I granted the pass through Uiigoro, and the 
travellers departed. Some hostility was pro¬ 
voked on the way by tlic native escort, and a 
: ■ man was killed ; but in a fortnight the actual 
source of the Nile was reached, over hills and 
I through huge grasses and village plantations 
i that had been laid waste by the elephants, 
from the broad lake, partly shut out from view 
by a spur of hill, the water roars down a rock- 
’ broken fall of aoDut twelve feet deep, and four 
I or five hundred feet, broad, where the passeuger- 
. fish leap, and the Wasoga and Wagaudn flslier- 
I men plant themselves with rod and hook on all 
I convenient spots, Above the falls — Eipon 
i Mis—is a feny. Below them, the cat tie'come 
I down to drink; the hippopotamus and crocodile 
I lie lazily upon the water. Around are grass- 
i topped hills, with gardens on the slopes, and 


wooded valleys. So, flows the great l^ile rtream 
from the Lake N’yanza; its remotest source, or 
top head, being at tbe other end of the lake, 
close os the third degree of soath latitade. 
This makes the whole length of the Nile two 
thousand ti.iree hundred mues, or more than an 
eleventh part of the whole round of the globe. 


TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 

, Aitee a whole winter spent in studying art at 
Rome, I had come down, sitting bodkin between 
two Germans in a cheap vetturino carriage, to 
study nature at Naples. I was so sick of huge 
piclure-gallerics, hired models, and the gossip of 
the studios, that I thought it would be a relief 
to paint landscape for a change: so I said to 
others, and so I said to myself; but my own 
heart coiftradicted me. 1 knew very well, in ray 
innermost soul, that it was in bitterness of spirit 
that I left Rome, unable to boar the sight of 
otiicr men’s prosperity. It slung me to sec men 
whom 1 knew to be inferior to myself in taste, 
in knowledge of colour, in originality, in every¬ 
thing but a plodding, stolid industry, pass me in 
the race of life. This is a cold, hard work-a-day 
century of ours, an age without sympathy for 
the flaws aud failings of genius, and measuring 
all capacities by the same pitiful h'ttle foot-rule 
of the results attained to. 

And so 1 went to Naples; aud, when the heats 
of the sultry Italian summer came 011 , led a 
roving life among the coast towns and petty 
watering-places within reach of the great city, 
now at Portici, now at Sorrento, and then 
dawdling away weeks at SiJcmo or Castclamare. 

A lazy, good-for-nothing life it was; a life of 
caslle-huiidiiig, of regrets that 1 tried to banish, j 
aud of hopes that 1 knew could never blossom ! 
into realities. I was still young, not four-and- 
tweiity, but 1 thought I had a right to consider 
myself a disapppinted man. Doubly disap¬ 
pointed. First, because I had not met with 
enoonragemeut from connoisseurs and the public. . 
Secondly, because Lucy Graham, dear little 
Lucy, whom 1 loved and had loved for years, 
and who would have shared my poverty unmur- 
muringly, w'as not to be my wife. Her relations 
were wise, forsooth. “ They could not hear,’’ i 
they said, “of the dear girl’s throwing herself 
away upon an idle, purposeless man, who would 
drag her down with him into the mire of merited 
poverty.” How false and selfish such reasoning 
was! They might have known—Lucy’s aunt 
aud. Lucy’s brother, to whose will her gentle 
nature deferred—that with such an inducement, 
such a talisman, as her love and her weli'ate 
depending 011 my toil, ! should have done fifty 
times as much as I had ever achieved without 
such a spur to exertion. * 

A iienniless artist camiot live, even in that 
country, always cheap to those whose wants- are 
few. without work. 1, therefore, worked; but in 
an unambitious fashion that did not task my 
patience overmuch. Coloured sketches of mouu- 
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I tain scenery (ind bits of bUic jreditcwaneau, with 
'! bronsed fislieraien, peasants in goat-slks and 
i j brorvn serse, sguare-capped women witb pitchers, 
[ I nets, olives, vineyards, i'o(is, and red caps, 1 
I ' drew from time to time, and these sold freely. 
! My cliief patrons were the foreign visitors to Sor- 
' I rento and Castelamare, who were glad to carry 
home with them some momonto of the ricli 
I' scenery of the Neapolitan coast. I worked when 
I 1 was hungry, earned enough to pay for beef and 
' I tnaecaroni, andlivcd altogether in anirnprovideut 
1 hand to month fashion, like an educated lazsa- 
i j rone. All this liiiio I was very far from hapjiy. 

' I There was not a much Iieavier heart in the 
I kingdom of Nap]c.s than that of Hugh Edwards 

I —BrilLsh subject and artist, as his passport 

II described him—when lie sauntered out of the 
i little iim at Portici one aulumii evening. 

i i The sun was going down; one could see the 
■ j scjirlct light flaring and blazing through the green 
! boughs of the, rustling ohesnul-trees, but there 
1 1 was plenty of light as yet, and the in-ospect was 
1 1 a plcasMit one, even to jaundiced eyes like mine. 

' Portiei and its painted hottses were soon left 
1 behind, and 1 .struck oil' by one of the umiiy 
j paths that lead into the lulls. 

1 Prcscnily I stopped, and looked around me 
: from a small eminenee that comm.ancicd a view 
j of the surrounding counlry. There wms one 
I object that especially caught my eye, the 
’ new railroad, then in process of ooustructiow, 
j and which was being carried out, like most 
• of the iron ways of Europe, by English skill 
.Tud English capital. As 1 looked, I saw a 
cutting far beneath me, in which a gang of 
labourers wore still at work. The low rays of 
the sun flaslied on their variously clad forms, 
their heads topped by the rod Naples cap, or 
boiipd, tnrlmn-like, with a coloured handkerchief, 
and the picks and spades that were tearing a 
way through the volcanic soil. I stood afar off, 
and watched them; but not I'rpm .auy sympalliy 
I with their toil or its ultimate objects. On tlic 

' contrary, as I looked, I felt my lip curl, and my 

! brow darken, for the .spectacle suggested un- 

I pleasant thoughts. The contractor who had 

! underlakou that section of the new line was no 

I otlier than Lucy’s odious elder brother, that 

I very George -Graham who had had the chief 

i share in breaking off the half cngageiiiciit be- 

I tween his oqihantd sister and myself. A clever, 
j plausible niiui, who had succeeded, aud who, like 
all the successful in this world, treated failure as 
I a crime. 

I I had never met this prosperous relative of 
Lucy’s, nor did I desire to meet him. His 
opinion of myself had been formed from the 
report of mutual acquamtanoes, Irom the con¬ 
versation of Lucy and her aunt, and from a 
brief correspondence that had begun aud ended 
in anger. To meet George Graham was more 
than I had bargaineu for, and I quickly made 
i up my mind to quit Portiei. 

I ^ A strange whim had urged me io visit this' 
j little town, and that whim had been disap¬ 


pointed. While last at Salerno, an American 
traveller had given me an animated description ! 
of some adventures among the banditti, and had ] 
t old me a number of anecdotes of tJio most ode- , 
bralcd brigand chiefs of "the day, Saltocco, Capo I 
iiosso, Maliiiglictti, mid another freebooter, ' 
wlioso nickname of L’Agnello, or “ the LmnI),'” ' 1 
ironically expressed his peculiarly ferocious dis- ;' 
position. My iiiform.ant was a doctor, aud to .1 
this eircumstniico he had owed his immunity p 
from any ill usage while in the hands of his |i 
dangerous hosts; many of whom were at the time j | 
siifl'eriug from m-arsh fever, and among,them their j ^ 
leader, Saltocco. Tlic American had been lucky I ' 
cnougli, liavlng a medicine-chest among liis 
luggtige, to euro the greater part of these i‘ 
invalids; and, in return for Ids medical ser- i i 
vices they had set .him free, uninjured and !i 
uiu'iuisomod, retaining, however. Ids gold watch | j 
aud chain, wldeli the cliiof promised to wear as a |, 
keepsake. The account Dr. Ilucks gave of the 
wild bivouacs, high up in the thin clear air of the ■ 
inouiitain solitudes, of the Saivalor Rosa group.s 
around the Arcs, the dances, the villtigc meny- 
making.s, in which the brigands look a part J 
as wdeohie guests, Jmd piqued my ciuiosily. ; 
My desire was to obtain, if 1 couhl, a safe- 
conduct (0 inspect 1,hc camp of I lieso marauder.. 

Eor the idea of painting .i great picture, miJ 
growing famous at a single elTort, hituul ed my 
I'aiicy ^et, as a siiniiar idea does Uml. of m.'my '' 
and man J an idle man. Who knew w hether some 
quaintly savage scene amid the hills might not 
suggest matter for a work tliat should even yet 
retrieve my blighted fortunes ? 

.Most eoniiilcte, however, tiad been the failure 
of these romantic notions. 1 found tlic good 
people of Portiei by no moans doshous to admit 
the exislcuee of any bng.aiids in their vicinity. 

All stories of outrage and plunder were gross 
o.vaggeratioiis. A petty tlicft might now and i 
tlien take place; but, beyond tlic pillage of a 
henroost or a vineyard, no transgression was 
aulliunlie. In tael, I suspect tlic Eouiiioii 
govcriimeiil at Naplc.s, anxious to avert tlie 
troublesome advieoof foreign powers, had issued ' 
orders that the banditti, if they could not be 
exterminated, should bo ignored. ■ ■ 

“ 1-bcg your pardon, but I conclude that your i 
name is Edwards, and that j on arc staying at t he j 
Alborgod’Jnghillorra—isitnotsoP” said a voice j 
ill English, at luy dhow. I turned aud con- i 
fronted the speaker, who liad apiproached me, 
lost as 1 was in reverie, without my hearing his j 

step. Ho-was a stroiigly-bmlt man of middle ! 

height, witli a sunburnt face and quick blue eyes, j 

that roved hither and thither, and seemed in an j 

instant to take the measure ot any object ox jj 

person. His hair was getting grey, but probably j j 
more from toil,, aud ejcposure to weather than !, 
from age, since he did not appear ray senior by j j 
more tlian eight or nine yeahs. His attire, of 
dark-coloured Tweed, was neat and, plain, and 1 
by the compasses and ivory nile that projected | j. 
from the breast-pocket "Of his shooliag-ooat, I ji 
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I Easily guessed him to lie one of the Eiiglisli sur- time oomiug/as Ihfe song says. No, ciyiliserlike 'i 
veyors employed iu laying out the line. . His a railway.” ; 1 

i voice was loud, and rather abrupt, like that of 1 somewhat sneermgly asked if my new fliend’s ^ 

j oue used jo command; but there was something employer, Mr. George Graham, shared these fine i 

pleasant in the ring of it. sentiments with regard to the iron ways with , 

1.admitted my identity, wondering what the which ho was so busy. i; 

I new comer could wiuit with me. He had not the The stranger’s eyes twinkled. 

'I air of a more lonngor, seeking to kill time, and “Oh, Graham,” he .said, with a dry laugh; M 

II hailing a fellow-oountiymau for the sake of a chat “ Gniliam is obliged to have an eye to the main 1' 

; iu bi.s native tongue. Besides, be bad taken the chance. He can’t afford to indulge bis fancy 

I trouble, .somehow, to ascertain my name. much, but must look to the balance-sheets and ' 

; “ Then 1 bis letter is yours. I thought it must steer clear of the Gazette. I sometimes thiuk 

‘; be. You dropped it on the bridge, and a goat- he would prefer a safe salary to tlio profits ho 
I herd gave it to me, so, as I had notice^ you pass nets, and the anxious days and sleepless nights ' 

; by tho embankment, 1 followed yon 1o restore it, that go to the winning of them.” S 

■ ■ and T am glad to return it to tlio right owner.” Presently I asked him what he thought of bis ' 
Tlie letter was from Lucy, received that mom- employer, Graham, but he was somewhat rc- !■ 
ing. 1 was vexed at my own carelessness, for I served in bis replies. '! 

' might have dropped it in some more public place, “A strict hand. Keeps ns all to our collars. 

' and 1 knew that all travellers arc not ovcr-scni- Won’t tolcrnic any shirking of work, on lii.s owft !' 

! puloiis as to perasiiig the waifs and strays of cov- pari, or that of'oilicrs. He pays well, but he ,■ 

1 rcspoiidence that may fall into their Kinds. I r'-iV/have the pcniiywortb for (lie penny,” was all i: 

ilicrelbre thanked the survey or more hearldy 1 could gather, and 1 own 1 was disappointed. 1 ' 

,j than was iiiy custom. wanted 1o liavc a right to despise this hard 

“Notrouhloa) ull,nolwortlimoiiiioiiing,”said money-grubber, wlio stood between his gentle ,i 
! niy compatriot, wiping bis forehead as he glanced sister ,aud myself, and it wmnld have been music ' | 
i| around him; “it lias given me a plcastiiit walk Io my ears to bear him called tyrant and miser. il 
I and a pretty prospect. How flue Hint suu- Tuclepcndeiill.v of this, 1 took a great fancy to ii 
' set is 1” 1 lie rugged stranger, ami not the lc.«s, perhaps, h 

, And he g.azcd at (ho deep glow'of orange and hceansehehluiitlydisagrcedwillimyowntheorics |l 
.1 crimson biivnmg in iast-raiiing splendour on of social life, which 1 freely propounded to him. jl 

I the edge of the westeni sky, with an eiijoyiiieut “I’vo heard most of your arguments before, i! 

'! that was evidently genuine. Before long 1 found Mr. Edw'nrds,” said he; “but 1 hope you won’t || 

I myself deep in conversation with the, stranger, ihiuk mo rude when 1 say that when a young j 
;! whoso blunt honesty of manner pleased me fellow is on bad terms with the world, il isn’t, so 

I better than the bearing of a more courtly per- much the, workl’s fault as thatof theotherparty. ij 
; son might have done. On my side, 1 did not I know practice is belter than precept,, and I’ve ' 

profess to he other 1 ban 1 wa^, a poor and loiuiy no right to pre.aoli, hut one thing I’ll say. I’ve I 
; artist, taken a liking to you, brief as our aotiuaintane,e I 

, “ Kot a bad Iratle oitber, if a man’s true voea- has been, and in spite of yonr wUd talk, and if I I 

'' tion bo the brush, and he sticks to it,” said the can ever be of service, I will. Perhaps you may i , 

I I stranger, tapiiing the crumbling rocks with a not tliink a poor engineer’s help worth having, I 

! sw itch he carried, as if to test their solidity. but should you ever be really iu want of a friend, | 

“ We don’t generally regard it as a trade,” while I’m in Italy, send me a line. I’ll do my ' 
said I, with something of a sneer. best for you, ami not even ask for tbanks.” ] 

“ Pooh, nonsense; evcrylliiiig by which an I smiled, for I was in tho humour to treat the 
! honest man makes a living, from, soldiering to ofler as a jest. ; 

[| shoomakm.g, is a trade, and only coxcombs arc “Y’ou forget,” said f, “that we are not on M 

i' ashamed to own that they are paid for their equal terms. You know my name, while yours j' 

;i work,” broke in tlio stranger, very uuceic- is unknown io me.” 

j I moniously; “ don’t let us quarrel on matters of “ I’ll give you an address by wliieb your letter | 

:! professional etiquette. My trade, now, is a is sure to reach me,” said the engineer, pencilling j 

i| rougher one than yours, yet Michael Angelo some words on a leaf which he tore from ids i 

d know something about it.” ])oekct-book, and haiidbig (he leaf to me; “ and | 

I J laughed, andremarked (hat to build a eatlic- now, good^by, for 1 must hurry back toj’ortiei, ij 

I dnd was a nobler (ask (ban to plan a railroad. and pay wages and docket voucliei'S for a coiiple | 

i “ I don’t know that,” said iny new acquaint- of hours at tho least.” ! 

j aucei sturdily. “I never go about my task lie was gone, and it was not until I had 
iu tuimel or cutting, without remembering that watched his disappcai-ing figure across the | 
every oue of these iron luiks between town olive grove, (bat I thought H Icoking at tho I 
and town, countiy and country, is a step to- address he iiad given me. ^Tlic words he had | 
wards bridging over the great gulf that' lies pencilled were merely these: “ S. D., care of I 
between mankind and happiness and bberty. To Burbidgc and Stjles, English Bank, Via Strette, 

• my mind, every tinkle of the hammers of om' Naples.” Aiy new acquaintance had not reveal^ I 
platelayers is a pledge aiitd promise of a ‘ good his name after all. Por a moment 1 was nn- ; 

_A_■ _^_J! 
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decide as to wlietlier I sliould diiig e.wa,y tlie 
scrap of paper, or keep it as a curiosity. I took 
a middle course, &r I thrust it carelessly into my 
pocket, and sauntered away up the hill. It was 
getting very dark, but the moon was half full, 
and threw light enough on the less thickly 
, wooded parts of the landscape to save me from 
stumbling. Here was no trace of the sunset 
glories left in the darkling sky to westward. It 
was black night among the cactus shrubs and 
ruitling bushes that fringed the rocks on my 
right and left hand. Only a pale yellow streak 
of light fell between the boughs of the stone- 
pines, and showed the w'aler-wom pebbles and 
red sand at my feet. 

‘‘Paccia a terra!” called out a deep voice fronr 
the thickets overhead; and then followed the 
sharp click of a gunlock. I stopped, and looked 
quickly in the direction of the invisible speaker. 
Again came the same harsh summons, spoken in 
the vilest Calabrian patois, imt quite mtelligible. 
“ Pace—to—the—-groimd, Eughsh foul! Eeppo, 
Nincolo, let him see the carbines.” 

Instantly the biunches crashed, and lhroii"li the 
evergreen foliage were thi-ust the gleaming barrels 
of several guns, while the order to lie ilown and 
press my face to the earth was gruffly renewed. 

1 had been half incredulous at first, half inclined 
to suspect a trick or a delusion of the senses, 
but now I doubted no longer. 1 was iu presence 
of the brigands, and, as 1 realised the truth, a 
quick tingliug sensation ran like, fire through iiij 
blood, and 1 scarcely knew wheihcr the thrill 
were one of pam oi pleasure. Theu caiiic a 
heavy body crmshiug and tearing through -the 
boughs and matted creepers, m heaiUoug de.sceiit 
of the bank. 1 attempted to fl.v, but, over¬ 
taken. turned desperately round oti the pur.suer, 
wrpncliiug the carbine out of his hand, and 
hurliug him, wilh a force llial surprisctl .iiysell', 
upon a heap of stones and twisted, olive roots. 
But two stout follows -ncrc eloso on the heels 
of the fii'st, and they threw themselves upon 
me, grappling me with a tenacious iiug that 
could not be shaken off, while a fourth came 
up in a more leisurely wa.v, and, pressing the 
muzzle of his piece to my forehead, ordered me 
to leave off struggling, on pain of iustaiil death. 

I submitted, and in an incredibly short space 
of time my arms were tied behind mo with a cord, 
my watch, purse, pocket-hook, sketeli-hook, 
i and pencil-case, were transferred to the care of 
j my captors, and I was in full march towards the 
mountains. 

I So long as our course lay through a cultivated 
!■ district, my lawless guides cither kept silence 
' altogether, or only spoke in growlmg tones, and 
as curtly as possible. But when the olive terraces 
aud walnut' groves had disappeared, and the 
watted viueyavds and fenced fields bad given 
place to hare rooks a^d thorny shrubs, the spirits 
of the robbers rose in proportion to their remote¬ 
ness from civilisation. When we were quite in 
the uncultivated country, the t»'o younger of 
tte brigands began to whistle and sing scraps i 


of operatic airs that from Iia Scala had found" 
their way into tlie hills. 

It was quite in vain that I protested against 
my .captivity, assuring the elder and graver of 
the four that I was a most unprofitable prize, if, 
indeed, 1 had not, as seemed probable, been 
taken by mistake for another; that I was a poor 
artist, with hardly a soudo beyond the silver 
coir . they had found in my pocket, and that no 
one -B-as able or willing to pay ransom for a 
lonely stranger like myself. The only answer I 
goi tu these appeals was a push from the butt- 
end of a e.whine, coupled with a rough com¬ 
mand to hasten my steps. Presently I had not j 
much breafli to sfiaro for such useless remou- 
straiiee, as 1 found myself, perforce, scrambling 
up steep ami stony gullies that wore probably 
the mere beds of dried-up torrents, dragging my¬ 
self painfully over rocks in whose fissures grew 
the mountain thistle aud the stunted cactus. , 

Brcatlilcss, spent, luid with bruised and bleed¬ 
ing feet, iii.v light boots proving a poor pro¬ 
tection against (he sharp stones over whicli I 
had ibr hours been forced to stimihlc as best 1 
might, I sank down on a fragment of rock, and 
declared m.v luability to go further. Tliu b.audits ■ 
tlircatcued me, struck me; hut in vaiu. 1 could 
do uo move. One of tliem at last di ow a gourd ' 
from Ills [loekct, uncorked it, and ncld it to my ! 
Ups. : 

“Drink!” he said, impatiently; “ there is but , 
a mile to Ir.avcI. Dimk! Sail (ieunaro blight you 
—do you faiieylhe good liquor poison ?” The 
coarse aud lieij brandy revived me; hut it was 
uol without a iireat deal of hustling, siiiiportiiig, 
aud pushing on tlie pari of my conductors that J 
contrived to stagger on, until we entered a narrow 
glen bet vv ecu sti'cp peaks, and suddenly luriiiiig a 
ooniei eaiiic upon a smaU plain, in which a strange i 

sccuc awaited me. A iiuiuherofruddy wateh-fiios, ! 
pcrliajis twenty, were huiiiiug with red and j 
siaokv light, and around these rceliiied, sat, or i 
moved iu a variety of more or less active employ- ; 
meiils, groups of dark forms, most, but not all, I 
of whom wore the pointed Calabrian hat so fami- l 
liar to playgoers. Here and there the glare was 
rcficclcd from the barrels of guns wliich the 
owners were cleaning or examining by the fire¬ 
light, aud before several of the fires cooking 
operations were going on, and wliolc kids, hares, 
or great pieces of half raw meat, were being 
slowly turned as they dangled on a string in 
fioiit of tlic blaze. Prom one group, larger than 
the rest, came the notes of a guitar, and of a 
deep voice singing some bravura song, such as 
the Italians of the lower class pick up like parrots 
from their occasional visits to. a theatre. And 
as the song came to a close, I distinctly hoard 
the shrill voices and laughter of women mingling 
with the mirth and applause of the men. Tliis, 
however, surprised me little, fori had heard that 
the brigands kept on friendly terms with tho 
villagers, whose relations they frequently were, 
and that the wives, sisters, and mothers of mem- ■ 
hers of the band were'constantly visiting their 
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haunts for the purpose of conveying intelligence 
*or provisions to the outlaws. 

“ There he is! Eoco, the tall signor beside the 
fire, to the left,” said one of my guides. “We 
shall see what the Lamb has to say to all tins 
poverty of yours." 

“The Lamb?” said I, half unconsciously, 
striving to recal the American’s account of the 
I celebrated freebooter who bore thatincongraous 
I name. 

I “Si! L’Agnello himself,” said the biigand, 
j thrusting me forward into the llreliglit,and doffing 
I his hat to his loader. j 

I “ Who’s that ? The Salernitan. Good. And 
I what sort of a foreign sheep have jtou there ?” 

I called out the chief, shading his eyes with his 
broad hand, and staring hard at me. “The 
I 'Englishman, the Englishman, for a gold ounce! 
j Welcome, n^ordo I” 

1 And with a grotesque moohery of courteous 
! deference the brigand leader rose to his feet and 

I took off his hat, bowing low, while t hose around 
i burst into a roar of laughter. I looked anxiously 
■ at L’Agnello, on who.se good pleasure my fate 

I I probably depended. He was evidently a great 
I dandy, lus equipment being more picturesque 
4 tie 11 ihal of his followers, for he, wore a suit 
' of green veil el, with .silrcr buttons and ein- 
I broidery, inneb tarnished, but still liuiidsome, a 
1 yellow silk sash, two gold walcties, whose chains 
‘. were festooned .across his n aisteoat, .and a lady’s 
I gold chain about bis neck. Ills stiletto and 
! pistols wore stuck in a crimson belt, and under 
i ills hat was a kerchief of a brilliant red colour, 

which waved and flajjped like the kefia of 
; a 1’o.douin Arab, setling off Ihc swarthy coni- 


Englisbman of rank and fortune, who ;had 
latdy arrived at' Portioi, and ha4 that Very 
day abmrtly left the inn where I had biseu 
staying. He was, as I remembered, smd to be 
a liberal, if not a very judiciouB connoisseur 
of art, and was of about my own height 
and age. I even recollected that he, like my^f, 
was addicted to solitary rambles, which ciroum- ' 
stance hadprohably been reported to the brigands, 
who have their spies in most places, and heijce 
in all likelihood the embush and the capture of 
the wrong man. 

I eonld not help shrinking from the awk¬ 
ward office of undeceiving the chief, whose grim 
visage grew more and more like that of a hungry 
tiger as he watched me. “ I could guess,” I said, 

“ for whom I had been mistaken; but, so far 6om 
having arrived at Portici with four post-horses, 
a fourgon, a valet, and a courier, I could assure 
my present host that I bad made my humbly 
entry in a hired calessino, with straw cushions 
and calico Immg, and drawn by a couple of j 
starved ponies. So far, too. from having lately j 
given un innkeeper a hundred and twenty Na- j 
liolcous for two old pictures, I should be happy 
to sell four or five new ones for the sumo price, I 
and was perfect ly willing to take t he portraits of 
all the members of the band, gratis, as the only i 
ransom in my power.” | 

By this time a great many of the brigands, i 
attracted by cariosity, had crowded round me, ! 
and among them was a ragged lad, who cried out i 
ill a squeaking voice, : | 

“AVliy, that’s no more the milordo in the jj 
green carriage than I am. Body of Bacchus! •; 

it's the English artist that came on Piero and li 


I ]ilcxion and grim feat urcs of the n oarer. When 
' rlie brigand oliief bad re))laced the hat wliieh he 
' liad dofl'ed in salutation, I vcutuied to ithcw mj 
! protest, declaring that I was no “ milordo,” inil an 
i i artist, and a very poor one : in a word, not wortli 
! trapping. The Lamb grinned incredulously, 
i “Basta! For what do j-ou take me, Euglish- 
i man, that you deafen mo with lies. So von .are 
; poor, then ? You, who arrived at Pori lei with a 
j carriage grand enough for llie Holy Father to 
I ride in, with trunks and imperials, courier and 
j valet, and a fourgon to carry the heavy luggage 
—a veritable train de prince!” 

I This last spccob, spoken with an air of the 
! profoundcst conviction, and in bad French, eked 
i out bore and there by a word of Ilidian (the 
I Lamb was, as 1 afterwards heard, not a little 
j proud of his abilities as a linguist), sorely puzzled 
me. I could not doubt that the brigand believed 
what be said to be true. His jocular aspect was 
giving place to a gloomy frown. 

“Enough of this play!” ho said at length, 
in a more menacing vpiec. “ You see 1 know 
you. You are the Inglcsc who gave old Gcro- 
nimo Valleri, at the inn beside the Ponte Ncronc, 
i a hundred and twenty golden Napoleons for 
two old pictures the rogue had to sell 
It now flashed upon me for the first time 
that I had been mistaken for a rich young 


me as wo were eating our bread and melons by ; 
ibc well, and gave us a baioccho apiece to stop 
(pilot while be sketched us. The milordo is ' 
fill ter. nnd has red whiskers.” • | 

liidoi'd, nil inspection of my passport and , 
skelch-liook convinced the brigand leader tlmt I i 
was not ilie we.althy traveller whom he had en- j 
deavonred to ensnare. This discovery threw the i 
Ijanib into a paroxysm of dangerous fury, lie 
began by cursing my captors for “blind bats,” 
wild did not know the difference between a beg¬ 
garly spoiler of canvas and a " riooo” of the first 
(piality. They excused themselves for their 
blunder by proverbial remarks, to the effect that 
night made every bird of one colour, and that in 
the dark all cals were black. And the hum of 
assent which rose from the .crowd proved that 
the brigands exonerated their comrades of all ! 
blame. Then the Lamb turned his flaming eyes 
on me, and, with a volley of choice Neapolitan 
abuse, declared that I should pay for both. 

I reiterated the assurance that I was poor, 
and had no relative to whom I could apply for 
the price of my freedom. 

“Per Ercole! but we will see fb that,” thun¬ 
dered the ruffian; “ if youicannot pay in silver 
you shall in skin. Strip off his shoes and warm 
liis feet, my children; when they are roasted, 
this pert bird will sing a difi'erent song.” 
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I InstantJj-1 was seized by several stroi^ hands, 

I I was thrown down, and very lightly bound with 
I cords and thongs, drawn savagely around wy 
j wnsts and ankles, iot it had often jiappened that 
i 8 tortured prisoner had done mischief among the 
i tormentors. Then my hoots and stockings were 
i tom away piecemeal, and 1 was Ihinst forward 
i until the hare. soles of my feet were close to the 
I glowing pi embers of the great fire. I iras 
I chilled with the bleak mountain air and with 
I fAtigue, and for the first few moments the heal 
was not disagreeable, hut presently it became 
inconvenient. 1 bore it silently. The discomfort 
deepened into ,pain, tlic pain into agony, and I 
groaned, and tried io crawl away. A robber took 
me by the shoulders, aud thrust me back again 
as if I had been a log; my scorched feet eauic in 
contact with the hot embers, and I could not 
sujiprcss a scream, which was niorked by a roar 
of laughter from the unfeeling sayagt"-. 
ij “The roast meat will be burned,” said one 
1 wag, and the joke elicited fresh mirth. A woman 
or two certainly did say “ povermo,” as 1 writhed 
and moaned, but no one ofi'ered to relea-se me, 
and 1 began to fear that T should be maimed for 
life. The fierceness of the )iam drove oven ihat 
thought from my mind, confinevod idl sense ol' 
pride, resentment, and pindcnee, aud J .shrieked 
wildly aud incessantly, sometimes beseeching 
the hai-d-hearted barbaiaaiis to have pity; some¬ 
times taunting and cursing fiicni, in the timilic 
i hope that I might provoke some more irascible 
j brute tliaii the rest into ending my sufferings bv 
I a shot or a stab. Then nature was ntlerly spent, 
aud I I'aiiitcil. 

Wheu I recovered my senses I was hiiig 
in a wretched hut, on a heap of straw. On a 
broken wine-cask at some distance sal a grej - 
haired old crone, busy with one of those clas.Mc 
I sniiidlos which the Italian pcasiint women liaie 
I used from the days of Etniscan ciiilisation. h’or 
i a time my senses wore so dulled that J could rc- 
j member iiothiug; and, though 1 sawthal it was 
I morning, and felt the air chilly, 1 did not try to 
! realise how 1 came into my iirescut position. At 
j last a sharp shooting pain in my feet reoallcd my 
I rocollcotiou of bygone sufi'criug, aud J groaned, 

1 and tried to rise, but failed. The old woman 
I turned her head, aud bade me lie still, as if I bad 
I been u froward child, then came forward to un- 
w'ind some yards of coarse liiieii in which my 
I injured feet were wrapped, aud proceeded to 
! dress the scorched skiu alresli with some wou- 
I dortidly sootliing uiiguciit. 

Tills old woman had, 1 smspcct, saved my life, 
j She alone had had compas.sioii upon me as 1 
{ lay insensible. The motive of this was very 
carious. Neapolitans of her class have little or 
no idea of philanthropy in theory or in jiracticc, 
and it seldom enters into any one’s head t« pity 
I the distress nof those who are not akin to them 
in blood, or bound by friendship. But old 
Caterina had, it a^ipcars, been the mother of 
two sons, members of the gang, who Innl been 
hanged at Naples several years since, and, to 


the youngest and best beloved of these, I, in 
his mother’s opinion, bore a si.rong resembhiiieo; . 
This lucky likeness had indnqeti llm old woman 
to undertake tlie cure of tlie lonely stranger. 
Thus she had coaxed some of the men to carry 
me to her hut—a goatherd’s descried hovel 
—had laid me on a heap of straw beucatli a 
tattered blanket, aiiu had rubbed my blistered 
feet with an ointment which she declared to be 
infallible, and which would enable me to “ diuico , 
the Tarantella” in a month at latest. 

But 1 was not yet safe. The Lamb, tbougli . 
convinced that 1 was not the traveller in whoso 
stead I had boon captured, was determined that 
1 should not get off soot free, 

“ He has fixed your ransom at eighteen thou¬ 
sand ducal s. The milordo would have had to , 
pay tilty lliousaiid,” said my protectress; ■’ and 1 
he will have the money. He gets money from , 
all, even from begging friars and v ini-dressers, j 
Only last week ho cut oil' the cars of a rieli , 
jeweller, first oue, then the other, aud scut them , 
to his eliildrcii in Salerno. The ransom was iiani, ' 
but had it not heoii, L’Agiiello would have ' 
elio]ipcd off every finger of the prisoner's hands ; 
joint by joiiit. 'I'hal's bow* he serves the iieli. ' 
.\s for those who are not rich, he first loaas , 
their feet and then stabs ihem with lihs ililelto | 
—he docs not wiisle mneh trouble on tliei'i; 
so, child, you hail belter Iliiiik of some velnlion 
who wonli! pay down the iiioney to sec you alive : 
again.'’ ■ 

Later in llie day I received a visit I'ro.ii liie, , 
111 igand chief, who spoke siilisl aid lally as follow -. ‘ 
Everybody kiievv- Ihat all lugicsi were vveallliy . 
folks, ami, if 1 were not able to pay, probablv I | 
had kith and km who would buy my .safety. , 
I'luling that lesoiirce, were there not. eiuisnU 
and ambassadors of Inghilleria who might, ' 
could, would, mill should I'orward the iieccssar., j 
cash to save the life of a British siibjcel't To ! 
faciiilato matters, lie, L’Agiiello,would gaVe mo ; 
two weeks’grace, and would lower the iei„i.s 1 
to fourteen tlioiisaud ducats; bid, sooner tlian ' 
lake a maravedi less, he would eaiisc iny head i 
to he cut off and forwarded as a present to ; 
the Syiidio of Portici, as he had done, four ; 
years since, in the ca.se of Tommaso Potti, the i 
vintner. ' | 

Thus spoke the Lamb, not augriiyg but with a 
kind of good-huiiioiu'cd ferocity, and in the 
course of the afternoon a number of the robbers 
sauntered into the but, and one and all ndvised 
me in all seriousness to comply with their leader’s | 
recommendation. Home of them—of the younger j 
men especially—did not appear to be wholly w'ltli- ; 
out eoinjiassiou for niy wretched state, since my 
injured feet were very painful, and 1 could not 
stand .as yet, and they pattcil me on the back 
with lougli kindness, aud bade mo fear no¬ 
thing, as X should be well used ampng them. 
But one and all agreed that tinloss I obtaiiiod 
the sum demanded, it would go very liard with 
mo. 

“ The Lamb,” said oue tall youngster, who had . 
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11 been a boatman at Palcntio, and’was 'Vei'y jjrond 
of tbo five or sis. English words that he had 
' I picked up when plying among the foreign slxip* 
: ] ping—" the Lamb was oat of temper yesterday, 
for three of his traps have eaaght no mice. 
There was the Cardinal, for whom nine of ns 
watched for a week on the Sorrento ro^, a prince 
of the Church, whose ransom would have made 
us all as rich as Jews, to say notliing of the abso- 
,, lutioii iie could have given us while wo had him 
fast, ll'cll, ho slipped through our lingTO, and 
so did the Notary of Salerno, old Signor Tiiazi, 
who is wealthy enough to eat off gold and drink 
lacriuia every day if he were not a skiiilliut, and 
so did t he inilordo of the green Cijfi'iage. The 
] Lamb is not often so hasty as jon found him, but 
ho is a man of his w ord, and, ,per Demonio, you 
iiad bol f or recal yoursoll to i he ineiuory of sueh of 
jour friends as Imve the plumpest puiscsaudtlie 
soft est lioarts.” 

Excellent counsel, no doubi, hut, like uiucli 
other .ailvioe of the same sort, caiiei given tlirui 
followed. There n.asno one to nhoin J coidd 
t urn for help in 1 his sore str.aii. The sum de- 
i.nuulcd was a laigc one, above two thousand 
r'o'uikof Ensflish money, nnd I could .as soon 
1 . 1 'i ii'i! .'d liic National Debt as have raised 

111- I ■ of ii from any resources of my own. 
liieh friends wore no more iileulitul w ilh me 
than they generally are witli .i niaii wJio is at 
once poor and self-willed, am! I had no liting 
re.lalioti who either eoiild or would pay niy ran¬ 
som. The only hope, and lluit a desperate otie, 
seemed 10 ho that of an a])pkcatiou to the Bri- 
1 sh Embassy at N . ’e •. .•md I knew too much of 

■ routino HI eveie; i n n this. Time was 
life III me, .a i i ,o. long heioro a diy 
odiciid reply should he lulnrned to my lelter, i 
sliouUl he jiast all power of diiilomalic succour. 
.tUireover, it was not iuiprohabie that iny apjieal 
would be treajod as a hoax (>r an impertinence; 
iherc was “no preecdcni’' I'or such a solecism as 

cnrres)ioudcncebelwecn a prisoner ofIj’Agucllo 
an J t he Envoy ol Her Brrt.mnic IJajcsty to the 
Court of the Two Sicilies. 

lu this emorgoucy 1 hcthor.ghl. me of the 
stranger, the English engineer with whom I liad 
, been oonvensing immediately before, my eaptuio 
by the brigands. He liad professed his desire to 
, render nio a service, should real need of assist- 
' mice arise, aud I might as well take luui at hi.s 
word. Of course I w-as not! so .ibsnvd as to 
dream that a salaiied professional man eonld 
iuruish the considerable sum that the bandit 
li-.ider reiiuircd as the price of my liberly, but 1 
ihouglit that if my new- aciimaiutauce were 
to press my ease on the notice of the offioials at 

■ the embassy, I should have a better chance of a 
, hearing. With this idea 1 penned a short letter, 

addressed acoorduig to the direction tliat had 
; been given me by the mysterious S. D., imd a 
^ young brigand undertook to carry this missive to 
: the nearest lowland village, whence it would be 
' conveyed to Naples tlu-ough the customary 
channel of the post. 


Day after day went by, and py feet were so 
fai' healed, tlianks to the ointnwnt and ohqwcd 
loaves whioh old Catarina dmly applied to .them, 
that 1 could hobble about the camp, which 1 was 
allowed to do pretty freely, for 1 was by far too 
lame to escape over the rugged and stony oomitry 
that lay betw eeu me aud safety. I was not ill 
treated; a shai-e of the polenta and meat was 
always assigned me, even when, as sometimes 
occurred, tliere was a scarcity of food in tlic 
bivouac, aud 1 was always offered wine mid cigars' 
when I drew near one of the fires around which 
the wild gronjis sat after sunset. 1 liad liccu 
appointed portrait-painter in ordinary to the 
baud, and niilian after ruffian jostled aud sqiuih- 
bled with hks oompecis for the prior right to have 
ins villanous features transferred to the blank 
leaves of my skelch-book. A strange set they 
were, so ignorant, so shrewd, so lively in tlicir 
hoiir.s of good liumour, that they were less like 
criniiiials tlian some savage tribe at war vWtb 
soeietj. Thcie -.verc two or three improvisalori 
among them, and scvianl whoeoiilJ .sing to their 
own aocoinpmiimcut on thcguil;ir, and the mirth 
aud inerryiiiaking wore loud aud umeslrahied 
iiroiunl tbaw.-itch-ffrcs at night. 

TIic robbers were by no means isoUtrd from 
the .sjiupalliic-s of the rest of tlic comiiinnity. 
'J’liey were on very good terms with most of the 
V ilhigors in tin: iiiouiit.aiu glens around them, at 
wliosc ieitsta and lairs ihey showed themselves 
ojieii!}, mnl from vvlioui ihcj received information 
and provisions. Imleoil, many of them holougcd 
to tlic dislric!,, and w cie akin to the rural magis- 
uates and tlie very police wiio shoidd liave 
Imitlcd them down, and this, iierhaps, explains 
ihc fuel that the carabinieri never seemed able 
1,0 iliseover ihe fastnesses where the maranders 
lurked, well known as they were to hundreds of 
so-c.Ule.d honest, people. 

Tlic brigands were not idle. Erequeut ckpe- 
ditioHS were undertaken with v.'uyiug succe.ss, 
but uo prisoner was brouglit up inlo the hills 
■iluriiig my f,l ay, though more than one carriage 
was stopped, and its occupants plundered. On 
one occasion onlv was there any collision with 
I lie gendarmes, and on that the detachment 
came back sullen mid discomiitod, with the loss 
of two of Iheir uninbcr, who liad been wounded 
luid taken This misforiuue did not tend to make 
I he Lamb more amiaWc. He gmllly intimated 
to his followers that they must iircparo to set 
out for another lurUiig-plaoe, since their unlucky 
comrailes, iii spite of the tremendous oaths by 
w hieti the banditti are bound to keep tlic secret 
of their compaiiioiis’ rclreal, would probably be 
tempted by promises of pardon to reveal all they 
knew. Aud it was just possible that the autho¬ 
rities would take uctiv c measures to destroy the 
wasps, when oiioc certain where their nest was 
to be found. Hndex these cirjuinstanoes, the 
Lamb notified to me that he must eurtail iiiy 
lease of life by two days,laud that it in twouty- 
four hours my raiisoui did not arrive, he should 
§imiihfy inattcrs by cutting my throat. Nor j 
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ooold there be much doubt that be Trould keep | 
his word. , ‘ ^ 

Life is dear to us aB, and it was with a heavy 
heart that I prepared to die. But I had no-j 
liope. I even despis^ Tuyselt forihe ■weakness ■ 
which had made me attach the slighteet faith to 
the professions d ■€. D. Why, after all, Should 
1 expect a casual acquaintance like the engineer 
to trouble himself regarding me? “Nothing for 
nothing,” thought I, “is the rule of the -world. 

Tt* matters little. Even poor little Lucy will 

soon forget me, and- ” 

"Ho! Englishman, your skin is safe this 
time,” said L’Agnello, breaking in on my 
gloomy meditations, and jingling a heavy bag 
of gold, as he grinned encouragingly at me. 
“Your i-ansom is paid, and the priest who 
brought it up the mountain will show you the 
path, and let yon ride his mule. 1 bear you no 
malice, and am just as glad as youipelf to pouch 
the cash, instead of seeing what colour your 
blood is. So be off, and keep dear of my claws 
for the future!” 

^e surprise almost stupifled me, but it was 
no delusion. The ransom had really been paid, 
and that in fuU; and a cura, with whom the 
robbers had a good understanding, was there to 
confirm the Lamb’s account. All he could say, 
however, was, that the money had been confided 
to him by an English signor, who refused to give 
! any other name than “S. D.,” .and who had 
I ridden down the valley, to return, as he believed, 

I to Naples. 

1 I did not tarry long, but before I went my 
1 watch and chain were restored to me, and Ijmse 
I 1 bestowed, as a parting keepsake, on the kindly 
j old crone whose capricious tenderness bad saved 
my life, and the brigands gave me a ciicor by 
! way of farewell as I descended the rocky path, 

! mounted on the priest’s mule. That night I 
slept at San Paolo, and by noon of the ne.vt 
j day reached Naples, and liurricd to the Via 
' Stretta. I was eager to see and lliauk my un- 
i known preserver, ignorant as 1 was of his 
I name or real rank. I found the senior part- 
I ner of the firm of Burbidge and Stjlcs in his 
j bank parlour. He pushed up his gold-rim- 
i med spectacles to the middle of his wrinkled 
forehead, as he listened to my earnest re¬ 
quest to be told to whom 1 was indebted for my 
life. 

“ ‘S. D.,’ my dear sir,” said the banker. 


“Well, the question is a Ettle out of rule, but I,, 
haire never been asked to keep silence on the 
snbjeoh I do not, therrfore, think any pro- 
feseiomal oonfidenoe will be violated in this ease 
if I say that the gentleman in question is Mr. 
Graham.” 

"Graham—George Graham?” asked I, .as the 
blood mounted to my face. ■ 

“Yes; Mr. Graham, the railway contractor. 
He met yon, I understood, not long since, 
and-but Imre he is to answer for himself.” 

. I turned, ;md there in the doorway stood the 
English engineer that I had met at Portici. 
And he was the man I had hated—Lucy’s bro¬ 
ther—and .to liim I owed my life. His un¬ 
deserved kindness, his noble generosity, smote 
me to the heart, and I dropped into a chair, 
covered my face with my hands, and burst into 
tears. 4 

“Has Burbidge been telling tarns?” said the 
new comer. “ Pray don’t distress yourself, 
Mr. Edwards, and let bygones be bygones. | 
We have had, I dare say, a fictitious idea of 
each otlicr’s character, but in future let us bo 
friends.” 

And friends we are, friends and brothers, /or 
Lucy is now my -wife, and the happiness of oall- 
ing her mine, with such of the world’s good 
report and worldly prosperity as has fallen to my 
lot, I owe, under Heaven, to the man whom 1 
long looked on as a cold egotist—George 
Graham. Uis succour of me at the hour of my 
greatest need, at a pecuuiary sacrifice which was 
no trifling one—for he was not then rich—broke 
through the cynic disbelief in human goodness 
that was gathering round my heart. Cheered l>y 
George’s counsels and example, I led a new life, ' 
applied myself assiduously to my art, and, in four 
years of toil, was able to repay the large sum 
which Graham had advanced for my rausoui. Hy 
this time I was well known as a {laintor, and in 
receipt of a fair income, and on the day of my ' 
marriage with Lucy, which took place in the 
fifth jetir of my probation, George Graham, 
grown a wealthy man, insisted on settling ten 
thousand pounds ou his sister and her bus- 1 
band. 


Now ready, and to be bad at all the Librorius, 
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I CHAPTER V. 

I I Passing over a few days, we find our Polly 
i my-Lamb no longer a solitary little maiden, 
I hut under the affectionate and rather inercing 
I eye of Aunty SerocOld—no relation in the world, 
I hut what, I am sony to say, is often infinitely 

better—an old friend, and also a schoolfellow of 
I good Mrs. Hnmpage, deceased. 

This lady who, though the suns of fivc-and- 
forty summers had ripened her fair check, was 
yet unchosen as a bride, had passed the later 
years of her life abroad. The death of her 
j mother, in Holland, had occasioned her return to 
! hcrownland; and, at the request of the oriihancd 
! heiress, she had taken up her temporary abode 
j in Jetniyn-street, aud there did her utmost to 
I elicev and comfort the lonely little girl. 

[In the lowest possible tone, let us uhisper to 
j the reader that Aunty Serocohl, who was by 
I nature of a lively and social tuni, found it some- 
i I times a little, oven not a little, dull. No power 
j or persuasion on earth, however, could have 
I prevailed with her to say so. The pair s.aw no 
] company, and, now, even Sir James Pulhill, 

1 deeply mortified at the failure of his redoubled 
j lioulcnant, had discontinued his visits.] 

In the mean time, it had been ascortamed 
th.at the band of Black-Thumbs, far from break- 
I ing up, were more active aud united than ever. 

1 That excellent brotheihood celebrated their 
; leader’s recent successful exploit by slopping 
the carriage of the Lord Mayor himself, as lhat 
j dignitary, attended by three footmen and a 
! couple of armed retainers, was returning from 
;i a performance at Sadler’s Wells. Not a groat 
! did they le<ave on I he persona of any one of the 
! i patty; but the greatest audacity was perpetrated 
I by Lobd Lob himself, who took off the enraged 
] magistrate’s wig aud chain of office, and rode 
i off, decorated with both! this imhcard-of 
i atrocity provoked the Common Council to such 
; a degree as to induce the offer of an immense 
I reward j and it seemed that Lord Lob, the fcar- 
' less, deemed it no unwise proceeding to relieve 
1 the metropolis for a few mouths of his presence, 
i -At all events, his daring and skilful hand was no 


longer recognisable in the daily recurring records 
of Loudon crime. And Urns matters stood on 
the morning on which we re-visit the house of 
the Three Elms. 

“Do you prefer sitting in the window. Aunt 
Serocohl?’’ asked Bolly-my-Lamb. “Will you 
not be more comfortable hcref’i anungiiig a 
tempting eusbioiied chair near the fire. 

“ My clear, who are jour opposite neighboui-s, j 
do you know ?’’ was the rejoinder. l 

“ AMra. Ascroft, I believe, ma’am,” said the j 
young lady, quietly. I 

“ Tliat’s one of them, dear. Who else ?” j 

“ Oh! Captain Broxlcy.” ' j 

“The big man, lhat ahvavs quarrels with bis 
obairmeu. Yes. Well?” 

“ 1 beg your pardon ?” 

“Who else, dear? Go on,” said Mistress 
Scrocold, her eyes fixed ui]on the bouse. 

“ All! yes—a Mrs.-” i 

“ Stuff, Tolly! Oiico for all, who is that pretty j 
young gcullcmau, always laakiug believe to draw, i 
in the iniddli! window, .but always looking— 

looking- ’’ 

“ At I/on, aunt ?” 

“ Well, it’s certainly vciw odd,” said Aunt ; 
Seroaild, with a lieeommg embarrassmenl. “ It " j 
uuqucstion.ably « odd. 1 wish he wouldn’t, you 
know. Ah ! there he. is! It was, I think, on the 
second day after my arrival, that I happened to 
be standing at the window, when a young person ! 
—a remarkably handsome young man—suddenly 
appeared m the window of the opposite house, i 
Our eyes met. Hi.s fell—he withdrew. A few 
miuulcs later, 1 chanced a.gain to aiipro-aoh the i 
window—again he was before me—again his 
e-yes fell, aud, witli an air of diffidence, shall I 
call it?—once more he precipitately retired. 
These little encounters hare been of frequent, 
oocun'cncc, my dear. If he secs but the flutter 
of iny dress, in a second be is at_ his post, but 
only to desert it ag.ain, with an expression of ' 
mingled dcl'ercnce aud (ranily would whisper) 
admiration, which, T must confess, have not been I 
wholly without their effect on my mind. I ; 
thought at first it might bo !/o/i .'” | 

“Dear me, aunt! why should /on imagine j 
lhat?” asked Polly the iimoejnt. , 

“ I’ll tell you why 1 knew it was not,” relurfled i 

the eider spinster. “ You happened to come to 
the window ouoc, during one of these singular 
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iiiterWemi. In a second tbc j'ouns man's foee 
changed ia its whole expression. He ooSonred 
scarlet, and stole nirt^ as tluw^eaiigiit in some 
fact, to tl» tendo: ipaeitf of wHeh Ids heart 
bore testimony." 

“ But, really, aunty," returned Polly, blusUing a 
little, “ I tbinfc we may find a more agreeable sub¬ 
ject to discuss than Master Arthur Haggerdorn.” 

"Arthur Haggerdorn! So, that’s his name! 
■0'hy didn’t you say so before ?” 

“Did I not, aunt P I—suppose I—foi^t— 

or —didn’t remem-^Yes —0 yes —Master 

Arthur Haggerdorn.” And thereupon the young 
lady recounted to her companion the history as 
detailed by Mrs. Asoroft, not omitting the inte¬ 
rest with winch he had inspired Ms kind landlady. 

Aliss Serooold was sensibly touched, and with 
difficulty refrained from tears. 

“The poor orphan 1’’ she exclaimed. "And, 
doubtless, now he is striving to do something for 
his daily bread. I shall never forgive myself for 
having, though involuntarily, embarrassed these 
noble efforts. He must have wasted an immen¬ 
sity of time at that window. TVe owe him some 
reparation, dear. Could we not, now,” added 
Aunt Serooold, with maidenly hesitation, “send 
him—a little ’’ 

“Money, dear aunt P He does not want it.” 

“Nor would I so far insult his noble nature 
as to offer it,” said Miss Sei ocold, warmly. “ He 
would wave it from him with disdain! No—send 
him a Ijttle note, you know. Invito Mm to tea.” 

“My dear aunt! Tea? Axe you in your 
senses P” 

“I flatter myself I am as collected as yourself, 
cliild,” returned Miss Scrocold, in a high state of 
perturbation; “nor is there anything so very ex¬ 
traordinary in my proposal. At the Hague, people 
used to come in to tea without being asked at all. 

^ I am sure ho draws beautifully. My dear mother 
was devoted to the art, and I feel I am but paying 
fitting reverence to her memory in encouraging 
its professors to the best of my power.” 

“But not necessarily by inviting thorn to tea, 
dear.” 

“Humph! But it’s no matter. Indeed, 1 
must beg your pardon lor forgetting that I am 
myself but a guest.” 

“ You are my detest, almost my only friend.” 
And PoUy-my-Lamb kissed and soothed her in a 
manner few could resist; but my aunt was hard 
to pacify, and continued to bemoan the youth’s 
hard fortune, expressing at the same time such a 
longing desire to inspect those wondrous speci¬ 
mens of art pn wMch he was so unceasingly 
employed, that Polly-my-Lamb, wearied out, 
yielded reluctant consent that a verbal message 
should be despatched to Mrs, Asoroft, intimating 
a wish to examine more closely any of those 
productions of the young artist, whose progress 
had been nhavoidably witnessed over the way. 
The young-lady reo/ineilingher conscience to this 
forward step, by regarding the mess-age as con¬ 
fined to Mrs. Aseroi't, and instructing the bearer 
accoidingly. 


To ler extreme confusion, an answer was 
returned, with Kghtnipg speed, to the effect 
that theyoBsg seatleinaii .woaH himself fulfil 
the sjraleful. dutir of leaving a few of Ms best 
diawings. 

My aunt precipitately gKded from the room, 
mor was Miss Serocold visible to mortal eyes, 
save those of her maid Hester, until near the 
hour of evening refeotion, when she rustled into 
the apartment in a gown silver-grey, which 
had not seen the light since the grand entertain¬ 
ment given at the Hague on the marrii^ of the 
Stadtholder’s nephew, and now, redolent of 
lavender, came forth to do honour to the arts— 
as repressnted by Master Haggerdorn. 

“Of course we will ask him to tea, aunt,” said 
Polly,’ reassured by remembering Mrs. Ascroft’s 
allusions to his juvenility. “ He shall have 
tamarisks and Bm-bary prunes, and you shall tell 
Mm a story.” 

So, iu due course, that is, at six o’clock, the 
expected guest appeared, proving to he a re¬ 
markably fine infant of nineteen, who, with 
groping pulse and bewildered brain, presented 
himself, portfolio in hand, and paid Ms compli¬ 
ments to the two ladies. 

Miss Serooold dexterously flung her hmidker. 
chief over the Barbary prunes, and both ladies 
welcomed their guest not the less graciously 
because Ihe traces of severe illness were still 
visible on Ills fair open face. Tho'lad’s singular 
beautj', even more striking on a closer inspec¬ 
tion, almost awed Aunt Serooold into silence: 
while Polly-my-Lamb, who, on seeing the stature 
of her guest, had resolved to be marble, found 
herself transmuted, by force of the laws of hos¬ 
pitality, into common clay. 

Agitated as he certainly was, young Hagger- 
(loni’s manner possessed all the seeming ease 
and actual grace of perfect breeding. But t he 
perpetual change of colour, the eager, anxious 
expression of the luminous eye, the tremor of 
Ms voice, bore abundant witness to the tempest 
of feeling that raged within. PoUy-my-Lamb 
felt, with considerable alai-m, that die was be- 
eoming slightly infected, and was conscious of a 
hearty desire to run away, pat her head into 
some dark corner, and, being thus, like the 
ostrich, secure from all iieril, weep fiar a quarter 
of an hour. But this bei^, for the present, 
incompatible with her duties as hostess, the 
young lady steeled herself as much as might be 
against the silent fascinations of her visitor, by 
trying to feel both wounded and ofiended by his 
presence there at all—the plea of infancy, so 
craftily urged by Ms landlady, being completely 
overrulod. Why, the impertment young man 
had absolutely a brown and curling moustache, 
so silken-soft, it is true, as to have passed (across 
the way) for one of those darker shadows which 
tedious sickness casta on many a fair free. There 
was no help, however. BearA or no lieaxd, the 
boy—that is, the youth—that is, the man—could 
not be turned emt till after tea. 

Now it was that the drawings, which proved* 
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Jto tie very maifferently.^xecuted studies of highfer- 
umnterestiitg rurallties, proved an inestimable 
relief. Never, saiely, were the early struggles 
of juvenile artist against the difficulties of pei^ 
speotive and the inexorable laws of gravitation, 
received with such cheering encouragement. A 
doAey, upon three swollen legs (fonrtii invisible), 
who had parted with hk shadow in exchange for 
the substance of a thistle as big as hk own Bead, 
provoked a world of enthasiastie comment. A 
mined fendal residence, whose toppling towers, 
rising far above a seemingly impenetrable wood, 
looked like tipsy Titans fighting in a green bog, 
restored comparative composure to the embar¬ 
rassed group. And, finally, a sea view with a 
hnge black specimen of naval arcbitecturo, 
perched on the very apex of a mighty wave 
erected expressly for the purpose, placed every¬ 
body completely at ease. 

But, as Polly-my-Lamb regained her accus¬ 
tomed calmness, sbe became onlymore and more 
deeply impressed with the singular character of 
the countenance before her. Again and again 
did she turn her eyes, almost an^y, aside. As 
often did they infallibly wander back, until every 
lineament of that face of surpassing beauty was 
I rooted in her heart and memory as though cn- 
; graven in steel. 

\ But the voice—the voice! Prom what choice 

I cabinet in Nature’s laboratory where that skilled 
I craftswoman conceals her rarer gifts, came forth 
i the sounds which, low and trktful as they were, 

1 dropped upon the ear like a murmur rather 
dreamed than heard ? Polly-my-Lamb felt her 
pulse vibrato like an accordant harpstring, and, 
longing to he angry at the liberty thus taken with 
her nervous system, sighed unwittingly when the 
music ceased, and thought her own voice sounded 
raven-like as she strove to answer. 

As for my Aunt Serocold, had the gnest pre¬ 
served anything like reasonable self-possession, 
her demeanour must haa'c astonished him not a 
little. Had those golden curls and translucent 
eyes been exchanged for the liissing snakes and 
stony gleam of a Medusa, they could scarcely 
have more effectually subdued her. Por ton 
minutes after his first appearance, she had sat 
almost like a grey petrefaction, received with 
dull bewildered apathy the youth’s respectful 
greetings, and, after muttering some half-intelli¬ 
gible sounds, became once more entranced in 
speechless wonder. We who are entrusted with 
the key of my aunt’s secret sou], perceive one 
thought alone assuming positive shape, and wan¬ 
dering ghost-like through the intellectual mist, 

I exclaiming, ''"^at upon earth can make this 
angel in love with me?" 

“^And I, zese'poor limning have bronghton 
you,’ dears madams,” went the musical voice in 
its pretty foreign-Englkh, “wiz zc feat zat you 
would sink me for an impostor.” 

“Sink you, sir!” murmured my aunt. . 

“ Sink me an impostor, when you saw my 
flgnris—sketches.” 

“ ‘ Vigorous,’ indeed, sjr,” said Miss Serocold. 


“ Zat k, my personeuj my kamans, I cannot 
draw a man, far less,” he waa^jihgto rake his 
eyes to the younger lady, changed hk 
pm-pose, and simply bowed to ike elder. “ But, 
ah! An evening red! Here k my best.” 

And he produced a smudgy landscape, generally 
monse-ooloured, but representing the god of day- 
half suffocated in a mass of red hot vapour, 
striking out frantic rays, like feelers, in every 
'direction, and wearing altogether the appearance 
of a gigantio crab, being grilled on a dullish fae. 

My aunt fanned herself involuntarily. The 
picture was warm enough, but it was nothing to 
the gaze of the painter, which dwelt searchi^ly 
upon her. 

“I wish he’d look at Polly a little!” thought 
ray aunt. “ So awkward, really 1” 

To whatever unseen power the amiable lady 
appealed, her remonstrance seemed not in¬ 
effectual. Miss Humpago requesting himvto 
draw near her tea-table, Arthur Haggerdoim 
perforce looked towards his inviter. In a second j 
ins transparent face was dyed in blushes, from i 
brow to chin. With such extreme sensibility ' 
the inexperienced PoUy was sorely troubled to I 
deal. She hardly dared address to him the most i 
ordinary expressions of courtesy, and fortunate ! 
it was for her that Miss Serocold began at thk j 
moment to exhibit manifest tokens of returning I 
life, and presently was able to converse with a I 
collecfcduess Polly-my-Lamb might envy. What i 
was still more satisfactory, the latter observed ; 
that, in proportion as Mr. Haggerdom’s attention | 
was diverted from her friend, so did that lady’s 
disposition to regain it steadily augment. | 

But now it was that gentleman’s turn to be j 
ilistraught and unintelligible.- Hk replies were i 
made at random, wide of the purpose. He ! 
contradicted my aunt in the flattest, though j 
' sweetest, manner. Ho laughed at wrong timfes. 1 
He spilled some cream on the sacred lavender, , 
and saw it not. All hk faculties were gradually 
centring in one point;—the consoiousnoss of | 
being absolutely in the immediate presence of 
the little idol whose sweet face ha^ ho fondly 
believed, had power to draw back Ids fleeting i 
spirit from the very portals of the grave. He i 
knew perfectly well that he was losing self- ■ 
possession, and yielding more and more to an i 
insane desire to lie down by that footstool on 
which one of Polly’s little diamond shoe-buokles 
was at that moment glistening, to gaze unreproved 
upon the bright young face, and listen for the j 
rare words she dropped like jewels on Ids car. ' 1 

So long as Miss Sorocold’s remarks obtained j 
the slightest notice from him to whom they 
were addressed, Polly-my-Lamb was compara- j 
lively oomlbrlable; but when it became evident I 
that the fire of her ally was wholly ineffective, 
and that the vkitor was becoming more and j 
more unconscious of every objeJt but herself, . 
the poor child grew anxious and confused, ! 
blushed, talked nonsense, and, at teigth, finding ' 
the position intolerable, rose mid expressed her ! 
iulcution of retiring to her room, and committing 11 
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ij thoir guest to tlie care of her aunt for the 
i| remainder pf the eviMung. 

1 1 Polly had ejsjicofced an ^«ct some sort from 
-' I this forced itove, hat nothing so violent as it did 
• j produce. The young man turned deadly nddte, 
’■ like one stricken ■with a sudden terror. The 
I quickened throbbing of his heart ■was painfully 
visible. "Weakened by recent illness, and with 
a nervons ^stean wrought to the extreme point 
of scnsihility, it seemed as if hut a slight shook 
; W8& necessary to reduce him to a condition as 

I . pitiable as that from which he had so recently 
j emerged. But there was no help for it. Tlie 
I very violence of his emotion only suggested more 
I clearly to Polly the desirability of at onoc hand- 
I ing over her susoeptible love-patient to calmer 
i care. Could there be a filter doctress lhau Miss 
I Seroeold f Polly-my-Lamb gave him one pleasant 
smile, and vanished. 

“Dear girl! how thoughtful of her!” was 
Miss Serocold’s reflection. “Now, my young 
friend, you may speak freely, as I know well 
enough you have been dying to do.” 

The words had scarcely framed themselves iu 
fier thought, when Arthur Ilaggcrdom was at 
her feet: kissing her hands, calling her his 
hope, his blessing, his guardian angel, imploring 
her pity, heaping epithet on epithet, such as 
nothing but idolatrous aflection could suggest. 

Miss Seroeold, not absolutely taken by sur¬ 
prise, was startled at the vehemence of the young 
: lover. She drew her hand coyly away. 

“ This sudden passion, sir- ” 

■ “ Sudden! It is twenty-four, forty years of 
growing!” 

(“ How did ho guess my age P” thought my 
aunt.) 

“A sousand years it has lived, in zesc six 
weeks,” continued the suitor. “ ‘ Passion,’ saidst 
you? It is madness. It is Km.' Itelljoul 
sail die if you withdraw zis face, which has killed 
cverj-sing else in ze world!” 

:! " Compose yourself, I entreat yon, sir; I have 

I' not said that 1 intended to withdraw it,” said my 
ji auut, gently. "Pray be calm. This excessive 
Ij agitation may be injurious. It is somewhat 
'' embarrassing—I—I am inclined to wish my niece 
I had not left us!” 

j “ 1 also, wiz all my heart,” cried the young 
j gentleman. “Becal her, I beseech you, best 
i madam.” 

j " I wUl endeavour to do so, since you dcsii'C 
I it, sir,” said my aunt, rather sliflly. 
j “ Desire it ? O, my best madam, you guessed 
! my secret well. You found what was ze matter 
I wiz me, and, your tender heart provided zc’s 
I comfort. To-morrow I from London certainly 
go.” 

“To-morrow!” , 

“Surely, to-morrow. Why stayP I have 
looked on my angel. I liave heard lier voice. I 
ha\ e her fingers fell. 1 am ready now to die.” 

Miss Seroeold felt iuolifted to suggest that au 
hicreased disposition to live might ho a more 
legitimate result of those sucoesscs. All she 


said "was: " Yon really leave London to-mor- 
rowf” . ‘ 

" And ^0 England, beirt lady.^ • 

“Permit me then to ask yda^’ said the lady, 

“ might it not have been bettor to iKSStpene these 
singular deelaraSous till your return f” 

"I return never,” replied the lovpr, emplia- 
iically. 

" I do not think I quite understand you, Mr. 
Haggerdorn. Are you evincing a beeombg con¬ 
sideration for the feelings of—<rf others, in ex- i 
pressing your own, thus strongly, nnder tlie , 
ciroumstanees you mention P What if you had 
obtained an even more explicit assurance that 

your overtures, might be acceptable-” 

“ My dear lady! Acceptable P Is zis tlicn 

possible ? But no—no- “ 

■“ No, by all means, if you prefer it, sir,” said 
my aunt, turning her head aside, a little co- 
quetUshly. 

“ Yon will drive me mad wiz joy! I possessed 
one sousand terrors, I shall name them. First, 

that being both so young-” 

“ One of us might be older,” thought Miss ' 
Seroeold, gazing tenderly on the boyish face. ' 

“ A .stranger, an orphan-” 

“ Such are commended to our oh—charily,” 
sobbed my aunt. 

“ A beggar.” 

“ 1 am far from penniless.” 

“ How satisfying is that! I rejoice wiz rny ! 
lic.art to hear it.” 

“ Perhaps you do,” was the ment.al comincnl. ; 
“ In spile of all, you bid me hope ? And she, 
she will then suffer that I zee her ?” i 

“ I beg your pardon said iny aiml. 

“ She shall hear my vows 
“ Your-” 

“ Vows, excellent madam.” 

“ or what nature, may I be .allow ed- 

“ Great Heavens, niaditm ! Have 1 not said 

she is mv life, ray goddess, my-” 

“Shcr 

“ Have 1 not been pouring my gralihides to 
you, for bringing mo to gaze so near upon her 
glorious beauty ? Do I not already love you as 
niy mol her, best lady ?” 

The shook was severe. Such a castle, how- | 
ever unstable its foundations, can hardly topple 
down without occasioning a sensation of some- | 
thing having fallen about one’s ears. But the j 
absurdity of her position, should the mistake ho- i 
come apparent, flashed acrossmy aunt’s mind, and, 
as it were, lighted up the w ay of escape. She had 
iu no way committed licrsclf. Her looks and Ian- I 
guage, though intended to convey a meaning of i 
tlmir own, had somehow been caught up in the 
torrent of the young man’s passion, and home 
away in a totally difierent direction. Jly ifunt 
accepted it, with a sigh. 

“You licsitate, dear lady. Will yoli destroy 
I he hopes you raised?” asked-I he young lover, 
bcooniing greatly agitated. “Now that you 
liiivo spoken, zat is too late. Better madness; 
better dessl" His hand closed iuvolrmtariiy on 'i 
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>u Inife tliat lay beside ium ou tlie table. "Q, 
iet me lee ber 1' Let beit tell my forteae—zat is, 
fate. Jor me, r will speak neTer. To-momwr 
1 fo)m Eiiglaim for'always go, aad my same aad 
my liistory never sliall be hearden more. I shall 
pamt my bread. I sliaE sketch silently my 
limgs in a foreign shore.” (My aunt cast a 
doubtful look at the donkey, and thought of very 
I short commons indeed.) “ Only I ask to look 
, again upon her angel front. I am savage—yes, 
I am intoxicate. I drove her from ze room, 
perhaps, wiz my mad lookings. I beseech you, 
for you have a good sweet heart of woman, let her 
come and stab me wiz one word—farewell.” 

He was at her feet again, in his wild anxious 
j entreaty. Miss Seroooldwould not trust herself 
to look at him. Indeed, she could not have seen 
; 1 him if she had, the good soul’s eyes being suffused 
i j with tears of genuine compassion; but she gave 
;; his hand a gentle reassuring pressure, and, with 
i I her kerchief to her eyes, hurried from the room, 
j Polly-my-Lamb was not at aU in bed, but 
I standing, fully attirocl, at the window of her 
I apartment, gazing intently at an opposite house 
!' wliich happened to he in the occupation of one 

I Mistress Ascroft. She started round, half- 
j guiltily, as her friend entered, and became pale 
I! as death as she noticed lier agitation. 

i “What has happened, dear? Is he—has 
i! be-?” 

l| “Hetoindeed, dear,” said my aunt. “B—but 
it’s not ec—exactly—wliat wo thought. It is 
you, dear, that this siugrdar young geutleman 
. j honours with his preference. To be sure, he is 

■ I very yomig,” said Miss Seiooold, candidly. “ 1 le 

I I implores you to grant him an bitcndew. He 
! loves you.” 

"He dares?” 

I “Aud he says that in spite of your brief 
i acquabitanoe-” 

“Brief! It is noue at all,” said I’olly, im¬ 
patiently stampiug her little liigii-hcelcd slioe. 

“Don’t, dear; you may briug him up,” cried 

■ Miss Scrocold. 

' “ Up, madam !” exclaimed Polly, now really 

! i angry and flushing scarlet. “ Is he a lunatic—a 
' I housebreaker ?” 

j! “1 don’t think he is cither | but 1 do tliink he 

i I is labouring under a degree of mental excitement 
' I wliieb you, who have caused it, can alone allay. 

: i But I shordd bar o hesitated to bring his rcriuesl, 

, j had not his quitting England to-morrow reudcicd 
1 it unlikely that his presence should ever ofl'end 
\ you again. Well, 1 will dismiss him.” 

. “ Ho—he—leaves to-moiTow, aunt ?” said the 

^ young lady, sitting down. 

' “ Never to return. I could not but feel some 

i pity for one so friendless and desolate. But I 
I think yon act wisely in rejecting his entreaty. 1 
j need not tell him in what terms you did so, you 
I know. I can say you have retired to rest.” 

1 “Thank yon, Aunt Serocokl.But— 

1 but- 

i* “Mydoar?” 
j “I haven’t.” 


" Snob excuses ate permissible.” 

“Not when betteriare at band. 1 tbisk the 
request is impertiiient, anil—and iiiiqniies 
apology.” 

■ “1 will receive it.” 

"And—oh, aunt!—Lowcoafd you P” burst put 
the young kdy. 

“ilh! could‘I teJiut-?" demanded the startled 
spinster. 

“Advise me to receive declarations of—of— 
goodness-knows-wbat—attachment do you call 
it ?—from, a person to whom I have never spoken 
in my life, before this niglit ?’’ I 

“i advise!” ejaculated poor Miss Serocold. I 
“I am sure 1 never did anything of the kind. Ij 
And, besides, in justice to the young man, 1 am j 
bound to say that I do not think his hopes i 
extend beyond a few words of farewell.” 

“Oh, indeed! Thai alters the case,” said the ■ 
little lady. “ One ought not to seem ehurlisli, 
ought one? Well—0, aunt, why don’t you | 

speak ? Tell me, dear, what ought I to-” j 

“Putou? Nothing; you look charming.” | 

" I mean, ought 1 to see him, or not ?” 

“ Go down, by all means, dear,” said my aunt, i 
frankly rcoauting her previous oyiinions. “I’ou : 
camrot do less.” 

Polly-ray-Lamb, justly regarding the later 
counsel as the riper, decided on adopting it, aud 
presently-not, however, without a little tremor 
of the nerves—tripped down stair's, followed by ! 
lior friend. 

She bad assumed the most stately demeanour j 
of which her pietty hltle lithe figure was sus- i 
cepliblc; had compelled her animated mobile ii 
ieatuies into avery ili-filtiug mask of iiidiiierouce, j: 
which had iu rl more of discomfort than dignity, : 
aud ojiencd the door urth a determination to 1' 
freeze the young gentleman, with one Gorgon , | 
glance, into the condition of decorous quiescence j' 
fittest for receiving tiic iitlle speech of farewell [ ■ 
she had arriuigcd, iu dcsecudiiig the stairs, f 
Nevertheless, as they entered, her eyes iuvoliui- i. 
tarily fell. |! 

“ Why, my good gracious!” exclaimed the j' 
voice of Miss Serocokl. “ If he’s not gone 1” i, 
Polly-my-Lamb tlircw one Imixied glance ji 
round the room, then uttered a loud cry, anil, l, 
springing like a fawn towards the other side, f 
knelt liy the recumbent form of the young man. i ^ 
“He’s asleep !” was iliss Sorocokl’s first pei- i 
plexed suggestion. 1 

“iio,4ead! He’s dead! lliug! Cry! Call i 
out! Do something, aunt! O, Heaven!” i i 
Miss Serocold cbd everything proposed, aud j; 
that with considerable energy; then hastened to j| 
Polly’s side. i j 

The poor boy was lying ablest on his face. ! l 
In his fall, ho had displaced the _hein'tli-rug, a 
portion of whioli was grasped iu htf hand, while 
a dark thread of blood, proceeding from Ms lips, 
crept, like a red snake, aerois the stone, 

“ Emotion has killed him. He has broken a 
blood-vessel. 0, aunt, aimt, how eouM you ?” 
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” We waited too long- O,. it waa oraeL”, 

“Now Heaven fsigive yon," began poor, Miss 
Seiocold. 

The apartment was rapidly filliiig witb alarmed 
servants. Biepliea Goold, tbe deaf—wbo bad 
of late discarded his fried idea of oimflagration, 
and now, on the appearance of Emy agitation 
in the household, invariably made a dive across 
the street, and brought up a doctor—quickly 
followed, aocompairied by Mr. Hartshome, the 
busy little practitioner at tbe comer, wlio, though 
present at about tbe same period at twenty 
different places in the vicinity, possessed the 
carious property of always being found at home. 

The calm professional presence had its accus¬ 
tomed effect of reducing everybody to silence and 
self-possession. Hartshome lifted the white 
face—white, and seemingly impassive, as the 
stone on which it lay—and the poor boy being 
gently placed upon a mattress wliich had been 
brought in and stretched upon the floor, the 
little doctor began a closer examination. 

■ " He’s d—d—dead!” sobbed Miss Serocold. 

“ Not a bit more than you are, madam,” said 
the little doctor, rather sharply. “And, what is 
almost as satisfactory, the bleeding lias stopped 
for the present. When I have examined the 
character of the blood, 1 shall be able to prove 

I -Bless mo! that’s imluoky, first time in my 

: . life. I’ve left my speotacles behind! .I’ll not be 
gone one mhiute. Glet you all out of the room but 
two j and let those two, for their lives (or rather, 
for the patient’s), not suffer him to be moved, or 
touched, or even spoken to, till J return.” 

“ I will remain,” said Polly, quietly. 

" And I,” said my aunt. 

Presently there was a trembling of the eyelid, 
the long lashes went heavily, wearily apart, as 
though waking were unwelcome. But the first 
object that met bis view was the face of his little 
lady, a tear upon her cheek, and a whole world 
of pity in her eyes. He saw it, for a hectic 
colour rose in his cheek, aud he made a feeble 
effort to move. 

Polly remembered the doctor’s charge. She 
{ made a gesture, almost fiercely, with her hand, 
j " It you move, you dig,” she murmured. 

The boy repeated his effort, without taking 
his ejes from her fooe, and succeeded in placing 
his head about an inch nearer to Polly’s foot; 
then, as though satisfied, suffered his heavy lids 
to close again. 

" If you move hand, or foot, or tongue again, 

! we quit tbe room,” said Miss &rooold. 
j The patient lay like a stone, 

j Baric rushed the little doctor, fitting his glasses 

on his nose as he entered. After a careful cia- 
I mination of the invalid’s condition, he was 
I enabled to assure the anxious witnesses tliat all 
I danger had tof the present passed away. (Good 
j Mr. Hartshorne was not aware of the new symp¬ 
tom that had declared itself during his brief ab¬ 
sence, and, oddly enough, nobody mentioned it!) 
Extreme quiet, and perfect repose of mind, were 
BOW the chief essentials. If the bleeding riiould 


not return within the next Imlf hour, the doctqt 
hehj that there would ^ little rirtt ia remov¬ 
ing the pafent to his own tod|^g;"aad as Mr. 
Hurfehome toew Mrs, Asoroft very well, he 
would call, as he returned home, and arrange 
with the good woman as to the best mode of 
conveying him thitlier. 

Had any indifferent person taken note off Poliy- 
my-Lamb’s demeanonr, since the moment she had 
been detected by her resuscitated guest hi the act 
of weeping over him—but more e^eoially since 
that guest had been pronounced out of danger— 
she must have appeared in the light of a vciy 
unfeeling yonng person. When the doctor rc- 
appeaied,ehe withdrew to the other end of the 
apaiiment; and no sooner had he uttered the 
hopeful words, than she quitted it altogether. 

" A very self-possessed young lady,” thought 
little Mr. Hartshome, as he buzzed quietly about 
his patient, feeling half disposed to remain, and 
see that the latter received humane treatment. 

“ She offered to watch him, with all the coolness | 
of a hospital nurse, and now that she knows he’s ; 
not going absolutely to expire on her hearth-rug, | 
walks oil) I dare say, to her supper! But she’s 
an heiress, forsooth. Miss is more acoastoined ! 
to receive attentions than to expend them on the ' 
suffering. 1 hate (if you please, my dear Miss ■ 
Serocold, liold his head a little liigher) coldness 
in very young people. ‘ So young, aud so un¬ 
tender !’ as the cow said, when she mumbled the 
piue-shoots. Well, well. Thank you, my dear 
madam—the spoon—so—just a few of these 
drops before he is moved, and as many after.” 

Only oneo more did Master Haggerdom open i 
his languid eyes; and, seeing no one but my 1 
good aunt, speedily closed them again, unuoticed, 
remaining in that state until he was conveyed iu 
a sort of funeral inocossion, with Stephen Gould 
as chief mourner, to his own lodging, and placed 
in the custody of his landlady. 


CHAriEB VI. 

It was some days before the sick-diamber 
exhibited any tokens of living occupancy. The 
blinds remained half drawn, and not even the 
figure of a gliding nurse was visible. A message 
forwarded to Mr. Hartshiftno on tho day after 
the catastrophe, importing Miss Humpage’s 
desire (after “ oomplimeuts”) to be inforaicd of 
the young man’s oondition, received a decidedly 
taj-t reply: “Can’t tell her, or anybody, yet. 
I’m not a witch.” 

“Hang her ‘compliments!’” muttered the 
little doctor (who was, nevertheless, amenity 
itself to the sex in general, but had conceived 
an absolute dislike to poorPblly). “Why the 
dogs” (the doctor’s nearest approach to an exe¬ 
cration) “ doesn’t she send over to the lad’s own 
place P It’s nearer. But, no, my Indy’s fine— 
‘Let some one inquire of the medical person.’ 
Hang tho chit’s affectation! Yet, if her lapdog 
had been choking with a chicken-bone, she’d . 
have been 'down on her knees, shrieking, tearing 
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to tair. Mc^y spoils to. She was a nice It was esocassively rude—laost inooxiaderate of 
peasant little giri, was Polly-my-Lamb Humpage, her feeliogS' He should quiekjy be breaglit to a 
before she got her foutuac. /* it pride, now, sense of the fault he had been guilty of. She 
or—humph!—‘tihP But, excessive prudery is would never appear at the window again I 
almost as had. If she earee about the boy, let On the following day, Polly-my-Lamb enj^ed 
I her send, like a fraidc Christimi gentlewoman, herself particularly in her own room, examining 
and-ask for him. She’ll,get no more bulletins some lace, until past one o’clock, after which, 
from J<dm Hartshorne, Ii.K.O.S." with a slightly-accelerated pulse, she stole down 

PoUy so far -oamplifid with tbo doctor’s mental stairs. Had he waited P How would he look f 
suggestion, that she sent-over a formal message Should she be satisfied with this slight punish- 
cvery otto day, and received as formal a reply, ment, for the present, and withdraw herself more 
j “The patient, is much the same.” gradually? At all events, since she Aad come 

' But, at tlm same time, it came to jiass by some down-Why stay to reason? As if it were 

i mysterious arrangement, that no change in the within the boiuids of possibility, 0 my Polly, I 

; invalid, be it for worse or better, no faint syllables that you or any woman, under iJbe droumsteSces, 

I that he had uttered, no wish that he had con- would have come down, and not at least ascer- 

I trived to express, was for many minutes unknown taiued if be was there! Go, “like a frank 

to the tenants of number twenty-seven. Through Christian gentlewoman,” and look at the boy 

i tho same occult intervention, it became know'n whom your love, under Providence, has kept 

tliatthe invalid was rapidly regaining strength, alive. For it’s a terrible power committed to 

! Finally, by a ridiculous accident, Polly, who had your weak hand, that of wielding the entire 

haijpened to take unwonted pains with her happiness of .-inotheFs soul, and, if you use it 

I toilette that day, chanced to be standing at the childishly, no after-wisdom can redeem the fault. 

' window, when the corresponding casement Half Immbicd, she crept to the window, and 
j opposite suddenly became the frame of a little gazed forth. 

I pale-faced picture, with entreating eyes, looking The blinds were closely drawn. 

I as if it begged pardon for being yet alive, and There was a strange quiet about the whole j 

was not too sure of obtaining it. Polly neither house, which was ordinarily, it sliould be I 

! started nor ran away. Hart Mr. Hartshonic observed, of somewhat gayer aspect than its j 

j been passing at the moment, and noticed the follows, Mrs. Ascroft holding that birds and ' 

j gentle, gratulating look and jileasaiit smile with fiowers are excellent baits for lodgers, as evincing 
which she greeted the convalescent, he would gentle rural tastes in a landlady, a disposition 
I have received her back to favour on the spot. untainted by the sharp selfish fife of London. 

, My lady, however, had no idea of pampering Not a leaf or a feather was to be seen. What 
I licr young—well!—say friend. So, with a little was yet more extraordinary, PoUy, as her eyes 
I care, she taught the young gentleman to under- glanced from floor to floor, noticed witliasudilcu 
I stand that it was of no earthly use to hold a tremor that the entire front might be considered 

I perpetual vigil—that, as no discreet fisherman as closed, every sash tong shut down, and every 

I expects to snare a trout on a sunny day between blind drawn! What if he had suffered another 
I the hours of eleven and four—so no Folly was to attack, and one that had proved tsital F Ihstt ! 

be seen contemplating the smiling landscape of sie had been its proximate cause, was too fright- | 

j Jermyn-street, at any hour but the meridian. I'ul a thought, nor was there as yet any reason to ! 
j Having educated her young worshipper thus subject her oonscicnec to sach a charge. 

I far, Folly felt it inoumbentupon her as a faithful In spite of herself, a feeling of vague appre- 
; teacher, not to break faith with her pupil, hension took such hold upon her, that Folly had 
i Hence, these mid-day meetings recurred with to sit down, feeling very sick, and was presently 
the regularity of clockwork, until (so exlraor- found in that position by Miss Scrocold, wbo, 

! dinary a thing is habit!) 1 am persuaded that shocked at her ghastly face, ran to her, caught i 

cither party would have fotfeii ed dinner, rather her in her arms, and begged her to tell her w'liat i 

than foregone one moment of the allotted time, was the matter. Finding that the young lady 
W’liat passed in these nnspoken dialogues, I am would not or could not reply, my aunt bcoamo 
not in a position to state. All 1 know is, that seriously alarmed, and, ringing the bell, declared 
I Miss Humpage woke one tlay from a reverie, her intention of sending to May-Fair for Hoctor 
j with a sudden start, to find that Mr. Arthur Fettibone, the family plijsician. 

Haggerdonr was restored to perfect health, and Folly shook her head, 

I to wonder what was to be done next. “ But, my love, you mKsf see some one. Such 

j The young lady’s first feeling was one of an attack as tliis - Ha ! how lucky ! There’s 

: having lost something- She had experienced it, that good little Hartshonie just leaving Mrs. 
she ihmembered, in a nuldcr form, when, years Ascroft’s. Hie very sight of him is as good as a 
and years ago, she lost a pet goldfinoh. Then vinaigrette. I’ll wave my handkerchief. Ah, ho 
I she fait angry, and a good deal injured, that sees! Mercy! what a grave facel walks, too, 
Arthur had not devised some fit means of in- as though ,he were following the funeral of his 
forming her that he was no longer enti Jed to the last patient. There’s his knock.” 
indulgence due to a life in peril, and that ho Folly made no answer nor resistance. Her 
j ’wished the daily meetings to be disdontiuued. heart was throbbing like that of a criminal about 
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I to roceke sentcboe. She ifToe ueisS tVtMef 
‘ iutBiTtJ d the doeWe appNMh !n atteUpde to 
sene herself for vrheiew she i&igkt he hailed 
tfpon to hesf. 

The doctor eulered, witih a gait and aspect 
that completely justified Miss Serocold’s ciili- 
oism, and PoBy -tamed her white face to him in 
silence, leaving to her friend the duty of explain¬ 
ing the reason of the snmmons. 

. Aftm anhoaneing that he could discover no¬ 
thing beyond the traces of*a slight nervous 
'attack, and giving such direciious as seemed 
needful, ho iook his hat, and prepared to -with- 
dra-w. Then Polly took courage. 

“ I—I beg your pardon, Mr. Ilmtsliome, youi' 
patient, Mr.—Mr. Ilaggcrdorn, is-” 

‘•11m,’’ said the doctor. "Periiiit me oueo 
more.” (Ho felt her pulse.) ‘‘Tes. Good 
moruing.” 

“ And—the—young gentleman?” 

“ 1 beg your pardon ? Young-” 

“Miss Humiiage alludes to our ueighbour, 
Mr. Arthur Haggevdorn,” exidniucd my aunt. 

Mr. Hartshonie shopk his head. 

“Ah! Sad—sad.” 

And again he offered to retiic. 

“ You liavc just left tlic house, 1 tliiuk, .sir. 
Pray let us know.” 

“ And a melancholy house it is, ma’am,” said 
the little doctor, with a comil enanco black as 
I night. “She ’.m 11 miss him teriiblj. A kind 
I soul is Misti'oss Ascroft. She cried herself 
j almost into a fit.” 

I “Good gracious, sir! Do jou mean us to 

I niidevstand that the yioor j oimg man- " 

I “I wish jou to uudci-taiid, mj dear madam, 
I that the day to which this poor hoy has looked 
I I'jiwaid so long ami caniosi 1 y, with such singular 
I earncsincss, like n yiiisoner for freedom,” said 
' ’the little doctor, almost solemnly, “ has at length 
I aiiived. Yes, iMiss llumpago, since you omi- 
desoend to take some kind of interest in tins 
I jonng orphaned stranger, let me amiounce to 


” WV’-’W 3®u-w>l WH as ^ 'the pw 
■wm‘jmr” 

’’GoneP’ shouted tlwid^ca.' To 

QfBeiiwioh.” . ... 

“ Green—** faltMed my attat. 

widi. It's his birthday. Si is greatly 
improved in hoaitli, and vre had promises Eim, 
if all went well, a walk this hty in Green¬ 
wich Park. So, about one o’cloos (he would 
not go before), we put him into a chair j and 
now, I take it, he is gliding down the Thames, 
not the Styx, with old Joyce, my watormau, for 
Charon, and one of my steadiest nurses for com- 
liMiion, gay as any lark.” 

“But«jOu said Mrs. Asmoft was almost in a 
lit from sorrow.” 

‘•Pardon, my good lady; I might have said 
from joy. She was overcome with delight in 
witnessing the pleasure of her favourite at 
being able onoc again to breathe fresh country 
air, and wander under the waving trees. She 
misses him for the moment, as I said, hut 
looks forward to liis return home this evening 
willu-enorated strength, and is busying herself 
in pieparing a little treat to celebrate llio 
day. Good night, my ilcar young Indy,” ho con- 
tmiicd, in the gentlest tone, as he approached 
Polly, “ I sec that you have no further need of 
doctor or nurse. Am I right ?” 

Polly looked at him oiiou, blushed, hesitated, 
smiled, and frankly gare him her lillle hand. 

lie wifhdiew. 

Miss Serooold wliispcred, as she followed l.iiu 
out, “There is uolliiiig to fear?” 

“ Nothing in the woild,” said Mr. Uartshon e, 
Huielly. 


METEOllfG STOKES. 

The slafeiiicuts made by Livy, Herodotus, and 
olhers, regarding the fall of inotcorio stones from 
Bjiace to the smface of the earth, were a century 


I you that he is gone-Eh! my dear little giil— agodiscrediledbytliosewlioweiethcnconsidciTd 

I what is tills ?■’ concluded the doctor, in a very lo he llie authorities in all matters relaliiig to 
different tone, as Polly-my-Lamb sunk suddenly science; but llio publication of Cliludui’s pani- 
forward on his sliorildcr in a dead swoon. plilct, of l/,aru’s work, Dcs Pierres Tombees du 

Eagerly did be direct Miss Serooold in the Ciel, and How ard’s paper, published in the Pbi- 

applieation of restoratives, and with an almost losoplneal Tinusacl ions, led lo a more intelligent 
paternal solicitude watch their effect, till a faint consideration of the subject, aud the evidence 
colour revisited her cheek, aud the ey i lids was found to be so strong in favour of the asser- 
i (juivered with awakening life. Then he placed lion that such stones had reached our planet as 

I lier gently on a sofa, eiijchiod bileuoo for icii hardly to admit of question, 'riicrc are so many 

minutes, and, half drawing the curtains, liinicd recorded instances that it would not be possible 
to Hold a whispered colloquy with Miss Seio- to do nioic hci-o than mention the chief of 
I cold, them. 

' “Does she suffer frequently from llicso Utile On the 13th of November, 1799, molcoiic 
.iltacks?” he inquired. stones fell in such profusion that the heavens 

“Little attacks! Oh,doctor, doctor,” sobbed seemed lo be raining fire. This phondiueiion 
the lady, “how could you be so sudden?” was witnessed from points of the earth widely 

“ Snddoif!” separated. The Moravian mibsiouaries in Grcei,- 

I “Deathis suffi«iently dreadful—but, to be in- lami passed several hours inlookiug at the splon- 

I ff.niied thus abruptly-” did spectacle; and Humboldt dcsoribes the ap- 

“ Death, madam!” exclaimed the doctor, for- pearauce it presented to him in South America, 
j gclting Ids own irijunotious of sUonoc. Eor four’ hours, he says, there was not a space irr 







liesreiM efnM to tbree dsamoten of uooA 
tkrongli whirii one or mcas of these ajeteorsVes 
not coastiBiay passing, all of thran leamig a 
Inmmons trail wbioh endared for ser-en or eight 
seeonds They we also seen at Weimar, amd 
a Ji^ Mlieot, vho on that night vas at sea 
between Cape llotada and the West India Islands, 
sais "The whole heavens appeared as it illu 
minated with sty rockets, which disappeaiedonly 
bv the light of the sun aftei daybieal The 
meteors, whndiatone tune appeared as numeions 
as the stars, flew mall possible diieotions, eieept 
from the e^h” (Humboldt says thfii dntction 
was sety r^mlar fiom north to south), “and 
some of them descended porpendiculaifv over the 
vessel we were m, so that I was m constant ex 
peeUtion of their f tiling on us ” Exhibitions 
of this kind have been fiequent before and since 
One of these was so bnlhint bi reason of the 
immense numbeiof these glowing meteois whidi 
constantly tilled the air, that the people of Q tito, 
and those who dwelt m tin surrounding eonnf i v, 
imagined the volcanic mount iiii of Cutrabaio 
to be on fire, and were greatly I enified Sitnil ti 
falls were seen in Canada and a person wutmg 
fiom the Noilh Sea in 181S relited tliat the 
atmosphere surrounding them hoi id like m 
oetm on hie Equilli magnificent disjhis of 
the snno kind are leeordid which hne heou 
\ wide firm a laigcpoilionol the cuih ssnifire 
But by far the grandest exhibition of the kind 


havmg au apparent diameteh esceeAsg timt of 
Ae motm at the fulL 

Many of these meteois left long tram* of 
vaiiotts oolouied light behmd them, which m 
some eases did notdisippearfoi sevoi^ minutes 
These larger bodies, no doubt, passed thjoagh 
the eailh’s atmosphere oi tliey would not have 
become luminous but it would seem that their 
distance fiom the earth was so gieat that, com¬ 
bined vnth the velocity with which they move’d 
in then orbit, the attraction of oui planet was 
insufficient to dt iw thorn to its surface, whde, 
as regards the lessei bodies, the intensity of the 
heat generated in them bj the rapidity with 
which they tiavoised our atmosphere reduced 
them to ashes, and they onlv loiched us m the 
Immof dust as m the instance ielated by Beit 
la FeuiUCe, who sajs that a shower of sand fell 
111 the Atlantic for fifteen hows and others 
mu,lit be mentioned of i Id o kind in addition to 
those ittoidcd h\ Sitgcsbui rad Geoftioy lo 
Cidit tilt loimcrot whom tells us that a showei . 
f powdticd siilpliui itll it Brunsw ick in 1721, 
nnd the littei tint i sliowti of (leiy putiolesfell | 
it Qufsno} oiithedlhot Tauuiiv 1717 Some of 
theat lolifcs which h iie been sei u topass throiioli 
tile higliti legions of rui ntmosphcie, have boon 
f such cnoimous magnitude tint, if thei liad 
desccnlcd upon the eirth in an nubioLeii state, 
thci miisthut caised great Itoil damagt, cv(n 
d tlicii 1 jliimc wore msufliciciit to vficet flic in- 


oniecord wasobsenedin kmeiiei Slioweistf flmiliou ol the axis of the eaith Thciewas 


fitly meteois had btoii ohsentd to fill tii i 
(“1 tam day in htovembei in tw o suecet ding vcai s 
and in the following you oiith s iim day of 11 1 
month, llieiew is a repetiti ii of Hit plietiomcnon 
on a scale winch has ncvci hetnwitmsscd htf it 
Cl sinoe lyvas,’ sais iStidhCaiolniapliutii 


ut 1 1 nisi race suiiposc I lo li ivc bteu at hast I 
111 e liu 1 Ired tlions rad t ins iii yi eight, w hioh 
piss d 1 illniitwcuty fiK miksof H indolhtis ^ 
il IK bee i set 11 to j iss us at i lii„lier elevation, 

11 iinenstly extetdrag this in dimensions Pro | 
liabli it yy is t metcoi ol this kind yyhioli the 


siddenly awakened hj the m st dislrcsi, \iibliist unis dosciibt as hayiugtilleuiulndia I 
cues thac ever fell o uni eais fehiieksol lion n just piciious to the visitation ol Hie fiigUtfuI | 
rad ciiesioi mciei, 1 could hen litiii most ol epidemic spikeii tl as the Bliek Jteifh, wlueli | 
the negroes on tluee plmfilieiis amcuiituig m went In fiwauls dipopulitiug Hit woild In 
all to about six oi eight liundicd B hdi deed thiy ic_aided the till of this meteor as 
caiiiestly listening tor the cause I lit ml vfiiiil giving use lo the pestilence In they said it 
y lee ntu the dooi callin„ niv iiiuie 1 aiose eilhei gciieiited oi was leeompuuod by a foul 
anti tikiiig my swoitl, stood at the dooi At viprui wbicli poisontd the air for miles round, 
this moment 1 heard the same voice still beseech ind killed mnumeiablt pci sous 
iiig me to use, and sajing, ‘0, niv 0 )d,ttie woild Itwoul I seem that tin Cicalor of the uuiveise 
is on (lie'’ I then opened the dooi, and it is has iiovulotl a shield foi the pioteotionof his | 
ditheult to saj which ovciied mt most—Ho (iiatuies (lora evils wlueli arc not inovilah! i 
awfulness ol the scene oi the dislu ssed cues ol results ol Hit ii own wickedness oi folly We tl i ' 
the negroes Ifpwaids of one liuiidicd lay pio ut remomhti any lust race on ucoidinwluth 
stratt on the ground—some speechless, indsoiiie in ixplosion did no! take pi ice bcfoie tht 
with the bitfeiest ones, hut with their hands leiolite leiehcd the eaiHi by which it wis 
raisotl, imploring God to siye the world and blown hiimloss to pit ets sonic of the fiagmenls 
them Ihe scene was truly awlul, foi nevei iciehiiig thecirth at difloitntpoints, others,an 1 
did lain tall much thickei than Hie meteois fill these probably the liigci poitions, oontmmug 
towards the earth. Vast, wtst, noith, and south, Ihcirievolutionsthionglispaee Antxtraordinary 
it was the same” Ail ilicsc mettois seemed to instaneo of a sents ol such txjilosions was oh 
emeige fiom a pviticular pait of the heavens, served uiPranee, winch wis subsequently made 

near i brilliant globe of fire, which lomamed the subject of an in iiiii y by a commission undi y 

visible dniing the entire display similii globts, the diuctioii of M Biot Tlfe explosions weie 
many of them of immense magnitude, but pioccdid by the ippcumiceol ahnge ballof fiie ' 

.travelling with gie it velocity weic .likewise seen ovet raailv the while of Normandy Then, I 

seen, one in particular, which is desoiibod as for fivooi six minutes, they followed each other 
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I with great rapidity, and suohMoudneas that they 
' I were heard all over a circle about sixty leagues in 
;; ianicter. They appealed to come from a WUiant 
clouA An emission of a vapour resembling smoke 
■j followed each explnsioa. This was at mid-day, in 
j an ahnosi elondless sky, wd immediately after 
the tot explosion, and during the whole time 
; they lasted, an hnmeose number of aerolites fell 
1 tothegroandwithabisaing noise. Neatly three 
i thousand of these were iterwards picked up, 
the lasgest d which weighed over reventeen 
pounds. 

It is not possible to give a positive answer to 
the question: Why is the fall of an aerolite al¬ 
ways preceded by an explosion P. Generally 
there is a single explosion, but this is not in¬ 
variably the case, as w* have just mentioned one 
instance in which there was a succession. Al¬ 
most simultaneously with the report, the aerolite 
strikes the earth. Whenever this has occurred 
in the presence of a spectator, it has always been 
found that the stone was exceedingly hot. The 
mass of meteoric iron which was dug out of the 
ground at a village in the Punjaub, was almost 
too hot to be touched, though it had penetrated 
to a considerable depth in the earth, and some 
I time must have elapsed between iis fall and 
j the arrival of the officer of the district on the 
i spot. This mass was sent to the emperor, who 
j directed it to be made into a sabre, knife, and 
dagger. Heat was likewise very sensible in the 
case of the stone which foil at Ensisheim on the 
7th of November, 1'192, though it bad to Ire dog 
out of the earth from a depth of between five and 
six feet. This stone was placed in the church 
at that place by order of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, where it may still be seen; the Erench, 
who carried it off to Paris during the Revolution, 
Laving subsequently returned it to the jilace 
whence they had taken it, minus a fragment re¬ 
tained for the museum of the Jardin des Plantes. 
One tremendous explo-sion was said to have ac- 
! oompanied the fall of this meteoric stone, and the 
same was the case with that, weighing fifty-six 
pounds, which fell near Captain Tophara’s 
house in Yorkshire, descending perpendicularly 
to the earth, and burying itself in the chalk 
beneath the surface soil. I can myself vouch 
for one instance where, at the conclusion of 
the most terrific Ihunder-storm I ever witnessed, 
a tremendous explosion was accompanied by 
the fall of ,a number of fragments of an 
aerolite within a few jards of the house in 
which I was sitting. Some of these I kept in my 
possession. 

One of the objections formerly urged against 
the assertion that these meteoric stones fell from 
the atmosphere, was the fact that they were some¬ 
times found on the surface of the earth. Pallas 
describee aw immonse mass of meteoric iron he 
;i * met with on a slate mountain in Siberia, and few 
; of the thousands who have visited the British 
Museum can have failed to notice a mass of a 
similar kind lying on the floor in the mineral 
department, which, though it weighs over four¬ 


teen Inmdred pounds, is not a tithe of thfft | 
from wlrich it was 'separwted, and which is I 
still lying on the plain eff Otamba, in Buenos ■; 
Ayres. 

That these aerolites do as a rule'penetrate the 
earti), we liave now ample oriskmce; and there 
may speciid reasons why m to cases just men¬ 
tioned such enormous masses did penetrate so 
slightly. I suppose that to larger to mass of 
meteoric iron, the softer it will be when it comes 
in contact with the earth; mowover; the force 
of to collision will be affected by to height at 
which the explosion takes place. That these 
masses rejjly fell from the atmosphere, I believe 
nobody competent to speak on to subject will 
now attempt to deny; there is to indisputable 
evidence of identity of compositiem between 
them and those aerolites which have fellen in 
the presence of vritnesses. Nortore in mines 
has iron ever been discovered in a pure state, 
but only in the condition of ore. Aerolites are 
cliiefly composed of pure iron, to which are 
added in small, but slighlly varying proportions, 
nickel, cobalt, sulphur, cine, silicaj and mag¬ 
nesia. 

How far this uniformity of constitution may 
be affected, or produced by fusion in to atmo¬ 
sphere, and the probable presence of elect ricily 
drawn up with the vapours about the equator 
to descend again at the pde, we do not know 
That they become incandescent in passing 
through our atmosphere, we have seen in hnn- 
dicds of instances quite recently, and the ex¬ 
planation of this is given by the rapidity with 
which they traverse it, varying according to 
estimation, from eighteen to forty miles a second. 
The lowest of these rates would be sufficient to 
raise the temperature of the mass to a degree 
wo can hardly icjilise. This exceeding vividness 
to a certain extent accounts for the different j 
versions that are given of the apparent size of i 
the remarkable fire-ball, seen on the night of the j 
4tli of last March: the eyes of different inffi- ! 
viduals not being affected alike by strongly 
luminous objects. This most remarkable meteor | 
was visible over to greater part of England, as i 
w'cll as on the Continent. Dr. Heis, of the Royal | 
Academy of Munster, has given a complete ' 
description of it; and, as he is a professor of 
astronomy, it may be inferred that his account is 
less likely to be exaggerated thrnr that of an 
unscientific observer. He says that in a clear 
bright sky, every object near him was suddenly 
lighted up by a fire-ball, apparently about to size 
of the moon when at the fulL lie time during 
which it was visible, he estimates at from three 
to sLx seconds, the speed at.which it moved at 
forty-seven miles a second, and its aotusd dia¬ 
meter nearly fourteen hundred feet. Its bril¬ 
liancy remarkably dazzling, and its motion at¬ 
tended with a hissing noise. Thus it may be 
inferred that the professor is not far wrong in 
his estimate, that it approached within seventeen 
miles of to earth, and that Hs volume was as ’ 
enormous as he computes it. The long trail of 
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lOtigbt, the eppeerxnce of which is differently 
I described by differeat observers, was probably 
I nothing more than the ordinary effect produced 
M the retina of the eye by the passage'of a 
luminous body. 

-.yA. similar phenomenon to the preceding was 
witnessed on the 5iih of December last. The 
description given of it by many persons who 
I saw it, is that of a ball of fire of intense brii> 
lianoy, which threw such a strong light, that one 
who saw it in the country says it was equal 
to that of the moon when at the full. There 
are some disorepanoios in what has been published 
with respect to the appearance it presented. 
Apai-t from the apparent magnitude, which is 
' estimated from four times that of Jupiter to 
' about half the size of the full moon, one describes 
it as followed hy a luminous train; anotlier, that 
it scattered sparks as it went; a third, that just 
' before disappearing, it threw off several balls of a 
' red colour; and a fourth, that it vauUhed in an 
' explosion. 

’ The hypotheses which have been suggested 
to explain the origin of these wonderful phe- 

I iiomcua are various. Some thought meteoric 
stones must have been ejected from volcanoes 
on the earth; but this was very quickly dis- 

' posed of, hy showing that it was impossible, 
from the absence of any volcano from which they 
could have beeu expelled witliin many miles of 

II the place where they have fallen. Others sup- 
I posed they might have been thrown out from 
1 volcanoes in the moon; but this hypothesis was 

likewise considered to be destroyed hy the 
! objection that daring all the ages through which 
the moon has beeu observed, no visible change 
I has taken place on her suiface, though the 
ei idcnce of violent volcanic action at some long 
distant jicriod is distinct enough, if we examine 
her with a telescope. It was then su^estod tliat 
they wcie generated in the atmosphere by the 
action of electricity; but, inasmuch os the 
atinosphcie does not contain tho materials of 
which they are composed, in any shape, this 
i I hypothesis is not worth consideration. Another 
^ supposition is, that an infinite number of masses 
1 of matter, of all sizes, move round tho sun in an 
I oibit which closely approaches that of the earth 
I at the two opposite points which our planet 
I passes through in August aud November. 

I There is much that is plausible and probable 
in the idea that at least a portion of the 
lueioorio stones which reach the cai'th, are of 
lunar origin; that they may have been dis¬ 
charged from the moon ages ago; aud that they 
Irayo gradually been drawn so near the earth, 
that their orbital piotiouwas overcome, aud they 
dropped down upon its surface. But seamed and 
scarred as the moon evidently is hy ijrolonged 
volooadh action, the enormous number of frag¬ 
ments of matter which have been seen to pass 
through our atmosphere seems to disprove the 
notion that they could all have come from this 
• source; and wo are disposed to believe that the 
greater portion are the smaller fragments of a 


great planet mov^ between Mtes «n4 Jupiten 
which, having exploded, is viribly ivpresotted 
by the asteroids. Indeed, if it be nduRted 
that these roving planets moving is sucjk' «. 
centric orbits are merely tho fragments eff wliat 
was once a great whole, it would liardly te.pos¬ 
sible to dispute that the catastrophe whitA gave 
rise to them must at the same time have db- 
persed through space an innumerable quantity of 
fragments of lesser size, down even to the pw 
ticles which, from their having reached the 
surface of our globe in the form of reddish- 
coloured dust, have given rise to the oft-repeated 
reports of its having rained blood. Bat the only 
real conclusion we can arrive al, is, that wo know 
no more of the origin of meteoric stones, than 
we do of the origin of the globe on which wo 
hve. 


. FLOKIMEL. 

I. 

Thk night is qnwt, tlii- Now Year’s Eve, 

Lull'd in a trontc of snow and rime; 

For a sighing n ind, tlmt seems to grieve 
Before the path of the coming time. 

Is rather a silence than a sound,— 

Or, at mo.st, the voice of tho great profound 
Of darkness closing half-way round 
This orb of earth. And 1 who sit 
In my curtain’d study, hearkening it, 

By my study fire compaiiionlcss, 

Will send my- own voice sighing out 
From the haunted dark of an ohl distress, 

Ere yet, in the stormy swirl and shout 
Of the bells that clash from every bide, 

We kiss the lips ol tho infant Tear: 

For my heart this night is open’d wide, 

And the wind of vevac is rising theio. 

I lift the heavy eoflin-Iid 
From the sweet dead face of the sad dead Fast, • 
Where it lies all white and still amid 
'The dust which tke stealthy y-ears have cast 
On the grave.s of all things. Ah, how fast, 

In the kindling breath of love and pain. 

The Imried time grows w.irm again, 

And arises living, and speaks to ns, 

As Ste speak to it! Behold how thus 
From death to life comes Florimci, 

The light of her love and loveliness 
Just shadow’d with awful distance.—^Woll! 

If 1 saw her not with tho inner eye, 

I should feel her presence none the less 
In the quick, electrio. vital nerves,— 

In the quivering blood,— in the heart that swerves 
From its natural coarse,—she standing by. 

Once more 1 behold the face of her 
Whose actions all had the character 
Of an inexpressible charm express'd; 

Whose movements liow'd from a centre of rest, 

And whose rost was that of a swallow, rife 
With the instinct of reposing life; 

Whoso mirth had a sadness tdl the while 
It sparkled and laugh’d, and whose tydnese lay 
In ^e heaven of .ueh a crystal smile 
That you long’d to travel the«elf-8ani» way 
To the brightness of sorrow. For round h«r breath’d 
A grace like that of (he general air, 

Whioli softens the sharp extremes of things, 

Aud connects by its subtle, iuvisibls stair 
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t^e Idwert (nd M^wst. She intWreath'd 
H«r mortal oWwmiasa with so mncih light * 
Of the worid wisen, thct ai^Vs Wiogs 
Could hardly have given her greater right « 
To float in ue winito of the infinite. 

iiAd ehe came on me lihe a swift saiprise^ 
Maldng the old earth horn anew 
Out of prophetic dawn, as through 
Those Ittdd whidows the eyes 
The sottls of ns look*d forth, and kUs^d 
Suddenly, deeply, darkly: then 
Each of the other’s being guess'd 
The central thought, there l>ing blest 
Ikyond the reach of vulgar Wen. 

What need of words, which are hut 
Colours in which we poorly paint 
The eternal flame within, when ray 
Mingles with ray, and shoots direct 
Into the broad i^estial day ? 

Yet Love, grown human, must afiect 
Our brittle human speech j and I 
Sought by the weak infirmity 
Of words to prove the truth of what 
My innermost nature doubted not; 

And at those words tho vision died. 

She answer’d, not with scorn or pride, 

But rather with sorrowful ruth and awe. 

That, gazing Into the distance, ^aw 
The Yes of the heart uniatified 
By the stem, awaiting Future. So 
'Twere better that each alone should go 
Through the desolate stretch of arid sand. 

Than at ouce the bli!»sful land, 

Only to faint on the slopes, and bleed 
In Uic midst of the unpluck’d rotes. Strange 
That my eyes were blind, and could not read 
In h^8y that would so quickly range 
From bright to dim, the (‘ause of this 
Her faltering answer! For indeed,— 

As a planet out of the vast abyss 
Comes with its golden blu!»h sufiused, 

And, trembling e\er with love and fear, 
Wkbdraws itf’clf to the finei S| heie 
Of 'heaven’s interior eobla^)!^^— 

She faded, smiling, like one unu'^ed 
To earth; and as, for a little space, 

The planet renews iU f.hining grace. 

And glows on the verge of the utmost dark, 
She kindled at times (though 1 did not maik 
The changes then) with a light of life, 

Whereat I marvel I did not w cep. 

No hope! Yet ever within the strife 
Of the common world I vow’d to keep 
The thought of her as a central calm, 
Hefreebing myself with the sacied balm 
Of a passion doubly full and deep 
From the added sorrow. Ihls 1 hold,— 

That a true affection grows not cold 
Because the sun has left its sky, 

But all the night-time warms it by 
Its own immortal heat and strength, 

Being to its darkness sun and moon 
And star; and knowing that at length 
llesiie of good, whate’er says Nay, 

Fulfils itself, by some rou^h way 
Beaching its £den, though it swoon. 

But still she faded wdtb patient luck ; 

And, as in a suddenly open’d book, 

I read the peril thot lay in wait 
For the life of my life; jeud thus late 
The truth, and felt ielic\’d almost 


When 1 aeTT stand off fttna coast 

The shil|) that bpre her, aH Ite ea^ 

Set for the soft iioUan ga}e8^ ‘ 

That vibit the deBeate wore of lifSoe ^ 
From leagues (ff sunlit sea ^ond ptaae. 

—Fair blow the warm winds ovet sOa, 
And bright may the lovely cottnliy be 
Where the winter spares the myrri«4ref,—»• 
Divine for ev»; but most of all 
When bhe by its magic breaks the thrall 
That keei)S her heart trom the heart of me f 


Mouth after month pursued its coarse, 
Bringing me news which 1 perforce 
Accepted a» toxnfort, though I felt 
The spirit uf sadness lived throughout. 

And tlm«, in a wrestle of hope and doubt, 

1 saw the spring in the summer mrit, 

And the airy flush of summer pass 
Into the autumn’s heavier mass. 

October had touch’d the skies with grey, 

And the year was sad with its hastening death ; 
But the west wind breath’d a balmy breath, 
And the leaves were thick on bough and spray, 
As I bat at my window, and watch’d the day 
Wane into the grave, still afternoon, 

And heaid in a kind of waking dream 
1 ho distant brook, and the air aswoon 
In the branchy tiees. Some warning gleam 
Of the imminuit fact stinck through me when 
A leUcr, not fioin her dear pen, 

Came to me out of the weary South.— 

Oh, shaking band ! oh, clammy mouth! 

Oh, eclips’d iu a sudden fear! 

Oh, heart consumed in fiightlul drouth! 

1 daic not lead what’s wiittcn heie! 

No bordet and no seal of black, 

Yet all—all black with fatal diead! 

Oh, God, absorb nu! smite me back 
lo naught’ I lead—I lead it!— 

Dead! 

Ah, now I see in rainy light 
Of l« ns her answer growing while 
iV'ith new translucence ’ Net for her 
To feci a huhbaud’s iondness stir 
Around her heart, where Death had set 
ITi'> standard while its bloom was wet 
With dew of the April morning. She, 
fuming her face away fioiii me, 

Could bear to droop, but could not beat 
To see the husbaud’a mute despair; 

Peiha) &.to leave, bifoie she die, 

The bweet and dicadful legacy 
Of a small failing life,—a child 
Declining, piteously mild, 

To itb > oiing gi avc. Ah, bitter fate! 

Foi Love’b sake. Love domes its mate! 

Yet clcaiei than noon’s lull garishness 
Aie (he nights on which such dawns arl8% 
Aiidaweetei the gall of such distress 
Than the honey ol most felicities. 


Tho sudden New Tear bells burst in, 
Tiampling the dark with fiery diu. « 

I start, and find m;^self ouce more 
Wreck’d on the Present’s craggy shore. 

—The Year is dead, the Year is born: 

It Is the tendci time, and sweet, 

When, pinnecied ’twixt the night and morn, 
Tho Year wo grieve and the Year we greet 
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• Taucb fp£ AS tlie glo(>]», 

* And tbe dead thooi^ts aad the living meet. 
I Oh} damottr d beli^ sveep into my foom i 

Out ef the midoifht |Hti$e nod swellt 
And do net simply ring the knell 
Of Oie buried days and the buried dead} 

I •Sfit I sit with the spirit of Florimel 1 
} For 1 sit -with the sonl that lias not ded 
Forth from this soul of mine, nor -will; 
^'And as once we heard in the air overhead 
The iron tongues in the steeples tell 
That a Tear had come, a Tear had sped. 

So now,—by the heart’s deep miracle. 

Dear love! dearghostl dear memory! 
Beam of the light that does not die! 

Now, while we hear the eddying cliimfi 
Which marks the solemn season set, 

Like the sword’Sharp bridge of Mahomet, 
Betweeu the Fast and the Future time, 

Bo we not vibrate each to each ? 

I Tes. Though the senses may not reach 
I Beyond the graveyard’s barren wall, 
i And although we often grope and fall, 

I And see no opening, clear or dim, 

1 Along the liorizon’s cruel rim,— 

I Thank God that across the shoals and sands 
I Of this perilous life, which is but death. 

We feel at times nith a catching breath 
The wind that comes from the outer main— 
{ From the sea that batlies the larger lands 
j Where the soul may grow and perfect itscli* 
Having space to beat its wings, and attuiu 
To the sum of its being broad and high; 

' Not cramp’d as now on the narrow shelf 
' Of Us undevelop’d capacity. 

—All might be more than any are; 

Our natures languish, incomplete; 

* Something obtuse in this onr star 
I Shackles the spirits* winged feet: 

But a glory moves us from afar, 

And we know that we are strong and dect. 

I And I know, olt Florimel, I know 
That I can wait, and nowUo fail, 

Until from the ship that delivers me 
(Tiie ship that hoists no mortal sail) 

1 see the consl-Iine dropping low, 

And hear the hmg wind breathe and blow 
In the Tear that is and is to be. 


I HEN’S BEAK. 

I Thirtt jears ago, niy father, a half-pay 
captain, emigrated to Lower Canada. He 
bought a fann in the vicinity of Sl.anstead, 
■where he settled with a fiiiiiily of three boys 
and as many girls. There w ere too many of us 
for his means in England, whore boys often cost 
more than they are worth—and possibly this is 
sometimes true of girls. Brother Ben was 
nineteen when wo went into the hush: a brave 
boy, and a good leader for his younger brothers, 
j j apd a good protector for his sisters, who were 

I younger still. 

I I " We had a log-house, ns most settlers had 
I then, to begin with. It was quite an aristocratic 
I edifice for that region, having three large rooms, 

I while most log-houses had but two rooms, and 
j many but one. It was ceiled wilhhemlook bark, 

I smooth side towards t^e rooms, fdr wo were to | 
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spend one winter in it. "We moT?d to our • 

“ opening” the first of Mm, and, liaii'tM summer 
before -as. We were full of spirit nope. 

A new country end a new life, with au before 
you io conquer, and Uic consciousness of strengtli , 
to make the conquest, is a constant inspinttim.. 

Ben’s bear was his first winning in the .gBm8 
which he had set himself to play with the Wild 
nature of the woods. I was then ten years old, 
and that bear is the one thing that stands out 
most clearly in the dim distance of thirty years 
ago. Ben had shot the mother bear, and the 
same ball that killed her, killed one of her 
cubs; the other ho brought home ip. his bosom. 
“Poor little fellow,” he said, “he is too young 
io mourn for his mother, and I intend to be 
a mother to him.” And he kept his word. 

The small beast slept witli Ben, idways 
laying his nose over Ben’s shoulder. He grew 
apace; I used io think we could see Wm grow, 
lie was very fond of milk and butter, and he 
.tie bread aiid milk, aud mush and milk, with 
avidity. Buriiig the first winter, his was a 
iiuiiibed sort of half life. In the eaiiy spring 
he was a happy bear, going everywhere with 
his master, and only miserable if he lost sight I 
of him. He was entirely obedient io my | 
brother, and always woke him in the morning, j 
As my father w'as about to build a frame-house, ,i . 
he scut Beu to buy material of a man who 11 
had a sawmill in the next town. Tliis was 1' 
Biuiu’s first affliction, for he could not ac- || 
eonqiaiiy his master. Ben stole away from 
him, and when the hear knew that he was gone, { 
he began a search for him. He went to my . I 
brother’s bed, and, beginning at the liead, in- [ 
serted his nose under the sheets and blankets, 
and came out at the foot; then ho turned, and , 
levcrscd the jnoeess. 'This strange search he i 
would kecj) n]> by the hour, if he were not shut j' 
out of the room. He look possessiou o£ Ids u 
masfci’s clothes and oilier belongings, and used j, 
them so rouglilv, slili socking for their ownei— ' 
inseriing Idmseil into legs of trousers and sleeies ' 
of coats—that my mother locked everything in i 
a wardrobe. Notliiiig of Ben’s was left out, I 
except a' large folio Bible, which rested on the 1| 
top of the wardiohe, six or seven feet from the ][ 
floor. Up this, the bear contrived to climb, and I 
taking the Bible in a tender embrace, he eiiihd 
liimself up, and dropped to the floor with it. ' 

Jly mother attempted to take it from him, but 
for the first lime he shovfcd figlit. Many blows 
fi om t he broomstick were administered, out the 
bear held fast to the book, aud my mother came 
oft' second best from the contest. This was fatal 
to her aullionty, as we diseovored afterwards. 1 
When Ben came back, the bear’s joy knew no i 

bounds. He lost his love for the sacred volume, I 
and had no care what became of it. He showed i. 
his disrespeet for my mother by taking the butter '! 
from the tea-table and eating it before her eyes. , 

Ben gave him a drubbing for the robbery, and 
I he submitted to Ben’s ai^hority, but butter and j i 
I lioney, and sweet s of all kinds, were appropriated, i 

if Ben were not at hand to enforce good beba- | • 
viour. My mother was very unhappy, between ] , 
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W ioTO for Ben, and her fear of Brain. She 
grew miae^f afraid of the bear, and, whai was 
worse, the bear knew it She complained to 


to be resokte wira Mm. Blien can drive Mm away 
from the tsdsM, because she is not afraid of Mm.” 

“But I am afraid of Min,” said my mother, 
“and I think he will do me harm yet.” 

“ 0ive Mm a taste of a hot poker, mother, and 
rU answer for Mm afterwards.” 

“t wonld not try it tor the world,” said my 
mother. 

The bear had his own way very completely, 
till acironmstance occurred wMch resulted more 
favourably for the peace of the family than 
my mother’s mild remonstrances. We had a 
)icighbonr, a Mr. Bennett, who had a very 
lovely daughter of seventeen. Ben fell in love 
with her, as in duty bound, she being the 
prettiest girl in the New World. He had 
teen unable to get any clue to her seiiti- 
meuts towards Mm. She had spent a consider¬ 
able portion of the past year with a married 
sister in Stanstead, and Ben and the brother-in- 
law being friends, it was there my brother had 
seen her. Her coolness towards him was a great 
torment to an impulsive lover. I believe Ben 
would have served seven years merely to know 
how she regarded Mm. At last he lapsed into a 
state so nnbappy and anxious that even his bear 
could not comfort him. About this time Alice 
Bennett came home to remain, and in neighbourly 
kindness, she, and a younger sister, came to visit 
us. She had never seen Ben’s bear, and did 
not even know of its existence. Ben shut 
Bruin into his bedroom in compliment to onr 
guests, and' the afternoon passed pleasantly to 
all but the prisoner. When the time came for 
Alice and her sister to go home, my brother and 
I prepared to bear them company through the 
woods to their opening. Ben iucaunously 
opened his bedroom for Ms hat, never thinking 
of Bruin, and came running to catch us. The 
liberated bear ran after Ms master, and jumped 
for joy upon him, bugpng Mm after the manner 
of liears. Alice turned and saw Ben in the (to 
lier) terrible embrace. She shrieked as a girl 
with a good voice only can shriek, but instead 
of runni^ away, she rushed up to my brother, 
and trieoto lielp him like a brave girl, crying, 
"Dear, dear Ben, you will be killed.” 

My brother threw off the beast, and caught the 
fainting Alice to Ms glad heart, saying, “ Dear 
Alice, he is a tame bear, do not bo afraid.” 

The poor girl looked like a broken while 
lily, she was so frightened at herself and the 
bear. She could hardly realise that the bcai- 
was harmless, and she was ashamed of having 
been betrwed into snob an avowal of a tender¬ 
ness for Ben. When she recovered her wits, 
she said, “0, I’ll never come here again.” 

“Indeed yon will,” said Ben. “I’ll banish 
Bruin, or imprison Mm, or do anything you 
wish.” , 

It was surprising how clear-sighted Ben be¬ 
came regarding faults on the bears part that he 
had heretofore made light of. My mother had 


no need to eoasnlsia of stolen butter, or a high-' 
way robbejy of honey ouite way ftom tie pantry 
to the tea-table. Ben saddenty discoveted that 
his pet was a nuisaaoe. " I don’t see how yon 
have borne with Mm so long, motMa',”1ie said, in 
the most considerate manner, when he had tsiep 
a plum-puddaig from a plate in my mother's 
hands, and had made his way to the woods 
with it. » 

" I am glad you saw him take it,” said my 
mother. 

“ He must have a prison," said Ben. 

And so it came to pass that the poor bear 
was chained, M the centre of the space that bad 
been cleared- and levelled for our new house, 
with the light surveyor’s Chain used to mea¬ 
sure land. 'The bear immediately desoribed a 
circle, limited by the length of his chain, which 
he wMked over, turning a somersault always at 
one point, and only,stopping to eat, or pay 
attention to Ben, if lie-^oanie in Ms vicinity. 
Why he inaugurated thiApartioular and pe¬ 
culiar exercise I am unabf8i,_to say, but I 
have often noticed a tame boaPykeep up the 
circle and the somersault hoar after hour, and 
day after day. Ho did not tug at his chain, 
nor quarrel with it, as we poor mortals do with 
chains, but apparently acceiited it as a provision 
of Ben’s superior wisdom. This view'd the 
case, if he took it, was sure to be ahandou°d at 
bedtime, when he would inevitably break bis 
chain, to got luto his master’s betuoom. lijs 
indomitable desire to lie on the foot of Ben’S 
bed, or to hug an old vest under it, was sure^ 
to make him break away from any breakable re¬ 
straint. 'Therefore a prison was made for him. 
It was made of small logs, “ cobbed upthat 
is, the ends notebed with an axe, and the end of 
a log fitted into each notch. Tiie roof was of 
bo.ards destined for the new house, held in place 
by lieavy stones. The flist night the poor beast 
occupied liis new den, he raised the boards in 
his struggle to got out, impelled by the desire 
to seek his master. He got his head out, and 
then hong by bis neck, and so was choked to 
death. 1 shed some tears for Mm, and my 
mother rcjoioed. I think Ben was not very 
sorry. Duder other circumstances he would 
have mourned for the loss of iiis sublimely ugly 
pet; but he had a new and life-long pet in pro¬ 
spect—perhaps many other pets after that—and 
he had no need of, and no place for, a bear. 


ON THE SOUTH COAST. 

Ir I want to taste the very essence of early 
English history, I betake me to the southern 
counties of our island, and more especially to 
those parts wMoh border on the Channel. At 
Dover 1 behold the clifl's and beach where the 
great Omsar came with his Homan legions, and 
liis eagles that had glittered in the sunlight of 


eastern coiner of Kent, where Thanet juts into 
the sea, and NorthEoreland and South Foreland 
rulHe tlie waters, to the great anguish of cockney 
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. voyagsis iiks tayuU, sU is Saxon to the haok- 
bosa ; names of nlaessj names, of peopi^ bkte 
eyes (md *n<3dy cheeks, grey chttrclies with the 
moss about their atones, old Tillages with the 
lichens on their roofs. I forget that any idiea 
^ Italians ever held rnle here, and think only of 
‘'Sengist E«d Horsa at the h^ of their Norae- 
laen, or of Bowena weaTing the meshes of her 
charms round British Vortigern. In Sussex, 1 
recal the days when the Normans and the 
Anglo-Norman Hantagenets, with their mailed 
warriors «md mitred abbots, kept the Saxon 
churls in snbjeetion, andfattened on the heritage 
they had won. Here, on the sea-shore, is 
Povensey, where the Gonquercy landed on 
that memorable September day eight hundred 
years age, and, falling on the sand, filled the 
minds of bis followers with gloomy omens, 
till William Etz-Osbert, the duke’s steward, 
exclaimed that the incident was a favourable 
token, for that their leader had “embraced 
England with both his hands.” Here, to 
the eastward, is Hastings, where the invader 
made his proclamation to the English people, 
giving his reasons for claiming the crown; 
there, to the north, lies Battle, where the 
great struggle took place, and the ruins of 
the old abbey which rose in pious recogni- 
! ticlu of the victory yat remain in Ihe heart 
of their wooded hills. Westward is Lewes, 
where the rebellious barons of tlie reign of 
Henry the Third laid the foundations of English 
i liberty, asjvas set forth in these columns more 
than a year ago ;* and all about the downs, 
and the woodlands, and the long marshes, 
and the sweet grassy meadows, and the 
hills that are blown by the salt breath Of 
the sea, are many spots of historic inte¬ 
rest, where the nobles wrangled and (he 
monks and friars feasted in the far medimval 
days. 

One might learn much of “our rough island 
story” by merely travelling from town to town 
in tliis county of Sussex, visiting the ancient 
relics, and looking up the traditions. Bye 
would tell ns of the reign of Stephen, when 
William de Ypres, Earl of Kent, built Ypres 
Tower, now used as a jail; of Queen Elizabeth, 
who gave to the town church its communion 
table and its clock, both said to have been 
taken from the Spanish Armada; and of the 
attacks on the coasl. made by the i’reneh in 
1377 and 1'148. Wincbelsea, with its sand- 
choked harbour and its decayed prosperity, 
would speak mournfully of the lime when the 
waves came up to its feet, bringing with them 
the commerce of distant lands, attec having 
engulphed the old city that had been founded 
by tlie Borahs. Arundel Castle cairies us 
back to the age of Alfred, and even into the 
core of old English legendary romance, for the 

I sometime warder was no less a roan than the 

II giwit Bevis of Hampton; and yet the very 
11 same stones are eloquent of the great." war of 
I ideas” in the seventeenth century, when the 
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fottress was twice tskmi witW two inonihs—- 
first by the Boyalffits, and afterW»d»,' ^ the 
PariiameBtarians. The raimr of Pevensey-Castle, 
reposing slumbeconsly in thehr wide’tract of 
marshland, amidst the flat green ffleadtni% the, 
long meandering dykes, and the countless herds 
of skepy-eyed cattle, is a very ineru^Ktion of 
history, from the era of the Bemans, who bailt 
the outer walls, to that of the Normans, who 
reared the inner towers, and so down the grand 
expanse of our later annais to comparatively 
recent times, with many a story of war and 
festival, and woful imprisonment of kings and 
queens and princes. Along the coast, from 
Beachey Head to Selsey Biu, and for miles in¬ 
land, the soil is thickly strewn with Saxon and 
Norman antiquities; and the sight of the coast 
guardsmen, lounging about with the inseparable 
telescope under the left arm, will remind us of 
the period when a guard was needed foV some- 
tbing more than anti-smuggling purposes—viz. 
for the protection of the maritime towns and 
villages from the ravages of piratical Prench- 
men and Spaniards, i’ast these coasts, in the 
summer of 1588, sailed the Great Armada-which > 
was to make ns all vassals of his Most Catholic 
Majesty and the Pope; and many an anxious 
eye must have looked seaward from the coast 
towns and headlands at the slow passage of 
tliat portentous cloud upon the waters. More 
than two centuries earlier — in 1350 — the 
Spaniards were enoountered not far from 
Winchelsea by an English fleet under the 
command of Edward the Third in person, 
and were beaten, with the loss of fourteen • 
ships; during the progress of which action, 
gentle Philippa was staying at William de 
Eohyngtmm’s house at Udimore, trembling for 
the smety of her lord and children, the more 
so as her attendants, who had watched the 
battle from the hills, told her that the Spaniards 
had forty large ships. You can scarcely men¬ 
tion a single to-wn or village along tlie coast, 
but you find traditions of the place having 
been sacked and harried several times by 
the French and Spaniards. In 1545, a party 
of marauders belonging to the former nation 
made a descent on Seaford, with a view to 
advancing on Lewes, but were repqjsed by a 
gentleman of that town, named Sir Nicholas 
Pelham ; concerning whom wid his feat of 
arms, a punning epitaph-writer composed this 
couplet ; 

What time the French sought to have sack’t Sea- 

foord, 

This Pelham did repel *&m back aboord. 

A French army lauded at Bottingdean in 
1377. and marched over the downs towards 
Lewes, but were defeated, and obliged to take to 
their ships again. Winohelsea, B.ye, Hsjtings, 
Brighlhclmstone, and Newhasen, have all at 
various times fell the fury of these maritime 
assaults; and even as iatg as 1690, a French 
squadron caused great alarm all along the Sussex 
coast, and fired into Hastings. We who have 
inherited the traditions of ®e times of Eodaey 
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attd Nelson can liardly nnderstand oar soutli^ 
coast lying at ttio mercy of a ria*al power which 
we have tee known to be yastiy inferior to us 
at sea. Ana it is equally <iif6cutt to ptetnre 
these tranqnil ports and inland TiUiqi^s, and 
' these breadths of pastoral uplands, where the 
crops grow and ripen undistarbed, as the scene 
of clamorous battle,, rapine, and incendiarism. 
The little Tillage of Bottin^ean, for instance 
—who can fancy it in the hands of a savage 
enemy? Of A qniet places it is surely 
the quietest. The waves strike apinst the 
cavernous white cliffs, and now and then the 
south wind must come with a roar from sea; 
bat those are the only ungentle sounds it 
knows. Go there on a Sunday morning, when 
all the people are in the quamt old Norman 
church, sealed apart on a little knoll of rising 
ground, and you may think it is the very 
Sabbath of creation, such a balmy silence steeps 

1 the houses and the billowy land beyond, espe- 

i dally if it be about the harvest season, when 

1 Nature seems to hush the babbling voices of tlie 

1 spring and summer, and the winds themselves 
i ate tranquil. A drowsy place, whose dwellings 

1 have caught the ripened red of many vanished 

i summers; whose roofs are painted with the 

rusty gold of lichens that have sprung from the 
kisses of last century’s rain and sun; whose 
silvery-grey flint walls dividing field from field 
are touclied with the sunny flicker of invading 
moss. An enchanted place, yon might almost 
say, haunted for ever by harmonies of winds and 
waves, visited by delicate influences from sea 
. and land; in front a wide expanse of many- 
tinted waters, and round about long slopes 
of corn-bearing fields, across which, and up 
the high green hills, and over the fair nestling 
hollows, the chime of the church bells floated 
' this Sunday morning in undulating cadence; 

harolst calling to hamlet in that comninnity of 
, worship. Who can think of the Nrench pour- 
' ing like a tempest throngli this peaceful 
nook ?, 

, 1 But the centre of our South Coast memories 

I is certainly Hostings. We date a new epoch of 
j E^lish history from that little town. The 
great event connected with Hastings changed 
, Our destinjesas a country, modified our national 
character, revolutionised our language, founded 
our aristocratieal system, and inaugurated the 
, long era of feudality. The chivalrous pageant 
of oar medissval annals takes its start from that 
; sea side borough. When I observe the young 
; gentlemen in wide-awakes, and the young ladies 
in cavalier hats, lounging on the beach, I feel 
inclined to tell them that they are like M,adoline 
in the Eve of St. Agnes, who went to sleep “in 
lap of legends old.” They are frolicking and 
flirting hke so many infants in the lap of 
venerable mother History. Tlie younger ones, 
When they go back to school, will have a more 
vivid and personth idea of Norman W’illiara and 
Saxon Harold from having trodden tlie ground 
which felt the shock of their contending forces. 
Wonderful is the magic which lies in actual 
,_<^tact with memorable spots. Pericles is 

... .. . 

less a dream to those who have seen the ■ 
AcropoKs; and the Csssara Hwe once more to 
him who wanders teong the mins ®f Imperial 
Eome. There are parts of Hastings which, 
though undoubtedly much more ntoderti tban the 
eleventh century, are yet old enough not to 
contradict the sentiment of antfquijte. ThO 
town that existed at the time of the Conquest 
has been almost entirely swallowed up by the 
sea; but " the new town" is now in itself old— 
at least, many parts of it are. Quitting the 
more fashionable localities, and penetrating into 
the back streets, yon find yourself in a region 
of ancient houses, reared on different levels, and 
over-peering cue another, like wisen old elf-men 
playing at bo-peep; with pathways before them 
so much higher than the road, and so utterly 
unprotected by chains or posts, that, on going 
home at night, you must look out sham for your 
neck; with bits of the old town waif breaking 
in licre and there in an utterly unreasonable 
miinner; with the rums of the castle (which 
has been decaying for the last six hundred years, 
or more) on the summit of the West Hill; with 
flint-built churches, scathed by the fire of the 
French in centuries gone by, yet standing up 
bravely, large, massive, and crumbling; and 
with a background of craggy cliffs, Hke an 
impending avalanche. A rough and angry const 
has Hastings; and the sea, time after time, has 
oaten its way into the land, tearing down almost 
the whole site of the originm town, and 
defying every attempt to reoonstruqt the pier 
destroyed by a great storm in the early part 
of Elizabeth’s reign. The ruins of that pier 
may still be seen at low water, and its im¬ 
portance to the town, as forming a harbour of 
refuge for merchants and fishermen, is testified 
by a royal proclamation, bearing date the 31st 
of October, 1578, wherein we read that since 
the carrying away of the pier by the extreme 
rage and violence of the sea, “ the town is much 
decayed, the traffique of merchants thither 
forsaken, the fishing, by reason of the dangerous 
landing, but little used, the riche and wealthy 
men gone thence, and the poore men yet re¬ 
maining would gladly doc the like, if with¬ 
out otoicc of our lawes they might be else¬ 
where received, whereby our people are likely 
to perishe, and our said port likely to bo 
subverted, and become desolate, or els the 
people there by necessitie driven to commit 
great and heynous offences, to the great hin¬ 
drance of the public weale, nnlesse some 
spedie remedie be for them provided.” The 
object of the proclamation was to empower 
certain of the local gentry to collect voluntary 
subscriptions for the construction Of a new pier. 
The attempt was made, and renewed over and 
over again in Elizabeth’s and subsequent reigns;. 
but the sea was too strong for the engineers, or 
the subscriptions failed, or the eommissiouers 
embezzled the funds, or some other unlucky 
accident .occurred, and frustrated the plan. 
Thus Hastings, from having been a place of no , 
small commerce'and of some political importance i 
■(even possessing a mint ip the days of Saxon ' 
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'j, Atbclitaii), became liiUe better than a poor 
I ftsliing vilkge, till Dr. Baillic, at tlie latter'.epi 
I of last (jentury, found out tbe adva^age of its 
I wai'in eqvable air for hia consumptive paints, 

I and so turned tbe famished little towrr into a 
! fashionable watering-plaoe. 

I The 'Hastings usheinien, who, with their 

II families, number abour i three thousand per- 
ij sons, have long borne a high reputation for 

i I being excellent seamen; but at one time they 
I also possessed a eharacter of a more question- 

ii able sort. They were great smugglers, and 
‘; desperate fellows enougdi in an encounter 
.1 wiilr the revenue cutters. In very early 
,1 times they seem to have been downright 

pirates, sparing neither foreign*nor Englisii 
I; vessels, and exciting such terror that, on enter- 
; ing any port, it was usual for the aul horities 
there to hold up a hatchet, as a sign of hostility 
—a custom which is said to be continued even 
I to this day in some of our western liai bouts, 

. Eveiy now and then, a number of (hesc marauders 
; were strung u)), as an cMimpIc to the rest; but 
I they were a reckless set of men, and went tlicir 
j way all the same. At the present time they 
are a peculiar race, with a pliy.sioguomy distinct 
from that of their townfellows, attributable 
partly to tlicir often intermarrying among 
, themselves, pai'tly to their having, of old, in 
their wild raids on tbe Freuob coast, chosen 
wives among the women there. Jlany a pret ty 
bit of corsair romance, 1 doubt not, might lia\c 
been picked out of llie family recouls of these 
, men, had any been kept; stories of love and 
adventure, with the smack of the briny wind in 
them, and the. bloom of a eertain cliivalrous 
tenderness suffusing tlic reckless savagery, as 
good as ever were told of llaibary pirates or 
South Ainorican buccaniers. It is curious to 
find how the same families oontiiiiio from gene¬ 
ration to geuei ation in I he same calling, as the 
descendants of the exiled French Protestants 
arc still weaving with their old liand-looins in 
the attics of Bethnal-green luid Spifallields. 
"When, in 158G, the govermuciit of Queen Eliza- 
bolli weie preparing to defend the country from 
the aiitioipalcd descent of the Spaniards, a 
return was sent in from Hastings of tlie ships 
that could be sup))licd by that port, with the 
names of their masters and of nil the able-bodied 
' Biai'iiicis under them; and tliis document, (wliich 
is preserved in the State Paper Oflicc) contains 
a great many names tlial exist to tliis hoar 
. among the boatmen. Two of tliem I have iny- 
I self observed about the town over shop doors— 
two palronymics remarkable for their jingling 
I oddity! to wit, Bossuni and Cossuui. And 
I tills reminds mo of a good story of the said 
. names told by Leigh Huat in a letter to one of 
I ]iis daughters? and published in the Correspond¬ 
ence (1802). The writer, rcferriiig to a so- 
, journ at Hastings in his early life, says that “a 
Jlr. Bossum used to visit our landlord, or a 
. Mr. Cossum, I forgot wliieh, .ind there wm a 
shopkeeper at the entrance of the town, whose 
. name was the other of tlie two names, whichever 
\ that was; and Hastmgs had then a vile hlgh( 
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avement on oi^e side of the street, very fit to 
reak,people’s necks; and you,mast know 
there was a pianoforte in the house; and so 1 
used to thump the pianoforte to a thrffiiteaittg 
air, and sing the following words, thea^ardity 
of wlticfe has made me remember theaji: 

If the people of Hastings don't mend this vile 

street, 

I'll Bossum and Cossum, and kick all I meet. 

There was another couplet; but, having more 
souse in it I suppose, it has slipped my me¬ 
mory.” As I have already intimated; the “ vile 
street” is as “fit to break people’s necks” 
us ever; and Bossum and Cossum still iiold 
their own. May the bearers of those famous 
names increase and multiply, and may the 
shadows of their craft upon the waters never 
be less! 

I am told in the guide-books that Mr.'Banks, 
of Bleak House, Hastings, has ma^ sundry 
observations with reference to the atmosplierioal 
inlluciioes of the town and neiglibourhood, from 
which it results that “the ‘cloudy fine’ days 
number 40; the ‘cloudy,’52; the ‘flue-rain,’ 
42; and the ‘ cloudy-rain,’ 30.5; while the 
‘rainy’ days only amount to nine in the year. 
From this it is evident that the number of days 
on w liicli the invalid eaniiot get out on account 
of the weather is very few; and those on which 
he may enjoy the rays of tlie^ sun are 280. To 
these must be added 52 wbicb are dry tliougb 
overcast; hence there are 332 days on which a 
l>erson may enjoy a walk.” I have no doubt 
this calculation is perfectly correct; yet I cannot, 
lielp cairing to mind a day which must have' 
been one of tliose exceptional nine—a day of 
perpetual, of inveterate, rain—a day when the 
air seemed made of rain, and the house fronts 
were soaked and blotchy, and the very sea looked 
wet «ith a wetness not its own. I had dropped 
' down on Hastings for a few hours, and, having 
no lodgings to go to, and not a soul in the place 
tliat I could call on, was obliged to divide my 
time hetwcou a bar-parlour and forlorn peram¬ 
bulations through the sloppy streets. I glanced 
from time to tnue out of the said bar-parlour 
windows, and tried to draw hopeful anguries 
from the scud of the clouds ; but it rainnd with a 
gloomy pertinacity. I sallied fortli, and looked at 
thcoldcinu'clies and the old houses; and it rained. 

1 returned to shelter and to speculation on the 
skyey portents; and it rained. 1 effected a 
sortie towards the castle walls, and saw a high 
hill, and a grim oiroumvallation on the lop, and 
a leaden sky on the top of that; and the rain. 
Once more 1 beat back to quarters, and in savage 
mood heaped sundry maledictions on all con¬ 
nected with Hastings, from the time of William 
the Conqueror downwards; with special and 
intcnsilicd application to certain cooks and 
waiters who had still further embittered my fate 
by serving me with an execrable dinner. And 
it rained. In short, it vres jnst such a day as 
that which Mr. Longfellmv describes in some 
dismal versos, when “it rained, and the wind 
was never weary;” though I was very soon 
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veary of seeing the one and l^arii^ the other. 
HaBtinga iras assuredly ia ooe of those te of 
ill-temper in which, it seems, she only Kid«3|es 
nine times in the eoatse df esoh revolving 
jpear. - , • 

But site is a beauty for d 'dmt, and none the 
less so for being in a Mt now and then, as it is 
the lofty priviiege of Beauties to be. She has 
the mingled charms of sea-side and woody inland 
—of beach and cUff, of rock and glen, of field 
and 'grove, of hill smd dale. Ancient castles and 
churches, miined abbeys, dismantled priories, 
and vaoertible ancestral seats, sprinkle the sur¬ 
rounding land, and make it teem with ever-living 
interest. A submarine forest, overwhelmed for 
ceirturics, lies off the beach, the trees just 
visible at low water, and nuts and branches from 
some of them lying on the sands when the tide 
is out. Caves of sandstone, supported on pillars, 
wind through the cliffs. A score of lovely spots 
with pretty or quaint names—Lovers’ Seat, 
Dripping Well, Tairlight Glen, the Old Hoar, 
&o.—lie round about the tou-u; and Lovers’ 
Seat has a story attached to it, which is a good 
story, whether true or false, and it is generally- 
held to he true. The heroine was a Miss Boys, 
of Eye, who was beloved by the gallant Captain 
Lamb, of the revenue cutter Stag. The old 
Boys (or, to speak more correctly, Boyscs— 
that is to say, the damsel’s father mid mother) 
disapproved of the match, and removed their 
daughter to a lonely farm-house, the Warren; 
but she, of course, contrived to slip out at 
times, and w'ould come at night to a woody spot 
on the summit of a high cliff, aud, like iiuotlier 
Hero, hold forth a liglit to Leandcr, who was 
cruising about off shore in his cutter. Very 
naughty of Miss Boys, no doubt, and highly 
reprehensible, sir, in Captain Lamb; yet, as 
long as “ sex dividnal” shall last, the sympathies 
of. iqost men and women will be on tlie side of 
such adventures; and it is of this stuff that 
poems are made, and ballads that come to as 
vWth a living touch out of the waste of ages. 
We may be sm-e the captain kept his weather 
eye open towards that cliff, more sharply than 
ever be kept it open for the running of conti'a- 
bands into creek or cave. And wc may be 
equally sure that every man on board the cutter 
was heart and soul with the captain as his vessel 
crept along those darkling waters, with no other 
sound than the strain of the sail upon the mast, 
and wash of the long waves, waiting for the glim¬ 
mer of Hero’s %tit upon the headlands. Nay, so 
nmeh were they ooncemod in their commander’s 
success, that when at length he aud the young 
lady managed to get one day to HoUington 
Church to be married, they posted themsdves 
as guards up and down the sylv^ paths and 
dingles of a thick wood in the midst of which 
the church is placed, that they might be rea^ 
10 repel any rescue, should it be attempted. It 
was not attempted, and the lovers were duly 
spliced, and the old fpl^ had the'gpod sense to 
forgive and forget,-'ana they all—it is not so 
stated in the local histories, l^t I will have it so 
—they all lived happy ever after. Is not this ■ 


enougli to make Hastings' the chosen spot of. 
ytwng lovers in «aat of sea air, as long as -the 
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THE CAEDINAL’S W^LKINQ-SOICK. 

*• Whi— W est f oldidlsw f ’West!” 

" Crooke, my hoy !” 

We stood silent for a few seconds, holding 
each other’s hands, in the first surprise of the 
unexpected meeting. And as we thus stood, the 
strange foreign street, the tall white Komau 
houses, balconied and terraced, vanished like dis¬ 
solving views, and before our eyes rose Magdalen 
,College, Oxford, and the images of two beardless 
undergraduates in cap aud gown. At least, 1 can 
answer for mvsclf. Crooke and I had been fast 
friends and college chums, long ago, and 1 forgot, 
in the pleasure of seeing my comiiauiou of well- 
remembered days, how dift'ereiit were the paths 
which we now trod. Then gradually eame hack 
to me what had passed, and how our correspond¬ 
ence had languished first and finally dropped, 
until we who had been so int iinate had wholly lost 
sight of each other. I cast a glance at Crooke’s 
garb, that of .an ecclesiastio of the Church of 
Rome, and could not liel|) sighing. 

'• i’l.ii arc still an Anglican, I see ? Have 
you been busy all this time with that curacy in 
the north—at Leeds or Halifax, -wasn’t it ?—or 
have you a fat heuelice from some lucky turn of 
(he wheel of fortune?” asked my old acquaint¬ 
ance, in a lone tliat, I hardly liked. Probably 
he had seen my involuntary stait vrlieu 1 caught 
sight ofthc habit he wore—a trim black soutane 
and hat of moderate brim, not like the porten¬ 
tous Dom BasiUo headgear usually assumed by 
priests of Italian birth. Hastily I recalled to 
mind how Crooke had gireii up his fellotvship, 
and a fair prospect of preferment, from con¬ 
scientious motives; how he had incurred slights 
aud aversion on the part of his friends; had 
been the cause of grief and anger in his own 
family; and, finally, how 1 had vaguely heard 
of his working with all the enthusiasm of a 
neophyte somewhere in London, until a news¬ 
paper paragraph announced that the Ilev. Titus 
Crooke, ex-prizeman at Oxford, and Fellow of 
Magdalen, had gone abroad. From that time 
forth I had wholly lost sight of him. 

1 suppose my old chum saw that I was ruffled 
by his somewhat flippant remark, for he passed 
his arm through mine, saying very gently that 
he begged my pardon if he had annowd me; but 
that 1 must be lenient with a poor fellow whom 
many of his countrymen and countrywomen, 
kind-hearted enough at other times, chose to 
condemn unheard. He did not tliiuk me narrow¬ 
minded or uncharitable enough to treat Mm 
thus. The path he had chosen, from no selfish 
motives, was sometimes a very stony one, and 
he did not mind confessing that it had often 
happened that the coldness or repugnance of 
old friends had cut him to tiie soul. 

What on parth was I to doP My heart 
softened towards wy old companion in his ad- 
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.TBTsity, fcM: 1 could Jipt bat see that the psM 
feHow was far from happy, and not hi ycry 
robust healtb. His face was sallow asd tMii, 

I Ids eyes were terribly wuiken, and his temples 

I were getting bald, while there was a nervous 
twitdimg about his month that told of anything 

1 ‘but content. 

All this time the fleree wMte light of the mid- 
1 day sun was pooling down its force upon the 
bleached stones of the pavement, and the heat 

1 was extreme. 1 was glad to step aside into the 
shadow of a cool oaffb, with a gay red and wliite 
' awning before it, where a drowsy waiter was 
fanning away the flies with a green bunch of 

1 twigs, and where two or three of tjic foreigners 
i who obanced to be in Home at that unfashionable 
season, were larmuidly smoking cigars or sipping 
iced sorbetti and lemonade. It was, indeed, not 
only the hour of a summer’s day when, accord¬ 
ing to the Italian proverb, mad dogs and Eng¬ 
lishmen have a monopoly of the tlioroiigli fares, 
but it was August, the most unlieiJthy part of 
the year in the Koman States. Crooke, who, as 

1 1 gathered from his hints, had remained at Home, 

summer and winter, for three years, smilingly 
asked me how I ventured to the Eternal City at 
that dreaded season of sickly heats. 

“ My leave is not a long one,” said I, langh- 
ing. “ School begins again on the 18tli of next 
month, and I must be at my post when the bell 
' rings for early prayers.” 
i " School P” said Crooke, with a puzzled look. 

1 “Even so,” said 1, reddeuiug a little, 1 am 

1 afraid, “hut I don’t mean that 1 have gone 
hack to the status pnpillaris. Only 1 have just 
; been appointed third master at St. Winnipeg’s, 
and must enter on my duties at the end of the 
i midsum mer vacation. Not a bad post, and quite 
as good as my deserts entitled me to expect, 

; though it is not what I used to dream of when 
we were lads at college, and I fear 1 shall never 
be an Arnold. At any rate, 1 must make haste 
if I am to ‘ do’ Kerne and Naples.” 

“ Ah,” said my former fnend, " so you are 
going to Naples,” 

Lightly as I had mentioned my appoint¬ 
ment to* the ofiiee of third classical master 
on tlic ancient and stately foundation of St. 
Winnipeg’s, the post was anything bnt a 
matter of indifference to me. It had cost me 
much trouble and anxiety, and the kind help 
of friends, to secure my election, and I tho^ht 
myself a very lucky curate to obtain it. Eor- 
tnnetely I had a good degree; 1 had kept 
up my classical lore when more brilliant scholars 
had permitted theirs to rust like a useless 
sword, and if I could bnt teach as well as 
learn, and win the confidence and respect of tlie 
boys, I trusted not to prove unworthy of the 
fevour of the goveruors of that fine old school. 
For tho rest, there was a tolerable house, and 
an income, large enough, as Emma and 1 
thought, tb marry .upon. Emma’s parents 
thouglit so too; but' it had been made a con¬ 
dition of our engagement that I should wait 
until I bad had at least a couple, of terms’ ex- 
perieaee of the praetical duties before me. 

# 

X ihad been appointed just at the ocmuneuce- | 
ment of the vataiiion, and had ..decided on i 
taking that rare eppartouity for a short hut : 
rapid continental tour. My timewas brisC and | 
my purse hut moderately replenished, so i was 
obliged, though with a sigh, to forego ambitious ' 
visions of Greece and Egy^, but it was a great 
treat to me, after a peep at Paris and tbeJ^ne 
and Switzerland, to cross the Alps and visit 
that Italy that I had so often pictured to my¬ 
self, but which I only knew from hooks. Aird 
now I bad seen Milan, Venice, Florence, and, 
more interesting stiU, to one who travelled with 
Eustace’s volumes in iiis portmanteau, the old 
Etrurian cities, and had recently reached Kome. 
But already my time was waning, there was 
much to see, and brief space remained to ex¬ 
plore the wonders of Rome, Ponipeii, Poratum, 
and Herculaneum, and I must not miss the 
Liverpool packet that left Naples in the'first 
week of September, unless I would be a truant 
on the ISlh of the month. Should 1 fail to be 
present at the somewhat ceremonial opening of 
ihe new term. Dr. Swishington, the august 
head-master, were he so disposed, c5uld 
“suspend” me from my duties, and the go¬ 
vernors had full powers to oanool my appoiut- 
ment, without olnoial inquiry, or the pi-ospect 1 
of legal proceedings. On this account—^not 
that 1 had the slightest reason to approhend 
any hostile feeling towards myself on the part 
of my future superior, to whom I was person¬ 
ally a stranger—I was naturally a little nervous. 
But" I consoled myself by remembering the ad¬ 
mirable punctuality, on the whole, which modern 
steam-packets display in the performance of 
their service, and by the prospect of a swift and 
easy summer voyage in that favourite and 
powerful vessel the Volcano. All that was 
necessary was, that I should not permit any cir¬ 
cumstances to interfere with my embarking ou 
the proper day. So, not to lose the golden 
hours of this rare holiday on classic soil, a 
chance that might not ocoor again until niy 
limbs should stiffen and my hair grow grey, I 
was eager to make the best use of my tmic. 

And it was vexatious to find that the dull pro¬ 
fessional ciceroni, to whom time was of no 
value, except as represented by the piastre 
earned by a day of plodding besijle Muriny- 
cousoltiug tourists, could not disiinguLsh the 
chaff from tho com. 

In this strait, Crooke proved a valuable ally. 

Ho had spoken no more than truth when he 
said that he knew Rome thoroughly. And he 
assured me that he had ample leisure (his 
duties, whatever they were, did not seem 
very onerous), and that it would be a pleasure 
to him to guide me to the cream of that in¬ 
exhaustible treasure of antiquities whidi Rome 
contains. 

"Dismiss your laqnais de place, mid accept 
me as a volunteer in the sam* capacity,” said 
Crooke, with great good huMBux. “ Depend 
upon it I’ll not let grasff |hiw under your feet, 
iou shall ‘ do’ tbe,sevcn-hilled city in less time 
than ever did even a Yankee excursionist, come | 
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to Europe to stay his three .^thouBaiul dollars, 
aud yet miss none of the true lions.” 

The ex-Fellow of Ma^alen faithfully kept his 
irord, and acted as a skilful and zealous guide, 
while 1 found it a great comfort to be oondueted 
througit the WDudrous old city by a scholar and 
; an Englisbiaan, instead of the snuff-iaking old 
Mentor trhom be had supplanted, and who re¬ 
ferred all buUdings to Nero, and all pictures to 
fiaffaelli ’Veaej kind and attentive my former 
chum certainly proved himself; but there was 
something in liis manner that perplexed me, for 
it suggested that, for unknown reasons, he was 
acting a part. And y«t 1 was angry with myself 
for the meanness of the suspicion, and drove it 
from my thoughts as an intruder. Why, after 
all, should Crooke take the trouble to pioneer 
my steps through church and temple, arena and 
Vatican, as be did, save from pure kindness and 
recollectiou of our old fiiendship. Why, indeed ? 

Imprimis, there was nothing to be got out of 
me. My former fellow-student was the reverse 
of a parasite, and declined all invitations to dine 
with me at my hotel, nor would he even permit 
md to pay more than halt the hire of carriages 
or boats on the Tiber. As for tlie idea of Crooke’s 
boiTOwing my money, that was absurd. I had 
none to spare, as he very well knew, and, more¬ 
over, he belonged to a wealthy family enougli, 
and had private means, which were quite sulK- 
eient for a person of his careful and unostenta¬ 
tious habits. Nor did he appear to be possessed 
by any peculiar proselytising fervour. I stood 
on my guard at first, prepared to do battle, and 
I. expecting to be battered with the heavy artillery 
I of Jerome and Augustine, and sapped by the 
subtler casuistry of Pascal and Fenelon; nut 1 
i was agreeably disappointed. Crooke showed 
j not the slightest desire to make a convert of 
I the third classical master of St. Winnipeg’s. In- 
'■ deed, beyond a hurried assurance, in answer to 
: some timid question of my own, iliat he liad 
■; “found peace” in his present belief, he was 
almost silent on the subject of his own faith and 
!j calling. 

' But he talked freely and amusingly enough 
on mundane topics, and displayed great know- 
j ledge of Italian politics and statesmen, having 
endless anecdotes to relate. His view of affairs 
I in the peninsula naturally differed from mine, 

I but he spoke without biticmess, though in 
; terms of gentle blame, of the king and Oavour, 
I ' and with admiring regret of Garibaldi. The ex- 
j Kipg of Naples lie described as a rash and 
i I generous youth, while admitting that there really 
j were great faults, coupled witli great qualities, 
iiiherent in the Bourbon stock. But he drew a 
most masterly and touching picture of the bleed¬ 
ing and tom kingdom of Naples, the priests per¬ 
secuted, the bishops insulted, the nobles exiled 
or captive, the simple peasantry hunted and 
harried by cruel soldiers, ground to the earth 
by taxation, liaffassod by harsh maitinets, civil 
and military, from the pedantic regions of Pied¬ 
mont. '■ 

Now, I had no especial sympathy with brigands 
qud plotters, lay or cleric, but it was difficult to 


refuse entire credence to my friend’s statements, 
highly coloured, no doubt, but still su))ported 
by legions of facts, real or imaginary, and by all 
manner of circtanstantial evidence, drawn not 
only from newspapers bat from private letters, 
of which Crooke translated sundry passages for 
my behoof, and of which he seemed to possess'a 
never-failing supply. At first I was inorcdiilous, 
then staggered, and at last I was brought to earn 
tliat very likely there had bomi instooea of un¬ 
necessary seventy or caprice, and th&t it might 
go hard with an ignorant and heliffess popula¬ 
tion, squeezed as in a vice between Ciiiavonc on 
the one hand, and La Marmora on tlie other. 

And tlieij the cloven foot peeped out. Crooke 
very cautiously asked, in a circuitous fasliioii, if 
I would—if, m a word, I would do him tlie 
service of smuggling a few letlcrs over the 
frontier of the new reprobate kingdom of Italy. 

He did not ask me to take any peculiar troulilo 
in delivering tliese letters, which would be made 
up into one thick packet, and which I could 
easily conceal about my person, while I could 
simply leave them at a certain house in the 
suburbs of Naples. It was wondeiful what i 
good the safe arrival of those letters would 1 
effeot. They would heal dissensions, comfort 
those who were ready to perisli, restore hope to 
the afflicted, stop bloodshed, and, in a word, 
benefit everybody without hurting anybody. But 
such was t he hard and jealous tyranny of the sub- 
alpine government, (hat these letters, with all 
their attendant blessings, would be intercepted, i 
unless secretly com eyed by an Englisliiiiaii, ; 

who could hai-dly be suspected, would- , 

“ Stay, my dear fellow,” I broke in; and I 
fell the blood rush up to my face, and set my i 
very cars tingling, as I thus interrupted my old 
fiieud, for the idea of seeming churlish and un- ' 
gracious was one that I flinclied from, resolute, j 
as I was not to be beguiled into doing wbat was 
wrong. “ Stay, Crooke, .and don’t tell me any 
more secrets of state, for it is impossible that 
wo should think alike upon the point in ques¬ 
tion. You arc a far cleverer fellow than I— 
always were—and I remember wbat capital 
speeches you used to make at our old debates 
at the Union at Oxford. You have spoken very | 
well now, and 1 do you the justice to believe | 
that you believe every word you have uttered, i 
but, you see, I am a plain Englishman, and I 
can’t go with you. I cannot believe the Pied- 
inoutese to be detested usurpers, .the monks 
and brigands suffering saints. King Bomba an 
exiled martyr, and United Italy a myth. And , 
sooner than carry a single letter, however well ' 
iutentioned, that should tend to plunge back , 
those poor Neapolitans into the slough of de¬ 
graded servitude tliey had wallowed in so long, I 
1 toll you frankly that I would abandon t^ie ! 
pleasure of my journey altogether.” ‘ 

1 began Ibis speech, au unusually long one for 
me, iu a diffident and stammering way, but I 
spoke waimly and earnestly after the first words 
were out. Stranger as I was in the land, and 
few as had been my opportunities of intercourse 
with the natives, 1 had seen and heard enough i 
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, to oouvince me that the immeaae majority of tSis 
•people had accepted the new order of thinga, 
heart and aonl, and that rich and poor were 
alike fall of hope that a brighter and better era 
than Italy had ever known was dawning tlirough- 
oiit the country. Everywhere indastry seemed 
to he springing op into healthy vigour, old 
rubbish, moral and material, to te swept away 
by the sudden touch of improvement, and popu¬ 
lations long inert to be awakening into active 
and intelb’gent life. Nor could I endure—how¬ 
ever I migiit respect Crooke’s couvictions—that 
he should regard me as a willing instrument in 
thwarting and impeding tlie march of Italian 
regeneration. 

Still, my heart smote me at lho'<dea that I 
might give pain to my kindly fellow-eouutry- 
man, to whom I was indebted for much atten¬ 
tion since my arrival in Home, .and I broke the 
awkward silence that ensued by some expres¬ 
sions of regret that I should he obliged to re¬ 
fuse the desired service—expressions clumsily 
worded, 1 am sure, but none tlie less sincere. 

Crooke took the refusal very well indeed. 1 
could see lliat he was hurt, but lie bore the dis¬ 
appointment better than 1 had expected, wrung 
my hand, said that ho " fully entered into my 
feelings,” begged I would allow tlie subject to 
drop, and, after gazing out of tho window for a 
minute or two, oegan to converse on other 
topics with more than his usual fluency of 
speech and lightness of spirit. Nor did he 
ag,aiu allude lo tlie unlucky subject of the con¬ 
traband correspondence. 

However ardent a sieht-soer may be, his re¬ 
searches are necessarily limited to the period of 
dayliglit, and, even .at Home, tlie Coliseum is 
tho only lion whicli can well be explored by the 
help of torches or the moon. It was summer, 
and tho Opera company had quitted tho city, 
while the foreign residents, aud most of the 
Homans wlio possessed cauiitry-houses, were 
away. But there were a good many palaces 
still tenanted, and Crooke was very kind in in¬ 
troducing me to his numerous Italian acquaint¬ 
ance. My evenings would have been dull 
enough, spent in tlie empty sala of my hotel, 
but for this tlioughiful atteiifiou on tho part of 
my foianer chum. As it was, I was “ pre¬ 
sented” in the drawing-rooms of several of tho 
Homan nobility, at whose houses Crooke was 
intimate, and was hospitably made welcome at 
the frequent “receptions” of suudiy ladies of 
rank. 

A reading and rowing man at College, a 
working curate afterwards, aud (bird master 
elect of St. Winnipegfs, I hail no experience of 
London feshionable life, and tho little I had 
licai’d of it had by no means caused me to aspire 
to an initiation into its social inanities. I dare 
say* the society of the Roman grandees, into 
wiiioh, under Crooke’s auspices, I was admitted, 


sort of picturesque duliiess and gloom about it. 
The great shadowy rooms, with piieeless pic¬ 
tures on the walls, peerless inarblSs, cabinets 


of gems, and qqally heirk)o?M of ail ki*ds, the 
cumbrous funiitie, aarpetless flooi% and fres¬ 
coed walls, all s6mi by the dim hgbt of a few 
sorry eandlea, pleased my fanw much.. There 
was an illustration of national life and Old World 
modes of thought in everything around, even in 
the scanty ana cheap refreshmmts, a few cakes, 
a few glasses of syrap or lemonade, a little of 
the common wine of the country, a collation for 
wliich eighteenpenoe would have paid amply, 
served on monstrous silver trays by domestics 
in shabby but gorgeous liveries. And the calm, 
portly marchionesses, with their _ fans, their 
black silk and old lace, their diamonds, good- 
humoured stolidity, and soft voices, were a 
study in themselves. And so were the snuffy 
old counts—^there seemed to be few or no young 
people at these parties—with their decorations, 
quaint politeness, and solemn manner of playing 
trictrac. 

Perhaps part of the charm of these onrious 
reunions was due to sheer vanity on my liart, 
for, as Crooke took care to inform me that an 
Englishman was very seldom admitted into the 
dingy but magiiifleent saloons of which, with 
him for my Mentor, I was free, I could not help 
piquing myself on my rare good fertune. “ What 
a capital subject of conversation,” thought I, 
“ my sojourn in Home, and the opportunities 1 
liave had of seeing how Homans really live and 
amuse themselves, would hereafter prove.” And 
I found time to write long descriptions of life 
and society in Homo to a correspondent who 
was pretty certain to consider my account as a 
mastciyieee of all that was graphic and divert¬ 
ing. It was when the period allotted for my ' 
slay began to dwindle until the hours miglit be 
counted, that my old companion proposed to 
present me at a house the threshold of whidi 1 
had not yet crossed. 

“ It is—don’t be shocked—acardind’spalagc, 
that of Cardinal Cainpobasso, the ablest scholar, 
and most judicious collector of antique statuary 
and mosaics in all Italy. His Haiiiience has 
fine la.ste, and Ids noble fortune enables him to 
gratify it witiiout stint. You are not afraid, 
are yon, to be tlie guest of a cardinal ? I’ll 
pledge myself that no one shall make even an 
effort to win you to our way of thinking.” 

Crooke went on to tell me that the Cardinal, 
who was one of the richest prelates in Italy, and 
was, among other things, aielibishop of the 
wealthy Neapolitan diocese of Foggia, was just 
then absent from Rome, attending to his archie- 
pisoopal duties. But the honours of his palazzo 
were admirably well done by his sister. His 
sister and his niece, the latter of whom, a young 
willow, was reckoned among the most beantifiu 
women in Home. They had a reception on that 
evening, and Crooke had asked and obtained 
permission to presoul me. For the firsttime i 
demurred. It was Thursday, and a hot and 
breczeless day, and I had been iJoing, through 
picture-galleries for the last fee, tel'inspected 
the wonderful cabinets of*fli!W>oria oolleotion 
since lunch, and was knocked up and weary. As 
for Crooke, nothing seemed to tire him. But 
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tken I was boc^d to stact, enr^,.oii tke feifew* 
in^ momaaig, for th0 Ke8|>^iittu fcostdor, ss 
No. 3 in tke oeupd of s akal^y f reen dUigenoe, 
and I sltdidd haTe pnfoiTed nttgid’s nnmken 
repose, i'could hwdly be tempted, even bytny 
fnend’s account of the treasares of classio art, 
the Byzantine mosaics, the 3reek intaglios, in 
the Cardinal’s sabons, and was ^uite deaf to his 
praises of the beauty and grace of the fair 
hostess. However; I did not wish to be churlish, 
and I consented, groaning the while, to put on 
my dress stet, and to accompany Crookc to the 
“reception.” Indeed-, he made such a point of 
my compliance, that I could hardly refuse, little 
as I guessed the real reason of his eagerness. 

The "reception” at the Campobasso Palace 
differed in some respects from those dreary 
parties at which I had previously been a guest 
while at Home. The huge mansion w'as bril¬ 
liantly lighted, the servants wore liveries that 
were grotesque, certainly, but rich and new, and 
there was no lack of music; a well-stored buffet, 
end a crowd of company, amid wliich youth 
and good looks were minted in fair proportion. 
It was a real party, in fact, with clean cards on 
the tables, instead of the well-thumbed packs 
tliat the old counts and abbte must have known 
by heart, writb a blaze of wax-candles, refresh¬ 
ments that were meant to be eaten and imbibed, 
good singing, and fresh toilettes. The saloons 
were gorgeously furnished in the style of Lonis 
Quinze, and there were objects of art in even 
greater profusion than Crooke bad led mo to 
expect. 

My friend introduced me to the Cardinal’s 
sister, a stiff old lady in velvet and diamonds, 
whose name 1 did not cateh, and to the Car¬ 
dinal’s niece, Countess Minetta something, hut 
the latter somewhat curtailed the introduction 
by giving me her hand with a sort of queenly 
condescension, and observing in tolerable Eng¬ 
lish that she " was glad to see one of whom M. 
Crooke had told her so much good. Her own 
papa had been half an Englishman, and she re¬ 
gretted to speak his language so imperfectly.” 

I do not think I could describe the Countess 
Minetta if I were to trv. I can only say that 
she was a veiy beautiful creature, with a dark, 
almost Spanish cast of face, whieh her black 
dress and sparkling jewels set off to perfection, 
that she seemed very young, and had a fawn-like 
timidity of manner that was very charming. 
But what pleased me most was her great kind¬ 
ness to an undistinguished stranger like myself, 
and her filial affection for her absent uncle, the 
Cardinal. Of tlie latter she spoke with the 
utmost pride and fondness, regretting that he 
should have been away from Borne durin" my 
sojourn there. His Eminence would liave Been 
delighted to converse with a learned Inglese like 
myself->-ah! I must not be bashful iibout my 

1 at tainments—M. Crooke had told them all about 
! me—and I sftould have been sure to like the 
Cardinal. WBj not f Her uncle was a scholar, 
a poet, like Petrarch, a father to his flock, the 
tender protector of the poor, kind and benevo- 
U-ut to all. Any one less coimcientious than 

himself, -so Us niece deifiaired, would have 
stayed away from hie diocese, wMoh bis vicar 
could adoiinister, but Cardinal Campobasso was 
a model arohbisliop. His age and infirmities, 
alas! weighed every year more heavily upon him, 
but never was he known to be deaf to the call 
of duly. 

Then Madame Minetta, begging my pardon 
with the prettkat humility for having wearied 
me with her egotistieal praises of the good old 
relative who had been as a parent to tor, ofl'ered 
to show me some of the Cardirml’s rare stores 
of curiosities. Very notable and exquisite were 
many of the cameos and scraps of many-tinted 
mosaic to which she called my attention, hur¬ 
riedly descriaing them in her low sweet voice, 
but I could hardly distinguish one from the 
other. I was fairly dazzled for the moment. It 
was not that I was silly enough, or fickle enough, ] 
to fall in love; my heart never swerved from , 
its allegiance to Emma, at home in England ; 
hut there was something in so much loveliness ! 
and excellence as that of the Cardinal’s niece ' 
that interested me very much. I fancied, too, , 
that she was not happy; there was a pensive 
melancholy in her daric eyes, and a sad music i 
iu her voice,, that seemed to hint at hidden sor- : 
rows. Perhaps she was inconsolable, I thought, 1 
for the loss of her husband. Count something— 

I only know tlmt the name was a long and 
sonorous one. Or could it he that she found 
no congenial spirit in that gay and frivolous 
society, amid, which her lot was cast. How 
noble, in any case, were her sentiments, and how 
exquisite was lier devotion to that good old 
uncle, Cardinal Campobasso. 

1 had plenty of time to think all this, for the 
young countess could not, of coarse, neglect her 
other guests, among whom were princes and 
great ladies, Prouch oiBcers of the garrison, 
Knights of Malta, and bishops, to spend all the 
evening iu showing Macedonian medallions and 
Svraensau bronzes to the third master at St. 
Vvinuipeg’s. But as she glided gracefully 
through the midst of the company, she never 
passed me without a bright Smile, and a word 
or two in her pretty broken Englirii. And she 
introduced me to one or two persons, among 
others a handsome young Koman lady, who 
looked like Juno, but spoke little, and appeared | 
ignorant of all topics, save only her parish 
church, its rich shriues and altar-pieOes, and her 
confessor, Eatlier Bonifaocio, who preached there 
in Lent, and bee own, the countess’s, brother. 
The latter was a tall young officer in the Pope’s 
Noble Guard, very splendid and good humoured, 
but without any of his sistePs keenness of feel¬ 
ing or grace of manner. Of Crooke I saw, 
little. He had many friends, and seemed vciy ; 
busy indeed. 1 

The party gradually broke np. The mdsts | 
took their leave, and I, like the rest, inaao my ; 
how to the Cardinal’s sister in black velvet, j 
The niece I did not see, nor at the moment was ’ 
Crooke visible. But before I got clear of the 
ante-chamber,-Crooke hurried up and cauglit my j 
arm. j' 
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. “Come back, West, for just a moment 1 
Countess Miwtta has something to say ,f*> 
you.” 

So she had. In her sweet soft Toice, and with 
her flashing dark eyas a little more hidden by 
I the droopii^ lashes tlsan I had seen them before, 
j She asked me to do her a favour, if she might 
presume on thekiEdnes5S,trf one who must regard 
her merely as a troublesome straB^r. But Eng¬ 
lishmen were always ready, she had heard, to 
fulfil a lady’s entreaty—was it not so P Ah, so 
her papa had told her in her childhood! She 
was so reluctant to trouble me, hut M. Crqoke 
said I was going to Naples next day, and the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. Would 
I oblige her? She asked nothing alSrming. But 
] the Cardinal-Archbishop was gouty and old, and 
he had left his favourite stick, which usually 
supported-his tottering steps, dear man, behind 
him in Rome. Ho had written twice to his 
niece from his palace at Eoggia, lamenting, in 
I serio-comio fashion,the want of this wcll-remem- 

I i bered staff, which he missed sorely. He liad 
! I sticks in plenty, but none suited him like this 

II old favourite, wliich had belonged to his father, 
j| Prince Julian Campobasso, and was a sort of 
j heirloom. 

I “ The aged liavo their fancies, you know,” 
said the young widow, smiling with angelic be¬ 
nignity, as she finished this explanation: “ here 
is the stick. If you would kindly take care of 
it on the journey, and leave it at Capua with 
I the Cardinal’s factor, Signor Boccotristo, whose 
I bouse is opposite the chief hotel, you would 
really oblige us all. The dear good uncle! 1 
know his land old eyes will brighten when lie 
sees this quaint crutch of his once more!” 

I ] The stick was a curious one, a tall and stout 
j 1 staff of some dark wood, probably ebony, with a 
j silver ferrule, a crutch handle of ivory, serrated 
I by the file, and a profusion of ivory rings lot into 
I the wood. It looked ancient, the very ivory 
' being discoloured by age to a pale yellow tint, 
and I could easily fancy that its familiar support 
might be endeared by custom to its venerable 
owner. Of course, I willingly undertook to exe¬ 
cute the countess’s commission. My road led 
me through Capua, and a walking-stick was no 
formidable addition to my baggage. I pieced 
myself, however, never to lose sight of the Car- 
i dinal’s slick until, at Capua, I should resign my 
trust. The countess thanked me in her bewitch- 
I iug way, and I took my leave. 

Crook saw me off next morning, early as was 
the hour of my departure. I took my place in 
i the diligence, along with some intensely national 
j fellow-passengers, wlio insisted on keeping the 
j windows closed, and who sustained nature on 
: cigarettes and slices of melon, as we rolled 
1 along. The Cardinal’s stick was in my hand, 
j “‘Good-by, and a good journey, Wcst, old boy. 

Perhaps we shall never meet again, but I shan’t 
I forget you. Mind you take care of the slick,” 

■ were the last words of my Oxford friend. 

1 j The diligence, with its load, jangled and jolted 
j! but slowly along the road through the. Pontine 
|{ Marshes; the dust hung arouud*us in heavy 


clouds, and throogh the htfl; haze the burning 
sun glared like a red ball: Early es had been 
OUT start from Rome, it was doak when we left 
Termcina, and dark i^ht when we got to the 
frontier town of Pondi. The boundaiylaae lies, 

‘ as all travellers know, some four miles north of 
ithe latter'place, and tliere we had duly under¬ 
gone the usual routine of inspecting passports, 

\ tapping pockets, and " visiti^” luggage. All 
tins had passed over pretty smoothly, and as the 
officer oi the Dogana Reale returned mo “my 
keys, I felt that I was fairly out of Papal Rome, 
and a denizen of living Italy. But at Pondi 
we found lighted torches, a guard under arms, 
and unwonted signs of activity at the second 
custom-house. 

“Body of Bacchus!” cried the conductor, 
letting down the glass on my side of the coupd, 

“ something must be up. Signors and dames, 
you are invited to descend for the gratiftbatiou 
of the royal officers. A second search takes 
place.” 

Out wc got, grumbling, sleepy, and disgusted 
at this unexpected call on our obedience, and 
again portmanteaus were unstrapped, bags forced 
to disgorge their contents, and tiTuiks unoerded 
and unlocked. The second search was very 
severe, and I was called on to explain the pur¬ 
port of even my English papers and manuscripts, 
poor Emma’s letters inclusive, while several 
cards and notes of invitation from the Roman 
grandees were set aside and remitted to the 
custody of the controller. The scrutiny was 
long and minute. Our pockets, even, were 
emptied, and the failnre of all these efforts to , 
discover anything contraband only seemed to 
sour tlie temper of the officials, who eyed us 
with actual liostility, the reason of which I 
could not guess. 

“ That slick, English s^or; that stick ?” 

I handed over the Cardinal’s staff, smiling.tliD 
while, to a lynx-eyed person in uniform. A fat 
good-humoured chief clerk iu plain clothes 
smiled too, and shrugged hia shoulders. 

“ Blessed Gennaro, Signor Vulpini, we must 
not vex the forcstieri for nothing. Give the 
English iilustrious - one his cane back again. 
Cospetto, man, we don’t care, as the Tedesehi 
used to do, even if there be a sword or a dirk 
in that slip of old wood.” 

But what was my dismay, when the prying 
personage addressed, unscrewing the crutch 
handle of the cane, drew from a hollow in the 
staff itself, not a sword, but a long roll of dosely- 
written papers, which had been craftily con¬ 
cealed iu that receptacle, and of which I had 
been the unconscious bearer. There was a hum, 
and then a Babel of vociferous exclamations, 
and all the officers rushed, as to a focus, to the 
spot where the papers were rustling in the 
hands of tho wily finder. _ I 

“Instructions to the band of Chiavonc!” j 
cried one, seizing a document. • 

“ The College of CardiMkto^zffi rcMlar and j i 
secular clergy, greeting anotW. ! i 

“ A regular commission of lieutenant-general, j I 
under the hand of Eraucesco de Bourbon, King I 
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of the Sicilies, to Hernan Mendez, the Spanish 
brigand,” cjied a third; “and here are tetters 
to all the worst conspirators and most pig-headed 
codini in Naples, eftongh to hang the messen^r 
ten times over. See, comrades, to the English¬ 
man!” 

I had scanty'time given me to ^test my 
innooenoe. Collared, hnstlcd, my hands pinioned 
behind my bae^ ,I .was paraded off to jail be¬ 
tween two soldiers with drawn bayonets, re¬ 
garded by my feUow-travelleta as little better 
than a demon, and hooted by a large ragged 
population tliat seemed to start from porch and 
stone stair,' from hovel and cavernous house, 
t^oughout the ruinous old town. I scarcely 
had leisure for reflection, before I found myself 
thrust into a bare and damp room, which con¬ 
tained but a truckle-bed and a broken stool, hut 
which yet was reckoned the state chamber of 
th^rison of Fondi. 

What I underwent in that wretched place of 
confinement, during several of the longest and 
most miserable days that 1 ever spent, I soarcely 
Eke to tlunk of. 1 was not wilfully ill treated. 
The jailer and his subordinates were rough, but 
not cruel. It was the hard fare, the extreme 
discomfort, the blank monotony of my captivity 
th^ I felt so bitterly. The prison had been 
deagned, in the Bourbon times, fertile reception 
of mountain robbers, but what might have been 
endurable to them, the grim bare room, the bed 
of coarse sacking, covered by a flea-infested rug, 
the polenta and rancid bacon, tried my spirit 
sorely. Tlie people persisted in regarding me as 
a great criminal. A judge came to visit me, and 
a greffier with him, and I was interrogated, 
cross-examined, worried to my wits’ end. In 
vain I protested my good will to Italy, and my 
utter ignorance that the staff contained papers 
dangerous to the State. The j ndge only shrugged 
his shoulders. And all this time tlie days were 
dropping one by one into eteniity, and the time of 
tlie packet’s sailing drew near. The eighteenth 
of September woiud come, and St. 'Vt^nuipeg’s 
school would assemble, masters and boys, but 
tlie third classical master—where was he P In 
an Italian prison, unwashed, hungry, despairing, 
and the governors would no doubt proceed to a 
new election. Emma! 

“Mr. "West, you are free !” said a tall young 
Englishman, coming suddenly into the room 
where I lay, sullen and desponding, on the 
wretehed bed. “'Dnscrupulous as lie is, your 
precious college friend, wlmt’s his name, Crooke, 


never intended that your captivity, if the papers 
of which yon were the unwittinj^bcarer should' 
fall into wrong hands, should be a vciy long one. 
He wrote to my uncle tlie consul, and we have 
lost no time in settling matters with the au¬ 
thorities at Naples. 1 have come over here 
on purpose to effect your release, and if you- 
can start at oncen 1 should be happy to have 
your company back to Naples. Here, Giacomo, 
Beppo, whatever you call yourself, unlock those 
irons, can’t you? English wrists get chafed 
by such bracelets.” 

The jailor, as obsequious and apobgetic now 
as rough and suspicious formerly, removed mv 
chains, and before I well knew where I was, I 
was whirling away from Fondi, by the side of 
my kindly young countryman, who seemed to 
consider the whole matter a capital joke, pushed, 
perhaps, a little too fai'. 

“ Hard on yon, I must say,” remarked he, 
" but the Italians could only judge by appear¬ 
ances. ■ Theg are not to blame, you know; but, 
excuse me, Mr. West, how coM youlet yourself 
be hoodwinked as you were ? It was known 
papers of a treasonable iiat are were on their way; 
but hall! I dare say you are sick of the subject.” 

With all our speed, and my deliverer was 
very good nafiired in hurrying on when once I 
bad told my reason for haste, I did but reach 
the Cliiaia at Naples, and jump into a boat, as 
torrents of black smoke gushed from the 
Volcano’s cliimney. Tlie boatman pulled and 
shouted, and just as the huge paddles began to 
revolve, we were alongside, and I was hauled 
up the side-ladder. 

“Just saved the boat, sir. Castoff there, 
Johnny, and, now, go on ahead!” shouted the 
captain. And off we went. 

But when the dreaded eighteenth came round, 
the third classical master of St. Winnipeg’s, 
very lean and sunburnt, was at his desk m tlio 
ancient hall, and Dr. Swisherton nodded to him 
with civil apjiroval. The third classical master 
is at home there now; liis name is the Rev. 
William AVest; his Italian misadventures seem 
like a dream in the distance; and Emma is his 
wife. Il( has never heard anything more of bis 
foraier chum at Magdalen College, Mr. Titus 
Crooke. 

Kow really, and to lie had at all the Ltbrariee, 
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CnAPIEB VII. 

Os tlio day after Mi.ss PoIly-in 5 -I.,nnb 11 um- 
pape’s little indisposition, that young- lady, 
discovering that her lace required no furtlier 
examination, repaired to the drawing-room about, 
nay, peradventure a little before, the noontide 
hour. Such an odd little face looked out at 
her from the great mirror! It was like that of a 
spoiled school-pet, who, having played truant, 
stejils into her place, half penitent, yet cxnltingly 
eonvinced of foregone forgiveness. Polly-my- 
Larab smiled, and, smiling, looked so pretty, 
that she pardoned herself on the spot. 

Twelve. Miss Humpagp had resolved not 
even to glance by accident at the window till 
the clock had fairly struck; but she would 
do somdhing to show her interest; and, accord¬ 
ingly, at the second stroke, turned and glided 
to the window. What did she behold? A 
broad black velvet back and shoulders, a head, 
with golden curls, slightly inclining towards the 
right shoulder, as though studying an effect, llic 
edge of a palette, and the top of an easel. Mr. 
llaggerdoru was at work—at work upon a battle- 
piece ! Yos, it was evident, from the fury with 
which be every now and then returned to the 
assault, that it am a martial subject, the glow 
and passion of it mounting, like a blush, visible 
across the street, to the very brow of the can¬ 
vas. For two full minutes Polly remained 
rooted to the spot, her pretty lips half ojicncd, 
and her soft brown eyebrows raised. Then, 
rccoileoting herself, she moved quickly away, 
still, however, observing—how could she help it ? 
as she idled busily about the room—llial the 
work went eagerly forward, and never ceased, 
until the clock struck one. 

And now, remarked something within Polly’s 
breast, the gentleman -will perhaps turn round; 
but it’s rather of the latest, we imagine! 

Mr. Haggerdom doubtless thought so too; for 
though that gentleman did revolve, and, pretend-, 
iug to draw down the blind, was at espeoid 
pains to untie a knot in the cord, he npvcr so 
much as glanced across the road, but adjusted tlie 
blind to his fam^, and withdrew to diilner. 

The next day, and the ndxt, presented the Pe 


phenomenon of professional abstraction, and 
total indifference to neighbours, on the part of 
Ihc Wank velvet body; and, during this period 
Polly-my-Lainb passed through such a variety 
of mental conditions as filled her with astonish¬ 
ment. Surprise, auger, regret, impatience, dis-' 
appointment, love, assailed the iioor little heart 
in tuni—sometimes all together—so that none 
could tell what might have been the result, had 
not this conflict of parties ended, as is generally 
the case in wider revolutions, by the sudden 
triumph of one. Of course, the new fetters 
galled a httlc, and Miss Hunipagc, from the live¬ 
liest and sweetest of companions, became silent, 
cold, inelincd to solitude, nay, touching so nearly 
upon the morose, that poor Miss Seroeold, ex¬ 
tremely puzzled, decided upon leaving the ipatter 
to cine itself, and passed the greater portion of 
her lime in her own chamber. 

Wlicthcr the tidings were conveyed to Mrs. 
Ooodall, nurse, in the course of -some return 

pop-oVer” on the part of Mrs. Ascroft, or to 
what other little bird is due the carriage of this 
matter, was never clearly ascertained. Certain 
it is, that it quickly became known at number 
twenty-seven, with singular circumstantialitj', 
that Atr. Haggerdom had received a commission 
from a wealthy I’ortuguesc merchant to execute 
an important family historical picture. 

Tliis, by far the most ambitious of the young 
artist’s attempts, was to be called the Battle at 
the Bridge, and was illustrative of a passage in 
the life of a beautiful ancestress of Scfior Torre- 
Diaz, who had been abducted (voluntarily) from 
her father’s castle by her lover and a band of 
chosen cavaliers. 

Acouploof luiudred of the friends of the house 
assembled with an alacrity only permissible on 
canvas, pursued tlie fugitives, and overtook them 
at a bridge (without a parapet, as in all bridge 
battles, for greater convenience in flinging over), 
upon whose slippery surface five noble cavaliers 
took post, to abide the onset. The moment 
grasped by the painter is that in which the 
young lady hesitates for an instant whether to 
continue her flight, or avert the bloody struggle 
by returning to her ofiicious kin. * yo wonder 
our young enthusiast was by snob a 

subject! The picture was, moreover, to he 
completed in nine days, and, as yet, he had not 
lonShed the heroine’s face, which, to do anything 
like justice to, must be of surpassing loveliness. 


i 

i 


I 


I 
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There was, no doubt, a difficult;’ iu obtsioing 
a model of sufficient beauty. 

Miss Hompage listened witk calm disdain^ as 
Mrs. 'Goodall, afTeeting to dust some pet effiina, 
detailed by instalments the above partiotilars, 
but the idea of allotting nine days for the com¬ 
pletion of such a worit, % such a hand, almost 
upset her gravity. • 

Nine daysf Nurse must have been mistaken 
in ihai. It was no matter. 

Mrs. Goodall vindicated her memory. Kc- 
membered distinctly, ’cause of the poor young 
man. 

How, because of-It did not signify. Miss 

Humpage required her smallest scissors. 

Him that was all but a dyiug a few days ago, 
to think of tossing on the salt seas. 

Salt or' fresh, the very mention brought a 
bright cdonr to'.Miss Polly’s check. 

Was—was he going abroad, then? She 
thought—that—it really was of no consequence. 
And a bit of bobbin. 

But the glances at the window were more 
frequent that day. 

• A Turkish lad.y, whose rich husband h.ad 
dowered and deserted her, lold a friend of the 
writer’s that her heart vras changed to “black 
velvet.” Too frequent associafioii with a simi¬ 
lar material was certainly begimung to tell on 
Polly’s. 

The picture proceeded, nay, rather went 
dashing, pitting on towards ccmiplction. With 
the exception of the hour allotted to dinner, 
the artist passed his whole time, till dusk, 
at the easel, turning, with the regularity of 
the clock itself, at the stroke of one, casting 
up his fine eyes at that always-obst iuate, blind, 
but never snJfered them (o stray abroad. Once, 
Bolly thought of placing hei-sclf expcnmciifally 
at the window, irrc.sjx;otivc of wiy hour, but 
this idea was smothered as soon as born. It 
was too like asking an alms, and though her 
heart was full of tears, and bursting for charity, 
better die than demand it. 

The situation was becoming intolerable. There 
was something worrying in tins speechless mis¬ 
understanding, to which the ordinaiy oppor¬ 
tunities of reconciliation were denied. AVJiat a 
very irritable youngmau Mr. Arthur Haggordorn 
must be! All this angerand—and—obstinacy, 
for a little caprice! And even if it teere a 
caprice, was it not fit, and maidenly, and—and— ] 
so far from vexing herself any more about this 

person, or even thinking about him.What 

coitltl he mean, now, by retaining that face—his 
heroine’s— blmk? Artists loved to introduce 
familiar faces into their more important com¬ 
positions. Mr. Haggerdorn might liave a re¬ 
lative, a cousin, some friend, you know, or even 
a straJige cAuntenanoe might have caught his 
errant fanfy?, JJqw whose? It (theface) 
he Imautiful, ^ fr would spoil all. Polly 
chanced to look up, aud caught sight in the glass 
of a cheek so dyed in blushes,'that she stamped 
her little foot with passion. 


“1 think I am bewitched,’’.said Polly-my-'; i 
Lamb. “But I’ll be stronger than the spell. | 
Snap. The» it goes! Henceforth, till I am 
mistress of my own thoughts, I’ll—sit in the 
next room. Intrude tiers S you can!” 

As she flnng the defiance towards the objeql 
apostrophised, Polly involuntarily acoompanieil 
it mth a partii^ lord:. As slie did so, the little 
hands tightened on the velvet arms of the chair, 
she half lifted, herself with unconscious con¬ 
traction of the muscles, while the rich colour 
flickered like a furling banner, and passed utterly 
away. 

Another figure was visible in the artist’s room, i 
A beautifdl—ah, iow beautiful !-rfaee looked ■ 
gaily up to the head that crowned the black ' 
velvet body. Clear olive skin, dazzling teeth, ! 
almond eyes, braided liair—the Portuguese 
beauty herself! If such had been the real 
fugitive, far loss surprising is it that five ! 
rational individuals, with no particular interest i 
in the matter, and each, probably, with an Inez | 
of his own, should have taken post upon that j 
slippery bridge, with the certainty that it the 
enemy did not pitch them over, the artist would. 

Tlic two were not alone. A very tall gentle¬ 
man, with long, drooping moustaches, uas i 
apiKiroully engaged in oriticising the unfinished ! 
picture, but not ciijoymg the undivided atlentiou \ 
of his two oompaiiious. i 

PoU.'-my-Laml), fromher iio.ritiou, invisible to 
t!ic party, remained, in a manner, faseluated by 
the scene. Presently a change took place iu the I 
grouping. A chair was nu.scd and carefully \ 
adjusted upon a small platform. The young I 
lady, with a laugh, shook her lustrous hair into 
disorilcr, threw a wild look into her splendid 
eyes, and- placed herself in the chair iu the 
attitude of a “sitter.” The father—or is it 
brother?—or is it guardian?—likewise assumes : 
a position, and, to ap])ear iierfuctly at case, takes ' 
cut a cigaroi.tc. I 

Aud Inez sits, looking like Cleopatra at her I 
very best—^perhaps when she gave that fiist I 
stale-diiuier to hook-nosed Julius, and all the 
worries about Antony were as yet unwritten on i 
her soft brown cheek; aud Inez smiles, and | 
pouts, and tos.ses her proud little head, and— ; 

what is that scintillation? Tho sparkle of her | 
eye? No. On my sincerity, she is smoking ' 
tool ' 

Inez was evidently a very wilful, petted person, : 
one accustomed to give a considerable amount , 
of trouble. She appeared to talk incessantly, ] 
holding the cigarette all the while between her i 
pearly teeth. She skipped off the chair at j 
intervals of three-quarters of a minute to peep 
over the artist’s shoulder, and see wliat progress I 
had been made. She roused the tall cavalier, i 
Who had subsided into a doze, and ordered him 
to tie her sandal, holding out her small foot ; 
froril the dais. As for young Haggordorn, he | 
painted faithfully on, as for very life; and well ‘ 
he mightj for, in a brief space, Sofiora Inez, 
starting suddenly toffier feet, threw down the 
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chair, and atmouncod tlie sitlin? at an end. It 
had lasted about tTrcnty-five minutes. To Pcdiy- 
my-Lanib it had seemed as many hours. 

That eroning’s declining sun caught Mistress 
Ascroft popping over—albeit uninvited—to tea. 
Jt had proved impossible for her gossip-soul to 
carry, of itself, the burden of “ that day’s great 
business”—the first appearance and sitting—or 
fidgeting—of Inez. 

It turned out that her name was not Inez at 
all. • That was our conjecture only. - She was 
called the Scfiora Theresa relicia Torre-Diaz. 

Of all the lovely creatures that had come 
across Mistress Ascroft—and they was a many 
—the Scfiora Torre-Diaz was the neautifullest, 
by a handful. Though haughty as a queen, she 
was lively as a kitten. K obody knew whether to 
adore or to hate her. Some does both. As for 
Master Arthur, /le was just mad. What had 
occasioned the sudden change, she. Mistress 
I Ascroft, could not divine: but, leastwise since 
I Triday week, the Senora Torre-Diaz was every¬ 
thing, and more, to that young man. He talked and 
' thought of nothing else. He worked at the great 
! jiictuve hour after hour, sometimes far into the 
I night; and when, once. Mistress Ascroft, out of 
' all pathsnee, walked steadily into the room and 
; blew out bis caudles, so frightened her, by 
painting frantically on in the dark, tliat the good 
I lady ran down stairs, and never interfered again, 
i Tinally, it was understood (bat the picture 
I was to be iliiisbed ciglit days from tliciice, and 
I delivered over to iho Scfior Antonio 'J’oiTe-Diaz, 
the seiiora’s uncle, in consideration of as many 
I Tortugal crowns as would defray the cost of .a 
journey to Newfouiidlaiid, m Holland, a journey 
upon winch Master Haggerdoni would .set forth 
on the daj' succeeding the bargain and sale; 

; wliile the sofior and senora would follow, some 
I months hence, in a shi)) ciilirely the sefioi-’s own, 
likewise bomid for Newfomidlaiid, in Holland. 

; Such, at all events, was the form in which the 
; tidings reached Miss I'oliy, as she prepared her 
I weary little head for the pillow. Whetlior it lay 
quietly there, i am not bound to say. Surely it 
i is sullieicntly irritating, without eiitcriiig into 
] details, to be obliged to confess one’s beroiuo a 
I woman, a creature of hope and fear, passion and 
I pride, love and jealousy. 

! Every day, the work went bravely on. Did 
I Polly see it? Of course she did. There was 
I no resisting the fascination. No doubt, she 
I ought to have done anything else in the wide 
: world—fled into Sliropsliire, bricked up her 
windows, fallen sick, made vows, and tried to, 
keep them. Anything (almost) would have 
better become a wcU-educated young lady, with 
feelings properly blunted, and the teeth of 
! sentiment duly drawn, than wandering restlessly 
' to and fro, hiding, as though from very self, in 
I the darkness of some inner room, creeping lialf- 
i guiltily back into an outer; glaiioing fearfully 
I forth; bursting into bitter tears; stamping lier 
1 small foot. O, Polly, Pollv, who d^ yoU think 
will care for attjf young Jady who yields herself 


up toon anguish so excessively ill-brpd as—as—I 
am almost ashamed to i^eak it, jedlonsy? At 
first, indeed, I was disposed to re^uid your fault 

with some indulgence, but this is vdlfulobstin- 

Don’t talk to me of feelings, miss! I am speak- ' 
ing of polite breeding and the exigencies of good 
society, with which " feeling^’ has no manner of 
concern. Very fortunate it is, Miss Humpage, 
that we are sdone, and that you can rely upon my 
scoresy. ' 

The Sefiora Torre-Diaz had been more docile 
of late—behaving, in fact, like the best of sitters 
—the play of her superb features, plainly visible 
in the strong light, as she Sat nearly facing the 
window, alone proving the restraint she put 
upon herself. 

As touching the Sofior Torre-Diaz, that noble 
cavalier apparently regarded Mr. Haggerdorn’s 
studio in the light of a dormitory. Sometimes 
he smoked; at others, he didn’t; but whether he | 
smoked, or didn’t smoke, three minutes seldom | 
elapsed before the sefior’s spirit departed front 
Je,rmyn-streel into the laud of dreams. j 

It Wits w)t hm one day of the allotted time, when 
poor Polly, lying wearily on the sofa, with a i 
book in her hand, but eyes ever straying from , 
the page, saw the black velvet body suddenly I 
fling palette one way, brush the other, and cla.sp i 
its bands as in a violent ebullition of feeling! i 
Apparently, tlic beautiful sitter caught the in- ' 
lection. Leaping lightly from her seat, she 
motioned both the artist and the awakened sefior ' | 
iinpatioully aside, and, standiug before the 
picture, expressed by every graceful cbild-like il 
gesture tlie utmost delight. ;' 

It was dear the work was (Inislied, and tri- ' 
umphaully. Well might the Sefiora Theresa '' 
exult. Piut where was the need of displaying ' ’ 
that glorious face at the window, as il' in con- ' ’ 
teniptuous pity of the little rival she eoidd not j' 
see? I’retsing her pale face down upon the ,j 
sofa cusliions, Polly groaned. '' 

Nows, in effect, did reach number twenty- f 
seven that, evening, importing that the picture !' 
was completed, the money paid, and tlie work of ; 
packing begun. Tor, on the next day but ouc, 
would sail the ship Good Adventure for Helvoet- ■ 
sluys, and, not to lose passage, the young artist * 
must leave for Harwich early on ( he morrow. 

Auut Serooold was Polly’s companion the ! 
whole of that evening, and the latter, spite of a 1 
sort of dull fire that seemed burning at her heart, ■ 
could not but feel patefid for the kind solicitude |, 
with which her friend essayed to win her from ] ’ 
herself. But to converse freely was an impos- j' 
sibility, and Polly was not sorry when kiting- i ', 
time arrived, and set each lady free to retire to p 
her apartment, and indulge in her respective 1, 
train of meditatioH. ;' 

Before withdrawing, Miss Humpage looked ■ 
out to sec if the stars were^uisgp> There was ; 
husbandry in heaven. Atsifrtjrents, none of its j' 
silver candles were distinguisliahle through the i ’ 
tajwny, towny atmosphere; but there were, in 1 
revenge, certain coruscations on the opposite j' 
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I side of (he,way which seemed'to indicate that 
!j preparations for the departure of the young 
; traveller were still in progress. One by one, 

] even these died out. All be^e dark, and might 
i have been silent also, but for the interposition 
of an infirm old gentleman,-clad in several coats, 
i who hobbled along the footway, mentioning, for 
I the advantage of anybody who nught peradven- 
I tore have forgotten to go to bed, that it was past 
I twfelve o’dock. 

It is not written in my notes at what precise 
hour Miss Humpage rose on the following day; 
to I do know that When, at nine o’clock, a 
hackney-coach, once, as it seemed, the property 
of a marquis of florid taste, tumbled up to Mrs. 
Asoroft’s door, and fell into a jingling halt, 
Polly-my-Lamb, fully dressed, and pacing her 
drawing-room, not only heard, but saw it. 

: There appeared to be no especial haste, for it 

j was twenty minutes or more before any notice 
I was taken of the vehicle, daring which interval 
! the coachman dozed, with a bit of straw in his 
I mouth, and his chin on his breast, as if he were 
sacking up some “ cobbler.” or “julep” (neither 
then invented, I believe), that lay concealed 
among the capes of his rusty coat. At the cx-' 
pir-ation of that time, sundry articles of bagg.igc, 

I well secured, as though for a voyage, began to 

I he brought out, and disposed in and about the 
coach. Two or three persons, ncighboui s, went 

II in, doubtless to bid the traveller good speed, and 
' 1 finally Mistress Ascroft, in person, was revealed 
' I at the door, looking eagerly up and down, as if 
I to ascertain, first, whether it had dared to rain j 
j secondly, whether any, and if so, wliat change 
I befitting the melancholy occasion, Jermyn-strcct 
I had undergone. 

I ‘ But Polly’s eyes, as she si ood far back in the 
j ropm, were riveted upon one window, for, across 
' its field, a black-velvct figure had glided once 
1 and again. For twelve days the face had been 
j averted. Would fie « 0 !(> come to the window? 
i' Would he ? would he ? Polly shuddered at the 
• j earnestness with wliieh she caught herself mut- 

' j tering the words.0, what matter now ? 

j: • She would forgive all, bear all, if that comfort 
' j might only be. Why does ho linger is the room, 
1| passing, repassing ? Ho starts. They arc calling 
i liim from below. The coachman looks at Saint 
f i James’s clock, and lashes his horses over the eyes, 
i j as a hint to wake and be ready. And noto. O, not 
I without one look, to make friends, one look, one. 
: A maid bounced in, and drew down the blind! 

Polly had uneonscionsly approached nearer to 
1 the window. A figure issued from the door. 
! No, it is not he. It is none other than little 
i Mr. Hartshome. He too has been to say fare- 
I well. He waves a parting band; and, looking 
sad enough, turns away—glares across towards 
1 number twenty-seven, stops suddenly, malres 
I three skips4fc the fioor, and rings sharply at 
•; thcbdl! 

I Before he can he admitted, maid Kezia pre- 
I seats Miss Serocold’s love. Miss Humpage as 
I not to be nneasy, the lady has an alarming diz¬ 


ziness in her front tooth. Happening to observe | 
Mr. Hartshome passing, and to oidch his eye, I 
Miss Serocold waved etiquette and her 
handkerchief—and—yes —there was bis step 
going np-stairs. 

Polly murmured some condolence; then, dis*. 
missing the maid, resumed her invisible watcb, 
longing, yet hardly hoping, to catch one glimpse 
of the estranged face as it passed to the carriage. 
Both driver and horses had relapsed into slumlwr, | 

and not even the deep voice of Saint James’s, 
chimingthe hour, aroused them to the conscious¬ 
ness of time’s progress. It was now ten o’clock, 1 
and the Harwich post-coach quitted the sub- i j 
urban yard s'! eleven. I 

Suddenly, Mistress Ascroft reappeared with a j 
small provision-basket. This she placed in the 
coach; but then, instead of re-entering the house, 
to PoUy’s great surprise, walked hurrieefiy across 
the road, and bestowed on the door of number 
twenty-seven h knock which, soft and modest 
though it was, thrilled the lady of that mansion ' 
from head to foot. Her heart gave a jump, then 
subsided into a low tremble. Mrs. Gooidl ap- j, 
peared, with a singular message. 

“ The respectful duty of young Mr. Haggcr- 
dom. If Mias Humpage condescended to retain ! 
any favourable recollection of Mr. H-’s former 
pictures, would she be pleased to inspect Ins ’ 
latest effort? If so, it should be immediately 
transported to the house.” 1 

PoDy felt herself colour to the very brows, j 
This was the partiug shot! She was to learn • 
what love could do, in transferring to the inaui- i 
mate canvas the perfections of its idol. Refuse | 
she dared not, for that might imply resentmeui, j 
or wounded pride, of neither of which she wished 
him to believe that she considered Ids fickle 
fancy deservingi Then, too, she was sensible of 
a burning curiosity to see how fai', with such 
slender artistic gifts, he had sueeeeded in arrest¬ 
ing any one of the boantiful, but ever-changing, j 
expressions that eharactcriscd the face of his j 
new favourite. She signified a cool assent. ! 

Nothing, perhaps, could have better tended j 
to restore Polly’s mind to its usual balance, than 
the heartless revenue—or was it vanity ?—of her 
recreant lover; and, by the time she received i 
intimation tliat the picture awaited her in the 
liarlour, and that the artist had attended it in ; 
person, she was prepared to descend with a 
calm and dignity that literally astonished herscK. 

On the landiig-placo, Polly was greeted by 
Mr. Hartshomd and her much-recovered aunt, 
and together they proceeded to the parlour. I 

There, on an extemporised easel, stood the | 
wonderful picture, shrouded from view, as yet, 1 
in a green cloth, which Mr. Haggerdorn, grasp- ; 
ing with a somewhat agitated hand, prepared to j 
twitch off on the young lady’s entrance. j 

He bowed respectMly, and murmured some 
words-, to which Polly, not comprehending them i 
very clearly, returned an almost iBarticulate I 
reply. Shq' mado a slight movement with her j 
hand. Off went the cover. i 
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11 A mass of things in violent action, trampling review, and stre^ng over a preeipioe at the 
I chargers, -frighted oxen, fnrions men, ciimson ri^ of her neck, to cat^ the aqpents of an 
dust, blue trees, green heavens, a rushing cata- Alias harp. Taking her situation in the ge- 
raot, a peaked bridge, all these, and more, much neral. Miss Humpage can anly be likened to the 
i more, though present, -were scarcely seea,'.for commandant of a fortress, who has crammed it 
Polly’s eyes were nailed upon the prominent with brave defenders, but forgotten his oommis- 
■figure, a noble damsel on a p^frey, which looked sariat. The pride and resentment stored up in 
as if painted in Irisb butter, who, pausing in Polly’s heart, were allogetber disproportionod 
her headlong flight as the shock of arms reached to tlve gentler thoughts now crowding back, nay, 
her, reined round her cowslip-coloured steed, even peeping out, esurient as ever, from their 
and, with wild ringlets and dilated eyes, seemed original cells, as though they had never bben 
j to ask counsel of the spectator what upou eiirth out ? Why, therefore, prolong a hopeless defence? 

I she should do ? As well surrender frankly; at least, so far as to 

I And well might Miss Humpage involuntarily acknowledge the commanding position of the foe. 

I open her blue eyes, for not only wa^ the counte- Por there was a farther consideration. 

I ' nance Polly’s own, but it was executed with a Polly-my-Lamb did not take away her band; 
j! precision unsurpassable in art! Nor was the but she looked do-wu with a sort of grave, sweet 
j minute finish of the iiortrait one whit loss extra- pity, upon the young suitor; then gently bade 
: ordinary, than the resemblance of feature. In him rise and follow her. ' 

!! t hat one little gem of a face genius bail been He did so, mecbamcally, hardly conscious of 
i I content to vmdieale itself; but lAathO thoroughly, what was passing, till he found himself siandiug 
;, that all the surrounding extravagance and im- in front of the picture of a beuevolent-lookiug 

II possibility were absolutely forgotten or over- old gentleman, in a brown coat and powdered 
!: borne. Quentin Matsj-s—rVi-tlmr Haggerdorn— wig, who .appeared to smile on both of them. 

1; other little boys—love’s Rojal Academy possesses Polly raised her band. 

■ the finest schools of art in the world ! “ There is my answer,” she said, her tears 

I, For a few seconds, Polly stood gazmg as it in falling. “ 1 have sworn to him, before Heaven, 
a dream; then, a-waking, found lierseli' alone, a calm, irrevocable vow. By virtue of that 
| , Not quite alone, for tlie young artist was kneel- pledge, 1 may sever marry nntil my father’s 
iiig at her feet, kissing the little passive hand, murder is avenged, iior then,- unless it be the 
exclaiming in a tongue. I dare not offer to render man who avenges it.” 

in the original (bow Polly managed to inteipret “ Yon promise zatt” asked young Haggerdorn, 
it 1 never could uiiderst,and), that she was, had w-itli startling abruiitncss. “To be ze wife of 
been, ever would be. Ins life, bis soul, bis i rca- him who shall track your father’s murderers t” 
sure, star, angel, and the liolder of so many olher “At IcasI, of no one else,” replied Polly, 
lumorary and mcongruoiis appohi1nimit.s, that tlrmly, but, mournfully. 

it is to be hoped some, .at least, were sinecures. “All! prondsc, promise 1 Ail, zen, shall be 
Passionately inquired if Polly believed he eould most well 1” 
have quitted England witliout one gracious “ Well ?” 

look? Exphuued that, when Polly ceased to “Smile not, dear young dames. There, is 
appear at the window, he, m (head of having power, I in my -withinmost spirit bebevo, to do 
offended, vowed never again to oourt lli.at bap- zis thing. Love can everything contrive. Shall 
pinoss, until he had pvepm-ed a jiroof (behold ho not fake one luisoner ? 1 love you. Good, 
it 1) that he needed not another glance to im- 1 am pauitcr. Again, I love you. Good. I am 
press her darling image for ever, and for ever, on ai enger. Now, promise 1” 
his soul 1 Polly looked at him in amazement. 

That the Senor 'Torro-Diaz, though given to “ Pe« s.aid she, incredulously ; yet gividnally 
sleep in studios, was uw.aLe to every generous iuclinuig, as she gazed on thos() bright, animated 
impulse, had a pretty taste for art, and was his features, to partie liis enthusiasm. “ Alas! Mr. 
poor mothePs only friend. Haggerdorn, what can you have learned of tlie 

That the scCora—(caprioo ilselO—liked the haunts and hiding-places of crime? How can 
i fun of sitting for somebody clsc’s picture beyond j ei*, young, strange, inexperioiiced almost as 
I everything, flinging herself and dress into the myself, hope for success, where men, hold and 
: most graceful altitudes and bewitching folds, cunning, trained to the work of detection, have 

i and half crying, like a spoiled child, that English owned themselves defeated ? How-” 

I manners forbad the iiossibilifyof her being a “Only promise" reiterated the young man. 

I witness of the surprise Miss Humpage must (She besitatod.) “ Not to w—not to Arthur 
evince on seeing the finished work. Haggerdorn; but to lihu, youug or old, or little, 

I The rest of Mr. Haggcidoru’s observations or poor, who shall fulfil zis dutiful desire. For 
i were couched in the purest dialect of the Low the love of Heaven, promise.” 

; Countries, which I don’t .speak. Polly surreudered at discretion* 

I As for Polly, her feelings—so far as they were "I do promise,” said^^^^sSiien,-with a 
I susceptible of analysis—included a seilse ot pitiful certainty of the dtSjijromtment ho wa.s 
j recovering from the concussion (^ a shower- incurring, when his exoitement should have sub- 
I bath, dancing a saraband, witnessing,a disorderly I sided, she added, “Befieet, however, for one 
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moment, Mr. Hsggerdom. Ijio have no olne, 
not even a enspicion to guide your effortk. This 
is building en air.” 

“You have prranisei Eat is no more hut 
success!” was the confident rejoinder. “!2e 
magistrate—ie found a clue.” 

“ Ay, here it ift” said. Polly, taking from a 
cabinet the mystericfus snuff-boi which Sir Lames 
Polhill, at her request, bad committed to her 
custody. “ And wliat has this told us ? It is 
mofe than doubtful if the person suspected to 
have been its owner bad any share in my father’s 
murder, and if be had, the wretch has escaped 
us, and left the coimtry.” 

“ Whither, think tliey, he has lied ?” 

“To France—^to Hcdland—to America—who 
knows? There is safe refuge on either shore 
for the miscreants.” 

“To Holland? ^ too, thither go. Somctliing 
points me that way. Bcmember only your 
gracious promise, dear lady, and all is done. 
Trust to me eat box—it shall be my guide. In 
fourteen weeks, I will restore it, and with it J 
will bring you my own self the murderer—] 
swear it. 1 know it. Y’on have promised.” 

Polly mecbanically placed it in bis liand. 

“ I kme promised.” 

“ It is enough; 1 ask not more. Farewell— 
farewell!” 

As be stooped to kiss her band, Hr. Harts- 
horne and Miss Scrocold rcjouied them, a.s 
quietly as they bad withdrawn. There was a 
singular expression on the latter’s face, and even 
Mr. Hartshorne lacked something of bis accus¬ 
tomed perfect self-possession—a fact be, how¬ 
ever, tried to cover with an orabarrassed laugh. 

“Yoiur coachman’s sleeping powers arc ex¬ 
hausted, Arthur,” be said. “ He has driven 
ofl' I” 

“ He has driven!” said Arthur, not, however, 
evincing any remarkable consternation. 

“Baggage and all. Don’t be alarmed. He 
will return in the aftcnioon, in lime to convey 
you to the extra post-coach, which, as we have 
learned, will go 1o Harwich to-night, with go- 
verument property and passengers. I have one 
word to—to say to yon,” added the little doctor, 
hesitating, “ if Miss Humpage will pardon.” 

As he drew Arthur aside. Miss Scrocold sidled 
up to her friend, and, taking her hand, pressed it 
with a significance of congratulation with which 
Polly, though grateful, could have dispensed. 

“Darling, I am so happy!” murmured the 
elder latfy. 

Polly intimated her satisfaction, tiyiug, uever- 
tbeless, to look as though she accepted it rather 
as a pleasing fact in their domestic history than 
ns implying any new phase of feeling. 

very—coy blest!” continued Miss Sero- 
cold. “ Such a sudden wave of joy!” 

“ Blest! Wave!” said Polly. “ My deal" aunt 
— X » 

“ Cannot pleasing pain!” said her 

friend, sentimentally. "No more can I. That bo 
should have snatohM the first moment-” . 


*Thc last-—” murmured PoDy. 

“When we had not set eyes on each other 
these five weeks, to.ask me to be his.” 

.“Whose, aunt?” 

“Hartshome’e—John’s, my love. To whom 
was I referring, do you imagine P” asked her 
friend, softly. 

Polly looked at her—she was not jesting. It 
was clearly no delusion now. Miss Humpage 
returned the pressure of her friend’s hand with 
what gravity she might. 

“But how, dear aunt,” inquired the curious 
young l.ady, presently, “has your lover coii- 
diioted his wooing? Surely fo-diaywas not the 
first-” 

“We have corresponded, dear,” replied Miss 
Serocolfl, with a becoming blush. “It—it began 
with pulsalilla, and ended in—in— this. John 
would like to have called, of course: but he is 

the most 1 houglitful, the most considerate-He ; 

knew, by some means, 1 hat yon wm not in good 
spirits, and feared that the sight of others’ \ 
bappines.s miglit only iuctcase your melancholy. , 
But, tliis morning— 1 was in trouble, you know i 
—iuid—and-he spoke.” i 

“Oh!” smdPolly. I 

Mr. Hartshorne, who had only prolonged his j 
confidences with Arthur until lus betrothed had , 
communicated her scerait, now approached Miss j 
Ilumpage, and paid his compliments with an 
case that, under the. civcumslances, did him 1 
great credit, after which he took his hat to 
withdraw. Arthur, though less self-possessed, ! 
was sensible that he too should take his leave. | 

Not another word, and but one more look, j 
followed between the pair. That sufliccd. On I 
the one side, it ratified the promise; on the j 
other, reiterated the assurance of success. Four i 
or five hours later the slceiiycoaclimaa returned, j 
and ,>1111001 being pciinitted the briefest interval ! 

of repose, transported Mr. Hnggerdom to tiie I 
yard of the Merry Privateer, Tower Link.v, ' 
whence the extra post-coach was to depart for 
Harwich. 

CHAriEB VJII. 

Not jet was the business of that eventful day 
complete. 

I’olly-my-Lamb s.at before the picture of her 
father in deep meditation, not unmingicd with 
self-reproach, as she remeniberedrhow freely, of 
late, hopes purely selfish had been permitted to 
entwine themselves with the great end and 
purpose of her file. Strive as she mi^t, how¬ 
ever, she could not now disconnect them, nor 
could she conceal from herself that the failure of 
each attempt to do so was not a source of jiain 1 
But then, this youth—who was Ije ? Under what 
pretext could one in his position become (he 
claimant of her hand, unless as the folfiUer of 
the object she had in view ? Good. It was in 
this character alone that she had given him her 
ptroniisc. Of course ho understood ihal? Not 
for any personal interest she could be presumed 
to take iu i^iu. Miss Humpage applauded her 
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1 own exeellent wisdom, foresight, and h»rd- 
I heavtedness, in having laid down this distincfcn 
; so gnardedlf. She |iad promised her band and 
i wcSth to hha who should trace her father'? 

j murderer. To such a man alone- 

] Polly had exactly reached this satisfactory 
I oonelusion, when she was intemipted by the 
entrance of Stephen, who announced Sir James 
Polhill—and, without further oeremony, ushered 
in that excellent magistrate. He was attended 
I by Mr. Armour, still calmly confident, but com-; 
I porting himself with Wore real humility than on 
j foiTuer occasions. 

j “ Are you prepared, my dear young lady,” said 

I Sir James, taking Polly’s hand witji a meaning 
j smile, “for tidings of considerable importance ?” 

I Polly coloured for all answer. 

: “Not to keep you in suspense, my dear,” 

I resumed Sir James, “you must 'know that we 
! have received the most satisfactory testimony of 
' the return to this country of 1 he persons supposed 
I to be implicated in tlie—the affair of ) our poor 
I fatlier. One of the most dashing, interesting, 

; and remarkable outrages of modern times, was 
I committed, two nights since, on the Harwich 

i road, within a few miles-My dear ?” 

I Polly had uttered an unoonseious exclamation. 

I “ Go on, sii', 1 beg,” faltered the young lady. 

1 “ The parties have been traced to their haunt, 

j and by this time to-morrow (we have to concert 
1 measures with an officious country justice, who 
has a fancy to be associated with this important 
capture) Lord Lob wiU be in our bauds ! Eh, 
Armour ?” 

“If ho is not, Sii-James, may 1 never take 
tliief again!” ejaculated llio gentleman ad¬ 
dressed. 

“Enough. I thought, my dear,” continued 
the magistrate, tiiruiug to Polly, “that you 
would be glad to have this matter placed beyond 
all doubt. And now, Armour, you cau return to 
the office. I will be with you in half an hour.” 

The officer withdrew. 1( did not, liowc.ver, 
appear that the excellent mauislratc had any¬ 
thing especial to add. Nor had ho. This was 
merely one of those little methods to which he 
occasionally had recourse, byway of checking the 
vanity of Ins subordinate, and teaching that 
individual that, clever as he was, there were 
deptlis of consultation into which not even he — 
at least, as a matter of course—was privileged 
to enter. Sir James therefore talked on, witli- 
out much signiflciuicc, till ri'cciviiig no reply, he 
looked steadily at his companion, and saw' that 
she was both pale and agitated. His notice 
brought matters to a crisis. The poor little girl, 

I overcome with mingled emotions, burst into a 
j I violent flood of fears. 

I I The good magistrate, somewhat alarmed, and 
! I not a littte puzzled, quickly discovered, however, 

that there was something of a troubling nature 
on her mind, irrespective of the agitating ideas 
conjured up by the information he bad brbught, 
and, touched by the poor child’s friendless posi¬ 
tion, set himself, with so much tact|aiidj gentle¬ 


ness, to. probe the wouflJv that he ended by 
winning her coBfldence, so far ‘as ^ become 
possessed of the secret of her vow! 

Let it be owned that PoUy-my-Lamb was, in 
her heart, not a little astonished at the coUeeted j 
—not to say indifferent—manner in' which Sir » 
James received the important revelation. His , ' 
lips struggled hard against a smile, and to say 
Irutli, wifh difficulty overcame it, as the good 
gentleman pictured to himself Henry the Suc¬ 
cessful, accompanied by the fettered tyrant xif 
the highways, presenting himself at the footstool 
of the heiress, and claiming the promised guerdon 
of her hand and wealth! 

Aware, however, of the serious light in which 
Polly was prepared to view the matter, he con¬ 
tented himself with hinting at the improbability 
of Mr. Armour’s coveting any otlier reward than 
such as Ills conscience (and the government) 
might bestow. To be plain, he assured her, 
even if in her enthnsiasUc fuiriliiient of this 
rather unadvised pledge, it should be needful to 
inform the officer of the extraordinary prefer¬ 
ment thus likely to bo placed within his reach, 
he. Sir James, would venture to affirm, on the 
part of that bold but respectful man, that he 
would prefer accepting a reasonable composition 
ill money to aspiring to a station for which he was, 
by birth, habits, and education, alike unfitted. 

With tills prompt analysis of the cxecllcnt 
.kmioiir poor Polly was fain to be content. The 
glowing iacc of the young artist had died hope¬ 
lessly out of her future, but at least it would 
never be replaced by the cool, suporcihous visage 
of this Bow-stroet nmiicr. “ Thts Such was 
not the terni she would have iippbcd, some few 
iiioutiis since, to one who seemed the apjiointed 
uistniiiient of vengcauce. Poor Polly! Her 
mind could not stir without a pang 1 
j Sir James walked back to his oflice, absolutely 
I choking with hilarity. He was gifted—if gift it 
[ be—with a keen sense of the ridiculous; and, 
by the time he arrived in Bow-slrect, the joke, 
as it appeared to him, had attained such colossal 
proportions, ihat lie found it impossible to refrain 
from conlldiug it to the party most interested; 
certain that the latter woidd enjoy it with equal, 
though more subdued and respectful, relish. 

Much to his surprise, Mr. Armour heard the 
story out with a degree of gravity wholly im- 
suited to the theme, and, almost before Sir 
James had well concluded, the magisterial mind 
became sensible of ’a pamful suspicion that not 
only was Mr. Henry Armour a vain, but also an 
ambitious, man: that, in fact, in his view the 
gigantic jest had diminished to a pigmy. Briefly 
(ill the plain Eiighsh in which, undoubtedly, Mr. 
Armour laid the case hastily before himself), 
that he had as good a right to the lady’s hand as 
any other fellow, so that he fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions required. The officer, hoqiever, did tot 
deem it advisable do give nttep* to his'feel- ! 
ings at the moment ;■ whji» Sir James, on liis i 
side, was too anxiously intent upon bringing the j 
c«ming enterprise to a sucoessful issue, to enter I 
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I into any discussion that inighjb have the effect of 
' damping his lieutenant’s zeal. Soletthemcarow 
j care for itself. 

j They plunged at once into the preparatory 
I amingements. In'that occupation wc leave them. 


i ALVENTUBIS OP A PEDERAL 
j BEOaUIT. 

I 'An Enalishman, travelling through (he State 
i of New Tork, 1 found myself reduced for a time 
i to destitution in its capital, by loss of my lug- 
j gage, containing every thing I possessed in that 
j part of tlie world; not only my money, but also 
j letters of introduction, and my papers of all 
! kinds. There I was in the streets of New York, 
! possessing only the clothes I then stood in, and 
'■ some three dollars, in American notes. What 
i could I do f I was reckless ; 1 was disheartened; 

for how could 1 live until 1 should have written 
I home and got remittances from England ? After 
I pm-poseiossly wandering up and down tlie street ^ 
, I strolled into the bar of an hotel which stood 
' before me, "and soon found myself drawn into 
1 conversation with a person dressed in the uiiifi u m 

I of the Pederal States. lie invited me to drink a 
i cobbler with him, and as it is dangerous ui 
America to decline such a request, 1 acceded to 
his invitation. We drank several glas.scs toge- 
■ ther, and 1 afterwards remembered noticing tlie 
. exchange of some expressive glances between 
the soldier and the barkeeper; but 1 liad no idea 
that they could have any reference to me; in¬ 
deed, I was too reckless then to think much 
about anything. 

1 soon found myself talking incohcreiillyi my 
head felt giddy, aud the veius throbbed almost to 
bursting. 1 bad a faint couseiousuess that some¬ 
thing. was said about gcttuig me borne, and tlial. 
1 was lifted into some conveyance. 1 know 
nothing more of what took place, until I awoke, 
next momiug, aud found mvself ijiiig on some 
hard boards, filthy and dirty beyond dcsoriplioii. 
j Near me lay several men in sky-blue unifonn, 
sleeping a drunken sleep; while some were 
■ smoking, some were cursing, yelling, and howl¬ 
ing, and two were engaged in a desperate 
fi^it, which awoke me. They were all Irish. 
1 soon found, from their conversation, that I 
; was in a guard-house on Staten Island. How or 
why I came to be there, 1 know not. I lay as 
still as possible, that 1 might not provoke any 
quarrel lyith my drunken aud quarrelsome ucigh- 
, hours. Some little time after I bad beeu awake, 
i the door was opened, and we were all marched 
. out, every man between two dirty soldiers. An 
j offlocr stood at a little distance, before whom 
each of us in turn was taken. Jly (urn came; I 
I was stiR half stupid from the effect of the 
j drugged drink of the previous night; aud as I 
was dragg«kJorwrd to him, he turned to a 
I sergeant near, aSd Saed what that—not blessed— 

i Englisher was there for ? “ A drunken recruit for 
J the 16Sth New York Regiment,” was the reply. 


A drunken recruit! I began to protest, when ' 
he savagely ordered me to shut up; aud the i 
sergt^t, a huge fellow, catching me by the i' 
tfamt, shook me, and almost straitgled me. A i 
corporal was then ordered to take me to a ' 
tent, get my uniform, and see me put it on. i; 
I was then marched off (a conjde of bayonpts I 
bringing up the rear), and pushed into a tent, | 
where a guard was set over me. In a few | 
minutes, a bundle of clothes was thrown in, j' 
with orders that 1 was to put them on, and j I 
he quick about it. I refused. In a few minutes 1| 
an ofDccr appeared, who angrily asked, “ WiU ! j 
you put ou those clothes, you English cuss ?” I 11 
stdl declinj'd, and said that I was not a soldier. | 
“ Bundle lum into the guard-house, double iron 
him, and see tliat he gels nothing but water till ! 
lie comes to bis senses.” A Yankee sutler who ] 
was standing near, remarked as 1 passed; . 
“ Guess you are in for it, Britisher!” 

Into the guard-house I was accordingly j 
bundled, aud heavily ironed. There, for six I 
days, I remained, without food, surrounded liy | 
the filth of drunken and quarrelsome Irish i, 
soldieis. Oh! the horrible stench of this iilace! j j 
Eaeli day I w,ns taken before some officer, aud , 
asked, “ Will you iiiit ou Unit unifonn ?” Each j 
day 1 answered, “ No.” At length, the horrors i 
by which I was surrounded, aud the weakness of | 
starvation, so far broke my spirit, that I eonsoiitcd. ■ 
i was taken to the same tent as before, I put on I; 
the unifonn, luid 1 saw my own clothes burnt. I 

I was now secured, and might go at large in ' 
tlie camp, for 1 could not escape.. I was on an \ 
island, coimeetcd with the mainland by two j 
steam femes; one to New York, the other to ] 
JSew Jei-sey; each strictly guarded. Patrols ; 
also were posted over the whole island. Camp | 
Scott, in which I was detained, was surrounded j 
by a cordon of sentinels, stationed at intervals of |' 
twenty yards, wliile beyond these, were pickets, i' 
consisting of olEecrs aud uoii-commissioned ] 
officers, all heavily aimed. There was assigned I 
to me a share of a very small tent, aUeady '• 
containmg five men, and we were at night so 
closely jiacked that, once down, we were com¬ 
pelled to remain in that position for the night. 

It was impossible for us to turn; there was not 
room. In this camp, which was a camp of in¬ 
struction, were the material of live regiments, 
forming the Irish Brigade, under the command ; 
of General Corcoran, distinguished for his insult 
to the Prince of YVales. 

Being allowed to walk about the camp, I \ 
spent most of my .spare time in wandering round ! 
it, as close to the bounds as possible, longing for i 
aud seeking any remote chance of freedom, | 
Escape, indeed, seemed hopelqss, and for a time | 
I gave up the idea. 1 went almost mechanioally : 
through the routine duty exacted; it was heavy 
and tiresome; aud to me, wrrongfuUy detained, 
almost insupportable. From day%M to dark, 

I suffered drill, driU, drill. Soon after dusk we 
were turned into our hot and diriS iuid 
then w'oe |‘o the unlucky man who, half stilled, ' 
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left it for » moutliful of fresh air. If caught 
abroad, summary Tengeanec was dealt on his 
unlucky bead, most probably in the shape 
of a knook-down blow from the butt.end of a 
revolver. The filth of this camp was dhsgnstiug. 
Tew of the men ever saw water except to drink 
it ;• their flesh was disguised in dirt, and their 
underclothes were in very few cases ever taken 
off until they fell to pieces. 

Being a wild Irish camp, peace was preserved 
by allowing any row short of a faction figbt. 

! To keep tbo steam under, I’addy was suffered to 
' thrash Paddy to his heart’s couteiu; rings wore 
formed for that purpose under the supervision 
I of the officers; and it was truly wonderful to sec 
the number of rings that were required in which 
to settle all the little daily differences. More 
than once I was aw'akeued in the night by a 
desperate fight within the narrow 1 ent, where aU 
I the ocoiipanls were pummelling each other in the 
dark. A truly rueful face have I brought out 

■ hi the morning, while the tent, much stained 
i with blood, was being visited by admiring crowds 

■ wbo came to'witness tbo scene of a battle, so 
much after their own hearts 

! It i.s a boast of the Stars and Stripes tliahl.berc 
; is in llieir army no suck thing as corporal punish¬ 
ment . But of corporal punishment tlierc arc more 
; forms in the world than one. It is true that I 
have never seen the lash used, but_ American iii- 
I gf'imity has not been slow to luvoilt substitutes. 

I A favourite mode, of punishment, inflicted by 
1 courts-martial, is the old-fashioned torture of 
1 picketing, once used in the British army, but 
I long since discarded as barbarous and cruel. Its 
; victim is hnng by bis thumbs to a beam, so tlial 
: his toes only rest on two jiieeus of wood driven 
for that purpose into the ground. Thus be, rc- 
j mains, for from half an hour to an hour, unless, 

' as is frequently tlie case, be falls insensible, and 
is carried away to the bo.spitid. Another form 
of punishment, not uidikc the cangiic of the 
Chinese, is that of the “ barrel.” A heavy cask 
of from one to one and a half hundred-weight, 
having an end knocked out, and a square bole 
cut ill the other for a man’s bead to go through, 

I rests with its sharp edges on the shoulder of 
I the culprit, who is thus for many liours marched 
round the o.amp between a file of soldiers with 
1 fixed bayonets. This is dcsoribod by those mi 
! wliom it lias been inflicted, as a terrible punish- 
* ment, for though to a strong man the weight 
' is at first not gi'cat, it soon begins to give great 
; torture, the sharp edges cutting deeply into the 
i shoulder. Indeed, but few get thiuugh a long 
I punishment of this kind; men fall exhausted, 

, and frequently senseless, and arc carried to the 
: guard-house or hespital. Not many days passed 

■ j in Camp Scott, without the infliction of these 
I and other punishments upon whole batches of 
I delinquents. During my short stay, two men 
' died under the infliction of these cruelties. 

I It was my good fortune to escape such punish- 
j ments.'hy great care and submissiveu^s, ajthongh 
I on one occasion the escape was narrpw. I wa-s 


r--—--1—- 

I sent for to the teat of the adjutant-general, and 
requited to swear allegiance to the United States 
government. This I refused to do, asserting 
that 1 was a subject of Great Britain. I 
was, however, confronted by men who swore 
that I had been regularly enlisted into tho 
United Slates service, and litid signed a paper to 
that effect. ’The paper was produced. There 
was no writing of mine on it, nor was it my name 
that wes .attached; but the name by which 1 was 
known in the regiment, and in which, in spite of 
roy protestations, 1 had been entered on the rolls, 
was there. Those men swore, also, that I had 
acknowledged having voted at the last election, 
and that I was consequently a citizen. In vain 
were all my appeals. A hundred dollars were 
produced, which I was told was the portion of 
bounty to which 1 would be entitled upon sw^car- 
ing allegianeo; hut tlial anyhow there 1 ,was, and 
there 1 should remain, till Uncle Sam had done 
with me. The. dibcussioii ended in a night’s 
lodffing 111 the guard-house, and the promise of 
the “barrel” in the morning; the threat, how¬ 
ever, w'as not executed, neither did I swear alle¬ 
giance. 

Six dreary weeks passed by—weeks spent in 
dreaming of home in that England I never ex¬ 
pected to see again. Gladly would I have given 
a leg or an arm to have stood free on the deck 
of one of the ships that 1 saw sailing homeward 
by my island prison. I had been continutilly 
plaiiinng .scliciiics of’escape, but was dishe^irfeiied 
by the fact that the few who did manage to run 
the guard never got safely off. hut soon were 
brought hack to suffer severe puiiishmuut. I 
wandered round the camp day after day in search 
of the most likely point for escape, and the 
'■earch generally ended in attention to a spot 
wlierc I he lines of the camp extended to within 
about fifty yards of a thick wood. Even here*I 
should have to run the fifty yards in sight of the 
guard; and should they, in theirhurry tofirc, miss 
me, 1 must then risk meeting the out-pickel.s, 
made alert by the sound of firing. But llmsted 
that in the iliiek wood I might be able to 
elude these, and, once free from the camp, take 
my chance of getting off the. island. It was 
indeed a poor chance, as tlie island, being used 
siiecially for llie safe-kcopiiig of recruit.s, was 
jealously guarded by offioers picked from each 
regiment, in order that the appearance of every 
man might be known to some one of them. Even 
in private clothes there was but a very poor 
'chauee of escape, but in uniform it seemed to be 
ahiiust iiiqiossihle. No matter, I would do my 
best, and 1 could but risk life, to be free. 

About this time I was sent for to t be tent of the 
paymaster, who, muohto my surprise, handed me 
one hundred dollars, which he told me was part of 
roy bounty, f knew too well how much I shovfld 
need money, to have any scruple about taking it, 
though I was infonued thaty af^“8lis, if I did 
not tako the oath of allegiffhce within a week, 1 
should be sent to Eort Lafayfttto as a disloyal 
traitor, and that I should, in additioh, be tried 
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for defrauding the State. This I knew to be no 
idle threat, such means having been taken in 
i other oases to coerce entraj^ed foreigners/ I 
I knew many instances of men defrauded of their 
f liberty being sent to vrork on ibe fortifloations, 
for having under similar (arcumstances “cte- 
frauded” the State. Knowing all this, however, 
I deliberately tcudc the doUais; for I was fully 
resolved to make my escape. Or die. 

One day, while wondering round the camp, 1 
saw in a dust-hole, behind an officer’s tent, an old 
and ragged pair of trousers. These, with some 
difficulty, I managed to secure imdcr my over¬ 
coat, and watching an opportunity when the tent 
was empty, I put them on under my uniform. I 
had also obtained an old red flannel shirt, and 
these would enable me to throw off the regi¬ 
mentals when necessary, and appear in some 
sort as a civilian. 

My first step was to sham a violently sprained 
] ankle. Having deceived the surgeon, who was 
I a very mcompetent man, 1 was relieved from 
! duty. Limping about the camp for a day or two, 
I occasionally heard it said that 1 was “ foxing,” 
which was not far vn-ong. Then, when 1 had 
made the few possible arraugemeiits, I chose for 
I my great venture a fine day about two hours 
I before daik, when most of the officers would be 
I j on parade with their regiments, and when I knew 
'( that men of my own company were on guard at 
!i the spot where 1 hoped to break the lines. 

I ■ Having supplied myself with a bottle of whisky 
‘ I and some oi^rs, 1 made towards the spot I had 
; I chosen, and found, to my agreeable surprise, that 
i one of tlie men of my own company there on 
I guard was a Scotchman, who had felt as little at 
1 home as I did in such a camp. We wore on 
j! friendly terms; indeed, we had often discussed 
our chances of escape. The whisky was 
I produced, and so were tlie cigars, which the 
‘ soldiers on guard shared, of course secretly, and 
without attracting the attention of the officers; 

; for speaking to the sentimds on duty was an 
offence very severely punished. I was convinced 
[ that none of the guard had the least suspicion 
of my purpose, and it must have been much to 
their surprise that when I had passed one of 
them, as if to carry the whisky - bottle to 
another, I suddenly dropped it, and ran for the 
wood, right through their lines. Indeed, they 
wore so muoli taken by surprise, that 1 was al¬ 
ready hdf way to the cover when they called to 
me to halt. Four or five shots were fired after 
me J but although I heard the whistle of the 
balls, none of them passed very near me; in 
fact, I don't think the men had any wish to hit 
me. In a few bounds I reached the wood, and, 
dashing through the bush up a short hill, ibuud 
myself, on reaching the top, almost face to face 
with the lientenant-oolonel of my own regiment. 
He stood a litlfie below me, revolver in hand, but 
I had eom^Bsi^tonly upon, him, that brfore 
he had time to eohk rWngle barrel, and while he 
was fumbling to do so, 1, by a sudden spring as 
I rushed down hill, by throwing my whole weight 


upon Mm, dashed him Leadiosg to the ground. 
Koiling several yards down the hill beyond him, 

I sprang to my feet, and was out of sight in the 
thick bushes before be recovered hbosolL 

I^ing, as I judged, the direction from the 
camp, 1 ran as well as I could tMough the bush 
for some twenty minutes, or half sn hour, arfd 
believed that I was a mile ortwo from the camp, 
when unexpectedly hearing a cry of Halt! I 
turned sharp off to my right, and found myself 
on the edge of an open space of the wood next 
to the camp, in full view of, and dose to, a com¬ 
pany of the guard, with an officer, who, on seeing 
me, at onoe gave orders to fire. Bnt the range 
was long, fud although the balls out bi-anches 
of trees near me, and some passed very close, 
with an impleasant hiss, none touched me. All 
this time I was running through thick reedy 
grass, and making for the dense brush on the 
other side of the small clearing, when, just as I 
had almost reached it. General Corcoran and Ms 
staff, who had hoard the firing, galloped up, and 
a smart fusillade was opened upon me from their 
revolvers. But they were on horseback, and at 
some distance: so at first none of their shots 
took effect on me, except that one of them 
knocked off my cap. 1 was beginning, there¬ 
fore, to congratulate myself on still keeping a 
whole skin, and was on the point of entering 
the thick bush, when General Corooran, enraged 
at the possibility of my getting off untouched, 
leaped his horse over the fence which stood 
between us, aud rode to withiu fifteen or twenty 
yards of me. 1, on hearing him, almost ib- 
voluutarily tamed round and faced him just as 
he took deliberate aim at me. I thought it was 
all over with me then, for at that di8,tanoe he 
could not well miss. He fired, and 1 fell as 
if some one had knocked my legs from under me 
with a big stick. I did not exactly tMuk that \ 
I had been hit; I did not know what it was. I I 
had been standing, when he fired,'up to ray | 
waist in thick grass, aud when I fell I rolled i 
completely out of sight, into a dry watercourse | 
which ran from the wood. I heard the general ■ 
remark that lie had “ settled that coon, anyhow,” 
and he ordered lus aide-de-camp to go and see 
whether 1 was dead, or only wounded. While 
he spoke, I was scrambling as rapidly as 1 could 
up the dry watercourse, and before they had dis¬ 
mounted and come to the spot I had crept some 
fifty yards into the. thick underwood, and was 
again off as fast as 1 could run in the direction 
that 1 thought would take me from the camp. 

I ran for some time. From the top of a little 
knoll 1 heard the drums: they were distant, aud 
my escape so far was effected. 

Then, hastily, 1 threw off my uniform, Md 
stood, dressed in an old ragged and dirty pair 
of what once had been black pantaloons, and an 
old red sMrt; civilian dress, it is true, but of a 
sort to make me look like a suspicious oliarac- 
ter, who could not get off the island witlmut 
giving a very clear account of himself.' StiH I 
had now a better chanw than I could possibly 
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haye had in tmifonn. Up to this time, in the 
excitement of flight, I had scarcely known that 
I had been struck by the shot when I rolled 
over, but I now saw that my shoe was tom and 
bloody. The wound did not yet give me incon- 
, yeaience, and I ^d no further attention to it, 
but walking rapidly on, kept as well as I could 
in the same direction, 1 was soon clear of the 
wood, and taking the road that I believted to be 
the way to the New York Ferry, rapidly marched 
on, hoping to reach it in tiipe for the last boat, 
when it would be dark, and therefore less diffi¬ 
cult to escape without recognition. I walked for 
some two hours, and on coming to a small vil¬ 
lage, asked the distance to the F*rry, when, to 
I my ntter oonsternation, I found that I had 
been walking directly ftom it, and that I was 
j within a mile of the Jersey Ferry at Port Rioh- 
I mond. I knew it was impossible for me to 
! get across, for at that point the captain of my 
I own company was on duty, and would of course 
I know me directly. Nevertheless, I kept on to- 
: wards the village, when suddenly a man, in the 
I United Slates unifonn, sprang from the shadow 
I of a hedge and laid hie hand on my shoulder. 1 
i thought it must be an officer on patrol duty, 

‘ and .seized Mm by the throat. When he with 
! some difficnlty managed to make me believe him, 
I found that he was one of the soldiers on guard 
at the time of my escape, who, during the con¬ 
fusion, had managed to make his escajie too. 
But he had come away without any preparation, 
was entirely without money, and was in uniform; 
Ms chance, therefore, was desperate, and he was 
then thinking of giving Mmsclf up. 

This meeting was awkward for me. I was as 
ill off with my comrade in full uniform as if 1 
had remained in uniform myself. 1 dared not 
refuse to throw in my chance with Ms, for he, 
being reckless, might have given himself up to 
the nearest guard, and screened himself by in¬ 
forming agafnst me. We therefore marclied on 
together, I feeling my hope of escape much 
diamiished. So wc passed through the village 
of Port Bichmond. In the outskirts I made 
inquiries as to the prospect there miglit be of 
hiring a small boat, but some iniscliievous boys 
raised the avj of " IMsertcrs!” and wc ran at once. 

By this time it had become dark, and we kept 
along the sea-shore until wo reached a lonely 
spot, with only an oeeasional fisherman’s hut; 

I not being in uMform knocked at several of 
the doors, and tried to bargain for a boat to 
put us across the water (which was there about 
half a mile wide), but ail moodily refused to 
discuss the matter; all evidently suspected 
me, and knew Jhere must be sometliing wrong, 
when a ragamuffin like myself offered a large 
sum for so small a service. Even two darkies, 
whom we found busily engaged in splitting 
wood, refused the fifty dollars wlnoli I despe¬ 
rately offered them. They, too, had heard of 
Fort Lafayette. After walkii® .many weary 
miles, trying all the boats we met^th; and in¬ 
variably finding them locked and wthout their 


oars, we disoovfited a helper whom I trillnot say a 
word to idmitily, and were speedilylilBBed on tte 
shore’of the opposite state of New Jersey. I 
offered our friend twenty-five dollars for his good 
services, but he refused to take more than Ms 
proper fare, one dollar. He even walked a mile with 
us to put us on the road for a railway station. 

By this time my foot began to pain me exces¬ 
sively, and as we had still to walk several miles 
to the station, I began to fear that I should be 
unable to reach it. Had I been alone 1 should 
have lain down where I was, but I began now to 
fee! the benefit of having a corapamon. My 
comrade made me lean on Ms shoulder, and half 
hfted roe along. 'When he found tliat, almost 
unclothed, I was shivering from the cold night 
air, he at once took off Ms over-coat and threw 
it across ray shoulders. Slowly and painfully I 
dragged myself (or rather he dragged me) forward. 
We reached a station on the Pennsylvanian Bail¬ 
way about midnight, and found people then wait¬ 
ing far a train to New York. Our worst danger was 
uow to be faced. Night-time, however, favoured 
us, and a slight circumstauce in itself secured 
our safe passage without suspicion. "Wo entered 
the station; my companion in unifom, and I with 
Ms great-coat thrown loosely over my shoulders, 
leaning heavily and painfully upon Mm, having, 
as was obvious to all at a glance, been wounded in 
my foot, for tracks of blood were left where I 
walked along. This station being in a direct line 
from the seat of war to New York, it was at once 
inferred that I. a poor wounded soldier, was 
lieing forwarded to New York under my com¬ 
panion’s care. Every one pitied me, and I 
heard the words, “Poor fellow!” from many 
lips. One officer present, even went so far as to 
direct my companion to the place to which he 
supposed I was to be taken. We reached, the 
Hudson Biver and crossed the ferry unquestioned 
and nnsnspccted; for this, being the ferry from 
New Jersey, and not from Staten Island, was 
I not vei'y strict ly guarded. Soon, therefore, we 
found ourselves in oomfoitahle quarters, where 
the landlord insisted upon treating us, and 
greedily swallowed the tales by wbioli we 
sustained our now characters. A soft feather¬ 
bed in place of bard boards soon gave us the 
sleep we much needed. We rose early in tbe 
moniing, breakfasted, and loft tbe hotel. As no 
soldier dares to show himself in New Yoii with¬ 
out a pass, and as I could be ’of no further 
assistance to my compam’on, while he, by re¬ 
maining with me, would infallibly lead me into 
danger, I gave up to him Ms great-coat, and 
pressing on him a sum of money, left him to his 
own devices. 1 uow had the full advantage of 
not being in uniform; out of it, dressed in rags 
though I was, I liad no difficulty in buying the 
dres.s of a respectable civilian. with hair and 
whiskers trimmed bj; a fa^io^l# hairdresser, 
and in a bran new suit ofaabtltR, I began to feel 
safe. But at the same time I knew that every 
hour of delay in New York added largely to the 
ohanoe of my detection, as descriptive lists would 
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soon acrire, and many officers <ronld kntiw me. 
Eight glad IVas, therefore, to find myself in the 
cars, en route for Canada. It seemed an inter- 
luinahle time before the cars started, and I was 
in neryons dread lest I might be discovered before 
they set off; but we were soon whirling along 
the beautifid banks of the Hudson, and then 1 
began to breathe freely. 

Nothing unusual occurred till wc reached 
.Alhany, the state capital, when a United States 
officer entered the train in which I was proceed¬ 
ing northward, and took a seat in the car by my 
side. He was a rcd-headcd good-natured fellow, 
who at once began to gossip with myself and 
others about the war, and such usual topics. At 
length the conversation turned upon deserters, 
and ho remarked that desertion had now readied 
its climax, for he believed that tlie authorities 
had resolved in future to shoot all who were 
taken. He added, quite innocently, that a tele¬ 
gram from New York had just been received at 
Albany, directing them to look out for aud stop 
a fellow who had, on the previous day, escaped 
from Staten Island, under most ou(rageou.s cir¬ 
cumstances. He had hrst knocked down and 
half killed liis colonel, besides defying the whole 
guard, and the general himself. He took from 
his pocket a paper, from wliich he read to me 
the description of myself. He added that, being 
an Englishman, this fellow would assuredly make j 
for Canada, aud that he (the sjieaker) was then 
on his road to a junction depot, some twenty 
miles from Albany, through which .all tlie northern 
trains must pass, and there he would exarame each 
passenger until he found his man; when caught, j 
of course he would be shot. Very well pleased 
was I to see him leave the train at this junction, j 
after courtecaisly bidding ns “ good day.” 

Onward I sped, travelling night aud day, by 
land and water, until I reached a small village, 
at the top of Lake Champlain. The steamer 
arriving there on Sunday morning, 1 could get 
no farther, as in America trains do not rmi on 
Sunday. I was compelled, sorely against my 
will, to stop twenty-four hours near the 
Cauadian frontier, but still witliiu the United 
States territory. In thisvilli^o lived the United 
States provost-marshal aud staff, wlio wore in 
ohar^ of the frontier, and whose duty it was to 
examine every one passing through for Canada. 
I went to the principal hotel (which was not a 
very grand one) and quartered myself there, 
among numerous guests, of whom some had 
been my fellow-travellers, and some wore regular 
boarders. Among the boarders was one old 
gentleman, who made birosolt peculiarly agree¬ 
able, and with whom I soon got into a lively 
controversy. We spent nearly all (he day (it was 
snowing heavily outside) in debate over politicid 
and internation^ subjects: I taking an essentially 
English view^f^verrthing, and showing myself 
to be in evcryViSPqpt thoroughly Engh.sh. 
During the discussion, I was startled by the acci¬ 
dental discovery that I, a deserter, particularly 
wanted by the authorities, was actually in warm 


controversy with the provost-mjrshal himself, j: 
whose duty it was to atop me. I did not feel , 1 
[very comfortable during the ■ remainder of the II 
[evening; but all went well, and in the mom- j 
ing, after we had breakfested together, I pro- I 
ceeded to the dep6t, where, on going to take i 
my place in the cars, I found the provost-mart' j 
shal already busy, papers in band, diligently j 
inspecting all the passengers. Hut he never , 
once suspected me; how could he suspect a j 
person who had passed most of the previous 
twenty-four hours in his company, and on terms 
of friendship P Weijatted with a hearty shake of 
tlie hand, ;md a joke over our yesterdSy’s dispute. 

Arrived ak-tlie frontier, I was exceedingly j 
nervous during the Customs examination; in i 
fact, now that my last chance of failure was j; 
attained, I found mjsclf trembling violently. j| 
But tills delay was at length over; we moved on, i i 
and 1 soon had the satisfaction of seeing a soldier . i 
m the British uniform enter the train. A terrible , | 
load was lifted from my lieart, for I then know 1' 

I that I was safe under the protection of the |i 
British flag: a blessing none can properly appre¬ 
ciate hut those who, like' myself, have felt the I i 
want of it. 1 was still fneiidiess and moneyless, i 
ihough free, for iny hundred dollars had by this 
tuue disappeared, mid Canada being then, and 
for months afterwards, covered with snow, I saw , 
hut a poor prospect for the future; however, 
having wriltcn to England for a remittanco, 1 had 
only 1 0 fight out, as a free man, six weeks of hard- :' 
sliip and hunger. This 1 did with a good heart, 
for iny life and its future were my own again. 


IIICIIELIEU. 

Ai.i- shv-creatnres that exist 
I^oiver can subdue; 

Save the Mu.«e,—tliat could resist 
Cardinal Kichelieu. 

lie the "Whir of I'liirty Years 
With his left hand led; 

Struck the turbulent French Peers 
With his right hand dead; 

Mad-dog-Luther loosed, to thwart 
Kaiser Karl, and Kome; 

Fashion’d France, and shook to the heart 
Crazy Christendom; 

Greatest man of many great! 

When to see him came 

The Qneen-yiother, while he sat, 

Steed the royal dame: 

Hound him he, with haughty mien, 
Home’s proud purple wrapp'd: 

Trembling stood the hare-head Queen, 
Sat the Cardinal, capp’d. 

Only little poets were 
Gombault, llesmarets, 

Colletet, and Hoisruhert; 

Yet, whenever they 


Cahie to see the Cardinal, 
Not one doff'd his hat; 
Prodd as*^rince» one ami all, 
These Imoli poets sqt; 









I White in snperdJious mood graduated gOT^mment employe, wlio knows iiis ! 

Tliey his rhymes did view, mcome and expeptations to a fraotka, or aa one 'I 

Trembling and bare-headed slood of tlio Bashi-Bazouks of professidflid life, able ; t 

Cardinal Eicholieu. to calculate only by average, with a maigin. for !! 

;---:-;--—■ contingencies? The first is surely not ins own t| 

I FETTERS. master, witli an eight o’clock breakfast winter • 

* • r— ’ and suiiinier, and only a month’s holiday at an | 

I Is there such a thing as fr-eedoin P We make mooiivcnient time. Not very like true liberty ! 
a great cry (and ngliteously) against the that, 1 think! And is the Bashi-Bazouk his I 

material cfaams of the slave, but what is there own master either, with the necessity of writing 

for any of us bat fettei-s P Are we not all so many pages per week P ^Of painting so maby ' 

slaves, spiritually if nothing move. Take any yards of canvas ? Of visiting so many diseased |l 

social position yon like to name, and you cannot bodies ? Of pleading so many unsavoury causes, 1 1 

I find in one true liboiiy as 'the necessary consc- if he would find his children In bread and boots ? | 

I qnence; all are mortised and clamjied to slavery Is a man bis own master while the batcher and j 

I with iron clamps more or less sevefc according the baker stand at the corner of the street with a j 

i to the tenon, often jagged, at the edges to make fiery facias as a potentiality if the' bills be not i 

I it fit the tighter. Of the three grand divisions of paid when demanded ? The Bashi-Bazoak may 

property—wealth, competence, and poverty—it we.ar no livery, not even the Queen’s, bnfrhe is 
' is a toss up which has fewest liberties, and not a free ina'ii for all that, and his chain and 

j where the strain is tightest. bullet gall him like the rest. l' 

I There is no freedom assuredly in great Asforpoverty, there b no question of freedom j 
I weaitli; indeed, golden fetters are licavici- in here. Wlien a man’s fetters must needs be ; 

; the main than iron ones, and money scrawls out padlocked with a private lock and key—and ! 

j a long list of prohibitions, with gilded flourishes wlien he belongs to any one who chooses to keep j 

‘ to set off the letters. \Vh.at, liberty can there that key in his waistcoat-pocket—he has not ! 

I be for a mim whose perpetual motto is No- much liberty to jilay at bowls with ! Well for | 

' hlessc Oblige ? noblesse translated by guineas liim too, poor fellow, if he be padlocked at all, I 

or quarterings, as the cose may be. His no- and his chains be numbered and hung up in the ! 

blcsse is always obligiiighini to something ; and great Blue-Heard chamber of Work; for, what j 

j that something is sivre to bo a diminution of we. choose to call real liberty would bring but a i 

his personal freedom, and a curtailment of his cold cupboard to him, and would be rattier the I 

private pleasures. He, cannot make siraplicitv liberty of starvation. Tlie personal freedom of j 

or unconventionality the rule of liis life, be his poverty is a shadowy chimera, and cannot hold i 

desires never so inartificial and his tastes its own in the face of facts. 

; never so savage, and lie must live hand in But beside tlie mere framework of a man’s i 

glove with the iinmps and vanities, horvever being—his income—how many other things are ^ 

' much he may despise them. He must have fetters to him! Chains that are sometimes 

\ big houses, and many of tlicm; thougii he hugged as the most precious things in life, and j: 

j can live in only one at a time; and, out of gilded ovcj' till they shine in the sun like cables [ 

I his half-dozen estates, five give him the ague, of pure gold; chains that arc wreathed with 

I and the sixth has a patent for neuralgia; flowers, and decked witli evergreens so thickiv i 

I he must have an army of Uall powdered toot- strung you cannot see tlie metal beneath, and 

'! men, against whom, perhaps, his soul revolts know nothing of the sores engendered; chains 

in favour of neat-handed Bliyllises in clean that are sometimes sadly wept over, till all 

I gowns and white muslin aprons,, according to the bright polish has become dimmed and 

; the waiting-maid ideal; he must have carriages dulled, and the rust has eaten into the steel, and I 

I and horses, when he would rather widk for the the comeliness and glory of the metid has 

j sake of his health, or see life from the top departed, leaving only tear-stained, time-worn, 

I of an omnibus, which he finds more amusing cankered fetters, swinging and clanking round |. 

I j than a stately clrawl along the Serpentine, half the bleeding limbs. Wliat is love itself but 

b smothered iu my lady’s crinoline, and crawled slavery?—a better slavery thanlovciess freedom. 

I over by my lady’s Skye, terrier; be is fond of but slavery none the less; fetters forged out of i 

; gardening—likes digging celery trenches, lioeiug as unsubstantial materials as you will, but bind- ! 

potatoes, or oven hacking out stones from the ing down the soul with stronger force than ever , 

I “leek”—doesn’t mind what kind of work it is, did iron manacle of slave or convict. No living | 

i if he can but lutve a spade or a pickaxe in his heart that loves, can sing lo pteans to freedom: : 

i hand. But fancy a tnau with a hundred thou- unless in mockery of itself, or iu the bitterness I 

j sand a year among bis cabbages, with his gen- of an illusion fled. | 

; tlemaiiliko head gUrdener in kid gloves standing And if love be shvery, wbiit is marriage ? | 

; by, calculating his own future when my lord Slavery, too, in quite us large proportion, and j 

I shall be taken to a lunatic asylum like any other often times without the love as a makeweight 

unseemly growth plucked up from the place it on the side of happiness. In its iSeaj, marriage j 

' deforms and carted off to the great rubbis^-hcap is the perfect harmony of tw® fuJRoncd chords; ' 

ji outside the yard gates 1 ^ _ the stately moving, caeh^ its own orbit, of 

I What freedom is there in middla-elass com-* two smooth spheres, tending ever to the same I 

ii petence got by work'? whether a strictly end, but without interference or domination j 
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I from cither. This is the figuiatire ideal: what 
' is the redityP The mutual wearing oi an' 
! eternal chain; the mutual shadding by ua- 
I yielding fetters; the Bulneetiou of the one under 
the mastership of the other; the delivering up 
of free will and independenee when we sign 
those terrible indentures' of the Irrevocable, by 
which we are bound to the most tremendous 
apprentioesliip life has to offer. This is not 
saving that dut^ and love are not higher 
than liberty: it is simply clearing the ground 
of false definitions, and maintaining the right of 
spades to be called by their names. No, there 
is no liberty in marriage. There may be happi¬ 
ness—that 1 ds not gainsay; and there is certain 
to be cause and room for nobleness and self-sacri¬ 
fice; but that is not liberty—with which the 
question stands at this moment. 

The very household furniture is a fetter, 
and a chain as well: the two being distinct 
varieties of the implements of slavchood: the 
one binding you fast, the other weighing you 
down. Chairs and tables do both. They 
weigh you down with champagne and dinners, 
with wax-lights and suppers, with linen floor¬ 
cloths and halls; and they bind you back from 
Egypt and Morocco, South America and the 
Fiji Islands, Nova Zembla and Spitsbergen—to 
all of which places your wandering feet would 
have carried you long ago, had you had the 
courage to constitute yourself a Bohemian 

S ur sang, and to sink the chairs and tables. 

lot danng to do this, you sit in the one, 
clamped hard and fast to tlie other, and spend 
your time in regretting your wooden slavery. 

Is not hospitality, too, a fetter? Hospi¬ 
tality, according to the traditions of the mo¬ 
dem drawing-room caravanserai, is an awfully 
long chain round some necks, and a tremen¬ 
dous fetter to many feet, keeping them nailed 
to the arid rocks of iinpecuniosity, where no 
rich grass for cattle, no savoury fruits for man, 
grow among the granite, but only lichens, and 
dim tufts of heather, and withered pods of the 
golden gorse: growths of stony poverty, bare 
of wealth and beauty alike. How many of us 
have gone down that long dark road of monetary 
min, starting from the brilliantly-lighted mansion 
of Hospitality, where all the chimneys reeked a 
welcome, substantially interpreted and aroma¬ 
tically flavoured; and where the rooms were 
eaves of mirth and music, not in any way asso¬ 
ciated with Trophonius! And yet Trop'iionius 
lives down there at the end of the lane; and the 
luckless visitor to his cave has rather a different 
lodging to what his own Hospitality—even¬ 
tuating in Ruin—gave his guests. 

What a fetter, too, is sickness! Perhaps the 
heaviest and with the sharpest strain, as it is 
the saddest. Ah 1 those weary fetters jangling 
down by the sick bed, and barring the sick i 
man’s door! Those tear-dimmed fetters of 
sickness,! ^ And yet we would rather wear 
them ourselvhw than let another bear their 
weight, while we walked abroad into that sterile 
freedom where is no duty and no power of self- 
sacrifice—that hideous superficiality of free 


will, where is wanting the divinest liberty of all 
—the liberty to soothe, to serve, and to save. 
Better the neaviest ebiuu and bullet that evil 
fortune can forge and iaoaid, than that wilder¬ 
ness of life where duty, love, and sacrifice are 
not! Humanity drea^ in silver - spangled 
robes, with a golden crown on its head and 
pleasant smiles upon its Ups—humanity all light 
and no shadow—all song and no imploring cry 
of need—^is a fine thing to contemplate in a 
heavenly envelope; but while down on this 
sorrowful earth of ours, while breathing in a 
sob with every breath, and looking on the sun 
through the mist of tears, it is the fatalest 
mistake man can make. The son! that shakes off 
its fetters of help and sympathy shakes off the 
best parts of its bondage to heaven. 

Temper, too, throws chains and fetters round 
life. The bad temper of a house is em¬ 
phatically the master and the tyrant of that 
house: the criss-cross-row dominates the whole 
series. Who that is tied up by the neck to a 
bad temper, can boast of freedom? You might 
as well talk of summer ardours in the midst of 
a snow-storm! When madam has a headache, 
or a fit of the spleen, because of some trumpeiy 
disappointment, the whole house clanks in 
chains tuned up to sol in alt; when master’s 
digestion is awry, because Greenwich fishes 
are uncomfortable dream-fellows, the chains 
clank G flat, an octave lower, with a rnmiing 
accompaniment of double notes, tied in the 
bass; even little miss, when petulant and saucy, 
and sorely needing the divine application of 
bread and water, has the power to clash the 
links together, and make old wise papa himself, 
and mamma, tender, grave, and good, dance a 
mazurka obligata, striking their fetters instead 
of their heels. Temper is, indeed, a diligejit 
chain-maker, forging fetters as fast as the shot- 
tower rains down shot when the heated metal is 
shaken through the holes. There is no freedom 
for any one where there is bad temper; not for the 
peccant chain-maker himself, bound by his own 
liuks to dissatisfaction and despair; nor for those 
wlio live within reach of his fingers so deft at 
padlocking up all the liberties that come within 
the circle of his passion or sullenness. Whom 
do we study to please in the family ? Amauda, 
sweet and smiling, whose chains are only love 
and gentleness, who is always ready to sacrifice 
hersStf for the good of others, whose wildest 
fit of passion is as little to be feared as the 
assault of a white mouse ? Or HrusUia, irritable 
and bilious, with a soul like a volcano, and that 
not covered with snow—or covered with snow 
more black than white—nor masked by vine¬ 
yards, though it may be by vinegar jars ; with a 
temper and passions always at explosion point; 
without a thought fot otliers in all this gnm pel- 
fishness of hers, and with not a spark of pity in 
her lurid fires of rage and bate ? OertaiiOT not 
Amanda. She, poor love, gets loaded with all the 
burdens:—oh! Amanda will go; jlmandawill 
do it; Amanda will sew on my buttons; Amanda 
■will eirfertain Mrs. Wigsby —yre all hate Mrs. 
Wigsby, cyoBS old thing, and fly out of the 
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drawinf^-room windows when we hear her littk 
cough ui the porch; Amanda will ask mamma 
for a holiday, and even beard papa with a 
draper’s bill. - Amanda will do anythii^, and 
consequently has everything to do; but Dru- 
silla walks throng hfe soot-free, with only 
•half her duties strapped to her shoulders, 
and shaking those so vehemently that they 
sit loosely at the last, and drop off on the 
road for others to pick Ujj and carry. It she 
could only shake off the iron of her evil na¬ 
ture as well, it would be more to the purpose. 
It is true, liowever, that the real master of the 
house, whether it be wife, child, relative, or 
servant, is the one with the worst temper. 
Tliis is the domestic slavc-drive^this is the 
family turnkey, before whom all the rest stand 
shivering in their chains. Once establish a re¬ 
putation for, evil temper, and you may deal in 
I chains to the end of your days, and live on the 
softest cushions of ease unmolested; but mark 
you! you will not deal in Love ! And when you 
glide off from your cushions of ease into the hard 
elm coffin gaping for you at the end, you will glide 
off, unwept and unregretted—the released spirits 
j of your victims singing Jubilate infuU chorus, as 

i they escape throng the door of your tomb into 
\ the freedom you liave so long denied them. 

I Tliere are smaller fetters than these; little 
! linklets, with the power, certainly, of foster¬ 
ing sore places; but only small sores, of no 
importance to the vital stale; not big ulcers 
or huge wounds like the other chains already 
i spoken of. The regularity of home hours 
I is such a sore to some erratic spirits, indif- 
I creut to the march of time, or the punctual 
j. appearance of the bread and butter. I have 
known more tluin one chronological Bohemian 

I who held the dinner-hour, and the breakfast- 
! hour, ajid the hour of shutting up the house, 

I I and turning off the gas—ao latch-keys allowed 

!| —as chains of many hundred-weight, under the 

jl burden of which life was not worth having. And 
I I have known other Bohemians—^these were Bo- 
I liemiaus in the courts of the tailors and the mil¬ 
liners—groan over the grievmicc of a dress-coat, 
or a pair of white gloves, or dress-boots—corns 
notwithstanding—as it an Atlantic cable bad 
been run out full forty fathoms, and were weieh- 

I ing a world’s weight of cold iron on their necks, 
i 'fhen, what a fetter is jealousy 1 What gyves 
! and manacles and bullets and leg-irons come out 
of that grim psychological forge 1 Worse than 
temper, which causes a voluntary imposition of 
chains through the instinct of self-defence. 
Jealousy is the armed jailer of the whole 
world—the Charon of the flood of life, ferrying 
souls across the Styx to Hades; the Cerberus 
standing guard against liberty evotyw'hcrc, and 
yelping down all manifestation of free will, as 
tetriers yeb at ground birds, believing tiiem to 
he rats. There is no kind of fetter in which 
jeHousy does not deal; from the tightest curb, 
tight and strong enough to break Behemoth’s 
iaw,.to the slightest little steel links, shakp and 
light and cutting into the flesh on the smallest 
ij strain. Nothing is too mean for jealousy to'ima- 


giae, and veiy little too base to be aeootnplished. 
Admit tins mto your spiritual ciristilatiou, and 
you have admitted the venom which wBl poison 
all the rest. I do not believe in love, in tmselGsh- 
ness, in truth, or in pnitty, where jealousy is 
the basis of the charaoter: this being to me the 
grossest passion of the whole faAy human 
series. 1 do not mean that jealousy of despair 
where there is cause; but the causeless distrust, 
the sleepless suspicion, the envy at any ray (ff 
loving light fallii^ on another, the hunting alter 
evil and the making up of evil substance out of 
shadows, which constitute the lower form of 
jealousy as cherished by the lower class of minds. 

But ail chaius are not galling. Pleasant 
are the fetters of gratitude, and God bless 
the loved chain-maker! Pleasant are those 
of friendship, with its precious obligations of 
sympathy and help and the sharing of thelieavy 
burden and the aiding in the gladness of joy’; 
pleasant are the cliains of reverence bowing 
your head meekly before the nobler stature, and 
bending your knee humbly before the grander 
life; pleasant are the fetters of duty—ay, plea¬ 
sant to the released soul, poor Andromeda! 
when the hour of Perseus has arrived, and the 
reward of patient bearing with it! Pleasant is 
the small sweet chain woven by the light touch 
of baby fingers; pleasant are the fetters lying all 
across the nursery floor—those gracious tetters ! 
through which shine bright blue eyes, and round 
which arc twined soft looks of golden hah-— 
fetters woven in and out by rapid hands, and 
twinkling feet, and fresh young voices crying out 
aloud the child’s dear Hosannas to the brightness 
and the beauty of life 1 Pleasant are all the fetters, 
however msuiy, and however strict, wherein Love 
sits bound; for Love is, after Good, the greatest | 
niitisentio of this life, and keeps souls freest 
from the pollutions of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. We do well to honour the chians 
which lie has woven, and to submit to tlie 
fetters which he imposes; for if we would be 
free from fear and strife and jealousy and 
despair, let us love something more than we 
love ourselves. Whether it be father or mother 
or brother or sister, wife, husband, child, or 
friend, whom we love, in loving we have plucked 
forth the Hope which never escaped from Pan¬ 
dora’s box, and have accepted the chain which 
will bind us into all joy and delight. 

A VISIT TO A RUSSIAN PRISON. 

We were all standing round the piano one 
evening, singing that pretty Russian gipsy song, 

“ The post-house lamp had died away,” whenM. 
Billet, the proprietor of our hotel, the mbst cow- 
fortahle one in Moscow, returned from his weekly 
vapour-bath, and aided us, as a ba,sso ygoftaido 
gipsy troika-ffi'iver, with his powerful voiee. 

M. Billet was a robust Swiss? with a round 
close-shaved head. His gopd-i>iitu^ faee was 
beaded with perspiration^ his flesh looked as 
red as if it had been parboiled, and a steam¬ 
ing glow arose from his broad massy fore- 
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11 Lead. Tlopging oneself witli hivcli-branclies in 
I a room raised (o an equatorial teipperatursi iSj' 
I jiei liaps, calculated to produce these symptoms;' 
but M. Billet was happy with himself, and re¬ 
joicing in his parboiling, sat down laughing to 
the piaad, and dethroning his pretty wife from 
the music-stool, broke forth into one of Chopk’s 
wild and capridbns mazurkas. 

M. Billet, our parboiled friend, had been first 
a music-master in Paris, then the keeper of a 
fashionable gymnasium in a street near the 
Smith’s Bridge at Moscow. lie was a matchless: 
pistol-shot, could smash the plaster medallion 
eight times running, was a consummate fencer, I 
and a Hercules in lifting weights. He had lately 
abandoned these feats to keep an hotel in the 
I Gro.ssen Loubianfca-Varsenofsky Pcrculok, and 
his wife being an English woman, we English 

■ naturally enough patronised him. 

“ Mr. Goodman,” said be, suddenly snapping 
round on me, and swivelling on bis music-stool in 
j a droll way, “ yon know the governor who re¬ 
fused last week, to let you sec our great prison ?” 
i I nodded assent. 

i “Very well; I have found out a way to get 
! you in. Tlicrc is an English member of par- 
' liament stopping at the Gosloiichiii Hotel who 
is going there to-morrow, and he wants an Eng¬ 
lish companion. I am to be his uiterpretcr; 1 
used to know him in Paris; good sort of man, but 
! talks too much—you shall go with ns. lie has 
! an order from one of the emperor’s ministere; so 
the governor u ill show us everj’thiug. The order 
‘ io for three; he cannot prevent your joining us.” 

1 was loud in my thanks, but M. Billet only j 

■ smiled and bowed in bis pleasant way, got cn- 
I 1 angled in wrong idioms, and elaboralc Ereueb, 
j English, and Geianan compliments, and then, 
I' turning to (be piano, as if proud of checkmating 
I tlk governor, t himdercd forth, in the universally 

intelligible language, the gorgeous Wedding 
' March of Mendelssohn. M.adamc Billet and her 
pretty little brunette sister congratulated me 
warmly, for very few Englishmen are admitted 
; to sec the Moscow prison. 

The next morning early wo started, M. Bil¬ 
let, Mr. Eatchet, M.P. for Crotclietou, and my¬ 
self. Mr. Batohet was a tall, thui, woru-lookiug 

■ man, exceedingly well dressed, but with a pro- 
occupied and intensely fussy manner, a bundle 
of docketed letters in his breast-pocket, and a 

! nervous, ex-official manner, ns if he were every 
j moment expectuig a deputation of constituents, 

I and he was not quite ready for them. 

It is a pleasant thing to visit a sealed and pro¬ 
hibited phice armed with a goverument order, 
which acts as a talisman to open every door, and 
to silence every Cerberus of a sentinel. When 
we arrived at the prison, out flew a soldier at us, 
but a word in Russian from M. Billet, and be 
grounded bis fiiuskct and let ns pass. Wc were 
now withinT,ht?vjirdle of whitewashed walls. A 
vast oiieuit of stem <31X161 bastions and flank¬ 
ing towers received us as vohuitary prisoners. 
Everjtbuig' in Russia, except intellect and 


liberty, is on a large scale. This huge prison of 
the wicked Catherine’s time is as big as many a i' 
market town, and contains several squares, be- 11 
sides countless detaobed building Offloes, store- j i 
houses, and wood-yards—a slovenly spacious- ! 
ness, a clumsy, semi-bmtal, and yet eaieless ! 
severitj;, was everywhere visible. • ’ I, 

Turkish madmen are lesjs subject to maniacal ' I 
paroxysms than other madmen, because they i 
are fatalists. Russian prisoners are tamer than ' 
other prisoners, from their hereditary habits of ;; 
blind obedience. I! 

Inside the huge murky gateway lounged se- '•; 
yeral soldiers and turnkeys, shambling in or out j, 
just as they c.hose, without apparently any special 
superviaon. 

As we enicred, a poor peasant woman, bulky' , 
with several great-coats, and carrying a jar iu i 
her baud, followed us, and in a stupid bedazed . 
way, told the guard that she had come to see a 
prisoner named Ivan Petrovsky. A soldier gave 
a sliout, and instantly there hobbled out of a . 
dirty wooden shed a filthy dishevelled old . 
harpy, the female searcher of the prison, who, 
with a hideous dexterity, ransacked the visitor’s ' 
pockets, sleeves, and every fold 'of her greasy 
wardrobe, pinclimg her with a sour suspicion, 

K) see that she. brought in no files, knives, or ' 
any prohibited commodity. All tin's she did with ' 
the rapidity of drill, silently; then, with one . 
word, she passed her on to the turnkey who was 
to lead her to the parloir, where iirisoners, at i 
stated hours on certain da.vs, meet their friends ' 
and relatives, and glided back iu a moody disuoii- 
tented way to her den. ! 

The moment after, a boorish-looking gaping !; 
lad, wealing liis pink shirt outside ids trousers, 11 
blundered through the wicket with a large brass 
tea-urn (scmov.ar) for one of the hetter sort of I 
prisoners. This was instantly snatched from 
liim by a soldier, a mau with a face that seemed | 
t urned into w'ooi and idacod on a bench. The 
lid was removed, the spout examined, and every [ 
hole and orilice probed and searched for let ten 
or treasonable correspondence. The semovar i' 
was then pushed back into the lad’s arms, and j 
oil' be went into the iqlerior of the prison. It 
was a. fantastic, ineongnious thought of mine, ,j; 
that this searching was like the way iu which !; 
the clown and pantaloon in a Christmas panto- j 
mime molest and trouble quiet pa.ssers-by with i 
their purposeless and thievish curiosity. i, 

Wo passed on to the governor’s office, and h 
were shown into im outer room, a little dirty i j 
den, crowded witli slovcnJy prison registers and jj 
printed forms. At a table near the one window j 
sat a grubby old clerk—of course in threadbare 11 
smeared rmiform—a horrid, beetle-browed, ugly |! 
Quilp.of a man, working away with his stuflij) i| 
of a pen with a sort of chuckling, untiring me- ; 
chauism. He regarded us with a magpie sort ! 
of look, as if he might have some day to enter de- | 
scriptions of us in his register. That man had seen j 

a good deal of human suffering; but his heart had j. 

1 evidently Jc^ig since turned to leather or stone. j j 
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, M. Billet stole a glance at the register,, ami 
read ns a few (rf the prisoners’ names, their 
oilenoea, end their sentences. All at once he 
turned red, and dropped the book in a half^ailty 
way, like a detected schoolboy. The governor was 
at the door, his malign eyes tamed on hs. The 
• rterk audibly chttcklea, and wrote faster than ever. 

The governor was an elderly otEcer, a man, 
probably, wbo had risen from the ranks. He 
worn a plain brownish uniform, with gold 
shoulder-straps and gilt buttons. He had those 
cold pale bluish-grey eyes that seem the special 
property of merciless men. There was no sharp, 
business-preoccupied manner about him, but be 
seemed inflexibly suspicious of us.^said little, 

;; but led us on in a monotonous, stern way, as if 
1 preoodiug us to trial. His mouth seemed to 
' I shut with a click like the lid of a patent sale. 

; 1 It was impossible to prevent I'aneying him super- 

i i intending a knoutlng, or dashing a red ink line 
ji through the name of some banished man. He 

ii bad a subordinate maiuier, and yet negatively 
^' and silently seemed to protest against the cri- 
,! minal folly of those wbo let such spies .and 

Gentiles as ourselves into a Russian prison. 

1 saw Ratchet watching him, while we all 
bowed and took off our hats, with a speech visible 
,, all over him, which, for once, found no words. 

As we passed through the first court-yard the 
. governor pointed us out a fiaaiiie of iron bars about 
si.K feet high, and three wide. It was riveted to 
the wall, and stood on a stone platform in one 
comer. It was half a cage, half a pillory, for a 
man could not have had room to move in it. 

“ 1 see you look,” said the general, in Russian, 
interpreted to us by M. Biliet. The governor, 
as he .spoke, assumed the air of a connoisseur 
, when he produces his finest piece of Sevres. 

.! “That is a cage in which ice confined a man who, 
■■ in the lime of Calliorino, excited a rebellion of 
' the serfs, that lasted for several years, bypassint 
himself off as I’cter the Gre.at. If'e caught Iiun 
at last, and .showed him to the people iu this 
cage, to prove he was not the dead emperor come 
to life again. After that he was put to death.” 

We asked how. 

The governor transfixed us with his stony eyes. 

I; He thought tortured—pefliaps kiiouted. 

' Ratchet made a note of the rebel’s cage. 

■ One peculiarity of every Russian house, is the 
vast mountains of wood that arc piled up iu the 
court-yard to feed the winter stoves. These 
stacks of wood billets make every Russian town 
very inflammable, and render a bombardment 
|. terribly destructive. 'Tlieprison we were visiting 
I' bad a square pile of wood, cuougli, 1 should have 
' thought, for all Moscow, bad 1 not known that 
I along the line qf one -Russian railway alone, 

] four thousand square acres of forest arc every 
I, year consumed. 

i And now we came to the first ward, and a 
I; soldier preceding ns, thi'ew open door after door 
I down the corridor, so that every mornenf fresh 
picIsiiiBs of prison interiors presented themselves, 
j ineaoh room there seemed to be souTe eight, ten. 


or a doeen prisoners, who rose from their beds 
as the key turned in the' lock, or {oljed their 
heads with sthpid curiosity apon theft .pillows. 
They had nothing to do (tme or two were read¬ 
ing), and were herded together in close Hot rooms, 
for although it was yet early in autumn, the stoves 
were lit with the usual result of that hateful ^ 
hot foul air that always seems to 'fill a Russian 
pubho building, retaining all the noxious odours 
of weeks past There was a stupid wild-beast 
look about the men, who, with their tangled 
hair and dirty sheepskin caftans, or still more 
sordid cloth pelisses, outside shirts, and shapeless 
boots, huddled together, aud stared at us una¬ 
bashed, but with a patient, protesting, melon- 
eboly air, that was utterly unlike thi bsTJo- 
critical Immiliatiou that our English tbief wears 
when be wishes to ingratiate himself with the 
visitor or tho chaplain. Everything was slovbnly, 
c.areless, ill disciplined, and dirty; but there was 
no sign of watohful cruelty, or a desire to press 
the punishment specially home upou each offender. 
Once locked in, the prisoners could fight, sing, 
dance, gamble, or plot as they liked, till tlie hour 
came round uheu the turnkey visited them. 

“ Very sad,” said Ratchet, with a sigb. “No 
idea of proper supervision or cleanliness.” 

The governor had his stony blue eye on him iu 
a moment. “You find us,” he said, addressing 
Billet as our foremau, “ in a bad state; you come 
oil an unlucky day. It is a fast to-morrow, and 
the iirisoiiers are all preparing to take their 
vapour-baths. To-morrow we should be cleaned 
up and ready for you.” 

As we entered i he next line of cells, there was 
a groat bustle of men carrying wood, and turn¬ 
keys shouting the names of prisoners who were 
wanted at the parloir. Every moment a hoarse 
cry for “ Ivan—Demotri—Alexis,” rang dow'U 
the longvaulled passages, and was caught up by 
rooms full of captives. Tho noise was increased 
by the unlocking and looking of doois, and the 
departure of Ivan, Alexis, or Demotri with the 
liimkeys on guard. 

. Tho governor, now passing tlu'ougb some 
new and spacious cells, as yet empty, opened 
a door iu an unused outbuildmg, aud ushered 
us sternly into a small selioolrooin for the 
younger offenders, with an atmosphere certainly 
none of-the purest. Tliove wereadozenor two boys 
there, with faces coarse, but by no means repulsii e, 
busy at sums and spelling. They all acknowledged 
the governor’s presence, for Russians are bom 
polite, and seemed rather pleased at our visit, 

“ This boy,” said the governor, pointing to 
one of the least attractive urohius, “has an ex¬ 
cellent voice, quite a geuins for music; he sings 
to them, shall he sing to you S’” 

We hoped he might be allowed to sing. 

The governor gave a signal; and 0 ! tvhat 
singing it was! With a violent strained shriek, 
that little wretch (who mmi eventually be 
banged) poured forth a serfts of tlio most hideous 
semitones, wildly monotonous and eioruciatingly 
discordant. He sang till he got red in tho face. 


'T 
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ij and€trBry rein in bis face -vras STrollai, to. tiie A tarajcey threw opea the door, we looked 
j envy and deksht of Ms oompanioas. Yhe go- into* large bare roomrrithpailksse-'beds ranged: 

vetnor beat time with a stem apiwvid, as agawst tire walls on either side,'the prisoaws 

I much as to say, “Idstea, that is what ow prison stfuiding near them or etustering ronnd the door, 

, discipline produces.” We gave him some silver, as if etcpeotiag our visit. Except that there was 

; and left him as proud and happy as a successful less greasy sheepskin and fewer beards, I could 
I tenor the first ni^t of a glorious ddbut. see no spetaal mark of nujk about the men. Their- 

;, The ehapel -was our next station. It was a pale faces were, however, .perhaps less toririd 
■ I handsome domed building, rather sombre from and sullen, and one or two of the younger ones 

i j assoraation than from reality. The perfume of looked rattier abashed at being exhibited. The 

i j ihbease tanig about its walls, which were painted dress of these nobles was of the old traditional I 
with scriptural scenes bearing upon prisons, type—cloth caftans cut like dressing-govms and i 

I such Us the Escape of Peter (rather a dangerous crossing over the breast, lank hair parted down j 

i iircoedent), the Murder of Abel, and the Impeni- the middle, and trousers tucked inside the boots. 

' lent Thief upon the Cross. The prisoners were They all ab|jamed the contrite snffmng manner ; 
' not pewed in, but could sit or kneel where they of men trying to look like martyrs, and no smile | 
i! liked. There was nothing in any way calculated to or word was exdiamred, though they were bois- j 

II repel them from the comforts and consolations tei-ous enough directly we were outside the door. | 

I of religion; yet I felt sad to think how many '■ What is their crimeF” I said to M. Billet, ■ 
I broken hearts, how many abandoned inoarua- who asked the governor the question. i 

I' tions of evil, those walls had encircled: creatures The governor’s eyes looked sterner than ever. 

' I like the locust, the tiger, and the serpent, created He put aside the question. He might be com- ' 

, only to slay, detour, poison, and corrupt. pellcd to show us the prison, but he was not ■ 

The great screen hiding the allai-; emblazoned compelled to tell us secrets dcli-iraeutal to the j! 

I with long ranks of marshalled saints, looked government. He preceded us, in reproving |i 
I almost too gorgeous for a chapel where poor silence, till we came to a deserted tower, some |! 
I felons and murderers were to pray; but the distance off ! j 

I Greek church is an Oriental Church, and glones Here he assumed a tone of crafty triumph. !: 
I in the splendour of its ceremonials, in whioli the “ Tins,” he said, " is the cell for political pri- I 
beggar and the Czar .equally participate; and 1 soners; but, you see, we have none at present.” ! 
love a Church which is oonsislently tolerant too There was nothing to sec but .a dirty stoue- ; 
much, to be harsh at its smaller inconsistencies, pared dismal-looking pigeon-house, with stucco 
From the ehapel, by an undignified transit, we walls, covered witli verses written in pencil, 
passed along a court-yard to the kitchen, where lampoons, and scraps of treasonable songs. 

I a slovenly lavish sort of liberality prevailed. A “The prisoners,” thought 1, “cannot be very 
band of hardy young prisoners were hurrying severely guarde.d; bat how could ho say they 
I about with soup-eans and bread-sacks, and drudg- had no political prisoners, when about forty Poles 
j ii^ in a rough, careless, lazy way, at scraping are leaving his paternal care every week for 
; floors, and brewing of quass in vast caldrons. Siberia F But perhaps he called the Poles rebels 
j -A true Eussiao cannot live without quass, even and murderers, not political offlenders, though 
j inprison. The receipt for this muddy light beer is: their only crime is their wish for national in- 
I A pailful of water, two pounds of barley-meal, half dejiendcnce.” 

a pound of salt, and a pound and a half of honey. “ This Polisli allair,” said Billet, as we walked i 
I This is put into an oven ala ccrtaui temperature, along another quarter of the prison, “is com- ( 

' and kept stirred. It is then left to settle, and plicated. The true war is not in Poland, it !: 
the clear and thinner liquid poured away. At is waging here among us. The government ! 
the end of a week the quass is at its highest service is full of Poles, so is the army; cvery- 
perfection. The kitchen reeked with this pain- where there are men who advocate the Polish 
ful preparation. cause, and at the head of them is the grand- 

When M. Billet gave us the above receipt, Mr. duke, the emperoPs own brother. The Poles 
Batchet made a note of it. arc a clever people, a troublesome, a false people; 

“We are now,” said the governor, “ going into cho present emperor has always favoured tlmm, 
the nobles’ prison. It is here, to the left of the and that is how they found means to begin the 
kitchens.” rebellion.” 

I knew perfectly well that in Eussia it is no -A tm-nkey led us down another corridor, and 
uncommon thing to see degraded colonels slaving throw open a door. 1 observed among the dozen 
like beasts of burden at the brandy distilleries of men who occupied the room into which we 
Siberia, tending the furnaces, driving ctots, or looked, one jot two thinner, dqrker, and aouter- 
catrying wood.'i I had heard of general oflioers looking than the rest. Their faces were more oval, 
i broken during the Crimean war for disgi-aceful their features sharper and finer, their eyes fed a 
! peculation ami for receiving pay for men long differentandamorealertandspiritualexpreBmon. 
j since dead,shat J stfli scarcely-expected to find a “ Those are Poles,” said I boldly to M. Billet, 

j large room in ttie (Moscow prison esimcially pointing out the pajfficnlar men to whom 1 to- ' 

1 devoted to swind]^, thieving, homioidd nobles, ferred. u 

j and my cariosity was whetted. “ They.are,” said, the governor, with a oddly j 
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I mab'pnaut look. The uext moment the turnkey 
j slommedthe door and locked it. 1. felt sure I 
' had besBn to distinguish Poles from Kubsmbis. 

I ibi this coiridor, as all the doors were siaiial- 
! tancously thrown open, we walked up and-down 
j as in a jncM^ric we examine the different 
1 waiinals. In the last cell to the left, a long, dimly 
I lit narrow odl, sat a short-sighted, heavy- 
I browed man, not ill dressed, who w'as reading 
i a book at a comfcwtable-looking table, peeringly, 
i as short-sighted men read. There was something 
gloomy and threatening about the fellow. 

' “What is that man’s offenceF’’ I askedM. 
Billet. 

The governor muttered something sullenly and 
reprovingly. M. Billet did not reply ior a minute 
or two! then he said, under breath, 

“ That is a Kussian noble, imprisoned for life 
for cruelties to his serfs.” 

I I had hoard too much, since I had been in 
‘ Kussia, of snob crueltie.s, not to bo able to 
well imagine what knoutings and fla,rings tli.at 
' uTctch liad been guilty of before justice would 
dare to have touched him. Por such deeds, tire 
' serf had formerly to judge his own cause; but, 

I since the emancipation, many a noble has been 
cloven down by his serf’s axe, and many a cruel 
' master tortured to death. 

; In the cell next to this noble was a degraded 
' priest, his long hair ffowing over iris shoulders, 

I still marking the sacred profession that he hail 
j disgraced. This was evidently a grand and special 
I quarter of the prison; but the governor gave no 
! sign, made no comment; he did his duty, led 
I us through, and that was all. 

: “ I will now show you a tower where three of 

; our murderers are,” said the governor; “bad 
! subjects—wc keep them by themselves.” 

We ascended the staircase of a tower, at the 
I foot of whidi stood a sentinel. On the first floor 
' wore three doors, heavily barred. Li each door 
I there was a round hole pierced, through which 
I the turnkey might observe the prisoners. As to 
I a ghastly peep-show, we each apphed an eye to 
one of these holes. 

! At flret I could see nothing but a dim lofty 
j cell lit by a loop embrasured high in the wall. 
Presently even that dim light was obscured by au 
advancing shadow, a pale haggard man paced 
slowly by, and in a moment was beyond my 
orbit. In the second, 1 saw no one at first; bul 
at last., looking up, 1 distinguished a mau coilefl 
up in the embrasure, oUo bandaged leg hanging 
disconsolately down. In the third cell, a morose- 
looking ragged boor sat rocking liim.self on the 
edge of his bed- What terrible thoughts of re¬ 
venge, remorse, and impenitent rage were 
prisoned with those three murderers in their 
ghastly, lonely cells! 

We had nearly completed our survey of the 
pmon; but there was still the parloir to see, and 
to that we next went. We entered a small room, 
two-thirds of which was wafled off by a heavy 
wire grating, that, reaching from the ceiling to 
■ the floor, gave it the appearance of an immense 

t 

_ 


meat-safe, such as ,Polyphenius might hare em- j 
ployed to hold Ulysses and Ms e(Hnp^;dQBs. i 

Along its whole length there wew standing, 
peasants male and femMe, their lips close to, the 
wires, talking to friends, and giving or, reomving 
mess^es of sympatiiy. There were the usual big 
bearish moujiks m sheepridn coats, the wool in-, 
side i but, on a bench against the wall facing the 
corner of the parloir nearest the door, sat a well- 
dressed matronly lady, who kept her eyes fixed 
on a handsome, wild-Iooking young man, whtf 
clung to the grating opposite Iter like a new- 
eanght bird to the wires of its cage. 

I at OBCC set her down in my own mind as the 
matron on duty, superintending the female pri¬ 
soners. She had a hard-lined miniifol look, half 
sad, iialf distrustful. When the governor 
entered, she rose and addressed him in some 
anxious and hurried words, as if troublod'with 
some difficulty she could not solve. All at onoe 
she wrung her hands, and burst into passionate 
exclamations, but no tears sprang iuto her eyes: 
her grief was licyond tears. Then, turning ab¬ 
ruptly from us, she ran again to the grating, and 
addressed some passionate iucohercut words to 
the young nnau who stood leaning his head 
against the flexible partition, his large black 
eyes almost insanely dilated, Ms black hair fall¬ 
ing over his pale fiico. 

il. Billet wliispered to us, “ That is a young 
man of good biitli, wlio the other day stabbed his 
mistress and a friend of wliom he was jealous, 
lie had observed on his friend’s finger a ring 
which be had given to the girl. He struck them 
both dead witli a stilcU.i lie has been eon- 
(Iciiiiiod to work for seven years in the verdigris 
mines in Siberia.” 

“What! only seven years?” said Kalohet, in 
a disappointed wa.v. 

“ oil, it means de.ath,” said M. Billet, coolly. 

1 looked again at the murderer’s face; it 
was convulsed with the agony of that parting. 
The doors of his youth’s Eden were fast closing 
behind him. Tlie flaming sword was pointing 
towards the north. But I saw no remorse in him. 
nis fixed look seemed to say, as a man guilty of 
tlic same orime once said, “ She took away my 
happiness, I took away her life, now we are quit. 

If she came to life ag,ain, I would again kill her.” 

“ 111 England,” Hatchet remarked, “ this young 
murderer, having moneyed friends, would have 
been made out mad, and saved.” 

Wc now passed into a large court-yard, with, 
buildings round it devoted to those Boles and 
Uiissians who were waiting to be trauspoited to 
Siberia. My curiosity was roused. The governor 
saw it. " It is scarcely necessary,” he said, " to 
show you this part of the prison, as it exactly 
resembles those parts you have already seen.” 

IVe, perforce, agreed with liim. 

“ That prisoner you see there w^ing up and 
down,” said M. Billet to ns, “ is a Boliih marshal, 
who is sentenced to Siberia. lEs wife is a 
voluntary prisoner with him, and he pays, of 
course, for her support.” 
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It is not good dress nor Jiandsome ieatnres,; 
luckily, tlfat m:^e hero; for the marshal was \ 
a little fabsy sloTedy man, looking like a Jew 
hawker, and his wife was not much better in' 
I dress or bearing. 

: We passed throogh the infirmary, where the 

I attendants seemed kind and humane; there was 
no appearance restraint. As we passed one 
I room, a pretty young woman, neatly dressed, 

I came tripping forward in a fantastic manner that 
I 'seemed more than half assumed, and asked the 
goremor to be set at liberty, as she was quite 
recovered. The governor snriled coldly with 
some stem formula of refusal, upon which she 
walked away with strange or rather insane ges¬ 
tures, and a spurious Bedlamite walk, 
j " What has that womau done ?” M. Billot said 
I to the attendant physician, a trim little man in 
I bine tail-coat and brass buttons. 

; The doctor looked at the governor. The go¬ 
vernor telegraphed him permission to speak. 

“ She has several times attempted to murder her 
husband, and she now shams madness in order 
to escape due punishment.” 1 gave up hence¬ 
forward all trust in prisoners witli pretty faces. 
The governor turned his stony blue eyes on us 
with a look of relief as he led us back to the 
office we had first entered. He had done with 
us—lie washed his hands of us. 

The grubby little beetle-browed clerk in the 
I grimy uniform looked up at us, his iien bet« ecu 
I his yellow rat-teeth, with a look that seemed to 
1 say, “What! those accursed outer-barbarians 
! back again! Well, never mind-, the day will soon 
i come when I shall have to enter tlieir names in 
j my register.” 

j The governor said nothing, but removed his 
! militaty cap and bowed; wo took off our hats and 

I bowed—the door closed upon him. 

II , “ That governor is a fearful Tartar, I’m sure,” 

I j I said to Si. Billet. 

I' “I tliink,” replied II. Billet, with a quiet 
smile, “lie must be brother to that old General 
j Maimcttoff, the commandant in Siberia, who, 
i when the Polish prisoners used to ask him for 
' mercy, was accustomed to reply, stendy, ‘ Man, 

I the hand with which 1 wrote jjardons belonged 
j to the arm that I lost at the battle of Smo- 
! lensko.’ ” 

I 


j ' , SHADOWY MISGIVINGS. 

1 I sav as well begin by stating that my name 
is Blushman—Peroival Blushman. I believe 
an unusual name; but that will not affect the 
j course of the Jittlo true narrative which 1 am 
i about to introduce, and whicli I hope will “ run 
smooth.” 

Further preliminary particulars in reference 
to Percivai Blushman may not perhaps be 
found uninteeesting. From childhood upwards, 
I have always had a leaning—a yearning, in 
fact—for the nobj?. The grand, the co¬ 
lossal, fills my mind with a strange sensation 
of speeoUess awe. Nature’s grandest works 


are to me always sublime in the direct pro¬ 
portion to their ske and strength. An elephant 
somewM seemed to affect me with a greater 
tliriB 01 admiration than, say, a powerful mastiff, 
though the latter might naturally furnish more 
immediate grounds of alarm. Yet so it was. 
Even such a thing as a cattle-show hod. on 
these grounds a strange fascination for me; and, 
a prey to mingled ieelings of repulsion and 
attraction, I found myself sorv^ing the gross 
charms of the kine so mysteriously and won¬ 
derfully fattened. Yet so it was. All mon¬ 
strous developments—Great Easterns, Great 
Exhibitions for all nations, and even the stal¬ 
wart forms of the heroes of the ring, all excited 
this elevating tone of mind-ymorbid, some of 
my friends culled it. Yet so it was. 

I was reading for the Bar. I had determined 
to walk that famous Westminster Hall, which a 
Scarlett, a Ffollctt, and the rest of the profes¬ 
sion, had walked. Everything, too, about it was 
largej stately, grand—and that impressed me. 
The statutes, the reports, the suits (of law), 
the suits (of costume), the wigs, the abuses, 
the excellences, and (sometimes) the fees, all 
were on a monstrous and overgrown scale. It 
struck me, too—hut this might have been fan¬ 
ciful—that the physique of the meu was greater. 
But about their professional reputation tlicre 
could he no question, boasting such men as a 
Scarlett, an Erskine, a Ffollctt, and many more. 

J was, then, re.ading for the Bar, with a v lew 
of being “ called ” by the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. The Uonotirahlc Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. How euplionistic! It seemed i 
to come to me rolling down a churcii aisle ' 
like an anthem. I was reading hard, very hard; 

1 felt the responsibility of the course 1 had ' 
chosen; of the path made sacred by the steps ■ 

of a Scarlett, of a-but I must not allude to I 

those famous uame.s again. I dotermiiied not 
to see my fcllow-creuturcs; 1 declined routs, | 
and female society generally; I lose in the 
mornings two liours earlier than I was uccus- . 
tonied to—that is to say, at half-past eight; and 
it being now close on a Christmas week, I 
had, with the calm disposition of a suttee, de¬ 
clined a dancing, shooting, driving, riding, ge- ' 
Herat merry-making party, down in the country, j 
Tears came almost to iny eyes as I rose with ; 
the lark at the cold dull hour of half-past 
eight, and I thought of Greyforest, for 1 had j 
been there before, and shot, and driven, and , 
danced. But then 1 thought of a Scarlett, . 
and of—the rest, and how they, too, rose be- | 
times as I was doing, and labonred, and gave j 
up shooting and dancing. And then, sternly, I j 
brought all my law books together in a pyre, and, I 
laying myself down on the top—a true suttee— I 
set fire to—that is, began ta read again with | 
desperation. ' I 

1 grew ill in the struggle. I have heard the 
expression used “ broke down”—I think it a | 
good one. So I broke down. I confess it was ] 
hard‘to say what had Itroken, or where it had 
broken, or why the breakage should have been 
down and ifot up, or at least in a lateral direction. 

'■ { 
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I 1 iraa sitting one night in this state of general 
fracture at my lonely chambers, irben mv friend 
Twentyman burst in. He, too, was reamng for 
the Bar; but not as I was reading. He danced 
and sane. He had come on an errand of charity. 
He haa heard of the break ddwn, and found 
Ute.with all the broken pieces about me: he 
pitied me. 

“ Blushman, my boy,” he said, " what’s all 
this ? Nerer mind; you must come with me. 
A little in the dumps? Never mind, I have 
got a notion that I will soon put yon straight.” 

Put me straight—^put straight what was 
broken down. 1 smucd at the notion, but 
1 waved to him to proceed. 

“You must come, witli me,” h^said. "I 
have a scheme. T am going to-night to the 
Strongbows, out to Triton Villas. You don’t 
know the Strongbows; Ido.” 

I did not see how this concerned me, and was 
about to interrupt him with what is called m our 
legal dialect a demurrer, when ho stopped me. 

“ You must come with me,” he said. " You 
must know the Strongbows; you must go out 
to Triton Villas.” 

This was more pertinent, so I witlidrew my 
demurrer, and suhsliluted wliat is called—still 
in our legal jargon—a traverse. 

“Impossible,” I said. “Graver matter.s en¬ 
gross me. It was not thus tliat a Scarlett, a 

ilollclt—a Sir William Ffollett, I mean-” 

I “I know,” he said, “exactly. But as a 
j favour—a particular favour, old friend—oblige; 

! never have asked you for anytliiug.” (This was 
scarcely consistent with truth; yet 1 did not 
allude to a trifling loan, barely tlirec weeks old.) 
“ Do, do, do now.” 

In short, 1 weakly cousenlcd. 1 gave way. 
I bound myself to go out to tlie Strongbows, 
positively for one night only, as 1 think 1 have 
seen it in some public notices. As he was going 
i out, ho .said thoughtfully, “ We can join in a 
j cab, you know; that will just doand went 
I his B'ay. 

I At night he came, and we (fid join in a cab — 
! at least as far as mere occupancy went; but, in 

I a more figurative and fi.scal sense, I might be 
I, considered the sole tenant. My friond had for- 
] gotten his purse—unfortunately, as I considered 
, it: I had brought mine—fortunately, as heoon- 
i sidered it. We entered the Triton Villas, the 
! home of the Strongbows. 

'' It was a party. The house was not to say 

I I large: on oatli,! should adlierc to the state- 
I roent that it was small. It stood by itself in a 

little garden, and, being lit up, looked like a 
: sqaare cord lantern. There was a small hall, 

! whore hats and coats were shovelled up together 
{ in a mound of wearing apparel. Sounds of feeble 
pianoforte playing issuea from tho room. 

We entered. I was made known' to the 
. hostess by my friend, who straight out the social 
painter—I Meve that is the nautical term— 
that joined him to me, and stood out himself to 
I sea. ' I scarcely saw him ^in that nighf, and 
I now divined the sordid motives Wat had 
prompted him to solicit; my company. And as 


- [ / 

this reflection occurred to me, I suddenly saw 
close beside me a mirpele of strength, symmetry, 
and beauty—^tlial is, a miracle of female strength, 
symmetry, and bcauK. ‘ 

I was amazed. She ove^wered roe with 
her presence. Sutdi a form! More a hint than 
a poritive manifestation of secret strength; yet 
nothing out of proportion. Athletic is scarcely 
the word; stoutness suggests itself with horrible 
indelicacy; and yet it is miles away from the 
truth. A coarse mind would say extra stout':** 
but I have my own ideal, and she reached to it. 

Six feet of beauty, yet in proportion. A corre¬ 
sponding breadtli of person was only harmony. 
Everything reached to my ideal. She was tall, 
graceful, strong, matchless, superb, lithe. All! 
at last there is the word. Litho she was, and I 
was introduced to her. 

Why linger over the earlier stages of Ihat 
passion ? The whole of that evening I played 
and eddied around her like the waters about 
the foot of the great Bass Rook. I looked 
up and measured her with admiration. I 
spoke with her, and to my joy found she too 
had an ideal of secret strength and poetical 
muscularity. She candidly told me that X 1 
did not reach to that ideal, and my lieart 
sank; but she saw, she said, that I could 
admire the same ideal, which was the next best 
1 liing, and my heart rose again. We presently 
uiiderstdod each other, and slie look me into 
confidence. She was amused at my unrestrained 
and almost childish admiration. She told me 
many things that night (on the stairs). How j 
she loved talcs of daring deeds; of her hero 1 
who.'with a single stroke of his keen falchion, 
cleft a sheep whole; of her second hero, who 
wrestled with a lion on the savage desert; of 
her third hero, who had pulled down a tree with 
his single arm ; 61 her heroes in general, whom 
she loved to go and see at circuses, lying 
ujiou their b.acks upon a carpet, cast their off- 
spring into the air, and catch them skilfully on 
ilic solos of their feet. I told her of the athletic 
man I had once seen, who threw fifty half-hun¬ 
dred weights in succession over his head, as 
though they had been feathers. She eagerly 
broke in and asked me had I ever seen Herr 
Botz, the German professor, who lifted an 
ordinary stone weight with bis little finger. 

We grew enthusiastic with our mutual confi¬ 
dences. “ I will tell you a secret,” she said, 

“as you are the only one I ever met that under¬ 
stands me. Mamma and papa know nothing of 
it. They would—^kill me if they did.” 

I smiled at this pardonable little exaggeration 
of filial reverence. X’apa and mamma were a 
little man and a little woman, of wretched 
muscular development. Bnt my noble girl, as I 
may call her, felt that no muscular cliarms of 
person ought to emancipate her from parental 
control. “ Yes.” I smd, eagerly, “ do tell me. 

I love to hear those things.” • 

“ 'Well,” she said, bending down h%r——may 
I call them massive? Yei, massive shoulders. 

“ No,” she said, raising her massive shoulders, 

" ho, I couldn’t tell you. '■ You will laugh.” 
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! “Lau^i,”! s»id, wonndeft deeply; “do jrou 

take me for one of those heartless otrealatitl" 
ihmgs yonder, who have no feeling lor ‘the 
f beautiral, the strong, th e—-■ ?” 

What is it. Captain Hideaboot f” she said, 
sweetly to that offiew, "who was standing over 
her. A ohill ))assed athwart my heart like a 
knife. Captain Bideaboot was a giant. Mil¬ 
tonic in his proportions; Goliath' in a dress, 
^suit. I b^ed and scorned hun with a deep, 
''deadlyi-ebfiant, passionate scorn. 

He took her away—took her to the danoc. 
With a homble gnawing I marked their pro¬ 
gress. I had to own myself, with a fri^tful 
pung, that they were suited. He was a Pata¬ 
gonian, and yet, 0 yes, a graceful Patagonian. 
There was, 1 owned it with a loud groan, mus- 
j cular poetry somewhere. They performed their 
i dance, and swept aroad clear for themselves in the 

j little room. It was fine; like the gi'eat Miltonic 
i monster again, I trcmhled while compelled to 
I admire. It was over; but another creature, one 
I of the vertebrate order called a brother-officer, 
; came crawling up, and to him the man Kide- 

I aboot handed her. Hideaboot then went Jiis 

way, mopping and fanning himself with liis 
! hankercliicf; for he suffered by exercise. 

I The other was a wretched thing; a mere 
1 reptile, if I may be pardoned the nou.u. His 
i action was ungraceful; I could see she was 
I miffering agonies with him. It was soon over, 
I and tlien, after an interval, came—1 declare yes 
—that—that —ieast (I must cull him some- 
i thing)—again offered his odious jicrson for the 

; measure fliat was now about commencing; 

and she, I grieve to say, yielded. And yet to 
: me, writhing in a eomcr, the sight was beauliful 
to see, as they floated, rather surged, with a 

f entle roll round the room. Other mere ordinary 
ancing fry fell away from their path like waves 
1 1 before a sliip’s keel. Going away, I caught licr 
i for a moment. My friend had come to me an 
I hour before, and proposed with a strange 
I effrontery that we should again “ join in a cab” 
I home. Following my massive charmer as she 
:| floated by I agreed inechauieailj, and he had 
i gone out to secure a vehicle. That conveyance 
i had been retained now more than an hour, yet 1 
I did not regard it. Strange to say, /le did not; 

though wc were to “join.” 

■ I caught her for a moment in the moral sense 
I of the word. “ Sit down,” she said; “ T want 
1 to talk to you.” 

“Fpu must tell me,” 1 said, “this secret. 
What is it like ? Soiiielhiug large, grand, stu¬ 
pendous.” 

;; “I can’t,” site said, smiling; “yon would 
i laugh at my weakness, for a weakness it i.s.” 

! A in her! Physical? lio. But I was 

I! burning to know. 

] “Something that I am ss'd/y addicted to,” 
M she said, with meaning, "and daren’t (eliyou. 
I Good night;“ come and see me. You under- 
i stand me, 1 can see,” 

Pcrliaps I did. But with reference to that 
I Eldcahoot, did he understand 'f—as well, or per- 
j haps betterf “I should like,” I said aloud, 

i..‘ 


j ” to have that uninformed beast here in this cab, 
say «nder the *e»t.” 

“Hallo I” said my friend; “msleep,eh? How 
did yon like it, though ? A little too small a 
crib, eh P" 

“ Small 1’* I said, indignantly. “What'^o 
you call large ? What do yon call symmet^ P 
What do you call massiveness, shape, outline, 
proportions P 1 say,” I continued, excitedly, 
“ what do yon call these? Ym a judge ?” 1 
added, derisively. “ Talk of what you know— 
pipes, bats, and the United Snffield Duffers. 
There’s your line.” 

He was seared at my manner, and did not re¬ 
sume the subject. I waited for him witii an 
iuU'llcctuiu bludgeon raised to smash him if he 
should; but he didn’t. 

“ We shall go out there to-morrow,” 1 said ; 
“ you and I.” 

“1 can’t,” he said. “1 have an engage¬ 
ment.” 

“ The Duffers, I suppose P” I said, scornfully. 
“ Put them off. 1 have no engagement. //?' 

go-” 

lie was again cowed. He agreed. W e went 
next day. W’e joiued in a cab; but he pro¬ 
posed it feebly. 

\7e got lo Triton Villas. We saw her. Papa, 
mamma, and all the world, except a younger 
sister, were out; and by a sudden and ferocious 
look, I made him devote himself entirely to this 
child of nature. I'he child took him presently 
to show him her doll. W'e got on delightfully. 
“But the secret,” 1 said; “what you are 
addicted to. Do, do, no tell me.” 

“Ah, it is a vice,” she said, with a sigh; 
“ ail unwomanly vice. The world would point 
at me if they knew. The mouth of an euciiiy,” 
she added, prettily, “ often steals aw;ay our 
brains, you know.” 

Where hail 1 heard that ? “But this obscure 
language,” I said. 

“ It is growing on me every day,” she said, 
mouruliilly. “ 1 am enslaved to it, aud caimol 
shake it off. If I told you, you would despise 
me, aud yet I mean well.” 

1 was growing alarmed. These wore phrase.s 
usually applied to one species of human vice 
the most degrading of our nature. Surely— 
surely—in one so young, so grand, so noble— 
ah ! that was it. To keep that splendid system 
well strung, who knows but that some stimu¬ 
lating— 

“ 1 will give you a hint,” she said, in a low 
meauing voice, and looking round to sec she 
was not heard. “ DohbUr kas just scat me ike 
maieriuh, and, 3 have contrived to am/u^gk them 
iu.” 

At this momeut her parents returned. Wo 
went away; I in sorrow andgtief, and a prey to 
a thousand misgivii^. “ Wliat,” said I, as wc 
journeyed home in the cab we had jaiaed in (I 
mean that I had joined—I mean that he didn’t 
join in), “ what is the popular quotatiw about 
the mouth—an enemy stealing our brains f” 

“ To driffk,” he replied, humbly; “ to strong 
drink indulged in to excess. And the accurate 
< 
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1 sliape of the quotation is something about put- 
I tins ‘*ncmy in our mouth to steal away our 

i brains. It occurs in Othello.” 

j “ You shoidd lecture,” i said, sareastioaSly, 

I "on the immottal bard, and on tlie unities. 

I; Jteserved seats, five shillings. Your exegesis— 
I ] I believe that is the new word—your exegesis 
I would be entertaining. You would draw.” 

I This bitterness silenced him. lie would not 
I j again presume to be merry at my expense. 

[ 1 “ You must come with me,” I said to him, 

1 j “ns near to midnight as is convenieni.” 

“Midnight!” lie said, amazed. “Where? 

■ YVhy?” ■ . 

, Where ? Why ? 

“To Triton Villas; and because I want yon," 

' said 1, answering his two questions curtly. 

I “That is the where, and the why. Wc are 
' going lo walk by niglit. 1 must satisfy the 
; homd doubts that you hare raised.” 

“ I raised! Wlien ? Where ?” Ue stopped 
'' himself hastily. “ I mean, 1 raised nunc.” 

1 “ We will watch,” 1 said; “you at the back, 

I at tlie front. You at the side, I at the other; 

, you all round generally, 1 cvers where. You 
uudersi and mo ?” 

I “ No,” he said, vacantly. 

■ 1 “ .Ynd yet,” I said, w'itli pity, “if I ad¬ 

dressed you in the slang of your jirofessiun— 
i for cricl'et.mg, with the addition of jiipes, is 
your profession—you imdrl understand. 1 could 
ad.apt my language to the meanest capacity ; but 
i I won’t.” 

i J-fe was stimg liy tliis cutting rciu.aik, and 
, agreed without a word more. 

I Towards muliiight, or more accurately spenk- 
\ iug, about eloreu o’clock, wc again—and for tlie 
, last lime—^joined in a cab, on tlic old coniinan- 
ditd principle. 1 had a strange foreboding, as 1 
look my seat, and the strange sound of the door 
‘ closing with a jar and discordant jam. Some- 
i thing was im pending, 1 was convinced, but I 
would know the worer. 

We reached the neighbourhood of Triton 
Villas, and drew up the vehicle in a hy-laue, 

: I where he was to wait our comiug. I may add 
I that this arrangement was not perfected until 
I after the cxliibition of a dislieaitening lack of 
! confidence in the jiersou nlio drove, and who 
' required a jiartial sctilcmcut of. his claims before 
, I he would consent to let us go our way. I went 
;' my way cautiouslv, my friend following vacantly 
as in a dream. liere was—were—which is it ? 

, Triton Villas. 

ABwqs still, a-s I looked over the railings; 
!j all was hushed in repose. Not a sound. From 
' I one window, and from one only, flashed light, 
p I knew whose window it was, from informal ion 
1 had received.' When 1 received it, I Uiought 
myself blessed; but there arc things—and I 
don’t know whose the thought is—which it is 
better wisdom not, to know. It was her wia- 
I dow, without shutters, but with a yellow blind 
down—ala". 1 loo much down—illuminated from 
• behind. Shadows—a shadow, ratber^i-passed 
j at times fiUuUy across. A grand, stalely, full, 

I ' > . 
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eomprelieusive shadow, wTikh I would haie 
picked out among a thousand shadows. These 
reflections hare an individuality of tlieir own. 

We were still at the rsihiigs,looking through. 
He coughed; there was a slight fc^,aawal 
in the country, rising from the ground. Itunuffl 
on him fierocly, and lie did not cough again for 
some time. Suddenly tlie shadow, hitherto 
restive and unsteady, acquired a darker inten¬ 
sity, which could be explained, on principles of 
natural philosophy, by a nearer approach to tif? 
window. It seemed to expand in size, and re¬ 
mained perfectly calm and quiescent. What 
was she—it—about to do? Had she—it— 
seen us? My breath came and went. Sud¬ 
denly—how shall I tell it? but I was near to 
fainting at the moment, and but for the rails 
would have fallen—I saw—saw—^saw distinctly, 
projected—yes, projected is the word—with all 
the vividness of a spectral image in a photo¬ 
graph, projected upon the blind, a shadow of ! 
some material object in her hand. Indistinct j 
at first, with a horrible vividness, it gr.adua]iy 
look sba)K!—a vile, odious, terrific, but unmis- j 
tak.able shape. The outlines of an object but 
t(» familiar, tapering at the neck (the object’.i, I 
iicek), distended and swollen about the body ' 
(the object’s bod,y), and distinctly applied io 
the mouth (//«■ mouth)—a vLisK 1 its contents ■ 
partaken of, not, not by the agency of the ve- 
liicles furnished by civilisation, but with the | 
degrading simplicity of savage life. 

it was all over. The dream was past, and I . 
tottered away to—the cab, my friend hu- 1 
mamTy leading me. | 

Tins, tlicn, was the secret of those mysterious j 
allusions—the “liltlo vice which she was .ad- j, 
dieted to”—of wliich she- dare not tell her ] 
parents, and “ the materials” for which (tliere 
was an Irish student at an Inn of Court alwiijs ' 
calling for what he called the materials ; I knew , 
what he meant) she had to “get in” privately, i 
Worse tliau all, was the strange nnwal obliijuity ] 
which could lead her to speak so lightly of t)ic : 
I'alal jiassion, which would load her by slow de- : 
grees down the abyss. * j 

Such a night I spent. A female-, loo 1 Was ;' 
not this the most degrading feature. Moralists jj 
tell us, that for a man there is hope, but once |l 
a female become enslaved, then reformation is j 
all but impossible 1 ji 

I determined to tear lier from my heart, ! 
and go back to the outraged Flbllctl, to the ji 
Erskinc, the Scarlett, too long neglected. And |i 
J et I could not shut out her image, tliat is to , 
say, that particular image, with its horrid ac- j 
oompaiiiment. It was always before my eyes. ' 

She wrote to me, inviting me to go and sen ' 
her; she wanted to talk to me, she said: I | 
understood her. (I did understand her.) In a 1 1 
postscriptum she added, “ Pcrlnflis I may con- j, 
fide to you the little weakness j^u were so 
curious about.” • i 

I wrote a reply, half mysterious, half sconi- 1 j 
ful—I wonder what she thought of it. I-told b 
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her bitterly that I toiew all, hatf discovered all; 
tbat the .necessity of devotiw to my legal 
studies vhuid preTMrt my having the )leas»e 
of waiting -on her; but tbat, as a {riead,,b»y, 
an acquaintance, 1 trusted site would sot resent 
the few words of frii^ly counsel I would ven¬ 
ture to give her, for'her 'own sake. “Fly,” I 
said, “ Sj the fatal seduction; it will gcadiudly 
impair your strength, weaken your powers, and 
stupify tile faculties. Every time you yield to 
'the temptation, think, oh think how you are 
hurryii^ to destruction.” 

An answer arrived next day, couched in 
very mysterious language. She could not 
understand the tone of my letter. If I had 
discovered, as I said I had, what she was en¬ 
gaged in, there was nothing, thank Heaven, to 
blush for. Many good and eminent persons 
had before given way to the same weakness. 
For her part, she gloried in it, and would never 
give up the practice. "Impair my strength!” 

she added; “how little you know-After— 

after every Bvnt, I feel myself stronger and 
better.” (Every bout! of course she fancied 

she did; the most oonfinned drun-^I mean, 

beings—tliat is their fatal delusion.) 

I strove to banish her from my mind, but 
ineffectually. 

Two months passed away. It was too much 
for me; it was wearing me to a thread. It must 
end one way or the other; I chose the other 
way. I would go and see Triton Villas, merely 
out of curiosity. 

.1 stood at the gate willi mingled feelings. 
Before me was the fatal window. I paused; 
should I go in, merely out of curiosity? 
Prudence said yes, and in I went. 

I saw her; she was good natured, genial, 
warm. 

blie reproached me gently with my absence. 
She was afraid I was offended. She was more 
giieved than angry, I could see, and wi(h a 
sudden irapfjsc I resolved that wc should have 
a reconciliation. I love scenes of reconciliation. 

“ But jkm must come to us now; next week 
we are to have a little festival; in short, I am 
going-” 

“Away P” I said, with a start of alarm. 

“ Well, yes,” she said, a little embarrassed; 
“ did they not tell you ? I thought you knew it. 
It has been settled some time.” 

“'That you were to go away,” I said. 

" Yes,” she said; “ and my marriage also.” 

“ Tour marriage I” I started from my seat. 
“*knd who is the vile impostor; the base—er— 
or—” I could not think of a word for a moment, 
“ er—scullion—who lias dared -” 

“ Hush! hush !” she said, amused and 


flattered at my warmth; “if Captain Rideaboot 
heard you— 

“Better and better,^’ I Said, bitterly; "no- 
tliing^coaW be hettw, or more siatabie.’’ 

“Well,” she said, modestly, “it i» considered 
a good match; and do you know,” she adde^, 
“he has been so good, so kind, so generous,' 
about that little—you knotv—weakness of mine, 
which I hinted to you. He will not require me 
to give it up-” 

'* Ha! ha!” I laughed; “ what revelling you 
will have together.” 

“Yes,” she said; "the truth is, I have found 
out he is just as much addicted to it as 1 am. 
Wasn’t it good? And more,” she added, “he 
was actually so kind as to bring me in the 
materials by stealth—wasn’t it good of liim ?” 

“Excellent,” I said, bitterly. 

" Only yesterday,” she added," such a delicate 
litUe surprise as he gave me—only think, 
knowing my taste, a whole ease-’’ 

"Of the materials, I suppose,” 1 said. 

“Yes,” she said, “ of the very newest kind; 
wasn’t it considerate of him? 1 must .'■how 
them to you.” 

She went to a little Cupboard aud brought 
out a small chest, opened it, aud took out, one 

by one-Goodness! what a mystery was here 

—a light began to break in on me I 

“ Look,” she said; “ two gymnastic clubs, 
just my weight and size; and, look hero, a set 
of dumb-bells, beantifuliy finished — ain’t it 
charming!—a balance rope; a portable pole, 
jointed so as to bo carried about; a patent chest 
expander; a—” 

I saw it all, and put forward my hand to stop 
her. 

“I used to ])raotise with them at uight up in 
my room. W lien papa and mamma were gone 
to bed I would sit up till all hours. Nolliing 
like practice. See how I twist them aliout.” 

She flourished the club over her Iiead, twirled 
it, twisted it, and then, held it out in the air 
steadily far many moments. It was on a Hue 
with her mouth. 

I saw the whole picture of that fatal night 
before me, with only the addition of tlie blind 
drawn up; aud liow the fatal shadow became 
projected. 
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A WHITE HAM) AND A BUCK 
THUMB. 

m THIETEEN CHAFTEES. 


I CHAITEBIX. 

' The extra post-coach irhich carricil Art liar 
! anil his fortunes had, by reason, no doubt, of its 
exceptional character, so many extra prelimiiia- 
' rics 1 0 perform, and adieus to make, that it did not 
rumble finally from the yard of the Merry Priva¬ 
teer till after dusk. Government—vrhich collcc- 
I tive substantive, forreasous best known to if self, 

I evinced (juile a personal interest in tills present 
' co icb-joumcy—had allowed fourteen hours for 

II the vehicle to reach Harwich, .a distance of 
i| scienty mites; and, as these would-for the 

most part he hours of daikness, a tnisty guard 
' had been further provided to watch over its 
I safety. 

This iudividual, after the fashion of other im¬ 
portant characters, made his appearance only at 
the l.ist uiomoiil: and. u lion he did show, nearly 
fiigliteued a nervous ladj-pa.ssengcr iiilo liyste- 
I nes by the multitude of lethal u capons sprinkled 
about his person, 

.fust before leaving, a I'ory weislity square 
box', irou-hound, and secured with a most osten¬ 
tatious padlock, was home fioin the inner oflice, 

I and let down with great care and ceremony into 
I the fore-boot. 

“ Treasure,” said a knowing passenger to his 
I neighbour, with a wink, 
j “ O, 1 do wish they wouldn’t!” said the 
I nervous lady, tremblmg from head to foot. 

I “ Wouldn’t what, ma’am F” said the formidable 

' guard, bending his bushy brows. 

I "Put in money, please, sir,” said the lady, 

I timidly. "It’s like inviting them. Does govorn- 
ment Want us murdered, please?” 

“ They send me to prevent it, ma’am,” replied 
the haughty guard “Jump in, if you please. 
I Coach wsdts.” 

rive miles an hour, including stoppages, was 
I regarded in those*days as excellent speed The 
I extra postrooach disdained such creeping ways, 
I and had been scarcely three hours on the road, 
I when they apparoached Xngatestone, nearly twenty 
miles frobi town. ^ 

, A long hill, however, intervened, and' the 
j. sudden change of pace aroused the dozing tra¬ 
vellers to the knowledge that they were crawling 


up an ascent, lined on cither hand by a btude and 
woodland. They w'ci'e xvithin a few yards of the 
summit of the hill, when a loud exclamation 
from fSic guard startled evciybody. The coaA 
gave a rough jerk onward, as if the horses baa 
been urged to sudden speed. Tlten came a half, 
and an authorilatne voice— 

“ I'ling fliat down!” 

Down went a blunderbuss on the road. It 
was that home by the foimidable guard. He i 
had snapped it, honestly enough, at the speaker; , 

blit tlic piece had mussed Urc, the robber’s pistol 
was at his head, and all the firc-weaiions in the i { 
world could not have saied Lis skull. 

With one hand, the robber took away the 
giuu'd’s remaining anus; the other still hohhiig 
(he inslol about an inch from his eye. There was 
a iiiomenl’s p.auso: then the coach door was 
opened, and a while hand, Siiarkling with gems, 
but with the thumb black as ink, was extended 
iiilo (be ciiele. 

“ forgive me! Purses. Quick, if you please. 
The mad for London is coming. You know very 
well 1 can’t search two coaches at once.” 

A lapid fumhliiig ensued, and several purses 
were piul into the hand. Then eommciiocd a 
reluctant tugging at watches. 

“ Keep those! J’urses only! Now, sir!” said 
the higliwajinan, toueliiug HaggerdoA. 

“I have not a jiurse, nor much of moneys,” 
replied Arthur, “ but- ’’ 

“ What’s that iu jour hand f” 

“ Only a- " 

" A snuff-box. I’ve lost my own. 'loss it 
hither.” 

“ I’ll die first,” said the boy. 

“ Young fool!” was tho only retort, as the 
practised hand made one swoop into the ooaoh 
and vanished with the snuff-box. “ Inough, gca- 
t Icmen! A good journey 1” 

“ Heaven be praised!” ejaculatedihe nervous 
lady. 

“ Have they got the treasure, you ?” inquired 
a male passenger of the discomfited guard. 

“No, they arVf got the treasure,” growled the 
latter, “Por why? There wa’n’t none. It 
wore a trap, you see. The treasure’s gone by 
the reg’lar coach. And the robbd^ he know’d 
on it.” 

“'rhis is a palernal gox%mment,” said tlic 
passenger, dashing up the window. "Trap, 
ind'eed! J3»ited with the public!” ^ 
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E^ery aggrieved individuaifeelsforthe p^ic. 

The cowh was in tjie vet; aot of gctt^ into 
motion, -wheair— 

" E<dd, there! Stop!” tras shouted, mad tl» 
steaming hoisc of the robber reappeared at the 
coach door. “The glass dropped, as if it knew 
tlie touch of his finger. 

“Tou—boyl 'Where M you steal this?” be 
questioned, roughly, thrusting forward tlio 
V ,pnnff-box. 

"I steal not!” said Arthur, indignantly. "Zey 
found it iii-” 

fOie robber seized the boy by the collar, and 
dragged him forward, so that the light of the 
coach-iamps fell full upon both their faces. The 
npper part of the robber’s face was covered with 
a black silk mask. 

“ You are a thief, sir,” lie muttered. “ I take 
you into my custody. Deseeud. Do you hear f” 

Arthur was powerless in the man’s gripe, and 
was obliged to obey. 

“Drive on!” sidd the robber, levelling Iris 
pistol. 

The coachman lashed his horses, and young 
Haggerdom was left alone with his captor. 

“Follow me, boy,”said ilic latter, “and, if 
, you can trust a robber’s word, be sure you shall 

i | receive no injury. I must speak with you, aud 
j this is ticklish ground. ToU'owc close.” 

He touched his horse wilh the spur, aud 
j sprang into the thicket, Arthur scrambling over 
I the barrier as best he might, 'Threading the 
j copse, they crossed a field or two, entered a 
I green lane, thence passed into an orchard, and 
I slopped before a decent cottage. Here thel 
ij robber dismounted, and allowing bis horse, 
which seemed perfectly at home, to seek his own 
' place of ooncoalment, conducted AThur into the 
I hut. A fire was smouldering ou the hearth. 

I The robber flung upon it a bundle of dried furze, 

I producing a blaze which made the room as light 
Ij as day. • 

I “Now, answer truly, boy. Where did yon 
I get this box?” 

jl Arthur replied that it had been found in 
a house itt Jermya-street, left there by nobody 
knew whom. 

“Tea know. Speak, sir,” said the robber, 
seizing him by both anus with a force which, 
though gently exerted, seemed to paralyse every 
nerve. 

Arthur hesitated. 

I “loan guess,” he said. 

I “Who?” 

'■ “lord Lob.” 

"Lord Beelzebub! These arc the arms of 

-^Who was your father, boj ?” 

! “ I never knew Mm.” 

I “Yourmolharf” 

i| "Dead.” 

j' The robbet started. 

!| ' “Dead's” (He drew his lifrisd slowly across his 
I brow.) “My boy, (bis was Mas, josrrmother’s 
■ I and mine!” 

ii "Yours!” 

t 


■“ 1 am Lord Lob, your brother.” 

Arthur turned whiteas ashes. ; 

“And—and—«e jnuiider f* he gasped. 

"YiSe mardfcr, lad f" saM Lord I»b, showing 
his wMte teeth. " Be miofe particular. Which ! 
murder? 'What affair oonuqmedyou?” , i 

“I mean—in Jermyn-street—the-” ■ ! 

"OldHuttqiagc? Hal" ! 

A light flashed across the casment. Next ; 
moment tlse door was dashed in, and the officer, , 
Amour, followed by half a dozen others, flung ' 
himself boldly on the Black-Thumb. | 

Whether the latter was actually confounded j 
by the sudden onslanght, or, at onee oompre- I 
bending the hopelessness of escape, purposely 
forbore resistance—certain it is he was secured I 
without difficulty—aftqrwlridh, Armour, turning I 
to Arthur and congratMating him on the safety ; 
of his person and property, requested Mm to 
accompany them to the house of the magistrate, 
a short distance off. The young man, feeling as 
though walking in a dream, assented, and, the 
little dwelling having undergone a rapid search, 
without producing anything of a suspicious 
mature, the parly set forth. 

i 

aiAmiK. X. 

The demeanour of Lord Lob was singular, and ' 
contributed in no small degree to the confusion j ■ 
of Athur’s brain. Since his capture, the robber i j 
had ueillier turned Lis eyes towards his brother, j 
nor had he addressed a single syllaifle 1 o Mm nor 
to any one else. Still preserving the same strange | 
silence, he was placed before Mr. TMekles, the ' 
magistrate of lugatestone, who liad apparently i 
sat up to that unwonted hour in the expeolalion 
of such a visitor. Several of the coach-pabscngcrs, ; 
and the guard, were already in attendance; 
aud, so eager were these good folks in furthering 
the ends of justice, th.at Alhur’s testimony was I 
not, for the present., required. The examination I 
ended with the committal of the prisoner on the j 
cimrge of Mghway robbery, the magistrate in- j 
timating tliat, by express order from the govern- | 
raent, he would not be sent to the county prison, i 

but to Loudon, tbero to answer charges of a i 
more serious nature. I 

So effectually, in fact, was Lord Lob compro- | 
mised in the eye of the law through many a I 
previous exploit, that it was soarocly deemed 
necessary to take the usual measures for securing 
his eonviclion on this charge, and it was finally 
settled'that all the outward-bound witnesses, with 
the exception of Arthur Haggerdom; whoevinced 
no kind of reluctance to remain, should be allowed 
to proceed on their voyage. 

A chaise was then ordered, to eonvef the 
redoubted prisoner to townv and Arthur was 
about to follow the othcra from the room, •ri'hen 
Armour touched his arm, and showed the suuff- 
box, 

“ Where did you tell me you got thib, young 
gentleman P” 

“I tell you not,” replied Arthur, “ bht I do . 
now.' Miss Humpage gave it" 
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“Hall!” said, Mr. Ann<HB'. "Yesf Good 

night* air.Meant gm to he him, did she 

then, myprett;??” soliiogiiiseii the officer, with 
an odd oonffision crf'pereoiis. **Kov who’d 
have thought it f lioep, deep !” 

,• Afthur found a lodging in the little Tillage inni 
hnt to sleep was out (5 the question, and he 
passed the greater part of the cheerless night 
sitting with his head buried in Ms hands, a prey 
' to that complete despondency which, in such 
natures, succeeds, on a sudden cheek, to the 
I Jugbost hope. His guiding star liad UUen, and 
icfl him in darkness. Pdty was lost to him.; 

I Ills own brother was probably her father’s 

II assassin. He Mmself might bo oalldll upon to 
I take some sliare in the connoting testimony, and 
I tMs officer would claim the rich reward. 

Mr. Armour and Lord Lob rode together in 
the chaise, two of the former’s safcUifcs, will 
armed, scat ed on the box, and four otlioi s I rot t mg 
men'iiy alongside. There was no apprehension 
of any attempt at rescue, and the woithy officer, 

I who felt the continued silence act painfully upou 
I his ovin exhilaration of spirit, did lus utmost to 
cheer aud load his eompaiuon into disoouise 
‘ The illustiiOHs piisoner remained inscmtahle. 
He loidied, courteously indeed, Mit curtly, and 
neither smile iior retort rewarded Mr. Aimoui’s 
exertions. The wliile fine face ga/ied mdlions of 
I miles aw. 13 , and the officer felt, with disgust, 

I that he was no belter company for his captne 
I than an ludiffeieutly-tramed b.iboou might hare 
I been for Socrates. 

Moreover, as they drew near London m the 
early dawn, an expiessiou passed at mten'als 
over the rohbci’s face, which went near to app.il 
I even Armour. Such a look it w as that, in the 
case of a wietehed wonnur condemned some 

I years since to die for many murders, all hut 
scared the watohois fiom her cell i’rightlul 

II throe of the awakened spirit, m its last despiui- 
ing effort to pioroe npw'ard (jirough the load ot 

I suffocating crime! 

I Suffioiently cognisant of the workings of the 
guilty mind to form some idea of wh.it was i>a&s- 
ing in Lord Lob’.s, Armour lesolved to make an 
' I attempt to tom it to account, and, aeooidingl), 

I began in an easy tone: 

"That was a uioc May-game you played Me, 
my lord, now wasn’t it ? But, bless iny body, of 
11 all tire queer matters you’ve put a baud to, that 
I { what d’ye call it—youder—J ormy n-strect w ai — 

I was about the queerest! Whatever your folks 
' wantod with that edd chap, bothers me; aud 1 
I' dou’t mind telliag yon, in oouCdcuce, it did bother 
I me. We gave it up. Soon as we knew for 
I' certain ’twas a p^snt of yours, up we gave it! 

I ‘It’s just one of ius games,’ says the governor, 

I ‘ p’r’aps for fun.’ But thcie’s people that don’t 
like mystery, and, 1 tdl yon what—no, I won’t, 

1 for you seem out 0 ’ sorts, and 1 , all, ah—" oon- 
! eluded Mr. Amour, with a yawn, and sinking 
il back into his comer. 

'[ The piisoner turned, and looked at him with 
I someUdUg of Us old humorous expression. 


"Oat wi& it, Henry,’’ he sffid. 

“Come, that’s better, my lord. IfiSsf’s *li4at 
I like to seerejoined the officer. " You snd 
me have jogged on together a good many j«aw, 
oomfortable, on different sides of the way to be 
safe. Now you win, now I. Lots of doublat 
you’ve run upon us, but we’ve got three-fifthi tJl 
them originals you sot up with, and now we’ve 
got gou, so that’s oven.” J 

“ Not quite,’’ said the prisoner. “ ' ' 

“ Now wbaf’s the use of your contesting that f” , 
asked the officer, as if rather injured. “ You 
might do a deal better than ihat. Ah, bore we 1 
arc in London. Wo shall soon shako hands, my ' 
lord-’’ 

“ Shall we ? Then push on, Henry, my boy, I 
’ with what you arc ds'ing to say." . 

“Welljhcioit is,m>lord. You ain’t a common 1 
cracksman,” said the offleer, deferentially; “I 1 
w ouldn’t be so ru de as 10 s.iy you was. Nat utally, ' 
folks like to know something ot your wajs aud 
workings, and wh<i 1 .v rami like jrou meant by 1 
uch and sucli things, th.it seemed no particular ] 
good to anibod>'. There’s nothing the publio 1 
pays for more sweetly than curiosity. Bless , 
30U, they don’t eaie >rlat they pay to know 1 
why’s why! Now jou’ie hooked, you’ll have I 
leflcis every di.v, perhaps bookys and bill)- I 
does, bid all vi anting to know about this, | 
iimt, and t’other. You’ll wmit a secretary, my ' 
loid'” 

“ Accept the post, my Henry,” said Lord Lob, i 
leaning liiick n call ly. 1 

“ 1 cau’i. 111 ) loiii, you’ve no confidence in me 1 
even now, when it don’t signUy this pinoh of 
snufl,” said the officer, drawing out the mys- 
leiious box, as if abdi.iclcdly. “Now, lor , 
ixamplc, thi.s icumids me. Here’s a hiisiiicss, 
whieli don’t matter, for you’re not going to bp 
botlieied .ihoulf/ifff Yet the old man’s daughter 
would give—I declare 1 don’t known hat (hat 
gill wouldn’t give —to know what went of her 
i.ithert But it’s no maunor of use your telling. 1 
A tUousaud pound, nor leu, would bo no good to I 

JOU." I 

“ What does she offer?” 

“As if you didn’t know, my lord!” said tho 1 
other, with afl'ceted disbelief. | 

“ Suppose me iguoraut, Henry. What does 1 
the 1 onng lady piopose P” I 

“To marry tho man who finds out who spirited | 
awav her father, alive or dead. And her foi tune, 1 
which is her own, isn’t less than one huudiod ’ 
thousand pounds,” said Mr. Aruiout, almost ' 
solcmul). “Now, there's a chance in a poor 
follow’s way!” 

There was a minute’s jirofound silence. Then 
their eyes met. The prisoner made a alight 
movement that might he interrogatWP, with hia I 
bead. Armour shook Ms. , 

“ Can't do that, nowajs, my lord; tgit I’ll toll 1 
yon what, if theic’s anytlung or anybody you 
want looked to after the—^ou know. Til give 
you my bond ior five thousand” j 

“ Til tlnnk of il,” was the reply. After wliicb I 
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not another word was exchahsed till the gloonty 
walls of* New^te received the iUwrions 
prisoner. 

AEiHtrS retarneo to Lcradon withk. « few 
honni of ids broiler, but fedimg uttedy tmablc, 
nndtsr the changed oiroumsfaaoes, to face his 
former home, engaged a small lodging in SSdnner- 
slreet, Snow-Mu, and then (in accordance with 
, jiirEctlona he had received from the police) 
Walked down to the prison, to communicate his 
address. Requested to walk into the governor’s 
Kxnn, that functionary accosted him in a very 
olvjltone. 

” You are claimed, I understand, sir,” he re¬ 
marked, “ by onr latest arrival—a personage but 
too well known—as his near relation, though for 
1 many years a stranger. Is it so ? Are you his 
brother?” 

Arthur replied that he had, at present, no 
other testimony than the assertion of the person 
in question; hut that ho was well aware that 
Ms mother had had a son older than himself, 
of whose death she had never received assnranee. 

“ Nature, at all events, throws iu her evi¬ 
dence,” said the governor, looking steadily at 
him. " I have seldom seen a more extraordinary 
resemblancp.” 

Then adding that the prisoner had reqncsted 
that his brother, and he only, might be admitted 
to his cell, he committed Arthur to the charge 
of a turnkey, and in another minute, in the 
strongest room in the prison, the two brothers 
stood, oneo more, face to face. 

“ Sit down, Arthur Haggerdom, and make 
yourself comfortable,” said Lord Lob, " and 
don’t interrupt me, so long as you understand, 
for jou sjicak an odd sort of lingo for a Briton. 
We arc quite alone (no, that fellow’s a dummy— 
Stonc-deaO,” glancing at a warder who sat in a 
comer of the cell “ So you needn’t sing out if 
' I own that I am the greatest miscreant that ever 
I scourged mankind. If I could only tell how" 
when, and why, I embraced sooundrelism as a 
profession, it might be useful; hut I can’t. I 
was flung into the world, a little lump of ini¬ 
quity, and my soul was never scraped from its 
begimiing. There’s a crack in the crust, now. 

I or yoK wouldn’t be here to peep into it, take 
your oath of that! Our father. Lord Hawk- 
weed, was a scoundrel (1 beg the peerage’s 
pardon), a scoundrel, 1 remark, a poltroon, and, 
I hope, for Ms own sake, a madman too. lie 
gave me bread, that’s true—not much, even of 
that—he bheated my mother—our mother, with a 
mock-marriage (you’ve no chance of the co¬ 
ronet, my hoy !)—deserted her; very likely broke 
her heart. How the devil, with such a fellow’s 

blood in your veins, poti ever esc-forgot 

onr mother, child,” added the robber, almost 
apologetically, as he half-extended bis hand, then 
instantly ‘withdrew it. “But time presses; 
this is not what I wdnt to say. You’re in love, 
hoy. That’s enough. Don’t unswer. In love 
■with Miss Jermyn-street—what’s her name ?— 


Miss B^tunpage, whdii^qaidSfe me the mnidei-er 
of bet substantial site, ajm) htseommissioned you 
to track me out, as the frioe cf her hand. She 
gave you that snuff-box as a taUsWim, thinking, 
1 suppose, that it would lead from your pocket 
at the owner’s approach) How did she know 
that box belonged to my mother?” 

“ She did iSot know that, nor even I that,” 
said Arthur. “ My mother must have concealed 
ze box, of purpose. Armour, eb officer, said it 
had been yours.’' 

" Not mine. My father’s,” said the robber. 
"However, boy, it seems you’ve caught me. 
And 

Arthur igazed wistfully at Ms brother, hut 
made no reply. 

“Tell her,” resumed the latter, speaking 
slowly, “tell her—I am sorry to disappoint 
you—sorr.v, too, for my own reputation, for, by 
the. blood of all the Hawkweeds that ever 
poisoned air, it was as clever a thing as 1 can 
remember; but, Arthur, boy, your own hand is 
not clearer of that old man’s blood than mine.” 

“ God he prai.sed!” said Arthur, fervently. 

“ Tliat’s kind, at least, since it may cost you 
your bride!” remarked Lord Lob. “ I owe you 
something m return, my boy. Stay a moment; 
let me think.” '(lie paused for a minute.) “ If 
this Jcrnijn-slreet affair were the work of any 
London hand, I mtisf have known who was in it. 
No i ’tis impossible. Now, there’s a tidy knot 
of Halifax boy.s —’tis much their style of work— 
plnok, and finish. But, then. Gaunter would 
have been do« ii on his old pats: that won’t do. 
Jilliiig George, of Liverpool? Just the cull. 
Exactly the kind of fancy-business he takes to. 
It’s some foreign game, Arthur, rely upon it. 
Now, my friend, Jilling George jabbers Dutch 
and French like a magpie; there must have been 
much to arrange; they could have gone to no¬ 
body but him. ’Twas Jilling George, or nobod.v. 
„ ... Be off now, boy, mid come to me to¬ 
morrow, at noon.” 

He made so imperative a gesture, that Arthur 
was fain to obey without a word; and returned, 
sadly enough, to his bumble lodging. 

News at that period was neither swift nor 
sure. Nevertheless, the inhabitants of twenty- 
seven, Jemyn-slrcet, were still at breakfast, 
when a rumour, dating from the delivery of the 
milk, began to circulate in the house that the 
past night had been signalised by an important 
capture—no less than the redoubted chieftain 
of the Blaok-Tlmmhs—while the appSritfon of 
Mistress Ascroft at her ■window, making wild 
and agitated but unintclUgible signs, gave a sort 
of colour to the farther report llmt the Harwich 
road had been the scene of, aSid the extra post- 
coach a sharer in, the adventure. 

Brescntly arrived Mr. Hartshomo, in high 
excitement. Yes. It was true. The epaoh had 
been, stopped and plundered, the guard having 
been first disarmed. Nothiig copld exceed the 
cowardice of the passengers, male and female, 
who, at sight- of the bkok thumb, permitted 
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themselves to be stripped like lambs, until one 
of the party (a young man,'who had hitherto 

been unable to disengage his arms from his ro- 
! quolnure) leaped from the carriage, flung him- 
I self'upon the assailant, and, though dragged 
! through a hed^B. and several fields, succeeded 
' hflcn^h in mastering his antagonist, and" de- 
j lifering him up to a mounted patrol,, who most 

I opportundy njide his. appearance. 

■ i Great as was the dilficulty of identifying this 
: I intrepid champion with the slight and delicate 
I young artist, love might have overcome the 

II obstacle, had not the arrival of more authentic 
: tidings saved him the trot&lc. A note from Sir 
1 James Polhill, without especially mentioning 

Armour, announced the capture of’the noted 
i; robber by a party of police, detached with that 
! I express design. 

j Then passed a tong and anxious mornuig, un- 
; relieved by fnrther'flows, Polly wandering about, 
i I utterly unable to devote her thoughts to any of 
j her usual occupations. Wliat was to be the 
: result P TTas Lord Lob m reality the guilty 
! person f Hopeless as was the unfortunate man’s 

■ situation, would he not surely confess? The 
I conviction of the authorities that the outrage 
I was of this man’s contriving was strong as over, 
j' and Polly herself had learned to regard it as a 
I: fact The vengeance she had invoked was about 
' to descend. Her father’s death would be ex- 
; i piated. And, then—the reward ?...., 

j i Later that day, the inisoncr requested an in- 
!; terview with his captor. 

, j Mr. Awnour, who had taken care to be witbin 
; I easy call, hastened to the prisoner. 

[ I “ Henry, you’re au ass,” was Lord Lob’s 
;! greeting. “ It won’t do. Slick, mj boy, to the 
i shop. You understand me perfectly, and you’ll 
! take my advice, Henry, because you can’t help 
; it. I entertain for you (it grieves me to think 
I i you won’t believe it) a sincere professional regard. 

Had partial fortune placed you in my gan.g, you 
:! would shortly have beeu a man, sir, equal to 
myself—nobility excepted—in every quality that 
commands the respect and obedience of energetic 
' practitioners in the higher walks of tliat art 
which gives you and your fellows bread. You 
. might have bequeathed a reputation. But why 
dwell upon lost opportunities ? As I was saying, 

;' I like you, and I don’t mind putting a tolerable 
;; tiling in your waj', though not precisely what 
^! my worthy Henry—misled by a low but fiardon- 
j able ambition—proposed to himself. Hear, then, 

I; my friend. We Black-Thumbs know nothing of 
the Humpage plant, ft was a foreign seed, 

' 1 sown, impudently enough, in my parterre. You. 

I i wroi^d us, Henry—but the injury is lost in the 
i j compliment—-foTj by my coronet, ’twaa a mas- 
!l terly thing!. How, sir, 1 eon put this black 

I i thumb upon tbe man who did it, and 1 mil." 

ji Armour’s eyes glistened, and he had some 

II difiiculty in coneealisg his satisfaction; but, 
ji , aware that Lord Lob, when iu> talking mood, 
j i especially disliked interruption, di^creeljy held 
i I his peace. 

■ .1 
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“ Thit, Henry,” resumed his lordship, “ is the 
business. 1 will point out the individ^ I speak 
of, to-^to the Honourable Arthur' Haggerdorn, 
second son of the Karl of Hawkweed, brother, 
that is, to your bumble servant. The young 
deg, forgetfhl of Ms noble blood, has fallen in 
love with the plebeian heire^ of "this Huinpa|;e. 

He must maiiy her, good Hen>7, uot yoK, do 
you see? The hopes of Hawkweed centre in 
him, and they are of greater import than the 
promotion of a jolly redbreast like fiiee. Besidesj* 
Henry, you know too pach of rascal ways. Once 
admitted among the swells, not a man of them 
would be safe. But, mark me, on the day the 
Honourable Arthur Haggerdorn marries Miss 
What-you-may-oall-it Hutnpagft HenricuS Ar- 
morius pockets five thousand pounds. Is it a 
bargain? If so, tby fist, Henry! if not, go 
thy ways, and say—say truly—that thou h^ t 
heard the last accents from the bp of Lob.” ' I 
Henry knew well enough that, spile of the j 
affected bombast, the robber was in earnest. | 
The fist was given. i 

“ Imprimis (that is, Henry, in the first place), [ 
a pass for Bob Gaunter. Let Mm he with me 
this evening,” resumed the prisoner. ' 

“ Why, you know it’s impossible, my lord,” 
cried Armour, really surprised. “ He’s wanted 
over, and over, and over again, is Bob.” 

" Let the want stand ‘ over.’ I want him, and 
must have him. Get the pass.” 

“Supposing I did, he wouldn’t come,”rejilied 
the officer, reluctantly. 

“Try him,” said Lord Lob. 

And the interview concluded. 

The prisoner was right. Sir James'Polliill, on 
learning the substance of this conversation (bar 
that portion relating to finance), readily con¬ 
ceded the pass. Mr. Gaunter, communicated 
with tlirough a friendly channel, was spoedijy 
unearthed, disguised, and admits within those 
walls it bad been the business of his life (after 
crime) to avoid. It was curious to see this mis- 
cieaut, “clothed on” with his one virtue, fidelity, 
entering the tomb-like prison with the step of | 
a prince, and standing before his doomed captain | 
without a shade of emotion, save that which | 
had its source iu the latter’s “misfortune.” j 

The conversation, conducted in the thieves’ | 
longue, was brief and pithy, and may be concisely 
rendered somewhat as follows: 

“ Blubbering, old boy P” said my lord. 

“ (Do a variety of things to) my eyes if I 
know what’s come to ’em!” replied Mr. Gaunter, 
affecting a delicate surprise. "But this ain’t a 
good tWng to see.” 

“My love to the lads. Bid them take warning. 

Cut the road. It’s low and bad. . I always said 
so, and what on earth prompted me to that hi^ 
toby touch, last nigh-, tpp me if I can say! I 
could almost feel a band on my^irad’s bridle, 
dragging him on. No matter. Jillihg George j 
of Liverpool.” , i 

"What of he?” j 

•“Wanted.”. 
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"IshetogoP” 

“Ttes, be is. EM a good 5i>eS.'* 

“ Thet's, true, biA—” 

“Butwi&tr 

" TSs the first tijwS—«? 0 r—-yott—we---” 
i “§ 1 ^., I fajow ib” said Ws leader, fiercely. 
“Bob, he did mean fll turn ojice. Besides, I’m 
insoited. Ihat fetlow did the neatest tbiug of 
ibe day, h«re, under our very noses, and without 
a ‘1^ yotir leayc, my lori’ It has bee® the 
- ,biiainees of my life to unite the recognised 
ooiBtesmS of refined society with the sterner 
oaigenoios of our profession. You don’t nndcr-1 
stMid, my Bob. To put it simply: slioidd ve 
have cracked a Liverpool crib without a word to j 
Jilling Goorge F Bob, he goes. Tip the oiTice.” 

“Tery goijd,” said Mr. Gaunter, perfectly 
resigned to his comrade’s fate. “ was it 
you said he’s wanted about ?” 

I “ Thing in Jermyn-street, Huiupage. Go you 
to my brother, here’s the address. I’ut him on 
the trail. If ie finds the man, ho marries the 
lieitess. Ho’E reward." 

“ Hallo, stop, //e’d no hand in it.’’ 

“ Who demanded Lord Lob. 

“ Jilling George.” 

" Pslin, ’tis no one else.” 

“ Just wliat I was going io say.” 

“Wlmtf” 

“ ’I’isn’t nobody else.” 

“ Neither George, nor nobody else ? You don’t 
mean, that- ” 

“Yes, I do.” 

The two robbers looked at each other for a 
I moment, then hui'st into a fit of laughter tliat 
1 almost infected the deaf “ dubsman.” 

“ Since when have you known this, BubP” 

{ asked Lord Lob. 

" Week past.” 

" Can yon put your hand upon him ?” 
j ’ “ Know the doss-ken” (lodging). 

I “ All right. Go to my brother, tell him cvery- 
I thing, as yon would to me, and say 1 bade you 
trust him for reward—and—and good-l>y. Bob, 
i my boy.” 

j “ 0 captain, here’s a - ” began Bob, rclaps- 

I ing into tenderness. 

] “ Vamoos, boy,” said Lord Lob, hastily. "Ibe 

I diibsman’s scran’s coming. Remember, your 
captam was neither buzz-gloak, ohaunter-cnll, 
nor snoaksman, never foxed, nor mooched, fit 
Cecum, nor faked a tadge, nor will he he at last 
lagged for a ramp! Thoworsttbciiatterer round 
the goverunteiit sign-post can say, will be that 
Lord Lob was a leary gloak, and even iia( his 
I noble blood demanded. Whcreiorc, Robert, stow 
winds, tip the jigger-dnbbera lushoroon, clinch 
daddies, and bing awast, my ben cull.” 

Translated from wbat may be called (at that 
period) the langnaj^ of Tybumia into modern 
Belgravian, the chieftain’s farewell might be 
rendered thus 8 

“ You mSy retire, my friend. The turnkey’s 
evening mcid is aboutito arrive. RecoUocf that 
your l^er was neither an appropriator of loo^o 


cadij a writer of libenotm immoral songs, 
nor a petty, ooww!% sUmplifisr. He never 
swindled, .nor memgei vwn Ijis neighbonra, 
fouj^it backwardly, ner filched a farthing. The 
worst those atn^ who throng 

abowf the gafiowa, can say, trill be, tibat Lord 
Lob was a remarkably w^-dsessed individnal^ 
a ciroumataneo perfectly oonsonairtwitb bis high 
bhth. Wherefore, Robert, talk no more, li^ 
the turnkey a crown, shidn hands,'and begone, 
my good fellow.” 


POPULAR NAM180P BRITISH PLANTS. 

“A KifeE,” according to Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, "is a word (or set of words) semng tho 
double purpose of a mark to rocal to ourselves 
the likeness of a former tliought, and a sign to 
make it known to others.” When tho student 
of words arrives at the origin and meaning of a j 
word, he finds a picture presented to liis niiud. 
This iiieture is the likeness of the thought or | 
thing recalled or made known. Linnseus summed i 
up the universe ini o three kinds of names of things | 

—minerals, plants, and animals—and as these last I 

have the quaUty of life in common, everything i 
may bo'included under the words Stars and , 
Lives; and the languages or words of mankind 
are murks and signs of their gi'O'W'iug knowledge ' 
of tho universe. Knowing and naming have i 
gone on together from tlio origin of wonWnd to I 
tho present time—fram the first man who spoke 
of the sun to the first man who made a sun pic- 
luic. Names, theu, are images of the thoughts, 
fossils of the theories, and medals of tho history 
of ruimkind. In names arc to be found traces of 
beliefs, feelings, suggestions, associations, ocoui- 
reuees, whims, fancies, jokes—of every sort of 
thing of whioli the mind is eonscious in itself, 
and all it perceives beyond it. iJan, the animal 
who has lan^gc, leaves in words the rich 
legacy of all lus acquisitions of knowledge. Tho 
most ingenious reseavelics have failed in ascer¬ 
taining anything reliable icspeetiiig the antiquity 
of man, and the study of the relies of ancient life 
has 110 ^ yet discovered any milestones measuring 
distance along the eternal road of time, but the 
study of laugnago is rcvealiiig to men of tho 
latter half of the nineteenth century many 
things respecting the men of primeval times 
whose bones became gases thousands of years 
ago. The study of the names of plants, for 
mstanee, tcUs us what men knew and thought 
of them; where tliey saw them, or whence they 
obtained them. Wlicu studying the popular 
names of Bntish plants, the daikness of tho past 
is not cleared up, the iados of our forrfathers 
arc not made vivid as living forms; but trees and 
shrubs, ftowers and fruits, become luminous, 
emitting glimmering lights, affording traces of 
the wanderings and glimpses into the minds of 
our forefathers, from recent back to the most 
ancient times, or from the Yiotorian era to the 
departure from the Asian Kdeu. 
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Dr. Prior, b# his new, raltutblB, and learned and resemhlins tha pictures ,of the fufi moon, 
work on tile Popnte Names of British Plants, Hie pe,A>ds of the mdoe were the {ret mea- 
has made this study comparatively easy. Several, aures of time. Ihe Persian “ntah," t^ Latin 
plants are named from the eprth itself—earih- mensis, and the Bn^rlish month, with sfihilar 
balis, earth-gall, earlh-pioss, and earth-smoke, words in many other languages, ai'e ^ traee- 
The word earth, from a verb signifying to*Bow or able to a root “raa;” signifyhig k mdae^B'j' 
lill, designates the soil which was penetrated, and hence the dedication of tho mauiBai-ifett 
ploughed, or laboured, and can be traced in the or moon-^iaisy to Dianiii the patanSf^ss of young 
languages of the most anciont nations. Ar is women. 

the root of words signifying labour in the Greets When the word " kdy” occurs in plant names 
Latin, German, and Anglo-Saxon languages, it sometimes alludes to the Virgin Mary, and irf 
Long before the Germanic separated from the Puritan times it was changed into Venus; for 
other races of men; tho roots of whose words example: OnrLady’s comb became Venus’s comb 
'ate to be found in the Indian Vedas, the soil Galium vernm, or G. mollugo, is called Our 
bore a name implying the labours tillage of Lady’s bed-straw, from its soft, pluffy, tfocoalpat 
agrioniture. Ejuth-balls is the EngKsh name of stems and ^Idcn flowers. The name mayalluile 
tuber dbarittiB, Called by the Prench truffles, more particularly to the Virgin Maiy haring 
and by the Italians tuffola, from the Latin terrm given birth to her son in a stable, with nothiiu; 
tuber,- the name which Pliny gives it. The but wild flowers for her bedding. Clemafi^ 
instinct by which the pigs discover those tubers, vitalba, commonly called travellePs joy, from the 
even when deep in the "ground, is one of the sliado and shelter it affords to weary w.ayfarers, 
most marvellous of animal instincts. Certain is also called Lady’s bower, from “its aptness 
plants of the gentian tribe are called earth-galls, in making arbours, bowers, and shadie covertures 
from their bitternes^ gal or gcallc, whence tbe in gardens.” SI atico arnicria, the clustered pink, 
participle galling, beingErisianaud Anglo-Saxon which is called thnft,from the past participle of 
for disigreeable or nauseous. Earth - smoke t he verb tlireave or thrive, is, on account of its 
is a translation of the Latin fumuS terrsc, a close cushion-like growth, called Lady’s ousliion. 
name which has been vulgarised into fumitory. Scandix pecten Veneris is callcck Lady’s comb,' 
This idant was long believed by the ancient the beaks of llic seed vessels resembling the 
botam’sts to be produced by spontaneous genera- teeth of a combAlchemilla vulgaris is named 
tion without seed, and from vapours rising out Lady’s mantle, from the shape and vandyked 
of the earth. The “ Gretc Hcrball” says, " it is edge of the leaf; and Campanula hybrids, from 
called fume or smoke of the earth, because it is the resemblance of its expanded florver set on 
engenderod of coarse furaositie rysing from the its elongated ovary to an ancient metallic mirror 
enrthe, and because it oometli out of the eartbe in on its straight handle, is the Lady’s looking-glass, 
great quantile lyke smoke, Ihys grossc or coarse Two plants with soft inflated calyces (Anthyllis 
fumositie of the cai'th wyndeth and wryelh out, vulncraria and Di.gilalis purpurea) are Lady’s 
and by working of the ayro and sunne tonmoth fingers, and Keottia spiralis, with its flower 
in too this herbe.” The theory', or rather the spikes rising above each other like braided hair, 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation, has still is Lady’s tresses. Dodder (ouscuta), from its 
advocates among learned men, and under the string-like stems, is called Lady’s laces; said 
name of Iloterogenia is said to bo the mode of Digmphis ariindinaeea, from the ribbou-like 
reproduction of certain mioroscopioal plants and rtriped loaves, L.'dy’s gartens. In Wiltshire, 
animals, whose seeds or c^s arc not yet known. Convolvulus sepiiim is called Lady’s nightcap. 

Mother of time (Tliymns scijiyllum), mother- Cypiipcdium calceolns, from the shape of its 
wort (Lconurus cardiaca), are names derived flower, is called I j.idy's slipper;.and Cardamine 
from the Anglo-Saxon term moder, which is one pralensis, from the sleipe of its flowers, like little 
of a group of words indicating the family rela- smocks hung out to dry, is the Lady’s smock all 
tions clearly traceable to the primeval .stock of silver white of SlmkesjK'are. Lady’s thimble is 
the human species. Boyip considers it to be a name of the blue or Jiare bell (Campanula 
equivalent to tbe German messen, measure; and rotuudifolia), and witch’s thimble is common to 
Schweitzer regards it as the root of the Sanscrit this blue flower and the white Silene mantima, 
matr, creator. The plants were deemed useful or sea campion. Carduus marianus is the Lady’s 
to mothers. The nanres of the plants prescribed thistle, the blessed milk thistle, whose green 
to maidens throw,an interesting light upon the leaves have been spotted white ever since the 
ancient teeatment of tlie diseases of women, milk of the Virgin fell upon it when she was 
Maithes or maghet (Pyrethrum partheninm), nursing Jesus, and endowed it with miraculous 
red roaydo-weed* (Adonis antumnalis), maudlin- virtues. 

wo'tt or moon-daisy (Chr^antheraum Leuoan- Of an ex,icily opposite character is Devil’s 
themnm), matllfir(Anthemis cotola). In Essex milk, a name given by our forefathers to the 
and Norfolk a grown girl is still called a Euphorbia, from its white aoid pgisonous milk. 
“mattUier.” Hence the old saying. While the beaks of the seed vesselsmf Scaiidix 

, 1 ' pecten cause it to be oalkd Venus’s, comb, the 

A shag tat a mother, a bow fur a boy. darning-needles. ! 

The moon-daisy is a flower-like a large daisy, Nigella cornioolata has horned capsules peer- j 
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I ing from a bosli of find; divided involucre, and 
1 has thei'dore been called X)eril in the btisli. 
I Scabiosa'g&cdaais Bevil’s bit; Morsns diaboli, 
I so called, sa]r 8 the Qrtns Sanitatia, cm the 
anthori^ of Oribaeias, “because vith this root 
the devil j^raeiised each power that the mother 
of Qo 4 out of compassion, -took &om the devil 
the means to do so with it any more; and is the 
groat vexation that he had that the power was 
‘ gone from him, he bit it off, so that it grows no 
■more to this day.” Later authors explain it as 
though the root would cuie all diseases, and 
that the devil, out of his inveterate malice, 
grudges mankind such a valuable medicine, and 
bites it off. 

Not meiely have the Devil, Teuus, and the 
, Virgin supplied names to plants, but angels and 
saints have connected themselves with botanical 
pursuits, Archangel is a name given to one 
unibelliferons and throe labiate plants. An 
angel is said to have revealed the virtues of the 
plants in a dream. The umbelliferous plant, it 
has been supposed, has been named Angelica 
Arohangelica, from its being in blossom on the 
8 th of May, old style, the Archangel St. Michael’s 
day. ^lowering on the fete day of such a power- 
I ful angel, the plant was supjioscd to bo p.u- 
I ticulorly useful as a preservathe of men and 
I women frem evil siiirits and witches, and of 
cattle from elfshot. 

I Tliree plants are called Heili Bennett, Heiha 
' benedicta, Ble.sscd htib, aeons, Lemhok, and 
' valerian. Valerian is a preservative agiuiist all 
I poisons. Serpents tly from flic leaves of licm- 
looh, because they chill to doatli. Avens (Geum 

I urhanum) is a plant so blessed that if a iiiau 

II carries the root about him no venomous beast 
I can harm him; indeed, when it is growing ui a 

garden no venomous beast will approach within 
scent of it ; and, according to the author of the 
Ortus, “where the root is in a house, the devil 
can do nothing, and flies from it, wherefore it is 
blessed above all other herbs.” Viola triooloi, 
having three colours on one fiower, is called 
I Herb Tnnity. The Daisy, as Herb Margaiet, is 
1 dedicated to “Margaret that was so meek and 
I mildprobably from its blossoming about her 
I day, the twonty-scoond of February. The eow- 
1 shp is dedicated to St. Peter, as Herb Peter of 

I the old lierhals, from some resemblance wliich it 

I I has to his emblem—a bunch of keys. Nigclla 
I dsmasoona, whose persistent styles spread out 

I like the spokes of a wheel, is named Katharine’s 
flower, after St. Katharine, who suffered mart} r- 

' dom on a wheel. Buniuin flexuosum is St. 
Anthony’s nut—a pig-nut—lumause he is the 
patron of pigs; and Sonccio Jacobaa is St. 
James’s wort, the saint of horses and colts, 
beiug used inveterinary practice. Alost of these 
saintly names were, however, given to the pJaiits 

II hcoauso their day of flowering is oonnccted with 
^ the feast d&f of the saint. Hence Iljpericnm 
ij quadrangmarc is the St. Peter’s wort of the 
I modern floras, from its flowering on the twenty- 

ninth of June; Hyiicvioum perforatum is St. 

I| 
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John’s wort, being gatb^edtto scare ms.y * 
demon* on 8t, John’s eve; Iferbarea vulgaris, ' 
growine in the winter,’ hi St. Barbara’s cress, her j 
day being tlie ferarfh of December, old style; 
and Centaurea aotstiiialis derives its «pecifio 
Latin, and its popular namti St. Bamaby’s i 
thistle, from its flourishing on the longest .day; 
the eleventh of 'June, old style, which is now 
the twenty-second. As Anthony was the patron 
of pigs, and James of horses, St. Peter was 
the patron of fishermen, and hence Crithmum 
luaritimum, which grows on sea-cliffs, was dedi¬ 
cated to this saint, and called, in Italian San 
Pietro; in French Saint Pierre; and in English. 
Samphire. 

The coAnon snowdrops ore called Fair maids 
of February. This name also, like the Saints’ 
names, arises from an ecclesiastical ooincidcnce. ! 
Their wliite flowers blossom about (he second i 
of February, when maidens, dressed in white, I 
walked in procession at IheFeastot the Purifica¬ 
tion. The name snowdrop, means n snowy drop, 
and not a drop of snow. 'There is a plant which 
has been recently called the snow^ke (Leu- | 
cojum restevum), to distinguish it from the snow- , 
(hop (Galandius nivalis). Mrs. Baihauld de- ' 
scnbc.s the snowy diop by saying, j 

As if Flora’s breath by some transforming power, 

liad (.banged an icicle into a dower. 

The term drop does not, however, refer to ieicle«, 
but to the jicndants or drops worn by ladies of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth oeutiiries iu their | 
eaniugs and brooches, and often painted in 
Dutch and Italian portiaits. 

Tragopogon pratcusis is called Go-to-bed.at- 
noon, because it closes early, and Joseph’s 
flower, in allusion to his history. The legends 
dilfermg respecting the tree on which Juiis I 
hanged himself, (jieicis is called Judas-tiec, " 
and }et a fungus rcscnibluig a human ear is j 
called Jew’s ear, because it grows on the elder, 
the other tree mentioned iu the legends. Coix 
l.icr}ma was formerly called Juno’s tears, but it 
is now called Job’s tears; and the vervain 
(Verbena oiBoin.'dis) is named Juno’s tears, al¬ 
though it has nothing about it resembling a tear; 
vervam is also called Mercury’s moist blood. 
TIouseleek (Sempervivum teotorum) is named 
Jupiter’s beard, in French Joubarb, and in 
Latin Jovis barba, from its resemblance to the 
sculptured beard of Jupiter. Campanula urti- ' 
oifolia is called Mercury’s violet. A poisonous I 
weed is called .Mercuiy (M. perennis), cither ' 
because it operates quickly, or from its having 
been discovered by the god. By some blundoc 
an insignificant weed, Oirosea Lutetiana, is in¬ 
dicated as cnohanteris nigiitshade, instead of 
Atropa maudragoi^ or mandrake. The man¬ 
drake was called nightshade from being classed 
with the soiana and emflianter’s, after the encbim- 
tress Ciree, who bewitched the companions of 
Ulysses with it. The only modem personage 
whose name occurs along with the names of gods 
and saints in botanical nomenclature, is Charle- 
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Biagne. “A. heniMe jestilenoe,”, says Ifa. 
berwmoritanM, “broke OBt io Ms atniy, and 
oanied off maay thoasaji^ men, whieb greatly 
troabled tbe pious emperor- 'Wbeiefoi-e he 
prayed earnestly: to Sod, and in hia sleep thwe 
. appeared unto Mm ang^ who- sbot aa arrow 
from a cross-bow, telKag Mm to mark the plant 
upon wMcli it Ml, for that with that plant be 
might cure the army th? pestilence. And so 
it really happened.” The plant upon which the 
angelic arrow fell was the Carlhie tiustte—Carlina 
vulgaris. 

Tbe aneraony grew from the tears of Venus, 
and tbe rose from the blood of Adonis. 

• 

Bat oh the Cytberenn! stain and dead, 

The ftdr Adonis stain! 

Her tears as plenteous as the blood he shed, 

She poors amain; 

And flowers are bom from every drop that flows, 

Front tears the Anemony, from blaod tbe Rose. 

i The name Bose comes from a Sanscrit word, 

I signifying red. The anemony or wind flower i.s 
: described as a very fugacious 'flower. Does the 
I myth whisper that the tears of Venus are soon 
; blown away ? 

i Animals share the names of plant§ with 
I empicroTs, saints, and gods. Adder’s-tongue 
1 (Ophioglossum vnlgatum) and adderwort (Poly- 
] gonuin bislorta) derive these names from some 
rcsemblanoc between the spike of capsules of 
the one, and the writhed roots of tbe other to 
the tongue and form of the adder, that is, 
eddrc, burner, or poisoner. Prom the shape of 
its leaf, Tussiiago farfara is called ass’s, bull’.s, 
or coH’s-foot. Bear-berry (Arbutus uvaursi) is a 
I favourite food of bears! boar’s-ears (Primula 
I auricula) has a leaf like the ear of the animal; 
of bear’s-foot (Hellcborus firtidus) the rcsem- 
blanoe is also to the, leaf; whilst bears’ garlic 
(Allium ursinum) is so called because the bears 
I delight in it. Bees are supposed to be fond of 
the flowers of the- plant with nettle-like loaves 
called beo-nettlc (Galeopsis tetrahit); the flower 
of bee orchia(Ophxys apifera), resembles a flower- 
bee j and bee’s nest (Uaucus carota) is so named 
from its compact inflorescence. Sedum acre, 
blossoming when the young birds are hatching, is 
called birds’ bread; from theshape of its leafjPoly- 
gonum aviculare is named bird’s-tonguo; Omi- 
thopus perpusillus, having claw-like legumes, is 
bird’s-foot; and Veronica ohauimdrys, from its 
I bright blue flowers, is called bird’s-eyes. Plantago 

I coronopns is called bnok’s-hom, on aoeount of its 
] forked leaves. Anchusa officinalis, having leaves 
I like the tongue of.an ox, is called bugloss. The 
I seed vessel of snapdragon (Antirrhinum majus), 

I bearing an extraordinary likeness to a cslfs 
: skull, is called oalPs-snout. The pith of Junous 
aoutns being used to make rushlights, it is called 
oandlorush. Phlenm pratense, from its cylin- 
drioal panicle, and Typba ktifolia, from its 
lo^ furry catkins, are both called rait’s-tai!; 
and ita juice causes Euphotbea heli<Scopia to be 
named cat’s-milk; while Nepeta|:ataria is’oalled 

* . 


oat-mint, because the old berbab'sts sMd' eats 
were very fimeh delighted whh tte-smell, is^cb, 
and tMte of it. Th*® different plmite are-oalled 
cook's-comb. ■ Cow-cres& and cowovheat ; sis 
coarse cress arid wheat. The micient wotd oow 
rM!ers to the use of the animal as a beast .of 
draught or burden, and in none of the.Tnd- 
Europeaa langn^es does the name point to an 
animal yielding milk. The very ancient and 
universal word daughter means a milker, but 
the animal milked was most probably the goa) . 
Oicuta virosa is called oowbane, ffiom its sup¬ 
posed effect on cows. Crowflowor and crowfoot 
are names given to several species of ^nan- 
oulace®, from the likeness of the leaf to the'foot 
of a crow, and a blackberry (Empetrum nigrum) 
is called crowberry. Cuckoo bread, cuckoo 
gilliflower, and cuckoo grass (Oxalis acetosella. 
Lychnis flos cuculi, and Luzula campes tris), 
blossom at the time of the euckoo’s song. A 
plant with slender stems like coarse hair (Scirpus 
esespitosns) is called deer’s-hair; deer being a 
word which originally meant any wild beast, even 
mice. Dog, applied to a plant as to a man, im¬ 
plies contempt. Geranium colnmbinum has >a 
leaf described by its popular namo, dove’s-foot. 
The fly Orchis has a flower like a fly; and goose 
and goslings, Orchis morio (or bifolia) has 
flowers shaped like little goslings. So,;iohus 
olcraceus is called hare'.s lettnee and hare’s 
palace, hecanse it was liclieved that the hare 
derives shelter from it, and “ yf a hare eate of 
his herb,” said Anthony Askham, “in somoi', 
when he is mad, ho shal be hole.” Hieracinin 
is named hawkweed, from an ancient notion that 
hawks cleared their eyes with it. Like dog, the 
word horse means coarse in the composition of 
plant names. The projecting nectary of Del¬ 
phinium causes it to bo called larkspur. Motisy- 
ear and mouse-tail arc terms applied to several 
plants on account of resemblances to their leaves 
or seed spikes. The great daisy is called ox- 
eye, and other plants ox-heel, ox-lip, and ox¬ 
tongue.' 

Dnwholesome fungi are called toadstools or 
jiaddock stools. In Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calen¬ 
dar the following couplet occurs: 

The griesly todestool grown there mought I sec, 

And loathed paddocks lording on tbe same. 

Quaad-pogge is the ErisUn name of the toad; 
and the word toad it has been supposed was 
derived from quoad, by obanging the initial qu 
into t, the process by which quincken became 
twinkle, and qnirl twirl. Qiiaad means spiteful. 
Paddock is the diminutive of pad, padde, pogge, 
puck, an evil spirit, Satan having taken the form 
of a toad. Puck is the king of the fairies. 
Vuck fists (Lycoperdon) and pixie stools (Agari- 
ens chanterellus) are said to be the work of 
elves, * 

whose pastime' 

Is to make midnigkt mnshrooms. 

The notion of a toad being a, spiteful sprite, 
making and sitting upon stools, did iot prevent 
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of, as in fiie nurara? thyme—“A puddy touM 
a wooins go.” 

In tliu immes of phmts, the nawe of on tBSOud 
joined to U»e word foot, snout, tongue, bill, eye, 
or tail, generally .points to a reid or supposed 
rescmblimce; and the term bane means a bad, 
while the tern wort implies a good, quality. But 
the bad and good qualities, Idee the likenesses, 
have often only an imaginary existence; for flea- 
bane does not destroy fleas, and swallow-wort 
tSmaot rtstmre the si^t of swallows. Svale is 
th® DanWt word for eaves, the penthouse, or 
l^-to, surrounding farm-honses; the swallow is, 
tiierefoVe, the eavesbird, from svale and wi, the 
Sanscrit root of the Batin avis, a birdi Many 
plants have been called swallow-woiis from their 
blossoming about the time of the arrival of the 
Bwaliows, but the swallow-wort proper is Chfle- 
donium majas, with whioh, according to Aristotle 
and Diosoorides, the swallows eaa -restore the 
eyes of their young ones, oven after they have 
beenput-ont! 

Superstitions, resemblaiioea, qualities, and 
coincidenoes having their share in the names of 
plants, of cqprse the passions must mingle ui 
the work, and espooially the greatest of them all, 
Love. Artemis, one of the names of Diana, gives 
its classical name to Artemisia abrotanum, a 
plant which is called southernwood, because it 
comes from the south; Old man, from its hoary 
appearance and tonic qualities; and Boy or 
lad’s love, from its being worn in posies by 
young men, and perhaps because be leaves wither 
rapidly. Viola tricolor rivals the ground-ivy 
in the number of its quaint names and carious 
sobriquets. In French it is called pens&s, 
m&ines pensdes, whence the English names 
pansy or pajinoe, idle thoughts. Combinins 
three colouig in cme flower, it is called Herb 
Trinity, and “Three faces under one hood.” 
Hangiug its head and half hiding its face co- 
qncttishly, and from some resemblances in the 
coroUa, it has been supposed to say, “Jump up 
a ad kiss me;” “Kiss pie at the garden-gate;” 
“Cuddle me to you.” It has, besides, other 
amatory names, such as “ Love in idleness 
“ Tittle my fancy“ Pink of my John.” Viola 
tricolor is also called heart’s-ease, from being 
confounded with plants yielding seeds of cardiac 
qualities. Much eonldston has arisen, from the 
vague and.floctoatmg use of the French names 
Giroflde, OeiUet, and Violettc. They were once 
all three applied to flowers of the pink tribe, 
tetaow GirofliSe has passed over to the Cruci¬ 
fers Mid beoome gflUflower (Diiaithas oary- 
opbyllus); OeiUet lias been restricted to ihe Sweet 


Vviliiam; and Violettc “has been appropriated to 
tbe genus id wbiidi the pansy beloi®8. English 
young ladies sometimes send pansies in th-eir 
letters to thbir lovers, when suffering from 

Q jfsciicq^*' parental rebuff's. 1 'have known 
otamSa^fMnied in structural and systematic 
plant-lore, who did not understand the amorous 
ehallen^e conveyed to them by post in the mo¬ 


dest form of a few pansies, encloaed in on en¬ 
velope. 

Sednm telephium is eallsd IdvesIdBg <x Liblong, 
and Midsummer men, in referenee to a use 
made of it on Midsummer’s-eve, A young gkl 
wiU set up two pknts of it upon a platq or- 
trencher, mie for herself, and another for her 
lover. If the botanieal representative of her 
lover lives and turns to her, she concludes that 
her lover will be faithfal and constant,, and the 
contrary if it wit^rs or turns frwm l>er ;^ant--a 
mode of divining the future whioh is founded on 
ignorance of the fact ihat the growth of plants 
is towards tbe light. 

Tbe forget-me-not is a name which has, like 
the pansy, been applied to a variety of plants. 
For more than two hundred years ft vras given 
in England, France, and the Netherlands, to the 
ground pine, Aju^ cliammpftys. Frmn the middle 
of the fifteenth century until' 1S3L this plant was 
in all the botanical books called forget-me-not, 
on account of the nauseous taste which it leaves 
in the month. Some of the old German botanists 
gave the name Vergiss mein nicht to the Cha- 
inajdrys vera foemina, or Teuorium botrys. For- 
glcmu mig ickc, the corresponding Danish name, 
was given to the Veronica ohamcediys. This plant 
was in'English called the “speedwell,” from its j 
blossoms falling off and flying away, and “ speed- i 
well” being an old form of leave-taking, oqui- j 
valent to “farewell” or “good-by.” The ancient 
English name of the Mysotis palusttis was 
mouse-car-soorpion-grass; the phrase monse-ear 
describing tbe small oval leaves, and the epithet 
scorpion the curve of the one-sided racirae, like 
the scorpion’s tail. In the days of chivalry, a 
plant which has not been ascertained, was called 
“Souveigne vous de moy,” and woven into collars. 

In llfiS one of these collars was the prire of a 
famous joust, fought between a French and an 
English knight. Certain German botanists, as 
far back as the sixteenth century, seem, however, 
to have given the name forget-me-not to the 
Mysotis palnstris; and borne on the wings of 
the poctie legend eff a lover losing Ms life while 
gathering a pretty river-side flower ftwhis sweet¬ 
heart, and throwi^ it to her, crying, “Forget 
me not!” with his last drowning breath, this 
name is now. inseparably eonnected with the 
flower; and oortairdy, the lovers are more plea¬ 
santly associated with it than tbe mouse’s ear 
a»d the scorpion’s tail ^ 

Galium aparine is colled Lovemao because ft 
catches hold of people. It is perhaps of Climatis 
vitalba that Parkinson says, “the gentlewomen 
call it liove, from its habit of embracing.” ■ Nigella 
damascena, or fennel flower, wliose flower is en¬ 
veloped in a dense mitanglemeat of finely divided 
bracts, is called "Love in a Mist,” or Love in a 
Puzzle. This flower might be used as an emblem 
of a different phase of the 'eourse of love 
from those indicated by the pansy and (lieforget- 
me-ned. Love lies bleeding (Amaranthus cau- 
dalus) lias a,flowcr spike reaembliug a stream of ' 
blood, but thq name has. outlived its legend. 
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Tnilovc (Paris (joadiifolia) has its four leaves 
set togetJier in the form of a tmelove or ehesged 
lovers’ knot. These knots are seen oo quartBi- 
I ings of the wife’s 'wi& &e husband’s arms. 


PINOHER ASTBAY. 

He was oph lumdsome: at loHi a the com¬ 
mon aoeept^on of the tram. He bad a speokly 
muzzle and'ia 'banging jowl, and rather watery 
^eSj and short crop ears. Ito legs were horribly 
bowed, and his tail curled over hts back, Uke the 
endof a figure of nine. He was a morose beast, 
and of roost uncertafo temper. lie would rush 
out to a strB^:er at the gate with every demon- 
I stration of wraeome, would leap up and bark 
; round him, and then would run behind and bite 
I him in the calves. He was the terror of the 
\ tradespeople t he loathed the bntcdier; he had a 
I deadly hatred for the fishmonger’s boy; and, 
j when 1 oomplained to the post-office of tbenon- 
' receipt in due eourss of a letter from my aunt’s 
legal adviser advising me to repair at once to the 
old lady’s death-bed (owing to which non-reoeipt 
I I was cut out of my aunt’s will), 1 was answered 
[ that “ the savage character of my dog—a cir¬ 
cumstance with which the department could not 
I interferec—prevented the letter-carrier from the 
! due perforraanoe of his functions after night- 
I fall.” Still I loved Pinoher—still I love him! 
i What though my trousers-ends were frayed into 
hanging strips by his teeth; what though my 
I slippers are a mass of chewed pulp; whatUiough 
! he has toweled all the comers of the manuscript 
] of my work on Logaritluns—shall 1 reproach 
I him now that he is lost to me ? Never! 

1 I saw him last, three mornings ago, leisurely 
' straying round the garden with the strap of the 
I bab^s shoe hanging out of his mouth, and with 
a knowing wag of his tail, as much as to show 
me how he was enjoying himself. I remon¬ 
strated with him on the shoe question, and he 
seemed somewhat touched for a moment; but 
suddenly catching sight of a predatory cat on 
I the wall, ho galloped off without further parley. 

\ 1 watched the cat scuttle up a tree; 1 heard 

i Pineher growling angrily at its base j, the noise 
{ of tbe Orman’s boots scrunching the gravel 
I atfoacled his attention. Be darted off, and was 
j lost to me for ever. There was a fiendish ctiu 
OB the housemaid’s face when she announced to 
me that Piuoher wasn’t nowhere to be found. 
Visions ef henceforth unworried stocking-heels, 
unsnspped-at ankles, rose before that damsel’s 
mind as she broke the news; and she smiled 
as slie said they’d leaked everywheves they had, 

! and nothin’wasn’t to be seen. Iwasiiotci'ushed 
by the intdligenee. I knew my dog’s extensive 
visiting-list, and thought tliat finding he had 
overstayed his time, he had probably accepted 
the feendly bos|Htality nf half a kenuel, aud wsis 
then; rajgaged in haying the moon, and con¬ 
ducing to the sieepleBsaess of a neighbourhood 
upaccuslomed to his vocal powers. But, as 1 
lay in.hed in the morning, I missed the' various 
lime dramas—the pcinci{»l ctaracters played 
» . 


by Pmdier and the tradespeoplfi-rpf which I 
had long been tbe silent audience. The botcher’s 
boy—fierce and teefy youth, who openly defied 
the dog, and waved him off with hu&gs of his 
basket and tbreatenings of hisTeet, accompanied 
by growls of “ Git out, yer beast!”—now eateared 
silently; the baker’s apprentice, a mild and fsri- 
naeeous lad—tvho prosfced to Piaober tbe rasp¬ 
ings of black loaves, raid usually endeavoured 
to propitiate his enemy by addressing Wm-as'" 
“Poor fellow!”—now entaed silentW; the 
fishmonger—who generally made one wildscilttle 
from the garden-gate to the kfichen-entrance, 
and upon vdiose track Pinoher usually hung 
as tbe wolves hung uponMazeppa's—now wnltea 
slowly up the path, and whistled. Then 1 knew 
that Pineher was gone indeed! 

I engaged the services of an unintelligible 
crier, and had a descriDlion of my dog Bel¬ 
lowed round the neighbourhood. I brought 
the printing art iido piay, to portray Pineher’s 
various attributes, aud all the pidings ^d 
pMts within the circle of two nules birat but 
with an eruption of placards, of whieh tbe 
words “Lost” and “Dog” were, without the 
aid of a powerful microscope, the only legible 
portion. 1 concocted an adverttsement for the 
Times newspaper. 1 patientN waited the result 
of these various schemes. They had results, I 
allow. I received at least twenty letters from 
sympathising persons, wlio stated that in the ' 
event of not recovering my lost fovonrite, they 
wore in a position to provide another in bis 
place. I suppose that on tbe evening of tbe day 
on which tbe Times issued the advertisement, 
at least five-and-twenty pairs of boots had 
printed themselves off on my dining-room drug¬ 
get, which, being red in colour and fluffy m 
texture, is singuiariy capable of retaining a clear 
impression. Tbe bools, in every instancc,,be- 
loi^ed to short-haired stably genuemen in la^ 
white overcoats, from tlie inner pockets of which 
they produced specimens of dogs—ugly and 
morose indeed, but none of them my Pin&er. 

I need not say that my intimate friends came 
out nobly under these circumstanees. Jepiison, 
who wore check trousers of a vivid pattern 
whieh had always aroused Pinoher’s ire, wanked 
fortune that “ the infernal beast was got rid of 
somehow.” Pooley, who, labourfoff udder a 
belief that all dogs were intended for swimmers, 
bad once tried to throw Pinolter inta tbe Hamp¬ 
stead ponds, and had had hie hand bitten to the 
bone for his pains, hoped that “the brute bad 
been made into sausages.” Blinkhorn, who was 
of a facetious turn, was sure that Piuoher bad 
been sewn up in the skin of some deceased dbg 
of fabulous fcautv, and sold by a man in Begest- 
street to some old dowager. Hallmarke was 
tbe, only caie who gave me tbe least eonsoiatiim. 

“ Perhaps he’s been pioked up by some benevo¬ 
lent person,” ho sai4 “and seni to the Home. 

Go to the Home and see.” “ The Home P what 
Home P” I asked. “ Pqr lost dogs, at Hollo¬ 
way. Go and see if he’s there." j 

- On further sifting this somevrimt vague in- 1 
formation, 1 found that there was a place where 
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M sod st^ng dc^'foitnd io tlie street, vrere 
temporarify,received sod cared for; asd tlmtl 
this place was open to tlte' Tints of tiie pnblie.! 
I determioed to repair at onoc. It is a 
good thing for the doss that they are sent to 
the Homej for assured^ they ■d'Otud never 4nd 
their own intrioate w4y there. On being landed 
from the Favourite omnibns, I made several 
inquiries, and at last found myself in Holliog^- 
■•worth-stre^! a pleasant locality, which would 
have he^ pleasanter had there been lesa mud 
and more pavement. 

Hooked around, but saw no sign of doggi- 
ness. At last I succeeded in hiing a red-faced 
matron who was cuffiiw her offspring, and of 
her I inquired, as oivtily as miglit be, if she 
knew whhre tie Dog's Homo was situated? 
Following this lady’s directions, I crossed the 
. road, ana soon found myself at the gates, when 
a sharp little lad, so soon as he beard my busi¬ 
ness, ushered hie into the Home. 

A big yard, at the opposite end of which I 
se% a’ block of kenneb with a wirework fenced 
show-place optside, very like that appropriated 
to the monkeys at the Zoological Gardens. In 
this, a crowd of dogs, who no sooner see the boy 
accompanying me than they set up a tremendous 
howling. Not a painful yelping, nothing sug¬ 
gestive of hunger or .physical suffering; but 
simply that undef-toned bowl which means, 
“ Take me out and give me a run.” Dogs of all 
common kinds here* but nothing very valuable. 
“ Mongrel, puppy, and whelp, and curs of low 
I degree.” Big dogs, half-mastiff, half-sheepdog, 
bastard Scotch and English terriers, in all in¬ 
stances with a cross of wrong blood in them; 
one or two that ought to have been beagles, but 
seemed to have gone to the bad; several lurchers 
looking as if they ought to have bad a poacher’s 
heels to follow, ana a grand gathering of the 
^nuine English cur: that cheery, dissipated, 
i dishonest sconiidrel, who betrays his villany in 
j the siiilUness of his eye, and the limpness of his 
! tail: who is so often lame, and so perpetually 
j taking furtive snatches of sleep in doorways: a 
{ citizen of the world, and yet a single-hearted 
brute, who will follow any one for mues on the 
streo^h of a kind word, and who, when kicked 
off, turns round philosophically and awaits some 
better fortuae. 

Comfortably housed are all these dogs, with 
plmity to eat and drink, and a large open space 
where they are periodically turned out for exer¬ 
cise. 1 asked whetlier the neighbours did not' 
raise strong otjeotions to the proximity of the 
Home? I Was told that at ffrst.aU kinds of legal 
persecutions were threatened, hut that, as time 
passed, the ill feeling died away, and now no 
complaints were made. The do^, who are in¬ 
variably rescued from starvation, are so worn out 
on first reaching their new abode, that they in¬ 
variably sleep dfor many boors as soon as they 
, have tiien food, and, on recovering, seem already 
accustomed to their quarters, and oonsoqueatly 
ipilisposed to whine. AlHbedogs of any stand¬ 
ing look plump and well fed; but there are two 
or' riiree new comers with lacklustre eyes and 


very pmuful anatomical developments. I ewe- 
fally. scrutinised them all. There were about 
eigfi^. Alas, Fincher was not among Ihem. He 
might come in, the boy said; there was many 
pleacemen bringin’ in what th^d found hi the 
night; my dog might come inySt; hadn’t ! ' 
better see the lady and talk to. her? I found 
'I the lady” was the originator of the Horae, 
living closely adjacent; and from her I obtained 
all the particulars of her amiable hobby. 

The Home for lost and starving dogs has now 
been in existence more than three years. Tlie 
I establishment was started by tlie present hono- 
I rary secretary: a ladv who had for some time 
been in the** habit or collecting sudi starving 
animals as she found in her ownnmghbqurJiood, 
and paying a" person a weekly sum fertheitkeep. 
After explaining her plan in the eohinms of 
one of the daily newspapers, she received warm j 
assistance, and the co-operation, of .the Society j 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals having ! 
been obtained, the Home entered upon its pre- j 
sent extended sphere of usefulness, and boasts a ; 
large numW of annual subscribers. Its object i 
will be gatucred from the following i 


RoiES AST) ReGTCATIOHS. 

1. Any dog fouhd and brought to the llom'e, if 
applied for by the owner, will be given up to its 
muster upon payment of the expeneee of its keep. 

2. Any dogs lost by Subscribers and brought to 
the Home will be given up free of all expense. 

3. Any dog brought to the Home, not identified 
and claimed within 'fourteen days from the time of 
its admission, will, by order of the Committee, be 
sold to pay expenses, or be otherwise disposed ot 

4. To prevent dog-stealing, no reward will be 
given to persons bringing dogs to the Home. The 
Committee would hope tliat, to persons of ordinary 
hamanity, the consciousness of having performed a 
merciful action would be sulbcient recompense. 

3'. Accommodation is now made for the reception 
of (logs belonging to Ladies or Gentlemen who may 
wish to have care taken of them during their absence 
from home. 

Ladies and Gentlemen finding lost or starving 
dogs in the street, at a distance from their own re¬ 
sidences, arc recommended to arrange with some 
poor person, for a specified remuneration, to convey 
them either to the “ Home"’ ilsplf, or to a receiving 
house. The money ehonld on no account be given 
to the bearer of the dog beforehand, or only on 
production of a certificate in this form: 


Temporary Home for Lost and Starving lOogs. 


The Bearer has brought 
Bate 


dog to the Anne. 
-- 1 Keeper. 


It is scarcely necessary to say Ibat when the 
scheme was first mooteef it shared the fate of 
many other good schemes, and received violent 
opposition. People who would have left the 
wounded traveller and passed by pn .the .othftr 
side, declaimed loudly a^mst-dnswing humo^ty 
to dogs, while human creatares were starving; 
and some hfimorists pleasantly asked whether 
there was to b4 a home for Tost and Starving 
• , t 
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elephants, Home lias sorriTcd even these 
I sarcasms, and nnpreteadingly does good 5 It is 
i not Tery important in its benevolence, but as no 
sj»iTCw falls to the ground without an all-wise 
supervision, it may be granted that the charity 
I, wmeh provides food and shelter for a starving 
ddg is worthy of approbation. The place does 
good in its sphere. Tt> do some good in any 
i sphere, is much better than to do none. 

j linoher ieteaed: not from the Home for 
j Lost Dogs, be. hnevr better than so fer to jeo- 
{ pardise bis social standing. He returned with 
I a ruffled coat, a tom ear, a fierceness of eye 
j which -bespoke recent trouble. I afterwards 
; learned that he had been a principal in a combat 
held in the adjoining parish, where he acquitted 
I himself with a oertun amount of honour, and 
: was pinning his adversary, when a rustic person 
! from a farm broke in upon the ring and kicked 
] both the combatants out of it. This ignominy 
; was more than Pincher could bear; he flung 
i himself upon the rustic’s leg, and brought him 
1 to the; ground; then fled and remained hidden 
in a wood until hunger compelled‘lum to come 
I home. We have interchan^d no oommunica- 
j tion since, but regard each other with sulky 
I dignity. I perceive that he intends to remain 
' obdurate until I make the first advances. 


THE STOET OP THE LIGHTNING. 

’Tis summer eve beneath the shivering lindens, 

The sbft warm air 

Sways the green branches to and fro, as gently 
As childhood's prayer. 

The sheeted lightning in the heavens blazing, 
Cleaves clouds In twain; 

Flash foUowing dash, till darkness 
Seems almost vain. 

Fire leaps from cloud to cloud, and tho horizon 
Is all alight, 

As if the skies had opened, that tho angels 
Might beat back night 

And as they part, quicker than thonght can travel, 
It seems almost 

That Kving lightning leaped from the artillery 
Of a mysterious host 

And that beyond the iron frontier 
Of all that’s real, 

Light chasbd darkness through the shadowy cloud- 
land 

' ^ Of the ideal. 

Them la a cloud-land also in reality, 

Where night and day 

Ever encounter in myst^ous armour 
For sovereign sway. 

When good and'evU meet, and dash within ua 
In heart and brain, 

When sorrow seEgns to gather ever o'er us, 

And hope is vain. 

When the will Ujat would work is stricken powerless, 
And friendship's smile 

lelike the mockery of n crimson sunset 
On snow awhile. | 

» . 


Tis bright but warms not; and the deef’niog 
shadows * 

Of gathering night 

Drop down, and leave the wanderer cold and frozen 
On fields of white. 

Theresa many a battle in onr shadowy cloud-Imd 
Of Heart and Brain, 

When Might makes Uight; and Bight aits, warn and 
listless, 

Koaniog with pain. 

There's many a ba^ in the shadowy cloud-land 
When tiny feet 

Tramp for the first time, hoaseless and forlorn, 

Adown the street 

When little blue eyes, wondering at the stars , 

That shine o'er head, 

Ask sobbing from a weary half-starved father 
A piece of bread. 

And many a one is fought around the djdng 
, “ For thuat of gold. 

In hearts that grasp at purses or possessions 
j Fre the clay’s cold. 

I 

! When solemn death-beds seem at best but gullies, 
i Where mioera' hands 

May jostle with each other in the plunder 
Of golden sands. 

And there are many battles tliat do almost 
Nature convulse, 

Fought between good and evil, with the weapons 
Of wild impulse. 

When reckless heedless passion’s dread rebellion 
Breaks reason's away. 

And tender ties are severed in a moment, 

Or flung away. 

But In our cloud-land, if there's sometimes darkness, 
There’s also light, 

Legions of angels minister to those who 
Strive to do right. 

If we but lift our arms, and not sif idly • 

Knrsing Despair, 

But work with hands and brain.until its pbantozoa 
Yanish in air. 

So undernoatb the shivering German lindens i 

I close my eyes, 

To dream again this story of the lightning 
Up in the skies. 


, COUKT-MAHTIAL HISTOBT. | 

A MamETC court anciently existed in Bng- ! 
land known as the Court of Chivalry. A statwte j 
of Eichard the Second declared that it had eog- j 
nisanoe of all deeds of arms and of ym odt of 
the realm, and of things which touch war wMdb 1 

the realm, that could not be determined by the i 
common tew. The president of that court was 1 
the lord high constable, the leader of the ( 
king’s armies, a magnate of tho highest dignity; I 

but the test possessor, Edward Stafford Hake I 
Of Buckingham, having been' atfdinted of tlBlWOn 
in the reign of Henry the Eightn, the office 
became forfeited to theScrown, and was never 
revived. In the course of time this tribunal, 
over wliich the earl marshal afterwards presided, 
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Wits oonfiued to redcenngr toji^ hmavr, Mi 
punishing hnoroadhatente and ttsuriiMi<nB''da ev- 
morial besttogs, and o&er matteis of bmldrf. 

The i&odern oonrt-marUai is also a WMirt 
of basopr as wdl W of (siminst aathorits', 
and is the wetduie of the wmitsl Mutm? &ef. 
The first Mutinr Act (1 WilliaBi and Mary) was 
One c^.fhe e»lmt padiaasentaxy measures after 
the reTobtian of 1688. and originated in smutinj 
■* of thp Boyal Seois, or Stat Begiment of loot, 
then fcaown after their colonel by the name of 
the Be^ment of Dumbarton a corps which has 
since acquired a world-wide renown. Tins 
episode is grapMoally described by Macaulay. 
On a pressing message from the crown to par- 
bmieut, the drat Mntiny Act was immediately 
passed at an eventful period to meet an im¬ 
pending danger; bat as it‘was intended to 
be merely temporary, its operation was limited 
to six months. The Mutiny Act has since, with 
the intmuption of about three years, from April, 
1698, to Boteuary, 1701, a period of profound 
peace, been annusdly renewed with some modifi¬ 
cations, and by it the crown is empowered to 
frame and sanction mtioles of war, and to con. 
vene coarts-martiah Having onginated in the 
untoward event from which it derived its name, 
the modem measure is designed, in its annual 
legiblativo rcviviJs, to bo the safeguard of pnbhe 
liberty as well against the aggressions of military 
roisraJe as of royal prerogative, and it has tended 
to reconcile the English people to a standing 
army, hatefrd to our ancestors. The discipline of 
the other branch of the service is also in modem 
legislation regulated by an annual measure—" an 
aet for the government of the navy,” a term 
which would be far more appropriate than the 
Mutiny Act for those intended for the regulation 
of our military aud marine forces. 

The time is fast approaohing when iwo 
centuries will have passed since its inception. 
It redounds highly to the honour of our 
national oharaoter, that although within that 
period numerous courts-martial have been as¬ 
sembled, their sentences visited with capital 
punishment only "three British officers, two 
of them—Benbow’s cowardly captams —ou 
charges involving the want of personal courage. 
Aooording to the traditions of the navy, John 
Itenbow, a name whioli still ranks amongst our 
distinguished admirals, although by birth of 
gentle blood, first served as a seaman before the 
mast. An anecdote of his early life is to this 
day preserved amongst the charactenstie stories i 
of the sea. While working Ms gun in a severe 
naval action, a cannon-shot struck a messmate, 
who cried out, “It has oarriod off my leg, take 
me to the surgeon!" The bleeding stump 
having been rudely staunched, Benbow had the 
Wounded man pkoed immediately upon his 
back, and, |s 8'e descended the ladder with his 
burthen, aiiolher cannon-shot carried off the 
head of his comrade wffilo it was still above the 
level of the deck. Unconscious of the oc¬ 
currence, Benhow, m reaohii® toe cockpit, and 
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laying down Msiosd, niis»ie|f Iltete 
bnm|^Wtt«p«tiastfiws8Btftte&k ‘.‘What!” 
repliedtoe operwto "Biiiaff me a-man who has 
lost hi head!” Uaeing with ast«wishw«t, Ben¬ 
bow answered, "licet hi* headl fy rascal 
told me ‘twas Ms lagi” When Benbow, whqse * 
character was that a rough, ajsd beaest sailor, 
had attained toe rank of adts^, he hoisted his 
flag in oommand of a fleet destined to fight the 
Breach in toe West Indies. Having fidton in 
with toe enemy, he was basely desetm by toe 
captains of other ships, when the Breda, which 
he oommanded, being furjously assailed, a chain 
shot slmttered Ms right leg, but he insisted 
upon bBuqT* IMd upon the deck. A Hentensat 
having expressed to the admiral concern for toe 
loss, toe gallant Benbow replied, "1 am sorry 
for it too, but 1 would rafter have lost them | 
both than have witnessed such dishonour. Bo 
you hear 7 If another shot takes me off behave 
like brave men and fight it out.” Broken¬ 
hearted at toe desertion mid misconduct of his 
officers, Benbow gave up the pursuit, and the 
Branch admiral, a brave man, feehng for his 
toe as he would under similar circumstances 
have telt for lum-self, addressed to the British 
commander toe following letter, whidh is said to 
be still extant: 

Carthagena, August 22nd, 1702. 

Sir,—I bad little hopes on Monday last but to 
have sapped in year cabin, but it pleased God' to 
order it otberwise—I am thankful for it. As for 
those cowardly captains who .deserted you, bang 

them up, for by G -- they deserve it. 

Tours, 

Do Cassk 

On his arrival at Port Royal, Benbow acted 
ou the articles of war, and nasemblcd a conrt- 
martial m Ms flag-sMp for their trial, at which, 
although desperately wounded, he appeared as a 
witness. Two of them, Kirkby and Wade, 
were sentenced to be shot for cowardice, and, 
being sent to England, suffered on board H.M.S. 
Biistol, at Blymouth. Benbow did not survive j 
lie died of fever, resulting from Ms wound and 
his disappointment, before their execution. Sudi 
was the just fate of toe first victims of toe Mutiny 
Act, the only two British officers over attaiuted 
as cowards who expiated their disgrace by death. 

Our historic annals record two eourts-martial, 
causes c61ebres, in which dishonour was imputed 
to eommipders-in-ohief, both of noble blood, 
one of whieb teminaled in the death, the other 
in the degradation, of the accused. Tattle more 
than half a century after the condemnation of 
Benbow’s captains, the failqre eff a British fleet 
to achieve a victory over toe Brenoh in toe 
Mediterranean, and the loss oi( the Island of 
Minorca, wMcli that fleet had been destined to 
rebeve, were the signals for mi unpreeedented 
outbreak of popular indignation in Enghrad, 
Admiral John Byng, who bad omnmanded that 
fleet, was the sou of a distinguished frdber, itoo 
had been ennobled for fais naval services; but the 
sun was cold'and haughty in Ms mmmers, and 
enslaved by a tiassian lor routine and rigid 
. < 
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, 4i*oipliM. Hwna&aal disgrace wa&Atttilmted 
I to bkn, and, ob Ms anirst id Portsiuoatk 
I M was umnediaMf f Utccd oete close eir^st, 
lie me* were with diflliaJty restrained from 

I tearing him to pieces. Sis younsfer brothfr, 
r *^10061 the Honsarable Edward Bysg, hastened 

I I to meet him, and sooh was the shook his proud 
and sensitive tempernmoat sustained at the 

I interview, that he died the following day in con- 
I vulsions. Lady Tonhr^on, his sister-in4aw, in 
I a letter written at the time, thus alladed to this 
, tragic episode! “Wliat a'oruel siar presides 
i over this family at present. It must have been 
I a shocking inoidmit to have his brother come to 
i him OB Wednesday and die on Tlfarsday morn¬ 
ing." The swne popular rage awaited him 
’ everywhere 5 a captain’s guard of sixty dragoons 
I was required to save him from bummary exeou- 
. tion on the road to London. Indignity was 
heaped upon indi^ty. Greenwich Hospital 
having been assigned as the place of bis confine¬ 
ment, the brutal Governor Townsend caused 
I him to be imprisoned in a garret, unfurnished, 
save with a ^al table and a chair, the window 
' barred with iron, and an iron bar across the 
chimney to prevent his escape. Addresses from 
several counties and large towns to George the 
Second, demanded inqu^ and vengeance on tlie 
guilty! but the most dictatorial was that from 
the capital, to which, according to Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘the trembling minis!ers persnaded 
the king to pledge his royal word that he would 
save no delinquent from justice; a most inhuman 
I pledge, and too rigidly kept.” A court-martial 
I was oi-derod to assemble on board Il.M.S, Sami 
' George, at Portsmouth, and the prisoner returned 
I to that port, under a similar military escort. 

I The court was composed of thiitecn members, 
four of whom were admirals, all ofTicars junior to 
the accused; the remaining nine were of inferior 
rank, being only posl-oaptaiub. They ooutimicd 
their sittings during a whole month. 

Some of the disclosures displayed the minis¬ 
terial corruption of the period. It was asserted 
that the letters and reports of the prisoner had 
been garbled and perverted before they wort- 
permitted to appear in the Gazette, so os to give 
some colour to the charge oi' cowardice, and tliat 
other flagitious art s had been employed to blacken 
his reputation. The sentence was comprised 
in thirty-soven resolutions. Wbiloit acquitted 
I 1^ of ‘‘ misconduct from cowardice or disaffcc- 
I tion,” the final one declared that ‘‘ be did not do 
I his utmost,” and, in obedicuco to the twelfth 
article of war, then recently rendered more 
Draconic, adjudged the prisoner to be shot. While 
acquitting him of being “ wanting in personal 
courage,” the court unanimouslythoi^ht it‘‘then- 
duty to recommend him as a proper object of 
mercy." The administration, ‘‘whose terrors,” 
according to Walpole, ‘‘were as great as the 
dsffioui s of the people,” in order to_ screen 
themselves, submitted a question to the’ twelve 
judges of England, whether the ^sentence was 
legtJj but aocordingtothedanSjprous and unoou- 



stitntionid ptactnie li*ieh then prevailed, it was 
oonsideged in secret, andnttts al-gued before 
the judM by coonsei; it WK answered fo the 
afflrmalave. Kowhere dM 'the ilUated object 
find more stmuous intereessors than smongst 
his own immediate judges; Captain An^mttns 
Keppel, afterwards the populsr admiral, being 
k parliament, demanded as well on his own 
bdiidf as nt the instance oS fonr other members 
of the court, a bill to absolve them from their* 
oath of secresy, in order that they might reveal 
matters of weight in relation to their sentenoe. 
Hie bill passed the House of Oonunons tumul¬ 
tuously, by one hundred and Mty-three to twenty- 
three, notwithstanding which majority, the ti^ 
of popular feebng abroad ran decidedly against 
the vicrinf, and Pitt, thp great commoner, deem¬ 
ing justice to be at stake, deliberately emdrimted 
the torrent. Having detailed to his majesty, in 
private, the relenting indications which were 
apparent in debate, he declared that the House 
wished to see the admiral pardoned; on which 
the king replied, ‘‘ Sir, you have taught me to 
look for the sense of my subjects in another 
place than in the House of Commons.” The 
answer was intended as a rebuke, but it was a 
high compliment to the poUoy of a minister who 
pl^d his reliance on public opinion. In tbe 
Upper House the chief legal authorities. Lords 
Hardwioke and Mansfield, the Chancellor and 
Chief Justice, treated the subject with judicial 
strictness; they separately examined at the bar 
aud on oath every member of tbe eourt, and re¬ 
quired answers; Erst, whethm they knew any¬ 
thing which passed previous to that sentence 
which showed it to be unjust? Secondly, whe¬ 
ther auy matter passed previous to it, which 
showed it to have been given through any undue 
motive P To the general surprise, every member, 
evenKepiiel himself, answered both questions 
in the negative; the bill was accordingly rejected 
by the Lords, but not without some insulting 
comments on the haste and heodlessness of the 
Lower House of Parliament. 

While Ms friends were incessant in their ap¬ 
plications for mercy, Byng rejootod its acoeptauoe 
with disdain. “ Whist satisfiwtion,” said he, “ can 
I receive from the liberty to crawl a few years 
longer on the earth, with the infamous load of a 
pardon at my back P I despise life upon such 
terms, and would rather have them take it!” 

It is one among the many remarkablo ciroum- 
stenoes of this mdaaohuly, and wc believe un¬ 
precedented case, that a complete change of 
ministry took place between the Mcusatioa 
and the sentence, so that one political party 
arranged the trial aud anotiicr directed the 1 
cxcotttiou. The king entoiiaiued an opinion 
which, in this instance, was in common with 
the populace, that some rigorous example was 
requlr^; an opinion which gave rise to the 
sneer of Voltaire, when Oaadide, o4 bis visit to 
England, declares, “Daw ce pays pi, il est bon 
do tuer de temps en temps, un amiral pour 
tmoourager Ics autres.” All holies of his fronds 
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expired with the regeoijtm tbe blU. Bynl; 
net bis fate with mdatuted iatrepidii^; 
heroism resembled and ^natkd that of Mwhdl 
Key, known in the armies of Im^rial France as 
"the bravest of the bravein similar trpag no- 
menta- When the regnlt of the resolutions was 
being btokm to him by degrees, he started: 
“ Whatt They have not put a slur upon me, have 
they P” But, on being assured that they had not 
'imputed cowardice, his countenance at once 
renuned its serenity, and he heard his doom 
With cahnness aud composuie. His subse- 
qnpnt fate is thus described by the contem¬ 
porary authority of Horace Walpole, in a letter 
of the 17th of March, 17S7, to Sir Horace 
Mann: “Admiral Byng’s tragedy yras com¬ 
pleted on Monday—a perfect tragedy, for there 
were variety of incidents, viUany, murder, and a 
hero. His sufferings, persecutions, disturbances, 
nay, the revolutions of his fate, had not in the 
least unhinged his mind; his whole behaviour 
was natural and firm. A few days before, one of 
his friends standing by him said, ‘ Wliich of us is 
tallestP’ He replied,‘Why this ceremony ? I 
know wJiat it means. Let the man come and 
measure me for my coffin!’ He said that being 
acquitted of cowardice, and being persuaded on 
the coolest reflection that he had acted for the 
best, and should act so again, he was not un¬ 
willing to sufl'er. He desired to be shot on the 
quarter-deck, not where common malefactors are; 
came out at twelve, sat down in a chair, for he 
would not kneel, and refused to have his face 
covered, that his countenance might showwhetlier 
he feared death; but being told that it might 
frighten his executioners he submitted, gave the 
signal at once, received one shot through the 
h^, another through the heart, and fell. Do 
oowtwds live or die thus P Can that man want 
spirit who only fears to terrify his executioners?” 
One of the Lords of the Admirally—Athniriil 
Forbes—^had refused to sign the warrant for the 
execution, which took place on board H.M.8. 
Monarque, a prize taken from the French, at 
Fortsmouth. The spectators of the tragic scene, 
in admiration 6f his fortitude, could not refrain 
£rom tears. One rough seaman, .as he gazed 
with bis arms folded on the blood-stained 
deck, with visible emotion exclaimed, "There 
lies the bravest and best offloor in the navy I” 
His remains repose in tbe family vault at South 
Bill,in Bedfordshire, where a monumental table! 
presents to the visitor tbe following memorable 
inscription, attributed to the pen of Samuel 
Johnron;. 

To the perpetual disgrace 
Of public Justice, 

The llonourable John Byng, 

Admiral of the Blue, 
gell a martyr to political 
) Feieecution, 

March 14, in the year 1767, 

■When brav^y und loyalty 
tVere insutheieut securltiea 
For the life and honour 
Of a Kuval Officer. 


ECondneteahy 


In l^s than three years the execution 
of Bysg, a memorable eourt-martial met at 
WhitebaB, for the trial of a British military 
oommaadeiwia-chiaf. Lord George Saokville, a 
younger son of the first, and Wher of the last 
Duke of Dorset, like the mostillnsbjions warrior 
of our times, commenced his polity career as 
Chief Secretary for Irdand, when his father was 
for the second time Viceroy, and afterwsr^ at¬ 
tained higli military rank. Prince Fordlnand 
of Brunswick, ncpliew' of Frederick the Great, 
was oommander-in-chief of the allied army on 
the Continent, destined for tbe protection of 
Hanover; but the British troops of which it was 
partly oomptised wore under the command of 
the high English aristocrat Being unwilling to 
saoi^oo <w insnlar interests to Gorman oon- 
nexioUiS, dissensions soon arose between him and 
the foreign prince, who was his superior ofiioer; • 
in the words of Walpole, "both liked to govern, 
noil her liked to be governed.” At tbe battle of 
Mindou, on the Isl of Angust, 1759, when the 
French infantry reeled before the British baltj 
lions, Sackvillowas at the.bead of tbe Blues; a 
regiment to which the couplet of Drjdonniiy 
be applied: 

Unchanged by fortune, to their sovereign true, 

For which their manly forms are decked with blue. 

At the critical moment of confusion in the 
enemies’ ranks, he received orders to advance 
with the English aud Hanoverian oavaliy, which 
were separated from the infantry by a wood. 
These orders he undoubtedly disobeyed. His 
personal courage having been previously sus¬ 
pected, he liad preserved, and was proud of 
exhibiting, the uniform he had worn atFonteno.v, 
pierced by a mnskcl-haU, wliich on that fatal daj 
wounded him in fhe breast. His disobedience 
at Maiden was affributed by his friends to tie 
orders being ambiguous and even contradictorj, 
while his enemies traced it to the efleet of panic, 
or to the impulse of nnwarrimtable iiique and 
wounded pride. He appeared after the battle, 
at dinner in the tent of his victorious com¬ 
mander, who remarked to file other officers 
present, “Look at that man! As much at bis 
ease as if lie had done wondms.” The general 
order of Ihe prince contained a direct imputa¬ 
tion ; it declared that if Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis of Granby had had the good fortune to 
have been at the head ofthecavafiy, his presence 
; would have greatly contributed to make the 
deoisiou of the day more complete and more 
brilliant. Stung to the quick by this public 
rebuke, feeling that the indignation which 
pervaded the camp had spreaq through, tbe 
court and the countrj’, he wrote for liberty to 
resign Ids command, aud returned to England 
to brave a storm of obloquy which, after the 
recent fate of Byng, was far more terrible to 
a soldier than the worst perils of the battle¬ 
field. 

On his arrival, he found himself summarily 
dismissed from khc colonelcy of his regiment, 
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and struck—Isy tte band of George the Sefiwid, 
who was dee]3y iaoensed, and resolred to make 
his degradation most galJiag—from the list of 
genei^. Haring demanded a oourt-martiol, a 
question arose whether a man who had ceased to 
be in the army teas still subject to militety law, 
out the court assembled ou the 29th of rebruary. 
1780, and was Conroosed of sixteen members, m 
general offiodrs. The accusations were three in 
I number. Erst, for, refusing to advance with 
the cavalry and sustain the infantry when eu- 
I gaged; second, after the cavalry were in motion, 

I in needlessly halting them; third, that he 
moved so slowly as not to reach the action iu 
time to join in the pnrsnit. Assuming a dic- 
iatorinl tone to the court, he comphunod that he 
had been punished before trial; and, while be 
relied on the ambiguity of the orders, it was but 
too evident that they did not direct him to stand 
still. Forgetting that the moment of the ene¬ 
mies' signal discomCtaro was his opportuml.v, he 
11 at tempted in his defence to justify his mactivit) 
j ou the ground that the movement of tlie cavalry 
11 nas unnecessary. “The glory of that daj,” 
!' s.iulhe, “wasrcserTcdforlhesixhrave(Eiiglish) 
I logimcnls, who, it will scarcely be credited in 
I future ages, by a single attack put forty bat- 

1 , taiions and sixty squadrons to flight.” Tbo 
' allusion would seem to Lave been peculiarly in- 
I opportune, for u Idle those six infantr) regiments 
I suflered a loss of one thousand three hundred 
1 nud seventj-nino niDii and officers, the Gazette 

I does not record a single casualty amongst the 

II Briiishcaval^. According to Walpole, “VVhat- 

I ever were his deficiencies iii the day of battle, 
he bas at least shown no want of spirit either in 

II pushing on his trial, or during it. lie had a 
I iormal message that he jnust abide the eicnt, 

' whatever it should be; he accepted that issue, 
" and during the course of the examinafiou at- 
' tacked judges, prosecutor, and evidence. .In- 
' deed, a man cannot be said to want spint who 
I could show so much in his circumstances. I 
I think, without much heroism, I would sooner 

I have led the cavalry up to the charge tlian have 

I I gone to Whitehall to be worried as he was. 
One hour of such resolution at Minden would 
have established bb character for ever.” Gray, 
the poet, wrote at the time, “ The old Bundles 
who sat ou Lordly Sacfcville, have at last ham¬ 
mered out their message. He is declared dis¬ 
obedient and unlit for all military command. 

I The unembarrassed countenance, the looks of 
revenge, contempt, and sujieriority that he bc- 
I stowed ou his accusers, were the admiration of 
I all. Tott may think, perhaps, he intends to go 
I abroad and hide his head—au contrairo, all the 
, world visits him on his condemnation.” The 
e.Mirt disohi^ed their duty with firmness, neither 
I misled by hb persuasive powers, nor iriit.ated by 
j bis ovorbeafing pride; and it was said that seven 
of the niemtes were in favour of capital 
' punishment. Tho promulgation of the sdutence, 
was followed by hb name being ^fruok off tbo 
. Ibt of privy oounoillors; aud^ the aiuiounce- 


meot of fts coufirmation declared it to be 
hb majesty’s pleasure “that the senteace be 
given out in pubUo orders, that officers may 
be eouvincsd that neither high birth uOr great 
emplo^ents shall shelter ofences of su^ a 
nature.” 

If disaster had attended our arms at Jlfadeii, 
Sackville would inevitably have abated the fate 
of Byng; but the splendid successes of Wolfe in 
the conquest of Canada, following fast after that 
victory, had traiiquillised popular feclmg, and, 
strange to say, on the aooossiou of the pew 
sovercigu, lie found favour with George the 
Third, by whom he was named for office iulTGS, 
but the other members of the new nusbtry 
refused to act with a maa who had been so 
publicly disgraced. Having, in 1770, acquired 
property under the will of Lady Elbabeth Ger¬ 
main, who bad been a favourite correspondent bf 
Swift, On condition that he should thenceforth 
bear her name, we may well believe that he 
eagerly seized on any occasion that afforded 
even a hope of retrieving hia sullied lopnte. It 
was a period “when corruption did, indeed, 
ghtier in the van and mainlam a standing aimy 
of mercenaries,” and Lord George, aspiring to 
be a patriot, having expressed himself in paidia- 
inent warmly ou some popular question. Go¬ 
vernor Johnson replied tliat “ ho wondered the 
noble lord should interest himself so deeply in 
the honour of the country, w'hoii he had hitherto 
been so regardless of Ms own.” On a refusal to 
retract au msult so publicly given. Lord George 
demanded au immediate meeting, and named the 
ring in Hyde Park ; but as Ibo challenged was 
then, as a member, attending a committee of the ,, 
House of Commons, he hoped that a meeting j 
within an hour would be satisfactory. Tflio sub¬ 
sequent iucideuts are characteristic of the taste | 
for duelling then in fasMon. The combatants | 
w'ould seem to have arranged all the prelimi¬ 
naries between themselves ; the governor sug¬ 
gested that one scooud, the bearer of the mes- j 
sage, Mr. Thomas Townsend, afterwards Lord ' 
Sydney, would answer for them both; and ns he j 
had an open wound iu his atm, aud his legs were ' 
very much swelled, he expiessed a wish to use I 
pistols—a request to wMch his opponent poUtcly j 
acceded. In hurrying to the appointed spot, the 
governor met Sir James Lowther in Piccadilly, ' 
who accompanied him as his frieud, and, when 
on the ground. Lord George, aocosting his ad¬ 
versary, desired Mm to take whatever distance ! 
he pleased. Being placed at twenty short paces ' 
apart. Lord George called on (he governor to 
file, which the other refused, declaring that, as 
Ins lordship had brought Min there, he must fire 
first. Neither of tlie shots took effect, but Ms 
opponent’s second ball broke Lord George’s 
pistol, and one oi the splinters grazed his 
hand. The seconds then inteiifered, and tho 
governor afterwards avowed that b* had never 
met a man who behaveiiwith more coolness or 
courage. 

■ Some remarkable coincidences gave oredemoo 
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^ I for a time to a sunnisei bow ooasidered palpably 
I erroneous, that Lord George GermaiB was the 
author of Juiuus. TSct lioofiEty of that belh- 
brated assaakiit of Aaraoter to ^ Marqttis ef 
Granby was aooDunted for, by this Aetey, and 
t his detestation of the BoottSh was traced to the 
' fact thid ten of the mfiMbets of the ooturt-mattitd 
' had been natives of Scotland, '‘'fime w<^s 
j wondors.” The object of much and merited 
1 1. oblOQi^t in 1J7S was 'selected in the administra- 
j 1 tion of lawd North for the high oflioc of Seore- 
taiy of State for the Colonies. His policy os a 
I minister was destined to be as disastrous as his 
{ military career had beeu disgracpfui; he was, in 
' office, the determined foe of American indepon- 
donce, and he directed those measnres which 
I severed oar transatlantic provinces from Gn-st 
I Britain. Benjamin rraaklin, in an early letter 
to Priestly, thus predicted the consequences: 
“When Lord Gennain is at the head of aflairs, 
it cannot be expected that anything like reason 
or moderation could he attended to. Every¬ 
thing brealhes rancour and desperation, and 
I nothing hut absolute impotence will stoj) (heir 
I proceedings. We, therefore, look on flual se- 
1 paration from you as a certain and siieedy 
' event!” 

I On his resigning the seals in 17b2, he was 
raised by royal favour to (he peerage, by the title 
' of Viscount Sackville: an elevation which revived 
aU the bitter recollections of days gone by, and 
was thus denounced in a spirited sstiricid pro¬ 
duction of the period. 

The Kobe PatriciBii now shall cover all! 

I Disgrace no more degrade, or fear appal; 

, The guilt is lost, that once the conscious plain 
I Of Minden blushing saw through all her slain, 
j Such is the magic of this crimson vest, 

, When clasped with royal hands across the breast; 

I It monnts the coward to the here’s place, 

tripes from the recreant brow each foul disgrace; 

{ Co^oands, perverts all bonoars and degree, 

I And mohes a hero, e’en Germain of thee I 
I Enow, haughty peer, the western woild disdains 
I Saoh tools of office, arid such feeble chains, 

I As hands like thine, or stronger band of George, 

I Or heads or bands more wise and strong con forge. 

The newly created peer on his introduction 
mto the ilooec of Lords was destined to encluic 
perhaps the most galling of his many hu¬ 
miliations ; lie heaid his ignominious sentence 
and its confirmation read aloud, and himself 
denounced as “the greatest criminal this 
country ever knew.” He was accused not 
only of misconduct in the field, but of being the 
author of all the calamities of the rceciit n or. It 
was moved that the admission of a man whose 
disgrace had been entered on the orderly book 
of evei-y regiment, would be derogatory to the 
dignity of that assembly, aud the House was 
earnestly invoked not to suffer htni to enter 
it and oontsminate the peerage. The obnoxious 
viscount defended hiqtself with eourago and 
oalmiiess j the prerogative of the crown was 
recognised; but aprotest recorded the seutiments 


of nme peers, and tlte objeet ttos arraigned #d 
not king soryive tiie aooaiBiilaied indignities to 
wdiiek be had been foMed to dblmfit 
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And the postilion, tumiag in las saddle, con¬ 
fronted us as we sal in the open calhehe, thongh 
so deep was the darkness of the night that it 
was only when a flash of l^tnin^ eaiae that 
we conld distinguish his palelace, dripping flaxen 
hair, and lliti laded scarlet of his ^y jacket, 
now stained by drenchiim rain into a dusky 
maroon colour. An awfoTnight it was. 

I have been thirty years’ in Denmark, and 
have seen storms enough since then, but none 
fiercer than that ahich now raged around us as 
we plodded our way, sore bofleted by wet and 
wind, over a desolate heatli in North Jutland. 
The thunder rolled almost unceasingly; between 
the peals we could hear the hoarse roar of the 
distant sen; and the gale was so strong that we 
feared carnage aud liorses would be fairly blown 
over by the succession of angry gusts. To add 
to the .a^eable features of the scene, the poor 
brutes that drew us, alarmed by the lightning, 
were plunging and swcrvuig violently at inter¬ 
vals, and the driver could hardly control them. 

‘■English masters,” said the postilion, very 
ruefully, “I have lost the way ! It’s not my 
fault, for it would need a Troll’s eyes, which 
can pierce the earth, they say, to see clear on 
such a night as this. Imust have missed the 
turning by the gibbet, and got among the lanes 
to the Iclt, or wo shomd have reached the kro— 
be quiet, horses!—the kro where your worships 
meant to rest for the night; but now 1 see neither 
kro nor village.” 

“ Then whore are we ?” asked Williams, 
rather peevishly ; and no wonder, for our light i 
summer suits—admirable wear, as we had con¬ 
sidered, lor a fair weather excursion through 
Jutland in the fair season—were thoroughly 
soaked through; we were miserably ofiT for 
wrappers of any sort, and wore as chilled and 
hungry as over belated travellers were. 

“ Where are we?” 

“ The blessed Olof of Norway aud Niels of 
Denmark alone can tell,” replied the young 
Dane, who, for all his Lutheranism, had a pro¬ 
found reverence for saints of the pure Scandi¬ 
navian stock; and then began again to soothe 
and struggle with his horses, which woro ali bat 
onmtuiagcable. 

This vuas not very pleasant, and Williams— 
less used to rough weather and wet clothes than 
I was, for an artist’s profession takes him intb 
the o]>en an less frequently, rain or shine, than 
an engineer’s—grew testy and oat 6f humour. 

Ho was a worthy fellow, and a good oompanioa, 
and it was a genuine love of his art that had 
brought him to Denmark: a country then, as 
now, very litBo visited by English tourists. But 
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Ah t8iiip6r,ll»i«)>}«ia prosjmoss cirousHtaiuies.. 
w«$ bj »o meaas ioiproved by exposure to the 
^me^s, and be was uospudng in his dearmeia- 
tioBS of ererything sad everybody craaneoted 
with Jutland, from the time of King 6orm 
downwards^; I ctwJd hot h% iau^ing at tlie 
■^aess of Ms .vnriit^ though I, too, felt that vre 
were in a itSMe whkii imght prove serious, 
^e horses Mid with diffis&y be kept in the 
narrow road; and, should they bolt across the 
heath, our ehoioe wouW probably be between 
jumping out at some personal risk, or being 
smolbered in one of the numerous bogs, deep 
and dangerous, with which the country Munds. 
Suddenly a toh of lightning, mbre than com¬ 
monly broad and bnlliant, ligUtcd up the 
whole luiriaon, showing with startling distinct¬ 
ness the black and pur{de surface of the wild 
moor, strewed with stones, speckled with yellow 
flowers, and dotted with round blue tarns and 
patches of intensely green verdure, beneath 
which lay soft mire that would bear no heavier 
foot than that of the plover. But there was 
also visible a moss-grown stone cross, broken 
and weather-worn, but conspicuously planted on 
a knoll of rising ground, whereon grew several 
fir-trees, bent and warped into fantastic crooked¬ 
ness by the aright of the north-west gales. This 
was evidently a landmark well known to the 
oountry people, and the postilion gave a shout 
of joy as he pointed it out with his whip. 

“ 1 know where we are now, English knights! 
That’s the cross of old Abbot Thou, he that was 
tied up in a sack, and drowned in the Elator 
fiord by tbo peasants of Vetter, one fifth of 
whose com he wanted to take away as Church 
dues. Wo arc far from home, aird far from the 
right road, though, and this rain will have 
swelled the Skiem so much that we could not 
get back, not if we risked our lives in fording 
St. The best thing 1 can do, gentlemen, is to 
take you on to Bothesgaard.” 

“ What does the fellow say P” asked Williams. 
He had been but a short time in Denmark, and 
had not learned as much of the language, so 
similar, and yet so provokingly unlike, our 
native English, as 1, who had been in constant 
contact with native laboisrers, sailors, and pro¬ 
fessional men. 

“What is this Bothesgaard yon speak ofP 
Is there a kro there, or some farm-house where 
strangers are received 1 asked. 

But the place was not one fitted for a 
protracted colloquy, and I suppose the lad was 
we^ of dcang l»ttie with his rampant steeds, 
which he had hitherto manM<i trith much 
address and 'oourags. At any rate, be shouted 
something quite umuteUigible, cracked his whip, 
loosened tus reins, and went off at a slap¬ 
ping pace through the tempest and the dark¬ 
ness, Half m hour afterwards he pulled up 
his horses in front of a long and lofty wall, 
which evidentty enclosed a large court-yard, 

f arde&s, and inner buildings, and which was, as 
could see fay a flash «d the now 'distant 
lightning, of a duU red colour, instead of the 
usual white. The postilimi sprang to the 


gro)ui4 Mg a Isud ciai^i^ bell, and Mumped 
Ulstily on the oaken gate with his whip-handle. 

"Any haven in a storm!” said the driver, 
“but this hav«i is of the best! , I'H warrant 
we find supper not oyet; and as for com and 
hay for the nags, where should they be to be' 
h^. it not in the stables of the noble Baron 
DyrinwP” At this instant the gates were 
opened by an old serving-man with a lantern, 
amh rfter a very brief exptwnation, we wore oirilly 
invited to enter. 

Much as 1 had heard of the primitive hos- 
pitattty still existing in ont-of-the-way nooks 
of the ancient kingdom of Jlenmark, I was 
rather startled at the notion of intruding on 
the domestic privacy of a country gentleman, 
such as 1 could not doubt this Baron Dyrin^, 
whose name I now heard for the first time, to a& 
The name of the, place—Bothesgaard—had not 
prepared me for an invasion on our part of a 
genuine ch&teau. The word “ gaard," meaning 
hold or place of defence, is loosely used in 
Denmark, applying equallv to a village, a farm¬ 
house, and a feudal castle. And, as far as I 
could make out in the dim light, Bothesgaard, 
though snrroundcd by barns, stabling, and 
farm buildings of very great extent, was rather 
an imposing edifice: a strong stone mansion in 
the castellated style, moated and turreted, and 
large, though low. Williams, too, drew back 
somewhat as soMi as he discovered where we 
were. Ho, like myself, had expected to be 
received with the rough and kindly welcome 
which well-to-do Jutland farmers generally be¬ 
stow on the foreign traveller, and that we should 
have been, on the morrow, rather permitted 
than required to pay for our acoommodstiou. 
This, however, was quite a different affair, and 
we were only reconciled to our apparent in¬ 
trusion when the baron himself, hearing of our 
arrival, came to the door to meet us with .ex¬ 
tended hand, and gave us a hearty weleome in 
tolerable English. 

In a quarter of an hour we bad been provided 
with rooms, in which the stoves were hastily 
lighted, warm as the weather was, in considera¬ 
tion of our drenched condition; wo had been ac¬ 
commodated with dry garments from our host’s 
wardrobe, since our scanty baggage did not 
contain much beyond linen and dressing gear; 
and wc were sitting in the quaintly furmshed 
finely proportioned drawing-roomj conversing 
with our entertainer, and his family, as if we 
were all old friends: so utterly was our British 
reserve thawed, before the simple cordiality of 
a Scandinavian welcome. And a fine family 
Ihev were; every one of them, except perhaps 
Kalf Dyring, the second son, being well looking. 

Baton Dyring, who was then atout forty-five 
years of age, was a tall man, with a dark 
complexion, and a hmidsome thoughtful' face. 
There was something dr««n.T and unpradicsi 
about his large ijrey eyes and delicately oat lip^ 
but his forehead was broad and aocpie, and ins 
whole face had a pleasant expression, the 

eldest son, was like his father, but sfaor&r and 
slighter; and Madame Dyring, who must have 
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been a beautiful woman k'ber youtb, rtS 
retained tiio dazaliug oowjidejdoii aad 
bair tlrnt make up tbe eliief peculiaribea »t 
Baniah loveliness. Kaif Byrtc^, tbs seepitd 
son, was muob moM vbat t suppose tbe real oM 
Norsemen to ba^ been in tbeir day, than «ther 
bitliei or brotiter: a laughing, flaxeu'.baired young 
giant, with a broad fara ruddy cheeks s not 
very clever, but no fool: a boisterous gcmd- 
hearted fellow when well used, but tmible 
^eu is a passion, and able to get into a pas¬ 
sion on light provocation. As for Christina, 
the only daufditer, 1 need only say at present 
that ^e was an,extremely pretty gir! of nine* 
teeo. 

The Dyriiige seemed to treat our invasion of 
their hee^h und home as a matter of course, 
or rather as a piece (rf good fortune wliioh had 
befallen them. At the same time, they ad¬ 
mitted that the afi'air might have had a tragic 
ending, since it is not every belated traveller 
who, being lost on a stormy night on a wild 
heath in Jutland, can count upon so safe a 
bonme at the end of his wanderings. The 
kind Danes mentioned many melancholy acci¬ 
dents that had taken place—^in winter for the 
most part—between Xionnc and liollies^id, 
or between tlie castle and the town ofltiiig- 
kiobiug. Now, they told of a pedlar who had 
been missing for years, and on whose account 
the gipsies liad beeu suspected, since ull deemed 
that the chapman had been made away with for 
the sake of his pack, until, in a dry summer, 
pack and pedlar were found in a swamp. Now, 
they told of a number of wedding guests, some¬ 
what the worse for brandy and Itostock beer, 
who had perished in the snow on the Kobolds’ 
Moor. There were many such accidents on 
teeord. 

By supper-time, I think we were all, more 
or less, pleased with one another. Our only 
introduction at the gate had boon ihe simjile 
announcement that we were w'ayfarcrs and Eng¬ 
lishmen, and no question had been asked as to 
our worldly position. Wc were left, therefore, 
to mention our own names. ‘Williams told his 
patronymic and profession, and mioke, casually, 
of some Banish gentlemen in Copenhagen to 
whom he had brought letters; among them, a 
chamberlain of the king, a nobleman with whom 
the baron had been at school, but of whom lie 
had long tost sight. 

"Ton do not go to Copenhagen, then, for 
the winter season?” said my companion. 

“We never go,” said the,baron, a little 
dryly; and then, as if ashamed of anytliing that 
might savour of churlishness, he rejoined, “ Guy 
cities like our capital—though I dare say you 
smile in your sleeves, young gentlemen, at my 
oalling our poor little Copenhagen gay—are 
not the places for a needy Jutland gentlemaif. 
Ah 1 Tou look incredulous, but ifs^ou will do 
me the favour tto stay a few days with ns, you 
witldcam alf about our ways. We have plenty 
of urhegt and barley, plenty of cows and oxen 
aodiewine, pieutyof all things except dollars, 
and uoihmg else will pay one’s way in city 


life. No, no, we must stop «nd ke^ a master’s 
eye over the land and its p^oftioe. Of courts 
and towns 1 saw soiaethiag as a boy, in my 
graudhtthor’a tiuie, but 1 m « plain uian, and 
my ohildreu after me will be plain Jutland 
quires too. Try this MareBoriutuer, Mr. 
Williams; pity that Benmirk, ti^ns uojTspe,!' 
We must trust ,to the land of our German 
enemies for the very wine that warms our 
hearts.” 

1 was rather pnazled by the haron’s good- 
humoured confession of poverty, and was in¬ 
clined to take it as a jest. Certainly of what 
we in England call poverty, there were no signs. 
Most of the furniture was no doubt; old 
enough to Have been made in the rei^i of 
Christian the Seventh; but it was well pre¬ 
served, and suited the old oak panels and carved 
cornices better than modern liuoiy would have 
done. The supper was excellent—almost over- 
plentiful—the wine was good, and there was 
plenty of old silver and old china. To say that 
Ihe whole mansion was exquisitely clean, neat, 
and in peifect repair, is superfluous; for in 
Denmark there is a more than Dutch passion 
for oleaiiliness and order, and every rustic inn 
where we had slept in our tour had been per¬ 
fection in this respect. The servants were 
cheerful, well clad in grey cloth coats or trim 
gowns of some blight colour, and conveyed an 
impression of anything rather than narrow cir¬ 
cumstances on tlie part of their master. 

“ Well,” said I to myself, as 1 looked at fhe 
snow-white sheets redolent of lavender, the 
scarlet silk quilt, aud the tapestried curtains, of 
my bed, and then at the cunous looking-glass in 
its ebony frame, with dragon’s claws on each side 
of the mirror to hold a tall wax-light, while on 
the walls hung several pictures of worthy 
persons in periwigs aud plate armour, matched 
by ladies whose hair had been tortured by the 
barber’s art into towers of frizzled curls; “I 
know many a more pretentious personage in 
England and liclaud who would gladly change 
places with my host. Poor, forsooth!’’ 

I was still more puzzled on the following 
morning, when the sun rose brilliantly iu a sky 
of unclouded blue, aud sounds of lowing, bark¬ 
ing and singing, with the tramp of horses and 
the voices of men aud womeu, called me to 
my window. The baron’s milch cows were being 
driven out in long file, from the yard to the 
meadows, aud w'hcu they bad passed, numerous 
cattle of various sizes and ages, but all glossy 
aud well cared for, followed ou their way to the 
pasture. I was amazed at the signs of agrioul- 
tural wealth all around, the number of sleek 
cart-horses, the army of poultry, the herds of 
swine. 'The very pigeons, a cloud of which 
light-winged birds hovered owe,r .the stone 
tower tliat served them for a dovecot, dr 
perched on roof aud post, were surprising in 
their numbers. And the many farm-labourers, 
the sturdy-limbed “ swains” in bluish-grey hom- 
buttoncd coats, felt hats, and heavy greased 
boots; the active rosy daiiymaids, trimly pic. 
turesque in black bodice, shooded hair, and 
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kirtle of Battiab »4; helped to convey the idea 
of ooinfort and .prosperous cireumsfanoes. 

Baron Dyriag "wwild not bear of o«r kavinj 
him that moraiiag, M iw, self-invited guests that 
we.were, had naturally m«mt jto do. No, no, that 
must never be; strangws from England were 
rare birds of passage in that nook of the king¬ 
dom; and wo must not quit the house of a Jut¬ 
land gentleman without giving ourselves time to 
learn something of Jutland ways. The Byring 
family pledged tliemselves to amuse us; and, to 
begin with, an otter hunt had already been fixed 
for that very morning. Ourhost was famous for 
Ifis otter hounds. And tvro old otters, with some 
three or four cubs near^ full grown, had of 
late hern extremely destructive to*lhe sea-trout 
in the fiord, and the brook-trout in the streams. 
Also, Herr Williams, as an artist, wnnld perhaps 
be good enough to look over Mademoiselle 
Chnstina’s portfolio of water-colour and chalk 
sketches, and the baron was anxious to ask me 
some questions about British fanning, aud so 
forth. In fact, they would not let ue go. The 
postilion and his horses were dismissed, and we 
were understood to be fixtures for at least a 
week under the roof of Kotliesgaard. 

It fell out, however, that niy own sojourn at 
' Ilollicsgaard bade feir to exceed I ho limits of the 
week’s stay to which we were tacitly held to be 
bound. This was due to an accident that 
occurred in the course of the day’s sport. Fol¬ 
lowing up the shaggy otter hounds, then in full 
ami fierce cry at the heels of one of Ihe biggest 
and most active of their amphibious foes, 1 was 
emboldened to take rather a rash leap across a 
brook with high banks and a rocky bed. The 
jump was no trifling one; but 1 had been 
thought n good leaper in niy school-days, aud 1 
was piqued by seeing Kalf Byring, whose 
strength and activity were remarkable, clear 
the stream with a bound, and then turn round 
and laugh heartily at Williams, wlio stood 
batBod on the brink. The brnoii and bis eldest 
son. with the huntsmen and the other men, 
declined the dangerous leap, and pushed on 
towards a plank bridge a quarter of a mile off; 
I, with an Englishman’s dislike to being beaten, 
resolved to I'aco the brook. I had better have 
imitated the prudence of the rest, for though 1 
ot across, my feel only touched the opposite 
ank, which crumbled and broke nnder my 
weight, and down I went, spraining my ankle, 
bruising my right arm, and plumjiing into a 
deep pool, too much hurt to swim. 

Kalf Byring—he had received his queer name 
in honour of some renowned ancestor of Pagan 
days—dragged mo out of the water, and with 
some little trouble lifted me on to the bank. At 
first, I Was tSo dizzy and sick to speak or stir, 
mid I believedlie honest young fellow thought 
r was killed Outright, and through a prank of 
his own; for, as I afterwards hoard, the place 
where the otter had crossed was called by the 
baron’s tenants “Childo KalPs Spring,” as no 
one in the parish but himself dared attempt it. 
But I soon came to myself, aud.sat v)), while 
the hunters, whom a twist iq the chase had 
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bronght back, gathered round roe meOme alarm. 
When I tried to riw, with Kalfs.help, down 
I sank i^ain with a eroan. 

They earned, me home, tliese honest Banes, 
blaming themselves, most tuinecessarily as 1 
thought, for their want of forethou^t in leading ' 
a street into snoh perils. Indeed, I fancy that 
the general imprrasiou among them was that 
foreigners were delicate creatures, unfit foy 
rough Jutland- sports and hardships, and that ^ 
thw had behaved very inhospitably m not takiM ‘ 
sufficient care of their English gnests. We 
were soon back at the chateau, and I doubt if 
any sufferer ever had more tender nursing than 
I. Were it possible, according to the old saw, 
to be killed with kindness, that would have 
been my fate surely. However, the hurt I had 
received was no joke as far as paid and iiiSam- 
malion went, and I fainted as they were carry¬ 
ing me up the oakcu stairs, from sheer force of 
tort ure. The doct or, who was brought from live 
le.igups off, gave it as his decided opinion that I 
would not bo able to walk for a month at least. 

This little iiioidciit, along with a great deal of 
pain to myself and trouble to others, brought 
with it consequciiees which iu the long run 
were iiiiportaiit. My eonvalcsoence, when once 
1 could hobble about, propped on a crutch- 
headed cane, was agreeable enongli. It was the 
pleasant summer-time. The bircli, beech, and 
evergreen oak, were in full leaf and shade; 
the sweet old-fashioned flowers in the sunny 
garden bloomed glpriously; aud the bum of 
the countless bees, that alternated between 
the rose-trees and the moorland heather, was ’ 

peaceful and soothing to the nerves of an | 

invalid. Williams had long since returned to I 
Oopenhagen. With the Byriiigs 1 was on i 
the footing of old friendship. I liad gone, on 
the back ^f a quiet pouy, warranted not to 
indulge in gambols that might embarrass arider 
who dared not as yet put bis left foot into a 
hard steel stirrup, with the baron round his 
farms, and had held many a long oonvvrsation 
with Jiim on matters of agriculture and politics. 
Madame, the “Hausfirue,” as the domestics 
called her, had given me a number of Banish 
recipes, and 1 am afraid to say how many 
balsams, essences, and pots ot preserve, to he 
sent to my married sisters in England. I had 
helped Eskil with his mathematics, and Kalf 
with his English grammar,aad Christina had read 
to me, and with me, and bad taught me dominoes, 
and had learned chess from me, and hud been my | 
most thoughtful and kind nurse in tliose weary 
hums when pain was racking me. She was too < 
fair, and good, and charming, that golden-haired 1 
Banish maiden, not to win an unoccupied heart 
like mine; but I did not as yet own to myself 
that I loved her. 1 ler sooiofy was very dear to 
me, and I shut my eyes to the future, and the 
parting that must ootne with it. 

And now a word as to Baron Byring, whom 
I understood better than on the* first even¬ 
ing of our aequaiotanoe. First, as to his posi- 
t ion. This was one that I cannot easily describe. 

If I called him a gentleman farmer, a phrase to I 
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I 'trlileh he wcntld hitnseU have had no oineatiod, 
1 should oonTpy ft -wrc^ iwpres^, MW JSSt, l»i 
spite of bis fuioieat it^Sam ftsd the >»f i 
f ime for which his etdimh Bad Wmod to the i 
I D^'nngs, be was by no aOMW wwi! a fraad ^ 
I seigncTu: is p0phlfti% supposed to be. A aau ■ 
I more simple, more itee from any hsaghHiKM or 
. pretenmodL, 1 never saw; and be «au proud, 
m a quirt •my qaite his own. With a fair 
, estate—tbe Mt, as tradition and some very: 
crabbed Old charters, in Norse and dog Latin, 
a?recred, of King Harald Bine Tooth—tbe baron 
was yet obligetT to pay close attention (o every 
detail of his property, io keep clear of debt; and, 
though a good farmer, and rich in stock and 
■ farm produce, he had been quitecorroct whmi he 
dcsenbed himself as poor in money. 

The general thrift, plenty, and industry, 
which reigned in Denmark, seemed to make it 
difficult for wealth to bo amassed by agriculture. 

I There was the soil, and there were the hands to 
I tin it, but markets were few, and prices were 
low. To get a living out of the land was 
easy. To make money, in a country where 
beef ranged from twopence a pound, and whoie 
fine two-year-old eolts, like those that galloped 
merrily about the paslmes of Itothesgaord, 
eould be bought for less than .five pouuds, 

I was the reverse of easy. JSxportalion was 
, diSiciilt, and full of risks and espeuses. 
The corn laws and tbe lack of stoam-slups all 
but closed the English market against Danish 
grain and Danish bullocks. Sweden took a 
I little Danish wheat, and North Germany and 
'' Holland puroliused to some eirtenl in the marts 
of Denmark; but the trade was in the hands of 
' middlemen, who kept the profits to themselves. 

' And here was the key to what had puzaled me 
in Baron Dyeing’s onaraoter. He was proud, 
if nut of being a noble, at least of being a Danish, 

^ freeman of the old race, and of a family often 
mentioned in Danish annals, and never but with 
honour. His fore&iiicrs had been personages 
of much greater relative importance in the realm 
than he. The Dyringe had been the coun¬ 
sellors and companions of kings, and had filled 
high posts m their country’s service. And it 
veted the baron that he and his two boys 
should be compelled ly narrow oirenmstanoes to 
remain at home, keeping close watch over barn 
I and Imyfield, while a new anstocraov, of Gennan 
, blood for the most part, absorbed the patronage 
I of the kingdom. 

It was when my long visit at the castle drew, 

' ’ perforce, to w close, my sprain being cured, and 
I my leave of absence from the engineering works, 
' I expired, that a singular incident occurred, trivial' 
I in itself, but which led to important results. 

Against the wall of my room, over the mantel- 
' 1 piece, there si ood a largo picture, tbe portrait of 
'[ a defimot Dyriug m trunk hose Sad cuirass: a 

I poor daub, njid so dingy and smoked as to be 
i{ hardly dislingufchable. For this work of art I 

cared little,* but above it were fixed a noble 
' I pair of antlers—of the alk, long extinct in Den- 
H mark—and 1 one day endeavoured, with tbe lud 

I I of a chair, to reaeli down these bilge horns for 


doser hteppotion. Is drani; ttiq, Ibsppeoed to 
give ft «n#rt jerit to oorwd? Hf fhe picture; 
the rattm wood add vttrty aft@i|jariied«oiapany j 
aod down tumbled povikidi in .the midst of 
a ohmd of dust md lime powder, feansg visible 
a small reossS in the wpll, fn whidiiiy a Uttie. 
cylinder of lead, whose ddi |;liatmer caa^* ' 
my eye. 

Cunosity to know what this might inmart 
caused me to unrol ibei&ia folds of the nhaat 
metal, and to draw forth a slip of neatly iold^ 
parchment or vellum. This wes about twelve 
Indies by six, was emblazoned with tbe Dyrin^ 
arms beautifully executed in venftilion, tlie 
deer’s heads looking as fresh as if it were but 
yesterday that tlio brush had touched tliom, and 
beneath the arms was written, in a crabbed but 
very distinct hand, a distich in Danish, wliiob I 
translate thus: 

When a Dyring shall drain the Agger fiord’s lands, 

Bed gold shall not lack in a Dyring's bands. ^ 

This was sad doggrel, and unmteUigible to i 
me, though 1 knew the Agger fiord, that sin- { 
gular arm of the sea winch divided the Dyring i 
property into tao unequal portions, jicrfeotly ^ 
well, it was one of those creeks, or salt lakes, 
common on the coasts of Denmark, and its 
only remarkable feature was the peeuhar nar- I 
rowness of the channel by which it commnm- ' 
oated with the North Sea. 1 was unprepared, I 
however, for the agitation which tlib baron , 
evinced when I put the parchment into ins i 
hands, and told him where and how i had found it. 

“ kes,” he cried, “ that couplet must have I 
been written by my forefather, Admiral Hans j 
Dyring, son of the lay Prior of Vokenstme, 
whose portrait, most unecolesiastioal in costume, 
liaiigs in your chamber. It was in A/» time that 
the Agger fiord was formed, by the irruption ' 
ot the sea thiougli a neglected djko which some I 
say was pierce^ out of s|)ite, by a malicious i 
boor who had been scourged lor theft. At any |' 
late, the man was hanged. But the change | 
was a sad one for us Dyrings; we lost a fair I 

manor-house, nine farms, and a village. They j 

say you can still see the cliarch tower, on * still ! 
day in summer, and we have been a decayed 
family ever since. There was talk of a lost 1 
treasure in money, too—idle talk, perhaps—” I 

And here the baron broke on, and became \ 
moody and silent. Very soon after this, I went 
back’ to Copenhagen. 

It was autumn; tiie moors were brown, the | 
fields swept bare of oom, and tlie galea begin- i 
uuig,.as 1 sat in my lonely room at the Hotel 
de I’Europe, trying hard to fix my attention on 
a column of figures in my account-book. Do I 
what 1 would, my thoughts Aandeged off I 
to Ilothesgaard and Christina Dyring. Now i 
that I was absent from Ohristipa, I knew fok 
the first time how dearly I loved her. Aodtiiat . 
she did not dislike me, was certain enough. 1 
remembered what a sad sad look I had noticed | 
in her dear blue eyes when I announoed One i 
morning after,post lime, that myempl<iyewtw»e ' 
impatient for my,rotum to duty, I remombered, ' 
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too, bow cold »ad trembliiii' the little iMmd bad 
been as it lay in inine wi^ the time came to 
say fttfefreil and to leave Betheagaanl. ■' • 

But what oonld I do P Contiaenta! etaonetta 
is rety rigid in mattere matrimonial, and Baron 
Pjmg and his kind wife would have bad 
a •right to be angry with me had I profited 
Iw their hoapitalitv to steal the affeclnons of 
t heir daughter. Thet had made a friend of me, 
tile solitary young Ifeglishman, had cherished 
me in sickness, and had never by word or deed 
betrayed the slightest feeling of anv social in- 
equably between us. And yet such inequality 
existed. The Dyrings, unpoverislied as they 
were, were of a proud old race, and it was hardly 
probable that an English engineel-, bred in a 
quiet Essex parsonage, and without wealth or 
connexion to reoommei^ him, would be thought 
a fitting suitor for,the long-descended Christma 
Djring. 

I had got so far in my meditations when there 
was a t ap at the door, and'lhe baron himself came 
in. He was in Copenhagen for a day or so, and 
had come, he said, to have a peep at me before 
leaving. That I was glad to see him, and to 
hear the latest news from Kothesgaard, 1 need 
not say. All well P Certainly, certainly! Chris¬ 
tina a little pale and subdued in maimer, her 
father thouglit, but tnadnine attributed that 
to the unhemthy season, the fall of the leaf. 1 
could not but think that the baron himself was 
looking ill. He was haggard, as if with want 
of bleep, and his strong riglit baud was hot and 
fevcrisii. But be protested that bo was quite 
well, quite well. He bad been restless of late, 
he said, flitting from.town to town, ransacking 
libraries and archives for information relative to 
the drainage of meres and maislies. He said, 
until a forced laugh, that I should think him 
very foolish, but tlial tlial distich, that doggrel 
prophecy 1 had discovered, and which tallied 
with half-forgoUeii legends, haunted him. He 
had heard, when a child, much of the treasure 
lost in the old inundation. j 

But what was my amaacment when, after 
Biuoii beating about the bush, the baron came 
out with a serious proposal to drain the Agger 
fiord, and produced a quantity of rough calcula¬ 
tions bearing on the subject! He uas to 
boiTOw money on mortgage, since ho had no 
pecuniary capital; the fiord was to be drained 
on the "polder” principle, so successful in 
Holland, and in the management of which 1 
bad, as he was aware, some experience; to cap 
all, I was to be head engineer, and reside at 
Eotlicsgaard during the operations, with one- 
fourth of the recovered treasure for my meed. 

It was a great temptation, very great. To 
go back to the castle, back to Christina! 
But I drove the fiend, dishonesty, from me, 
though it cost me a pang before 1 could 
say; "My dear good friend,.don’t think mo a 
churl for saying no. As I’m an honest man, 

T must say it for two reasons. In the first 
place, those old treasures turn out 'myths, 
nine times in ten. wiiile the cxpeusesVould be 
awful, and the probable resuli;, ruin. 1 know 


what ym w<piH»$ayi I bayp just reolaimed 
sixtle«a bwadrad acm foun the aea. m, but 
it was tee by a 'weal^ eorapany of &;itWi 
capiiaJiats, and, ■Biough wa have beaten Neptune 
for once, the eosta will sw^ow up till ^efit 
for ten years or more. And next, foigivo my . 
blnninesB, X love MademoisellB Bynng, and x 
should be base were X to try to win h« love 
in return, without your permission; yet-x —” 
And here I broke down. The baron, got very 
red; walked to the window, and looked out ' 
into tlie busy street, beating with his fingers 
on the glass of the window-pane. After a 
good wbSe be turned round, and said, kindly, 
that I had behaved most honourably, and that 
he liked me better than ever. He went on to 
add that Christina was but a child (girls are 
always children in a parent’s eyes), and that 
there was plenty of Ume before her, ere she 
troubled her little head about love and marriage. 

As to me, 1 should myself be married long 
before that day. And he gave my hand a squeeze 
that I felt fdr an hour afterwards, aud took leave 
of me. 

Long months afterwards, in the pleasant 
spring weather, I got a letter from Madame 
Dyring, ostensibly to beg that I would execute 
certain commissions for her in the Eriedriek- 
street. However, the good mistress of Rothes- 
gaard was a poor diplomatist, aud she soon 
revealed her real purpose. I had not, it seemed, 
been successful m dissuading the boron from 
his rash project. His mind was so bont on 
draining off the waters of tlio Agger fiord, and 
regaining the treasure whoso recovery would 
restore the fallen fortunes of the family, that 
he was on the high road to ruin. He had for 
months, even tliiough the inclement season, 
been carrying on extensive and costly opera¬ 
tions, under the guidance of a very clever 
American, a military man, a oertain Colonel 
Popplewcll, of the United States service. This 
gentleman, whom the baron had met at Kiel, 
was a man of science, and a skilled engineer, 
and he was superintendent of the works, and a 
I guest at the castle. The baron thought highly 
of him, and followed his advice implicitly, 
but the rest of the housohold had not taken 
any peculiar fancy to him. Evidently the 
baroness was alarmed as to the consequences 
of the lavish expenditure going on, aud she 
begged, as a favour, that I would oome down 
for a week or two and give my opinion of the 
state of affairs. " Wo shall afl M glad to see 
our English friend again!” said the post- j 
script. , I 

I could not got leave of absence at oneo, hut in 
about three weeks after the receipt of madawe’a 
letter, I crossed the threshold of Rothesgaard. 

The baron, looking ten years older than he 
used to look, but still frank and hearty, came 
into the hall to greet me. The family, he said, 
yrould bo-glad to have me back among them, i 
and he was sure that I, on my p»t, would be { 
charmed with Colonel foppleWcU. He, the | 
baiou, had not mentioned my name or profes- li 
Sion, or even my nationality, to the colonel; but J 
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lie \ras sore that we aboold take ^to each otb^r 
ftt oiic«, Jdi^red spMta. Xu « minute nwis, 
1 was in the dmwiuA-veitm. In the mhifi Of the 
Djrine family stood A taU bM^y mai^ ehoilrilv 
dress^, and with a' pro&sion of coarse Mm 
hair faUing mat tua saUow oheehsj and 
thoiurh oartosr focebead. 


traditional Ing^h method of introduction. 
“Yon ■win be good friends, my dear sirs, I 
Tentnre to predict. But, ah, hi^el! what is 
the matter r’ 

Bor the diatingnisbed Colonel Fopplewell, 
who W triven a very visible start at the sight 
of me, ana another at the mention of my name, 
had reddened, dropped his eyes, lifted them 
again, imalty turned away, and shuffled out of 
the room with all despatch. The baron called 
to him, but in vain, and in a minute mote we 
heard the hall door violently slammed. The 
American Was gone, and it was plain that I was 
the cause of his abfnpt exit. 

" My word upon it," said Madame Dyring, 
“our good Mr. King has met tiie colonel be¬ 
fore." 

I owned that the conjecture was correct, but, 
respecting the barou’s evident excitement and 
agitation, deferred telling all 1 knew until posi¬ 
tively pressed with questions. At last I spoke as 
(oUows: “ I do know this precious Colonel 
Popplewell, and, I am sorry to say, I know no 
good of him. He was ehain-beaicr to a survey, 
uig party in Canada, of which 1 was second 
surveyor, and was accounted a clever fellow, 
but was discharged for embezslemont. lie has 
been, to my knowledge, atavern waiter, steward 
of an Oliio steamer, bifliard marker, and it incrant 
preacher; and no rogue in the United States is 
more notwious. I saw Mm tried for forgery at 
rhiladelphia, and afterwards he was in the 
penitentiary at Sing Sing. Ilis name, when I 
iiret met him, was, not Popplewell, but Caleb 
Plish, and——" But at this point Baron 
Byring, whose bronsed face had giown ghastly 
pale, gave a groan, dropped into a chair, covered 
ilis face with his hands, and sobbed. His grief 
was terrible, for he now bitterly reproached 
himself wilh having encumbered his estate, and 
rained his family, in following the advice of a 
specious adventurer. And oerlaiiily it turned 
out that Piish, or Popplewell—who never ap¬ 
peared again at Ilotbcsgaard, knowing too well 
that tlie game was up—had led the bai'on into 
disastrous follies. 

I found that the Agger fiord had been in a 


great measure -drainsd i so fcr gs to leave many 
patchm of bare mid, ood the ri^s of a bamlet, 
yisibto, Bui|g«atje*pe»se« hfl bem incurred 
n {dant md feboiS-j eostfy Mafutes had been 
erected; and tiie wily ad^nturer had left his 
aooonnti M hc^pMess confusion, and very Uttl? 
cash remained of the sums raised on mortgage. 
I need hardly say that no treasure had heeu 
discovered. 

Baron Dyring Was for giving up the enter- 
pri*, sriling half his property to dear off debts, 
and cutting down his expenditure tb tbeilowcst 
pitch. However, I was able, fortunately, to 
point out another course. If the llothesgaard 
estate were swamj^ with mortgages, the Agger 
fiord was half drained, and it would have Been 
a thousand pities to allow the sea to resume 
possession. By putting matters in a right and 
economical train, I managed to drain of as 
much Water as added a dosen fat meadows to 
the property, with little extra cost. The dams 
were repaired, the pumping engines were used 
move sparingly, and the work was slowly but 
cheaply done. At the baron’s request, 1 gave 
up iny situation at Copenhagen, and went to 
reside at Rothesgaard'. 

In ten years, at little expense compared 
with, the lavishncss of the first outlay, ue re¬ 
claimed the whole bed of the Agger fiord from 
the sea, turning the salt lagoon into marsh, bnd 
the marsh into good p.asture and arable. In 
fifteen years, thanks to the increase of national 
and local prosperity, we were able to clear the 
Rothesgaard eslate.s of nioitgagcs. But Before 
three years, I had become tlia husband of 
Christina Byrmg, with the full consent of her 
family. Our house is on the Rothesgaard 
estate, and I farm a large amount of the rescued 
acres, under Christina’s biothcr, Baiou Eskil, 
as I did formerly iii the lifetime of my old 
friend and father-m-l.aw, who lived long enough 
to see the happy change, and to own tliat 
thoucli the tiaditional treasure was still un¬ 
found, the recovered lands of the Agger fiord 
had been a treasure in themselves This, I 
suspect, is what the rhyming author of the dis¬ 
tich meant, after all. 
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A WHITE HAND AND A PLACE 
THUMB. 

IN THIBTEEN CHAPTEKS. 

CHAPTEB XII. 

An iour later, Arthur ITaegerdom s.it alone 
iu Ills little room, trying hanl to reslorn so>no 
order .among Ms scattered thoughts, when he 
was startled by a heavy step without, followed 
by a tap at the door. It was a frank, hearty 
knock, and worthy of the individual who had 
delivered it, a jolly grazier-like personage, with 
a broad hat, heavy riding-boots, and whip, who 
entered, strode straight up to Arthur, and, taking 
his iiand, wrung it cordially. 

“ I’ve come to ask you to cat a bccfsleak with 
me, Mastior Haggerdom,” said the visit or, in a 
provincial accent of considerable breadth. 

Arthur replied that he was much obliged, the 
more so as he was in total ignorance even of the 
name of his proposed entertainer, and was not 
in the least disposed for dinner. 

“ As for names, mine’s Bill Bright soni,” was 
the rejoinder. “ As for hunger! t be very fri/. of 
the steaks at Katy Dowe’s coffee-house would 
put an appetite into a milestone; so come 
along. Your brother bade me ask you.” 

“ My brother 1” - ■ 

“There’s his token” (giving'Arthur a long 
twisted lock), “one of his klss-ciitls, hclle- 
catchoivs, as wo call ’em in—hem—^iii Lhicolu- 
sliire. lie said he shouldn’t want it no more. 
Bless you, 1 know all about it! Aud as my 
time’s precious, and there’s gcntleiiien a wanting 
me in several directions, why, there’s no time to 
waste in getting peckish. Are you coming, or 
an't you coming ?” asked the visitor, his patience 
on the ■wane. 

He evidently listened eagerly to every sound, 
and Arthur had noticed, more than once, that, 
at any sudden movement in the bouse, the 
country gentleman’s hand made a curious quick 
motion in the direction of Ms breast-pocket. 
“I’ve only thred quarters of an hour to spare. 
You want a cull." 

“Cull!” said Arthur. “Zis is my de.siro— 
to iiad ze cruel, ci’afty murderer of Ilumiiago 
father.” »' 

“ Would the crafty murdered do as well, now f” 
asked Mr. Brightsom, with a curious flicker in 
Ms eye. ’ 


“ Ze murdered!” 

“ You come along, and eat a beefsteak,” was 
the oracular reply. 

And Arthur, yielding to one of those sudden 
convictions common to impressible minds, cau^t 
up his hat, and followed tbe worthy grazier with 
all the alacrity the latter could possibly desire. 

Mr. Brightsom, whose rustic shyness perhaps 
led Mm iusensibly to prefer the loss frequented 
thoroughfares, conducted Arthur through a 
somewhat intricate labyrinth of hack slums, to 
what seemed one of tht; very dirtiest little 
taverns that ever welcomed the hungry City way¬ 
farer to steak and pot of alo. A low Mss, 
closely followed .and interpreted by a burst of 
savoury steam, met the visitor on the threshold, 
and though it might not absolutely inspire a mile¬ 
stone, oorlainly suggested ideas not appeasable 
by barren arguincut. 

Mr. Brightsom pioneered his young com¬ 
panion throiigh the inner darkness, which was 
so iirofound, that Arthur was fairly seated in a 
box, opposite Ms guide, before Ms eye could 
clearly distmgnish surrounding objects. 

There was but httle talking; there was a low 
continuous rattle of knives and forks, not to 
mention the ceaseless friz, indicating that people 
c.ame thither exclusively to feed. It was too 
dark to re.'ul or write, and a man might c.a3ily 
have helped Mmself from the same saltedlar with 
Ms own byothcr without recognising him. The 
attendance was performed by two gnomes, or 
other sable beings, who flitted gloomily about 
the room, and being invoked as “Al’co,” and 
“ Rokey,” liad probably been ascertained by some 
visitor whose sight was stronger than common, 
to he male and female of the species. 

Mr. Brightsom apologised for not offering 
his guest a choice of viands, such being the 
celebrity of this house—the “Artichoke”—iu 
the matter of rumpSleaks, that to have ordered 
anything else might have endangered the instant 
expulsion of the audacious visitor, as having 
offered d wanton and unmanly insult to the 
feelings of the guome-queen at work below. 
Rumpsteaks aud ale appeared (or elscxviso in¬ 
dicated their presence) on the tabl^ as suddenly 
as if they had only awaited the arrigal of Mr, 
Brightsom and friend. There followed, of ne¬ 
cessity, a minute’s silenJe, after whmh tbe 
grazier ■wiped his moutlion bis ample sleeve, and 
spake; 
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“ S’pose yon much frequent this kea— 
thati--., coffee-house—my kid—that is, my boy?” 


I Art hur replied that he -waa not iathe habvt of 
t sdecting Mrs. Doyre’e ae his favourite resorfc. 

I “ It’s a veqf ’speetahle place,” said the gtariSr, 
j' “ but it’s so dsrfc, that folks sometimes comes 
I here that dopt want to be twigged. You’re 
1 going fur to'-hear something.” 

I Arthur naturally imiuired what it was he was 
I. going to hear ? 

1 “What’!! ten your lovc-loeks into green 
1 phizmyjigs,” was the mysterious reply, the 
j speaker’s eyes peering earnestly into the dark 
recesses of the room. “ Al’ce! Hot ftanncl 1” 

Arthur almost started at the strange and 
sudden order, but had hardly time to ask its 
meaning, when Al’ce placed tlie answer on the 
table, in the form of a pewter jug filled with a 
mixture of gin and beer, further complicated 
with sugar, nutmeg, and a crab-apple. 

“ You’re sure you can bear it ?” said tlie' 
grazier, with the manner of a man who .spins 
out time, or postpones a painful revelation. 
"Take a toothful of this stuff. You’ll waut it.” 

Following the turn of his companion’s head 
rather than the direction of his eyes, Arthur 
noticed that a dark object had glided in, and had 
i taken post, silent as a shadow, at the end of 
their own table. It was a low stooping figure. 

"Just as 1 expected,” said Mr. Brightsom, 
leaning across the table, and addressing Arthur 
in a low, distinct tone. “That disappearance 
job has done its work. A pity, tliat it is! "Twas 
I as sweet a little creetor as ever I see—just like 
my Alatty, wbicb is still in pantaloons—but 
sobder. I see her twice, wheu I was on for- 
miliar wisiting terms with Snells, silversmiths, 
in Jermyn-street—them as was robbed, you 
know.” (He paused an instant, then continued.) 
"Now I tell you what, my hoy, your crib was 
light opposite number twenty-seven, and you 
most have known her 1 Well! She’s dead! 
Dead, sir!” repeated Mr. Brightsom, in a loud, 
clear voice. 

But louder and clearer was the heartbroken 
cry tiiat hurst from the dark figure at the end of 
the table, as, rising from its cowering attitude, 
it flung its arms sdoft, and fell forward across 
the board. All present started up, and crowded 
to the spot. 

Brightsom caught Arthur by the arm. 

“ Thats your man" he said huiriodly in his ear. 
“ See to Wm—I’m off. Nervous in a crowd. If 
you want Bill Brightsom, advertise in Hying 
Post—’pointment here'' 

“ And Miss—Miss- " gasped Arthur. 

“ Sie’s all right. Trap for a bolted governor, 
j Here’s your bolted gwemor, headforemost on 
tho table here. Get him home!” 

! So saying, the timid grazier wound himself 
; into the oroW, and vanished. 

CHASTEB Xm. 

! The excellent Armour, though secretly in- 
j dining to Lord Lob’s opinion that five thousaiid 

I 


pounds paid down, might he hotter adapted to | 
his ideas and habits tW an uncongenial wife | 
with rm income of ttte amount' could not at 
once resi^bi* briUiani dtMHB, and ended, after 
much Cogitation, by resolving, as he mentally 
exprsssei to at least “try it on.”.; He un¬ 
derstood from what bad passM betwo^ himsejf ■ 
and the prisoner, that Bob Oaantor, the lieu¬ 
tenant, ^ (next to his great leader) the most 
accomplished of the Bkok-Thumhs, would be 
put upon the track of the discourteous prac¬ 
titioner of Liverpool, and he doubted not tliat 
the latter’s haunt would be reported to him 
before many hours were over. Tial was as good 
as settled. JYbatever “jillinf”i^bt.8ignily in 
the thieves’ vernacular, George—in just requital 
of his rudeness and selfishness, in cracking a ; 
crib entirely out of his legitimate beat—^would ; 

henceforth jill no more. He, Armour, master 
of George and of the situation, was surely | 
bound to make the very best of his opportunity. i 

Thus it came to pass that Polly-my-Lamb’s 
next visitor of note was Henry, of Bow-street, 
who, presenting himself about the setting of the | 
sun, with his air of qniot authority, i-equested an j 
audience, and was instantly admitted. | 

Polly was seated in her favourite largo diair, i! 
white as marble, and almost as motionless: her i 
only gesture being a slight inclination of the 
head, accompanied by a look of inquiry. ! 

Mr. Armour was conscious of a trifling amount ' 
of embarrassment, but, recovering himself, 
pounced at once upon the subject, as he would 
have collared a thief. 

“You arc aware, madam,” he said, “that wo ; 
have effected the capture of the notorious of¬ 
fender, Lord Lob, and that he is ijafely lodged | 
in Newgate ?” 

Polly was aware of it.. | 

“And that Sir James Polhill has always atlri- 
hulcd to this miscreant the singular outrage we j 
have all been so deeply iuterestod in punish- ; 
iug?” I 

Again Polly was aware of it. i 

“ With aU deference to Sir James’s acuteness 
and great experience, 1 have presumed to form a 
contrary opinion” (Polly looked up with some 
surprise), “ and the result has justified that har¬ 
dihood,” continued the modest Henry. _ “ The 
man is totally innocent of any complicity with 
that crime. Nay, he seems indignant—though, 
it may be, not from tho most exalted motives— 
at its commissiem.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said Polly, with a curious 
feeling, in which she would hive been puzzled 
to say whether relief or disappointment had tho 
larger sliare. “ I—excuse me—you had some¬ 
thing to add.” 

“ Merely that, although Lord Lob had him¬ 
self no hamd in the business, he can help us to 
tho real criminal, and has given aao the pre¬ 
ference.” , 

"Do I understand yon to mean, sir, that you 
possess soi^e clue which the chief magistrate 
does not f” , ' 
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“Tbstw my mraning, young Mys and, fitf- 
I thet, tbat 'witbin tirelre boms I wiil have in niy 
I ' personal custody the mwderer.rf your fether t*’ 
i These was somethh^ in, the man’s assmed; 
significant manner that made Polly colour to the 
very roots of her hair. She m^e an effort to 
Sseah. 

“ Is—is Sir James awaroof yonr present visit, 
sir f ” 

“He is not. He has, however, made me fully 
acquainted with your noble and dutiful inten¬ 
tions.’* 

"Leave me, for the preseu^ I beg, sir,” said 
Polly, ttmuag whiter and whiter. 

ConseiouB that his blow must be struck now 
or never, Henry, instead of retiring, calmly stood 
his ground, and put his point with bis usual 
unperturbed and business-like manucr. He made 
one step forward. 

“ Am I to understand, madam, tliat you de- 
! part altogether from the prmciples of the 
! arrangement yon announced to Sir James Pol- 
■ hillP Or was it intende(^ may 1 ask, for the 
exclusive advantage of the young foreign gen- 

I tleaian to whom you gave the snu-” 

, “Ze young foreign gentleman is here to 
! answer for himself,” said a stem voice, almost 
; at Henry’s eat. “ Leave zc room, fellow!” 

I “ I think you had better do so, Mr. Armour,” 

I said a somewhat milder voice; that of Sir James 
I I’olhill, who had followed Arthur into the room. 

I “You’re a first-rate fellow in your line, Henry” 
j , —apart to the officer—“ but this is a little beyond 
I it. Leave the case to me.” 

Heniy withdrew without a word. 

' Polly-ray-Lamh was in the arms of Aunt 
Serocold, and for some minutes tears and sal 
i volatile had it all their own way. Meanwhile, 
the apartment was silently filling. Mr. Harts- 
I home had appeared, but stood apart, sympathetic, 

, yet inactive, as if he knew that his doser attca- 
I tions would not be required. Mrs. Goodall, 

I Stephen, and Kezia were present, and even a 
I faint vision of Mrs. Ascroft hovered near the 
; door. 

j . “ Better, darling P” wore the first accents that 
j broke the silence of the room. 

Ij "Much, dear,” said Polly, raisii^ her head 
I from its kvender pillow, and smiling through 
her tears. “What is the matter P O tell me 
what has happened!” 

"Tell me first, my dear,” said Sir James; 
" can you bear good tidings hiavely ?” 

I “Try me. Sir James.” 

“ I think I may. I think I will You know, 

I my dear, fhat 1 have always entertained an idea, 
amounting to' oonviotion, that your father’s life 
was not taken.’,’ 

•Polly knew nothing of the sort, hut she' wd- 
comed the idea with all the warmth due to an old 
acqaaintance. 

“My dear, there is hope of Ms safety,” 

“ISierc is certait^!’’ cried Polly, witli hands 
nplif^ and eyea glittering through tears. “I 
read it in your kind faces. W'hpre is ho P” 


The group opened, smd, firthm &ggeidom 
came fprwat^, tenderly sqj^oilip aged 
. withered broken form, with dooping head and 
snow-white hair. Was this, mdeed, ^ that was 
Idt of ttie bluff, healtliy, jovial m^umt, Basil 
Humpage P Polly thought so, for she fdl upon 
his neck without delay or (juestion, gave him 
one kiss, and, her excitement having readied its 
crisis, fainted. Neverthdess, the old man would 
not suffer her to be removed. He was placed in 
the great chair from which Pcdly had risen, and * 
the care of those around quickly restored the 
happy child to tlie consoionsness of her ncwly- 
rcoovered treasure. 

In the explanations that succeeded, Arthur 
was, of necessity, chief orator. As agitation 
proved detrimental to his Eugliab, we interpret 
for Mm as follows: 

When the old gentleman fainted in the ooSec- 
housc, Arlhur, in accordance with the soggestion 
of Ms friend the' grazier, took Mm nmier his 
peenliar care; and. on his recovering sufficiently 
to mention an address in W’estininster, and his 
desire to be transported home, boro Mm thither 
in a coach with every care and solicitudo. But 
it was some time after Ms arrival, and the ap¬ 
plication of powerful restoratives, that the 
poor old man regained the complete use of Ms 
faculties. 

His sole personal attendant appeared to be an 
honest-featured old mat-ron, who wept genuine 
tears at the condition in which he was brought 
back ; but who, notwithstanding, bestirred her¬ 
self vigorously in doing all that was required for 
his relief. 

“ Of course I knew Ms name wam’t Higglc- 
dum,” said the old lady, softly, to Arthur, as the 
two sat in the adjoining room, Mit with the door 
open, so as to command a full view of the pa¬ 
tient’s bed, “Nobody’sname ever yet was Higgle- 
dum, or Piggledum either. But he’s tlio best 
! of masters, and of men ; and, now you tell me 
you know Ms right name, why it’s no use me 
making a mystery about it. He ought to have 1 
his.friends about Mm.” | 

“ And he shall,” said ArthuK j 

“I knew well enough he was a-Mdin’,” con- I 
tinned the old dame, apparently so delighted to j 
get the secret off her soul, that she could not. | 
check her revelations. “Bless you, he was np ; 
to all sorts of tricks, ’specially to make me think 
Ms name was Uigglodum. 'Scores of letters he I 
must have written to Mmself, ‘ Humphrey Hig- j 
gledum, Esquire;’ but he fox-got, now and again, 
to destroy tliem, and so I see, as they lays on Ms I 
buroan, there was notMng in ’em. But 1 fancy | 
they was tiresome to answer, so he soon gave I 
that up. He used to dine at some out-c’-tho- I 
way place, and read his jiaper at another out-o’- I 
the-way place. 1 don't think lie qient forty j, 
pound a year. I knew he wJis %Mdin’, but I'd I! 
take my Bible oath he |iever hurt anjvmoitial, nor j 
1 don’t think any mortmljroiild hurt Mm. And,” i 
ooududed the honest lady, wiping her eyes, " of |, 
course I don’t believe in that ‘ Hewatd.’ ” 
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“Bewardf” • " 

' ‘‘'VToaM 350 U like 1to,see R?” asked’ tie 
lady. "Wait aWt.” ’ ' 

She stole on tiptoe into &e bedroom, took tie 
old mad’s keys viick ll^ (mbis dmasiog-table, 
aud, retuniiQf, softly opened a bnreat^ and 
sliced to JbTwnr to s^ptoacb' it. He did eo, 
with like caution, and saw pasted on the in¬ 
terior of the lid, a j^er notice, or placard, 

_ written with a pen and ink, but in large oarefully- 
' drawn papitals, announcing that a “Eeward 
of Ten 'Siousand Dutch Guildm's would be 
paid, on the produetion, Dead 'or Alive, of the 
Body of Basil Humpage, late Merchant and 
Banker of tie City of London, an Absconded 
Felon.” 

*' In Heaven’s name!” eiolaimed Arthur, “who 
prepared this f It is as false as— 

“Hushi” said the old lady, with a glance 
toward the patient. “ I think he’s a moving. 
False! 1 know it is. Hark, young gentleman. 
He done if kitself.” 

"Himself!” 

" 1 see him a finishing and touching of it up. 
He hadn’t no copy. It all come out of his own 

head, and that head’s- " 

The matron made a dubious sort of gesture, 
but Arthur caught her meaning, and the mystery 
flashed upon him. He was aware of the rumours 
which had arisen, but which had been utterly dis¬ 
sipated on investigation, respecting the business 
connexion between Humpage aud the franduleut 
bankrupt hopse of Dietrich Brothers. The former 
had, indeed, as may bo remembered, while 
ignorant of the doings of this unhappy firm, 
assisted them with certain advances. This cir¬ 
cumstance it was that, preying on the old mer¬ 
chant’s mind, had induced the monomania from 
whioii sueb strange results had come. 

In.cftcot, this teas the solution. Pursued by 
the belief that an attempt would he made to: 
apprehend him, but successfully disgidsing his' 
fear, Humpage had only watched his opportunity 
to escape, when, on the morning of the twelfth 
of March, his purpose was precipitated by an; 
accidental movement in the house, which reached I 
his oar while dressing. The repeated summons' 
at his door alarming him more and more, he, 
with scarcely a moment’s consideration, effected 
his desperate exit from the window. Failing in 
a first attempt to scramble down by the water- 
pipe, and cutting his hand severely in regaining 
the room, he secured a piece of rope used for 
cording luggage, tmd, anting the coil so that 
ho might jhfaw it after him, this time eifeoted a 
safe, and, strange to say, unperceived, descent. 

Singular it is, but no loss true, that his first 
refuge was opposite to his own mansion, in the 
house of Mrs. Aseroft! Confusedas his judgment 
was, the father’s fond heart could not part so 
quickly with its failing. Where he oomplctcd 
his disguise was never deariy known, but at 
dusk, on thethirtoenthof.Mareh, fltere appeared, 
as Mrs. Aseroft bad truly deposed, a stout 
gentleman, of civil demeanour, with light bushy 
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haur, and profuse heard, who engaged her Second- 
floor rooms, £vmt Md ^ack, and quickly toding 
fault, as she further stat^, with the stable 
disturbances at tiie hack, dansed his W to be 
removed to the front room, from whence be 
could wateh his own house, and the proceedings 
of its inmates, at pleasure. , . 

Here he enjoyed a peace, to which (as be 
afterwards stated) he had been for many months 
a stranger. Though still • slave to the fixed 
idea that ho had been somehow associated with 
the Dietrichs in their guilt, he was aware that 
his own affairs were prosperous, and in perfect 
order. Tliose he loved best in the world were 
in affluence, and, save for his loss, in happiness. 
He might still watch over them unseen, and 
there was, in this, a mysterious cunning ploasurci 
not remotely akin to the disturbance of Ms brain, 
that determined Mm to preserve Ms present 
incognito as long as possible—at all events, until 
Ms honest name should be cleared. 

It was with great regret that, under the 
influence of some new alarm, he gave up Ms 
lodgings at Mrs. Asoroft’s, iind retired into a 
smMl hack street in Westminster, laying aside 
his disguise, and simply assuming a false name. 

Scarcely established in the Westminster lodg¬ 
ing, Ms health, hitherto remarkably strong, began 
to decline, and so great a change did a few months 
make in the appearance of the once hale and 
portly merchant, that it was not surprising if, in 
the obscurity of the City coffee-houses to which 
lie resorted, he ran little risk of reooguitiou. 
How Bill Brightsom, otherwise Bob Cauuter, 
discovered his real name and Mstory, is a point 
that gentleman thought proper to conceal, the 
only satisfaction he would vouchsafe (when, at 
a subsequent period, he received a handsome 
reward from Arthur) being couched in the 
single expression: 

“Bless ycr, we knows a deal!” 

Arthur had found the task of reassuring the 
old man as to Ms daughter neither hard nor 
critical; indeed, the greatest difficulty he had 
encountered in Ms treatment of him, was to 
dissuade Mm from an attempt to hasten homo 
while he liad scarcely strength to stir. For 
strange as it may seem, either the shook ho had 
just reciavcd, or the rapid decay of Ms bodily 
powers, or both, had freed his mind from its 
tyrannous delusion under wMch he had done this 
extraordinary and well-known act of effecting Ms 
disappearance and keeping Mmself concealed, 
for the hare act itself has been on record, long 
before now. 

However, that very same evening Arthur Hag- 
gerdom haid the happiness of restoring Basil 
Humpage, a sane and. reasonable., man, to his 
long-deserted home and loving daughter. 

What more remains to tell f It is mortffying 
to reflect .with how little ceremony M^Mtant 
characters can he swept from tho soerio, how 
heroes may be, extinguished in a sentejioe, how 
cociucttes may be .yeformed with a word. 
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!^oe for the nobSity! A'Uptice. to the fol- 
towiiig effect was scat for iasertion to the St. 
James’s High-Elyer, the oooxt aad fashionable 
crgan of that period. 

"death. 

. . “ On the sixteenth instant, near Tyburn, aged 

twenty-fiT6, in oonsepnence of a sudden fall, to 
the great grief of a Wge circle of friends, the 
Lord Viscount Lob, son of the Eight Honour¬ 
able the jEarl of Hawkweed, K.G.T., &c.” 

It is true that the fashionable organ declined 
to publish the above (though drawn up by no 
less an authority than the deceased himself, on 
the day preceding his anticipated demise), and 
it is well it did so, as on that Wry night his 
lordship, who had been some time aiUug, for¬ 
tunately broke a blood-vessel, whereby bis de¬ 
cease was. by medical authority, adjourned for 
tibree weeks. During that interval, a copy of 
the above announcement was submitted to the 
Earl of Hawkweed himself, and acted so strongly 
upon'the well-known sensibility of tliat excellent 
nobleman, riiat his influence was exerted in the 
sick man’s favour, and obtained permission for 
liim to visit the plantations of America. Mercy 
so unexpected, and, lot us add, so unmerited, 
wrought for this unhappy man what the fear of 
death could not. He survived, indeed, but for a 
I few months, but these were mouths of p6uitenoo, 

I and that true sorrow " not to be repented of.’’ 

I Considering that old Mr. Humpage positively 
j refused to part with his friend Arthur, and that, 
though interfering little in domestic affairs, he 
I was regarded, more than ever, as absolute master, 

! Eolly-my-Lamb bad to put up, as best she might, 

! with the society of the young artist, lu order, 
however, to relieve her ,as much as possible, 
j kind Auut Beroeold contrived au attractive little 
studio in a remote comer of the mansion, to 
[ which it was confidently hoped Arthur would 
often retire. And so he did, and also painted 
six more portraits; but as these proved to be all 
studies of the same young person, in different 
I attitudes, and as no strange model visited the 
1 house, it is to be presumed that Miss Serocold’s 
i principal object failed. 

j One evening, as the party (little Mr. Hartshome 

I happened to be present) were sitting together 
; after tea, papa, who seldom spoke, suddenb raised 
i his white head, and taking a hand of each of his 
1 two nearest neighbours, put them softly together, 
i “My children, my good children, make me 
: happy." 

I There was again a day of excitement in Jermyn- 

I street. All ^int James’s appeared to be out 
on that pleasant morning in May that witnessed 
the nuptials of the charming and wealthy heiress 
ojf BasflHump^, Esquire, and Arthur Hagger- 
doru, of Stumpfelgrbolzgrad, Western Transyl¬ 
vania. The St. James’s High-Elyer devoted a 
special paragraph to a description of the 
ceremony, in wjuoh the Very Eeverend .Doctor 
Cozey, Dean of St. James’s, witbouf the slightest 
assistance (as in these degenerate days), first 
united the above parties, and dhbsequeutly, like 


a pleasant postscript to an interesting letter, 
married Miss Mabel 'Sercmold. ta }£r, John' 
Hartshome. Among the blushing rwds nt- 
tendoat on the younger bride, the' Hif^-Myer 
distinguished the SeBora Torre-Diaa, whose ^ 
devoted interest in her lovdy friend, no less than 
hei own incomparable beauty, atferaoted deserved 
attention. The bride’s magnificent necklace of 
pearb and emeralds was a proseutfrom Sir James 
Polhiil, tbe eminent magistrate. The police - 
arrangements, rendered necessary by the im¬ 
mense assemblage, were under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Henry Armour, chief ofllcer. 


PLANT SIGNATUBES. 

“ Though Sin and Sathau have plunged nAn- 
kincl into an Ocean of Infirmities, yet the mercy 
of God, which is over all his workes, mateth 
Grasse to grow upon the Mountaincs, and Herbes 
for the use of men, and have not only stamped 
upon them a distiuot forme, but also given them 
particular Signatures, whereby a man may read, 
even in legible oharaefers, the use of them.” 
Such is the ancient doctnne of Plant Sig^atmres, 
as stated by William Coles in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of his Art of Simpling. Many plants 
still bear the names ^ven to them in accordance 
with this doctrine. Not merely the snperstitions 
and passions, but the pious delusions and migra¬ 
tions, of our forefathers are to be found recorded 
in the popular names of plants. An illustration 
of the doctrine of Signatures occurs in the 
following passage, which has been translated 
from P. Laniemberg’s Apparatus Plantarum: 
“The seed of garlic is black; it obscures the 
eyes with blackness and darkness. This is to be 
understood of healthy eyes. But those which 
are dull through vicious humidity, from these 
garlic drives this viciousness away. The tunic 
of garlic is ruddy; it expels blood. It has a 
hollow stalk, and it helps affections of the wind¬ 
pipe.’’ 

The shape of the corolla has, according to the 
doctrine of Signatures, given to Aristolocbia 
clomatitis the name of birthwort. Tormentilla 
ofliciualis is called bloodroot, the red colour of 
its root having suggested its styptic character. 
Pimpinella soxifraga, Alchemilla arvensis, and 
the genus saxifraga, plants which split rocks by 
growing in their cracks, have been named break¬ 
stones, and as lithontriptie plants administered 
in cases of oaloulus. Bruuella, now spelt Prunella 
vulgaris, is called brownwort, having brownish 
leaves and purple-blue flowers, and being there¬ 
fore supposed to cure a kind of quinsy, called 
in Glerman die branne, and hookbeal, having a 
: corolla somewhat like a bill, and being appUed 
to bill, or hook wounds. Verbasenm thapsus, 
having a leaf resembling a dowlap,,was used to 
cure the pneumonia of bullock^ under the 
appellation of bullo<k’s* lungwort. Burstwort 
(Hernmria glabra) was supposed to be efficacious 
in raptures.' Clary (Salvia sclarea) has been 
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trnisformed iato dettxeye. CfoMS-eie, 
0cnins,Ciu6)ti, «id eye^alves made of it. llid 
heavenly Wtu) of the flower cJ the Gomiander 
speedwell has won lor it the Welsh appellstioo: 
of the Bye of Christ. Sorophulwia endj^ 
nunoulus fiania are loioUi called figwort, having 
been need to care a disease callfid fleas. Qar*lc, 
from the Aagld-SraDn words gar a spear, and 
laee a plant, is, from its acote tapering leaves, 
marked omt as the war plant of the warriors and 
poets of the north. Cumpanulu klifolia has 
an open throat-llkc appearance, on aeroiut of 
which it was believed to care diseases of the 
throat, and called haskwort, being good for bask, 
hnskincss, “harrishnes, or roughnes of the 
throtc.’’ Honewort (Trinia glabcrrina) was 
said to cure tlie hone, a hard swelling in the 
cheek. Honndstongue (Cynoglossum offloinalo), 
named from the shape and softness of its leal, 
“will,” saith William Coles, “tyo the tongues 
of hounds, so that they shall not bark at you, if 
it bo laid under the bottom of your feet, as 
Miraldus writeth.” The leaf of kidneywort 
(Umbilicus pendulinus) is somewhat like a 
kidney: and the thallus of Harehandia pul.i- 
morpha resembling a liver, the plaut is named 
liverwort. Pnlmonaria offloinalis is lungwort, 
its spotted leaves pointing it out as a remedy for 
diseased lungs. Vitruvius saith that “ it the Assc 
bo oppressed with melancholy he cats of this 
Herbc, Asplonium, or mittwastc, luid cases him¬ 
self of tlie swcUii^ of the spleen.” The leaf of (he 
Coterach, a species of Asplenium, has a lobular 
leaf like a milt. Comarum palustre, having 
purple flowers, is purple-wort. Tutsan (Hyperi¬ 
cum androsasmum) was used to slop bleeding, 
because the juioo of its ripe capsule is of a 
claret colour, and most probably comes from the. 
French tout sang, or toute saignee. Prunella 
has a ooroila, the profile of which is like a bill¬ 
hook, and therefore it was called carpentcr’s- 
herb, and supposed to cure the wounds of edge- 
tools. 

The student of the popular names of plants 
can scarcely faE to remark how few of them are, 
descriptive, while be is charmed by the vividly 
desenptivo character of some of them. Abele, a 
name of the poplar, signifies the whitish tree. 
The word star is applied to some plants on 
account of the forms of their Igaves, spines, 
flowers, or fimits. The word star, from siflrus, 
stars in Sanscrit, whence the Bnglish verb to 
steer, is, as Dr. Prior remarks, “ an interesting 
proof tliat our ancestors, whou they settled in 
this country, brought with them the art, of guid¬ 
ing themselves by means of the heavenly bodies, 
as they had protobly done on the groat steppes 
of Asia. They woidd otherwise have adopted a 
Latin name for it.” The star hyacinth (Seilla 
bifoUa), and slarwori (Aster tripnliiun), and star 
of Bcthleh^‘‘(Omithogaluni), have stellate 
flowers; and atarfruil (Actinocarpns damaso- 
nium) has star-like 'seed pods. Starthistle 
(Oentaurea solatilialis) has star-like spines, and 
the leaves of the star of the earth (Plautago 


ooroBopns) spread on the ground Star fashion. 

The guelder rose (Vib«*it«n,opijlus) is, &om 
its round balls of while StrWeri called tlie snow¬ 
ball tfoe. Velvet leaf (LavuteSn arborea) and i 
velvet dock (Verhasoum thapsus) have soft 
leaves j and velvet flower (Amarantiius oaudatna) > 
has crimson velvety tassels, ^mnncnlus, or 
little frog, is the name given to the plant vul¬ 
garly cidlcd buttercup, because some of the 
species of it grow in marshes where ftogs 
abound; it is etdled crowfoot, because the leaf 
resembles the foot of n oiw: and buttercup 
Dr, Prior deems a popular corruption of the 
name gold cop, or bouton d’or. Hence the 
name king dup, eob or knob, from the resem¬ 
blance of the unexptmded flower-bud, and of its ; 
double variety, to a stud of gold such as kings ' 
wore. I 

The most successful of Dr. Prior's elucidations i 
of the names of British plants is, perhaps, his 
explanation of the torm henbane. The learned i 
name is Hjoseyamus niger, or black hog’s bean. | 
Tins plant is, in old vocabularies, called Sym- ( 
piinniaea, as having a symphouia, or ring of bells. 

In moditaval pictures of King David, the sym- i 
phonia may ho seen represented, consisting rf a | 
number of hells hung upon a curved staff above , 
each other, and to he struck by a hammer. These 
bells were called yevering bells, or in Scotch 
yethering or beating bells. Tlie Anglo-Saxon j 
translation of Symplioniaca ishcngeboUc, hanging ' 
bell. Henbell of course became henbane when ^ 
the original meaning of this very descriptive li 
name was forgotten, and the importanoe of 'I 
naming the poisonous qualities of the plaut was i 
strongly felt. The name hiugobelle is very 1 
characteristic of the plant. The popular name, I 
the moon daisy, is far superior to the leamod I 
name, the white gold flower (Chrysanthemum 
leiicanihomum). Iris pseudaoonis, havingasword- 
siiaped leaf and a banner-like flower, is well 
called sword-flag. Polygonum hydropiper, having 
red angular joints, is called red knees; and P. 
Bistorta is, from its red stalks, named red legs. 
Tremella nostoc, the green gelatinous slime often 
found among grass in summer, is called witch’s 
butter and fallen stars, on aooouut of its myste¬ 
rious aud sudden appearance, as the growth of a 
night ^ grass-plats and gravel-walks. 

The symphonia is not the only ancient iustm- 
ment recalled to notice by the popular names of 
plants. Centaurea nigra is, on account of its 
knobbed involucre,called ironhead and loggerhead. 
Most folks have hcmid talk of " coming to logger¬ 
heads,” but few iicrsons know that a ioggdrhead' 
was a weapon with an iron head fastened to a 
stick or long handle, the ancestor of the life- 
preserver, with which our for&thers settled 
their quarrels, and which we have desmed it 
safer to use metaphorioally than praotioaUy. 
Typha latifolia is called reed-mace, being the 
r^-likc plaut seen in the hand of Jesus, as a 
mace or seeptre, in the famfliat statues aud Ecoe 
Homo pictuies. The ark of the testimony is 
called a wyei; dr, as by |Sir Jolm MandeviUe, a 
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whutchi. Tkeae hutches were made of elm or 
hazel-wood, and hence the names wj'ch elm, or 
wych hazel (Ulmus montana). The use of,these 
wyches appears in some lines in an old manu¬ 
script: 

^ . His hall rofe was hiU of baron Hytobes, 

* The chambre charge^ was wUh wyches 
Full of eggs, baiter, and chess. 

Coffins, even, were called wyohes. Capsella bursa 
pastoris has several names, such as piokpurse, 
olappedepouoh, and poor man’s parmaoeity. 
It is callect piokpurse because its capsides are 
like little purses, and for the same ppcnliarity 
it got the strange name of dapprdcpouoh. In 
the middle ages lepers w'ere allowed to stand 
begging at the wayside with a boll and a clap)>er, 

' > or rattle-pouch. Fallerslebeu, as quoted by Dr. 

I Prior, says of them, "Separated from all the 
' woild, without house or home, ihe lepers were 
obliged to dwell in a solitary wrelehed hut by 
the roadside; iheir clothing so scant} that they 
often had notliing to wear but a hat and a cloak 
and a begging wallet. They would call the 
I attention of the passers-by with a hell, or a 
clapper, and receive their alms in a onp or a 
basin at the end of a long pole. The bell was 
usually of lirass. 'The clapper is described as an 
instrument made of two or three boards, by 
rattling which they excited people to relieve 
them.” As the plant hangs out pouches by the 
roadside, it came to bo called ralUepouch, or 
chippedepouoh. There is still broader humour 
iu the name poor man’s parmaeott}. fVhide’s 
sperm, sperma ceti, is a celcbratcil remedy for 
biuiscs, but the sovcrcigucst remedy for the 
bruises of a poor man is a little parse, the jiamia 
cel ty of a liberal donat ion. 

A considerable number of English popular 
names of plants arc mere translations and cor- 
niptions of Greek and Latin names. Aron be¬ 
comes, by this process, arum, or Aaron; ukakia, 
acacia; akoniton (without a struggle), aconite; 
aspUodclos, affadyl or daffodil; agremone, agre-1 
mouy: alba spina, alhespyiio, or white thorn; and 
alyssum, Alison. Some of these coirnptioiis or 
translations arc absurdly curious. Erom some 
blunder or other the name of a phmt cidlcd by 
Dioseoridcs bolosteon, wholebouc, has been 
applied to a very tender plant; Bot-tlicriaeque 
(Sedum acre) has become Duttery Jiick; Ver 
vincula, bound about, done into English, is peri¬ 
winkle (Vmca major and minor); Bipeiuiclla is 
pimpernel; Asparagus is sparrow grass; Elos 
stoeebados is stickadove; Cinquefoil is siuktield; 
Soueeio is Simaon; My^illus is whortleberry; 
aud Bkmalva is wymote. 

The periodical phenomena of plants have sug¬ 
gested the popula’ names of some of them. Thus 
Trogopogonpratonsis is called sleep at noon, and I 
go to bed at noon; and AnagaUis arvensis is poor i 
man's weather glass, from its closing its flowers 
before rain. The sudden growth in the night of 
Tremellanostoo has caused it to be namoii notonly 
Sailon stais and witch’s butter, but will-o’-the- 
wisp. Cardamine pratensis, besides being called 



lady’s smock, fro* resemhlauoc, is called spinks 
or bog-spinfcs, because it blossoms «t Pinkster 
; or Pentecost. Anthoxanthnm odoratum is called 
vernal or spring grass, because it flowers at ihe ' 
germinating, spriiiging, or sprouting time. Sun 
spurge (Euphorbia holiosoopia) turns its flowers ' 
to the sun, which the sunflower does not. Sun 
dew (Drosera) probably means “ cver-dewy.” 
Gentiana pneumonauthe, from tho shape of its 
flowers and their season of opening, is called ,, 
autumn bells. A plant does not distinguish itself 
by flowering at midsummer; but the phmt s which 
grow, flower, or fruit, in mid-winter, arc sure of 
notice, hence winter green (Pyrola), winter weed 
(Veronioa hcdcrifolia), winter aconite (Brauthis 
hyemalis), winter cress 0).arbaroa prmonx), and 
winter cherry CPby sails alkckengi). Sedum toc- 
torum is ayegrceii; Hcllcborns niger, having a 
rose-like flower, and blossoming iu winter, is 
called (he Cliristnias rose. 

Manyplants have been named after their uses. 
Balsamitis vulgaris being much a.sed in flavour- < 
mg ale with an aroiunlic bitter taste, is eidled 
oostmary and alecosi ; costos being the Greek 
name of an unknown aromatic iilant. Gleclioma 
hederacca is called alehooi and gill, gill ereep- 
l)y-tlu-groiind,_ the ground ivy. IToie is the 
Dutch aud Qeiiimn wind for yeast, and this plant 
was much used in forinenting beer. Cerfaiu 
plants, on account of their esculent mid inedi- j 
ciiial qualities, were called all-good. The amhrose i 
of the older botanists seems to have been, ac- 
oordiug to Dr. Prior, Chcuopodium botiys. The 
Siuiscrit aniTita, the Greek ambrosia, aud tlio 
Hebrew cliayim, or t reo of hfe, all have refereuee^ 
to the idea of an iumiortalishig fruit, the wine 
from tho jiiieo of which the Assyrian kings are 
represented quaffing by their sculptors. Apple 
mcaus tlie juice, or water fruit. The ash is 
supposed to have derived its name from-the 
word axe, this wood havmg been preferred for 
spear and axe-handles. In Anglo-Saxon, here 
stands both for barleycorn and the liquor made 
of it. Barren wort was supposed to bo posse,ssed 
of sterilising iiowers. Oalamiulha Acinos, having 
a smell fit for a king’s house, was called basil 
thyme. Bearbcrry aud bcargarlie, are favourite 
food for bcais. Beech is the wood upon which 
the Sanscrit boko or bokOs, letters, writings, or 
books, wore carved or engraved. Belladonna was 
used by tbe Italian ladies as a beauUlier. Birch, 
or birk, is tlie tree of riud or bark of which 
boats, baniuos, or barges were built, as they stiU 
arc in the present day in the far north. Box is 
tho wood of wliich tumens made boxes or pyxes. 

The daisy being supposed to be good for bruises, 
is called bruisewort. Burdock is the leaf into 
which butter, iu Frimch beurre, was wmppod. 
Burnct-bloodwort has a power of stauclung 
blood. Butchers’ broom was foade into the 
besoms with which they swcft their blocks, 
according to some authorities; but Dr. Prior say s 
because it was used as iirickmouse, Italian pon- 
gitopo, to keep mice aud bats from meat. 
Skewers being made of Jiliamnus franguk, it i 
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j was calW butdiels’^prickwood. Myrioa gale, 
1 yielding fijaa its froits a wax of whicli candles 
are made, is called candleberry. Juumis acatns, 
the pitb wbicK is lucd for rusUights, is named 
candlenuh. Cliilding cudweed and cbilding 
pink, are parturient plants. Clown’s all-iioal 
(Slaebys palustris) cares wounds: and clown’s 
lungwort (Lathriea sqiiamaria) is used in pul- 
monaiy diseases. Knit-back (Symphytum offi¬ 
cinale), from the Latin confirma oomfrey, is sup- 
■ posed to he strengthening. Of cord-grass (Spar- 
tina striota) ropes arc made. Corn-hone-wort 
cures the hone, or boil in the cheek. Tussilngo 
farfara is called coughwort. Salicoruia her- 
bacea is called crabgrass, because it is said the 
crabs oat It. Cress (Lepidium) is a word wbioli 
Mr. Wedgewood derives from the Prenoh, 
onsscr, to grind the teeth, the name coming 
from the crunching sound in eating them. 
Triticum oaninum is called dog-grass, being the 
grass eaten by dogs. Duckweed (Lemna minor) 
^ is eaten by duclm. Atropa- belladonna, being 
administered as a sleeping draught, is called 
trance, or dwale berry, (denista tinctoria is 
called dyer’s green, being the herb which tinges 
green, the celebrated Lincoln gieon of the Kobiii 
Hood ballads. Beseda luleola, used to dye 
woollen stuffs yellow, was called dyers’ rocket. 
Eaithhut (Bunium flexuosum) is an esculent 
tuber. Elder means kindlcr, being used to blow 
up a ib'e. Bringo was said by the herbalists to 
be a specific againsi eryngiou, or hickup. The 
bitter sweet bmng used in curing whitlows, or 
felons, is called felonwort. Eeverfew is supposed 
to be a febrefugc. Eir, the most inflammable of 
■ woods, is the fire-tree. Sapouaria officinalis, 
taking the stains out of cloth, is called fullers’ 
herb. Lyoopus Europtous is called gipsy-wort, 
“ because,” says Lyte, “ the vogues and runa¬ 
gates which call themselves Egyptians do colour 
themselves black with this herbe.” Grass, from 
the Sanscrit gras, to devoui-, means the herb 
which yields the grain, and which is eaten. 
Veronica officimde, having the repute of curing 
a king of grind or leprosy, is called grouudheale. 
Carex panioulata, a large sedge, having been 
used in matting footstools, the plant has been 
called hassocks. The hazel staff was the symbol 
of the authority of the master who “ holds in 
baud a hazel staff,” and the hazel rod of the 
diviner’s mystery; hces being Anglo-Saxon for a 
behest, and the verb ha;lsiau, si^ufying to fore- 
tel. As the word fir with fire, heath seems to 
he related to heat. Every Highlander knows 
the warmth of the heather. Honeysuckle is a 
name now given in books to the Lonicera, but 
Culpeper, Parkinson, and other herbalists, tbe 
inhabitants of the western counties of England, 
and Scottish children, apply it to the meadow 
clover, from the flowers of which children suck 
sweetness likj honey. However dissimilar the 
trees may he. Dr. Prior is of opinion that ivy 
and yew were, in .reality, origin^y one word. 
Eucus uodosus, or kuemtang, is called kelpware, 
from its supplying kelp. Lavender (Lavandula 
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spica) is a name derived from lavare, to wash, |! 
the ptat being used to soeiit newly-washed linen. 1 1 
The lime, lindiit, or lime4ree, derives its name 1 
from the inner bark, or hast, being used for 
cordage; lyne is the name nsed in the Eohin 
Hood bffilads, where it rhymes with tlihic t i 

Now tell ms thy namo, good fdlow; said hd. 

Under the leaves of lyne. 

Ling comes from the Anglo-Saxon lig, fire or 
fuel. Viburnum lautana, whose branches tie 
bundles, is called lithytree. Madder, a rod dye 
plant (Buhra linotorum), is a word of a singular 
derivation. Mad is the old word for a worm. 
The red <Jye formerly called vermilion was 
obtained from an insect said to bo a worm, or in 
E’rcnoh, aver, henoo as a red dye was called ver¬ 
milion in English, a plant yielding a red dye 
was called after the old word fora worm, madder. i 
The maple is called the maser-free, from masers ! 
or bowls being made of it. Meadow sweet j 
(Spiraja nlmaiia) ought to bo o’iillcd meadwort, or | 
meadflower, the flowers mixed with the wine of i 
honey giving it the flavour of the Greek wines. | 
Milk vetch (Astragalus), it was believed, in- I 
creased the milk of the cows which fed ou it. , 
Thalaspi arvense was called Mitlu-adate mustard, 
this plant having been an ingredient in the 
Iheriaca, or treacle, invented by Mithradalcs, 
King of Pontus, as an antidote to all poisons. 
Vipers, and venomous reptiles, forming part of 
the seventy-two in,gredicnts composing it, talcs 
wore popular in the middle ages of sorcerers 
eating poisons. More is an old name for an j 
eatable root such as a parsnip, carrot, or skinet. , 
Mushroom (Agaricus), in Ercnch mouoheron, or i 
mousserou, means fly poison, Agaricus mnscavius 1 
having becu used to destiny flics. By one of : 
those changes not uncommon iu the history of j 
words, the name of a poisonous species has come I 
to mean all this group of plants, .and the whole- j 
some kinds exclusivdy. Mustai'd comes from ! 
the Spanish mastueiwo, a nose-twister, from the 
sneezing and w'ry faces it causes. Whitlow 
grass being supposed to cure agnail, was called 
iiailgrass. Nettle and needle are the same word, 
the plant supplying the thread, and one of the 
products being a net. Down to the seventeenth 
century, nettle thread was used in Scotland, and 
still later in Ericsland, until it was superseded 
by flax and hemp. Nightshade, from the Anglo- 
Saxon nihtscada, means a soother or anodyne. 
Oak egg, aye and eye, are one word, funda¬ 
mentally. The acorn is the egg of the oak, theic 
is a rosemhkinee between an eye and an egg; an 
cyeland stands iu the sea like an eye, and an egg, 
having neither beginning nor ending, is the 
symbd of aye. Oat is the graiji eaten. Osier 
grows where water oozes. Setterwort, or oxlieel 
(HeUeborus foetidus), is used by farmers in making 
setons in the dewlap of cattle. Pea or pease is 
the thing brayed in a mortar, in Greek, pisoii. 
Peach or posh is the Persian apple, Tussil^ 
petasitis, “a sovereign mediciue against the 
plague and p‘est|leiit fever,” is called pestilence 
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weed. The pine-tree iis the fat or resinous tree 
from the Sanscrit word pina, fat. Syringo is 
called the pipe-tr^ its staks being used as pipe- 
sticks. Lolium perenne being supposed to be 
intoxicating, is called ray grass, fim the French 
imio, drunken. Gryphora, an eatable lichen, on 
which Sir John Franklin and his companions 
subsisted in Arctic America, is called rocktripe. 
Eowan or roan-tree, means the charmed tree of 
which the Septeh couplet says, “Koan-tree and 
red thread Hand the witches a’ in dread.” 
Sainfoin is wholesome hay. Sauccalone is sauce- 
garlic. Service tree yielded a fruit of which 
eervisia, a kind of beer, was made. Bquisetum 
hyemale was called pewterwort, fr^ its being 
used to clean pewter; and shavegrass, because 
the fletebers and combmakers polished their work 
with it. Vcrbascum thapsus is called hig taper 
and torch, because the stalks were dipped in suet 
to bum at funerals. Wheat is white-eating or 
grain. Carplnus betulus, hombeaui, is called 
the yoke elm, yokes being made of it. The 
word “ yoke,” says Dr. Frier, to whom the 
reader is indebted for everything valuable or 
interesting which I have submitted lo him on 
the popular names of British plants, “has been 
brought hither by our ancestors in their migra¬ 
tions from Central Asia, where it has always 
borne the same name, meaning, comiexion, or 
coupling, . . . Other nations of common descent 
with us have a similar name for this useful 
implement, derived from the Sanscrit jug, bind, 
and showing the spread of civilisation from the 
same centre, and the early and continued posses¬ 
sion of the animal that, next lo the dog, has been 
the most constant companion of civilised man in 
all his migrations, the ox and the use of it in 
pairs or couples.” 


MONSIEUR. CASSECRUCHE’S 
INSPIRATION. 

MOHSIEDB iEUBAS Eglaktihe Casseoegche, 
I Au-quatribmc, No. 2S Bolshoi Moskoi, St. 
I Petersburg, was at the end of his Latin—or, 
to use a thoroughly English idiom, he had not 
a penny to bless himself with. 

The gentleman in question was the solitary 
member left, of a company of French actors 
that had come to Russia in 1810. The rest 
had returned to France, leaving their gay 
. companion like a piece of light drift that has 
washed up beyond reach of the return tide; 
' like a butterfly that has ventured out too late 
in the autumn, and got nipped with the frost. 

M. Oassecruche had tried to draw,, teeth, but 
had failed to earn enough to keep his own grinders 
going. He had tried to teach drawing, but his 
advertisements bad drawn no one; he had ven¬ 
tured at sccne-paintiim. and the manager had 
kicked him out of the tti^eatre. He had speculated 
on the turf, but betting with no capital leads to 
inadequate results. He had taugiit Itah'an, but 
as he knew no Russian, and could qot pronounce 
Italian, his pupils made sojroely sufficient 


progress. He went on the Moscow stage, and 
the theatre instantly closed, as if in sheer spite. 
He had thought the Russians rich fools> and 
easily cheated, but be had found them sharp 
rogues, neglectful of all true talent. So, now, 
in his vexation ho wished to go back to France, 
as his creditors grew daily more pressing, and 
the horrible Russian winter was rapidly set¬ 
ting in. 

It was the thirtieth day of October, and the 
city of St. Peter was entirely intent on check¬ 
mating the coming winter. Here were men 
everywhere putting up double window-sashes, 
filling up the intermediate spaoes with salt or 
sand, and pasting paper over every chink. Doors 
were being hammered into place; the great 
white porcelain stoves, reaching from ceiling to 
floor, were being scraped out and overhauled, 
and their flues and pipes calked and soldered for 
the winter campaign. It was quite alarming to 
a needy thin-clad stranger, to see the mountains 
of white-barked birch-logs being piled up in the 
court-yards, or being tossed out of the enormous 
wood barges on the Neva. In the suburbs, the 
servants were drawing out the sledges, examin¬ 
ing their steel runners, and gossiping about the 
fun of the snow time. The great iron fireplaces 
for the coachmen outside the Winter Palace 
and the Opera House now assumed a look of 
terrible significancy. People wore talking of the 
bridges being soon removea. All the tailors in St. 
Petersburg were busily preparing and altering 
fur coats for officers and civilians. There was 
a hard time coming, and M. Casseeruohe knew it. 

But how to get away from thirty-two hungry 
creditors, and a suspicious government watching 
him, and only three sous in his pocket, was 
the difficulty. Thirteen Napoleons to Paris, 
through Poland and Prussia. Half as much by 
Yorkshire steamer to perfidious Albion. “ Hein!” 

One miserable October day M. Casseerualie 
sat in his dreary apartment and pondered over Ids 
difficulties. It was a doleful wet day. A wind 
from Siberia had blown over the marshes, and 
given an acidity to the tain that drenched the 
streets, and frothed down from every, spout. 
M. Gassecruche sat at his table, drew on the 
back of a letter countless ballet-dancers, and 
finished off with a gigantic head of the Emperor 
Nicholas. M. Casseoruchc arose and lighted a 
cigarette; the smoke curled up in sharp cut blue 
circles; it was inoense offered to Ids Good 
Genius. 

“ Ha! ma belle France, how I grieve for 
thee; how I regard thee, a poor exile from tby 
paradise 1” exclaimed M. Casseoruobe, rhapsodis¬ 
ing aloud. “ Ma foi, how 1 am hungry. Pou! 
pon! there goes a’champagne cork at the exe¬ 
crable next door. Ha! now I smell the stow. 
Gracious Heavens' wliat torment to smell a 
stew which is not by oneself to be eaten. O, 
what veritable agony for the poor exile from 
b^utiful France I But stop, i rmse my gun. 
I &o. I bring down an idea—affnagnifioeul 
majestic idea. My goodigenius has returned to 
me—to me, rising from the vapour of a stew. 
M. Casseeruohe, I congratulate you. Courage, 
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couinK wy friend. Yon shall still return to la 
belle JVanoe. There is bat one step^, &om 
misery to hope. Good an^ of Hope, permit 
me now to take iliat step!” 

A ohaneehad come over M. Cassecruolie. _Se 
sang, he danced,, fiiudty Ire washed his face in a 
tnmbler, adjasM his hair in the glass d his 
sniif-boa, mshed his ooat, blackened his too 
obvions toes with ink so that they might look 
like part of his boots, lighted another cigarette, 
drew a sketch of a ballet-dancer, and then pro¬ 
ceeded down stairs to the siiop of M. Brismioy, 
military tailor, and bis landlord, on the first floor. 

Humming an air from the last opera, M. 
Cassecmohe knocked boldly at the door. 

; The door opened, and M. Louis Brisenoy 
presented himself without his ooat or waistcoat, 
lu slippers, and with banks of red thread strung 
round his neck. In one hand be hold a heavy 
pressing-iron, in the other a pair of scarlet 
trousers. M. Casseoruohe, in spite of severely 
burning himself with the flat-iron, shook his 
landlord by both hands. 

“Congratulate me, congratulate me, my 
friend,” he said; “fortune smiles npon me. I 
am appointed Professor of French at the Uni¬ 
versity of Klarkoff; hundreds of roubles a 
year.” 

“ Glad of it,” said Brisenoy, “ for 1 was just 
oomi^ np to ask for my three mouths’ rent.” 

“ Ihree months! Six months’ rent would not 
be sufficient to repay you for your unwearied 
kindness, and the eonfidence you have ever 
placed in me. Come, my dear Mend, at once, 
and dine with me at the great restaurant in the 
Nevsky.” 

“ But your clothes?” suggested Brisenoy. 

“ True,” sighed Cassecruohe, looking down 
at his ooat; “and the rest of my wardrobe 

•‘No better. Well, we are all pinched one 
way or the other. I can lend you a suit of 
clothes for one night. Do you prefer evening 
dress, or military f” 

“1 could not wear anything but evening 
dress,” replied M. Cassecrnche, with injured 
dignity. “JRemember, I am a professor now,' 
and a government servant.” 

“ True, Eh, bien! We shall have a pleasant 
evenii|t. What do you say to the opera after- 

“By all means. I adore the opera,” replied 
the tailor’s agreeable friend. 

M. Cassecmohe, arrayed in bran new close- 
fitting black, with white neckcloth and a cloak 
with a sable collar two feet deep, looked a 
veritable Amphitiyon as he jstepped forth with 
M. Brisenc^ from a drosty at the door of (he 
great restaurant in the Nevsky Jrospekt, with 
the grand air of a general about to eommenoe a 
eampaien. 

M, Cassecrnche, in bis plated spectacles, was 
not merely gr^; he was tremenoous; he took 
off his hat a^ hung it on a peg with the air of 
a prince. "With the dignified endurance of a 
monarch he resigned himself to the bowing 
waiteWi who ran to remove his heavy furred 


cloak. M. Brisenoy was a mere bourgeois shadow 
beside this great type of o&e. 

The groi^ of officers round the various tables 
looked up for a moment with a certi^ knowing 
look, as much as to say, " Here comes a cele¬ 
brated foreign professor, who is goii^ to dine 
with.M. Brisenoy, the far^kmable mditary tailor 
of the Bolshoi Modtoi.’? 

M. Cassecruebe called for the carte. He 
ran it down with a haughty and supercilious air— 
an air half epicurean, half contemptuous. He 
seemed to imply, “Gracious Heaven, here is 
another day’s dinner, and so horribly like the 
last! Half my annual salary to any one who 
will discover^ me a new dish. I am weary of 
the luxuries of the Einppror Alexander’s time.” 

“What shall we bc^ with?” said the gene¬ 
rous host, tossing the carte almost contemp¬ 
tuously to M. Brisenoy. 

"Oh, shtshee” ([cabhago soup), “they make 
it well here,” replied the guest timidly, for he 
was dazzled by the magui^uce of bis tenant’s 
new manner. 

(Now, a true Knssian cannot dine without 
cabbage soup; there is indeed a proverb that 
the three deities of Kussiaare “Tshin.Tshai, and 
Shtshee”—official rank, tea, and cabbage soup.) 

“ It is poor stuff,” said the professor, “ but 
I suppose we must begin with it.” 

There is but one way of beginning a Russian 
dinner: You begin by eating a small section of 
pickled fish, and drinking a gilt egg-cup full of 
raw spirits. 

M. Cassecruebe ate a whole sardine, but with 
strong protest—the waiter watched him with 
awe ana respect because he grumbled, made 
faces, and complained. But when it came to 
the spirits, be drew back like a pointer when it 
comes upon a covey of partridges. He sipped, 
he sniffed to show his hatred, contempt, and 
disgust. 

“ Is this what you call Maraschino ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The Maraschino of Zara?” 

“Of Sarah?” 

“Of Zara, blockhead.” 

“ No, sir, it is not.” 

" Not of Zara! How dare you then bring a 
French ^ntlemau any Maraschmo, ass, fool, but 
that of Zara f Take the trash away.” 

M. Cassecruohe uttered these complaints in a 
loud and angry voice. The major looked round, 
ttie two colonels smiled, tlie ensigns applauded 
audibly. 

“ This is some great inostranez” (foreigner), 
thought the waiter. “ He is not aeoustomed to 
our rough Russian ways. They do tiliags dif¬ 
ferently on the other side.” 

The soup came—cabbages, barley-meal, beans, 
butter, salt, mutton, and cream, cEmstitute wh^t 
is called by the Russians shtshee. 

M. Cassecrnche dipped in his spoon, and lifted 
out a great yellow heap of macerated cabbages. 
There was a fatal streak of green on the outside 
leaf. He splashed it down with abhorrence. 

"Away with it! Away with it, ape, fool. 
Keep such stuff fiar your poor merchants. Order 
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They leaped upon him, and squeezed from him 
many curses, some tears, hundreds of groans, 
and thirty roubles. 

Next day, M. Jlneas Iglantiw Cassec^cbe, 
sober but , not pemtekt, isas'oouafottably acting 
in a urarm first-class railway carriage, on bis way 
to the Prussian frontier, banished for ever fitom 
l^ssia as a dangerous alien, an outrageons 
republican, a subversive democratic emprot’s 
nose-breaking socialist, not to be disonarged' 
until safely carted out and turned toose in the 
wilds of Paris. So M. Oassectuche journeyed 
rejoicing at his ruse de guerre and his timely 
escape from herds of enraged and hungry cre¬ 
ators; wjoieing at his gratuitous dinner, at 
his vexations landlord’s discomfiture, at his 
cheap and luxurious journey from St. Petersburg 
to Paris. 


UST IT PASS! 

“ Let former grudges pass.” 

SltAKBSFKABE. 

Bn not swift to take offence; 

Let it pass! 

Anger is a foe to sense; 

I Let it pass! 

I * Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
I 'Which will disappear ere long; 

i Eather sing this cheery song— 

Let it pass! 

Let it pass! 

'■ Strife corrodes the purest mind; 

Let it pass! 

As the unregarded wind, 

Let it pass! 

Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve; 

' Tis the noUe who forgive. 

Let it pass! 

. I-etitpass! 

Eche not an angry word; 

Let it pass! 

Think how often you have erred; 

Let 4 pass! 

Since our joys must pass away, 

Like the dewdropa on the spray, 

. 'Wherefore shonld our sorrows stay ? 

Let them pass! 
Let them pass! 

If for good you’ve taken ill; 

Let it pass! 

Oh! be kind and gentle still; 

Let it pass! 

Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let ua not resent, but matt, 

And our triumph shall be great: 

Let It pass! 

Let it pass! 

BWfyour anger to depart, 

, _ t Let it pass! 

Lay these Homely words to heart, 

“Let it pass!” 


Follow'not the giddy throng; ; 

Better to be wronged than wrong; 

Therefore sing (be tiieery song— 

Let It 
LetitpassI 

INPIAN RAILWAIS. 

IS TWO TAETS. 

Paet I. 

Wheh one happens to raove a true prophet, 
it is as well to mention the fact. ’Writing iu 
1860 upon “The Eoad in India,’’* I said 
that for traffic purposes it would soon become 
a thing of i^e past. The rail having at that 
time made bat small progress, and most of the 
projects which have since become practicabili¬ 
ties having then no existence, the assertion 'U'as 
not founded upon formal data. But the success 
of the first experiment was such as to justify 
the anticipation that the system would be gene¬ 
rally adopted. For though in its infancy, the 
rail was evidently vigorous and flourishing. It 
was a Herculean infancy, in fact, against which 
the serpents of prejudice and timidity had no 
chance. Hircclly it u as strong enough to 
strangle them out of the way, it began to de¬ 
velop in a marvellous manner; and behold, at 
the beginning of 180i, my prophecy weU-nigb 
accomplished. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, we might have 
made railways all over India as easily as now. 
But only reformers ventured to propose such 
things in those days; and reformers in India— 
as elsewhere, indeed, for that matter—were 
considered flrcbraiids, and were sometimes 
made martyrs of. It was not every man who 
was prepared for the exciting career thus 
offered; so the majority of our compatriots 
in India preferred to go quietly with the 
stream, and forbore to disturb waters which, the 
quieter they were kept, yielded the larger fish. 

The official “ M ap of India, showing the Linos 
of Kailway in the year 1863,” displays at a 
glance the thorough nature of the new system 
now in progress. From every great port in t he 
empire there is a line of railway in actud ope¬ 
ration, and rapidly effecting a communication 
with every important jioiut inland. But, before 
tracing the course of the several lines now in 
operation, or in process of construotion, jthe 
reader, who docs not happen to be a man about 
Asia, may possibly desire to know what an 
Indian railway is hie. 

It is of no use disguising the fact. An In¬ 
dian railway is not exactly the sort of thing you 
woiUd expect, after working up your im^ma- 
tion from much reading of tiie AraWau Nights. 
Indeed, anything that the Stephensons could do 
in the way of locomotion would 'be tame aftqj' 
Prince Hussein’s carpet; and being necessarily 
confined to terra firma, a steam-engine even in 
India could not be expected to do ai^thing in 
the style of the Enohnuted Horse. StUl it is 
surrounded by many peculiarities worth noting, 

j * See Honsehtid IVorde, voL xil., page 617. 
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and more, perhaps, than its habitual patrons 
amoi^ our compatriots are generally aware. 
Bor familiarity certainly breeds carelessness, if 
not contcn^. From force of habit men get 
■wretchedly localised in strange lands, and Ibok 
, upon novelty as a thing of routine, and beauty 
as. a matter of course. Still, it must be con¬ 
fessed that the great objeert in making an 
Indian railway seems to be to make it as 
much like an English one as possible. The 
stations, to be sure, exhibit more architectural 
variety than those at home. Sometimes you 
I see a pure Indian bungalow, thatoh and all; 
at others, you light upon a refresliing imitation 
of a Swiss cottage, with palm and plantain 
trees in pleasing incongruity. Nhw and then 
an Elizabethan erection meets the eye, and tlie 
British bam is not without its representatives. 
But this, like the native bungalow, is generally 

I ’ a tcmporaiy arrangement ; the majority of the 
j j stations being of the Swiss cottage description, 

I I at least on those lines which liave come under 
i' my observation. I refer more particularly to 
I i the East Indian Bailway, which commences in 
j Calcutta, and of this, a very short trip upon 
j I paper will give a general idea. 

!: You cannot start from Calcutta direct, that 

i j is to say, by the railway. The Hooghley has 
|; nevet yet found an engineer bold enough to 

I j bridge it, or perhaps I should sav, clever euough 

I I to persuade those who would have to pay for 
jl it, that he can perform the work. For the 

i stream is not only very broad at Calcutta, but 
! I strong, and what is worse, uncertain. So there 
: j is nothing for it but to cross by the ferry-boat, 

! which in justice it must be said, is as much like 
I a bridge as a fcny-boal cau ever hope to be, as 
: i cgai-us length, and is, moreover, propelled by 

1 i steam. On the other side, you find the railway 
I; terminus—a building of some architectural pre- 
, I tousious—close at hand, as if it had been wait¬ 
ing for you, and close to that the railway hotel, 

I; which 1 am told is now very large and very 
I good—it was very small and very bad when I 
I i knew it. 

I i Bailways will be like one another wherever 

I they are laid down. There is no helping it. 

I! So will locofiiotives. The names of the latter 
'' in the vicinity of the platform—one of them 
: i waiting for the train which is to take ns up, 

II and others steaming away in the approved 
;; manner, as if to get rid of their superfluous 
i I energies—suggest the East only in their names. 
!| One is probably called “Punjab,” a second 
]: “ Ganges,” a third, perhaps, “ Dalhousie.” Tlie 

I carriages are much the same in outward 
I appearance to those sepn any day at Euston- 
' square or Paddington; buf when inside you 
, cannot fail to notice that there is a great deal 
I of open-work* near the roofs, inteuded for 
ventilation, and. by no means too much to 
1 answer the purpose. They ai'o divided into 
I first, second, and third class, as in England, and 
] lately I believe a fourth class has been added, 

I to suit the “ lower still” of the lowest 'depths 
I of native sotSety. For, oontrarj to general 
I expectation and particular profthecy, the natives 


are the great jfatrons of the rail They 
would never use the railway, said soean' old 
Indians. It would destroy their oatte to 
mix, and caste-ifioation would be of (murse 
impossible. The event proved what most 
residents in India have found' from experience, > 
that oonvenienee and economy are more power¬ 
ful than caste in the long run. Certain it is 
that the railway is found curionsly consonant 
with both the Imbits and the exchequer of 
tlie Hindoos, and that caste takes its chance. 

The native is proverbially patient, or it may be 
merely disinclined to excraon; and he liates 
paying a pice more than he is obliged to pay. 

The railway to Mm affords a maximum of 
comfort, and a minimum of cheapness—he is 
its devoted patron. With his bundle, Ms brass 
drinking-vessel, and, maybe, his iahtee, or 
wooden staff, he will go all over the world— 
that is to say his world—and the only anxiety 
that seems to attend liim in his new mode of 
travel is to be in time. Accordin^y he alwOTs 
arrives at the station long before the period for 
starting, and—I here allude to Mni in his 
collective capacity—forms an immense crowd 
waiting to be let in. The doors opened, the 
rush is tremendous, and has to be repressed by 
main force, at tbo hands of the Enro^an police 
and officials. An amount of punching and 
driving which in England would lead to scores 
of actions for assault and battery, and legions 
of letters to the Times, is absolutely neces¬ 
sary before the dense mass can be brought 
up to the pay place. Here they all howl 
at once, holding their proffered pice above I 
tbeir heads while they push for precedence. | 
Those nearest to tlie money-taker evince a ■ 1 
disposition to bargain in reference to the fare, ; 
for no Hindoo seems to understand that a price j 
may be fixed, and admit of no abatement. A j 
little more official action here becomes neecssaj-y; 1 

and, one by one, the members of the mob are { 
made to deposit their mites and receive their j 
tickets, after which they are pushed, punched, or i 
propelled, towards the train. Then comes another i 
rush for places. The third and fourth class oar- ; 
riages are soon filled, in the European sense of ' 
the term, but the occupation of the vehicles has i 
only just begun. Nobody knows what a port- I 
manleau will- hold until its capacity is tested; i 
and the carriages appear to have a similarly | 
expansive gift. Batch after batch crowd in, | 
until the passengers are as closely packed as | 
sardines, or negroes in the bold of a slaver | 
making the Middle Passage. It cau scarcely be | 
considered the fault of the authorities that I 
public ineonveuienoe is thus provided for. The | 
public will be incommoded; they wih not be | 
comfortable; and if they like the sardine | 
arrangement, why should the railway company i 
object ? They shake down somehow, when the 
train is in motion, and form as agreeable a j 
company as a crowd of hums# beings, half 
undressed, with brown or black skins, in a Mgh 
state of perspiration, apri copiously oiled, can 
well be with the thermometer at a hundred and | 
twenty degrees. | 
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; Tbe seconil claes, not lar^ir represented in: 
•' tlie train, is patronised ptincipalfy by tlie “ upper > 
! crust" of natives, hau-castes, or Europeans in 
' I humble life who do not pretend to be anything 
better—an exception, by the way, in a eounlry 
where, for so many ;years,.a white skin has -been 
considered « sign of aristocracy. Native gewtle- 
meu used, on the first opsting of the railway, 
f to travd first class; but they made themselves 
such a ntnsance to the lady-passengers by chew¬ 
ing pan, smoking hookalis, and diresting ihem- 
sefves of tlieiv cfothing above titeir waists, that 
I Buropean gentlemen were obliged to quarrel 
with titeir proceedings. So there is now a tacit 
understanding that they shall confine themselves 
to the second class j whitdi they do, unless a 
; very great gentleman indeed thinks his dignity 
I demands that he should take an entire compart- 
I meat for himself. 

In the first class, the upper ranks of our 
countrymen get exclusive carriages whenever 
they can, ai^ in the case of a small party this 
is generally mans^cd. Indeed, their baggage is 
of such a large and miscellaneous descri^son, as 
to demand accommodation beyond that afibrded 
by the van. Anglo-Indians Imve not become so 
habituated to railways as to forget theirold daking 
I habits, when a man’s vehicle was his castle, in 
j which he found himself so much at home as Co 
' have his bed made' up, and commit liiraself to 
1 the sheets with no more clothing than he would 
i wear in his own dormito^. His tendency be- 
I fore starting is, therefore, to undress rather than 
j dress for the journey. At the terminuswhere I am 
; waiting, saliibs drive up clad in the lightest pos¬ 
sible style, especially if the time be night aud the 
journey a long one. The baggage arrangements 
are of rather an irregular character. No sooner 
are your trunks and misoellaneous appurtenances 
unpacked from the carriage, than they are seized 
upon by a horde of coolies who have been lying in 
wait, each of whom appropriates an article to him¬ 
self and bolts with it» a different direction. Your 
sensations are embarrassing at first, but you soon 
find that it is better to make your bearer respon¬ 
sible for bringing your properly together, which 
he docs after a great deal of routine, bawling, 
■and abuse, and matter-of-oourse breaches of the 
peace. A hideous clatter is then kept up by 
jour porters for the next quarter of au hour on 
the subject of remuneration, wliioh your servant 
distributes with due impartiality. Of course 
they are all dissatisfied; but, as they liave never 
expected to bo otherwise, f hey‘are not surprised; 
so, aftra- a parting liowl in chorus, they disperse 
to dispute a little among themselves, and then 
make a simikr set at another passenger. . 

It is -wonderful what a number of misoel- 
lancous articles a sahib will generally -carry 
with Mm, -in addition to his recognised baggage, 
which admits of being ticfiieted and stowed 
avray. A counterpane padded with wool, and 
of about the< bulk of a feather-bed, is. almost 
inevitabte,’^ A piUow or two may be safely 
anticipated. Several' loose pair of boots, for 
■oontiugencies, and a loose coat , or two, also for 
contin^ncies, may be generally relied on. A 



and a littie, bStery of riffes are eommon aoeom- - 
pimiments, besides a bundle of .hwntiim ,and other 
riding whips, wa}kiog-sti<dt 6 . and pecttance a pet 
billiard queue, wiUi the pomt carefully covered 
up. Inlliecaseofalady-passeuger.thenamberoC , 
unoonsidered trifles—which she will insist upon 
eonsidering—is perfectly-bewildering, and be¬ 
yond the fceu of man. At one time there seemed : 
to be a hope tliat our Bomoatriots—owing to 
the publicity of the new mode of conveyance— 
were emancipating themselves from this slavery 
to impeduneiita. But the accommodation M- 
forded by first-class carriages has been so ex¬ 
tended of late, that the ohances -are that our 
compatriots' will become more luxnrious than 
ever. Among the latest iniprovomeuts ai'e saloon 
carries on the American plan—for ladies, I ; 
believe, more especially—which are fitted up i 
wifli real beds and every toilet convenience. I 

You will not find that 'railway travelling in 
India is quite so swift as in England; but . 
the Tate is very respectable, and there is little to 
complain of on the score of uupunotuality. 
Twenty to twenty-five miles an hour—stoppages : 
jDoluded—is a moderate speed, and the traffic 
is managed with regularity. The engineers 
and guards, as well as most of the station- 
masters, are Europeans; but the suborfiiuate 
work IS performed by natives, who may be 
depended upon with as much eertuiuty as 
the same class of employes iu England. It 
wa.s feared - that the accuracy and precision 
required for many of the minor departments 
would not suit the iiisouciauce of the native 
eharaotcr, but the reverse is found to be the 
fact, which i attribute to the largo amount 
of waitiiiff included 14 so-many of the duties. 
Waiting, you may be sure, is synonymous with 
smoking, and hotii arc descriptions of work 
whioli Orientals perform remarkably well— 
especially when paid for by time. 

The Englisli engineers, guards, &o., are gene- ! 
rally men of good character, and command liigli , 
pay, whicli is no more than their due, consider- 1 
ing the life of exposure which they lead iu a 
country where exposure is simply risk of life. 
They are subject to one temptation, however, 
against the effects of which it is necessary to 
keep constant guard. On this head I will say 
no more than this : that a driver who does not 
get drunk is a treasure to the company lie serves, 
and may in a few years drive himself into a 
modest competency. 

The mention of stations reminds me of a ve^ 
important arrangement in reference to those in 
the North-West. All those of recent construc¬ 
tion are now built with a double object. They 
are not only resting-places for travellers by the- 
train, 4 but they are refuges for aU comers iu case 
of emergency—an insurrection, in faet, the 
possibility of which at any periiM has been a 
standing idea in the AngloJndion mind ever 
since the terrible, lesson ofl887. ' ifoteoublous i 
times shonld oome again, there will be no need 
that our compatriots should betake, themselves i 
to ebance shelter—to defoneeless-tenements vm- | 
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general direoition has been north-westevly from 
Caloutta) but at Ibis point Ibe line bends dovn- 
srards, and is now in coarse of construction as 
far as hlooltan. Here a steam flotilla already 
connects Mooltan Udth Hyderabad in Soinde, 
and from Hyderabad tliere is a line, open and 
in operation, south-eastwards, to KnwaOhee—a 
rising p^, wliiidi opens the most direct com- 
manication with the Tanjab. 

The traveller landing at Bombay, on the 
western coast—^where the mmority of travellers 
will eventually land, as involving the shortest 
sea voyage, and effeci^ the greatest saving of 
time as soon as the railway system shall be com¬ 
plete even in reaching Calcutta—may proceed 
inland in two different directions by lines in 
actual operation. If he be bouno for the 
Central Provinces, or the North-West Provinces 
(which latter, by the way, are the north-east, 
from a Bombay point of view, and are not nearly 
so north or so west as the Punjab, and other 
possessions added to the empire since the 
North-West Provinces proper were named), he 
will proceed by the Great Indian Pcninsidar 
Kne, which will take him about half way towards 
Jubbulporc—wlicre the junction is to be cffe-ctcd 
with the Bast Indian—a formerly obscure, but 
now wonderfully improving place. 


BRANCHEE. 

What pleasure a City man feels when be 
I turns his back on the Stock Exchange, on the 
I street of the Lombards, or on the street of the 
i Threaded Needle, and sets his face towards the 
I country and home. What still greater pleasure 
he feels When the bus drops him at his cottage, 
and, as, he clicks the garden-gate behind him, he 
bears his children come tearing along the hall 
to meet him when he opens the door. It was 
that pleasure which made my heart beat foster, 
one Jane evening, ten years ago, when I alighted 
from the bus at the corner of our lano at By¬ 
bridge (where I had taken a country-house for 
tlie summer), and pushed on eagerly for my own 
place. 

The great dark elms seemed all in a flutter 
of pleasure at my arrival. The garden flowers 
bent their heads gravely towards me. I loved 
the very gravel that crisped under my feet. 
How vmvety the turf looked, and it was all 
mine for two months longer! 

The moment 1 touched the knocker, out 
poured Lucy and the childreu. Willy, Nod, and 
CharlCT, took me by storm. 

“ He is come,” they all cried in one breath. 

“ He ? who is He P The earthquake P” 

" Why, don’t you know, papa ? The gentle¬ 
man next door,” said Willy. 

“ Why, my dear, oitt next door neighbour, at 
Willow Cottage,” said my wife, with grave re¬ 
proof. “His ferniturearnved this morning. He 
and his wife, and the cliildreA, came in grand 
style. He seems a isssi respectable man.” 

“ Ton mean a wosf rich man, Lucy.” 

" Now, don’t be naughty and sart^ic.” 


I ceased to be naughty and sarcastic. 

“ And such a dear littia Shetland pony,” said 
Willy. “We’re going to have a ride on it to¬ 
morrow.^’ 

How rapidly children make acquumtance ! 

Next morning I hadresedved to We a hoKday, 
a day of prdeninm fishing, and flip with-tlie 
children. The children were in raptures; Lucy 
was quietly pleased after her own dear style. 

The lawn of our cottage sloped down to the 
Thames, while at the baoS of the honso our long 
strip of garden'was separated by a paling and a 
laurel shrubbeiy from the garden of our newly- 
arrived neighbour. Willy had had his ride on 
the pony, and came racing bank delighted, and 
laden with* red and while sugar-plums. Mr. 
Branchcr bad been so kind. Charley Emd Ned 
grew envious of the maich Willy bad stolen 
over our neighbour’s affections. My wife, like 
all mothers, was won by an attention paid to 
her child; it was an attention paid to herself. 

" I am sure,” she said, “ lie’s U dear kind 
creature.” And I began to think we were very 
lucky in getting such a neighbour. 

After breakfast I was busy at work in llie 
garden, nailing up a rather wayward vine, and 
singing over my occupation the serenade song 
from Don Juan, when 1 hoard a rustling in the 
laurels, and a florid good-uatnred face thrust 
itself between the shining green leaves. 

“I trust, sir, that your little boy enjoyed his 
ride ?” 

“Extremely,” I said, stepping to the 
palings in my best manner,. “ and i have to 
thank you for your kiudnesa in giving him that 
])lea8are.” I 

“ Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Branoher. “1 love chilten. I am a father 
myself. I only thought it right to come and 
apologise to you for offering your brave little 
fellow a ride without your permission, before we i 
were indeed even introduced to each other. ! 

“ I am delighted to make your acquaintance,” I 
I said. “ Allow me to shake hands with you.” I 

“I SCO you are, like myself, fond of garden- I 
ing,” said the worthy man. “ Hah! what those j 
poor people in towns lose!” j 

At that moment a pleasant female voice called 
"Henry! Henry!” I 

“Pardon me,” said Mr, Branoher, “for j 

there’s my wife calling me to set the children i 
their lessons. An revoir. I trust we shall j 
often meet.” | 

I expressed the same wish, and he dlsap- j 
poared. 

An hour ortwo afterwards, a burst of laughter 
in the next garden disturbed me as I sat read¬ 
ing at my study window. Now, ray, study was 
a first-floor room, oommandii^ both tuy own* 
garden and my neighbour’s. 1 rose and looked 
out. Charming picture of rural domestio plca- 
sure 1 

There was Branoher, drawing a huge wooden 
horse, .spotted blaek and red. and flowing as to the 
tail. C)d it was seated a fine chujbby boy, while 
two little g;trls, and another boy boai^ bul¬ 
rushes, attended the procession with laughing i 
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dignity. Mrs. Brancher, a stout blonde lady, 
kmtting under a beech-tree, regarded the cere¬ 
mony matronly deUeht. 

I owned my casement, looked out, and noddedi 

"All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” shouted Mr. Brancher, his portly face 
• radiant with content as he dismounted his child 
from'" his swift but inanimate steed, and tossed 
him into the air. 

“ We are going out after dinner for an 
erening’s fishing,” said I, "children and aU. 
We’ve got a punt moored ready under the osier 
bank; will yon and your wife join us, and bring 
the children?” 

“With the sinoerest pleasure,” said Mr. 
Brancher. • 

“Half-past three is the time,” I shouted 
again; " it is no use fishing while the sun’s 
hot.” 

My wife and the children were delighted at 
the anticipated fishing-party. 

“ It is so important, my deal', to have nice 
neighbours,” remarked Lucy, “ and you’re so 
much away, you know, Arthur.” 

Wo had hired a second punt, and put chairs in 
it for the ladies. The children we divided. Bono- 
tnally at the prescribed time, the two boats, ^ilh 
their laughing crews, pushed off past the lock 
at Bjhndge, for the osier clump where we 
wore to moor. j 

There could not be a more agreeable man 
tlian Mr. Brancher, we all thought. He was 
so amiable, so unselfish, so chatty, so deter¬ 
mined to please and be pleased, so well-bred, 
so aiiocdotio. lie was evidently a travelled 
man, for he spoke of Calcutta and Lima; his 
acquaintances were of a high class, for he talked 
of “my old college friend, Monutcashel.” 

I Ho was not, thank Heaven, what is called 
j “ a lady’s man”—that detestable mixture of ob- 
I trusivc sclf-couceit, fribbledom, and small-talk— 

I but, still cliivalrous in his maimer, and betraying 
a good heart in every action. He baited the 
I hooks for the ladies, told fairy stories to the 
I children, related feats in angling for mud-fish 

I in the Baboon river in South Africa. To crown 

II his popularity, ho had brought some champagne, 
i I and the merry pop of the silvered corks started 

the swallows round the osier island. 

Wo all enjoyed the evening; it was de¬ 
lightful to see the children when a large prickly- 
backed perch, his broad side striped like a 
! zebra, his.tramsparent tins a golden orange, 
i came struggling up to the daylight. Our neigh¬ 
bour was indefatigable in baiting hooks, plumb- 
i ing deeps, extracting hooks from fishes’ gullets, 
adjusting reels, and teaching my boys how to 
strike from the elbow. 

As the evening advanced, and the white moth 
c.ame on the waiter, Mr. Brancher grew aada- 
oious in his triumphs. He drew out the fish 
with the rapidity of a juggler, he caught perch 
with the eyes of their fellow-ereatures, ho oven 
caught them with the bare hook. 

As we puntcej home, the conversation, some¬ 
how or oUier, fell on the audacious hotel rob- 


beries that had lately taken place throughout 
England, but chiefly in the midland and^sonthem 
counties—a daring series of robberies, evident^ 
planned and carrim out by a well-oiganised ana 
dangerous gang of Mgh-claas thieves. I spoke 
of the aids modem rogues derived from rail¬ 
ways and the telegraph. 

Mr. Brancher took a very high tone on the 
subject, and was vehement in his denunciation 
of the rogues. He advocated the severest 
punishments. 

“ By Jove, madam,” he said, addressing my 
wife as he paced up and down the punt, “I 
would root out such scoundrels, at any cost. 
I would transport the whole lot. 1 would have 
photograplis of the villains hung up in the 
coffee-room of every hotel in England.’’ 

I suggested the difficulty, of obtaining php'* 
tographs of thieves before their capture. 

It was delightful to see Mr. Branchcr laugh. 
His fine while teeth glistened—all his face 
scorned to laugh. "Ha! ha! ha!” he said, 
“what a fool 1 am—you have me there, indeed. 
Of coui-so not. Still I do think the police 
very grievously to blame, for not breaking up 
such a detestable conspiracy against honesty. 
You will pardon me, Mrs. Gregson, I have been 
a judge in the Madras Presidency, and I am a 
disciplinarian in such matters—not cruel, I trust 
—but still a disciplinarian.” 

My wife was eloquent that night in her praises 
of Mr. Brancher. 

“ But his servants tell our servants, dear,” 
she said to itie, “that he has one fault; he is too 
fond of rambling; he is perpetually leaving his 
wife to travel.” 

“ On business.” 

“No, on pleasure; he has no business, he has 
a pension. lie is off again, they tell me, to-_ 
morrow, early. I wonder, Arthur, ho never 
mentioned it to us.” 

A fortnight later, Mr. Brancher and his wife 
dined with ns; he was very agreeable. In the 
course of the evening, tiie conversation fell on 
the abolition of tlie punishment of death. The 
ex-judge was strong against such abolition. 

“ Ne, ladies,” he said, “ I am a man of tlio 
world, and I know that the rascals who infest 
the world need to be terrified. The gibbet is a 
sa-vreorow for them.” 

I differed from him, but could get no par¬ 
tisans ; every one, even my wife, was with the 
ex-judge. “ An excellent fellow,” thought I to 
myself, “ but of too severe a oast of tliought on 
these matters.” 

The week after, I mid Lucy went and dined 
at Brancher’s. There was to be a little dancing 
in the evening. It was then, over our wine, that 
I first discovered Brancher to be a brother mason. 
This was an additional tie to bmd together our 
growing friendship. The dinner had passed 
off pleasantly; cventhing was choice without 
being vulgarly profuse; the me|t was done 
to a turn; tlie wine was excellent. There was 
certainly a little too muel^ of a tall bony gar¬ 
dener, in exuberant wliite gloves, who cannoned 
against the other servants, whispered a good 
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1 deal owr tlie djsbe% Jfiu^ed at our jotos, 
asd stumbied over piles of pistes in ilie hall. 

] llio dano6 went off ple8saatlj-;-€onic nice girls 
' from Bjbridge floaled about in white moslia 
—Branober was tremendous in the quadrilles: 
being a portly conspicuous sort of 'whiskery 
man, he always danced with the smallest and 
youngest lady, and dirted unconsdonably.to his 
own and everybody’s delict. I was the last 
to leave; Luey and the children had gone 
early. Broncher and I lingered over the end of 
a bottle of specially good oiy sherry. 

“By-the-hy, Gregson,” said he, as 1 took 
i up my Gibus' to go, " you have never seen my 
' library yet; it is a small collection, and on a 
' speoim subject, hut it is curious and valuable.” 

I followed him into a little room leading out 
of the library. He opened two oases. To my 
sunrise, the books were legal books. Thieves’ 
Tricks, Old Bailey Trials, and Newgale Calen¬ 
dars. 

“Not my style,” I said. 

“Ha! but you know 1 am an old judge, and 
have devoted mneh thought to these mattes.” 

“By-the-by,” -said I, “before I go, let us 
arrange a croquet match for the children to¬ 
morrow—it is a public holiday. 

I “Host uiifortuiiale,” he replied, “but 1 start 
I to-morrow to spend three days at Derby.” 

I The next time I met Brancher, was on Uie 
top of a Balliam-hiil omnibus. He was both sur¬ 
prised and pleased to meet me. He grow very 
chatty about the tricks of thieves in the olden 
times. He explained to me “ring-dropping,” 
“ chop-chain,” “ card-sliarping,” and other mys¬ 
teries. 

“Did you ever devote much time, sir, to 
cipher f” asked somebody on the roof. 

1 “1 know thirty-two kinds,” said Branehcr, 

I laughing; “ and I hatter myself that there is no 
I advertisement in the second column of the Times 
, fdi a whole year which 1 couldn’t decipher in 
I forty minutes.” 

“ Why, Brancher,” said I, “ what a detective 
you would make!” 

' “I think I should,” he said, with a smile, 
“ but here’s my corner—^good-by. Shall see you 
agaiu OB Friday. Kind regards to Mrs. Greg¬ 
son. Love at homo. By, by!” 

Tliat was Monday. On Tuesday I received 
I a telegraph from Doncaster to say that my 
I brother was dangerously ill of pleurisy. His lito 
1 was on the balance—would I come. 

1 He was a sporting man was ray hrolher 
' George. He had been taken ill during the raee- 

' week. He was lying at the chief hotel. I made 

. up my mind in a moment, packed up a small 

valise, and drove straight to ISnston-square. 

When 1 reached Doncaster, lat o in the evening, 
, 1 found that my brother was better, and had 

started for Scarborough. 1 resolved not to 
follow him, but to spend the nighl at Doncaster, 
I, go the next day to the races, as I was on tlio 
spot, and reium on the Thursday. Bather 
I tired of tho noisy bctting-men who filled the 
I hotel, 1 supped and went to bed early. 

I It was jnst at daybreak that 1 awoke. The 


bUnda were down, and the dim grey light 
just sufficed to make the blinds semi-trans¬ 
parent, and show me where the windows were. 
There was the iooking-gksa rising dark against 
the window to the left, the Window farthest from 
my bed. There were my clothes lying on a chair, 
looking like a rou^ sketch of myself. I tried 
to get to sleep again, but eould not. Thore-was 
no one stirring in the house (a distant door 
opening was nothing), but my mind was i 
anxious, and I could not decoy mywf back again | 
to sleep. ' 

Aslight “ iiatling” noise at the door roused mo 
still more completely. It was evidently some 
one trying the lock. -1 lay still, thinking it 
was the Jkots come to fetch ray clotlies to 
brush. Next moment the door gently opened, 
and a man entered on tiptoe. He was bare¬ 
foot, as 1 could see with one eye over the bed¬ 
clothes, and was too well dressed to be tho 
Boots. He must be a thief, 1 thought, and 1 
watched. ' | 

The man advanced, with a velvet tread like ' 
the tread of a cat, to the chair where my clothes j 
wore, and taking up first my coat and then my I 
trousers, felt tiie pockets; luckily, I hud my 
purse under my pillow. He then stepped to | 
tho €tcssiiig-l able, and quietly slipped iny wat eh | 
into his pocket. I could not see the feUow’.s 
face, for he wore a flat fur travelling cap with 
loose pendent ear-flaps that hid his features. 

I could not summon up philosophy enough to 
bear the abduction of niy gold repealer in 
silence, so I turned in my bed, coughed loudly, 
and groaned and yawned as if I had just 
awoke. 

The man started, dropped my wafcli, and 
stammering out something about “Come for 
your boots, sir!” with a drunken gait evidently 
ofl'eolcd, made for the door. ' 

I don’t know what impulse it was that made 
mo mu to tho window and not to the door. 1 
didn’t seize the rogue, but I ran to t he window, 
and pulled up the blind so as to let in a stroaiii , 
of cold light upon tho man’s face. ^ 

Could I believe my eyes? The thief was i 
Brancher. We both fell back like two duellists i 
who had exohauged mortal shots. i 

“ Brancher!” 

“ Gregson 1” He gave me a ghastly look, I 
and fled, slamming the d<^ behind him swiftly, 
but with praotisca dexterity, for it shut without 
a sound. 

I returned to London next day, pondering , 
over the strange event. I could find no cine to 
Btancher’s fall. He could not be a practised 
thief; yet^it was impossible that he could at 
once have plunged into crime. 1 thought of his 
wife and ohildrcn, and of his pleasant home. 

A few hours brought me to Bybridge. Lucy '' 
received me with rather a sad f4oe. | 

“ O Arthur,” she said, “ dear Mrs. Brancher 
is in such trouble I Her husband has written to | 
her from somewhere in the North, to tel every- 
tliing directlv, let the house, and join him at | 
Liverpool. Do go in and oomfoil her.” ' 

I went into VViBow Cottage, and found Mrs. ' • 
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Braaclier in great distress. She either would 
not, or could not, tell me anything about her 
husband’s reason for removiiw. 1 went the 
next day and arranged the sale for her. Tire sale 
took place. She came to wish us good-by, and 
left. 

• We heard no more of the Branchers for two 
monflis. One day, when 1 came from the City, 
Lucy ran to meet me, with a large letter in her 
hand. It was closed with a great black seal 
bearing a coat of arms, of which a palm-tree 
1 was the most conspicuous feature. 

“ 0, do see what it is, Arthur!” cried Lucy; 

I j “ I’m sure it is poor Mr. Brancher’s writing.’’ 

, I 1 had never told Luw the story of whht had 
I happened to me at the Doncaster Hij^el. 

I 1 stood leaning on my garden-gato, as I 

I I opened the letter, and read it alone. It ran 
I thus;_ 

loancaster Castle, Kor. 18, 1853. 

My dear Qregson,—dare say you htllo 
expected ever to see my handwriting again 
' after our unpleasant rencontre at Doncaster. I 
' write to you, because I know you to be a good, 
kind-hearted fellow, who once had a regard for 
I me. Fortune has been hard upon me, though 
not perhaps harder than I have de.served, for to 
tell you the plain truth, old boy, I am, and al¬ 
ways was, a consummate scoundrel j but even 
scoundi'els are, I suppose, sometimes to bo 
I pitied, .mid then, my poor wife and children! I 
cannot ("ll you more now, but I beg you to 
' come and sec mo before 1 leave Kngland (this 
I IS a dclic'ite way of telling you that 1 am safe to 
' I be transported for life). I do not ask you for 
my own sake, but for the sake of poor Lizzy and 
the children, to whom you may be of use in a 
way you arc not aware of. Kindest remem¬ 
brance to Mrs. Gregson. 

Believe me to be, yours most truly, 

j lIlSliEV i'lTZOSMONB BiUKCHEB. 

I Lucy was paralysed with astonishment at tliis 
' strange letter, at once so reckless and so re-1 

grcttul. Her curiosity was especially excited 
by those words of the letter so mysterious to 1 
her—“unpleasant rencontre.” 

“ What does ho moan, Arthur ?” she asked, 
with that cross-examimng air not, perhaps, 

I quite imknown to my marnod readers. But for 
once 1 was inflexible. 1 positively refused to 
j tell her until I should return from Lancaster. 

I Next day, at five o’clock, I stepped out of a 
I railway carriage on the platform of the Lancas- 
i ter station. Driving first to the hotel to deposit 
ray carpot-bag (for 1 meant to sleep in Lancas¬ 
ter). 1 got into the fly again, and told the driver 
to set me down at the p^son gate. 

As 1 stood waiting at the door until an under 
turnkey had rqn to take in my card to the go¬ 
vernor, a lady dressed in black, and followed 
by two children, with faces hidden and bitterly 
sobbing, drove from the door. I was sure it 
was Mrs. Brancher and her children. 

When the tiirnkey, in his cold imperturbable 
maunor, unJnifed the third door down thi' second 
corridor, and flung it wide.'hpen in a careless 


meclianioal way, I ^id Brancher sitting on 
his pallet, humming '* I remember, I rememW,” 
with much nonchalanoe. He was as •fllorid in 
manner as ever. He wore a short tail coat of 
prison grey, and trousers, one leg pepper and 
salt, and the other canary colour. 

“ No style about the clothes,” he said to me 
ruefully, stretching out his yellow leg. “ How 
do you do, Gregsou f Glad to see you, old fellow; 
sorry I cannot offer you better hospitality; will 
for the deed.” 

Hie turnkey left us, and 1 sat down on the 
bed near Brancher, who assumed an autobio¬ 
graphical manner, and waved a bkek-edged en¬ 
velope in his hand as he spoke. 

“My dear boy,” said he, “ when I told you I 
was once a judge in India, I reserved the im¬ 
portant fact that 1 was driven from my judg¬ 
ment-seal on an absurd charge of corruption. 

The man who drove me from it, however, I should 
not forget to say, was a great er thief I ban myself, 
and only hated me because I was his rival. 1 re¬ 
turned to England almost penniless, and declared 
war against the richer part of mankind, espe¬ 
cially hotel-keepers, t detonnined to live on 
rich fools, and never to starve while they had a i 
crust.' I had first tried to bo honest, tried lee- I 
turer, wine merchant, coal merehaiit, auctioneer, , 
house agent, but failed in all. 'Tempted in the ' 
hour of need, I joined a gang of swindlers, and | 
soon became comparatively rich. We worked 
grand combinations of fraud, and divided the 
spoil.” 

As he made this unblushing confession. Bran- 
chcr kept rolling a small pill, about the colour 
and size of the seed of a sweet-pea, between his 
linger and thumb. 

“Holloway ?” said I, glancing at the pill in¬ 
quisitively. I 

“ No,’’said he, smiling. " 0 no; not Hoi- , 
loway. A far better pill. It cures everything , 
—stitches, a^o, gout, cramp, brain, stomach, , 
everything. But, us 1 was saying, our gang 
prospered. At last wc got too daring, and I 
was caught. But there was one disagreeable 
eoiiditiou entailed on all those who entered our 
confederacy, and who should fall into the hands 
of the Piiihstines. That condition 1 have been 
unpleasantly reminded of this morning by the . 
letter I now hold in my hand.” ^ 

“ And tin's condition ?” said I. I 

“I cannot tell yon. Take this letter, I have || 
rcsealed, open il to-morrow when yon get up, 
you will then see, and can act aocoruugly. But l| 
enough of that. Why I asked you 1 o come was [ | 
this. I shali soon have to start for a distant ! 
country;—transported, in fact. I do not want | 
to leave poor Lizzy and the eliildren beggars. I ' 
have some money which I wish you to take care 
of and manage for them.” 

“ Money 1” I said, incredulous. “ A prisoner 
with money P” 

“Yes,” said he; “a prisoner with money. | 
Do you think an old thief has noktwo tricks for | 
every one that the tliief4akcr hasp ’Look.” 

He stooped down, and taking off his heavy 
soled shoe, picked out ouo of the sparrowbill 
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nails in the keel, and the^ slid back a sort 
of lid, which covered a box-shaped hollow, con- 
stracted iu the tliiekncsa of the heel. He drew 
out a small square wad of bank-notes—they were 
notes to a large amount. 

" There,” said he j “ that's for. Lizzy. It was 
honestly got, and is not part of my sptal, so you 
need not fear taking it.” 

I did not put out my hand. 

“ Gregson,” said he, "if you do not pity me, 
you should pity Lizzy. I swear to you on this 
Bible, shedid not know how 1 lived. I spared 
you too when I could have stripped you of every 
penny of your savings.” 

1 started. 

"Do you not remember how, one night when 
you had a whist party, I came in and got you 
into a discussion about monograms, how we all 
began to try our signatures, and 1 ovcutually 
went off with the paper that contained them? I 
could have forged your name to any amount,! 
hut 1 spared you because we had been good 
friends.” 

I took the money, and listened to his .direc¬ 
tions as to how it was to be invested. 

“ Be kind,” he said, “ to Lizzy and the chil¬ 
dren—they will not be ungrateful. The boys 
will grow up good men. Give them and Polly 
my love.” 

“ But you do not go yet P” 

“ No, not yet,” he replied, slowly; “ but I 
cannot boar to see them again.” And as lie 
said this, in a rather low voice, ho playfully 
filliped the little brown pill at the wall and 
caught it again in his hand. 

“If it were not somewhat pharisaical and 
cruel to preach to you at this moment, 
Branebor,” said I, “ I should urge you to la¬ 
ment your lost opportunities, your injured wife, 
your degraded children. It is hard in these 
selfish days to struggle upwai'd; it is doubly 
cruel, then, to take one’s children and hurl 
them down into an abyss of hopeless poverty. 
You had talents, you had all that men require 
to fight their way to the sunshine.” 

“ And do you think I never lament those lost 
opportunities?” said Brancher, turning away 
Ins head; " it was my mode of revenging myseif 
on an unjust world.” 

“ But a pitiful way -, the world is an abstrac¬ 
tion-—you cannot revenge yourself on it except 
by injuring the innocent, and hardening and de¬ 
basing yourself.” 

"Our points of view differ,” said Brancher, 
rising, as the turnkey came back for me. 
“Good-by, God bless you for the kind things 
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you mean, I feel sure, to do. Forget the rogue 
bat think of poor Lizzy and her children!” 

(Branoher’s face looked paler, ns tlie door 
closed upon him.) 

I looked my bedroom door that aiglit. 

It was late next morning wben I awoke: 
so late that 1 had but just time to hurry otwmy 
clothes, and run down and snatch a hasty 
breakfast. I was so hurried ihat I forgot 
Brancher’s letter, and did not ftink of it .until 
I got to the station and had taken my ticket. 
Then I remembered it, took it out of my pocket, 
and opened the envelope. The letter contained 
only three words, written in red ink, iu a bold 
commercial hand. 

t “ nEAIB” OB DEATH f 

At that moment a newsboy came running 
past me with the morning local paper. It was 
Saturday. 

•' Sudden' deatli of a prisoner in the Castle,” 
he cried. “ Death of Davison, alias Brancher!” 
I bought a paper, paid for it with a trembling 
band, and read as follows: 

“ Last night, at about ten o’clock, the turn¬ 
key in the Castle, making liis rounds to turn 
I out the lights, and hearing a low groan from 
I cell thirty-two, unlocked the door, and going 
in discovered a prisoner named Davison, alias 
Braneher, lying in the agonies of dcath'at tlio 
foot of his paUot bed. Assistance was imme¬ 
diately procured, and the governor and doctor 
summoned to the spot, but all in vain, 'flic pri¬ 
soner expired at fourteen minutes past leu. He 
liad been in high spirits throughout the day, 
and was heard by the turnkey singing at half¬ 
past nine o’clock. It is supposed that serous 
apoplexy was the'cause of death. The inan has 
left a widow and several children. He w.as a 
person of good education; but, lameutable to 
relate, the chief, as it is supposed, of a gang of 
swindlers whoso machinations extended over all 
Europe. An inquest is to be, held to-morrow 
on the body.” 
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WHOBTaB would begin to be worried with 
letting Lodgings that wasn’t a lone woman with 
a living to get is a thing incouccivable to me m; 
dear, excuse the famihmty but it comes uaturai 
to me in my own little room when wishing to 
open my mind to those that I can trust and I 
should be truly thankful if they were all man- 
kind but such is not so, for have but a Furmshed 
bill in the window and your watch on the man¬ 
telpiece and farewell to it if you turn your back 
for but a second however gentlemanly the man¬ 
ners, nor is being of your own sex any safe¬ 
guard' as I have reason m the form of sugar- 
tongs to know, for that lady (and a fine woman 
she was) got me to run for a glass of water on 
the plea of going to be confined, which oertainly 
turned out %rue but it was m the Station- 
House. 

Number Ei^ty-one Noifolk Street Strand— 
situated midway between the City and St. James’s 
and within five minutes’ walk of the principal 
places of public amusement—is my address. I 
nave rented this bouse many years as the parish 
rate-books will testify and I could wish my 
landlord was as alive to the fact as I am myself, 
but no bless you not a half a pound of paint to 
save his life nor so much my dear as a tile upon 
the roof though on your bended knees. 

My dear you never have found Number 
Eighty-one Norfolk Street Strand advertised in 
Bradsnaw’s Eailway Guide and with the blessing 
of Heaven yon never will or shall so find it. 
Some there are who do not think it lowering 
themselves to make their names that cheap and 
even going the lengths of a portrait of the noose 
not like it with a blot in every window and a coach 
end four at the door, but what will suit Wozen- 
ham’s lower down on the other side of the way 
will not suit me, Miss Wozenham liaving her 
opinions and me having mine, though when it 
comes to systematie undeabidding capable of 
being proven on oath in a court m justice end 
tald^ the form of "If Atrs. larriper namea 


eighteen shilliags a week, 1 name fifteen and 
six” it then comes to a settlement between 
yourself and your oonsoience supposi^ for the 
sake of argument your name to be Wozenham 
which I am well aware it is not or my opinion 
of you would be greatly lowered, and as to mry 
bedrooms and a nmht-porter in constant attend¬ 
ance the less said the better, the bedrooms 
being stuffy and the p»ter stuff. 

It is forty years wo since me and ray poor 
Lirriper got married at St. Clement’s Danes 
where I now have a sitting in a very pleasant 
pew with genteel company and my own hassoek 
and being partial to evening service not too 
crowded. My poor Lirriper was a handsome 
figure of a man with a beaming eye and a voice 
as mellow as a musical instrament made of 
honey and steel, hut he had ever been a free liver 
being in the commermal travelling line and tra- 
vellmg what he called a limekiln road—"a dry 
road, Emma my dear,” my poor Lirriper says to 
me “ where I have to lay the dnst with one monk 
or another all day long and half the night, and it 
wears me Emma”—and this led to his numine 
through a good deal and might have run through 
the turnpike too when that dreadful horse that 
never would stand still for a single instant set 
off, but for its beiim night and the gate shut 
and consequently tome his wheel my poor Lir- 
ripet and the gig smashed to atoms and never 
spoke afterwards. He vvas a handsome figure 
of a mau and a man with a jovial heart and a 
sweet temper, hut it they had come up then 
they never could have given you the mellowness 
of his voice, and indeed I consider photograplis 
wanting in mellowness as a genem rule and 
making you look like a new-ploughed field. 

My poor Lirriper being behindhand with the 
world and being buned at Hatfield church in 
Hertfordshire, not that it was his native place 
but that he had a liking for the Salisbury 4rma 
where we went upon our weddmg'day ana passed 
as happy a fortnight as ever happy was, I went 
round to the creditors and 1 says ."Gwtibmen 
1 am acquainted with l^e fact that t am not 
answerable for my late husband’s debts but 1 
wish to pay them for I am hie lawful wife aud 








^t<adg!iin«e>ll«BHSi!fts « liuswte um if 1 
prosper enrj ftirtbisg that my bte hosiiM^ 
^ed sbidl be pnd Ibr take df ^ love | 
bore him, by thk rif^t hmut.” It tpok a losg 
time to ^ but % kU dcnt^ t&d the sthm 
cream-iug which is hebiWD ooxseiTes «td the 
bed end tee nksttcetaieniy reomnp^tieie (<Mt it 
would hare found ^es so sine as ever the Fur- 
uished tnHunei^) mIsk presented by the gen- 
tleswu'engcBved "To lbs. 14er^ a mark of 
giaMtd respect for her honourable conduet’' 
RSve me a turn which was too much for my 
minings, liU Mr. Betley which at that time had 
the parlours and loved his joke says “ Cheer up 
Mr*. Idrriper, you should led as if it was only 
your ohrishMSBg jmd they weae your godfathers 
and godmotiim which did pomise for you.’' 
And it hrou^ me ropnl, and I dcn^’t mind cos- 
fesabdg U>yt>nmy drnm td»t 1 tbM^put a send- 
wifthndedi^MHsheRy inidple badcetand 
vmit down to HKtmd dnstdayatd outside the 
coadi and kis^ Pn hand uad laid it with a 
kind of a proud and swelling love on my hua- 
hand's grave, the^ bless you it had takes me 
so long to nmar hie name that my wedding ring 
was worn guite dim and smooth when 1 laid it 
on the green green waving grass. 

I am an old woman now and my good looks 
are gone but that’s me n^ dear over the plate- 
warmer and considered like in the times when 
you used to pay two gnineas on ivory and took 
your dmnee iwetty much how you came out, 
whidi made you very careful how you left it 
about afterwards beoaase people were turned so 
red and assomfortabte by mostly guessing it 
was somehady else quite diSerent, and there was 
once a certsm. person that had put his money in 
a bop buMoeSs thsteame in one morning to pay 
bis sent and his reacts being the second floor 
that vrauM have taken it down from its hook 
and'put it in his breast porhet—you nnderstand 
my dear—for (he Ii, he says, of the original— 
omy there was no mellowness in its voice and 1 
wouldn't kt hra, hut bis opinion of it you may 
gather from saying to it "^leak to me 
iimmal" which'waa far from a rational obser¬ 
vation. no doubt .but still a tribute to its being 
a likeness, and I think myself it loas like me 
, when 1 was young and wore that sort of stays. 

, &it it was about the Imdgings that I was in. 
teadgng to heid forth and certainly I ought to 
know somwthi^ of the business having been in 
it so long, fordt was early in the seooM year of 
my matnedlife that Host mypoor Lirriper and 
I set op at Idmeton directly afterwards and 
aterwards came here, being two houses and 
eight and years and some losses and a 
deal of expeiknee. • 

£lir]a are yonr first trial after fixtures and 
they toy you Oven weWse toan what 1 call the 
W an de riBg Christkns, though why fiiyr should 




iu^ut terms and never/at afi wanting them or 
!%eaming of taking tlmm being already provide^ 
’ is a myatery 1 s&uld be thankfai to have ei- 

t 


plained^b;ranymkmdeit(Bouidbe. Ifswon- 
Ser&l ihts lvp*o long avi tjawe so on it bat 
1 auppoap the eseroiee mmoes it healthy, knocking 


«o mack and going &c«n house to &»]^ and up 
and down stairs all day, and then their pretend¬ 
ing to be so n^imilax tnd sn)»i|nal is n most 
astonisbiw thing, looking at tbm,watclm and 
saying “ Cenid you give me the re&tail of tite 
rooms till twep^ minutes pstt 6k^ the day 
after to-morrow in the farenma, and supposing 
it to be conaideKd essential-hytty tokaia toom 
the country could tbme he a Small ironbedstead 
put in the little room upon the stairs f ” Why 
when I was new to it my dear I used to con¬ 
sider before I promised to J»afce mjmind 
anxious with calculations and to get quite 
wearied out with dsappointments, fait now I 
says “Certainly by all aaespS*’ wett famwing 
it’s a Wandering Christian and 1 ahall hear 
no more about it, indeed ^ tMs time I know 
most of the Wandering Christians by sight 
as well as they know me, it being torn htott 
of each indiviontd tevolving round Iiimdon in 
that capacity to come back about twice a year, 
and it’s very remarkable that it runs in families 
and the children grow up to it, but even were it 
otherwise I should no sooner hear of the friend 
from fhe-countiy wbieb is a oertian aim than I 
should nod and say to myself You’re a wander¬ 
ing Christian, though wliether they are ([as I 
have heard) persons of small property with a 
taste for re^ar employment wsd frequent 
change of scene I cannot undertake to tell you. ' 
Girls as I was beginning to remark are one ' 
of your first and your lasting troub^ being 
hke your teeth whieh begin with cdnvulsioBs 
and never cease tormenting you bon the time , 
you out them till they cut you, and then you 
don’t Want to part with them which seems hard ! 
but we must all suecumb at buy artiflckl, and I 
even where j ou get a will nine times out of tea I 
you’ll get a dirty face with it and naturally i 
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wiui a smear of black across the nose or a 
smudgy eyebrow. Where they pick the black 
up is a mystery I cannot solve, as in the case of 
the willingest girl that ever came into a house 
half starved poor thum, a girl so wiUiag that 1 
caUed her Willing Sophy down upon her knees 
scrubbing early and Me and ever riseerful but 
always smiling with a black face, And 1 says to 
Sophy “ Now Sophy my good gW have a regular 
day for your stoves and keep the width of the 
Auy between yourself and the bhtokmg and do 
not brush your hair with the bottmiw of tite 
saucepans and do not meddle with the sim& of 
the candles and it stands to reason.tiM it can 
no longer be" yet there it was awa always-on 
her nose, which turning up laid bring broad at 
the end seemed to owm <d & wawased 
warmng from a steady gentleman and. efeoaUent 
lodger with hreak&st by the Week fast« Jitole 
innahle md use of n sitting-roen when re¬ 
quired bis words being “ Mrs. iandper I nave 
drived at the point ol admittiag that the Black 
is a man «nd a brother, but ewiin l^natural 
form and wheu it caaft be get of.’* 'weft eon- 
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seqaentlT I put poor Soj^ on to otber wsadc 
and ferud answering door or 
a beQ cm ttej acooni^ bat rite was so runfortii- 
uat^ wiliing that sotbing wnrid stop ber By* 
ing up tbe kitcben stairs tritoBMrer It bril wOs 
heardto tingle. I put it to ier “ Oh Sophy Sophy 
for goodness goodness srice Where does it ootne 
fnmt” To utoh that poar nnlncky williiig 
mortal borsting ont myoK to see me so vexed 
relied "1 took 0 deal ^ Karit into me ma’am 
when I was a smritt&dd being macb nOgkoted 
and I think it mast'be, that it works out,” so 
it oontiaaing to wort out of fhat thing 
and not haTing another fault to find with her I 
says Sophy "treat do you seriouslythink of my 
helping you away to New South Wjries where 
it migttt not be noticed f” Nor did I ever re¬ 
pent the iBonn which was well spent, for she 
married the ship’s cook on.tbe voyage (himself 
a Mulotter) and did well and lived happy, and 
so far as ever I heard it was not noticed in a 
new state of society to her dying day. 

•In what way Miss Wtaenliam lower down on 
the other side of the way reconciled it to her 
feelings as a lady (whidi she is not) to entice 
Mary Jbine Parkinsop from my service is best 
known to herself, 1 do not know and 1 do not 
wish to know how opinions are formed at 
Woienham’s on any point. But Mary Anne Per- 
kinsop although 1 behaved handsomely to her 
and sue behaved unliandsomely to me was worth 
her weight in gold as overawing lodgers with¬ 
out driving them away, for lodgers would be far 
more sparing of their bells with Mary Anne 
than I ever knew them be with Maid or Mis¬ 
tress, which is a groat triumpli especially when 
accompanied with a cast in the eye and a bag of 
• bones, but it was the steadiness of her way with 
them through her father’s iiavuig faded in Poik. 
It was Mary Anne’s looking so respectable in 
her person and being so strict in her spirits that 
conquered the tea-and-sugarest gentleman (for 
he weighed them both in a pair of scales every 
morning) that I have ever had to deal with and 
no lamb grew meeker, still it afterwards came 
round to me that Miss Wozenham happening 
to pass and seeing Mmy Anne take in the milk 
of a milkman that made free in a rosy-faced way 
(I think no worse of Mm) with every girl in the 
street bat was quite frozen np like the statue 
at Ohering Cross by her, saw Mary Aime’s value 
in the loi^iiig business and went as high as one 
pound per quarter more, consequently Maiy 
Anne wrth not a word betwixt us says “ If yo« 
wiB provide yourself Mrs. Lirriper in a memth 
from this iky I have already done the same,” 
which hurt me and 1 said so, and she thmi hurt 
me more ty insinuating that her father having 
faded in Pock hkd hdd her open to it. 

My risar'I^^msnre you it’s a harassing thing 
to know what'kiiMl -of girls to give the jwe- 
ference to, for if they are lively they gel bell’d 
off tbeirlegs end if they are slu^isu you suffer 
&om it jo&srif in comidninto and' it they ai© 
sparkling^yed, th» get made leve to and if they 
ate stesit in thw persons they try on your 
liodger'e bnnto «nn if they are musical I defy 


yon to keep them away ton famtdslJiad lOC^ms, 
end adowto.Bir any diffiae^yon likji iriSteic 
heads their needs vw be alw^ oot of wfytiDW 
^t the same. And then what the gentlemen 
like in girls the ladies don't, whioh is frnitfttl 
hot water for ril parties, and then there’s temper 
though such a tempm as Garotine Maxey’s I 
hope not edten. A ^od-looking hlaek-cyed girl 
was Caroline and a comely-made gitltoyoar cost 
whmi she did brerit out and laid sbont her, as 
took place first and last through a ncw-morried 
conple come to sec London in the first floor and 
the lady very high and it tesr supposed not liking 
the good looks of Caroline having none of her 
own to spare, but anyhow she ihd try Chkroline 
though that was no excuse. So one afternoon 
Caroline comes down into the kitehen flushed 
and flashing, aiid she says to me " Mrs. lirriper 
that woman in the first has aggravated me past 
bearing,” I says " Caroline keep yonr temper,” 
Carohne says with a curdling ImigU “Keep my 
temper? You’re right Mrs. Limper, so I will. 
Capital D her!” bursts out Caroline (you might 
have struok me into the centre of the earth with 
a feather when she said it) “ I’ll give her a touch 
of the temper that I ke^ 1” Caroline downs 
with her hair my dear, screeches and rushes up¬ 
stairs, 1 following as hist as my trembling legs 
could bear me, but before I got into the room toe 
dinner cloth and pink aim white service all 
dragged off upon the floor with a crash and the 
new married couple on their backs in the fire- 
giate, him with the shovel and tongs and a dish 
of cucumber across him and a mercy it was 
smiimer-time. “Caroline” I says “be calm,” 
but she catches off my cap and tears it hi her 
teeth as she passes me, then pounces on the 
new married lady makes her a bundle of ribbons 
takes her by the two ears and knocks the back, 
of her head upon the carpet Murder screaming 
all the time Policemen rannh^ down the street 
and Wozeuhatn’s wmdows (Judge of my feel¬ 
ings irheu I came to know it) thrown up and 

I Miss Wozenham calling out from the balcony 
with crocodile’s tears “It’s Mrs. Lirripw been 
overcharging somebody to madness—she’ll be 
murdered—I always thought so—Pleeseinan 
save her!” dear four of them and Caroline 
behind the chiffoniere attacking with the poker 
and when disarmed prize fighting with her 
double fists, and down and up and up and down 
and dreadful I But 1 couldn't bear to see the 
poor young creature roughly handled and her 
; hair tom iriien they got toe better of her, and 

I I says "Gentlemen Policemen pray remember 
that her sex is the sex of your mothers and 
sisters and your sweetlmarts, and God bless them 
and you I” And there she was sitting doWa on 
the ground handcuffed, takiim breath against the 
-riurting-boaid and them cool with their coats in 
strips, and all she says was “Mcs.l4mper 1 am, 
Borrr as ever I touched mss, for you’re a kipri 
motherly old thing,” and it made me think 

I had oftem wishm 1 had been a ihotiBr indeed 
and how would my hea^ave felt if 1 had been 
the mother of that girli Well you know it 
turned out at the Polme-ofloe that sbn had done 
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it feefofo, mi she had her clothes away and was, 
sent to prison, and wheh she was to come Ont I 
trotted iff io the gate in the erenizig with Jhst 
a morsel of jedly in that little basket of muM to 
give her a mite of stre^h tp face the world 
again, and thae Imetwth aTcty decent saother 
waiting fos her son throngh' had company and a 
stubborn one he was with his half boots not 
laced. So oat came Caroline and I eays" Caro¬ 
line come along with me and sit down under the 
wall where it’s retired and eat a little trifle that 
I hare bromht with me to do you good” and 
she throws her arms round my neck aud says 
sobbing “ 0 why were you never a mother when 
there are such mothers as there are!” she says, 
and in half a mmute more she begins to laugh 
and says " Bid I reallytear your cap to shreds P” 
and w hen I told her "You certainly did so Caro¬ 
line” she laughed again and said wlule she patted 
my face “Then why do yon wear such queer old 
caps you dear old thing ? If yon hadn’t worn 
such queer old caps I don’t think I should have 
done it even then.” Taney the girl! Nothing 
could get out of her what die was going to do 
except 0 she would do well enough, and we 
parted she being very thankful and kissing my 
hands,' and 1 never more saw or heard of that girl, 
except that I shall always believe that a very 
genteel cap which was brought anpnymoue to 
me one Saturday night in an oilsLia basket by 
a most impertinent young sparrow of a monkey, 
whistling with dirty shoes on the clean steps and 

^ ^6 harp on the Airy railings with a 
ick came from Caroline. 

What you lay yoarsolf open to my dear in the 
way of being the object of uncharitable suspi- 
cions when you go into the Lodging business I 
have not the words to tell you, but never was I 
so dishonourable as to have two keys nor would 
I willingly think it even of Miss Wozenbam 
lower down on the other side of the way sin¬ 
cerely hoping that it may not be, though 
doubtless at the sauie tunc money cannot 
come from nowhere and it is not icason to sup¬ 
pose that Bradshaw 3 put it in for love be iti 
clotty as it may. It a hardsMp hurting to 
the teelittgs that Lodgers open then minds so! 
wide to the idea that you arc trying to get the 
better of them and shut then mmds so close to 
the idea that they are trying to get the better 
of yon, but as Major Jackman says to me "I 
know the ways of this circular world Mrs. Lirri-, 
per, and that’s one of ’em all round it” and many 
18 the little ruffle in my mind that the Major 
has smoothed, for he is a clever man who has 
seen mnoh. Dear dear, thirteen years have 
passed though it seeips but yesterday since I was 
sittfflg with my glasses on at tlic open front par- 
lonr window one evening in August (the parlours 
being then vacant) reading yesterday's paper 
my eyes for print being poor though still I am 
ti^ful to say a long sight at a distanoe, when 
X hear a mntlemaa come posting across the road 
and no ^reet in a dreadful rage talking to 
himself in a fury aniLa’ing and o’ing somebody. 
"By George I” says he out loud and dntchui 
his walking-stick, “I’ll go to Mrs. Lirtiper’s. 


Which'isMra. Lteiper’s?" Then locking round 
and seeing me he floarishce his imt light off his 
head as u I had been the qjim m he says 
“Exonse the intrakiianHedau,WpraT Madam 
can yon tell me id what numto hi this street 
there resides a welUinown Mif'Jnudiwespeoted 
lady by the name of larriperf” A little flus- 


per is your humble servant." “ As-tohishing!" 
says he. ” A million pardons 1 Madam, may I 
ask yon to have the 'kindhesi to dfreet one of 
your domestics to open the door to a gmtlettan 
m searob of apartments, bj the name of Jack- 
man P’ I had never he«d the name hut a 
politer gevtleman I never hope to see, for says 
he " Madam I am shocked at your (mwhm the 


door yourself to no worthier a fellow than Jemmy 
Jackman. After yon Madam. I never precede 
a lady.” Then he comes into the parlours and 
he sniffs and he says “Hidi! These are par¬ 
lours! Not musty cupboards” he Bays “out 
parlours, and no smell of coal-sacks.” Now my 
dear it havmg been remarked by some inimiom 
to the whole neighbourhood that it always smells 
of coal-sacks which mteht prove a drawback to 
Lodgers if enoourageC I says to the Major 
gently though fiimlythat I tbmk he is refernng 
to Arundel or Surrey or Howard but not Nor¬ 
folk. “Madam” says he "I refer to Wozen- 
ham’s lower down over the way—Madam you 
can form no notion what Wozennam’s is—Ma¬ 
dam it is a vast coal-sack, and Miss Wozenham 
has the principles and manners of a female 
heaver—Madam from the manner in which I 
have heard hei mention yon I know she has no 
appreciation of a lady, and from the manner in 
which she has conducted herself towards me !• 
know she has no appreciation of a gentleman— 
Madam my name is Jackman—should you re¬ 
quire any other reference than what I have 
m eady said, I name the Bilnk of England—per¬ 
haps you know it!” Snob was the begimuug 
of the Major’s occupying the parlours and from i 
that hour to this the same and a most obliguig 
Lodger and punctual in all respects except one 
irregular which I need not pareicularly specify, 
bnt made up for by his being a protection and 
at all times ready to fill in the papots of the 
Assessed Taxes and Juries and that, and once 
collared a young man with the drawing-room 
clock under his cloak, and once on the parapets 
with his own hands and blankets put out the 
kitchen chimney and afterwards amndh^ the 
summons made a most eloquent speech agoing 
the Parish before the magistrates and saved the 
engine, and ever quite the gentleman though 
passionate. And certainly Miss Wozenham’s 
detaining the trunks and umbrella was not in a 
liberal spirit though it may have bepn nccording 
to her rights in £w or an act'/ woMd myseu 
have stooped to, the Major being so mneth the 
gentleman that though Le is fer from tsU he 
seems almciet so when he has his shirt frill out 
and his frock-coat on and his bat|Vrith the cnrly 
brim^ and in what service be was I carinct truly 
ten you myMeaJ whether MilitiawPort^n, for 





I nmt heard him even mme himself as Major 
but always aimjde “ Jemw Jackman" sad once 
socm after he oaipe when I felt it my dto to Jet 
him know tiiat Miss Wozeoham had pat it about 
that he was no Major and 1 took tlie liberty of 
adi^ “which you are Sir" his words were 
“ Madam at any rate I am not a MKnor, and 
suffieient for the day is the evil thereof" which 
cannot be denied to be the sacred tenth, nor yet 
bis notary way* (rf having his boots with only 
the dirt brushed off tMren to him in the front 
parlour every morning on a clean plate and var¬ 
nishing them himself with a little sponge and a 
saucer and a whistle in a whisper so sure as ever 
his breakfut is ended, and so neat hie ways that 
it never sous his linen which is sompulous though 
more in qaality than quantity, neither fhat nor his 
znousiaohios which to the best of my belief are 
done at ihe same time and which are as black 
and shining as his boots, Ms bead of hair being 
a lovely wfite. 

It was the third year nearly up of the Major’s 
being in the parlours that early one momiiig in 
the month of February wiien Parliament was 
coming on and you may therefore suppose a 
number of impostors were about ready to take 
hold of anythmg they could get, a gentleman 
and lady from the country came in to view the 
Second, and 1 well remember that I had been 
looking out of window and had watched them 
and the heavy sleet driving down .the street 
together looking for bills. 1 did not quite take 
to the face of the gentleman though he was 
good-looking too but the lady was a very pretty 
young thing and delicate, and it seemed too 
rough for her to be out at all though she had 
only come from the AdelpM Hotel which would 
not have been much above a quarter of a mile 
if the weather had been less severe. Now it 
did so happen my dear that I had been forced 
to put five sliilhngs weekly additioual on the 
second in consequence of a loss from running | 
away full-dressed as if going out to a dinner¬ 
party, which was very artful and had made me 
rather suspicious taking it along with Parlia¬ 
ment, so when the gentleman proposed three 
months certain and the money in advance and 
leave then reserved to renew on the samej 
terms for six months more, I says I was not 
quite certain but that I might have engaged 
myself to another party but would step down 
stairs and look into it it they would take a seat. 
They took a seat and I went down to the 
iiandlc of the MMor’s door that I had already 
began tO Consult unding it a great blessing, and 
1 knew by Ms whistling in a whisper that he 
was vamishiag his boots which was generally 
considered private, however he kindly calls out 
" If it’s yon. Madam, come in,” and I went in 
aud told him. 

“WeD, Madoak” says the Major rubbing 
Ms nose—as 1 did fear at the moment with 
the black epoi%e but it was only Ms knuckle, be 
being always neat and dexterous with his fin¬ 
gers—“weU, Madam, I suppose yon would be 
glad of the moaej ?” 

I was delio»te of saying “Tes” too oat, for a 


little extra colour rose into the Majoir's cheeks 


"I am of opinion. Madam,” says the M^or 
" that when money is ready for yon—when it is 
Kady tor you Mrs. Lirriper—you ought to take 
it. What IS there against it, Madam, m this ease 
up-stairs 

“ I really emmot say there « anything against 
it sir, still! thought I would consult you." 

“You said a newly-married couple, I think. 
Madam F” sm the Major. 

I says “Yo-es. Evidently. And indeed the 
young lady mentioned to mo in a casual way 
that she h^ not been married many months." 

The Major nibbed Ms nose again and stirred 
the varnish round and round in its little saucer 
with Ms piece of sponge and took to hie wMst- 
ling in a whisper for a few momenta. Then he 
says "You would call it a Good l^et. Madam V‘ ' 

“Oh certainly a Good'Let sir.” 

“Say they renew for the additional six 
months. Would it put you about very much 
Madam if—if the worst was to come to the 
worst P” said the Major. 

“ Well I hardly know,” I says to the Major. 
“It depends upon circumstances. Would 
object Sir for instance P” 

“IP” says the Major. "Object? Jemmy 
Jackman? Mrs. Lirriper close with the pro¬ 
posal.” 

So I went up-stairs and accepted, and they 
came in next day wMoh was Saturday and 
the Major was so good as to draw up a Memo¬ 
randum of an agreement in a beautiful round 
hand aud expressions that sounded to me 
equally legal and military, and Mr. Edson 
signed it ou the Monday morning and the Major 
called upon Mr. Edson on the Tuesdw and Mr. 
Edson called upon the Major on the Wednesday 
and the Second and the parlours were as friendly 
as could be wished. 

The three months paid for hadron out and we 
had got without any fresh overtures as to pay¬ 
ment into May my dear, when there came an 


quite unexpected on that pretty little thing and 
IS not a place that according to my views is 


IS not a place that according to my views is 
particularly in the way to anywhere at any 
time but that may be a matter of opinion. So 
short a notice was it that he was to go next 
day, and dreadfully she cried poor pretty and 
I am sure I cried too when I saw her on 
the cold pavement in the sharp east wind—it 
being a very backward spring that year—taking 
a last leave of him with her pretty bright hair 
blowing tMs way and that and her hrms clinging 
round his neck and him saying "There there 
there! Now let me go PeggyAnd ly that 
time it was plain that what the Major baa been 
so accommodating as-to say he would not oMect 


and 1 told her as mmm when ne« was gone 
while I comforted her with my arm up the 
staircase, for I says “You will soon have others 
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tbe to bftTfe iS foe twam of o'Ukt 

p«o(M HiiteM <qt3 fecM bf pkafon aa4 
aoia^ Ui ctftoiies' k Ik unci and nunzle tiom not 
k b fkb <S noie resembbng Little 
^tak tkn fkeat But at lust one mormns 
■wW iM waa too poorly to come nmmng down 
staam be sajE to me wiui a pleased look in lus 
face tiiat made me nest to love the man in hie 
tunform eont though he was dnppmg wet" I have 
taken yoa first in the street this mormng Mrs 
Limper, for here’s the one for Mrs Ed^on ” I 
nent to hc» bedroom with it fast as ever I 
rould go, and she sat tip m bed when she saw 
It and MSed it and tore it open and then a 
blank stare came upon ber " It’s vmy short •” 
she says lifting her large eyes to my race “0 
Mrs Lumper It’s very short'” Isays “Mr dear 
Mis Edson no doubt that’s because youi hus 
band hadn’t time to ante mou just at that 
time” “Jfo doubt, no doubt,” *1870 she, and 
puts bm two hands 011 her tact and turns lound 
Ill her bed 

I shut her softly m and I ciept down stairs 
and 1 tapped at the Majoi’s door, and uhen the 
Major having his thin slices ot bacon in his 
own Dnleh oven saw me he came out ol his 
cliam and put me down on the sola • Hush 
says he, “1 see something’s the mattci Don’t ■ 
speak—^take tune” I says “O Majoi I am 
afiaid there’s cmel uoik upstairs” *'\es 
yes” says he “I had begun to be afiaid ot it— 
take time ’ fuid then in opposition to his own 
words he rasces out £iigh''fullv, and says “I 
shpll never iorgive myself Madam, that I, 
lemmy JaeLman, didn’l see it all that morning 
—didn’t go stisight upstaiis when my boot 
sponge was in my hand—didn’t foice it down 
his throat—-and choke him dead with it on the 
spot'” 

Dhe Major tmd me agteed when we came to 
ourselves Hint just at piesent we could do uo more 
than take on to su^ect nothing and use our 
he'^ endeavours to keep that pooi youug ciea 
tnre quiet, and what 1 eiei should have done 
wrtbout the Major when it got about among the 
oigan-men that quiet was oui object is un 
known, for he made lion and tiger wai upon 
them to that degree that without seemn it 1 
could not have beueved it was in any gentleman 
to have such a power of bursting out with fire 
irons waUang-stieke water-jw coals petatoes 
ot hts table the Ve^ hat off hit head, and at 
the same time so ftinous m foreign hnguages 
that iim would stand with thar handles half 
tmnsd meed like the ^eping Ug^i—-for 1 can 
not say Beantj 

Ever to see the post^ come near the house 
now gave me srndi a fim that it was a repneve 
wiWn he went by, but m about miother ten days 


an asya 

the Major 

“I have not ke oomaga Mmot” I kya again 
m a tremUe “ to take it up to Im ” 

After seeming lost m cmuadentioa for some 
moments the Majim saysi. raiamg his head as if 
something nOw and usm him oceumtid to his 
mind “Mrs Inrripw, 1 shidl never fergwo my¬ 
self that 1,'^emmy Jackman, didn’t go atraight 
up stairs that momuig whmi my f^-^onge 
was in my hand—and force it dora h» throat— 
and choke him dead with it" 

“Mwor”I says a little hasty “yon didn’t 
do it whioh IS a blessing, for it would have done 
no good and I think your sponge was better 
employed on your own honourable boots ” 

W5 we got to be rational, and planned tliat I 
should tap at her bedroom door wad lay the 
letter on the mat outside and wait on the uppei 
landing for what might happen, and never was 
gunpowdei cannon-bdls or shells or lockets 
more dreaded than that dreadful letter was by 
me as 1 took it to the secoud floor 
A terrible loud scieam sounded through the 
house the minute after she had opened it, and 
I found her on the floor lying as if ber Ufe was 
iront My deal I never looked at the face of 
the letter whieh was lying open by her, for there 
u is no occasion 

EveMbing I needed to hrmg her round the 
Majoi brought up with ha own hands, besides 
ruunmg out to the chemist’s for what was not 
m the house and likewise havmg the flerce-t of 
all his many skirmishes with a musical mstrn 
nient representing a ball room I do not know in 
what particular country and company waltams m 
and out at foiding^oors with rolling eyes ’When 
after a longtime I saw hei coming to, I slipped 
on the laudmg till I heard her cry, and tlik I 
went in and says cheerily " Mrs. Edson you're 
not well my dear and it’s not to tm wondeied 
at,” as if 1 had m>t been m before Whether 
she believed or disbelieved I cannot siw and it 


by her for hours and then she God ever blesses 
me' and says slie will try to test tor her head is 
bad 


lours, “I beg and pray of yon mn’t go out ” 
IFhe Major wbisjiers “Madam, trnst me I will 
do no such a tiling How m she ?” 

1 says “ Mgjor the good Imta above ut only 
knows ubat bmns and rages fo bar poor nuap 
I left her sitting at ber window. 1 am gomg 
to sit at mine “ ' 

It earae on aftmmoon tid it came tm bvenmg 
Norfolk a delightful strogt to lodge ui—|>!d> 
vided yon don’t go lower diprti—OBt-O&aauai' 
mer evmimg jvhen the dust and Vtpafo pagitc he 












erSKtureBoi 4 eocittcwiB^osrioii&e 

seeoid we it t^iea eemer window 
(tbe o^er satmt) tu ‘Qie tbtrd Soznetkss 
iaei!eUy,''semftluiig' wiser sad ixetter far tiiaii 
my own self, M taped toe wiule it was yet 
li^t to jKt ia Wy MKOiet and siawl, wad as 
tbe siwdaws fe!^ e^ the tide rose 1 oould some¬ 
times—wheo I pat ont my head and looked 
at lier wkdow below—see that she leaned 
out a little looking down the 'btieet It 
was just settlmg dark when I saw her m tbe 
street 

^ fearful of losing sight of her tlial it almost 
stops my breath wmle 1 tell it, 1 went down 
stairs fastei than I esei moved in all ray life 
and only tapped with my hand at ihe llajoi’a 
door in passing it and shppmg out She was gone 
aheady 1 made the same speed down the street 
and when I came to the comer of Iloward 
street I saw that she h id turned it and was 
tlieif. plain before me ^ing towards the west 
0 with What a thankful heart I saw her going 
along' ! 

She was quite unacquainted with London and 
had veiv seldom been out for more than an 
airing in our own street where she Jenew two 01 
tnrtt httle children belonging to neighbours 
■md had sometimes stood among them at the 
end of the street looking at the water She 
must be going at hasaid 1 knew, stdl she kept 
the by streets quite conectly as long as they 
would serve hei, and then turned up into the 
Strand But at every coraei I could sot her head 
turned one way, and that way was always the 
nier way 

It may hare been oalv the darkness and qniet 
ol the Adelplu that caused hti to stiike into it 
but she struck into it much as 1 caddy as if 
she had set out to go there, which peihaps 
was the case She went straight down to the 
leriaoe and along it and looked orei the iron 
rad, ami I often woke afteiwaids in my own 
bed with the horror of seeing bet doing it 
3 he desertion of the wharf below and the 
ftoning of the high watei there seemed to 
sftile her purpose She looked about as if to 
make out the way down, and she stiuck out 
the light wqy or the wrung way—I don't 
know which, fer I don't know the place 
before or tinoe—and I followed her the way she 
went 

It was noticeable tint ah this time she neyer 
once lotted back But there was now a great 
change m thennaaner cd her going, and instead 
of goutg at a steady quick wm with her arms 
fedded n^ore her^—among the dark dimal 
antes she west m « wild way with hei arms 
opetetwide^asilitey were wmgs and she was 
fl yi^ to bOT dsi^s 

W» WSR fia. the wharf and te stopped. 1 


what I shOiM soy to hm, hot taafaiUi % 
tssadied her ft earns to me hke ma^ and I ted 
my mtursl nuoe and my smises and eyenokiotft 

"Mrs EdsoariiSys "Mydear! Titecars 
How ever did yon lose tout wp and stumble 
on a dangerous niaoe Uke thisf Why yon 
must hate come sere te the most pecitexing 
streets in all Lteton. mo wosd^on are lost, 
I am sure And this place too! Why 1 tten^t 
nobody ever got here, except me to order my 
coals and the Major in the parlours to mnokehm 
cigar '"—for I saw that blessed man close by, 
pretending to it 

“Hah—Hah—^Hum'” co^hs the Miqor 

"Andgood gracious me” Isays, “why here 
he IS 

“ Halloa' who goes theresays the Major 
in a nulitary manner 

“Well'” I says, “if this don’t beat every 
tfamg' Don’t you know us Major Jack 
man?” 

“ Halloasays the Major " Who calls on 
Jemmy Jackman (and more out of breath he 
was, and did ft less Ite hfe, than 1 should hare 
expected) 

“Mhy here’s Mrs Edson Major” I says, 
" sti oiling out to cool her poor head which has 
been very bad, bis missed her way and got lost, 
and Goodness knows where she might Itaye mt 
to but for me coming heie to iwp an order 
into my coal merchimt’s letter-box and you 
coming here to smoko your cigar'—And you 
really are not well enoi^h my dear” I eays to 
her “to be half so far foom home without me 
—^And your aim wdl be very acceptaUe I *am 
sure Major” 1 says to him “ and I know she 
may lean upon it as heavy as she hkes ” And 
now we had both got her—thanks be Above 
one on each side 

She was all in a cold shiver and she so oon- 
tmued till 1 laid her on her own bed, and up to 
the eaily momiug she held me by the hand and 
moaned and moaned “0 wicked, wicked, wnted'” 
But wbeu at last I made beheve to droop my 
head and be overpoweied with a dead sle^, £ 
heaid that poor young creature give such 
touching and sueh humue thanks for bemg 
pi-pseived from faking her own hfe m her 
madness that 1 thought I should have cned 
my eyes out on the countepane mxd I knaw 
she wss safe 

Being well enough to do and able to afford 
it, me and the Major laid our httle plaai 
next d^ while she was asleep worn o(ft, 
and » I says to her as soon as I could db ft 
jucely 

** Mrs Edson ray de^, vbea Mr^Edasi^ 
me the rent for thte Wber six monte—” 

She gave a start and I foit ho latge eyes look 
















[CMulwrted bjr 


at me, bat I went on witfejit^and ’^th aee^ 

norlc * 

«—».I em't any %t I am quite sum I 
dated tbe'tM#t ri^t Conld ton J«* wd toc4 
atitP” 

She Said her frozen oold i^d upon mine 
and she loolced tbrot^b nie when T was fotced 
to lot* uj> from my needlework, but I Ijad 
taken the precaution of having on ihy spee- 
taclea 

" I have no teoerf’ says she 
" Ah' Then be nas got it" I says m a care* 
lees way. “It’s of no great consequence A 
reneipt’s a receipt ” 

From that time she always bad hold of my 
hand when I could spare it which was gtucrally 
only when I read to her, for ot course she and 
me had our bits of needlework io plod at aid 
neither of ns was very handy at those little 
things, though I am still lathci pioud ol in> 
share m them too consideiing And t hough she 
took to all I read to her, 1 used to fancy that 
next to what was taught upon the Mount she 
took most of all to His gentle compassicn toi 
us pool women and to Ills young life and to ho\i 
His mothci was proud of hmi and tre asm ed IIis 
savings in her heuf &h( liarl a gnteful loot 
in hei eyes that ntvei ncvti never uill be out ol 
mine until they are closed m my 1 ist sleep iiul 
when I chanced to look at hci without thinking 
of it I would always meet thvt look, and she 
I would often offei me her trcmbhng lip to kiss, 

I much more like a little affectionate half broken 
hearted child thau ever I can imagine any giowu 
person 

One time the trembhng of this poor hp 
was so strong and hci teirs ran down so fast 
that I thought she was going to tell me all 
her woe, so 1 takes her two hands in m ue and 
I says 

‘ No my dear not now, yon li id best not trs 
to do it now Wait for bettei timts when you 
have got ovci this and are sliong, aud then yon 
shall tell me whatever jon will Shall it be 
agreedf” 

With onr hands still joined slie nodded her 
head many tunes, and she lifted my hands aud 
put them to her bps and to hei host m 
“ Only one word now my dear” 1 says " Is 
there any one*’” 

I She looked inquningly “ Any one *"’ 

“That 1 can eo to f” 

She shook hci head 
"No one that 1 can bungP” 

Sbe shook her bead 

"No one .s wanted bj lu my deiii Now 
that may be considered past aud gone ” 

Not much tnoie than a week ittcrwaids—for 
this was far on in the time of oiu being so 
together—I was bendmg over at hei beifeido 
I with my ear down to her lips, by turns hstemng 
I for her breath and looking for a sign ot life in 
her face At last it came in a solemn way—not 
in a flash but like a kind of pale faint light 
bi^ht very shAc to the face 
iw snd ajmetbmg tq&e that had no sound 
in but I saw she asked me: 

'iM' 


"Iithis deith^' 

And I says ” Post dear poor dear, t think 

it IS.” 

Knowing somfcho# tlunt «be granted me to 
move hor Weak tight hand, 1 ^otk it and imd it 
on bet breast and then folded her other hand 
upon it, and she pirayed a gh«d good pr^er 
and 1 joined in it poor tee though there 
were BO words spoke TW I bto^t the 
baby in its wrappers ftom whete it ldy| and I 
says 

“My dear this is sent to a diildloss old 
woman This is for me to tsJee care of” 

The trembling hp was put up towards my 
lace for the last time, and I dearly kissed it. 

“ Yes my deai” 1 says “ Please God! Me 
and the Major ” 

I don’t kiiow how to tell it right, but I saw 
Her soul biighten and leap up, and ^ free and 
111 aw i, m the grateful look 

• • « • o 

^o this IS the why and wherefore of its coming 
to pass m\ dear that we called him Jemmy 
beiUj, aftu the Majoi Ins own godfathu with 
Liinpci for a suinime being iftei myself, and 
nciei w Is 1 dial child such a brightening thing 
in i Lodgings oi sui li a playmate to his g'aud 
mitlui IS Icniui} to fins house aud me, aud 
ihi <yo good and minding wliat he was told (upon 
the whole) and soothing for the tempei ind 
making cvcryfhmp pleasanter except when he 
gicw old enough to diop his cap down Wozen 
ham’s Airy and they w ouldn’t hmid it up to hm, 
and being worked into a state I put on my 
best bonnet ind gloves and parasol with the 
child in my hand aud I says “Miss Wozenli im 
I httle thought evei to have ehtered your house 
but unless my giandsou’s cap is instautlj it 
stoicd, the laws of this oountnr regulating tbi 
piopeily of the Subject shall at leugui decide be 
twixt yourself and me, obst whal it may ” W if h a 
sneci upon her face which did stiike me I n u«f 
say as Being expressive of two keys but it niiy 
Inve bicn a mistake and if there is any doubt 
let Miss Wozeuhara have the full benefit of it as 
IS but right, she rang the bell aud she says 
“Jane, is there a street-child’s old cap downoui 
Airv I says “Miss Wozenham before jour 
hoiisem ud answ ois that question you must mlow 
mo to inform you to your face that 11 \ giand 
son 13 Koi a stre t ohild aud is aoi in the h ibit 
of wemug old cap In fact” I says “Miss 
Wozenham I am fai from sure that my giand 
son’s c p may not be newer than your own” 
which was jjeifectly savage in me, her lace being 
the commonest machine make washed and tom 
besides, but I had been put into a state to begin 
with fomented by impertinence Miss Wozeu- 
ham says red in the face “ Jane you heard my 
question, is there any child’s cap down our 
Airy?” "Yes Ma’am’’ says Jane “I think P 
did see some such rubbish a iyntg tliere’' 
'Then” says Miss Wozealiam “let these 
visitors out, and then throw w that wortUess 
article out of my premises ” But hdte the witl 
who had been staring at Miss wth 
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&U Ms eyes and mcire, frowiu down' Ma little 
evebrows {>wtes np Ms little mpaUt puts Ms 
etmbb; lees &r apart tirpus his littls dimiiied 
fists roaua and round slatrl; over one another 
tike e Bttle 6offee-tt^, and lads to her "CM 
inipdent to mi Gran, me tat bor hi I” “Oh P' 
sap Miss Woeatbain looking down scorn, 
ftitlj at* the Mite “this is pot a strefetohild 
is it trot! Etally!” I bursts out laugh¬ 
ing and I s^s “Mids Wosenham if this snT a 
i pretta sight to you I don’t enry your feelings 
I, and I wish TOu good day. Jornmy ooine along 
]' with Gran.” And 1 was still in the best or 
I, huinouTs tbough his cap came flying up into the 
I street as it it had been just turned on out of the 
water-plug, and I went home laqghing all the 
{ way, Ml owing to that dear boy. 

I The miles and miles that me and the Major 

II hove travelled with Jemmy in the dusk between 
I the lights are not to be calculated, Jemmy 
I drivinc on the eoach-box wMcb is the Major's 
I, brass-bound writing-desk on the table, me iusi'lo 
, in the easy-ohair and the !^jor Guard up behind 

with a brown-paper horn doing it reallj wou- 

I dcvful. I do assure you ni> dear that sometimes 

I I when I have taken a fiw winks in my place 
11 inside the coach and have come half awake by 

the flashing light of the (lie and liavc lieaid 
tlia. precious pot driving and tlie Major blow- 
' iiig uj) heMnd to have the ehangc of boi-es 
leiidj when we got to the Inn,' 1 have h.alf 
, believed we wore on the old Norili Hoad that 
nn poor Lirriper knew so well. Then to s'e 
tb. 1 t child and the Major both wrapped up 
' geltmg down to warm ihoir feet and going 
stamping about and having glasses of ale out of 
the paper match-boxes on the cbmincy-piecc is 
to see the Major enjoying it fully as much .as 
the child I am very sure, and it’s cgual to any 
play when Coachcc opens the coach-door to 
look in at me inside and s.ay ‘‘ Wery 'past that 
’tage.—Trighteued old lady?” 

Bill i.’- t my Jm apressiblc feelings were when 
a,i lost thu:t cliild can only be co,aparcd to the 
Major’s which weie not a shade better, through 
I his straying out at five year, old and eleien 
' o’clock in the forenoon and never heard of by 
wo'.d or sign or deed till half-past nine at night, 
when the Major had gone to the Editor of 'tUo 
Times newspaper to put lu an advertisement, 

I which came out next day four and twenty hours 
after he was found, and which I mean alw-ays caie- 

I I fully to keep in my lavender drawer as t be first 
printed account of Mm. The more the day got 
on, the inoie I get distracted and the Major too 
and both of us made worse by the composed ways 
of the police though very civil and obliging 
and what I must call their obstinacy in not 
entertaining the idea that be was stolen. “ ATe 
mostly fina Mum” says the sergeant who came 
gound to ooihfort me, wbicb he didn’t at all and 
he h»fl been one of the private constables in 
Carobne’s time to wMch he referred in Ms 
opening^words when he said "Don't give way 
to uneasiness in your mind Mum, it’ll all come 
as right as my nose did when I got the same 
buked by^lmt young woman In your second 


floor” —says tbisLjBsgeant “we mostly find 
Mum as people aiuT over anxious to Have what 
I may call seoond4}aad ohildren. •JTaa’iK get 
him back Mam.” “0 but air dear good sir” 
I says clasping my bands ana wringing them 
and clasping them agSin “he is such an un¬ 
common-child!” “les Mam” Says the ser¬ 
geant, “we mostly find that too Mum. The 
(jaestion is what his clothes were worth.” 
“ His clothes” I says " were not worth much 
sir for he had only got Ms playing-dress on, 
but the dear cMlo!—“Alight Mum” 
says the sergeant. “Tou’ll «t him baric, Mum. 
And even if he’d had his liest clothes on, it 
wouldn’t come to worse than his being found 
wrapped np in a cabbage-leaf, a shivering in a 
lane.’^ His words pierced my heart like 
daggers and daggers, and me and the Major 
ran in and out like wild things all day long tiH 
the Major returning from his interview with the 
Editor of the Timc.s at night rushes into my 
little room hysterical and squeeses my hand anil 
wipes Ms eyes and says " Joy joy—-officer in plain 
clothes came up on the steps as I was leiting 
myself in — compose your feelings—Jemmy’s 
found.” Consequently I fainted away and 
when I came to, embraced the legs of the officer 
III plain clothes who seemed to be taking a kind 
ol a quiel inventory in his mind of the property 
in I'ly bitle room with brown whiskers, and 1 
says Blessings on you sir where is the Dar¬ 
ling”' and he .says “In Keuniiigfon Station 
] louse.” J was dropping at. his feet Stone at tl : 
image ot lb it Jumicenee in cells with murderers 
whin be adds “ Ue followed the Monkey.” I 
say-, deeming it slang language " Oh sir explain 
ioi- a loi mg giandmother what Monkey!” Ho 
says -liiin in the spangled cap with the strap 
umii r the chin, os won’t keep on—him as sweeps 
the crossings on a round table and don’t want to 
draw his s'lbrc more than he can beM.” Then I 
understood it all and most thankfully thanked 
Mni, and me mid the Major and Mm drove over 
to Kermugfon and there we found our boy 
lying quite comfortable before a blaeing fire 
having sweetly played Mnisclf to sleep upon 
a small accordion nothing like so bis as 
a fill* irou which they had been so kina as 
to lend him for the purpose and which it ap¬ 
peared had been stopped upon a very young 
person. 

My deal- fbe system upon which thi- Major 
commenced and as 1 may say perfected Jemmy’s 
learning wlicn he was so small that if tjie 
dear was on the other side of the table you 
had to look under it instead of over it to 
■ him with his mother’s own bright hair 
in beautiful curls, is a thing that ouglit to be 
known to the Throne aud Lords and Commons 
and then might obtain some promotion for the 
Major which ho well deserves and would be 
none the worse for (speaking between friends) 
L. S. D.-ically. When the Mqjor fust under¬ 
took Ms learning he says to mq: 

“I’m going Madam” he says-Vto make our 
child a Calomatiug Bo).” 

“Major” I says, “you terrify me and may do 





the swifr*—*>•”' , ', 

"Hiew! iVm ^IkMw aeke^ I iitt«ni^, 
*'let He ecmeehtnee Sad Ite leidumi «K>i^ 
ie ih»tisge^liadikai,”«a7« 


a ^ toad. Has oot eecly coltivated. Sot 
metictie liledam.” otb tbe mjor holdio^ uj) 
hie ihneSiltter ^'(Oiliirated; oa a pdacuple that 
vfflwake n a deli|^." 


and tell TOO Ojji^iuy that if ever I find the dear 
ehild M off in his apatite I shall know it is 
his cakelations and shml put a stop to them at 
two umntes' notuse. Or if I find them mount- 
to his head” I says, " or strikii^ any ways 


approaching fiahhiaesa m his legs, the result 
be the same, but Major you are a clever man 
and have seen Oineh and you love tlie child and 
are Ins own godfether, and if you feel a confi¬ 
dence in trying try.” 

“Spoken Madam” says the Major “like 
Ikuns Idrtiper. All I have to ask Aladam, is, 
that yon will leave my godson and myseli 
to make a week or two’s pieparations for sur¬ 
prising you, and that you will give me leave to 
have up and down any small articles not ac¬ 
tually in use that 1 may require from the 
kitofon." 

" From the Mtohen Major?” I says half feel¬ 
ing as if he had a mind to cook the child. 

“From the kitchen” says the Major, and 
smiles and swells, and at the same time looks 

tafiei*. 

So I passed my word and the Major and the 
dear boy were shut up together for Mf an hour 
at a'time thnmgh a certain ahOe, and never 
could I hear anything going on betwixt them 
but Mki&g and laUglung and Jemmy clapping 
his hands and screaming out numbers, so 1 says 
to iMself “it has not harmed him yet” nor 
could 1 cm examining the dear find any signs of 
it anywhere ehont him which was likewise a 
great reliet At last one day Jemmy brings me 
a card in joke in the Major’s neat writing “ The 
Mass'*. Jemmy Jackman?’ for we had given him 
the Major's other name too “ request tto honour 
of Mrs. lumper’s company at the Jackman In- 
stituthm h the &oat parlour this evening at five, 
military time, to witness a few slight feats of 
elemmtanr arilfametio.” And if you’U believe me 
there in tee front padonr at five punctual to the 
moment was tfiie M^mr behind the Pembroke 
table witb both leaves up and a lot of tilings 
from the k^en tid% set ont On old news- 
Pimers apnead atop it, and there was the 
Mite stood ap on a chair withf his X 0 )|y cheeks 
fiushing end bis mea sparkling cinders of dia- 

1 •ySow Gran” sf^ he, <^00 tit down and don’t 
00 ojfbplf let poopl«“--w he saw with every 


&• 1 says t'l m 

th» go«l itomps*^ J m snimr I luts 
down in the i|»t in» ibr me, 

shaking mf aides. ' 

But piokre »y tind(n8an«blin t^,M»or 
going on fthmost as muok «s if be wnsjcomutmg 
sets out aU tbe armea be wMes,' ana says, 
“Three saucepans, anltt^ircmiAluiMi-bell, 
a toasting JoTk, a nnteeggrater.loBrjsotdids, a 
spice-box, twoegg-eups, andncibcniang-BOsi^ 
how many ?" and wbra (bat Mto mstsotty cries 
“Tifteen, tut down tive widMagrla: ‘tof^- 
board” and tben oispi Ms bmtds disfvs up his 
legs and dances on his chair! ' 

My dear W!ib the same sstonklifag ease and 
correctness him and tbe Major added tm the 
tables chars and sofy, the pietws fender add fire- 
irons their own selves me and the cat and the 
eyes in Miss Wosenham’s head, and whenever 
the sum was done Toung Boses and Diamonds 
ckps his hands and draws up his legs and 
dances on his chair. 

The pnde of the Major! (“ Ser^s a mmd 
Ma’amlie says to me behind Us hand.) 

Then he says aloud, “ We now come to the 
next eiemenf aiy rule: which is called-—” 
“Umtraction!” cries Jemmy. 

“ Bight” says the Major. “ We have heie a 
toasting-fork, a potato m its natural state, two 
potklids, one egg-cup, a wooden spoon, and two 
skewers, from which it is necessary for com¬ 
mercial purposes to subtract a spsat.griditon, a 
I small piokle-iar, two lemons, one pepper-castor, 
a blaokbectle-trap, and a knob of the dresser- 
drawer—^what remains P” 

“ Toatin-fork!” cries Jemmy. 

"In immbers how many?” says the Major, 

“ One!” oriea Jemmy. 

(“Afere’j a boy. Ma’am?” says the Major to 
me, behind his hand.) 

Then the Major goes on: 

“ We now approach the next elementary rule: 
which IS entitred——” 

“ Tickloication” cries Jemmy. 

“ Correct” says the Major. 

But my dear to relate to you in detail the way 
iu wUoU they multiplied fourteen sticks of fire¬ 
wood jjy two bits of ginger and alarding-neadle, 
or divided pretty well everything else there was 
on the table by tbe heater of urn Italian iron 
and a chamber candlestio^ and got a lemon over, 
would moke my head spin ronmcl and round end 
round as it did at the tune. So I says "if tou’ 11 
excuse my addressing the chair Frofesscr Ja<*- 
mau I thmk the penod of the leobtne has now 
arrived when it becomes necessary that X should 
take a good hug ofthis young scholar.” "Upon 
which Jemmy calls Cut from Ms station on the 
chair “ Gran oo open nor arms and ms'll make, 
a ’pring into ’em.” 8t) I opened my arms to Um 
as 1 had opened my sorrowful bsart when bis 
poor young mother lay a dying, and he had ids 
jump and ,we had a good lon^ug tpgeihSr tM 
tbe Major prouder than any peaeodr jm 
me behind his Jiand, “Ion need, n^ ut wa 
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kaiMr {tSCn^” ■(vbi^ I oaiM^ need a4 

tm iMi ^ 40^) Iw tB; 

Ia ^ «a7 ^mnv gtciw nsiliKnrimi wait to 
day-scbool and oontm^ imda tlie 3^oi too, 
ana m sununer wav aa liai^ aa the dsja 
w^e long and in wint« we were as happy aa 
to e d^ IMM atowt and ttee aeoned to rest a 
Bkaaing on the Ihoagim for they as good as 
Ijet thraaadlrea aod wow tere done it if there 
had been twte lhe«eeo(D>nodation, when sore 
and fawd agaaat my win 1 one day ears to the 
Major ^ ^ 

“Sfojor you know what I am go^ to break 
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my koot. 

“ Jfes Major** I says “ though heis as popular 
with the Lodgers as you are youraelf and though 
he is to yon and me what only yon and me 
know, still it ie in the course of things and Life 
is made of partings and wo must part witi' our 
Bet* 

Bold as I spoke, I saw two Majors and half 
a dozen firepiaoes, and when the poor Major put 
one of his neat bright-vamislied boots upon 
the fender and his elbow on his knee and his 
head upon his band and rocked himself a little 
to and fro, 1 was dreadfntly ebt up. 

" But” says 1 clearing my throat “yon have 
so well prepared Mm Major—he has had such a 
Tutor in you—that he will have none of the first 
drudgery to go through. And be is so clover be¬ 
sides thM hc*ll soon make his way to the front 
rank.’* 

“ He is a boy” says the Major—having snifled 
—“that has not his like on the face of the 
oartli.” 

“ True as you say Major, aud it is not for us 
merely for our own sakes to do anytliiug to keep 
Mm back from being a credit and au ornament 
wherever he goes and perlmps even lisiiig to be 
a great man, is it Major P lie will have all my 
little savings when my work is done (being 
all the world to me) and we must try to make 
him a wise man and a good man, mustn’t we 
Major f” 

“Madam” says the Major rising "Jemmy 
Jackman is becoming an older file tliaul was 
aware of, and you put him to shame, lou are 
thoroughly t^Iit Madam. Ton are simply npd 
undeniably right.—And if you’ll excuse me, I’M 
take a walk." 

So the Major b^ng gone out and Jemmy being 
at home, I got the ohudinto my httle room here 
and I stood him by my choir and I took Ms 
motheiriB own ourk in my hand and I spoke to 
him loving and serious. Add when I had re¬ 
minded toe darling how that be was now iq his 
tenth yeawnnd wbra Xhad said to him about his 
gettiim cmtolifs ptotty much what £ had said 
to toe J^or i^xtiks to him how that \e must 
have this dame patting, and there t was furoed 
to Mop {mr tom 1 saw of a sadden the weU ^ 
maembetod lip Nrith its tremble, and it so 


tomed Ms steady toee to snae imd be 
says jest a little brcficea here and tfaoie “Tiou 
sbw see 0itin toto 1 can be a man and that I 
can do anything that k .grateful uM toeing 
to you—ana. if I don't grow up to be what you 
snwd like to have «te—I hope it will k»— 
because I shall die.” And wuh thto he eat 
down by me and I went on to toU him of the 
achool of which I bad exeeUent reeonunemda- 
tions and where it was and how many scholars 
and what games they played as I had heard sad 
what length of holidays, to aU of which he lis¬ 
tened bright aud clear. And so it came that at 
last he says “And now dear Qran let me kheel 
down hero where 1 have been used to say 
my prayers and let me fold my face for just 
a minute in your gown and let me cry, for you 
have been more than father—more thaa mother 
—more ban brothers sisters friends—to me!” 
And so he did cry and 1 too and wo were both 
much the betta tor it. 

From that time forth he was true to his word 
and ever blithe and ready, and even when me 
and the Major took him down into Lincolnshire 
he was far the gayest of the party though 
for . urc ,u.d certain he might easily have been 
that, but i-aily was and pul life into us only 
when it c.une to the last Gooil-by, he says willi 
a wistful look " You w ouldu’t have me not really 
sorry would you Gran t” and when I says “No 
dear, Lord forbid!” he says “ 1 am glad of that!” 
aud ran in out of sight. 

But now that the child was gone out of toe 
Lodgings the Major fell into a regularly moping 
state. It ffas taken notice of all the 
Lodgers that the Major moped. He haiM’t 
even the same air of being ratW tall that’he 
used to have, and if he varnished hk boots wkh 
a su^le gleam of interest it was as muifii as he 
did. 

One evening the Majoi; oamo into my little 
room to take a cup of tea mid a morsel ^ but¬ 
tered toast and to read Jemmy’s newest letter 
which had arrived that afternoon (by tl» very 
same postman more than middle-a^ upon the 
Beat now), and the letter raking bun up a little 
I says to the Major: 

“Major you mustn’t get into a moping 
way.” 

The Major shook Ms head. “Jemmy Jabk- 
man Madam,” he says wiUi a deep sigh, “k an 
older file than I thought him.” 

“ Moping is not the way to ‘grow younger 
M«(jor.” 

“My dear Madam," say* toe Mqjor, “ is too* 
ana way of growing younger f” 

Feeling teat the Mmor was getting roiiw 
the best of that point I made a divmwhn to 
another. * , 

“Thirteen ycaiw! abir-toen yaarct Many 
Lodgers have come aiM gone, in tlm toirteea 
years that yon have lived in the psitonrs Major.” 
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with thna w r 
“ As a niile (with its exes^ksiffl !$e ali mles) 
Biy dew Madam” «m the ^pr, “thty haw 
haaoored ae with theic acijiiamtanoej m not 
(mfreynmtly with th^ppaAdeaw." 

Watuiag the MMor as he drooped hie white 
head and strdttd us hlack numstachios and 


where dropped into my old noddle if you will ea- 
onse the expression. 

“The walls Of my liodguigs” I says in a 
casual way—^for my dear it is of no use going 
straight OT a man who mopes-*-" might have 
something to telj, if they could tell it." 

The Major neither moved nor said anything 
but I saw he was attending with his shoulders 
my dear—attending with his shoulders to what 
I said. In foot 1 saw that his shoulders were 
struck; by it 

“The dear boy was always fond of story¬ 
books’* 1 weld on, like as if I was talking to 
myself. “I am sure this house—^his own home 
—might write a stoiy or two for his reading 
one day or another.” 

The’Major’s shoulders gave a dip and a curve 
and his head came up in his shirt-collar. The 
Major’s head came up in his shirt-coUar as I 
hadn’t seen it come up suice Jemmy went to 
school. 

“It is unquestionable that in intervals of 
cribbage and a friendly rubber, my dear Madam,” 
soys the Major, "and also over what used to be 
called in my young times—^in the salad days of 
Jemmy Jackman—the social glass, 1 have ex¬ 
changed many a reminiscence with your Lod¬ 
gers." 

My remark was—I confess I made it with the 
deejiest and artfnllest of intentions—“I wish 
our dear boy had heard them!” 

“Are yOu,serious Madam?” asks the Major 
starting and turning full round. 

“'Why not Major f.’ 

“Madam” says the Major, turning up one (rf 
his cuffs, “they shall be written for him.” 

“ Ah! Now you speak” I says giving my 
hands a pleased map. “ Now you are in a way 
out of moping Major!” 

“Between this and my holidays—I mean the 
dear hoy’s” says the Major turning up his other 
cuft “ a gUod deal may bo done towards it.” 

“ Major you are a clever man and yon have 
seen mnqh and not a donbt of it.” 

"rU beg^” says the Major looking as tall 
as ever he aid, " to-morrow.’’ 

My dear the M^or was another man in three 
days and he was huaself again in a week and he 
wiote and wrote mid wrote with his pen scratch¬ 
ing like rats behind the wnlnscOt, and whether 
he had many grounds to go upon or whether he 
did at all rogtaftce 1 caMot yon, but what 
l^hks written is in the Imt-hand gla^ closet of 
''inie,little bookcase dose behind yon, and if 
-'yoa*!! put your baud in you’d find it come out 


heavy pa lumps sewn together and beam beau- 
tifhl^ plain and nidaunwa Qfodc and Siebrew 
to mySeU and m* tfdite wMuM I shdl take 
it w a fovonr ii^yrduHl read oot'hmd and read 


mow IBS itaai anm wmax lo imowt^t' 

, caafflUt. 

I have cmne back to London, Major, pos¬ 
sessed by a family-atory I Imve pndmd up 
in the oountiy. While I was out of town, 1 
visited the rums of the great old Normap came 
of Sir Mark Crowley, the last baronet of his 
name, who has been dead nearly a hundred 
years. I stagred in the vdlage near the castle, 
and thence 1 bring back some of the particulars 
of the tale 1 am going to tdl yon, derived from 
old inhabitants who heard them foom tlieit 
fathers;—no longer ago. 

We drove from onr little sea-bathing place, 
in Sussex, to see the massive ruins of Crowley 
Castle, which is the show-excursion of Merton. 
We had to alight at a field gate: the road further 


on befog too bad for the slightly-built om:nage, 
or the poor tired Merton horse; and we walked 
for about a quarter of a mile through uneven 
ground, which had once been an Italimi garden; 
and then we came to a bridge over a diy moat, 
and went over the groove of a portcrdlis that 
liad once closed the massive entrance, into an 
empty space surrounded by thick walls, dra- 
pened with ivy, unroofed, and open to the sky. 
Wc could judge of the beautiful traoery that 
had been in the windows, by the remains.of the 
stonework here and there; and an old man 
—"ever so old,” he eallcd himself when we 
inquired his exact age—who scrambled and 
stumbled out of some lair in the least devas¬ 
tated part of the ruins at our approach, and who 
established himself as Our guide, showed us a 
scrap of glass yet lingering in what was the 
window of the great drawing-room not above 
seventy years ago. After he had done his duty, 
he hobbled with us to the neighbouring ohnreu, 
where the knightly Crowleys lie buriSi; some 
commemorated by ancient brasses, some by altar- 
tombs, some by fine Latin epitaphs, bestowing 
upon them eveiy virtue under the sun. He had 
to take the churoh-key back to the acljofofog 
parsonage at the entrance of the long stcaggling 
street which fonns the village of Crowley. The 
castle and the church were on the snmmit of a 
bill, from which we ooidd see the distant Une of 
sea fa^ond the mfoty marshes. 3^ village fidl 
away from the choren and paisonaj^ down the 
hiU. The aspect of the plane was little, if at 






But I must be^u a little earlier. From ozie 
of the Latin emtapbs 1 learnt. tl»t Amelia 

T _-l_ rs __i _a;_j >* nwava a _i_-xi.j i _ 


agaitt, though his wifo had kK hun^m h^to 
his name or his estate—only a Uttle tiny wl— 
Theresa' Orowlej'. This child wonW inheat her 
mother’s fortqn^ and all that Sir Miwk: was free 
to leave; but thistle was not md^i ue oastle 
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and all the lands going to his sister’s son, Mar- 
maduke, ox as he was usually called Duke, 
Brownlow. Duke’s parents were dead, and his 
uncle was his guardian, and his guardian’s house 
was his home. The lad was some seven or eight 
years older than his cousin; and probably Sir 
Mark thought it not unlikely that his daughter | 
and his heir might make a match. Theresa’s 
mother had had some foreign blood in her, and 
had been brought up in France—^not so far away 
but that its Mores might be seen by any one 
who chose to take an easy day’s ride from 
Crowley Castle for the purpose. 

Lady Crowley had been a delicate elegant crea¬ 
ture, but no great beauty, judging from all ac¬ 
counts ; Sir Mark’s family were famous for their 
good looks; Theresa, an unusually lucky child, 
inherited the outward graces of both her parents. 

I A portrait which I saw of her, degraded to a 
I station over the parlour chimney-piece in the 
' village inn, showed me bhiok hair, soft yet arch 
gi-ey eyes with brows and lashes of the same tint 
as her hair, afull pretty jioutingpassionate mouth, 
and a round slender throat. She was a wilful 
little creature, and her father’s indulgence made 
her more wdyward. She had a nurse, too, a 
French bonne, whose mother bad been about 
my lady from her youth, who had followed my 
lady to England, and who had died there. Vic- 
torlne had been in attendance on the young 
Theresa from her earliest infancy, and almost 
took the place of a parent in power and affec¬ 
tion—in power, as to ordering and arranging 
almost what she liked, concerning the child’s 
i management—in love, because they speak to 
this day of the black year when virulent small¬ 
pox was rife in Crowley, and when. Sir Mark 
being far away on some diplomatic mission—in 
Vienna, I fancy—Victorinc shut herself up with 
Miss Theresa when Ihe child was taken ill with 
the disease, and nursed her night and day. She 
only succumbed to the dreadful illness when all 
danger to the child was over. Theresa came 
I out of it with unblemished beauty; Viotorine 
I barely escaped with life, and was disfigured for 
1 life. 

j This disfigurement put a stop to much un- 
' founded scandal which had been afloat respect¬ 
ing the French servant’s great influence over 
Sir Mark. He was, in fact, an easy and indo¬ 
lent man, rarely excited to any vehemence of 
emotion, and who felt it to be a point of honour 
to carry out his dead wife’s wish that Victorinc 
should never leave Theresa, and that the ma¬ 
nagement of the child should be confided to her. 

I Only once had there been a struggle for power 
I between Sir Mark and the bonne, and then she 
I had won the victory. And no wonder, if the 
i old butler’s account were true; for he had gone 
into the room unawares, and bad found Sir Mark 
and Viotorine at high words; and he said tliat 
Victorine was white with raw, that her eyes 
were blazing with passionate fire, that her voice 
I was low, and her words w'ere few, but that, al- 
! though she spoke in French, and be the' butler 
1 only Knew his native English, be would rather 
1 have been ^om at by a drunkbn grenadier 


with a sword in liS' band, than have had those 
words of Victoriue’s addressed to him. 

Even the choice of Theresa’s masters was left 
to Victorine. A little reference was occasionally 
made to Madam Hawtrey, the parson’s wife and 
a distant relation of Sir Mark’s, but, seeing that, 
if Victorine chose so to order it. Madam Haw- 
trey’s own little daughter Bessy would have been 
deprived of the advantages resulting from gra¬ 
tuitous companionship in all Theresa’s lessons, 
she was careful how she opposed or made 
an enemy of Mademoiselle Victorine. Bessy 
was a gentle quiet child, and grew up to be a sen¬ 
sible sweet-tempered girl, with a veiy fair sliare 
of English beauty; frefli-complexion,brown-eyed 
round-faced, with a stiff though well-made figure, 
os different as possible from Theresa’s might 
lithe graceful form. Duke was a young man to 
these two maidens. While they to him were little 
more than children. Of course he admired his 
cousin Theresa the most—who would not?— 
but he was establishing his first principles of 
morality for himself, and her conduct towards 
Bessy sometimes jarred against his ideas of 
right. One d.ay, after she had been tyrannising 
over the self-contained and patient Bessy so as 
to make the latter cry—^and both the amount of 
the tyranny and the crying were unusual circum¬ 
stances, for Theresa was of a generous nature 
when not put out of the way—Duke spoke to 
his oousiu. 

“Tneresa! You had no right to blame Bessy 
as you did. It was as much your fault as hers. | 
You were as much bound to remember Mr. i 
Dawson’s directions about the sums you were 
to do for him, as she was.” 

The girl opened her great grey eyes in sur¬ 
prise. She to blame! 

“ What does Bessy come to the castle for, I 
wonder ? They pay nothing—we pay all. The 
least she can do, is to remember for me what .we 
are told. I shan’t trouble myself with attending 
to Mr. Dawson’s directions; and if Bessy does 
not like to do so, she can stay away. She 
already knows enough to earn her bread as a 
maid: which I suppose is what she’ll have to 
come to.” 

The moment Theresa had said this, she coiild 
have bitten her tongue oat for the meanness and 
rancour of the speech. She saw pain and dis¬ 
appointment clearly expressed on Duke’s face; 
and, in another moment, her impulses would have 
carried her to the opposite extreme, and she 
would have spoken out her self-reproach. But 
Duke thought it his duty to remonstrate with 
her, and to read her a homily, which, however 
true and just, weakened the effect of the look of 
distircss on his &ce. Her wits were called into 
play to refute his arguments; her head rather 
than her heart took the prominent part in the 
controversy; and it ended unsatisfactorily to 
both; he, going away with dismal though un¬ 
spoken prognostics touching what^she would be¬ 
come as a woman if she were so wperciiions 
and unfeeling as a girl p she, the moment his 
back was turned, throwing herself on the fioor 
and soblpng as if her heart would break. Vic- 
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torine heard her darling’s^Sssionate sobs, and 
came in. 

“ What "hast thou, my angel! Who has been 
vexing thee,—tell me, mj; cherished P" 

She tried to raise the girl, but Theresa would 
not be raised; neither would She sjwak till she 
chose, in spite of Victorine’s entreaties. When 
she chose, she lifted herself up, stdl sitti^ on 
the floor, and (jutting her tangled hair ofTlier 
flashed teai-straed to, said; 

“Never mind, it was only something Duke 
said; I don’t care for it now.” And refusing 
Yictorine’s aid, she got up, and stood thought¬ 
fully looking out of window. 

"That Duke!” exclaimedVictorine. “What 
business has that Mr. Duke to go vex my 
darling P He is not your husband yet, that he 
should scold you, or that you should mind what 
he says.” 

Theresa listened and gained a new idea; but 
she gave no outward sign of attention, or of 
her now hearing for the flrst time how that she 
was supposed to be intended for her cousin’s 
wife. She made no reply to Victorine’s caresses 
and speeches; one might almost say she shook 
her off. As soon as she was left to herself, 
she took her hat, and going out alone, as she 
was wont, in the pleasui-e-grounils, she went 
down the terrace steps, crossed the bowling- 
green, and opened a little wicket-gate which led 
mto the garden of the parsonage. There, were 
Bessy and her mother, gathering fruit. It was 
Bessy whom Theresa sought; for there was 
something in Madam Hawtrey’s silky manner 
that was always rather repugnant 1 o her. How¬ 
ever, she was not going to shrink from her 
resolution because Madam Hawtrey was there. 
So she went up to the startled Bessy, and said 
to her, as it she were reciting a prepared s[)eech: 
“Bessy, I behaved very crossly to you; 1 had 
no business to have spoken to you as 1 did.”— 
“ Will you forgive me P” was the pre-determined 
end of this confession; but somehow, when it 
came to that, she could not say it with Madam 
Hawtrey standing by, ready to smile and to 
curtsey a.s soon as she could catch Theresa’s 
eye. There was no need to ask forgiveness 
though; for Bessy had put down her half filled 
basket, and came softly up to Theresa, steal¬ 
ing her brown soil-stained little hand into the 
young lady’s soft white one, and looking up at 
her with loving brown eyes. 

“ I am so sonx but 1 think it was the sums 
on page 108. I &c been looking and looking, 
and I am almost sure.” 

Her exculpatory tone caught her mother’s 
car, although her words did not. 

“ I am sure, Miss Theresa, Bessy is so grate¬ 
ful for the privileges of learning with you! It is 
such an advantage to her I I often tall her, 
‘Take pattern by Miss Theresa, and do as she 
does, and try and speak as she does, and thereTl 
not be a parson’s daughter in all Sussex to com¬ 
pare with jpu? Doirt I, Bessy P” 

Theresa shrugged l/f shoulders—a trick she 
had caught from 'Viotorine—and, turning to 
Bessy, asked her what she was going to do with 


those gooseberries she was gathering ? And as 
Theresa spoke, she lazily picked the ripest out 
of the basket, and ate tlmm. 

" They are for a pudding,” said Bessy. “ As 
soon as we have gathered enough, I am going in 
to make it.” 

“I’ll come and help you,” said Theresa, 
eagerly. “ I should so like to make a pudding. 
Our Monsieur Antoine never makes gooseberry 
puddings.” 

Duke came past the parsonage an hour or so 
afterwards: and, looki^ in by chance through 
the men casement windows of the kitchen, 
saw Theresa pinned up in a bib and apron, 
her arms all over flour, flourishing a rolling- 
pin, and lathing and chattering with Bessy 
sunilarly attired. Duke had spent his morning 
ostensibly in fishing; but in reality in weighing 
in his own mind what he could do or say to 
soften the obdurate heart of his cousin. And 
here it was, all inexplicably right, as if by some 
enchanter’s wand! 

The only conclusion Duke could come to 
was the same that many a wise (and foolish) 
man had come to before his day: 

“ IVeil! ITomen arc past my comprehension, 
that’s all!” 

When all this took place, Theresa was about 
fifteen; Bessy was (lerhaps six mouths older; 
Duke was just leaving Oxford. His uncle. 
Sir Mark, was excessively fond of him; yes! 
and proud, too, for he had distinguished him¬ 
self at college, and every one spoke well of him. 
And he, for his part, loved Sir Mark, and, un¬ 
spoiled by the iamc and reputation he had 
gained at Christ Church, paid respectful defer¬ 
ence to Sir Mark’s opinions. 

As Theresa grew older, her father supposed 
that be played his cards well in singing Duke’s 
praises on every possible occasion. She tossed 
her head, and said nothing. Thanks to Victoriue’s 
revelations, she understood the tendency of her 
father’s speeches. She intended to make her 
own choice of a husband when the time came; 
and it might be Duke, or it might be some one 
else. When Duke did not lecture or prose, but 
was sitting his horse so s[)lendidly at the meet, 
before the huntsman^ve the blast, “Found;” 
when Duke was holding his own in discourse 
with other men; when Duke gave her a short 
sharp word of command on any occasion; then 
she decided that she would marry Tiim, and no 
one else. But when he found fault, or stumbled 
about awkwardly in a minuet, or talked moralities 
against duelling, then she was sure that Duke 
should never be her husband. She wondered if 
he knew about it; if any one had told him, as 
Victorine had told her; if her father had revealed 
his thoughts and wishes to his nephew, as plainly 
as he had done to his daughter ? This last query 
made her cheeks bum; and, on days when the 
suspicion had been brought by any chance pro¬ 
minently before her mind, she was especially 
rude and disagreeable to Duke. 

He was to go abroad on the grand tour of 
Europe, to which .young men of fortane usually 
devoted' three years. He was lo.have a tutor. 
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becaiue all youn^ men of his rank had tutors; 
else he was quite wise enough, and steady 
enough, to hare done without one, and probably 
knew a gcrad deal more about what was best to be 
obsorTedin the countries they were Ming to visit, 
than Mr. Roberts, his ap^intea bear-leader. 
He was to come back full of historical and poli¬ 
tical knowledge, speaking French and Italian 
like a native, and having a smattering of bar¬ 
barous German, and he was to enter the House 
as a county member, if possible—as a borough 
member at the worst; and was to make a great 
success; and then, as every one understood, he 
was to marry his cousin Theresa. 

He spoke to her father about it, before start¬ 
ing on his travels. It was after dinner in Crow¬ 
ley Castle. Sir Mark and Duke sat alone, each 
pensive at the thought of the coming parting, 

“Theresa is but young,” said Duke, breaking 
into speech after a long silence, “ but if you 
have no objection, uncle, I should like to speak 
to her before I leave England, about iny—my 
hopes.” 

Sir Mark played with his glass, pour .d out 
•some more wine, drank it off at a draught, and 
then replied: 

“No, Duke, no. Leave her in peace with 
me. I have looked forward to having her for 
myleompanion through these t hree years; they’ll 
soon pass away” (to age, but not to youth), 
“and I should like to have her undivided 
heart till you come back. No, Duke! Three 
years will soon pass away, and then we’ll have 
a royal wedding.” 

Duke sighed, but said no more. The next 
day was the last. He wanted Theresa to go with 
him to take leave of the Hawireys at the Par¬ 
sonage, and of the villagers; but slie was wilful, 
and would not. He remembered, years after¬ 
wards, how Bessy’s gentle iieaceful mmiiier had 
struck him as contrasted witli Theresa’s, on that 
last day. Both girls regretted Ids departure. 
He hart been so mriformly gentle aud thoughtfu] 
in his behaviour to Bessy, that, without any idea 
of love, she felt him to be ber pattern of noble 
cliivalrous maubood; the only person, except her 
father, who was steadily kind to Iicr. She admired 
his sentiments, she esteemed his principles, she 
considered his long cvolvemont of his ideas as 
the truest eloquence. He had lent her books, 
he had directed her studies; all the advice and 
information which Theresa had rejected had 
fallen to Bessy’s lot, and she had received it 
thankfully. 

Theresa burst into a passion of tears as soon 
as Duke and lus suite were ont of sight. She 
had refused the farewell kiss her lather had 
told her to give him, but had waved her white 
handkerchief out of the great drawing-room 
window (that yery window in wliich the old 
guide showed me the small piece of glass 
strU lingering). But Duke had ridden away 
with stok rem and downcast head, without 
looking back. 

His absence'was a great blank in Sir Mark’s 
life. He had never sought London much as a 
place of residence; in former days lie had been 


suspected of favoumg the Stuarts; but nothing 
coiud be proved against him, and he had sub¬ 
sided into a very tolerably faithful subject of 
King George the Third. Still, a cold shoulder 
having been turned to him by the court party 
at one time, be had become prepossessed against 
the English capital. On the contrary, his wife’s 
predilections and his own tendencies had always 
made Paris a very agreeable place of residence 
to him. To Paris lie at Icn^h resorted again, 
when the blank in his life oppressed him; and 
from Paris, about turn years after Duke’s de¬ 
parture, he returned after a short absence from 
home, and suddenly announced to his daughter 
and the household that he had taken an apartmein 
in the Rue Louis le Grand for the coming winter, 
to wliich there was to be an immediate removal 
of his daughter, Victorine, and certain other 
personal attendants and servants. 

Nothing could exceed Theresa’s mad joy 
at this unexpected news. She sprang upon 
her fatliev’.s neck, and kissed him till we was 
tired—whatever he was, She ran to Tictorine, 
and told her to guess what “heavenly bliss” 
was going to bcl'al theni, dancing round tlic 
middle-aged woman until she, in her spoilt im¬ 
patience, was becoming an^, when, kissing 
her, she told her, and ran off to the Parsonage, 
and tlieneo to the church, bursting in upon 
morning prayers—^lor it was All Saints’ Day, 
although she had forgotten it—and filliping a 
sci'a]! of pajier on which she had hastily written, 
“ A'. 0 ai 0 giiing to Paris for the winter—all of 
us,” loilcd into a ball, from the castle pew to 
that of the parson. She saw Bessy redden as 
she caught it, put it into her pocket unread, 
and. after an apologetic glance at the curtained 
scat ill which Theresa was, go on with her meek 
responses. Theresa weut out by the private 
door in a momentary fit of passion. “ Stupid 
cohl-bloodcd cre.itnro!” she said to hersqlf. 
But that aftcrncon Bessy came to the castle, so 
sorry—and so losing her own sorrow in sympathy 
with her friend’s gladness, that Theresa took 
her into favour again. The girls parted wilii 
promises of correspondence, and with some 
regret: the greatest on Bessy’s side. Some 
grand promises of Paiis fashion, and presents 
of dress, Theres.a made in her patronising way; 
but Bessy did not seem to care much for them 
—which was fortunate, for they were never ful¬ 
filled. 

Sir M.ark bad an idea in his head of perfect¬ 
ing Theresa’s accomplishments and manners by 
Parisian masters and Parisian society. English 
residents in Venice, Florence, Rome, wrote to 
their friends at home about Duke. They spoke 
of him as of what we should, at the present day, 
call a “rising young man.” His praises ran so 
higli, that Sir Slark began to fear lest his hand¬ 
some nephew, fiited by princes, courted by am¬ 
bassadors, made love to by lovely Italian ladies, 
might find Theresa too oouutry;jbred for his 
taste. -j, • 

Thus had come about',-the engaging of the 
yilendid apartment in the Rue Louis le Grand. 
The street itself is narrow, and now-a-days we 
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I are apt to think the situatioif close; bat k those 
I iays it W 4 S the height of fashion; for, the ayeat 
I arbiter of feshion. the Duo de Eichelieu, lived 
I there, and, to inhabit an apartment in that 
1 street, was k itself a mark of bon ton. Victorke 
: seemed almost crazy with delight when they 
took possession of their new abode. “ This dear 
Paris! This lovely Prance! And now I see my 
young lady, my darling, my angel, in a room 
suited to her beauty and her rank: such as my 
lady her mother would have planned for her, if 
she had lived.” Any allusion to her dead 
mother always touched Theresa to the quick. 
She was in her bed, under the blue silk curtains 
of an alcove, when Tictorine said thb,—^bekg 
too much fatigued after her journey to respond 
to Victorke’s rhapsodies; but now she put out 
her little hand and gave Victorine’s a pressure 
of gratitude and pleasdre. Next day she wan¬ 
dered about the rooms and admired their splen¬ 
dour almost to Victorke’s content. Her father. 
Sir Mark, found a handsome carriage and 
horses for his darling’s use; .and also found that 
not less necessary article—a married lady of 
rank who would take his girl under her wing. 
tVhen all these preliminary arrangements were 
made, who so wildly happy as Theresa! Her 
1 carriage was of the newest fasliion, fit to 
vie with any on the Cours de la Eeine, the 
I then fashionable drive. The box at the Grand 
I Opera, and at the Pranijais, which she shared 
! With Madame la Duchesse de G., was the centre 
1 of observation; Victorke was in her best 
humour, Theresa’s credit at her dressmaker’s 
was unlimited, her indulgent father was ch.armod 
with all she did and said. She had masters, it 
is true; but, to a rich and beautiful young lady, 
masters were wonderfully complaisant, and with 
them as with all the world, she did w hat she 
pleased. Of Parisian society, she had enough 
and more than enough. Tlie duchess went every¬ 
where, and Tberc.sa went too. So did a certain 
Count de la Grange; some relation or con- 
nc.xion of the duchess; handsome, wilh a south 
of Fi-ancc handsomeness: with delicate features, 
marred by an over-softness of expression, from 
which (so men said) the tiger was occasionally 
seen to peep forth. But, for elegance of dress and 
demeanour he had not his fellow k Paris—which 
of course meant, not in the world. 

Sir Mark heard rumours of this man’s conduct, 
which were not ploasmg to him; but when he 
accompanied his daughter into society, the count 
was only as deferential as it became a gentleman 
to be .to so much beauty and grace. Wlien 
Theresa was taken out by the duchess to the 
opera, to balls, to petits soupers, without her 
father, then the count was more than deferential; 
he was adoring. It was a little intoxicating 
for .a girl brought up k the solitude of an 
English village, to have so many worshippers at 
her feet all at once, in the great gay city; and 
the kbred coquetry of her nature came out, 
.adding tq h?r ontwawl grace, if taking away 
from the purity and ■uignity of her character. 
It W'as Victorke’s debght to send her darling 
out arrayed for conquest; her hair delicately 


powdered, and scented with mardchale; her little j 
“mouches” put on with skill; the tiny half-moon ■ 
patch, to lengthen the already almond-shaped | 
eye; the minute star to give.the effect of a 
dimple at the comer of her scarlet bps ; the | 
silver gauze looped up over the petticoat of L 
blue brocade, distended over a boop, much as i 

gowns are worn k our days; tbe coral oriia- i 
ments of her silverdress, matchkg with the tint 
of the high heels to her shoes. And, at night, 
Victorke was never tired of listening and ques¬ 
tioning ; of triumphing in Theresa’s triumphs; ! 

of invariably reminding her that she was bound i 
to marry the absent cousin, and return to tlie 
half-feudal state of the old castle k Sussex. 

Still, eve. now, if Duke had returned from 
Italy, Ml might have gone well; but when Sir 
Mark, alarmed by the various proposals ho re¬ 
ceived for Theresa’s hand from needy Preuch 
noblemen, and by the admiration she was ex¬ 
citing everywhere, wrote to Duke, and urged 
him to join them in Paris on his return from 
his travels, Duke answered that three moutlis 
w'ere yet unoxpired of the time allotted for 
the grand tour; and that he was anxious 
to av.ail himself of that interval to see some¬ 
thing of Spain. Sir Mark read this letter 
aloud to Theresa, with many expressions of an¬ 
noyance as he read. Theresa merely said, “ Of 
course, Duke does what ho likes,” and turned 
away to sec some new lace brought for her in- i 
spection. She heard her father sigh over a re- ! 
perusal of Duke’s letter, and she set her teeth 
in the anger she would not show in acts or 1 

words. That day the Count de Grange met i 

with gentler treatment from her than he had | 
done for many days—than he had done since ■ 
her father’s letter to Duke had been sent off to j 
Genoa. As ill fortune would have it. Sir Mark ! i 
had occasion to return to England at this lime, j 
and he, guileless himself, consigned Theresa and j 
her maid Victorine, and her man Felix, to the j 
care of the duchess for three weeks. They wore i 
to reside at the H&tel de G. during tin's time. 

The duchess welcomed them in her most caress¬ 
ing manner, and showed Theresa the suite of 
rooms, ivith the little private staircase, appro¬ 
priated to her use. 

The Count de Grange was an habitual visitor 
at the house of his cousk the duchess, who was 
a gay Parisian, absorbed in her life of giddy dis¬ 
sipation. The count found means of iullacucing 
Victorke k his favour; not by money; so 
coarse a bribe would have had no power over 
her; but by many presents, accompanied wilh 
sentimental letters, breathing devotion to her 
eliargc, and extremest appreciation of the faith¬ 
ful friend whom Theresa looked upon as a 
mother, and whom for this reason he, the 
count, revered and loved. Intermixed, wore 
wily allusions to his great possessions k Pro¬ 
vence, and to his ancient lineage:—^the one 
mortgaged, the other disgraced. Victorine, 
whose right hand had forgotten its cunning in | 
the length of her dreary vegetation at Crowley < 
Castle, was, deceived, and became a vehement 
advocate of the dissolute Adoniji of the Paris 
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saloons, in Ms suit to her darling. When Sir 
Mark came back, he was dismayed and shocked 
beyoiid measure by finding the count and Theresa 
at his feet, entreating Mm to forgire their stolen 
marriage—a marriage which, though incomplete 
as to its legal forms, was yet too complete to be 
otherwise than sanctioned by Theresa’s nearest 
friends. The duchess accused her cousin of 
perfidy and treason. Sir Mark said nothing. 
But his health failed from that time, and he 
sank into an old querulous grey-haired man. 

There was some ado, I know not what, be¬ 
tween Sir Mark and the count regarding the 
control and disposition of the fortune which 
Theresa inherited from her mother. The count 
gained the victory, owing to the different nature 
of the French laws from the Engli^; and this 
made Sir Mark abjure the country and the city 
he had loved so long. Henceforward, he swore, 
his foot should never touch French soil; if 
Theresa liked to come and see him at Crowley 
Castle, she should be as welcome as a daughter 
of the house ought to be, and ever should be; 
but her husband should never enter the gates of 
the house in Sir Mark’s lifetime. 

For some months he was out of humour with 
Duke, because of his tardy return from his tour 
and his delay in joining them in Paris: through 
which, so Sir Mark fancied, Theresa’s marriage 
had been brought about. But—when Duke came 
home, depressed in spirits and submissive to his 
uncle, even under unjust blame—Sir Mark re¬ 
stored him to favour in the course of a summer’s 
day, and henceforth added another injury to the 
debtor side of the count’s reckoning. 

Duke never told his uncle of the wofiil ill- 
report he had heard of the count iu Paris, where 
he had found all the better part of the French 
nobility pitying the lovely English heiress who 
had been entrapped into a marriage with one of 
the most disreputable of their order, a gambler 
and a reprobate. He could not leave Pans with¬ 
out seeing Theresa, whom he believed to be as 
yet unacquainted with his arrival in the city, so 
he went to call upon her one evening. She was 
sitting alone, splendidly dressed, ravishingly 
beautiful; she made a step forward to meet 
him, hardly heeding the announcement of his 
name; for she had recognised a man’s tread, and 
fancied it was her husband, coming to accom¬ 
pany her to some grand reception. Duke saw 
the quick change from hope to disappointment 
on lier mobile face, and sbe spoke out at once 
ber reason. “Adolpbe promised to come and 
fetch me; the princess receives to-night. I 
hardly expected a visit from you, cousin Duke,” 
recovering herself into a pretty proud reserve. 
“ It is a fortnight, I think, since I heard you 
were in Paris. I had given up all expectation 
of the honour of a visit from you!” 

Duke felt that, as she had heard of his being 
thdre, it would be awkward to make excuses 
which both she and he must know to be false, 
or cMianations the very truth of which wouhl 
be offensive tp the loving, trusting, deceived 
wife. So, he turned the conversation to Ids 
travels, his heiwt aching for ber aU.the time, as 
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he noticed her wa^&eting attention when she 
heard any passing sound. Ten, eleven, twelve 
o’clock; he would not leave her. He thought 
his presence was a comfort and a pleasure to 
her. But when one o’clock struck, she said some 
unexpected business must have detained her 
husband, and she was glad of it, as she had 
all along felt too much tired to go out: and 
besides, the happy consequence of her husband’s 
detention had been that long talk with Dnke. 

He did not see her again after this polite dis¬ 
missal, nor did he see her husband at all. Whe¬ 
ther through ill chance, or carefully disguised 
purpose, it did so happen that he called several 
times, he wrote several notes requesting an ap¬ 
pointment when he might come with the cer¬ 
tainty of finding the count and countess at 
home, hi order to wish them farewell before 
setting out for England. All in vain. But he 
said nothing to Su' Mark of all this. He only- 
tried to fill up the blank in the old man’s life. 
He went between Sir Mark and tlic tenants to 
whom he was unwilling to show himself unac¬ 
companied by the beautiful daughter, who had 
so often been bis oorapaniou ui his walks and 
rides, before that ill-omened wdnter in Paris. 
He was thankful to have the power of re¬ 
turning the long kindness his nncle had shown 
him in childhooil; thankful to be of use to him 
iu Ills desertion; thankful to atone in some 
measure for his neglect of his uncle’s wish that 
he should have made a hasty return to Paris. 

But it was .a little dull after the long excite¬ 
ment of (ravel, after associatmg with all that 
was most cultivated and seeing all that was 
most famous, in Europe, to be shut up iu that 
vast luagnificent dreary old castle, with Sir Mark 
for a. perpetual companion—Sir Mark, and no 
other. Tiie parsonage was near at hand, and 
occasioiiiilly Mr. Hawtrey came in to visit his 
parishioner iu his trouble. But Sir Mark kept 
the clergyman at bay; he knew that his brother 
in age, his brother in circumstances (for had 
not Mr. Hawtrey an only child and she a 
daughter ?), was sympalhbing with him in his 
sorrow, and he was too proud to bear it; in¬ 
deed, sometimes he was so rnde to his old neigh¬ 
bour, that Duke would go next morning to the 
Parsonage, to soothe the smart. 

And so—and so—gradually, imperceptibly, at 
last his heart was drawn to Bessy. Her mother 
angled and angled skilfully; at first scarcely 
daring to hojie ; then remembering her own 
descent from the same stock as Duke, she 
drew herself up, and set to work with fresh skill 
and vigour. To be sure, it was a dangerous game 
for a mother to play; for her daughter’s hap¬ 
piness was staked on her success. How could 
simple country-bred Bessy help being attracted 
to the courtly liaiidsome man, travelled and 
accomplished, good and gentle, whom she saw 
every day, and who treated her with the kind 
familiarity of a brother; while he was not a 
brother, but in some measure a, disappointed 
man, as everybody knew? Bessy wbs a daisy 
of an English maiden; pure good to the heart’s 
core and most hidden thought; sensible in all 
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her accustomed daily way's,'-'yet not so much 
without imagination as not to desire somethine 
heyond tJio narrow range of knowledge arm 
experience in which her days had hitherto been 
jiassed. Add to this her pretty figure, a bright 
healtliycomp!exion,lovclytecth,audquite enough 
of beauty in her other features to hare rendered 
her the belle of a country town, it her lot bad 
been cast in such a place; and it is not to be 
woiMeved at, that, after she had been secretly 
in lore with Duke with all her heart for nearly 
a year, almost worshipping him, be should 
discover that, of all the women he had ever 
known—except perhaps the lost Theresa— 
Bessy Ilawtrcy had it in her power to make him 
the happiest of men. 

irir Mark grumbled a little ; but now-a-days 
ho grumbled at everything, poor disappointed, 
all but childless, old man ! As to the vicar he 
stood astonished and almost dismayed. “ Have 
you thought enough about it, Mr. Duke?” 
the parson asked. “Young men .are apt to do 
things in a hurry, that they repent at leisure. 
Bossy is a good girl, a good girl, God bless her: 
but she has not been brought up .as your wife 
should have been: at least as folks will say' 
your wife should have been. Though 1 may say 
1 i'er her she has a very pretty sprinkling of ma- 
I tlicmatics. I taught her myself, Mr. Duke.” 

I “ May I go and ask her myself ? I only want 
your permission,” urged Duke. 

“Ay, go! But perhaps you’d better ask 
I Madam first. She will like to bo told every! lung 
as soon as me.” 

But Duke did not care for Madani. He rushed 
through the open door of the Parsonage, into 
the homely sitting-rooms, and softly called for 
Bessy. 'Vi’hen she came, he took her by the 
hand and led her forth into the field-pat !i at the 
I back of the orchard, and there he won his bride 
I ti the full content of both their lic.arts. 
i All lids time the inliabitants of Crowley Castle 
and the quiet people of the neighbouring village 
of Crowley, heard hut little of “The Countess,” 
as it was their fashion to call her. Sir Mark 
1 Lad his letters from her, it is true, and he read 
them over and over again, and moaned over 
them, and sighed, and put them carefully away 
ill a bundle. But they were like arrows of 
paiu to him. None knew their contents; none, 
oven knowing them, would have dreamed, any 
more than he did, for all his moans and sighs, 
of'the utter wretchedness of the writer. Love 
had long since vanished from the habitation of 
tliat pair; a habitation, not a home, even in its 
brightest days. Love had gone out of the 
I window, long before poverty had come in at the 
I door: yet that grim visitant who never tarries 
I in tracking a disreputable gambler, had now 
arrived. The count lost the last remnants of 
! his character as a man who played honourably, 

I i and theiioefortk—that being pretty nearly the 
only sin which banished men from good society 
I in those days-* he had to play where and how he 
: could. Theresa’s money Vent as her poor angry 
i father had foretold. Ey-and-Iw, and without her 
! consent, her jewel-box was rifled; the diamonds 


round the lockot holing her mother’s picture 
were wrenched and picked out by no careful 
baud. Victorine found Theresa crying over 
the poor relicscrying at last, without dis¬ 
guise, as if her heart womd break. 

“Oh, mamma! mamma! mamma!” she sobbed 
out, holding up the smashed and tofigpred 
miniature as an explanation of her grief. She 
was sitting on the floor, on which she had thrown 
herself in the first discovery of the theft. Vic¬ 
torine sat down byher, twdng her head upon 
her breast, and soothing her.' She did not ask 
who had done it; she asked Theresa no ques- ' 
tion which the latter would have shrunk from I 
answering; she knew all in that hour, without j 
the count’s name having passed the lips of either ! 
of them. And from that time she watched him 1 i 
as a tiger watches his prey. | 

When the letters came from England, the • 
three letters from Sit Mark anfl the affianced , 
bride and bridegroom, announcing the approach- i 
mg marri^ of Duke and Bessy, Theresa took j 
them straight to Victorine. Theresa’s lips were ! 
tightened, her pale cheeks were paler. She j 
waited for Victorine to speak. Not a word did 11 
the frcnchwouian utter; but she smoothed tlie 
letters one over the other, and tore them in 
two, throwing the pieces on the ground, and 
stamping on tliem. 

“ Oh, Victorine !” cried Theresa, dismayed at 
passion that went so far be.yond her own, “I 
never expected it—I never thought of it—but, ; 
perhaps, it was but natural.” j 

“It was not natural; it was infamous ! To 1, 
have loved you once, and not to wai t for chances, | 
but to take up with that mean poor girl at the j 
Parsonage. Pah! and her letter! Sir Mark is j 
of my mind though, I can see. I am sorry I i i 
tore up his letter. He feels, he knows, that Jlr. j! 
Duke Browulow ought to have waited, waited, j | 
waited. Some one waited fourteen years, did ; 
lie not ? The count will not live for ever.” j 

'Theresa did not see the face of wicked mean- i 
hig as those last words were spoken. | 

Another year rolled heavily on its course of ; 
wretchedness to Theresa. That same revolution 
of time brought increase of peace and joy to the 
English couple, striving humbly, striving well, 
to do their duty as children to the unhappy and 
deserted Sir Mark. They had their reward in 
tlie birth of a little girl. Yet, close on the heels 
of this birth, followed a great sorrow. The 
good parson died, after a short sudden illness. 
Then came the customary trouble after the 
death of a clergyman. The widow had to leave 
the Parsonage, the home of a lifetime, and sock 
a new resting-place for her declining years. 

Eortunately for all parties, the new vicar was i 
a bachelor; no other than the tutor who had ; 
accompanied Duke on his grand tour; and it 
was made a condition that he should allow the 
widow of his predecessor to remain at the Pat- 
sonage as his housekeeper. Bessy would fain 
have, had her mother at the castle, and this 
course would have been infinitcly.preferred by i 
Madam Hawtrey, who, indeed, suggested the j 
wish to her daughter. But Sir Mark was oh- 
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stiuately against it; nor did be spare bis caustic 
remarks on Madam Hawtrey, even before her 
own daughter. He had never quite forgiven 
Duke’s marriage, although he was personally 
exceedingly fond of Bessy. He relerred thi 
marriage, m some part, and perhaps to no greater 
extent tlian was true, to madam’s good manage¬ 
ment in throwing the young people together; and 
he was explicit in the expression of his opinion. 

Poor Theresa! Every day she more and more 
bitterly rued her ill-starred marriage. Often 
and otten she cried to herself, when she was 
alone in the dead of the night, “I cannot 
bear it—I cannot bear it!” But again in 
i lit daylight her pride would help her to 
keep her woe to herself. She could not beai' 
the gaze of pitying eyes; she co8ld not bear 
even Victonne’s fierce sympathy. She miglit 
have gone home like a poor prodigal tot her 
father, if Duke and Bessy had uol, as slic ima¬ 
gined, reigned triumphant in her place, lioth in 
her father’s heart and in her fatlier’s home. 
And all this while, that father almost hated the 
tender attentions which were rendered to him 
bv those who were not ins Theresa, Ins only 
cfiiid, for whose presence he yeanted and longed 
in silent misery. Then again (to rctiiru to 
Tiicrcsa), her husband had his fils of kindness 
ton aids her. If lie had been tery fortuuaie in 
play, if he had heard other men admire her, he 
wcHild come back for a few moments to ins 
loialty, and would lure back the poor tortured 
hf.irt, only to crusli it afresh. One day—after 
a short time of easy temper, caresses, and levity 
—she found out sometliing, I know not what, ui 
his life, which stung her to the quick. Her sharp 
wils and sharper tongue spoke out most entting 
insults; at flr-t. he smiled, as if rather iimused 
io see how she was ransacking her brain to find 
stabbing .speeclies; but at Icngtli she louclicd 
some sore; he scarcely lost tlie mocking smile 
upon Ills face, but liis eyes flashed bind lire, and 
ills licavy closed hand fell on her white shoulder 
wit ii a terrible blow ! 

She stood up, facing him, tearless, deadly 
while. “The poor old man at hoinel’’ was all 
she said, trembling, shivering all over, but with 
lier eyes fixed on ids coward face. He slirank 
from her look, lauglieil aloud to hide whatever 
leeiing might be hidden in his bosom, and left 
the room. Siie only said again, “The poor old 
man—the poor old deserted, desolate man!” and 
felt about blindly for a chair. 

Slie had not sat dowai a minute though, be¬ 
fore she started up and rang lier bell. It was 
Victoriue’s ofilee to answer it; hut Theresa 
looked almost surprised to see her. “ You !—1 
wanted the others—I want them all! They 
shall all sec how their master treats his wife! 
Look here!’’ she pushed the gauze neckerchief 
trom her shoulder—the mark was there red and 
swollen. “ Bid them all come here—Victoiine, 
Amadee, Jean, Adele, all—I.will be justified by 
their testimony, whatever I do!’’ Then she 
lell to shaking and crying. 

Victorine said uothmg, but went to a'certain 
cupboard wh 9 re sbe kept mcdiciqcs and dtugs 


of which she alo^m knew the properties, and 
there she mixed a drauglit, which she made her 
mistress take. Whatever its nature was, it was 
soothing. Theresa leaned back in her chair, 
still sobbing heavily from time to time, until at 
last she dropped into a kind of doze. Then 
Victorine softly lifted the neckerchief, which 
had fallen into its place, and looked at the mark. 
She did not speak; but ber whole face was a 
fearful threat. After she had looked her till, 
she smiled a deadly smile. And then she 
touched the soft bruised flesh with her lips, 
much as though Theresa were the child she had 
been twenty years ago. Soft as the touch was 
Theresa shivered, and started and half awoke. 
“Are they come?’’ she murmured;“Amadee, 
Jean, Adele?” but without wailing fo'r an 
answer she fell asleep again. 

Victorine went quietly back to the cupboard 
where she kept her drugs, and stayed there, 
mixing something noiselessly. Wlien she had 
done wliat she wanted, she returned to her mis¬ 
tress’s bedroom, and looked at her, still sleeping. 
Tlicu sbe began to arrange the room. No blue 
silk cuvl.ains and silver mirrors, now, as hi the 
Hue Louis lo Grand. A washed-out faded Indian 
chintz, and an old battered toilette service of 
Japan-ware; the disorderly signs of the count’s 
late presence; an emptied flask of liqueur. 

All the time Viciorme an-anged this room she 
kept saying to herself, “ At fast! At last!” 
Tbeiesa slept through the daylight, slept late 
into tile evening, leaning back where she had 
ftUlcii in lier chair. She was so motionless tliat 
Victonue appeared alarmed. Once or twice she 
felt her pulse, and gazed earnestly into the tear- 
stained lace. Once, she very carefully lifted one 
of the eyelids, and holding a lighted taper near, 
lieereJ luto the eye. Apparently satisfied, she 
went out and ordered a basin of broth to be 
ready when she asked for it. Again she sat 
ill deep silence; nothing stirred in the closed 
chaiiiher; but in the street the carriages began 
to roll, and the footmen and torch-bearers to cry 
aloud their masters’ names and titles, to show 
what carriage in that narrow street below, was 
entitled to preeedeuee. A carriage stopped at 
the hotel of which they occupied the third floor. 
Then the bell of their apartment rang loudly— 
rang violently. Victorine went out to see what 
it was that might disturb her darling—as she 
called Theresa to herself—^her sleeping lady as 
she spoke of her to her servants. 

She met those servants bringing in their 
master, the count, dead. Dead with a sword- 
wound received in some infamous struggle. Vic- 
toriue stood and looked at him. “ Better so,” 
she muttered. “ Better so. But, monscigneur, 
you shall take this with you, whithersoever your 
wicked soul is fleeing.” And she struck him a 
stroke on his shoulder, iust where Theresa’s 
bruise was. It wiis as Lght a stroke as well 
could he; but this irreverence to the dead called 
forth indignation even from the hv'denod bearers 
of the body. Little* recked Victorine. She 
turned her back on the corpse, went to her 
cupboard, took out the mixture she had made 
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■with so much care, poured it out upon the bare 
wooden floor, and smeared it about with her foot. 

A fortnight later, when no news had come 
from Theresa for many weeks, a poor chaise 
was seen from the castle windows lumbering 
slowly up the carriage road to the gate. No 
one thought much of it; perhaps it was some 
friend of the housekeeper’s; ^rhaps it was 
some humble relation of Mrs. Duke’s (for many 
such had found out their cousin since her mar¬ 
riage). No one noticed the shabby carriap 
much, until the hall-porter -was startled by the 
sound of the great bell pealing, and, on opening 
wide the hall-doors, saw standing before him the 
Mademoiselle Victorine of old days—thinner, 
sallowcr, in mourning. In the carriage sat 
Theresa, in the deep widow’s weeds of those 
days. She looked out of the carriage-window 
wistfully, in beyond Joseph, the hall-porter. 

“ My father!”, she cried eagerly, before Vio- 
torine could speak. “ Is Sir Mark—well ?” 
(“ alive” was her first thought, but she dared 
not give the word utterance.) 

“ Can Mr. Duke 1” said Joseph, speaking to 
some one unseen. Then he came forward. 
“ God bless you. Miss! God bless you! And this 
day of all days! Sir Mark is well—leastways 
1 he’^s sadly changed. Where’s Mr. Duke ? Cml 
him ! My young lady’s fainting!” 

And this was Theresa’s return home. None 
; ever knew how much she had suffered since she 
had left home. If any one had known, Victo- 
! rine would never have stood there dressed in 
that mourning. She put it on, sorely against her 
will, for the purpose of upholding the lying 
fiction of 'Theresa’s having been a nappy pros¬ 
perous marriage. She was always indignant if 
any of the old servants fell back into the once 
familiar appellation of Miss 'Theresa. "The 
countess,” she would say, in lofty rebuke. I 

What passed between Theresa and her father 
j at lhat first interview no one ever knew. 

! Whether she told liim anything of her married 
life, or whether she only soothed the tears he 
shed on seeing her again, by sweet repetition 
of tender words and caresses—such as are the 
sugared pabulum of age as well as of infancy— 
no one ever knew. Neither Duke nor his wife 
ever heard her allude to the time she had passed 
in Paris, except in the most cursory and superficial 
I manner. Sir Mark was anxious to show her that 
all was forgiven, and would fain have displaced 
Bessy from her place as lady of the castle, and 
made Theresa take the headsliip of the house, and 
sit at table where the mbtress ought to be. And 
Bessy would have given up her onerous dignities 
without a word; for Duke was always more jea¬ 
lous for his wife’s position than she herself was, 
but Theresa declined to assume any such place in 
the household, saying, in the languid way which 
now seemed habitual to her, that English house¬ 
keeping, and all the domestic arrangements of an 
English country house were cumbrous and weari¬ 
some to her; th%t if Bessy would continue to act 
as she had dane hitherto, «and would so forestal 
what must be her natural duties at some future 
period, she, Theresa, should be infinitely obliged. 


Bessy consented, and in everything tried to 
remember what Theresa liked, and how affairs 
were ordered in the old Theresa days. She 
wished the servants to feel that “the countess” 
had equal rights with herself in the manage¬ 
ment of the house. But she, to whom the 
housekeeper takes her accounts—she in whose 
hands the power of conferring favours and 
privileges remains de facto—will always be 
held by servants as the mistress; and Theresa’s 
claims soon sank into the background. At first, 
she was too broken-spirited, too lai^id, to care 
for anything but quiet rest in her lather’s com¬ 
panionship. 'They sat sometimes for hours hand 
m hand; or they sauntered out on the terraces, 
hardly speaking, but happy; because they were 
once more tdgether, and once more on loving 
terms. Theresa grew strong during this time 
of gentle brooding peace. The pinched pale 
face of anxiety lined with traces of suffering, 
relaxed into the soft oval; the light came into 
the eyes, the colour came into the cheeks. 

But, in the autumn after Theresa’s return. 
Sir Mark died; it had been a gradual decline of 
strength, and his last moments were passed in 
her arms. Her new misfortune threw lior back 
into the wan worn creature she had been when 
she first came home, a widow, to Crowley Castle; 
she shut herself up in her rooms, and allowed 
no one to come near her but Victorine. Neither 
Duke nor Bessy was admitted into the darkened 
rooms, which she had hung with black cloth 
in solemn funereal state. 

Viotorine’s life since her return to the castle 
had been anything but peaceable. New powers 
had arisen in the housekeeper’s room. Madam 
Brownlow had her maid, far more exacting than 
Madam Brownlow herself; and a new house¬ 
keeper reigned in the place of her who was 
formerly but an echo of Vietorine’s opinions. 
Victorine’s own temper, too, was not improved 
by her four years abroad, and there was a 
general disposition among the servants to resist 
all her assumption of authority. She felt her 
poworlessness after a struggle or two, but trea¬ 
sured up her vengeance. If she had lost power 
over the household, however, there was no 
diminution of her influence over her mistress. 
It was her device at last that lured the countess 
out of her gloomy seclusion. 

Almost flic omy crcaiure Victorine cared for, 
besides Theresa, was the little Mary Brownlow. 
What there was of softness in her woman’s na¬ 
ture, seemed to come out towards children; 
though, if the child had been a boy instead of a 
girl, it is probable that Victorine might not have 
taken it into her good graces. As it was, the 
French nurse and the English child were capital 
friends; and when Victorine sent Mary into the 
countess’s room, and bade her not be afraid, 
but ask the lady in her infantine babble to come 
out and sec Mary’s snow-man, she knew that thfe 
little one, for her sake, would put her small hand 
into Theresa’s, and thus plead -with more suc¬ 
cess, because with less purpose, than any one 
[ else had been able to plead. Out came Theresa, 

1 colourless amh, sad, holding Mary Ijy the band. 

— —- 
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They went, unobserved as they thought, to the was the reason vthy she was not urged to taka |' 
great gallery-window, and looked out into the up,her abode there on Sir Mark’s,death: as if 
court-yard; then Tlieresa returned to her rooms, there were not rooms and suites of rooms enough 
\ But the ice was broken, and before the winter to lodge a wilderness of dowagers in the build- 
j was oyer, Theresa fell into her old ways, and ing, if the owner so wished. But Duke had ' 
sometimes smiled, and sometimes even laughed, certain ideas pretty strongly fixed in his mind; ' | ■ 

! until chance visitors again spoke of fter rare and one was a repugnance to his mother-in-law’s I' 

I beauty and her courtly grace. constant company. But he greatly increased her ! 

I It was noticeable that Theresa revived first income as soon as he had it in his Mwcr, and i i 

I out of her lassitude to an interest in all Duke’s left it entirely to herself how she should spend it. |' 

i pursuits. She grew weary of Bessy's small cares Having now the means of travelliug about, ' 

] and domestic talk—now about the servants. Madam Hawtrey betook herself pretty frequently i, 

I now about her mother and the Parsonage, now to such watering-places as were in vogue at that ■ 

i about the parish. She questioned Duke about day, or wont to pay visits at the houses of those 
liis travels, and could enter into his appreeia- friends who occasionally came lumbering up in 1 
tion and judgment of foreign nations; she per- shabby vehicles to visit their cousin Bessy at the ’ 

j ceived the latent powers of ms mind; she became castK Theresa cared little for Madam Haw- | 
1| impatient of their remaining dormant in couiitiy trey’s coldness; perhaps, indeed, never per- j 
il seclusion. She had spoken of leaving Crowley ceived it. She gave up striving with Bessy, | 

I Castle, and of finding some other home, soon too; it was hopeless to try to make her an j 
,. after lier father’s death; but both Buko and intellectual ambitious companion to her bus- ! 

Bessy had urged her to stay with them, Bessy band. He had spoken in the House; he had 1 

, saying, in the Tinrc innocence of her heart, how written a pampldot that made much noise; the ; 

t : glad she was that, in the probably increasing minister of the day had sought him out, and | 
cares of her nursery, Duke would have a com- was trying to attach him to the govern- i 
i p.inion so much to his mind. incut. Tlieresa, with hor Parisian experience 11 

About a vear after Sir Mai'k’s death, the of the way in which .women influenced jioli- ; 
member for Sussex died, and Theiesa set herself ties, would have given anything for the Brown- ; 

! to stir np Duke to assume Ids place. With lows to have taken a house in London. She i 

! some difScuIty (for Bessy was passive: perhaps longed to sec the groat politicians, to find ■ 

even opposed to the scheme in her quiet w ay ), herself in the thick of the struggle for place I 
! Theresa succeeded, and Duke was elected. She anil power, the brilliant centre of all that was ! 

was vexed at Bessy’s torpor, as she called ii, in woriti hearing and seeing in the kingdom. 

. the whole affair; vexed as she now often was There nad been some talk of this same Loudon 
I! witli Bessy’s sluggish interest in all things be- house; but Bessyliadpleaded against it earnestly 
yoiid her immediate ken. Once, when Theresa w bile Theresa sat by in indignant silence, until 

, ti-.ed to make Bessy perceive how Duke might she could hoar the discussion no longer ; going 

: shine and rise in his new sphere, Bessy burst oil' to her own sitting-room, where Victorine j 

info tears, and said, “ You speak as if his ]n-o- was at work. Here her pent-up words found 

seucc here were nothing, and his fame, in Loudon vent—not addressed to her servant, but not 

; evcryUiiug. I cannot help fearing that he will restwiued before hor; 

\ leave off caring for all the quiet ways in which we “1 camiot hear it—to see him cramped ’in by 

II liuTc been so nappy ever since we were married.” her narrow mind, to hear her weak selfisti argu- 
' I “ But w'hen he is here,” replied Theresa, “ and incuts, urged because she feels she would be out 

when he wants to talk to you of politics, of of place beside liim. And Duke is hampered 
fill eign news, of great public interests, yon drag with tliis woman: he whose, powers aM unknown , 
lum down to your level of woman’s cares.” even lo'liiinsclf, or he would putmer feeble I 
; i “ Do I ' said Bessy. “ Do I drag him nal ure on one side, and seek his higher atmo- i 

ii down? I wish I was cleverer; but you know, sphere. How he would shine! How he docs ; 

i Theresa, I was never clever in anything but shine! Good Heaven! To think-” 

I housewifery.” And here she sank into silence, watched by 

I Theresa was touched for a moment by this Victoriue’s furtive eyes. i 

! humility. Duke had excelled all he had previously | 

! “ Yet, Bessy, you have a great deal of judg- done by some great burst of eloquence, and 

:! ment, if yon will but exercise it. Try and take the countn rang with his words. He was i 

i an interest in all he cares for, as well as making to come down to Crowley Castle for a par- i 

I him try and take an interest in home affairs.” liamentary recess, which oeourred almost ini- ‘ 

But, somehow, this kind of oonversaiion too mediately after this. Theresa calculated the 
often ended in dissatisfaction on both sides; and hours of each part of the complicated journey, 

II tlieservantsgathered, from induction rather than and could have told to five minutes when fie I 
j' irom words, that the two ladies were not on the might be expeettd; but the baby was ill and ' 

11 most cordial terms; however friendly they might absorbed all Bessy’s attention. She was in the 

ii wish to be, and might strive to appear. Madam nursery by the cradle in whiob the child slept, , 

I; Hawtrey, too, allowed her jealousy of Theresa to when her husband came riding^ uj to the castle j 
j deepen intb dislike. She was jealous because, gate. But Theresa was at the gate; her hair | 

I in some unreasonable way, she had taken it into all out of powder, and blowing away into dis- 

j her head that Theresa’s presence at the castle bevelled curls, as the hood of her cloak fell back; 
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her lips parted with a breathless welcome; her 
eyes smmng out love and pride. Duke was but 
mortal. JJl Loudon chanted his risuig fame; 
and here in his home Theresa seemed to be the 
only person who appreciated him. 

' The servants clustered in the great hall; for it 
I was now some length of time since he had been 
j at home. Victorine was there, with some head- 
i gear for her lady; and when, in reply to his in- 
1 quiry for his wife, the grave butler asserted that 
I she was with young master, who was, they feared, 

I very seriously ill, Victorine said, with the &mi- 
liarity of an old servant, and as if to assuage 
Duke’s anxiety: “ Madam fancies the child is ill, 
because she can think of nothing but him, and 
perpetual watching has made her nervous.” The 
'■ cliild, however, was really ill; and after a brief 
greeting to her husband, Bessy returned to her 
nursery, leaving Theresa to question, to hear, to 
sympathise. That night she gave way to an¬ 
other burst of disparaging remarks on poor 
motherly homely Bessy, ana that night Victorine 
thought she read a deeper secret in Theresa’s 
heart. 

The child was scarcely ever out of its mother’s 
: arms; but the illness became worse, and it was 
! nigh unto death. Some arcam had been set aside 
j for the little wailing creature, and Victorine had 
! unwittingly used it for the making of a cosmetic 
I for her mistress. When the servant in charge 
i of it reproved her, a quarrel began as to their 
I respective mistress’s right to give orders in the 
I household. Before the dispute ended, pretty 
I strong things had been said on both sides. 

The child died. The heir was lifeless; the 
servants were in whispering dismay, and bustling 
discussion of their mourning; Duke felt the 
vanity of fame, as compared to a baby’s life. 
Theresa was full of sympathy, but dared not 
express it to him; so tender was her heart 
becoming. Victorine regretted the death in her 
own way. Bessy lay speechless, and teailess; 
not caring for loving voices, nor for gentle 
touches; taking neither food nor drink; neither 
sleeping nor weeping. “ Send for her mother,” 
the doctoijfcaid; for Madam Hawtrey was away 
on her visits, and the letters telling her of her 
I grandchild’s illness had not reached her in the 
slow-delaying cross-country posts of those days. 
So she was sent for; by a man riding express, 
as a quicker and surer means than the post. 

Meanw'hile, the nurses, exliausted by their 
j watching, found the care of little Mary by day, 
quite enough. Madam’s maid sat up with Bessy 
for a night or two; Duke striding in from time 
to time through the dark hours to look at the 
white motionless face, which would have seemed 
! like the face of one dead, but for the long- 
quivering sighs that came up from the over¬ 
laden heart. The doctor tried his drugs, in 
vain, and then he tried again. This night, 
Victorine at her own earnest request, sat 
up instead of maid. As usual, towards 
midnight, Duke came stealing in with shaded 
light. “ Hush!” said Victorine, her finger 
on her lips. "She sleeps at last.” Morning 
dawned faint and pale, and still she slept.^ The 


doctor came, and stole in on tip-toe, rejoicing in j 
the effect of his drugs. They ^ stood round 
the bed; Duke, Theresa, Victorine. Suddenly 
the doctor—a strange change upon him, a | 
strange fear in his face—felt the patient’s pulse, | 
put his ear to her open lips, called for a glass | 
—a feather. The mirror was not dimmed; the I 
delicate fibres stirred not. Bessy was dead. ' I 

I pass rapidly over many months. Theresa 
was again overwhelmed with grief, or rather, I , 
should say, remorse; for now that Bessy was i 
gone, and buried out of sight, all her innocent ! 
virtues, all her feminine homelmess, came vividly ! 
in(o Theresa’s mind—not as wearisome, but as | 
admirable, qualities of which she had been too j 
blind to perceive the value. Bessy had been | 
her own old companion too, in the happy days j 
of childhood, and of innocence. Theresa rather I 
slimmed than sought Duke’s company now. j 
She remained at the castle, it is true, and Madam i 
Hawtrey, as Theresa’s only condition of con- ! 
tinning where she was, came to live under tiie > 
same roof. Duke felt his wife’s death deep.;.', ; 

but reasonably, as became his character, tie l| 
was pcrplexca by Theresa’s bursts of grief, ij 
knowing, as he dimly did, that she and Be-sy ' i 
had not lived together in perfect harmony. But •! 
he was much in London now ; a rising states- I 
man; and when, in autumn, he spent some time ' | 
at the castle, he was full of adnuration for the ' | 
strangely patient way in which Theresa behav ed ' j 
towards "the old lady. It seemed to Duke lli.it h 
in his absc-uce Madam Hawtrey had assumed .-.'j- -1 

solute power in his household, and that the high- ’ j 
spirited Theresa submitted to her fantasies wiih ' 
even more docility than her own daughter would 
have done. Towards Mary, Theresa was always 
kind and indulgent. 

Another autumn came; and before it went, 1 
old ties were renewed, and Theresa was pledged ‘ i 
to become her cousin’s wife. i 

There were two people strongly affected by 
this news when it was promulgated; one—and ; | 
this was natnral under tlie circumstances—was | j 
Madam Hawtrey; who chose to resent tiie | 
mamage as a deep personal offence to herself ' 
as well as to her daughter’s memory, and who i 
sternly rejecting all Theresa’s entreaties, and ' 
Dukehs invitation to continue her residence at i 
the castle, went off into lodgings in the village. | 
The other person strongly affected by the news, I 
was Victorine. ^ i 

Brom being a dry active energetic middle- i 
aged woman, she now, at the time of Theresa’s i 
engagement, sank into the passive languor of j 
advanced life. It seemed as if she felt no more I! 
need of effort, or stram, or exertion. She sought I 
solitude; liked nothing better than to sit in | 
her room adjoining Theresa’s dressing-room, 
sometimes sank in a reverie, sometimes em¬ 
ployed on an intricate piece of knitting with, 
almost spasmodic activity. But wherever The¬ 
resa wont, thither would Victorine go. Theresa 
had imagined that her old nurse would prefer 
being lett at the castle, in the soothing tran¬ 
quillity of the country, to accompanying her and 
her husband to 'the house in Grosv^or-square, j 
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which they had takes for -the parliamentarr 
season. But the mere offer of a choice seemed 
to irritate Victorine inexpressibly. She looked 
upon the proposal as a sign that Theresa con¬ 
sidered her as superannuated—^that her nursling 
was weaiy of her, and wished to supplapt her 
services by those of a younger maid. It seemed 
’iihpossible to dislodge this idea when it had once 
entered into her Wd, and it led to frequent 
bursts of temper, in which sheviolentlyupbraided 
Theresa for her ingratitude towards so faithful 
a follower. 

One day, Victorine went a little further in 
her expressions than usual, and Theresa, usually 
so forbearing towards her, turned at last. 
“ Really, Victorine 1” she said, “ithis is misery 
to both of us. You say you never feel so wiekea 
as when I am near you; that my ingratitude is 
such as would be disowned by fiends ; what can 
I, what must I do ? You say you are never so un¬ 
happy as when you are near me; must we, 1 ben, 
part r ‘Would that be for your happiness ?” 

“ And is (hat what it has come to!” exclaimed 
Victorine. “In my country they reckon almilJ- 
ing secure against wind and storm and all the 
ravages of time, if the first mortar used has been 
tempered with human blood. But not even our 
joint secret, though it was tempered well with 
blood, can hold our lives together'. How much 
less all the care, all the love, that I lavished upon 
you 111 the days of luy youth aud strciiglli!” 

Theresa came close to the chair iu which Vic- 
toriiie was seated. She took hold of her hand 
and held it fast in her own. “ Speak, Victorine,” 
said she, hoarsely, “ and tell me what j ou mean. 
not IS our joint secret? And what do you 
mean by its being a secret of blood ? SpeaK out. 

I W'lLi. know.” 

“ As if you do not know!” replied Victorine, 
harshly. “You don’t remember my visits to 
Biaiiebni, the Italian chemist in the .Maiais, 
long ago ?” She looked into Theresa’s face, to j 
see if her words had suggested any deeper mean- 
ing than met the ear. No; Theresa’s look was 
stern, but free aud innocent. 

“ You told me you went there to learn the 
composition of certain unguents, and cosmetics, 
and domestic medicines.” 

“ Ay. and paid high for my knowledge, too,” 
said Victorine, with a low chuckle. " 1 learned 
more than you have mentioned, my lady coun¬ 
tess. I learnt the secret nature of many drugs 
—to speak plainly, I learnt the art of poisoniug. 
And,” suddenly staudiug up, “ it was for your 
sake I learut it. Bor your service—you—who 
would fain cast me off in my old age. Sor you!” 

Theresa blanched to a deadly white. But she 
tried to move neither feature nor limb, nor to 
avert her eyes for one moment from the eyes 
that defied her. “ For my service, Victorine' ?” 

“ Yes 1 The quieting draught was all ready 
for your husband, when they brought him home 
dead.” 

“ Thank God his death does not lie at your 
door 1” • 

“Thank God?" mocked Victorine. “The 
wish for his ’death does lie at ymir door; and 


the intent to rid you of him does lie at my door. 
And I am not ashamed of it. Not, I! Ih was 
not for myself I would have done it, but beeanse 

ou suffered so. He had struck you, whom I 

ad nursed on mjr breast," 

“ Ob, Victorine!” said Theresa, with a 
shudder. “Those days are past. Do not let 
us recal them. I was so wicked because I was 
so miserable; and now I am so happy, so in¬ 
expressibly happy, that—do let me try to make 
you happy too 1” 

“ You ought to try,” said Victorine, not yet 
pacified; “can’t you see how the incomplete 
action once stopped by Fate, was tried again, 
and with success; and how you are now reaping 
the benefit of my sin, if sin it was ?” 

“ Victorine! I do not know what you mean!” 
But some terror must have come over her, she 
so trembled and so shivered. 

■■ Do you not mdeed ? JIadame Brownlow, 
the country girl from Crowley I’arsonage, needed 
sleep, and would fain forget the htUe child’s 
death that, was jn-essing on her brain. I bellied 
the doctor to his end. She sleeps now, and she 
has mot her baby before ibis, if priests’ tales 
are true. Aud you, my beauty, my queen, 
YOU reign in her stead ! Don’t treat the poor 
Victorine as if she were mad, and speaking in 
her madness. I have heard of tricks like that 
1 being played, when the crime was done, and the 
criminal of use no longer.” 

That evening, Duke was surprised by his wife’s 
onrrcih’ anu petition that she might leave him, 
aud rerum with Victorine and her other per¬ 
sonal servants to the seclusion of Crowley Castle. 
Slie, the great London toast, the powerful en- 
chaiilress of society, aud most of all, the dar¬ 
ling wife and true compauion, with tliis sudden 
fancy for this complete retirement, and for 
leaving her husband when he was first fuUy 
eiilering into the comprehension of all that 
a wife might be! Was it ill health? Only 
last night she had been in dazzling beauty, 
ill brilliant spirits; this morning only, she had 
been so merry and tender. But Theresa de¬ 
nied that she was in any way indisposed; and 
seemed suddenly so unwilling to speak of her¬ 
self, aud so much depressed, that Duke saw no¬ 
thing for it hut to grant her wish and let her 
go. He missed her terribly. No more pleasant 
tete-.'i-te(e breakfasts, enlivened by her sense 
aud wit, and cheered by her pretty c.arossin" 
ways. No gentle secretary now, to sit by his siim 
Ihrougli long long hours, never weary. When 
he went into society, he no longer fouud his ap¬ 
pearance watched and waited for by the loveliest 
woman there. When he came home from the 
House at night, there was no one to take an in¬ 
terest in his speeches, to be indiguant at all that 
annoyed him, and charmed and proud of all the 
admiration he had won. He longed for the 
lime to come when he would be able to go down 
for a day or two to see his wife; for her letters 
appeared to him dull.and fiat after her bright 
companionship. No wonder that her letters came ' 
out of a heavy heart, knowing what she knew. 

She scarcely dared to go near Victorine, 
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I whose moods were becoming as variable as sertion were trae that she had nothing on her j 
! though she were indeed the mad woman she had mind. Nothing. I 

,j tauutingly Jodcd Theresa to call her. At times “HuiBour him at least, my dear lady!” said j 

! she was miserable because Theresa looked so the doctor, who had known Theresa from her . 

I ill, and seemed so deeply unhappy. At other infancy, but who, living at the distant county i 
ii limes she was jealous because she fancied town, was only caUed in on the Olympian ooca- j 
' Theresa slirank from her and avoided her. So, sions of great state illnesses. “ Humour your 
!| wearing her life out with passion, Tiotorinc’s husband, and perhaps do yourself some good 1 
1 health grew daily worse and worse during that too, by consenting to his desire that you should i 
! summer. have change of air. Brighthelmstone is a quiet j 

1 Theresa’s only comfort seemed to be little village by the sea-side. Consent, like a gracious j 
I Mary’s society. She seemed as though she lady, to go there for a few weeks.” 

' could not lavish love enot^h upon the mo- So, Theresa, worn out with opposition, I 

I tlierless child, who repaid Theresa’s affec- consented, and Duke made all the arrange- i 
I tion with all the pretty demonstrativeness of meiits for taking her, and little Mary, and the ; 

. her age. She would "carry the little three- necessary suite of servants, to Brighton, as we 
,i year-old maiden in her arms when she went to call it now.' He resolved in his own mind that 
see Victorine, or would have Mary I'laying Theresa’s personal attendant should be some 
about in her dressing-room, if the old French- woman young enough to watch and wait upon I 
woman, for some jealous freak, would come her mistress, and not Victorine, to whom Theresa | 
i and arrange her lady’s hair with her trera- was in reality a servant. But of this plan, neither 
( hling hands. To avoid giving offence to Vic- Theresa nor Victorine knew anything until the I 
I forine, Theresa engaged no other maid; to former was in the carriage with her husband ^ 

I shun over-much or over-frank conversation with some miles distant from the castle. Then he, a ; 

I Victorine, she always had little Mary with her liltlc exultant in the good management by which j 
I when there was a chance of the French waif iug- he supposed he had spared his wife the pain and | 

I maid coming in. For, the presence of the child trouble of decision, told her that Victorine u,as ' 
i w'as a holy restraint even on Victnriiie’a tongue; left behind, and that a new accomplished London I 
she would sometimes check her fierce temper, to maid would await her at her journey’s end. ; 

I caress the little creature playing at licr knees; Theresa only exclaimed “ 0! What will 

' and would only dart a covert oittcr sting at Victorine say ?” and covered her face, and sat ! 

I Theresa under the guise of a warning against shivering and spceehlcss. | 

ingratitude, to Mary. ‘ What Victorine did say, when she found out j 

I Theresa drooped "^and drooped in this dread- the trick, as she esteemed it, that had been j 
I ful life. She sought out Madam Hawtrey, and played npoii her, was too terrible to repeat. She | 

I prayed her to come on a long visit to the castle, lasfied herself up into an nngovemed passion; i 
' She was lonely, she said, asking for madam’s and then became so really and seriously ill that 1 

I company as a favour to herself Madam Haw- tlic servants w'ent to fetch Madam*Hawtrey in I 

II trey was difficult to persuade; but the more terror and dismay. But when that l.ady came, I 
1 1 she resisted, the more Theresa entreated; and, Victorine shut her eyes, and refused to look at | 
j! when once madam was at the castle, her own her. “ She has got her daughter in her hand I | 

11 dau^itcr had never been so dutiful, so humble I will not look!” Shaking all the time she ; 
I' a slave to her slightest fancy as was the prond uttered these au'e-stricken words, as if she were , 
jl Theresa now. in an ague-fit. “Bring the countess hack to ! 

:1 Yet, for all this, the lady of the castle drooped me. Let/ler face the dead woman standing there, ■ 

11 and di'ooped, and when Duke came down to sec 1 will not do it. They wanted her to sleep—and ’ 
j! his darling ho was in utter dismay al her looks, so did the countess, that she might step into her 

'1 Yet she said she was well cnongli, only tired, lawful place. Theresa, Theresa, where are you ? 

II If she had anything more upon her mind. You tempted me. What I did, I did in your ser- 
i i slie refused him her confidence. He watched vice. And you have gone away, and left me alone 
i her narrowly, trying to forcstal her smallest with the dead woman! It was the same drug as 
desires. He saw her tender affection for Mary, the doctor gave, after all—oidy he gave little, 
and thought ho had never seen so lovely and and 1 gave much. My lady the countess spent 
i tender a mother to another woman’s child. He her money well, when she sent me to the old 
wondered at her patience with Madam Hawtrey, Italian to'leani his trade. Lotions for the com- | 
remembering how often his own stock liad been plexiou, and a discriminating use of poisonous 
I exhausted by his mother-in-law, and how the drags. I discriminated, and Theresa profited; 

brilliant Theresa had fornici^ scouted and and now she is his wife, and has left me here 
I flouted at the vicar’s wife. With all tins re- alone with the dead woman. Theresa, Theresa, 

1 newed sense of his darling’s virtues and charms, come back aud save me from the dead woman!” 
i the idea of losing her was too terrible to boar. Madam Hawtrey stood by, hhrror-stricken. 

He would listen to no pleas, to no objections. " Fetch the vicar,” said she, under her breath. 
Before he returned to town, where his presence to a servant. i 

was a political ncoessitjr, he sought the best “The village doctor is comi^,” said some cue j 
medical advice that could be had in the neigh- near. .“ How she raves I Is it delirium ?” 1 

Wmrhood. The doctors came; they could make “ It is no delirium,” said Bessy’s mother. ; 
but little out of Theresa, if her vehement as- “ Would to Heaven it were!” - i 

• • ' !l 
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Theresa had a hapy day with her husband at 
I Brighthelmstone beiore he set off on his return 
! to London. She watched lum riding away, his 
I servant following with his portmanteau. Often 
i and often did Duke look back at tbe figure of 
I his wife, waving her handkerchief, till a turn of 
the road hid her from his sight. He had to pass 
, • through a little village not ten miles from his 
I home, and there a servant, with his letters and 
I further luggage, was to await him. There he 
' I found a mysterious, imperative note, rearing 
I his immediate presence at Crowley Castle, 
j Something in the awe-stricken face of the 
I servant from the castle, led Duke to question 
I him. But all he could say was, that Victorine 
I lay dying, and that Madam Hawtrey had said 
I that after that letter the master was sure to 

I return, and so would need' no luggage. Some- 
!i thing lurked behind, evidently. Duke rode home I 

I I .at speed. The vicar was looking out for him. 

: I “ My dear boy,” said he, relapsing into the old 
‘ I relations of tutor and pupil, “ prepare yourself.” 

“What for?” said Duke, abmptly; for the 
,, being told to prepare himself, without being 
I told for w'hat, irritated him in his present mood. 

;! “ Victorine is dead ?” 

“No! She says she will not die until she has 
! I seen you, and got you to forgive her, if Madam 
! Hawtrey will not. But fir.st read this: it is a 
I terrible confession, made by her before me, a 
I magistrate, believing hei'telf to be on the point 
I of death!” 

! Duke read the paper—containing little more 
! in point of detail than I have already given— 
the horrible words taken down in the short-hand 
j in which the vicar used to write his mild prosy 
sermons: his pupil knew the character ot old. 
Duke relK it twice. Then he said: “She is 
raving, poor creature!” But for all that, his 
i heart's blood ran cold, and he would fain not 
I have faced the woman, but would rather have 
remained in doubt to bis dying day. 

He went up the stairs three steps at a time, 

' and then turned and faced the vicai", with a look 

! like the stem calmness of death. “ I wish to 

see her alone.” He turned out all the watching 
women, and then he went 1 o the bedside whore 
I Victorine sat, half propped up with pillows, 
w.itching all his doings and his looks, with her 
' iiollow awful eyes. “Now, Victorine, I will 
read this paper aloud to you. Perhaps your 
mind has been wandering; but you understand 
me now ?” A feeble murmur of asseut met his 
listening ear. “ If any statement in this paper 
! be not true, make me a sign. Hold up your hand 
I —for God’s sake hold up your hand. And if 
I you can do it with truth in (his, your hour of 
I dying. Lord have mercy upon you; but if you 
! cannot hold up your 'hand, then Lord have 
mercy upon me!” 

He read the paper slowly; clause by clause 
i ‘ he read the paper. No sign; no nplifted hand. 

' At the end she spoke, and he bent his head to 
listen. “ The Countess—Theresa you know— 

! she who has left me to die alone—she”—then 

I mortal strength failed, and Duke wa's left alone 

I I in the chamber of death. , 
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He stayed in tbe chamber many minutes, quite 
still. Tnen he left the room, and said to the 
first domestic ho could find, “The woman is ; 
dead. See that she is attended to.” But he | 
went to the vicar, and had a long long talk with | 
him. He sent a confidential servant for little 
Mary—on some pretext, hardly careful, or' 
plaqsiblc enough; but his mood was desperate, 
and he seemed to forget almost everything but 
Bessy, bis first wife, bis innocent girlish bnde. 

Theresa could ill spare her little darling, and 
was perplexed by the summons; but an explana¬ 
tion of it was to come in a day or two. It came. , 

“ Victorine is dead ; I need say no more. She 
could not carry her awful secret into the next 
world, but told all. I can think of nothing but 
my poor Bessy, delivered over to the oruclty of 
such a woman. And you, Theresa, 1 leave you 
to your conscience, for you have slept in my 
bosom. Henceforward I am a stranger to'jou. ; 
By the time you receive this, I, and my child, and 
that poor murdered girl’s mother, will have left 
England. What will be out next step I know 
not. My agent will do for you what you need.” 

Theresa sprang up and rang her bell with 
mad haste. “ Gel me a horse!” she cried, “and 
bid William be ready to ride with me for his 
life—for niy life—along the coast, to Dover!” 

They rode and they galloped through the night, 
scarcely staying to bait their horses. But when 
they came to Dover, they looked out to sea upon 
the white sails that bore Duke and his child 
away. Theresa was too late, and it broke her 
lifurl. She lies buried in Dover chmehyard. 
Alter long years Duke returned to England; but 
his place in parliament knew him no more, and 
his daughter’s husband sold Crowley Castle to a 
stranger. 


III. 

now THE SIUE-EOOM WAS ATTENDED BX A 
DOCTOE. 

How the Doctor found his way into our 
society, none of us can tell. It did not occur to 
us to inquire into the matter at the time, and 
now the point is lost in the dim obscurity of 
the past. We only know that he appeared sud¬ 
denly and mysteriously. It was shortly after 
we had formed our Mutual Admiration ^eiety, 
in this very room in Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. 

We were 'discussing things in general in our 
usual amiable way, admiring poets, worshipping 
lierocs, and taking all men and all things for 
what they seemed. We were young and in¬ 
genuous, pleased with our own ideas, and with 
each other’s; full of belief and trust in all things 
good and noble, and with no hatred, save for 
udiat was ftdsc, and base, and mean. In this 
spirit we were commenting with indignation 
upon a new' heresy with regard to the age of 
the world, when a strange voice broke in upon 
our conversation. 

“ I beg your pardon; you are wrong. The j 
age of the world is exactly turep millions eight- 
hundred and ninety.seven thousand four hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five years, eight months, four* 

< 
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tees days, nine hours, thirty4ve minates, and 
serenteen seconds.” 

At the firet sound of this mysterious voice we 
all looked up, and perceived standing on the 
hearth-rug before the fire by which you sit. 
Major, a little closely-knit, middle-aged man, 
dressed in black. He had a hooked nose, piercing 
black eyes, and a grizzled beard, and his head 
was covered with a shook of crisp dark hair. 
Our first impulse was to resent the stranger’s in¬ 
terference as an impertinence, and to demand 
what business he had in that room in Mrs. Lir- 
riperis house, sacred to the social meetings of 
the Mutual Admiration Society? But we no 
sooner set eyes upon him than the impulse was 
checked, and we remained for a ‘minute or so 
gazing upon the stranger in silence. We saw 
at a glance that he was no mere meddling fool. 
He was considerably older than any of us there 
present, his face beamed with intelligence, his 
eyes sparkled with humour, and his whole ex¬ 
pression w'as that of a man confident of mental 
strength and superiority. The look on his face 
seemed to imply that he had reckoned us all up 
in an instant. So much were we impressed by 
the stranger’s appearance, that we quite forgot 
the queries which had naturally occurred to us 
when he interrupted our conversation: Wlio arc 
you? Where do you belong to? How did you 
come here ? It was allowable for a inemto of 
the society to introduce a friend; but none of 
us had introduced liim, and we were the only 
members in the room. None of us had seen 
him enter, nor had wc been conscious of his 
presence until we heard his voice. On com¬ 
paring notes afterwards, it was Wnd that the 
same thought had flitted across all our minds. 
Had he come down the chimney ? Or up through 
the floor? But at the time, as we saw no 
smoke and smelt no brimstone, we dismissed 
the suspicion for the more natural explanation 
that some member had introduced him, and had 
gone away, leaving him tiiere. I was mentally 
framing a civil question with the view of eluci- 
d.ating this point, when the stranger, who spoke 
with a foreign accent, again addressed us. 

“ I trust,” he said, “I am not intruding upon 
your society; but the suWeet of your discussion 
IS one that I have studieef deeply, and I was be¬ 
trayed into a remark by—by my enthusiasm: I 
beg yon will pardon me.” 

He said this so affably, and with so much 
dignified politeness of an elderly kind, that we 
were all disarmed, and protested, in a body, that 
there was no occasion for any apology. And it 
followed upon this, in some sort of insensible 
way, that the stran^r came and took a seat 
among ns, and spent tin .-vening with us, proving 
a mateh for us in the ^iry gaiety of our discus¬ 
sions, and more than a match for ns in all kinds 
of knowledge. We were all charmed with the 
stranger, and he appeared to be highly pleased 
with us. When he went away he Siook hands 
with us with marbed cordiality and warmth, and 
left ns his cardt It bore this inscripMon: 

Dociob GoiaAXB, Ph.D. 


After this, the doctor regularly frequented our 
society, and we took his coming as a matter of 
course; being quite content to accept his great 
learning and numerous accomplishments as a 
certificate of his eligibility for membership in 
our fraternity. It was no wonder that wc came 
to look upon the doctor as a great personage. 

His fund of knowledge was inexhaustible. Hb‘ 
wemed to know everything—not gener^y and 
in a superficial manner—^but particularly and 
minutely. It was not, however, by making a 
parade of his knowledge that he gave us tliis i 
impression. He let it out incidentally, as oc- | 
casion required. If language were the topic, i 
the doctor, by a few off-hand remarks, made it 1 
plain to us thqj; he was acquainted with almost | 
every language under the suu. He spoke Eng- 1 
lisli with an accent wliich partook of the cha- ' 
racter of almost every modem tongue. If law ! 
came up, he could discourse of codes and judg- j 
meuts with the utmost famiharity, citing act, 
chapter, aud section, as if the whole study of liis ' 
life had been law. So with politics, history, ] 
geology, chemistry, mechanics, and even medi¬ 
cine. Nothing came amiss to Itoctor Goliath. 

He w.is an animated Cyclopfedia of nnivcrsal 
knowledge. But there was nothing of the ped.iut 
about him. He treated his leaiming as bagatelle ; ] 

he threw off bis knowledge as otlier people throw 
off jokes; ho was only serious when lie mixed 
a salad, brewed a bowl of punch, or played a ; 1 
game of piquet. He was not at all proud of , 
being able to translate the Batcatclier’s Daughter ' I 
into six languages, including Greek and Arabic; 
but he believed he was the only man on the face 
of the earth who knew the exact proportions of 
oil and vinegar requisite for the propa mixture 
of a potato-salad. It was impossible to resist 
t he spell of Doctor Goliath's wonderful character. . 

He was learned in the highest degree; yet he li.ad | 
all the reckless jollity of a schoolboy, and could ' 
talk nonsense and make .‘.port of wisdom and I 
pliilosophy better than any of ns. He took our ; 
society by storm; he became an oracle; we ; 
quoted him as an authority, and spoke of him i 
as i/te doctor, as if there were no other doctor I 
on the face of the earth. | 

Shortly before the doctor’-, appearance among | 
us, we, the members of tlic Mutual Admiration ; 
Society, had sworn eronial friendship. We had ■ 
vowed ever to love each other, ever to believe in I 
each other, ever to be true and just and kindly I 
towards each other, and never to be estranged 
one from another either by prosperity or ad¬ 
versity. As a sign aud symbol of our’brother¬ 
hood, we had agreed to call each other by 
familiar and affectionate abbreviations of our \ 
Christian names; and, in pursuance of this j 
amiable scheme, wo had arranged to present ; 
each other with loving cups. As wc were a 
society of little wealth, except in the matter of . i 
loving kindness and mutual admiration, it was j 
resolved that the cups should be fashioned of | j 
pewter, of the measure of one quart, and each j 
with two handles. The order was given, the 1 
loving-cups were made, and each bore an in- 
scrijition in this wise: “To Tom fcom Sam, 
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Jack, Will, Ned, Charley, and Harry, a token of 
Friendshipthis inscription being only varied 
as regarded the relative positions of donors and 
recipient. The cups were all ready, and nothing 
remained to be done but to pay the money and 
bring them away from the shop of our Benvenuto 
Cellini, which was situated in the parish of St. 
I MartinVin-the-Ficlds. A delay, however, oc¬ 
curred, owing to circumstances which I need 
not particularise further than to say, that they 
were circumstances over which we had no 
control. 

j This delay, owing to the obduracy of these 
i uncontrollable circumstances, continued for some 
I weeks, when, one evening, Tom came in with a 
; largo brown paper parcel under hi% arm. It was 
! a pared of strange and unwonted aspect. 

I “ Ha! ha!” cried the doctor, “ what have 
I tvehere? Say, my Tom, is it something to eat, 
something to drink, sometlmig perchance to 
smoke ? For in such things only doth mv soul 
delight.” 

“I dou’t believe yon when you say that, 
doctor,” said Tom, quite seriously; for Tom bad 
i fallen more prostrate than any of us before the 
doctor’s great character. 

i “Not Dolievc me?” cried the doctor. "1 
' mean it. Man, sir, is an animal whose only 
! misfortune is, that lie is endowed with the ac¬ 
cursed power of thinking. If 1 were not ]ios- 
sessed by this evil spirit of Thought, do you 
I know what I would do ?” 

Tom could form no idea what he would do. 

I “ Well, then,” said the doctor, “I would lie 
all day in I he sim, and cal potato-salad out of 
'• a trough!” 

“ What! like a pig?” Tom exclaimed. 

“ Yes, like a pig,” said the doctor. “ I never 
I see a pig lying on clean straw, with his snout 
‘ poked into a deliglvtful mess of barlny-mc.al and 
cabhage-leaves, but 1 become frightfully en¬ 
vious 1” 

i “ Oh, doctor!” we all exclaimed in chorus. 

, “Fact. 1 say to myself. How much better 

off, how much happier, is this pig than I! To 
i obtain my potato-salad, without which life 
would be a blank, I have to do a deed my soul 
i abhors. I have to work. The pig has no work 
I io do for that troughful of barley-meal and cab- 
I bage-leaves. Because I am an animal endowed 
I with the power of thought and reason, I was 
sent to school and taught to read.' See what 
misfortune, what misery, tliat has brought upon 
me 1 You laugh, but am 1 not driven to read 
books, and parliamentary debates, and leading 
articles ? I was induced the other day to attend 
a social congress. If I had been a pig, I should 
I not have had to endure that.” 

“Ah, but, doctor,” said Tom, “ the pig has no 
better part.”_ 

. The doctor burst into a yell of exultation. 

“ Wlial! The pig no better part ? Ha! 
ha! Sir, the better part of pig is pork. The 
butcher comes to me, and to the.pig alike; 
but what remains of me when he has pone his 
fell work ? You put me in a box and screw me 
down, and stow me away oat of sight; and you 


pretend to grove far me. But the pig—you eat | 
aim, and rejoice in earnest 1 And that reminds i 
me that I shall have a pork-chop for supper. By ; 
the way, is it a lettuoe you have in that paper I 
parcel, Tom f ” 

“It is not a lettuce, doctor.” , 

“Not a lettuce! Ha! I see something glitter 
—precious metal—gold? no, silver! to obtain 
which, in a commensurate quantity, I would 
commit crimes—murder!” 

“Oh, doctor,” said Tom, "you are giving 
yourself a character which you dou’t deserve.” 

“ Am IP” said the doctor. “ You don’t 
know me. And after all, what is murder? ; 
Nothing. You kill two or three of your ! 
fellow-creatures—a dozen for that matter; what ' 
then ? There are plenty more. Do you know i 
what is the population of the earth? I will 
tell you. Exactly one thousand three hundred | 
millions eight hundred and ninelv-nine thousand | 
SIX hundred and twenty souls. How many mur- ' 
ders are commiUed in the coarse of a year do you 
imagine ? You think only those you read of in ‘ 
tlie newspapers. Bah! Jkn intimate knowledge 
of the subject enables me to inform you that the 
number of murders committed in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the Channel Islands, annually, 
amonnts to fifteen thousand seven hundred and i 
forty-five. It is one of the laws of nature for 
keeping down the population. Every man who 
commits a murder, obeys this law.” 

Tom’s hair was beginning to stand on end, for 
the doctor said all this with a terrible fierceness 
of nipuner. His strange [ihilosophy was not 
without its effect upon the rest of us. We had 
been accustomed to a good deal of freedom in 
onr di'-cussions, but we had never ventured upon ■ 
anything so audacious as this. j 

“ Come, Tom,” said the doctor, " unveil your i 
treasure, and lot me see if it be worth my while j 
lying in wait for yon in the dark lanes as you go j 
home to-night.” 

“ Well, no, it isn’t, doctor,” said Tom, “ for the j 
article is only of pewter.” And Tom uncovered 
his loving-cup. Ciroumstances had relented in 
Tom’s case, and he had gone and paid for his 
own loving-cup. 

“ Fewter!” said the doctor. “Bah I it is not 
worth my while; but if it bad been silver, now, 

why tlieii I might-” And the doctor put on 

a diabolical expression, that seemed to signify ^ 
highway robbery accompanied with violence, 
and murder followed by immediate dissection. | 
Presently the doctor noticed the inscription, i 
“ Ha! ha!” he said, “ what is this ? An in- 
scrijition! ‘To Tom, from Sam, Jack, Will, 
Ned, Charley, and Harry—a token of Friend- | 
ship.’ Friendship ? Ha! ha! ’tis but a name, , 
ail empty name, a mockery, a delusion, and a* ; 
snare. I tell you there is no such thing in the | 
world.” 

“ Oh, don’t say that, doctor!’’ cried Tom, ‘ 
looking quite hurt. j 

“ Ah,” returned the doctor, iyou will find it 
out. I have always found it out,’ and since I j 
formed my first mendship and was deceived |. 
—it is now—let me see now many years?— | 
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arts thousand eight hundred and-but no 

matter." 

The doctor paused, as if oppressed witu pain¬ 
ful recollections. 

“Ned,” said Sam, leaning across to me, "do 
you know wliat I think the doctor is ?” 

“ No,” 1 said. 

"Well,” he said, “ lian^d if I don’t think he 
is the Wandering Jew. Look at his boots!” 

1 looked at his boots. They were not neat 
boots; that was all I perceived about them. 

“ Don’t yon observe,” said Sam, “ how flat 
and trodden down they are ? The doctor has 
done a deal of walking in those boots. Mark 
their strange and ancient shape! Look at 
the dust upon them—it is the dust of cen¬ 
turies !” 

The doctor was roaring with laughter at the 
idea of our mutual presentation scheme, and 
was calling us “ innoecnts,” and Tom’s loviug- 
1 cup a “mug.” 

I Tom was getting red in the face and looking 
ashamed. In fact, we were all looking rather 
sheepish; for it had never sti-uck us until now, 
how silly and sentimental we all were. We 
said nothing to the doctor about the six otlier 
lo«ing.cups that were waiting to be paid for 
and claimed; and when Tom, with a face as red 
I as a coal, covered up his “ mug” as the doctor 
i called it and put it away, wc were glad to 
i change the subject, to escape from our embar- 
j rassment. We were so thoroughly ashamed of 
I ourselves, that we endeavoured to redeem our 
I characters in the eyes of the doctor, by plunging 
I recklessly into any depth of cynical opinion that 
I he chose to sound. And the doctor, in the 
1 course of time, led ns to the very bottom of 
I the pit of cynicism. As we listened to him, and 
I held converse with him day after day, we began 

I to see how very green and unsophisticated wc 
i had all been. We came to know that the poets 

II and. heroes whom we had worsliipiied were 
11 nothing but humbugs and pretenders; that the 
I great statesmen whom we had believed in and 
I admired, were blunderers or traitors; that the 
! mighty potentates whose power and sagacity 

we had extoEed, were tyrannical miscicants, 
or puppets in the hands of others; that the 
philanthropists whom all men praised, were 
conceited self-seeking hypocrites; that the 
patriots whose names we had reverenced in 
common with all the world, were scoundrels of 
the deepest dye. The doctor’s influence led us 
on insensibly, step by step. How could we 
resist it? It was a fascmalion. He knew 
everything, could prove everything, and had 
such a store of facts that wo bad never beaid 
i of in support of his conclusions, that it was im- 
I possible, with our limited knowledge, to witE- 
I stand him. We were shocked at first; but, ns 
■ the revolution proceeded, we got used to the 
sight of blood, and saw the heads of our heroes 
I fall, with the utmost indifference. At length 

' we came to reyel in it, and sought for new 

I victims, thatiwe might demolish tliem and do 
our despite upon them. The doctor led the way 
I more boldly as we advanced. He hinted darkly 


at crimes in which he had had a hand, and at | 
crimes which he would yet commit when the i 
opportunity arrived. Whenever a mnrdar was i 
committed, the doctor was the friend and ad- I 
vocate of the murderer, and vowed fierce ven- i 

f eance against the judge and juiy who con- I 
cmned him to be hanged. When news of war i 
and disaster came, he rubbed his hands and | 
gloated over it with glee, because he had 
prophesied what would happen througli the 
imbecility and treason of infamous sooun- | 
drels who called themselves statesmen and , 
generals. ! 

Trom a Mutual Admii-ation Society, we be¬ 
came a society of iconoclasts. Tom, and 
Jack, and Sapi, and Harry, and the rest of us, ; 
who bad begun by swearing eternal friendship, 
were now bitter disputants, despising each i 
other’s mental qualities, caUing each other 
duffers behind each other’s backs, and laughing 
all the old modest pretensions to scorn. The ! 
loving-cups had faded out of memory. I passed ! 
the shop of our Benvenuto Cellini, the pewtercr, 
one day, and saw the whole six exposed in 
the window for sale. I called upon Tom, to 
show him an article demolishing a popular 
author whom we had once idolised, and I j 
noticed his loving-cup stowed away under the 1' 
table with a waste-paper-basket and a spittoon. i 
It had grown dull and battered like a pubbe- j | 
house pot, and was filled with short black pipes, i, 
and matches,and ends of cigars, and rubbish. I, 
I kicked it playfully with my foot, and |' 
laughed; and Tom blushed ami put it away out i 
of sight. I' 

Our society, in its new form, prospered ex- i; 
ceedingly. We became famous for the freedom 
of our speech and the audacity of our opinions. 

Our company was much sought after, and we 
were pioudot our originality and independence. ' 
I Wc sjicut all our leisure hours together, and | 
our defiant discussions kept us in a constant j: 
state of mental intoxication. But a sober mo- | ■ 
ment arrived. I i 

Tom and I sat together, one gloomy day, 
alone. We were solemn and moody, and smoked j 1 
in silence. At leiigl h Tom said: 1 1 

“Ned, I passed the shop to-day, and saw |j 
those six loving-eups in the window.” j i 

I replied, fretfully, “ Bother the lovuig- , i 
cups 1” 11 

“ No,” said Tom, “ I have other thoughts at i 1 
this present moment; I have had them often, ! j 
but have smothered them—smothered them ij 
ruthlessly, Ned; hut they have always come to ; 
life again. They arc very lively to-night—owing, 11 
perhaps, to the fog, or the state of my liver, or j; 
the state of my conscience—and I can’t smo- , j 
therfliem.” . j' 

“ What do you mean, Tom?” I, 

“ You remember when we ordered the cups f” ! i 
“Yes." ‘ 11 

" The doctor came among us shortly after- |' 
wards.” j, 

“He did.” . i; 

" And' we didn’t carry out our intention.” |: 

“ No. You paid for yours, Toro, »nd brought | j 
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it away, but tbe rest are still unredeemed pledges 
of affection.” 

" Exactly,” said Tom; “ and that was owing 
to the doctor. He laughed at us. He made 
us ashamed of ourselTes. He made me ashamed 
of myself. But I had paid for my cup, and 
brought it away, and the thing was done. K 1 
hgd not done it when I did, I should never hare 
done it. What were we ashamed of ?” 

“ Silliness,” I said. 

“ No, kindliness and good feeling, which we 
can’t have too much of in this short journey.” 

I did not answer. Tom went on. 

“This doctor has upset us all. He has 
changed our nature. He has turned the milk 
of human kindness that was in us, sour. He 
is a very fascinating person, I gltot; but who 
is he ? None of us know. He came among us 
mysleriously ; wo accepted him without ques¬ 
tion. Yet we don’t know anything about him. 
We don’t know what he is; what he does ; 
where he lives; or even what country he be¬ 
longs to.” 

“WellP” 

“ Well, I sometimes think he is the devil. 
He is very pleasant, but he is diabolical in all 
his views and opinions, nevertheless. If he 
is not the devil, he has, at any rate, played the 
devil with us. I feel it at quiet moments like 
these, when we are not excited and bandying 
ttippant jokes and unbelieving sarcasms.” 

I smoked for a few moments in silence, and 
I then said; 

“ I feel it, too, exactly as you do, Tom. 1 
have wished to say so often, only—only 1 didn’t 
like.” 

“ Ned that is exactly what I have felt. Sup¬ 
pose we take courage now.” 

“ Suppose we do,” I said. 

“ Very well, then,” said Tom. “ Let us find 
out who this Doctor Goliath, is, what he is, and 
all about him.” 

Tom had scarcely said the words when the 
doctor came in. He had a small bag in his hand, 
and a parcel under his arm. 

“ 1 am not going to stay this evening,” he 
said. “ 1 have work to do—^work that the world 
will hear of. Ha ?” And he contracted his brows 
darkly, and laid bis finger on bis nose in a por¬ 
tentous manuer. 

“ Good night,” he said; “ if I survive, well 
and good; if not, remember me—but as to 
that, I don’t imagine for a moment that you 
will do anything of the sort. You will say 
‘ poor wretch,’ and then go on with your jokes 
and your sport. ’Tis the way of this vile world, 
wliich has been a buge mistake from tbe be¬ 
ginning. Farewell.” 

“ Ned,” said Tom, “let us follow bim.” 

We did so. We followed him into the 
Strand and on to tlie bridge, where he had an 
altercation with the toll-keeper. We could 
hear the words “ swindle,” “ imposition,” 

“ highway robberyand we saw tne doctor’s 
face under {he lamp glaring savagely at tbe man. 
At length he flung down his lialfpeuny, and 
walked hurriedly on, but stopped abruptly at 


the first recess, turned into it, aad looked over i 
the parapet at fhe river. We had icmg se- ! 
riously entertained the suspicion—^qpsong many I 
others of a like kind—that the doctor knew j 
something about the mysterious, and as yet un- ' 
discovered, murder, which is associated with j 
that spot. He had hinted at it himself often. | 

“ Look!” said Tom. “ Fascination draws him I 
to the scene of his crime.—I almost wish he | 
would throw himself over.” j 

But the doctor did no such thing. After 
looking down at the river for a few moments, 
he leaped off the stone ledge, and passed on. We 
followed at a safe distance, .and kept him in 
sight through a great many narrow and gloomy 1 
streets, where our only guide was the dark figure : 
moving like a shadow before us. At length the i 
doctor turacd up a narrow passage, and disap- j 
peared. We ran forward to the entrance, but ; 
the passage was completely dark, and we could j 
see nothing. We hesitated for a moment, but 
immediately summoned up courage and fol- j 
lowed, groping our way iu the dark with the i 
assistance of thawall. On coming out at the j 
other cud of this dark tunnel, we found our- , 
selves in a triangular court lighted by a single 
gas-lamp placed at the apex of the trian^c. I 
There seemed to be no entrance to it save ! 
by tbe narrow passage thrbugb which we had | 
passed. AU these strange and mysterious i 
characteristics of tbe. place we were enabled to I 
see at a glance, by the aid of the one gas-lamp j 
that stood like a mark of admiration iu the i 
corner. And that glanoo took in the cloudy , 
figure of the doctor standing at a door in jj 
the darkest nook of the court, knocking. He j 
was admitted before we reached the spot,'but 
wo had marked the house. It was number 
thirteen. v 

“ An ogglesome number,” said Tom. And | 
there was an ogglesome plaster head over the 
doorway—a head, with a leer upon its face, qnd a 
reokoning-up expression, just like the doctor’s. 

It seemed to be laughing at the fool’s errand 
we had come upon. 

I said, “ What arc we to do now ?” 

“ Well, really, 1 don’t blow,” said Tom. 

“ Stop,” I cried; “ I sec a bill in tbe window. 
What does it say ?” 

Tom suggested, “ Mangling done,” as being 
most appropriate to a house inhabited by Doctor 
Goliath. 

But it was not mangling. It was “ Lodgings 
to Let for a Single Gentleman.” 

“ Let us knock,” I said, “ and inquire about 
tbe lodgings, and ascertain what sort of a place 
it is.” 

We saw a light pass into the first floor. That 
was evidently the doctor’s room, and he had 

f one up-stairs. We waited a little, and then 
nocked. The door was opened by an elderly 
lady of exceedingly benignant aspect, who wore 
the remnants of a smile upon her face. The 
smile was evidently not intended for us, but we 
took it as if it were, and reoifr^ated with a 
smiliug inquiry about the lodgings. Would 
wc step in and look at them P They were two 
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rooms down stairs: a sitting-joom and a bed¬ 
room. As the elderly lady, with a candle in 
her hand, was leading the way aloi^ the pas¬ 
sage, the dwstor called from above, 

“ Mrs. Mavor, I want yon here directly.” 

“ Excuse me a moment, gentlemen,” said Mrs. 
Mavor; “the doctor, my first-floor lodger, has 
just come in, and wants his coffee. Pray take 
a scat in the parlour.” 

Mrs. Mavor left ns, and went np-stairs, and 
the next moment we heard the doctor saying in 
loud and angy tones: . 

“ Where is my spider ? How dare you 
sweep away my spider with your murderous 
broom?” 

“ Oh, the nasty thing!” we heard Mrs. Mavor 
begin to say, but the doctor would not let her 
speak. 

“Nasty thing! That’syow opinion. Wliat 
do yon suppose that spider’s opinion is of you, 
when you come and brmg his house about his 
cars in the miit of his industry ? IIow would 
you like it? Let me tell you that spider had 
as much right to live as you have; more—more! 
He was iudustrions, which you are not; he had 
a large family to support, which you have not; 
and if he did spread a net to catcli .the flies, 
don’t you hang up ‘ Lodgings to Let,’ and take 
in single young men, like myself, and do for 
them ? You are a licartless, wicked woman, 
Mrs. Mavor.” 

Mrs. Mavor came down almost immediately, 
laughing. 

“ That’s my first-floor lodger. Doctor Goliath,” 
she said; “ he has strange ways in some things, 
and pretends to get in an awful temper if any 
one touches his pets; but he is such a good kind 
soul!” 

Tom and I begun to stare. 

“ He has been with me now over seven years,” 
Mrs. Mavor continued, “and he has behaved so 
well to me,and has been so kind to mewlicu I have 
been ill, that nothing should induce me to take 
any person into the house that might disturh him 
or put him out of his ways. If the doctor were to 
leave Povis-place, 1 am sure I don’t know wliat 
all the neighbours and the poor people about 
here would do; for he doctors them when they 
are ill, and he advises them when they ai’e well, 
and he writes letters for them, and gets uji 
subscriptions for them when there’s any misfor¬ 
tune; and the children—they’re all wild after 
him! Very often you’ll see him here in the 
place, when he has been the gentlest and best 
of friends to their fathers and mothers, playing 
games with them, and a score of romping boys 
and girls on the top of his back—but he don’t 
mind; he’s so good natured, and so fond of 
children!” 

Tom and I were opening our eyes wider and 
wider. The doctor called again: “ Mrs. Mavor, 
bring me a ball of worsted, and let it be nice 
and soft.” 

Mrs. Mavor went up-stairs with the worsted, 
and came back again smiling. 

“ He has got his dumb pets round him now,” 
she swd, “ and one of them has had an accident, 


and he can’t bear to see the poor creature suffer. 
He is so tender-hearted!” 

Tom and I were speechless. The doctor’s 
pets, what could they be ? Imps ? 

I said to Mrs. Mavor, that we had heard of 
Doctor Goliath, that he was a venr learned and 
skilful man, and that we would lie to have a 
peep at him, if she would permit us. Mrs. Mavor. 
hesitated. Ho would be angry, she said, if he 
knew it. We put it upon our admiration for 
the man, and she consented; but we were only 
to peep through the door, and were not to make 
a noise. 

AVc went up-slairs quietly to the doctor’s 
landing. His door was ajar, and we could see 
nearly half the room through the crack, with¬ 
out heiug socil. If it had been possible to open 
our eves any wider, we should have done it 
now. 

For, the doctor was seated at a table on which 
his tea-things were laid. A canary-bird sat 
iiorehed upon bis head, a kitten was sporting at 
Ins feet, and he liimsclf was occupied in binding 
up the leg of a guiuca-pig. 

“Poor little thing!” he was saying. “I am 
so sorry, so sorry; but never niiiid. There, 
there! I will biiiil up its poor little leg, and it 
will get well and run about as nicely as ever. 
Ah, little cat; now you know what 1 told you 
about that canary-bird. If yon kill that canary- 
liirtl, I shall kill you. That is the law of Moses, 
little cat; it is a cruel law, 1 think, but 1 am 
afraid I should have to put it in force; for I 
love I, hat little bird, and I love you, too, little 
cat, so you will not kill my pretty canary, will 
you? Sweet, sweet!” And the bird, perched 
upon the doctor’s head, was answering “ Sweety 
sweet!” 

Mrs. Mavor w-as behind us, calling to us in a 
loud whisper to come away. AVe astonished Mrs. 
Mavor and her lodger both. AVe walked right 
into the doctor’s room. 

lie started at the sound of our footsteps; and 
when lie saw us he turned pale with anger. 

“ AA'hat means this—this uuw'arraiitable— 
this impertinent intrusion?” 

He poured such a volley of angry words upon 
us that we wore confused, and scarcely knew 
how to act. I saw that the oidy course was to 
take the bull by the horns. 

“Doctor,” 1 said, “ you are an old humbug.” 

“What do you meau; wbat do you mean, 
sir ? How dare you 1” returned the doctor. 

“And I say so too,” struck in the mild 
Tom, who had never before been known to 
speak si bold; “ doctor, you are an old hum¬ 
bug.” 

“ AA’ell, upon my word,” said the doctor, “the 
audacity of this proceeding-” 

“Who taught us to be audacious, doctor?” 
Tom asked, before he could fiuisli the sen¬ 
tence. 

The doctor gave way. He laughed, and he 
looked sheepish—as sheepish as we had looked 
when ho discovered our loving-cup scheme. He 
scarcely knew what to say, and he put on a fierce 
look again, .and called Mrs. Mavor. ^ 
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“ How dare you allow strangers to entet »y 
’ I room in this manner ? Take that bird and that 
; miseliievous oat and that nasty guinea-pig, away, 
■’ directly.” 

|! “It’s of no use, doctor,” said Tom; “we 
’ I have found you out, and you can’t deceive us any 
more. I have thought until now that you were 
j dn incarnate fiend, but 1 find you belong to the 
other side.” Tom evidently meant tliat the 
^ doctor was a sore of angel, but he did not 
n use the word; being probably struck with 
the incongruity of associating an /angelic cm- 

■ bodiment with a wide-awake hat and Blucher 
boots. 

The doctor laughed: which encouraged Tom 
: to address a moral lesson, on tbp doctor’s con- 
; duct, to Mrs. Mayor. 

' “To all of us, Mrs. Mavor, he has made him¬ 
self out a diabolical person: fierce, bloodthirsty, 
' cruel. We had made a little Paradise among 
' ourselves, and he entered it, like the beguiling 
'! serpent, and made us all wicked and unhajipy. 
' What did ho do it for?” 

< Mrs. Mavor, sceaiglhat the doctor was ^'tting 
' I iheworst of it, plucked up courage and spoke out.. 
; “• lie does it everywhere beyond the boundaries 

, of Povis-placc, and I’ll tell you what he does it 

■ for. Iff is mhduieil of hnng good, ami kind, and 
teiidor-liearted!" 

I “ A pretty thing I o be ashamed of,” said Tom. 

: “ I’ve half a mind to jiuucli lus head!” 

“No, don’t,” .sail! tlic doctor, laughing. “Sit 
down and have a cup of coll'cc, and then Mrs. 
Mavor w ill come and join U', in a game of whist, 
and we’ll have a polulo-salad for supper, and 
rU lirow such a howl of punch as I Hatter 
nnself no man on the f.ice of the eaith besides 
myself-” 

“Doctor,” said Tom again, “you’re a buiii- 
I bug.” 

W'e told all to the society, and the next time 
the doctor came among us at Mrs. Lirriper’s 
bore, ho was received with shouts of derisive 
. I welcome. 

I The doctor gave a (larty in Povis-placc, and 
, wc were all invited. There was so imioli victuals, 

: I there were so many bottles of tJernmn wine, and 

I i there was so large a iiiiiiibcr of guests, that Mrs. 
,| Mavor’s small tenement was in some danger of 

II bursting. If I remember rightly, the provisions 
1 1 were on the scale of a ham and two fowls and a 
11 dozen of liocheimer, to each guest: to say no- 

i thing of the potato-salad, which was made in a 
j bran new wash-hand basin, purchased for the 
, { occasion. 

i| And after supper there was a presentation, 
j The loving-cups had been redeemed ; and one 
I more was added to the number; and there they 
I were, all bright and glittering-yhaviug been 
I rubbed up expressly for the occasion—^ia a row 
I .upon the table. And the extra one was in- 
I scribed, "To the Doctor, from Tom, Ned, Sam, 
j Will, Jack, Charley, and Harry, a Token of 
Priendship and Esteem.” 

j Though our old heroes and idols are all set 
1 up on their pedestals long ago, Major, we are 
! still given* to cynical and audaoioas talk in our 


society, which is. still held in my rooms here. 
Bat it deceives no one; and when the doctor 
tries to be fierce, he blushes at the feeble 
and foolish attempt he is making to conceal 
the tenderness of the kindest heart that erer 
beat. 


IV. 

HOW THE SECOKD ElOOH KEPT A DOG. 

Mrs. Liniper rather objects to dogs, you 
say. Major? Very natural in a London house. 
Sliall I tell you why I hope she will not object 
to my dog, major F Help yourself. So 1 will. 

“Ah, but, to goodness, look yon, will her 
bite ?” exclaimed an old WelAwoman, as she 
lulled her big hat farther on her head, and 
ookod askance at the big black dog which the 
man sitting next her had just hauled on to the 
coach-roof. 

“ It isn’t a her, and he won’t bite,” was the 
sententious reply of the dog’s master. 

Not a plcasant-looking man. this; tall dud 
thin, whiskeriess and sallow faced; his head 
looking more like a bladder of lard surmounted 
by a scratch-wig, than ai.ything human: dressed 
all in black, with a stiff sliiny hat, beaver gloves, 
and tliick lustreless Wellington boots. He had 
enormous collars encircling his face and growing 
peakedly out of a huge black silk cravat; he 
had a black satin waistcoat and a silver watch- 
guard, and an umbrella in a shiny oilskin case, 
and a hard slippery cold black cowskin bag, with 
J. M. upon it in staring white lettters ; and he 
looked very much like what he was—^Mr. John 
Mortiboy, junior partner in the house of Crump 
imd Mortiboy, Manchester warehousemen, Pri- 
day-btreet, Cheapside, London. 

What brought Mr. John Mortiboy into Wales 
lo spend his hoUday, or what induced such a 
pillar of British commerce to encumber himself 
with a dog, is no business of ours. Major. • All I 
know, is, that he had been set down at the Bar-' 
bertli-road station, had dragged the black cow- 
skin bag from under his scat, had released the 
dog from a square bare receptacle which the 
animal had filled with howls, and had mounted 
himself and his dog on to the lop of the coach 
travelling toward the little watering-place of 
Pencthly. The dog, a big black retriever, lay 
on the coach-roof with his fine head erect, now 
gazing round the landscape, now dropping 
his cold muzzle between his paws and taking 
snatches of sleep. His master sat on the ex¬ 
treme edge of the scat, with one Wellington 
boot very much di^layed and dangling in 
the air, and he, the Wellington hoot’s owner, 
apparently deriving much enjoyment from the 
suction of his umbrella-handle. He cast his 
big eyes round him now and then at certain 
portions of the scenery pointed out by the 
coachman, and expressed his opimon that it 
was “handsome,”but beyond that never vouch¬ 
safed a word until the coach, drew up at the 
Koyal Inn at Peuethly, when he went at once 
round to the stables and superintended the pre¬ 
paration of a meal for his dog, then ordered a 
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“ point Btcak well beat, potatogs, and a pint of 
sberry,” to be ready for him in an hour’s time; 
inquired th& way to Albion Villa; and set 
on for Albion Villa accompanied by his dog 
Beppo. 

I don’t think Mr. John Mortiboy was much 
' wanted at Albion Villa, nor that he was exactly 
the kind of man who would have suited its in¬ 
mates. They were little conscious of the ap¬ 
proach of his hard creaking boots, striding 
over the ill-paved High-street of the little town, 
and were enjoying themselves .after their own 
simple fashion. The blinds were down, the 
candles were lighted, and Mrs. Barford was pre¬ 
tending to be knitting, but really enjoying a 
placid sleep; Ellen, her eldest daughter, was 
reading a magaaine; Kate, her youugesl, was 
making some sketches under the observant 
tuition of a slim gentleman with a light beard, 
who apparently took the greatest interest in his 
pupil. Upon this little group the clang of the 
gate bell, the creaking of Mr. John Mortiboy’s 
boots, and the strident tones of Mr. John Mor¬ 
tiboy’s voice, fell uncomfortably. “Say Mr. 
Jolm Mortiboy, of London,” he exclaimed, while 
yet in the little passage outside. The startled 
Welsh servant having obeyed him, he followed 
close upon her heels into the room. 

“Servant, ladies!” said he, with a short 
circular nod, “ servant, Mrs. Baiford ! Best to 
explain matters wholesale. Yon wonder who I 
am. You’re sister-in-law to my uncle, Jonas 
Crump. I’m my uncle’s partner in Eriday-strcct. 
Done too much; rather baked in the head— 
heavy consignments and sitting up late at night 
poring over figures. The doctor recommended 
change of air; uncle Crump recommended 
Pcncthly, and mentioned you. I came down 
here, and have taken the liberty of calling. 
Down, Beppo! Don’t mind him, miss, he won’t 
hurt you.’’ 

“6b! I’m not afr.aid of the dog!’' said 
Ellen, with a slight start at Mr. Mortiboy’s 
general manner, and at his calling her “ Mass.” 
Kate looked on in wonder, and the slim gen¬ 
tleman with the li^t beard confided to the said 
beard, the word “Brute.” 

“ We’re—^very—pleased to see you, Mr. Mor¬ 
tiboy,” said Mrs. Barford, "and—and hope that 
you will soon recover your health in our quiet 
village. I’m sure anything that we can—can 
do—^my daughters. Miss Ellen, Miss Kate 
Barford; a friend of ours, Mr. Sandhain—wc 

shall be most happy to-” As Mrs. Barford’s 

voice died away in the contemplation of the 
happiness before her, the young ladies and 
Mr. Sandham bowed, and Mr. Jlortiboy fa¬ 
voured them with a series of short nods. Then 
he said, abruptly turning to the slim gentleman, 
“In the army, sir?” 

"No, sir, 1 am not!” retorted the slim gen¬ 
tleman, with great promptitude. 

“Beg pardon, no offence! Volunteer, per¬ 
haps ? Hair, you know, beard, et castera, made 
me think you vyerl in the military line. Many 
young gents now-a-days arc volunteers I” 

"Mr. Sandham is an artist,” said Mrs. Bar¬ 


ford, interposing in dread lest there should be 
an outbreak. 

“Oh ah!” said Mr. Mortiboy. “Bad trade 
that—demand not equal to supply, is it F Too 
many hands employed; barely bread and cheese. 
I’m told, for any but the top-sawyers.” 

“ Sir!” said Mr. Sandham, in a loud tone of 
voice, and fiercely. 

“Edward 1” said Miss Kate, beneath her 
breath, appealingly. 

“Wort you take some refreshment, Mr. 
Mortiboy ?” asked Mrs. Barford, warningly. 
“ We’re just going to supper.” 

“No, tliank you, mam,” said Mr. Mortiboy. 
“ I’ve a steak and potatoes waiting for me at tbc 
Royal, after which I shall turn in at once, as I’m 
done up by nty journey. Good uight, ladic» 
all! Good mgUt to you, sir 1 I’ll look you up 
to-morrow morning, and if any of you want to 
go for a turn, I shall be proud to beau you 
about. Good night 1” And beckoning bis dog, 
Mr. Mortiboy took bis departure. 

Scarcely bad the door closed behind him, than 
the long-restrained comments began. 

“A pleasant visitor uncle Crump lias sent us, 
mamma said Kale. 

“ Uncle Crump, indeed 1 Who never sent us 
anything before, except a five-pound note when 
poor papa died !” exclaimed Ellen. 

“ But you won’t, will you, mamma, you won’t 
be put upon in this way ? You won’t have this 
horrid man running in and out at all times and 
seasons, and-” 

“ And if’«ii-ing us about! the vulgar wretch I” 
interrupted Kate. 

“ My dears ! my dears!” said Mrs. Barford, 
“ it strikes me that some one has been tcacliiug 
you very strong language.” 

“Not I, Mrs. Barford,” said Mr. Sandham; 
“ absolve me from that; though I must own 
that if over I saw a man who svanled kick¬ 
ing-” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Sandham. This gentleman 
is imbued with certain London peculiarities, no 
doubt; but I dare say there’s good in him. 
There must be, or he would never be the partner 
of such an upright man as Jonas Crump.” 

“ Upright man! Pooh!” said Kate; and then 
the supper came in, and the subject dropped. 

At nine o’clock next morning, just as the 
breakfast-tilings had been cleared, and Mrs. 
Barford was going through her usual interview 
with the cook, Kate, who was sitting in the 
little bay-window, started and exclaimed: “ OIi, 
mamma! Here’s this horrid man!” 

Ellen peeped over her shoulder, and said, “ 1 
think he looks, if possible, more dreadful by 
daylight than by candlelight!” 

Mr. John Mortiboy, utterly unconscious of 
the effect be was producing, unlatched the 
gai'dcu-gate, and then for the first time looking 
up, nodded shortly and familiarly at the sisters. 
“How do, young ladies?” he called from the 
garden, “fine morning this; fresh and all 
that sort of thing! I feel better already. When 
a London man’s a little overdone, nothing sets 
him up so soon, as a sniff of the briny^’ 
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And tlien he took a great gulp, as if to swallow 
as much fresh air as possible, and entered the 
house, followed by his dog. 

“Did you hear him, Nelly?” asked Kate. 
“ The wretch! I’m sure I won’t be seen walk¬ 
ing with him, in his nasty black clothes, like an 
undertaker!” 

"He has a chimney-pot hat on, and has 
brought his umbrella! Fancy! At the sea!” 
said Ellen. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Barford,” said Mr. 
Mortihoy; "domestic arrangements, ch? I 
understand. If you’ve no objection. I’ll do my¬ 
self the pleasure of cutting my mutton with you 
to-day. And mutton it will be, I suppose! 
Can’t get any beef here, I ^understand, ex¬ 
cept on Friday, which is killing-day for the bar¬ 
racks. Bad arrangement that; wants altera¬ 
tion.” 

" Hadn’t you better alter it then, Mr. Morti- 
boy,” said Kate; “ superintending the but¬ 
cher will be a pleasant way of spending your holi¬ 
day.” 

'“ Joking, miss, ch ? Tl'ell, 1 don’t mind But 
ain’t you coming out, young ladies, for a mouthful 
of air. I suppose the old lady don’t move so 
early.” 

“ If you refer to mamma,” said Ellen, frigidly, 
“ she never goes out until just before diimer.” 

“ Ah, I thought not. Old folks must wait 
until the air is what they call warmed by the sun. I 
But that won’t hinder our taking a turn, 11 
suppose. Where’s Whisfcerandos ?” 

“ If, as I presume, you mean Mr. Sandham, 
the gentleman who was here last night, I can¬ 
not inform you, Jlr. Mortiboy,” said Kate, with 
a very flushed face, and a slightly trembling 
voice ; “ but 1 would advise you not to let him 
hear yon joking about him, as' lie is rather quick¬ 
tempered.” 

“Oh, indeed?” exclaimed Mr.Mortiboy,“a 
.‘tre-catcr is he ? IVcII, there’s no duelling now, 
you know. Any nonsense of that sort,—give 
a man in charge of a policeman, or summons 
liim before a magistrate, and get him bound 
over.” 

Just at this moment Mrs. Barford came in 
and told the girls to get their hats on, and 
show' Mr. Mortiboy the prettiest spots in the 
village, the Castle Hill, the ruined Abbey, and 
the "Smuggler’s Leap. To these places they 
went, Mr. Mortiboy liiscoursing the whole 
way of the badness of the roads, .and of what 
improvements might be made if they had a 
properly constituted loeiJ bo.ard of health at 
I’cncthly; declaring that the cries of “ Milford 
oysters,” and “fresh haddick,” were entirely 
unconstitutional and illegal, as no one had a 
right to shout in the public streets; that there 
ought to be proper stands provided for the car- 
drivers ; and that a regular police supervision 
was urgently demanded. He did not think 
much of the Abbey ruins, and ho Laughed in 
scorn at the story of the Smuggler’s Leap. 
As they’were on their homeward way, coming 
round the Castle-hill, they met Mr. Sandham, 
very ruddy and fresh, and shiny; and with a 


couple of towels in his band ife took off his 
wide-awake as he approached the ladies, aud 
bowed slightly to Mr. Mortiboy. • 

“ Ah, Mr. Sandham I” said Ellen, with an ad¬ 
monitory finger, “you have been bathing agm 
by St. Catherine’s Hock, after all the warning, 
we gave you!” 

“My dear Ellen,” interposed Kate, with a 
petulant air, “ how can you ? If Mr. Sandham 
chooses to risk his life after what he has been 
told, it surely is nothing to us 1” 

“Now, Miss Kate, Miss Kate, that’s not 
fair!” said Sandham; "youknow,” he added, 
dropping his voice, “that every word of yours 
would have weight with me, but the tide was 
slack this morning, and really there is no other 
place where a swimmer can really enjoy a bath. 
You are a swimmer, Mr. Mortiboy ?’’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied that gentleman. “ Tes,sir, I 
can manage it. I’ve bad lessons at Peerless Pool 
and the Holborn Baths, aud can keep up well 
enough. But 1 don’t like it. I don’t see much fun 
in what are absurdly called the ‘ manly exercises.’ 
Twenty years ago, young men used to like 
driving coaches ; now I can’t conceive duller 
work than holding n bunch of thick leather j 
reins in your hand, steering four tired horses, 
sitting on a hard seat, and listening to the con¬ 
versation of an uneducated coachman. I never 
ride, because 1 hate humping up and down on a 
I'i'rd saddle and rubbing the skin off my body; 

IT never play cricket, because in the hot weather 
I lilc; to keep quiet and cool, and not toil in the 
sun; .and as to going out shooting and stumping 
over miles of stubble in September, lugging a 
big gun and tiring myself to death, I look upon 
that as the pursuit of a maniac! I am a prac¬ 
tical man!” 

" You are indeed 1” said Kate, as she dhapped 
gradually behind with Mr. Sandham, and left 
the practical man and her sister Ellen to lead 
the way to the house. 

It is unnecessary to recount the sayings and 
doings of Mr. John Mortiboy daring the next 
few "days. It is enough that he spent the ' 
greater portion of them with the Barford 
family, aud that he so elaborated his ideas of 
pnacticality, and so inveighed against every¬ 
thing that wa.s not absolutely useful in a mer¬ 
cantile point of view—including, in a measure, 
art, poetry, iimsic, and the domestic affections— 
that he incurred the unmitigated hatred of the 
young ladies, .and even fell to zero in Mrs. Bar- 
ford’s estimation. 

It was about the fifth morning after the in¬ 
trusion of this utterly incongruous element 
into the society of Albion Villa, that Ellen 
.and Kate strolled out immediately after break¬ 
fast with the view of escaping the expected 
visit of their iiersecutor, and made their 
way to the Castle Hill. The night had been 
tempestuous, and from their window they had 
noticed that a heavy sea was running: they j 
consequently were not sur^uiispd to see a little j 
group of people gathered on the heights look- 
mg tow^ds St. Catherine’s Kook: a huge mass 
of granite surmounted by an old ruin, round 
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whtdi, when it iras inBukted at high water, 
the tide always swept with a peewliar and dan¬ 
gerous swirl. But when they loined the group, 
among which were several of their friends, they 
found that the concourse were regarding, with 
interest mingled with fright, the movements of 
a swimmer who had rounded the extremity 
of Catherine’s, and was seen making for the 
shore. 

“ He’ll never do it,” said Captain Calthorp, 
an old half-pay dragoon, who had been tempted 
by the cheapness of Penelhly to pitch his tent 
there; “he^never do it,by Jove! Xes! Well 
struggled, sir; he made a ^int there—hold on, 
now, and he’s in.” 

“Who is it?” asked the coast-guard lieu¬ 
tenant, who was standing bv. “ Any one we 
know?” 

“ I can’t tell at this distance!” said Cap¬ 
tain Calthorp, “though it looks like-stay! 

There’s one of your look-out men on the height, 
with a glass; give him a hail!” 

“ Yoho! Morgan!” cried the lieutenant. “Ay, 
ay, sir!” was the man’s ready response, though 
the glass was never moved. “ Bring that glass 
down here !” “ Ay, ay, sirand in two minutes 
the old coast-guard-man was by his officer’s side. 
He saluted and handed the glass, but as he did 
so lie said, in an under tone, “God help the 
gentleman, he’s done ! Ah, look you now, poor 
thing, nothing can save him.” 

“What!” cries the lieutenant, clapping the 
glass to his eye. “ By Jove, you’re right! lie’s 
in a had way, and it- ■ whv it’s the artist-cliai), 
that friend of the Barfords’ !” 

“Who?” screamed Kate, rushing up at the 
moment. “ JFho did you say, Mr. Lawford ? 
Oh, for God’s sake, save him! Save him, Mr. 
La'-.'fard! Save him, Captain Calthorp !” 

“ My dear young lady,” said the last-named 
gentleman, “I am sure Lawford didn’t know 
you were here, or he w ouldn’l-” 

“This is no time for ceremony. Captain Cal¬ 
thorp,” said Ellen; “ for Heaven’s sake, let 

some effort be made to save my sister’s-to 

save Mr. Sandliam!” 

“ My dear Miss Barford,” said Lawford, who 
had been whispering with Morgan, “ I fear no 
mortal aid can avail the poor dear fellow now. 
Before we could descend the rock, and launch 
a boat, with the tide ebbing at the rale it now 
is-” 

“ Hur would have been swep’ round Ciitli- 
’riiie’s, and away out to sea!” said Morgan. 

“ Oh, help him!” screamed Kate. “ Oli, how 
cruel! how cowardly! Oh, help him, Mr. Law¬ 
ford!” She lifted up her hands piteously to 
the lieutenant. “ Oh, Mr. Mortiboy,” she ex¬ 
claimed, as that gentleman came slowly saun¬ 
tering up the hill with Beppo at his heels, “ for 
God’s sake, save Mr. Sanoham!” 

“ Save—Mr. Sandham—my dear young lady; 

I don’t exactly comprehend!” began Mr. Mor¬ 
tiboy, looking vapiely in the direction of her 
outstretdied hand; then suddenly, “ Good 
Lord ! is that his head P There! Down 
there!” ' 


“Yes!” whispered Ellen Barford; “yes! 
They say he will be whirled away before a boat 
could be launched—^they say he is lost now!” 

“Not at all! Not yet, at least!” replied 
Mortiboy, excited, but without much perceptible 
alteration of manner. “ While there’s life there’s 
hope, yon know. Miss B., and even yet we 

may-Here, Beppo! Hi, man! hi! Good 

boy!” The dog came, leaping round his 
master. “Hi! ho! Not here! There! there! 
Look, boy!” catching him by the collar, and 
pointing down to wnere Saudham’s head was 
a mere speck on the water. “ Look, man! 
Look, old boy! He sees it, by Jove!” as the 
d(^ uttered a low growl, and became restive. 
"In, old man! In, fine fellow! In, Beppo! 
Look! Noble dog, in he goes!” 

In he went, with one hound over the low 
stone wall, then quickly down the sloping slip¬ 
pery boulders, then with a plunge into the 
sea—lost sight of for a moment, rising to 
view again, paddling off straight for the drown¬ 
ing man. The swift current whirled him in 
eddies here and there, but still the brave dog I 
persevered; the spectators held their breath, | 
as they .saw him heariug down upon the black ! 
speck, which was every second growing smaller !' 
and smaller, and receding further and further 
from the land. But the dog made grand pro- j' 
gress, the strong sucking uiidcr-cufrent helped I! 
him, and he arrived at Saudbam’s side just i 
in time for the drowning man to fling his j 
arm round the dog’s neck, and to feel his 
shoulder seized by the dog’s teet h. They saw I 
this from the shore, .and then Kate Barford | 
fainted. I 

But the work was only half done: the dog ' i 
turned round, and battled bravely for the shore, I 
but he was encumbered by his burden, and now 1| 
the current was against him. He strove and I 
strove, but the way lie made was small, and every j' 
foot was gained with intense struggling and ex- I 
ertiun. “ By Jove! He’ll never do it,” cried I 
Lieutenant Lawford, with the glass at his eye; | 

and, as he said the words, old Morgan, the lirc- 
veiitive-man, added through his teeth, “Hur 
must be helped, at any cost,” and sped away 
dow'n the rock, shaping his course to where 
a small pleasure-boat lay high and dry on 
the sand. “ I’m with you, Mvemor,” cried 
John Mortiboy; “ I can’t feather, hut I pull a 
strongish oaraud ho followed the old man as 
best ho could. The boat was reached, and 
pushed by main force to the water’s edge, where 
Mortiboy entered it, and old Morgan ran in, 
waist-deep, to give it the starting shove, and 
then leaped in to join his comrade. On they 

S ullcd, Morgan with a measured steady stroke, 
lortiboy with fevered strong jerks that sent I 
the boat’s head now to the right, now to the 
left: when old Morgan, suddexuy Idoking over, 
his shoulder, called out, “ Hur’s done! Hur’s’ 
sinking now, both on ’em!” Mortiboy looked ] 
round too; they were still some ten boats’ length 
from the objects of their pursuit, aud boft dog 
and man 'were vanishing. “ Not yet!” cried 
he; aud in an ihstant he had tcan off the black 
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I coat and the Wellington boots, and had flung 
j himself, as nobly as his o\ra dog, into the 
I sea. 

A very few strokes brought him to Sand- 
ham; he seized him by the hair of his head, 
and battled bravely with the waves; the 
dog, recognising his master, seemed to take 
•fresh courage, and the trio floated until old 
Morgan dragged them one by one into the boat. 

! When they reached the shore, all Penethly was 
j on the beach, cheering with all its might : they 
I lifted out Mr. Sandham, insensible but likely to 
j recover, and they administered a very stiff glass 
I of grog to Mr. Mortiboy, who was shivering 
I like an aspen-leaf, but who received even greater 
warmth from a warm pressure of Ellen Barford’s 
j hand, and a whispered “ God tJless you, Mr. 
Mortiboy!” than from the grog—though he 

I took that, too, like a man whom it comforted. 
As for Beppo', I don’t know what the fishing 

! population would not have done for him, but 
! that he positively refused to stir from Sanuham’s 
* side. As they carried the artist up to his lodg- 
ings the dog buried his nose ia the pendent 
! I hand, and did not leave until he had seen his 
!! charge safely placed in bed. 

J Mr. Sandham was, in his own words, “Ail 
I' right” next day, but Mr. Mortiboy, unaccus- 
|! tomed to exercise and damp, fell ill, and was 

II confined tojiis bed for several weeks •—would 
I i have never left it, I think, but for the care and 
i 1 attention of his three nurses from Albion Villa. 

!, Oft hose, JiUen was the most constant and the 
■I most regular, and the patient always seemed 
j' better under her care. 

I! “ He is making progress, Kate,” she said one 

i; night to her sisler. " lie is a good patient. You 
I, know, as he would say himself, he is so prac- 
j tical.” 

; “ God bless his practicality, Nell,” said 

Kate, with tears in her eyes. “Think what it 
did for us!” 

Three years have passed since then. Major, 
and a family group is going to be gathered in,a 
large square room built as a kind ol excrescence 
to a very pretty villa in Kensington. This is to 
be the studio of Mr. Sandham, A.R.A. But as 
the mortar and plaster are extraordinarily slow 
in drying (when were they not, Mwr ?), Mr. 
Sandham, A.K.A., come up from Wales with 
the family group, to take possession, has esta¬ 
blished the group a* the excellent Lodgings of 
the excellent Mrs. Lirriper, and ho, the owner 
of said studio, is smoking a pipe with a worthy 
Major, and smoothing with his slippered foot 
the rough curly back of his dog Beppo, who is 
stretched in front of the fire. Mrs. Sandham, 
formerly Kate Barford, is working at a baby’s 
frock, and asking now and then the advice of her 
.sister, who is frilling a little cap. (There they 
"are, Major. Don’t tell them that I said so.) 

“How late John is to-night, EUea,” says old 
Mrs. Barford, from her place in the chimney- 
i comer. (You hear her. Major ?) 

1 ' “Always at Christmas-time, dear ’mother,’ 
says Ellerf. (There she is, Major.) “Since 


uncle Crump’s death, you know, John’s busi. 
ness is trebled, and it all hangs on him, dear old 
fellow!” 

“He will be late for supper, Nelly,” says 
Sandham. “ (—Excuse me. Major.)” 

“ No he won’t, Ned!” cries a tmeery voice 
at the door as John Mortiboy appears; “no he 
won’t. He’s never late for anything good. 
Don’t you know, he’s a practical man ?” 

—Mr. Mortiboy, Major Jaekman, Major, Sir. 
Mortiboy! _ 


T. 

HOW THE THIED ELOOB. KNEW THE POTTEMES. 

1 am a plain man. Major, and you may not 
dislike to bear aplain statement of facts from me. 
Some of those facts lie beyond my understand¬ 
ing. 1 do not pretend to explain them. 1 only 
know that they happened as I relate them, hn'd 
that I pledge myself for the truth of every word 
of them. 

1 began life roughly enough, down among the 
Potteries. I was an orphan; and my earliest re¬ 
collections are of a great porcelaiu manufactory 
ill the country of the Potteries, where 1 helped 
about the yard, picked up what halfpence fell 
in my way, and slept in a harness-loft over the 
stable. Those were hard times; but things bet¬ 
tered themselves as 1 grew older and stronger, 
especially after George Barnard had come to 
be foreman of the yard. 

George Barnard was a Wesleyan—we were 
mostij dissenters in the Potteries—sober, cicar- 
lieaded, somewhat sulky and silent, but a good 
fellow every inoU of him, and my best friend 
at the time when I most needed a good friend. 
He took me out of the yard, aud set me to the 
furnace-work. He entered me on the books 
at a fixed rate of wages. He helped 
pay for a little cheap schooling four nights a “, 
week; and he led me to go with him on Sund.ays j 
to the chapel down by the river-side, where 1 | 
first saw Leah Payne. She was Ids sweetheart, ' 
aud so pretty tliat I used to forget the preacher 
and everybody else, when I looked at her. When 
sne joined in the singing, I heard no voice but 
hers. If she asked me for the liymu-book, 

I used to blush aud tremble. 1 believe J 
worshipped her, iu my stupid ignorant way; 
and I think 1 worshipped Barnard almost as 
blindly, though after a dilforent fashion. I felt 
1 owed him everything. I knew that he had 
saved me, body and mind; and I looked up to 
him as a savage might look up to a missionary. 

Leah was the daughter of a {dumber, who lived 
close by the chapel. She was twenty, and George 
about seven or eight-and-thirty. Some captious 
folks said there was too much difference in their 
ages; but she was so serious-minded, and they 
loved each other so earnestly and quietly, that, 
if nothing had come between them during their 
courtship, I don’t believe the question of dis¬ 
parity would ever have troubled the happiness 
of their married lives. Somathing did come, 
however; and that something wa^ a Erenehman, 
called Louis Laroche. He was a painter on 
poi-celain, from the famous works at Sbvres; 
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as.d our master, it was sdd, liad engaged him 
for three years certain, at such wages as n«ue 
of our own people, however skilful, could hope 
to command. It was about the beginning or 
I middle of September when he first came among 
!l. us. He looked very young; was small, dark, 
j and well made; bad little white soft hands, and 
j a silky moustache; and spoke English nearly 
; as well as I do. None of us liked him; but 
j that was only natural, seeing how he was put 
I over the head of every Englishman in the place. 

I Besides, though he was always smiliug and 
! civil, we couldn’t help seeing that he thought 
j himsdt ever so much better than the rest of us; 

I and. that was not pleasant. Neither was it 

S leasaut to see him strolling about the town, 
ressed just like a gentleman, when working 
I hours were over; smoking good cigars, when 
I we were forced to be content with a pipe of 
j common tobacco; hiring a liorso on Sunday 
j afternoons, when we were trudging a-foot; and 
I taking his pleasure as if the world was made for 
him to enjoy, and us to work in. 

“ Ben, Doy,” said George, “ there’s something 
wrong about that Prenebman.” 

It was on a Saturday afternoon, and we 
I were sitting on a pile of empty seggars ;gtainsl 
; the door of my furnaoc-room, waiting till the 
j men should all have cleared out of Ihe yard, 
i Seggars are deep earthen boxes in which the 
j pottery is put, while being fired in the kiln. 

I I lookca up, inquiringly. 

; “ About the Count ?” said I, for that was the 

i nickname by which he went in the pottery. 

I George nodded, and paused for a moment 
! with his chin resting on his palms. 

■ " He has an evil eye,” said he; “ and a false 

I sinilp. Something wrong about him.” 

’1 drew nearer, and listened to George as if he 
I i had been an oracle. 

|i “ Besides,” added he, in his slow quiet way, 
i with his eyes fixed straight bcfoie him as if he 
was thinking aloud, “ there’s a voung look about 
him tliat isn’t natural. Take liim just at sight, 

I and you’d think he was almost a buy; but look 
I close at him—see the tittle fine wrinkles under 
. his eyes, and the hard lines about his mouth, 

! and then tell me his age, if you can! Why, Ben 
i boy, he’s as old as 1 am, jirelty near; ay, and 
! as strong, too. You stare; but I tell you that, 

: slight as he looks, he could fling you over his 
i shoulder as if you were a feather. And as for his 
bands, little and white as they arc, there are 
muscles of iron inside them, take my word for it.” 
I “ But, George, how can you know ?” 

I “Because 1 have a warning against him,” 

; replied George, very gravely. “ Because, wlien- 
: ever he is by, I feel as if my eyes saw cleaver, 
I and my cal’s heard keener, than at other times, 
j M^be it’s presumption, but I sometimes feel as 
i if I had a call to guard myself and others against 
him. Look at the children, Ben, how they 
shrink away from him; and see there, now! 
Ask Captain yIuR. he thinks of him! Ben, that 
dog likes him no better than I do.” 

I looked, imd saw Captain crouching bjr his 
kennel with his ears laid back, growling audibly, 


as tbe Frenchman came slowly down the steps > 
leading from his own workshop at the upper j 
end ot the yard. On the last step he paused; ' 

lighted a cigar; glanced round, as if to see 
whether any one was by; and then walked straight 
over to withm a conple of yards of the kennel. 
Captain gave a short angry snarl, and laid hip, 
muzzle close down upon his paws, ready for ■a' 
spring. The Prenchman folded his arms de¬ 
liberately, fixed his eyes on the dog, and stood 
calmly smoking. He knew exactly how far he , 
dared go, and kept just that one foot out ot harm’s ' 
way. All at once he stooped, puffed a mouthful ! 
of smoke in the dog’s eyes, burst into a mock- ; 
ing laugh, turned liglitly on his heel, and walked 
away; leaving Captain straining at his chain, |. 
and barking after him like a mad creature. j 
Days went by, and I, at work in my own depart i; 

ment, saw no more of tbe Count. Sunday came— 
the third, I think, after I had talked with George ' i 
in the yard. Going with George to chapel, as j; 
usual, in the morning, 1 notioea that there was | ] 
something strange and anxious in hks face, and j 
that be sc.arcely opened his lips to me on the way. ,, 
Still I said notliing. It was not my place to j. 
question him; and I remember thinking to my- 
self that the cloud would all clear off as soon as I ’ 
he found himself by Leah’s side, holding the i | 
same book, and joining in the same hymn. It j. 
dill not, however, for no Leah was there, 1 i; 
looked every moment to the door, expecting to i 
see her sweet face coming in; but George never 11 
lifted his eyes from his book, or seemed to ^ i 
notice that her place was empty. Thus the ,, 
whole service went by, and my thoughts wan¬ 
dered continually from t he words of the preaolier. j | 
As soon as the last blessing was spoken, and we i; 
were fairly across the threshold, 1 turned to jl 
George, and asked if Leah was ill ? I' 

“ No,” said he, gloomily. “ She’s not ill.” j i 
“ Then why wasn’t she^^^— ?” | j 

“I’ll toll you why,” he interrupted, impa- '■ 
tienf ly. “ Because you’ve seen her here for the i \ 
;,last time. She’s never coming to chapel again.” ' 
“ Never coming to the chapel again?” I fal- i; 
tereal, laying my band on his sleeve in the 11 
earnestness of my surprise. “ Why, George, j, 
what is the matter f” "" i i 

But he shook my hand off, and stamped with ; I 
his iron heel till the pavement rang again. ! i 
“Don’t ask me,” said he, ronehly. “Letme ii 
alone. You’ll know soon enough.’’ 1' 

And with this he turned off down a by-lane I 
leading towards the hills, and left me without I 
another word. 

1 had had plenty of hard treatment in my 
time; but never, until that moment, an angry 
look or syllable from George. I did not 
know how to bear it. That day my dinner 
.seemed as if it would choke me; and in 
the afternoon I went out and wandered rest¬ 
lessly about the fields till the hour for even- i 
ing prayers came round. I then returned to the l 
chapel, and sat down on a tomb outside, waiting 
for George. I saw the congi’egation go in by twos 
and threes; 1 heard the first psalm-tune echo 
solemnly tllrougli the evening stillness; but no 
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George came. Then tbe service began, and I 
knew that, piuctoal as his habits were, it was 
of ao USB to ex^t him any longer. Where 
cemld he bef What could have happened f 
Why should Leah Payne never oMne to chapel 
again ? Had she gone over to some other sect, 
and was that why George seemed so unhappy f 
“ Sitting there in the little dreary churchyard 
with the darkness feat gathering around me, I 
asked myself these questions over and over 
again, till my brain ached j for 1 was not much 
used to ihiuking about anything in those times. 
At last, I could bear to ait quiet no longer. The 
sudden thought struck me that I would go to 
Leah, and learn what the matter was, frojn her 
own lips. I sprang to my feet, #nd set off at 
once towards her home. 

It was quite dark, and a light rain was be¬ 
ginning to fall. I found the garden-gate open,, 
and a quick hope flashed across me that 
George might be there. I drew back for a 
moment, hesitating whether to knock or ring, 
when a sound of voices in the passage, and the 
sadden gleaming of a bright line of light under 
the door, warntm me that some one was coming 
out. Taken by suiprisc, and quite unprepared 
for the moment with anything to say, I shrank 
hack behind the porch, and waited until those 
within should have passed out. The door 
opened, and the light streamed suddenly upon 
the roses and the wet gravel. 

“ It rains,” said Leah, bonding forward and 
shading the candle with her hand. 

“ And is as cold as Siberia,” added another 
voice, which was not George’s, and yet sounded 
strangely familiar. “ Ugh! what a climate tor 
•such a flower as-my dariiug to bloom in!” 

“ Is it so much finer in Prance ?” asked Leah, 
softly. 

“jla much finer as blue skies and sunshine 
can make it. Why, my angel, even your bright 
eyes will be ten times bri^itcr, and your rosy 
cheeks ten times losier, when they are trans¬ 
planted to Paris. Ah ! I can give you no idea 
of the wonders of Paiis—the broad streets 
planted with trees, the palaces, the shops, the 
gardens!—^it is a city of enchantment.” 

“ It must be, indeed!” said Leah. “ And you 
will really take me to see all those beautiful 
shops ?” 

“Every Sunday, my darling—Bah! don’t 
look so shocked. The shops in Paris are always 
open on Sunday, and everybody makes hohday. 
You will soon get over these prcjndices.” 

“I fear it is very wrong to take so much 
pleasure in the tilings of this world,” sighed 
Leah. 

The Frenchman laughed, and answered her 
with a kiss. 

“Good night, iny sweet little saint!” and 
be tan lightly down the path, and disappeared 
in the darkness. Leah sighed again, lingered a 
moment, and then closed the door. i 

Stupified and bewildered, I stood for some ^ 
seconds like a stone statue, unable tp move; 
scarcely abk to think. At length, I roused my- i 
self, as it w6re mechanically, and went towards i 
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the gate. At that instant, a biuvjlmd was 
i kid mj sboolder, and a hoaRM vwe,‘eIose 
beside my ear, ewd: • 

" Wbo are you ? What ate yon doing here P 
It was Qeo:^. I knew him at once, in spite 
of the darkness, and stammered his name. He 
took his hand quickly from my sboolder, 

• “ How long have yon been here P” said he, 
fiercely. “ WTiat right have you to lurk about, 
like a spy in the dark? God help me. Ben- 


like a spy in the dark? God help me, Ben— 
I’m half mad. I dim’t mean to be harsh to you.” 

"Pm sure you dem’t,” I <aded, earnestly. 

" It’s that cursed Erenohmaa,” he went on, in 
a voice that sounded like the groan of one in 
pain. " He’s a villmn. I know he’s a villain; 
and I’ve had a warning against him ever since 
the first moment he came among us. He’ll 
make her miserable, and break her heart sopte 
day—^my pretty Leah—and I -loved her so ! 
But I’ll be revenged—as sure as there’s a sun 
in heaven. I’ll be reveiwd 1” ' 

His vehemence terrified me. I tried to pci"- 
snadc him to go home; but he would not listen 
to me. 

“ No, no,” he said. “ Go home yourself, 
boy, and let me be. My blood is on fire: this 
ram is ^d for me, and! am better alone.” 

“If 1 could only do something to help 
you-” 

“ You can’t,” interrupted he. “ Nobody can 
help me. I’m a rained man, and I don’t caro 
what becomes of me. The Lord forgive me! | 
my heart is full of wickedness, and my thoughts ' 
are the promptings of Satan. There go—for 
Heaven’s sake, go. I don’t know what I say, 
or what I do 1” 

I went, for I did not dare refuse any loiter j 
but I lingered awhile at the comer of the street, 
and watched him pacing to and fro, to and'R»..L 
in the driving rain. At length 1 tamed re¬ 
luctantly away, and went home. 

I lay awake that night for hours, thinking 
over the events of the day, and hating the . 
Frenchman from my very soul. I could not 
hate Leah. I bad worshipped her too long 
and too faithfully for that; hut I looked upon 
her as a creature given over to destruction. 

I fell asleep towards morning, and woke again 
shortly after daybreak. When I reached the 
pottery, I found George there before me, locfeiag 
very pale, hut quite himself, and settmg the men 
to their work the same as nsoal. I said nothing 
about what had happened the day before. Some¬ 
thing in his face silenced me; hut seeing him 
so steady and composed, I took heart, and oegan 
to hope lie had fought through the worst of his 
trouble. By-and-by the Frenchman came through 
the yard, gay and off-hand, with his cigar m j 
Ills mouth, and his Imds in his pockets. George 
turned sharply away into one of the workshops, 
and shut the door. I drew a deep breath of 
relief. My dread was to see them come to an 
open quarrel; and I felt that as long as they 
kept clear of that, all would betwell. 

Thus the Monday went by, and the Tuesday; j 
and still George kept aloof from me. I baa i 
sense enough not to be hart by thie. 1 felt he 
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imd s good ri^bt to be eileot, if eileoce belpfed 
bin to besx kii trial bettor; md I wade up mj 
wind never to breathe another s^Uaide on the 
subject, lUtkaa he began. 

Wednei^ oane. 1 had overslept mpelf 
that morning, and came to VMk aiquertar after 
the hoar, expeoting to be fined; for George 
was wry sirjot as foreman of tM yaird, and 
treated frimds and eaemies just the same. 
Instead of blaming me, however, he csUed me 
up, and add; 

“ Be^ whose tom is it this week to sit up f ” 

“Mine, sir,” I replied. (I always cdled him 
“ Sir” in working hours.) 

" Well, then, yon may go home to-day, and 
the same on Thursday ana h^iday; for there’s 
a larM batch of work for the ovens to-night, 
and tnere’li he the same to-morrow night and 
the night after.” 

" All right, sir,” said I. “ Then I’ll be here 
by seven this evening.” 

“No, halt-past nine will be soon enough. 
I’ve some accounts to make up, and I shall bo 
here myself till then. Mind you are true to 
time, though.” 

“I’ll be as true as tiie clock, sir,” I replied, 
and was turning away when he called me back 
again. 

“ You’re a good lad, Ben,” said he. " Shake 
hands.” 

I seized his hand, and pressed it warmly. 

“If I’m good for anything, Georse,” 1 
answered with Ull my heart, “ it’s you who hove 
made me so. God bless you for it!” 

“ Amen!” said he, in a troubled voice, putting 
his hand to his hat. 

And so we parted. 

I)i general, I went to bed by day when I was 
amending to the firing by night; but this morn¬ 
ing 1 had already slept longer than usual, and 
wafljed exercise more than rest. So I ran 
home; put a bit of bread and meat m my 
pocket; snatched up my big thorn stick: and 
started off for a long day in the ctmutiw. When 
1 came home, it was quite dark and beginning 
to rain, just as it had begun to rain at about the 
same time that wretched Sunday evening -. so 1 
olianged my wet boots, had an early supper «id 
a nap in the ehimney-oomer, and went down to 
the works at a few minutes before half-past nine. 
Jariving at the factory gate, I found it ajar, and 
so walked in and closed it after me. I remember 
thinking st the time that it was unlike George’s 
usual caution to leave it so; but it passed from 
my mind next moment. Having slipped in the 
bolt, 1 then went stndghl over to George’s little 
coosthig.bouse, where the gas was shining 
; cheecfnuy in the window. Here also, somewhat 
to my smprise, I found the, door open, and the 
room empty. I went in. The threshold and part 
of the fieor was wetted by tho driving rain. The 
wages-hook was open on the desk, George’s 
{mn stood in the iu, and bis hat hung on its 
usual pec injittfoorner. I concluded, of course, 
th*t he had gone round to the ovens; so, fol- j 
\ hmru^ him, X took down his hat and carried it 
jWitk Wb fist it was now raining fast. 


The bakii^hot»88 ky just opposite, on the 
other side of the yard. 'There were three of 
them, opening one out of the other; and in each, 
the great furnace filled all the middle of the 
room. These furmwes are, in feet, ki|;e kilns 
built of britfic, with an oven closed in by an icon 
door in the centre ttf each, aud a chimney going 
up through the roof. The pottery, enclosed in 
seggors, ^ands round inside on sbeives, and has 
to be turned from time to time while the firing 
is going on. To turn tlicse aeggars, test the 
heat, and keep the fires up, was my work at tho 
period of which I am now telling you. Major. 

Well! I went through the bakii^-houses one 
after the other, and found all empty alike. Then 
a strange vague uneasy feeling eanie over me, and 
I began to wonder what could have become of 
George. It was possible that he might be in one 
of the workshops; so I ran over to the conntmg- 
house, lighted a lautcru, and made a thorou^i 
survey of the yards. I tried the doors; they 
were all locked as usual. I peeped into the 
open sheds; they were all vacant. I called 
" George! George f” in every part of the outer 
premises; but (he wind and rain drove back my 
voice, and no other voice replied 1o it. Forceil 
at last (0 believe ihat he was really gone, I took 
his hat back to the counting-house, put awnj 
the w^es-book, extinguished the gas, and pre¬ 
pared for my solitary watch. 

Tlio night was wild, and the' he^ in the 
baking-rooms intense. 1 knew, by experience, 
that tile ovens had been overheated, and that 
none of (he porcelain must go in at least lor 
the next two lionrs; so I carried my stool 
to the door, settled mvself in a sheltered 
comer where the air could reach me, but not 
tho rain, aud fell to wonderiim where Gcoi^c 
could have gone, and why ho should not have 
waited till the time appouitcd. That he had lett, 
in haste was clear—not becanse his hat reniainrd 
beiiind, for he might have had a cap with him— 
but because he had loft tho book open, and the 
gas lighted. Perhaps one of the workmen bud 
met with some accident, and he had been sum¬ 
moned away so urgently that he had no time to 
think of anything; lierliaps he would even i»w 
come back presently to see that all was rignt 
before he went home to his lodgings. Turhmg 
these things over m my mind, I grew drowsy, 
my thongnts wandered, and I fell mcep, 

I cannot tell how long my nap lasted. I had 
walked a great distance that aay, and I slept 
heavily; but I awoke all in a moment, with 
a sort of terror upon me, and, looking up, saw 
Geoige Barnard sitting on a stool before the 
oven door, with the firelight foil upon his face. 

Asbamed to be founa sleeping, I started to 
my feet. -At the same instant, ho rose, turned 
away without even looking towards nie,_ and 
went out into the next room. ’ • 

“ Don’t be angry, George!” I cried, following 
him. " None of the seggars are in. I know 
the fires were too strong, and- 

The words died on mylips. I had followed him 
from the first room to the second, from to second 
to to third, and in the third;—I lo^ him! 


I 
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I could »ot belicTo iny eyes. I opened the 
end door leading into the yard, and looked out; 
but he was nowhere in sight. I went round to 
the badk of the baking-nousee, looked behind 
I the furnaces, ran over to the oounting«hoiise, 
called him by his name over and over again; bnt 
' ^ was dark, silent, lonely, as ever. 

"Then I remembered now I had bolted the 
outer gate, and how impossible it was that he 
should have come in without ringing. Then, too, 
I began again to doubt the evidence of my own 
senses, and to think I must have been dreaming. 

I went back to my old post by the door of the 
first baking-house, and sat down for a moment 
to collect iny ilioughts. 

"In the first place,” said I to myself, "there 
is bnt one outer gate. That outer gate I bolted 
on the inside, and it is bolted still. In the 
next place, 1 searched the premises, and found 
all the sheds empty, and Che worksliop-doors 
padlocked as usual on tlie outside. 1 proved 
that George was nowhere about, alien 1 came, 
and I know he could not have conic in since, 

' without my knowledge. Therefore if is a dream. 

' It is certainly a dream, and there’s an end 
' of it.” 

I And uilb this I trimmed my lantern and pro- 
' cceded to test the temperatiue of the furnaces. 

I Wo used to do this, I should tel! ymi, liy the intro- 
diiotion of little roughly-mouMed lumps of coni- 
' moil fire-clay. If the heat is too great, they 
' crack; if too little, they rciuaiu damp and moist; 

I if just right, they become firm and siiiootli all 
' over, and pns.s into the biscuit stage. Well! I took 
I my three little lumps of clay, put one in each 
j oven, waited while 1 counted five hundred, and 
' then went round again to sec the results. The 
1 two first were in cai>ital condition, the third bad 
Cowii into a dozen pieces. This proved that the 
I seggars might at once go into ovens One and 
Two, but that number Tliree liad been over- 
I lieatcd, and must be allowed to go on cooling 
I tor an hour or tu o longer. 

I 1 therefore stocked One and Two with nine 
rows of seggars, three deep on each shelf; left 
tlic rest waiting till number Q’hree was in a con¬ 
dition to be trusted; and, fearful of fulling 
asleep again, now that the firing was in jirogress, 

I Wiilked up and down the rooms to keep myself 
awake. This was hot work, however, and I 
could not stand it very long; so I went back 
presently to my stool by the door, and foil to 
I thinking about my dream. Tlio more I thought 
' of it, the more strangely real it seemed, and 
the more I felt convinced tliat I was acfnally 
I on my feet, when 1 saw George get np and walk 
into the adjomiiig room. J was also certain 
tliat I had still oontinued to see him as he 
' passed out of the second room into tiie third, 
and that at thjt time I was even following his 
very footsteps. Was it possible. I asked myself, 

1 tliat 1 CDold have been up and moviug, aad yet 
not qiate awake ? I had heard of people wmk- 
ing in their sleep. Could it be that 1 was walk- 
' ing in mine, dnd never waked till I rcaelusti the 
' cool air of the yard ? All this siscnio!f likely 
I enough, so I dismissed the matter from my mind, 


and passed the reSt of the night in attending to 
the seggars, adding fresh fuel from time td tume ' 
to the mmaces of & first and second ovens, aud | 
now and then taking a turn through the yards. i 
As for Number Three, it kept up its heat to sndh 
a degree that it was almost day before 1 dared 
trust the seggars to go in it 
Thus the hours went by; and at half-past seven 
on Thursday raoming, the men came to their 
work. It was now my turu to go off duty, but 
I wanted to see George before I left, and so 
waited for Mm in the counting-house, while a 
lad named Steve Storr took my place at the 
ovens. But the clock went tm from half-past 
seven to a quarter to eight; then to eight 
o’clock; then to a quarter-past eight—and still | 
George never made tiis appearance. At length, \ 
when the hand got round to half-past eight, I 
giew weary of waiting, took np my hat, ran | 
home, went to bed, and slept profouudiy until 
past four in the afternoon. 

That evening T went down to the factory 
(|uifc early; for I had a restlessness upon me, 
and 1 wanted to see George before he left for ' 
the night. This lime, I found the gate bolted, 
and I rang for admittance. 

"How early you are, Ben!” said Steve Storr, 
as he let me in. i 

" Mr. Barnard’s not gone f” I asked, quickly; | 
for T saw at the first glance that the gas was t 
out in uie counting-house. 

"Hi’s not gone,” said Steve, “ because Jic’s 
uever been.” 

"Never been?” 

“ No: and what’s stranger still, he’s not been 
home either, since dinner yesterday.” 

" But he was here last night.” ' 

“ Oil yes, he was here last night, making to 
the books. John Pai ker was with him till post' > 
six; and you found him here, didn’t you, at 
half-past huie ?” . | 

I shook my head. i 

"Well, be^s gone, anyhow. Good night!” i 
“ Good night!” | 

I took the laiilem from his hand, bolted him ' 
out ineclianically, and made my way to (he | 
baking-houses like one in a stupor. George' 
gone? Gone without a word of warning to his 
emjiloycr, or of farewell to Ms fellow-workmen ? | 

I could not understand it. 1 could not believe it. ' 

I sat dovra bewildered, incredulous, stunned. 
Then oame hot tears, doubts, terrifying suspi¬ 
cious. I remembered the wild words he had 
spoken a few nights back; the strange calm by 
nhicb they were followed; my dream of the even¬ 
ing before. I had heoi'il of men who drowned 
themselves for love; and the turbid Severn rau 
close by—so close, that one might pM a stone 
into it from some of the workshop-windows. 

These thoughts were too bomble. I dared 
not dwell upon them. I turned to work, to 
free myself from them, if I could; and begim by 
examining the ovens. The temperatuire of 
was much higher than on the previous night, the 
heal having been gradually inereasea danng tiis 
last twelve hours. It was now my business to 
keep the heat on the increase for twelve mocej 
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aflt-r which it would be allowed, as gradually, to 
subside, uijtil the pottery was oodl euough for 
removal. To turn the seggars, and add fuel to 
fte two first furnaces, was my first work. As 
before, I found number three .jn advance of the 
■others, and so left it for half an hour, or an 
hour. I then went round the yard; tried the 
doors; let the dog loose; and brought him back 
with me to the baking-houses, for company. 
After that, I set my lantern oo a shelf beside 
the door, took a book fi-om niy pocket, and 
began to read. 

I remember the title of the book as well as 
possible. It was called Bowlker’s Art of An¬ 
gling, and contained little rude cuts of all kinds 
I of artificial flies, books, and other tackle. But 

: I could not keep my mind to it for two minutes 

I together; and at last I gave it up in despair, 

I covered my face with my hands, and fell into a 
! long absorbing painful train of thought. A 
'■ considerable time bad gone by thus—maybe an 
hour—when I was roused hy a low whimpering 
1 howl from Captain, who was lying at my feet. 

I T looked up with a start, just as I had started 
1 from sleep the ni^t before, aud with the same 
vague ten'or; aud saw, exactly in the same 
place and in the same attitude, with the fire¬ 
light full upon him—George Barnard! 

At this sight, a fear heavier than the fear of 
death fell upon me, and my toi^ue seemed 
paralysed in my mouth. Then, just as last night, 
he rose, or seemed to rise, aud went slowly 
out into the next room. A power stronger than 
myself appeared to compel me, reluctantly, to 
i follow him. I saw him pass through the second 
: room—cross the threshold of the third room— 

I walk straight up to the oven—and there pause. 

: Jffe then turned, for the first time, with the 
["glare of the red firelight pourii^ out upon him 
j Irom the open door of the furnace, and looked 
j at .me, face to face. In tie same instant, his 
whole frame and countcimnec seemed to glow 
’ and become transparent, as if tlie lire were all 
j within him and around him—and in that glow 
' I he became, as it were, absorbed into the furnace, 

I and disappeared 1 

!■ I uttered a wild cry, tried to stagger from 
ij' the room, and fell insensible before I reached 
I the door. 

When I next opened my eyes, the grey dawn 
j was in the sky; the furnace doois were all 
closed as I had left them when 1 last went 
' round; the dog was quietly sleeping not far 
1 from my side; and the men were ringing at the 
! gate, to be let in. • 

j I told my tale firom beginning to end, and was 
! laughed at, as a matter of course, by all who 
I heard it. When it was found, however, that 
my statements never varied, and, abovte all, that 
I George Barnard ooutinued absent, some few 
! began to talk it over seriously, and among 
1 those few, the master of thq jtsbrks. Ho for- 
I bade the frtrhaoe to he cl^iej|\out, called in 
the aid of a eelebratedpiiidihMtst, and had the 
! ashes submitted to ft' cxaniinatiun. 

31ie,^ultwas3t,'^jl t -I '.t I 


The ashes were found to have been lamely 
saturated with some kind of fatty animal maftet. 

A considerable portion of those ashes consisted 
of charred bone.- A semi-circular piece of iron, 
wliioh' evidently had once been the heel of a 
workman’s heavy hoot, was found, half fused, 
at one corner of the furnace. Near it, a tibia 
bone, which still retained sufficient of its ori¬ 
ginal form and texture to render identification 
possible. This bone, however, was so much 
charred, that it fell into powder on being 
handled. 

After this, not many doubted that George 
Barnard had been foully murdered, and that his 
body liad been thrust iuto the furnace. Sus- 
jiicion fell .upon Louis Laroche. He was 
arrested, a coroner’s inquest was held, and 
every circumstance connected with the niglit 
of tile murder was as thoroughly sifted and in¬ 
vestigated as possible. All the sifting in the 
world, liowcver, failed either to clear or to con¬ 
demn Louis Laroche. On the very night of his ; 
release, he left the place by the mail train, and 
was never seen or heard of there, again. As 
for Leah, 1 know not what became of her. I | 
wont away myself before many weeks were over, 
aud never have set foot among the Potteries 
from that hour to this. | 

TI. 

HOW IHE BEST ArtIC WAS UKDEU A CLOUI). 

Major, you have assured me of your sympathy; 
you shall receive my confidcnec. 1 not omy 
seem — as you have searchingly observed — 

“ under a cloud,” but I am. 1 entered (shall I 
say like a balloon?) into a dense stratum of 
cloud, obscuring the wretelicd earth from view, 
in the year eighteen hundred and dash, in the 
sweet summer season, when nature, as has been 
remarked hy some distiiiguisod poet, puts on her 
gayest garb, and when her countenance is 
adorned with the sunniest and loveliest of smiles. 

Ah 1 what are now those smiles to me ? What 
care I for sunshine or for verdure ? Por me, , 
summer is no more. Por, I must ever remem- i 
her that it was in the summer that the caiAer I 
ate its way into my heart’s core—tliat it was in 1 
the summer that I parted with my belief in ; 
mankind—^Ihat it was in summer that 1 knew 
for the first time that womah —^but this is-pre- j 
mature. Pray be seated. ‘ j 

1 have no doubt that my appearance and 
words convey to you. Major, and to all observant 
persons, that I have an elevated soul. In fact, 
were it otherwise, how could I be under a cloud ? 
The sordid soul won’t bbght. To one possess¬ 
ing an elevated soul like myself, the task of keep¬ 
ing accounts at a furrier’s |in a large way) could 
not be otherwise than repugnant. It isas re¬ 
pugnant, and the rapture of getting a holiday, 
which was annually accorded me in June—not 
a busy month in the fur-trade—was something 
perfectly indescribable. Of course, whenever my 
vacation time came round, I invariably rushed 
off to the country; there to indutee my natural 
tastes aud commune with our mother, Nature. 
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On the particular occasion of wlucli I have now. 
to speak, I had, however, other communings to 
look forward to, betides those in'which nature 
takes her silent yet eloquent part. I loved— 
Aha!—Love—^Woman—Vertigo—^Despair— I 
beg your pardon—I will be calm. 1 loved 
Miss Nuttlebury. Miss Nuttlebury lived in the 
neighbourhood of Dartford (at a convenient 
distance from the Powder-Mills), so in the 
neighbourhood of Dartford (rather further from 
the Powder-Mills) I determined to spend toy 
vacation. I made arrangements at a certain 
small roadside inn for my board and lodging. 

1 was acquainted—nay, I was on friendly 
terms—with the Nuttleburys. Mr. Nuttlc- 
bnry, a land surveyor in a rather small way, 
was an old friend of my father’s; sol had access 
to the house. I had access also, as I thought, 
to the heart of Mary, which was Miss Nuttle- 
bury’s name. If I was mistaken—.\ha!—but I 
am again premature. You are aware, or perhaps 
you arc not aware, that my name is Oliver Crom¬ 
well Shrubsole—so called after the great Pro¬ 
tector of British rights; the man who, or rather 
but for whom—but I am again premature, or 
rather, I should say, on the whole the reverse. 

I The first days of my residence near Fordleigb, 

I the name of the village where tlie NuUlcbm-ys 
! dwelt, were happy in the extreme. I saw much 
! of Mary. I walked with Mary, made hay with 
Mary, observed the moon in Mary’s society, 
and m vain sought to interest Mary in those mys¬ 
terious slmdows which diversity the surface of 
that luminary. I subsequently endeavoured to 
interest the' fair girl in other matters nearer 
home — iir short,, in myself: and I fondly 
imagined that I succeeded iu doing so. 

One day, when I liad dropped iu at the family 
dinner-hour—not from base motives, for I was 
boarded at my inn by contract—I found the 
family conversuig on a subject whieh caused me 
considerable uneasiness. At the moment of my 
arrival, Mr. Kuttlcbury was uttering these 
words: 

“At what time will he be here, then?” 
(He?) 

I listened breathless, after the first salutation 
had passed, for more; I was not long in ascer¬ 
taining that “ he” was a cousin of Mary’s, wlio 
was coming down to spend some days at Pord- 
leigh, and whose arrival was anticipated by the 
whole family with expressions of delight. The 
younger boy and girl Nuttleburys seemed to be 
especially rapturous at the prospect of the 
Beast’s arrival, and from this I augured ill. 
Altogether, I felt that there was a trying scene 
coming; that my opportunities of converse with 
my soul’s idol would be fewer than they Lad 
been, and that general discomfort and misery 
were about to ensue. I was right. 

Oho!—I beg your pardon—I will be calm. 

Thc-sBcast, “He,” arrived in the course of 
that very afternoon, and I believe 1 am not 
speaking too strongly in affirming that wc—" be” 
and I—JiateH each other cordially from the first 
moment of our exchanging glances. He was 
an nnder-hand looking beast, sho;); of -stature; 


such a creature, as any high-souled woman should 
have abhorred the sight of; but his pro^cti 
were good, he having some sradl jsitnStion in the 
Custom-house, on the strength of whkfii.he gaw 
himself airs, as if he was a member of the go¬ 
vernment ; ai^ when he talked of the country, 
he spoke of it as “we.” ‘Alas! how could I 
compete with him ? What could I talk about, 
except the fur-trade, and the best method of 
keeping the moths under ? So, having nothing 
to talk about, I remained sulky and glum and i 
silent: a condition in which a man does not 1 
usually tell to advantage in society. 1 felt that I 
was not telling to advantage, and this made me 
hate the beast—whose dlsgustiig name was 
Huffell—more cordially than before. It affords 
me a gloomy pleasure to think that I never once 
lost an opportiuiity of contradicting him—flat j 
—in the course of that first evening. But, 1 
somehow or other, ho generally got the best of 
it: possibly because I had contradicted him for I 
the sake ot doing so, and without bestowing a i 
thought upon the rights or wrongs ot the matter i 
under discussion. But the worst ot it was, that i 
it did appear to me, that Mary—my Mary— 
seemed to be, on tbe side of Huuell. Her eyes 
would brighten—or I thought so—when he 
triumphed. And what right had she to go and 
fig herself out like tiiat, in all her finery for 
Iluffell ? She never did so for me. 

“ This must be put a stim to, and promptly,” 

[ I muttered to myself, as 1 walked back to my 
inn in a state of the most intense fury. And | 
to leave him there with the field all to iumself 1 1 

lYhat might he not be saying of me at that | 
moment? Turning me into ndiculc, perhapsP 1 
I resolved to crush him next day, or perish in i 
the attempt. i 

Next day I lay in wait for him, and pre*^ I , 
sently I thought my opportunity had come ; j 
“ We shalThave to make some change about 1 
that appointment of Sir Cornelius,” saidHufi’eU, 1 
“ or he’ll have all his family in the office in a 
week.” 

“ HTiat do you mean by ’icef’” I asked, with 
ferocious emphasis. 

"I mean ^vemment,” he answered, coolly. 

“ 'Well but yoK’re not government,” was my 
dignified reply. “ The Custom-house, even as 
represented by those who hold high positions 
iu it, has as little to do with governing the 
country as can well be imagined. The higher 
officials iu the Custom-house, are at best rather 
government servants than government advisers, 

while the lower-” 

“ Well, sir, ‘ the lower ?’ ” 

“The less they try to connect themselves 
with their betters by talking about 'we,’ the 
better for all parties.” 1 said this in a scathing 
manner, and feeling painfully warm in the fore¬ 
head. 

“ You’re talking about what you don’t under¬ 
stand, sir,” said the exciseman, or the tide-waitw, 
or whatever he was. “ W^te ail in^e same boat. 

Pray do you never say ‘we’ whenP talking of 
your master’s shop ?” 

“ Master’s shop, sir ?” 

> , '!' 
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I Oil, I beg your pardOB,”'8aid he mockingly, 

I " orcn’t you a caalvier in a fur-shop ?*' 

' Shop! JWshop! 1 could have seen him—■ 

! seen him—moth eaten. 

' “ I’ll tell you what Pm not, sir,” I burst oat, 

I losing self-control, “1 am not the man to put 
I up with the con—ftnin—ded impudence of an oh- j 

I seure tide-waiter.” j 

. "Ti(k-waiter!” repeated the beast, starting 
to hib feet. I 

“■ Tnfc-wsiter,” I cahnh reiterated. I 

At this, the whole famfly of the Nuttkburys, 
who had hitherto appeared to be paralysed, in- j 
terposed, one screeching out one tiling, another 
yelling another. But they were all—and I 
all—against me, and afSr’med that I had pur¬ 
posely picked a quarrel with their relation— 

' which, by-lhc-by, I rather think I had. The 
I nnpli asantness ended in Mr. Nuttlcburj’s re- 
I questing me, in so many words, to withdraw. 

“After what has occurred there is nothing 
1 left for me, hut to do so,” I remarked, making 
towards the doorwitli muchmaiesty; “but if 
I Mr. liuffell thinks he has heard tlie last of tins, 
he IS a good deal mistaken. As for jou, Maiy,” 
j I continued;—but ticfore I cr ild complete my 
I sentence 1 experienced a sensation of an elderly 
' hand in my coat-collar, and found myself in the 
bssage, with the loom door closed against me. 
lost no time in vacating tins ignommious posi- 
I tion, and seeking the open an. Presently I 
found myself at my desk watiug to Dew snap. 

I Ben’snap was then luy greatest friend. He 
was, like me, in the iui busmess, and was .i fine 
honourable upright uojble ft How, as bold as 
brass, and always especially sensitise about 
the point of honour. To tlus friend I wrote 
I a long acoount of all that had happened ; ask- 
I •iiig Ins advice. I mentioned at tlie end of my 
I letter that 1 was only restrained by the want 
' of a pah’ of pisto.s, from inviting this wretched 
hemg to a hostile meeting. 

I The nest day I passed in retirement, specu- 
j lalmg much on wlial Dewsnap’s answer would 
I be. It was a day of heavy ram, and I had 

^ of time to mourn osti uiy exclusion from 
eerful abode of the Nulllcburys, and to 
rtlleet bow much better off my ns al w as (sunnuig 
1 himself in my adored one’s smiles) than I, a 
' lonely exile, flattening my nose against the 
j window of a country inn,' and watching the 
drippings of the roof-dram ns they splashed into 
I the last-fllliog water-butt. It is needless to say 
that I retired to rest early, and that I was uu- 
I able to sleep. 

I I could sleep next morning, however, and 
[1 did so till a late hour. I was aroused from a 
!. heavy dumber, by n loud knockuig at my door, 
j and the sound of a voice which 1 seemed to 
rect^ise. 

“Here, Shrubsole! Hi, Oliver! Let me in. 
Shruhsole, what a lazy fellow you are I” 

) Gracious Heaven, was it possible P Was it 
I the rcaee of Pewsnap P I rose, unlocked the 
I door, and jtunped into bed again. 

I Yes, it was my friend- He entered erect, 

* v^orous, energetic as usual, dcpcsiteid a small 


carpet-bag near the door, and, retauung a 
cunous-hmking oblong mahogany box under bis 
arm, advanced to greet me. 

“ What on earth do you do lying in bed at 
this time of the day P“ said Dewsnap, graspmg 
my hand. 

“I couldn’t sleep till moraing came,” I 
answered, passing my hand athwart ray broV. 
" But how did you get away ?” 

" Oh, I’ve got a few days’ hdiday, and am 
come down to answer your letter in person. 
Well ? How’s this affair going on F” 

*■ Do not ask me,” I groanoa. " It has made 
me wretched. I know no more. Yon don’t know 
how fond I was of that ml.” 

“Well, and you shall have her yet. I’m aoing 
to settle it all for you,” said Dewsnap, confi¬ 
dently. 

“What do you mean to do P” 1 askod, with 
some hesitation. 

“ Do ■' W’hy, then’s only one thing 1o do 
He rattled the quecr-lookmg mahogany box as 
though it contained meta'hc pills. 

“"VVliat have you got in that box r” I ask( d 

“ TlicreV a pair of pistols in ibis box, ’ sad 
Dewsnap, proudly “with eitliei one of which it 
would almost be a pleasure to find vouisolf 
wiuued.” 

“ Sir I obsci'ved, sitting uji in bed with 
marked displeasuie. 

“You mentioned jour dilfiouUj nluut wia- 
pous, =0 I borrowed them of a fneud ol uiiin— 
1 guimiakcr—and brought them down with 
me ” 

“Hang him I thought, “how veiv pronpit 
he h.is been abimf if. Amazmgh )iiom|it, t(> la 
sme—You tlmik, then,” 1 added, aloud, “lliat 
there’s no—no otliei way out of tlio cliffieull', ' ’ 

“Apology,” said Dewsinp, who li d now 
i opeueil the box, and was cliolang aw iv w ifh rl e 
lock of one of the weapon-., with tbe miiitzle 
I diucltd tow’arjs my head—“ample apologv an 
the part of the other side—is tin oiih alici- 
ludive. Written apology, in (act ” 

“Ah,” 1 replied, “1 don’t think the other 
side will agree to that.” 

“Iheu,” said my fiiend, extending his pistol, 
and aiming at a jiortiait of the hlarqms of 
Granby hanging ovci the fireplace: “then w'c 
must put a bullet into the excisemau.” 

(And suppose fht exciseman putsabuUct into 
me, 1 thouguf to myself. So erratic is thought!) 

“ Wheic does the exciseman live?” inquired 
my friend, putting on his hat. “ There is not a 
moment to ne lost in these cases.” 

“Waittill I’m dressed,” I remonstrated, "and 
I’ll show you. Or yon can go after breakfast.” 

“ Not a bit of it. The people down s( airs will 
tell me where to find luin. Nuttlebury’s, I 
think you said ? I’ll be there and back, by the 
time you’re ready for breakfast.” 

He was out of the room ahnost befoiysuc llad 
done speaking, and I was left to make my toilet 
and improve my appetite for breakfast wMi the 
reflection that the number of such meals in store 
for me was, perhaps, more limited than I could 
have wished. Perhaps I a little regretted haring 
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rat the aiffair into the hands of m; enermtic 
friend. So errstio (I may again, remarh) is 
human thought! 

I waited some time for my friend, but was 
obliged at last to begin breakmst without him. 
As the meal was approaching its termination, 
1 saw liini pass the window of the little parlour 
ftl'which 1 took my meals, and immediately after¬ 
wards he entered the room. 

"Well,” he said, sitting down at the table 
and commenr^ a vigorous attack on the 
eatables, “it is as 1 expected. We are driven 
to extromities.” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked. 

" 1 mean,” remarked Dowsnap, chipping away 
at his egg, “that the other side declines to 
apologise, and that consequently the other side 
iiiiist be bowled down shot.” 

“ Oh dear me,” I said—relenting, M.>jor, rc- 
Uiitmg—“• 1 shouldn’t like to do that'.’" 

“You wouldn’t like to do tli.it® May I 
.eL, Mr. Shrubsolc, what you me<iu bv that 
i( inik?” 

“I mean that, that—is Iheic uo luier way 
oj' ol II f’ 

*■ Aon look here, Sliruhsole.” said my coni- 
\;.nion, uiih a severe air, and suspending for 
a j.ionenl his attack on the breakfast; “yon 
hare pul this affair m my hands, and you must 
ailnu me to carry it i.iroiigh, according to the 
liuis of honour. It Ls extren.ely paiiilnl to me 
to be (ugaged in such an affair” (I couldn’t 
help tlmiKing tluil lie seemed rather to enjoy it), 
‘•out, being engaged in it, 1 shall go tlirdugli 
V illi If to the cud. Come ! We’ll set these things 
cluiied .'uaj, and tlu ii you sliall sit down and 
u me a li.rmal cluUeuge, hIiicIi T u ill undertake 
to deliM r 111 the proper quarter.’ 

l)f .vsii.u) was too much for me. lie seemed 
t,i have all the light phiases at his tongue’s 
end; he was so tremendously well informed as 
<0 iihat was the right thing to do, and the right 
tbiii" to say when coudnetiug an affair of this 
i ml, that f could not help askuig him whether 
he had ever been ensaged in one before? 

“ A'o,” lie said, “ no; but 1 believe I have a 
sort of aptitude for the kind of tiling. Indeed, 
1 haveahvays felt that 1 should be in iny element 
ill arranging the details of au affair of honour.” 

“ How you would enioy being a principal, 
inslead of'a second'” 1 said—rather m.dici- 
oin-ly; for Dewsnap’s alacrity aggravated me. 

“ INo, not a bit, mj dear fellow. I take such 
an interest in this .-ilf.iir that I identify myself 
tilth you entirely, and quite feel as if "l ms a 
principal.” 

pTIieii you feel a very curious sensation about 
ihe pit of the stomach, my boy, I thought to 
uiyseH. I did not however give the thought 
expression. I merely mention it as an instance 
of the es»ti« nature of thought.) 

’2gjthe-by,” remarked Dewsnap, as he 
poekclc^iy cliallengo and prepared to depart, 
“1 forgot\o mention that one or two fellows of 
oar acquaiatanee are coming down,”- 

“ One or two feEows ?’* I repeated, in a 
highly displeased, nay, crushin^Jene. 


“ Yes, Ctipps is comuig, and I'owier, and 
perhaps Kershaw, if he can get away. We 
were talking your affair over, the evening before 
I left, and they were all so much interested jfi 
it—for I predicted from the first, that there must 
he a meeting—that they’re all coming down to 
see you through it.” 

How } cursed my own folly in having.en- 
trnsted the keeping of my hononr to this dread¬ 
fully zealous fnend of m'mc! I thought, as he 
marched off erect and fussy with that wretched 
challeuge in bis pocket, that there was some¬ 
thing positively bbodthirsty about the man. 
And then those other fellows coining down for 


licved that, if by any fortunate chance there 
should be no blood slied, those so-called friends 
of mine would go away disgusted. 

The tiam of reflection into which I had fallen 
was interrupted at this juncture, by the appear¬ 
ance outside the window, of three human 
figures. These turned out, on inspection, to be 
no other than the individuals whose taste for 
excitement 1 had been condemning so strongly 
in my own mind. There they were, Messrs. 
Crippb, Fowler, and Kershaw, grinning and 
gesticulating at me through the window, like 
vulgar uiifeeliug idiots as they were. And one 
of them (I think it was Cripps) had the brutality 
ti. put himself into the attitude supposed to be 
' he I oil cot one for a duellist, with his left hand 
bciin.d his back, and bis right raised as if to 
dibciiar',e au imaginary pistol. 

'I'liey were in the room with me directly, 
largo, noisy, and vulgar, laughing and guffawing 
—making comments on my appearance asking 
me if I had made my wilk what I had left to 
each of them, and otherwise conducting them¬ 
selves hi a manner calculated to turn one’s milk 
of human kindness to hittere-1 otU. Hew they 
enjoyed it! When they le.amea that Dewsnap 
was actually at that time away on a war mis¬ 
sion, and that he mi^t return at any moment 
with tlie fatal answer—say when they heard 
that, they positively gloated over me. They 
sat down and stared at me, and every now 
aiid Ihen one of (htiii would say, with a low, 
chiickEng giggle, “ I say, old fellow 1 How do 
you feci about ii now ?” It was a hideous 
relief to me when Dewsnap returned with the 
baleful news that the challenge was accepted, 
and that the meeting was appomted for the next 
morning at eight o’clock. 

Those ruffians enjoyed themselves that after¬ 
noon to the utmost. They had such a pleasure 
in store for next day, that-it gave an added 
zest to everything they did. It sharpened their 
appetites, ft stunnlated their thirst, it im¬ 
parted to the sk’tiles with which they amused 
themselves during the afternoon, an additional 
charm. The evening was devoted to oonvki- 
ality. Dewsnap, after spending some time is 
oiling the triggers of tiie pistol^ remarkied that 
now they were in such prime candition, that 
they would " snap a feEow’s head off, mmoat 
without his knowing it.” Tbit inhuman renuttit 
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■wta made at the moment wlteu ire were sepa- 
lating for the night. 

I passed the ^ater part (d the dark hours, 
in writing letters of farewell to mj relations, and 
in composing a stioMr for Miss Mary Nuttle- ^ 
burr, rraidi I trusted would embitter the whole 
of net future life. Then I threw myself on my • 
bed—wbich was not wholly devoid of knobs— 
and foand for a few hours the oblivion I desired. 

We were first on the ground. Indeed, it was 
necessary that we sbomd be, as those three 
feroeions Anabaptists, Cripps, Towler, and Ker¬ 
shaw, had to be stowed away in places of con¬ 
cealment whence they could see without being 
seen; bat even when this stowage had been ac- 
eomplisbed and the fatal hour had arrived, we 
were still kept waiting so long that a faint hope 
—misgiving, I meant to say—^began to dawn iu 
my heart uiat my adversary had been seized 
with a sudden panic, and had fled at the last 
moment, leaving me master of the situation, 
with a bloodless victory. 

The sound of voices,andoflaughter—laughter! 
—reached me while I was musing on the pros¬ 
pect of an honourable escape from my perilous 
pr^tion. In another moment my antagonist, 
still talking and laughing w'ith some one who 
closely followed him, jumped over a stile at tlie 
side of the field in which we awaited him. 
Grinning in the most impudent manner, my 
antagonist inquired of his second, wiio was the 
village apothecary’s assistant, whether lie was a 
gooa hand at patching up bullet wounds ? 

It was at this moment that an incident oc¬ 
curred wbich caused a small delay in our pro¬ 
ceedings. One of the Anabaptists—Cripps— 
had, with a view to concealment, and also per- 
haps with a view to keeping out of barm’s way, 
perched himself iu a tree wbich commanded a 
good view of the field of action; but not 
having used sufficient caution in the choice 
of his position, he had trusted his weight to 
a bough which proved unequal to the task o( 
sustaining it. Consequently it happened that 
, iust as the seconds were beginning their pre¬ 
liminary arrangements, and during an awful 
pause, the unlucky Cripps came plunging and 
crashing to the grouna, where he remained 
seated at the foot of the tree in a state of un¬ 
dignified ruin and prostration. 

After this there was a prodigious row aud 
confusion. My opponent having thus dis¬ 
covered that there was one person observing 
our proceedings from a place of concealment, 
coucluded naturally enough that there might be 
others. Accordingly a search was promptly in¬ 
stituted, which ended in the unearthing of my 
two other friends, who were obliged to emerge 
from their hiding-places in a very humiliated 
and crest&Uen condition- My adversary would 
not hear of fighting a duel in the presence of 
so lame an andience, and so it ended in the three 
brutaT Anabaptists being—very much to my 
aatisfaction—expelled from the field. The ap- 
I pearance they-presented as they retired along 
I the pathway in Indian fik^ was the most abject 
tiling 1 have ever behdd. 


This little business disposed of, there remained 
the great affair of the day to settle, and it took 
a great deal of settlement. There were diver- I 
cities of opinions about every detail oonneotod I 
with the murderous operations. There were dis- i 
putes about the numoer of paces which should i 
separate tire combatants, about the length of 
those paces, about the proper method of load- ‘ 
iiig pistols, about the best way of mving the , 
signal to fire—about everything. But what , 
[disgusted mo most, was the levity displayed j 
by my opponent, who seemed to think the whole , 
thing a capital joke, sneering and sniggering at 
everything that was done or said. Does the man 
bear a charmed life, I asked myself, that he be¬ 
haves with such sickening flippancy when about 
to risk it? 

At last all these endless prelimiuarics were i 
settled, and Mr. Hufftll and I remained staring 
defiance at each other with a distance of 
only tw elve paces between ns. The beast was 
grinning even now, and when he was asked for 
the last time whether ho was prepared to make 
an apology, he absolutely laiigaed. 

It bad been arranged that one of the seconds, 
Huffell’s as it ha)>peiied, should count one, two, 
tliiec, and that at the word ''three” wc should 
both fire (it we could) at the same luomeiif. 
My heart felt so tight at about this period, that 
1 fancied it must have contracted to half its 
usual size, and I had a sensation of being light 
OD my legs, imd inordinately taU, suoli as one 
has alter having had a fever. 

“ One 1” said the apothecary, aud the mono¬ 
syllable was followed by quite a long pause. 

" Two 1” i 

" Stop!” cried a voice, which I recognised 
as the voice of my adversary, “ I have something 
to say.” 

I whisked myself round in a moment, and j 
saw that Mr. Huffcll had tlirown his weapon 
down on the ground, and bad left the position 
which had been assigned to him. I 

"What have you to say, sir?” asked the 
inexorable Dewsnap, in a severe tone; “ what¬ 
ever it is, you have chosen a most extraordinary i 
moment to say it in.” , 

"I have changed my mind,”said Mr. Huffell, 
in a lachrymose tone ; “ 1 think that duelling is I 
sinful, and I consent to apologise.” i 

Astounded as I was at this announoemont, I 
had yet leisure to observe that the apothecary 
did uot look in the least surprised at what had | 
happened. 

“ Ion consent to apologise f” asked Dewsnap, I 
"to resign all claim to the lady, to express your | 
deep coulritioil for the insolent expressions you 
have made use of towards my friend?” 

“ I consent,” was the reply. 

"We must have it all down in writing, mind 1” 
stipulated my uncompromising friend. 

"You shml have it all down in wrjjiig,'’ 
said the contrite one. j ' 

“ Well, this is a most extraordina’y and un¬ 
satisfactory sort of thing,” said DewoUap, turn¬ 
ing to mo, " What are we to do?” j 

"It is unsatisfactory, but I suppose we must 
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accept his apology,” I answered, in a leisurely 
and nonchakat manner. My heart expanded at 
about this period. 

“ Has anybody got writing materials about 
him by chance asked my second, in a not 
very eonciliatoir tone. 

Yes, the apothecary had, and he whipped them 
"Sht in a moment—a note-book of unusual size, 
and an indelible ink-pencil. 

An apology of the most humble and abject 
kind was now dictated by my friend Dew- 
suap, and written down by the crushed and 
conquered Httffell. When he had affixed his 
signature to the document, it exactly Med 
one leaf of the apothecary’s memorandum-book. 
The leaf was tom out and handqil to my ropro- 
sentative. At that moment the sound of the 
village-clock striking nine reached us from the 
distant church. 

Mr. HuffoU started as if the day were more 
advanced than he anticipated. 

"I believe tlmt the document is regular?” he 
asked. “If so, there is nothing to detain us 
m a spot henceforth replete with painlul as¬ 
sociations. Gentlemen botli, good morning,” 

“Good morning, sir,” said Dewsnap,sharply; 
“ and allow me to add, that you have reason to 
consider yourself an unooinmoiily lucky young 
m.an.” 

“I do so consider myself, I assuie you,” re¬ 
torted the servile wretch. 

With that, he took his leave and disappeared 
over the otilo, closely followed by his compauion. 
Again I thought I heard this precious pair ex¬ 
plode into tits of laughter as soon as they were 
on the other side of the hedge. 

Dewsnap looked at me, and 1 looked at Dew- 
snap, but we eould make nothing of it. It was 
the most inexplicable thing that the man should 
have gone so far, should liavc had his finger on 
the trigger of his pistol, should have waited till 
the very signal to fire was on the lips of his 
second, ana should then have broken down in 
that lamentable manner. It leally was, as my 
iriciid and I agi'eed, the most disgraceful piece 
of cowardice of which we had ever had ex¬ 
perience. Another point on which we were 
agreed, was, that our side had come oat of this 
affau- with an amount of honour and glory such 
as is rarely achieved by the sous of men m this 
practical and un-iomantic age. 

And now behold the victor and his friends as¬ 
sembled round the small diniug-table at the 
George and Dragon, and celebrating their 
triumph by a breakfast I in preparing which all 
the resources of the establishment were brought 
into play. 

It was a solemn occasion. The moment, I 
acknowledge, was to me a glorious one. My 
friends, naturally proud of their associate, and 
pnxiousntftlommemorate in some fitting manner 
tUe'eT«nt of the morning, had invited me to this 
meal to^ provided at their own expense. These 
dear fello^ were no longer my guests. I was 
theirs. DOTsnap was iu the ohai"—it was of the 
Windsor pattern—I was placed on his right: 
while at fhe other end of |ke fqble, whioh 


was not very far off, another Windsor chair 
supported the person of Mr. Cripps, the vice. 
The viands set before ns were of the most re- 
cherchd description, and when these had teen 
done full justice to, and the chair had called for 
a bottle of champagne, our hilarity began almost 
to verge on the boisterons. My own mirth, 
indeed, was chastened by one pervading thought, 
of whioh I never for a moment lost signt. Had 
I not a secret joy which champagne eould neither 
increase nor dimmish ? Had not my rival formally 
abdicated, and was I not that very day to appear 
in the presence of Msiy Nuttlebury as one who 
had risked his life for her sake? Yes. I waited 
impatiently for the hour when these good fellows 
should take their departure, doterminmg that, the 
moment they were gone, I would take possession 
of the field ingloriously vacated by my rival, and i 
would enjoy the fruits of my victory. I was 
aroused Irom these reflections by the voice of 1 1 
my friend Dewsnap. It was, however, no longer ' 
the familiar acquaintance who spoke, but the j 
official chairman. ' 

AL. Dowsnup began by remarking that we | 
were met together on an occasion and under 
circumstances, of a very peculiar—^be might 
almost say of an anomalous—nature. To begin 
wit li, here was a social meeting—^nay, a convivial , 

meeting, taking place at ten o’clock in the fore- | 
noon. That was the first anomaly. And for i 
what was that meeting convened? To com- ^ 
uiem.'mlo an act belonging to a class of achieve- ' 
aicnt-- usually associated with a bygone age, ], 
rather than with tlmt in winch an inexorable jl 
Destiny had oast the lots of the present genera- ' 
I ton. Here was the second anomaly.'Yes, these 
were anomalies, but anomalies of what a delight- ! - 
ful kind! 'Would there were more such! It was i 
—Mr. Dewsnap went on to say—the fashion of ‘, 
t he day to decry the practice of duelling, but be, 
for his part, had ahvays felt that circumstances ' 
might ooenr in the course of any man’s career ' 
winch would render an appeal to aims desirable 
—nay, to one who was sensitive on the point of ' 
honour, inevitable—and he therefore thought it 
highly important that the practice of duelling , 
should not wholly fall into desuetude, but should I 
be occasionally revived, as it had been ou—Kin | 
—in short, the present occasion. | 

At this monirut, curiously enough, a faint ■ 
cheer was heard in the distance. It came, doubt- , 
less, from the throats of some of the village- , 
boys, and presently subsided. It was enough, i 
however, to deprive our worthy chair of the ' 
thread of his eloquence, so that he was com- , 
pellcd to start agam on a uew taok. 1 1 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr.Dewsnap, "I must 'j 
throw myself on your indulgence if my words 'i 
fail to flow as freely as I could wish. I am, to ! 
begin with, gentlemen, powerfully moved, and ' 
tlmt alone is enough to deprive me of any small ^ 
j amount of eloquence of which 1 may at other 1 1 
I times bo possessed. Likewise, I must frankly I 
own that I am unaccustomed^to public speak- j| 
mg at ten o’clock iu the mdtving, and that ^ 
the day-light puts me out. And yet,” con- i 
tiuued the chair, “I do not know why this I 
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should be so. Ito not wd&ig'brealtfasts take 
place b; dayMgbt ? And nfC not speeches made 
on those oocaaions !* And, after all, why should 
we not look npon this very meal as, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, a wedding-breakfast f Ton seem 
surprised, gentlemen, at this inquiry, but I will 
ask yon whether the erent we are met together 
to ^ebrate—^the errait of this morning—has 
not been the first act of a drama which we all 
hope will terminate in a wedding—the wedding 
of our noble and Courageous friend?” 

It was a curious thing that, just when our 
ohainnan had got as far os this in his speech, 
the cheering we had heard before was repeated; 
though now much more loudly. It was also 
a curious thing that the bells of the village 
church, which was not very far off, began to 
ring a merry peal. There might not be much to 
ccmecrn u% in this, but still it was curious. 
The attention of Mr. Dewsnap’s audience began 
to wander, and their glances wore, from time to 
time, directed towards the window. Mr. Dew- 
snap’s own attention begau also to wander, mid 
the thread cff his discourse seemed once more to 
elude bis grasp. 

"Gentlemen,” he began again, resolved, like 
a true orator as he was, to avail liimself of acci¬ 
dent, “I was remarking tliat this festive meal 
was, in some sort and by a figure of speech, a 
kind of wedding-breakfast, and while the words 
were yet upon my lips, behold the bells of the 
village churph break out into a joyous peal! 
GeiiUemen, there is something almost super¬ 
natural .about this. It is a happy augury, and 
as such I accept it.” 

The bells were becoming quite frantic now, 
and the cheering was louder. 

"And as such I accept it!” repeated Mr. 
Dewsnap. “Gentlemen,! should not be sur- 
‘ prised if this were an ovation offered to our 
noble and courageous friend. The villagers 
have beard of his noble and courageous conduct, 
and are approaching the inn to offer their humble 
congratulations.” 

It was quite certain that the villagers were 
approaching the inn, for the sound of their 
voices became every moment louder and louder. 
We all began to be restless under our chair¬ 
man’s eloquence, and when at length the sound 
of wheels rapidly approaching was added to the 
cheering and the bell-ringing, 1 could bear it 
BO Iqnger, and rushed hastily to the window, 
followed by everybody else in the room, the 
chair himself included. 

I A carriage and pair drove swiftly past 
the window. Major, I sicken while 1 speak. 
There was a postilion on the near horse, and 
1 on that postilion’s jacket was a—Oho !—Ex- 
I cuse me, I beg—a wedding-favour. It was 
1 an men carriage, and in it were seated two 
I persal^; one, was the gentleman, who bad 
;; made me that humble apology not much more 
I than an hour ^; the other, was Mary Nuttle- 
I bury, now, if f^ere to believe the evidence of 
i my senses, Mary Huffell. They both lauglied 
when they saw me at the window, and kissed 
I then: Jubim to me as they whirled away. 




I became as one frantic. Ipushed my Mends, 
who in vain sought to restram me, on one side. 
I rushed out into the village street. I yelled 
after the earrii^e. I gesticulated' at the carriage. 
I ran after the carriage. Bat to what purpose? 
It was over. The thing was done. I had to 
return to the inn, the laughing-stock of the 
rude and ignorant populaoe. 

I know no more. I don’t know what became 
of me, how my bill at the inn was defrayed, how 
I got away. 1 only know that I am finally, 
hopelessly, and irretrievably under a cloud; 
that all my old companions, and my old habits 
have become odious to me; and that even the 
very lodgings in which I formerly resided were 
so unbearable, owing to the furniture being im¬ 
pregnated with painful associations, that I was 
obliged to remove and take up my quarters else¬ 
where. This, sir, is how I came to occupy ihe;e 
rooms, and I may here mention—^if indieed the 
testimonial of a blighted wretch is of any value 
—that I have no cause to regret my change of 
abode, and tliat I regard Mrs. Lirriper as a 
most unexceptionable person, labouring indeed, 
as far as I can see, under only one defect. 
She is A W03IAX. 


vn. I 

HOW THE rAKLOUnS AIIDED A EEW WOEDS. ] 

I have the honour of presenting myself i'V 
the name of Jackman. 1 esteem it a proud 
privilege to go down to (mstority through the 
instrumentality of the most remarkable boy tliat 
ever lived—by the name of Jehhv Jackiliv 
LiiuiifiE—and of my most worthy and mosf 
highly respected friend, Mrs. Emma Lirriper, of 
Eighty-one, Norfolk-street, Strand, in the Count v | 
of Middlesex, in the 'United Kingdom of Gic.cl ! 
Britaui and Ireland. 1 

It is not for me to express the rapj.urc wi‘h I 

which we received that dear and emiiiciiiiy I 

remarkable hoy, on the occurrence of his first 
Christmas holidays. Suffice it to observe Unit 
when he came flying into the house with two 
yilendid prizes (Arithmetic, and Exeinplai-y 
Conduct), Mrs. Luriper and myself embraced 
with emotion, and instantly took him to the 
Play, where we were all three adniiraWy 
entertained. 

Nor, is it to render homage to the virtues of 
the best of her good and honoured sex—whom, 
in deference to her unassuming .worth, I will 
Only here designate by the hiitifls E. L.—that 
1 add this record to the bundle of papers with 
which our, in a most distinguished degree, 
remarkable bo.y has expressed himself delighted, 
before re-consigning the same to the left-hand 
glass closet of Mrs. Lu-riper’s little bookcase. 

Neither, is it to obtrude the name of the old 
original superannuated obscure Jemsiuy Jackmain 
once (to his degradation) of Wozeiiham.’s><A«g 
(to his elevation) of Lirriper’s. If Deoiild be 
consciously guilty of that piece of lAd taste, it 
would indeed be a work of supererogation, now 
that the. 'lame is borne by Jemmy Jaokmab 
LlEEirEB. • 
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I No. I tate up my humble pen to register a 
: little record of our strikingly remarkable boy, 
] which my poor capacity remrds as presenting a 
|j pleasant little picture of the dear boy’s mind. 

I The picture may be interesting to himself when 

I I he is a man. 

il Our first re-united Christmas-day was the 
i I meet delightful one we have ever passed together. 

: i Jemmy was never silent for five minutes, except 
’ I in cliurch-time. He talked as we sat by the fire, 
he talked when we were out walking, he talked as 
I we sat by the fire again, he talked incessantly at 
I dinner, though hemade a dinner almost asremark- 

! able as himself. It was the spring of happiness 
•j in Ills fresh young heart flowing and flowing, 

; ami it fertilised (if I may be allowed so bold 

■ I a figure) my much-esteemed frieud,tind J— J— 
'i Die present writer. 

I There were only we three. We dined in my 
' j esteemed friend’s little room, and our entertain- 
' 1 meat was perfect. But everything in the esta- 
blislimeiit is, in neatness, order, and comfort, 
i always )>e,rfcct. After dinner, our boy slipt away 
j to Ills old stool at my esteemed friend’s knee, and 

■ there, with his hot chesnuts and his gla.ss of 
; brown sherry (really, a most excellent wine!) 

; on a chair for a table, his face outshone the 

apples 111 tlie dish. 

i \Ve talked of these jottings of mine, which 
.femmy had read through and through by that 

■ ' lime; and so it came about lhat my esteemed 

friend remarked, as she sat smoothing Jemmy’s 
I curls; 

'• And as you belong to tlie house too, Jemmy, 
—and so much more than the Lodgers, having 
been born iu it—why, your story ought to be 
', added to the rest, I think, one of these days.” 
Jemmy’s eves sparkled at this, and he said, 

■ “ Si) 1 think, (irau.” 

Then, he sat looking at t he fire, and then ho 
'; began lo laugh, in a sort of confidence with the 
I; fire, and then he said, folding his arms across 
]! niy esteemed friend’s lap and raising his bright 
: j face to hers : • 

'i “Would you like to he.ar a boy’s story, 
'■ Graur” 

,; “Of all things,” replied my esteemed friend. 

' I “ Would you, godfather ?” 

; I “Of all things,” I too rejilicd. 
i I “ IVfcll then,’’said Jemmy, “ I’ll tell you one.” 

, Here, our iiidisputobly remarkable boy gave 
j himself a hug, and laughed again, musically, at 

I tlic idea of lus coming out in that new line, 
j 1 Then, he once more took the fire into the same 

I I sort of confidence as before, and began; 

il “Once upon a time. When pigs drank wine, 
-j And monkeys chewed tobacoer, ’Twas nei¬ 
ther in your time nor mine. But that’s no 
; I macker—” 

i “ Bless the child!” cried my esteemed friend, 
“ what’a aj»iss with his brainl” 

" It’s poetry. Gran,” returned Jemmy, shout¬ 
ing wiGMaughtcr. “ We always begin stories 
that way,\t school.” 

“ Gave V® fioilc a turn, JJajor,” said my 
esteemed friend, fanning herself wi«h,.a plate. 
"Thought he was light-headed!”.) 
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“In those remarkable times. Gran and God¬ 
father, there was once a boy,—not me, you 
know.” ^ I 

"No, no," says my respected friend, “not 
you. Not him, Mmor, you understand ?” 

“No, no,” says I. 

“ And he went to school in Rutlandshire-” 

" Why not Linoohishire ?” says my respected 
friend. 

“Why not, you dear old Gran P Because/ 
go to sonool m Lincolnshire, don’t IP” 

“Ah, to be sure!” says my respected friend. 

" And it’s not Jemmy, you UMerstand, Major ?” 

" No, no,” says I. 

“ Well!” our boy proceeded, haggiag himself 
comfortably, and laughing merrily ^gain in con¬ 
fidence with the fire), before he again looked up 
in Mrs. Lirriper’s face, “ and so he was tre¬ 
mendously in love with his schoolmaster’s daugh¬ 
ter, and she was the most beautiful creatureAbat 
ever was seen, and she had brown eyes, and she 
had brown hair all curling beautifully, aud she 
had a delicious voice, and she was delicious 
altogether, and her name was Seraphina.” 

“What’s the name of ymir schoolmaster’s 
daughter. Jemmy ?’■’ asks my respected friend. 

“ Polly!” replied Jemmy, pointing his fore¬ 
finger at her. "There now! Caught yon! 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

When he and my respected friend had had a 
laugh and a hug together, our admittedly re- 
iii.irkable hoy resumed vfith a great relish: 

“Well! And .so he loved her. And so he 
thought about her, and dreamed about her, aud 
made lier presents of oranges and nuts, and 'j 
would have made her presents of pearls and j 
diamonds if he could have afforded it out of his 
jiockct-money, but he couldn’t. And so her 
lather—O, he w.vs a Tartar ! Keeping the boys 
up 1 0 the mark, holding examinations once a 
iiiontli, lecturing upon all sorts of subjects at .id 
sorts of times, and knowing everything iu iLo 

world out of book. Aud sa this boy-” ‘ • - 

“Had he any name?” asks my respected 
friend. 

“No he hadn’t. Gran. Ha! ha! There j 
now! Caught you again !” 

After this, they had another laugh and an- I 
otlier hug, and then our boy went on. j 

“ Well! And so tliis boy he had a friend j 
about as old as himself, at the same school, and | 
his name (for He hail a name, as it happeued) 
was—let me remember—was Bohbo.” 1 

“ Not Bob,” says my respected friend. 1 

“Of course not,” says Jemmy. “What j 
made you think it was, GranP Well! And : 
so this'friend was the cleverest and bravest and I 
best looking and most generous of all the friends I 
that ever were, aud so be was in love with 1 
Sernphina’s sister, and so Seraphina’s sister was i 
in love with hua, and so they all gi-ew up.” 

“ Bless us!” says my respected friend. “ They ' 
were very sudden about it.. i i 

“ So they all grew up,” out boy repeated, i | 
laughing heartily, “ and Bobbo laid this boy went ' 
away together onhorscback to seekflleir fortunes, i 
aud they partly got their horses by favour, aud 
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partly ia a bargaia; that is to say, they had 
saved up bstyreen them seveu-aad'douipenee, and 
the two horses, beiu^ Arabs, yyere worth more, 
only the inau srtd he would take that, to favour 
them. Well! And so they made their fortunes 
and came praneii^'badk-to the sehool, with 
their pockets full of' ^Id enough to last for 
ever. And so they rang at the parents’ and 
visitors’-bell (not the back gate), and when the 
bell was answered they proclaimed, ‘ The same 
as if it was scarlet fever! Eve^ boy wes 
home for an indefinite period!’ And then there 
was great hurrahing, and then they kissed Sera- 
phina and her sister—each his own love and not 
■the other’s on any account—and then they 
ordered the Tartar into instant confinement!” 

"JPoM- man!” said my respected friend. 

"Into instant confinement. Gran,” repeated 
Jemmy„trying to look severe and roaring with 
laughter, “ and he was to have nothing to cat 
but the boys’ dinners, and was to drink lialf a 
cask of their beer, every day. And so then the 
preparations were made for the two weddings, 
and there were hampers, and potted things, and 
sweet things, and nuts, and jmstage-stamps, and 
all manner of things. And so they were so 
jolly, that they let the Tartar out, and he was 
jolly too.” 

“ I am glad they let him out,” says my re¬ 
spected friend, “because he had only done his 
duty.” . 

“Oh but hadn’t he overdone it tho^h!” 
cried Jemmy. “ Well! And so then this boy 
mounted his horse, with his bride in his arms, 
and cantered away, and cantered on and on till 
he came to a certain place where he had a cer¬ 
tain Gran and a certain godfather—not yon 
two, you know.” 

" No, no,” we both said. 

“ And there he was received with great re¬ 


joicings, and he filled the cupboard and the 
hoofceasq with gold, and he showered it out 
on his Gran and iiis godfktber because they were 
the two kindest and dearest people that ever 
lived in this world. And so while they were 
sitting! up lef tlieir knees in gold, a knocking 
was heard at the street door, and who shmrid it 
be but Bobbo, also on horseback with his fen Ido 
in his aims, and what had he come to say to 
that he would take (at double rent) all the 
Lodgings for ever, that were not wanted by 
this boy and this Gran and this godfather, and 
that they would all live together, and all be 
happy! And so they were, and so it never 
ended!” 

"And was there no quarrellingf” asked my 
respected fliend, as Jemmy sat upon her lap, 
and hugged her. 

"No 1 Nobody ever quarrelled.” 

“ And did the money never melt away ?” 

“ No! Nobody could ever spend it all.” 

“And did none of them ever grow older?” 

“ No 1 Nobody ever grew older after that.” 

“And did none of them ever die ?” 

“0 no, no, no. Gran!” exclaimed our dear 
boy, laying Ids cheek upon her breast, and dr.aw- 
ing her closer to him. “ Nobody ever died.” 

“ Ah Major, Major,” says my respected friend, 
smiling benq^y upon me. “Tbis beats our 
stories. Let us end with the Boy’s story. 
Major, for the Boy’s story is the best that is 
ever told!” 

In submission to which request on the part 
of tlie best of women, I have lierc noted it 
down as faithfully as my best abilities, coupled 
with my best iutentions, would admit, subscrib¬ 
ing it with my name, 

J. JACKJLIN. 

The rABLOtTRs. 
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THE END OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER EOR ISftl. 


NEW WOBK BY ME. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN akd HALL have the ple.isnre to announce that they have made arraugements 

for the issue of 

A NEW STORY, BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN TWENTY BIONTHLY PARTS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” “ Coppcrficld,” &c. 

PART L TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAT. 


Otji the conclusion of VERY HARD CASH, will be commenced, on the 4th of January, 1864, to be 
completed in Six Numbers of ALL THE TEAR ROUND, a New Story, called 

; A WHITE HAN D AND A BLACK THUMB. 

The next Volume of Aix the Tear Roux©, Vol. XL, 

‘ Win begin on the 15th of February, 1864, with a New Serial Stort, entitleif^’ 

QUITE ALONE. 

Br GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

'To be continued from week to week, until compL;t/isd jn about Eight Blonths. 


j I The right of Translating any portion of Mrs. Lirritiib’s is reserved hy the jMthors. 







THE ijTOET OF ODB LIVES FBOM TBAE TO YSX&T-Shakeipiaro. 


THE FOUHTH V0LU5IE 

OP 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Price 5s. hound in clothy contains 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, a New Story, by Chaules Dickens, To bo contiuuetl 
Irom week to week until completed. f 

A DAY'S RIDE, A LIFE’S ROMANCE, by Charles Lever, concluded. 

A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA, being the Cliristmas Number for 18G0. 


Amertca.—M ount Vernou Papers. Black Wca* 
thcr from the South. American Slocinng 
Cars A Tonr In the Mamninth < lave. Ame¬ 
rican Snake Stories. A Sc<‘nfc in theCottou 
Country. Scenery of houth Carolina. 
Cliarleston City. American Vohmtoor 
JbTrcmcii. 

Anti fit itt.—F ive Hundred Years Aijo. 


Magic.—M agic aud Science. 

Music.-M r. Uullah’s Classes. 

Natfum, TTirtoxit —BarUoat Man. In Praise 
of Bears Silk for tho Multitude. More 
about Sllkwo^ul^. Transmutation of Spe¬ 
cies. The Great Sower, Oysters. 


Tiic AriMT AND NAVV.-Pav for your Places. 

\ ol unleers at Hytho. Soldiers and Sailors. 

IJlonn VPTIT,— A Beautiful Devil [Angdliquo 
lirinot]. Despised aud Forgotten. 

Ciii.v'—rillnamon Afloat. The Man for Chii'a. 'j 
Ciiuiamon’s Dinners Flaws m Clnua- 

The Ci rRGV.—The AVolf at the Church Door. 

Go Spec. 

CoroN:i:s —Episcopacy in the Bough [British 
C mmbia]. The Jaanaiea Ibnniilsi. 

T‘i<‘ DiMAiA.—iUuch Better than Sliakesjiearc. 
EuctU' lox.—Stomach f<jr Study. 

‘•'ivOLOtiV.—Stone for Building. 

Sanitary Scicuee Bcg.str.iUoa of 

Si'jvucs^. 

ilisT-LY - A Torki«»J Tragedv. King Henry 
111 ‘ i iltli’b Spoon<4. Thi'Kingof Vvetot. 

India —The EngUshmau in Bengal. 

JlALY. — A Cardinal Secretary of State. A 
llouian Reception (hty of Flowers and 
Flower of Cities. A iloniau Soldier. Our 
Homan Inn. Going to the Front. Four 
V.itican l^iotures. The Opera at Home. 
Our Uomau Day. A Itonian Cook’s Oracle. 

U aiting for Capua. Gauls in Borne. 

JoURNAtrsw.—Wlion Grct“k meets Greek. [\ 
Greek Newspajicr] Uni«pie Ihiblislmig. Oi, 
tho Parish [Bocal NowsjiapersJ. 

Legends.— A Legend of tho Aryan Race. 
Bouquet from tho Baltic- 


Natueai. PiTEiroMENA. — Tho Moon. Water 
EvorywhiTo. Wonders of tho Sea. Hard 
' Frosts Under the Sea, 

Poetry. — My WiU. Poor Margaret Tho 
Manse. Longings. Transplanted. Tho 
AVorlacf Love. BiqoiceL Forgiven Snow. 
Forest Voices Tho Watcher. Changes. 
Northern Lights. Tho Flight. The Sacred 
City. Guc(»sos. The Statues. 

Poets —I*octs at Fault. Proscribed Poetry. 

Poor Law. — Poor Law Doctora A Now 
Cliaiuliorof Horrors [Adniimstr.atinn of the 
Poor LawJ. Tho Frozen out Poor Law. 

Pettsbia.—P olicemen in Prussia. 

Railways.—S omo Railway Points. 

Russia —Rusbiau Foundling Hospitals. 

Sport,—H unting the Stag in Germany. 

The Stage.—M anagers aud Music Halls 

Stories.—U nclo’s Salvage. Under the. Snow. 
Up a Step Jjadder. Tho Groy Woman. 
Lady Seami^r’s Escape A I'uhlic Rccoplion. 
My Father’s Secret. Tho Family at Feu* 
liuuse. 

Stria—T ho French in Lebanon. 

The Uncommercial Tbaveller.—T ho bis 
Bottle. 

ALSO, 


Manners—C oncerning Dining Real Mysteries 
of Paris aud lAindun, A Fountain in tho 
ViUaec. Pedlar's Congress. Thoroiighly 
English Fashions. A Frond) Looking Glass 
for England. Tho IncouvenioiK'c or hmug 
a Connsli Man. Happy aud Unhapjiy Cou¬ 
ples Christmas Evem College. My Learned 
j'Viends. Tho Table d’Rdto. Boxing Day. 

' Air. Singlemau ou Tea. 


A MESSACE FROM THE SEA, 

JJeinff t/m Double Number for Christmas, 
Containing: 


Chapter I. Tho Village. Cliapter II. Tho Monev 
Chapter HI. Tho Club-Night. Chapter iV. 
Tho Soafanng Man. Chapter V. The Restitu¬ 
tion. 


J riibiishnU .IBO in ’Weekly Numbers, Price 2(/., »nd In Monthly Parts, at 36. Wellington Street. 
L\^udon, W.C.; and by Mesbrs. CaApMAN and H allj 193 , Picc^illy, W. # 
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THE FIFTH YOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Price 55. 6(?,, bound in clothe contains 

The conclusion of GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by Chaiiles Dickens. 

A STRANGE STORY, by the Author of “ My Novel,” “ Rienzi,” &c* To be continued 
from week to week until completed. 

AnvEEXORE-—I d Peril TJiidei^ound. TTuder MAinfEES.—MyTounjcEemeanbrance. AParci'l 
tho Golden Feet. Piro in a Coal Mine. ofPreachers. Rolls* Coffins. The Hyde Paj k 

Cattle Farmers in the Pampas. A Night in Preachings. Fasy Boots. Kissing. Some- 

the Jungle. A Little Rmuor with the tlnnc New. The Minister of thn Interior. 

Captain. Old Rome in Crystal. A Dialogue Concerning 

^ , ConMct'%. Olioating at Cards. Sea-Snlu 

AFEICA.—Life in Afnca. Among the Arabs. Ixidgers. On the Civil War now Raging in 

AMBBIOA-Amenoau street “t LaboniSrS; TboMr,'! 

tZTwoiToZifronK' garret llomauee Former Knclier’s Rats. 

Anioricaii Sensations. Northern Dog and MEPirii Life —llosnital for Incurables. Mo- 
Southorii Cat. American Cotton. Naval | dical Nuts to Crack. Growth of a Hospital. 


Love ill Kentucky. 

Antiquity.— A Tragedy of Old London Bridge. 
Ancient Quacks. 

BlOftEATTlT,—Thomas TuTU-r*'- Bad; Parlour. 
The Queen of the Him* "HM'kintrs Wila 
Oats Iroin Scotland. |l'u<»I»I'‘ Di.k«s Tho 
Last Lewises. Tho Byrons of Newstoad. 
Bovle’s Point of View. Friar Bacon, l^a- 
ceuairc. Happy as a Princess. Dr. Wih 
kin&’s Prophetic Dreams 
Botany.— Confectioners’ Botany. 
Ce 5 bf 8 .“Cciisub Curiosities. News of tho 
Census. 

Cnii'- -v'liiiieso Slaves Adrift. 

Tub CnrncH.—Pastors and Masters. 
Colonial.— A Two Year Old Colony. 
Education.— Work for more Volunteers. 
Factory Life.— Children of all Work. 
Finance.— Phases in the Funds. Adventures 
of 51. Mires. 

Fiees-—G roat Fires 

GASTEONoaiY.— Metamorphoses of Food. Sweets. 
Geogeai'IIT. —Arctic and Antarctic Lands. 

Jiobiuson Crusoe’s Island. 

Geology.— The Treasures of tho Earth. 
lairosxuKB.—Dictionary Dreams. 

India.— India and Cotton. A Fair on tho 
Ganges 

Jesuits.— Secret Instructions of tho Josuita. 
Language. -Wandering Words. 

Law.— An Enciaininod Witness in tho Great 
Marriage Case. A Will of His Own. Story 
ot the Incumbered Estates Court. (In Two 
Chapters.) On tho Grand Jury, 


I Mannees.—M y Young Eemembrance. A Parcel 
ofPreachers. Dolls’Coffins. TheJIydePaik 
Preachings. Easy Boots. Kissing. Some¬ 
thing New. The Minister of thn Interior. 
Old Rome in Crystal. A Dialogue Concerning 
Convict'^. OliPRting at Cards. Sea-Sidu 
IxKlgers. On the Civil War now Raging in 
England. On the Tight Rope, lilaiiors aiul 
Manners. Laborious Trifling. Tlio Mount • 
garret llomanec Fiirnicr I’incher’s Rats. 

MEPirAi Life — Hospital for Incurables. Mo- 
I dical Nuts to Crack. Growth of a Hospital. 
Sands of Life. 

Military Life —Tho lOlst Regiment. Grand 
Godard. 

Music.—M usic among the Japanese. Amina 
and tho Mill Wheel. 

Natuiut. )*itenombna.— Marine Motcoroloin 
Recent Discov erios coucormng Light. J'ei • 
fumes. 

Naval Life.-P rivateering Costly Pood for 
Fishes Dials for the Sea. 

Natural IIistouv —Tlio Bird-s* Petition (L: 
Tails. A BiiUerHy Foacl. An Ugly Like¬ 
ness. N'exl Door Neighbours to the Gorilla 

j'ii ,Ul* . 1 Mii’.m rtl 1 >i»hFjsli 

P-'h ik* '•■)•.ii-S'i.ikcKvpeiiejKVs. Saliroii 
A< •''HIM i/.ilimi isaliiiOh Bti'cdiuv AKu> 

I of Light. 

Poetry.— Adolfus, Duko of GuoUIgin. ('hns- 
tiau.theDoI-Jlcrtzog. Mohammed. Guests 
at the (-Jreat Inn. My Holiday. Cross 
Roads. Count Abel. Old and Now. Tim 
Ohl Htatue. Day Dreams. The Spirit's 
Visit. The Starling. Lady Mabel’s Loveu. 
,]ulv. Misimmod in Vain. Sky Pictures in 
Sicily. Parting Day. Unrest. 

I^oou Law.—T ho Sick Pauper. 

Post Office.—H ear tho Postman. 

I Russia —Easter in Russia. Russian Travel 

Sewerage.- Underground London, in Five 
Chapters. 

Syria.— After the Lebanon Massacres. 

Tales.— A Very Likely Story. The Caldron of 
Oil. Awakening Discourses. Advoiituros of 
All-Mahmud. Tho King of tho Pigeons. 
Andalusian Tales. Ghostly Quarters. Me¬ 
moirs of an Adopted Son. Four Stones, 
(junous Discovery in Whitechapel 

Tofografhy.—G reat Salt Lakes. 

VoLUKTEBEiNG. —Grimgibber Position Drill. 
Ritlo Practice lu the Country. 


Pnlilishca also i-i VVooWy Nambera, Price id., and iu Montbly Parts, at 26, WlmBton Street, 
Loudon. W.c.t and by Messrs. Cuapmas and Uau.. 103, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE SIXTH VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Pricr jy. G{L, bound in cloth, contains 

Tlie condiibion of A STRANGEJ STORY, Ly tlio Author of “ My Novel,” “ Rienzi,” &c.; 
•and Articles on Hie folio wjnjt subjects : 


ADVFNTrRK—Lost in the Junple. An K«(ui- 
• noctial Trip in t]i(‘(treat ]‘'asliTii AiiTiik- 
lihli-Ann-riean bed Duel. Two Nights iii Hu 
Catacombs. 

AamcrLTPiivr- Life.—A gricultural Encainp- 
incuts Kliow Cattle The iron Agii c. 
AiTricuitiuo 

Aiifutca. — American Uuinour. The Wornil 
Ta*"!!!’ AnuT'ean (’(‘HU'rr:*"* AuieriraiiDis- 
uinoij. iue \ tJUUL' si(»iu the Country 
Antiquitt.—V' eslnnnsUr Ahlx-v. Town and j 
(lowii’ ThoCit> in Anna. Our Old Abbey. i 
ArsTKA-Lii —Footpnula Hero and There. 
lUnGEAi’iiY.—'I’he Herbert Memorial { 

CAurnuKiA —SU'Uibcrs of the V. C. iVigilaiu'o | 
Committee) , 

CniNA.-Puttee in Clun» 

'i’nr(Airiicn.—A NouH'from a I't.. .\u T’ 

hghtciKil t'l'Tgvnuui 

—TIk' Cost of Coil ; 

( Ri.ui:. - IiuiA’riffib)'.'lloim s i 

J)oeP'.riC AueUiTECiLruE.—On ih'J Chimnoi i 

J'k’cu I 

tliiL’CATios".—In ami out of Schoui { 

tiASTUOYOMT.—Turkeys AVhat me does for I 
us ; 

Jnuta —C R's rii’livrtio's: 1 IkMip.d. KdDar- 1 

pan. iili.n** Uur Old and JSev.’ 

IknlMU Dielda 

I’lALr Ik'lmid the ropeV Seem s. Tiiroupha ! 
DidicultCountry. Jiuhcial Murder. j 

f.A^v.—Portable Property in Laud. >, 

Lonuon—T lie rJenu of tlio 7>anips. London 1' 
Water, (lu Pour Chapiers) |i 

Manni'US.—P rofessor Don Ton (TwoChapters) |1 
At the Court ot Iho iviiig of the Cijisies. i 
JN-( I'n'iudiccs. doing to the J'lay willi , 
Shal<osp''are. llribing Servants. StorK's of ! 
tile lUaek Men Don’t—A Wor<l about Set- i 
vaiits Maiks of Ge.ilu- .’’nirlisli I.iA* j 
Abroad. Oiiliribcs. I'oreign Allans Seven¬ 
teen lliindreil and Si\l.^“lwo. Love and t 
JLu ridge ill Pmva ! 

JiANUEAi^TURKe—InconibubtildeMuslim Tlie ' 
(4<K)d Servant and the Dad Master. Ladies’ 
Jjivos. j 

31EP1CAT. SciKsrcE.—A New Disease. Tletween ! 
the Cl adlc and tho G\ ave. M.D. and M.A>D | 
A Mortal Struggle. ! 

JIKTKOU 01 .OGT.—History of a Young “ Ology." 

And TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, 


, Mii.irAnv ANJ) NAYAI.T.IFK.—AFieJclDa^. 'Jlie 
; Iron War-Ship. The Best IJouso of (’or- 
KMioii Tape nt the Ilorse Guard'j. 

MirsTC.—Street Music. An Vnreriortcd Spci^h 

I N\ii:R\L T~roJf'»’) TieUis. Skating 

^|Mlers. 1'•piiieis Miles. 

XA’r’Mj inPnENoMENA.—Fire TlicEarthquakt 
o( Last Ak-av. 

|1 I'ANTiaius—l*ui'»ui i.f Cri'd i‘t und. i DPIici.i' 
ties 

Pourpy.—l’nr'’«L Pil.’n* Pen Lphr-,’n’^T 
HUie. n 11 ‘ 1.US. \i .«(■:•. Hun I I b IP.r. . 
Aiundot 1 • <1 ’\\{i •'••i.r Imi* hi-i.- ( l-.i • ... 
S<*l(‘4‘t ( • ■ I '< III 'i 

Sittings r.ui Uneuco. rallen L*'i<'»". 

, ItuM-niary from the Catnuldoh M(Mmsl<*r>-at 
N.iples. At the Itoailside. The il<‘rimi at 
P ime Jlelauehultii The ^luie A 

' (ireatAIau. On tlx'Waste, jnte’s j.al.mn s. 

rriT.TTieiT Hr'-Teny —The Yellow i’ainrl.tl 

■| •• M- 

. i'ooK Law’.- Two Curt's fora Pincli. 
i i'uiVAl’Ji^lKl^G.—RiackFlags jij Uief'hauiu'. 

, i'KonjorLS—AIinanfics A Prodigy JJuntei 
P VII W'VTs. — Tlalhi'r Mterested in liailways. 
TlieGieat Natioual liailwai in llus^ln, 

Viin h'-Ab -Ui rrali! lor the Road. Ti lN ,vi I 
1 no JVdls. 

' lU s-'-n - .\l Ho.in‘111UusiiiA. Ainoiifftijelfoj^i. 

... la tin-hands of Hio Pn'i(*(‘ 

.iiid Thfiw lti*>k by tho 11 iv<t 
I k'Mmod NoHunghkcPtUSsia iie.'flu'r. jc.- 
bouiid in Russia 

SoCi VT Lc'oNoin —'ine Rees of CdIinIo Tin 
Ik.st IloMsc 0 ^ (Aivrectioii. Nolduw’s (’lub... 
ST'^niii s. —Mr 11 \ Own Narralive. CpiTal'ni:. 
loi a Rise. Tho Withered I)ais\ .Lake 
In jieh’s Merry. The (ireon Light. Kerl.'!, 
I’rd *^avi'iy: a Patient. A Ibithei lb.*. 

I'.'s n ibh .. TravclJers'Tah's ^iK'h.o'l 

the Dragoon, 'ibis Sheet of Pajiei. A LirJ.* 
Magic. 

Tiie.itiiicaj,s.—T own and Country Circus Life. 

TorapRvrur.—New Zealand. The 'ivni'sirjal 
I’aravlisc. A Cotton Edom 0.:i Latest Kdcii. 
Trai hL.—Prom Turk«* 3 'to Pors’i .'•‘t 
amt the Dragoinan. The Loi‘,n.U/t:\i 
Slippers. Up the Danube. 

Trials—S trikuife'Liknesses—The Pair Man of 
Dark Fortune. Tlie Lesurriur's Ihnnanee. 
Guilty, or Not Guilty? The JMack Mill 
A Trial at Toulouse. 

the Extra Number for Christmas. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

l^ricc 5s. firf., lonni in cloth, contains 


Tnr, COMMENCEMENT OE NO NAME, A New Novei,, by WILKIE COLLINS, 
and Articles on the following subjects: 

ADVETfTTrRH. —Kit Biitlor from Boonville. (' Militaet and Natal LiTT.—Abonrdfln Enii. 


AVioaid the CousIoHhIioik From the Bittck 
HocUs ou Friday. YVn-cEod du Island Nuun* 
)ifr Ten. An Kseape from Siberia. Tinder 
tho Leads.' A T)ay*8 Rabbit Bbootiug Out 
ni Oi egoii. Over tlic lee. 

Ageicfttural Lirr..—rbitbUjicE’s CotUge 
Ibiu'bbacE’s AnnisenMOits I'bo Farm La* 
boui ei s’ Inconie- nt>hing. 

Amtuica —Diary of a Coiifeilfrate Boy. A 
I'icueh T lew of Stars and Sti)i»'*s. 

AnT-!Mr Leech's Gallery. 

BaoaLATTiY-'Sinpnip to some Purpose [ATe- 
iiioirs of Fariiielli] A lAUiary Jiifc [1.011:11 
llinil]. Three Refugees. J'lenc Orin- 
Lioni's mirror A TeruUb' Old 1-ady [Clmr- 
I'Jlizabcth of BavaruiJ. Balloon Wad 
[('oekingj. 

CnLMisTEY.—Sugar and Jlilk. 

Civil SEitviCE.—Oflicial Flairs. 

Com MERcr—Business in the Black Forc&t. 
Liglit Wines. 

Cjintr—A French Wolf. Tlinpcee in Ireland, 
tioiio foJaiL 'J lie Winder ol llio Slieab. 

Fashion —Paint and No Paint. 

I'lrAKfr—Not a TImulied I’lnts Airo lufnU 
at Toulouse. I’cijii* mpk J'arisiaiis 
I Canler’b Memoirs ] A Judicial Error. 

India—T he Great Shoe Question. I’linch in 
India. 

Inih'Siut.—L ong-Sea TolccTaidi.$ An Elastic 
Ti ide. 

iNTriiKATTONAL ExTTiBlTiON.—A Soiitli Ken¬ 
sington Legend. iRiioramiis at the Inter- 
nalional Exhibition. Our (iieatnoss at llie 
Great ISxlnbition: Our Litllem.ss at tlio 
Gieat Eibibitioii [SinalJ-Beer Chrouiclos]. 

ItaL'. - Italian Nigblmares. Idv Dungeons. 
Italian Sailors. Tho Country oi Itlasauiollo. 

Law.- Transfer of Colonial Land The Statute 
Rook Inns of Court. Examine the J’risoner. 
Tlie Royal Marriage Act English and Irish 
J lines. 

LiTEKAiifEB.—Tragic Case of a Comic 'Writer, 
penerted Ingenuity. 

Mental Phenomena. — PanciAil Insanity 
YIediums.nndor other Names. Strange and 
yet True. Spirit-Rapping Imposture iSinall 
Beer Chronicles]. 


i grant Ship. A Y'arii from a ItusMaii Sailor- 
j Soldieis’ Leisure Ilnurs. Committed tothc 

I Di ep Court-Martial FiiiUiiigs. 

' Mrsic.—The Sentiments of Martha Joiie.s. 

Natural TTistoky - Larks on the TVing. 
Gentle Spring. Poison 1*1 oof Summer fat 
Sloiics. Cherries. A Gossi]; about Flowers. 

■ Poetry—T he Dead 1*0pe. Tu.lels. A Panef^nl 
j Catastroplie. A Seandinaiuin Leireiid. 

j April. Ashwell Tliorjie. A Roman Tomb, 

i Droppings Side by Side Relujiies Im- 

I>ejis)ndde. (’.nstle Clare Boating. I'Tom 
I 1)» Wilds Song (»f the Flul Ilefth and 

I Motiiilaiii. 

I Russia —The Yeamsehcck Itunling. riiihs. 

I Serfs A J.ook lonnd the ('hureh A Gard- 

i riajing Piiest The Bath Tho Horse 

' that (Mine in willi the Di'ssert lloiDC- 

} keejnng A Cook of the Did l‘'aill) \Vul\cs. 

, The Tiagedy of the White Yilliige. 

i 

j Social Lite—"M hat Might Have Been. Tho 
! Caile de 't’lMlc Notes'of liilerrogation 

I I’uttiiig ou the Screw. Tin* Polite'World’s 

! Nunnery JIail Columbia—Si|nare’ Tim 

I Bemoaned Past. RuUouv. Tlio Small 

j ifoni' W\ Nejdicw’s I'olleetioii [The 

I PosUiL'e-Stanip MarnaJ. De.ad and ((ione) 

I Ml il*.. Hew Professor Gaster Lednvod a 

I (TliOit Sniiill-Beer Chronicles. Curiosi- 

j ties of Parish Book-Keeiiine. Sunday at tlm 

Crystal I’alai*'*. • 

j SroETiNfi.—Two Dog Shows Rabbit Sliootiiig. 

i Tales — Out of tho House of Bondage, 
j GigaiilK- Attraction. I’urMieU by P. W. 

i WoiM' Witches than Machctli’s. TiioOUio 

I Oi!\\eH. Red-Cape. Solid Reasons. 

1 Tue Turf.—T ho Training Stable. 

! ToroGRAriiT—Tho Japanese at Home. Tho 
1 NrnfolK Deluge. Tho Negni Uepiiblic 

n.ibcria]. llji and Down in the Great Sun 
Garden. [St. John’s, Borneo.] 

Tea VET — Itiissian Ti-avei. Ilow Clubs Treat 
Jiadiesin Russia. A Home among the Tama¬ 
rack Swamps A CurioiiK Marriage Oero- 
monv Mrs. Mohammed Bey “ At liomo." 

! V OLUKTEERING.—The CWcklobury Silver Cup. 
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THE EIGHTH VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Price 5s. Gd., iouitd in clolh, malaim the conelitsion of 

NO NAME, A New Novel, hi WILIUE COLLINS, the Commencement or 
A DARK NIGHT’S WORK, hi tub Authoress or “Mart Barton,'’ the 
Extra Number roB Cukisimas, entitled SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE, 
and Articles on the following subjects : 


ATVininCA — Princely Travel Lpriiico Kapoloou 
111 lUo Umted Statosi]. 

IliocnuriiY.—Hereditary Headsmeii [Sanson's 
Antolnopraphyl. Jolin Wilson fProfessor 
Wilson* of XSaiuburgh] Prom tue Life of 
Horace Vcrnet« 

CiiKMisTur.—Bone Making. The Modern Al¬ 
chemist [Br. A. S. Taylor’s AualyscsJ. 

C 111 SA .—Taken Prisoner by the Taepings. 

Coi’J ON.—Cotton in Russia. Substitutes for 
Cotton Stale and Prospects ol Cotlo.:. a\u 
A ctofAleicy LLancasinrcListrcsi-J Cotton 
liom Iiulia. 

(■ttiME.- The Irish Convict’s Procrcss [Tlckol of 
T/cavo Sy8t»-n)] Duggan ami Jus Cnng 
Slf>ry of Alaior Strangeways Garol-tcis 
Small-Bcor Clironiclos. Slicol Terrors. 

Kli'Nomt - What*.H tlu) Use ('f Tlial® Mann- 
t'.ictnro of the Various Paris of Animals 
L.Man and Ins BeastsJ. 

Li.ruATioN. — Tho Porcing Sy.stera [Unde 
PliihbertJ. 

CiAKittoNOMt.—What will our Grandsoua cat ? i 

Gi iiNASiics.—The Trick of the Trapeze. 

IJisTORV—Critical Bulls in Ilisloiioal China- 
Khofis [Mistakes in Hlstoo’] Thirtoeu 
Vnuces of Wales. Tlhrtceu, Pourtccii. 
Links in the Chain of History. 

India.—T he State of Cotton Housekeeping iu 
India. 

Italy.—O ur last Attempt with Ganhnhh. 
Some InfallibiUtics of Rome Our Village 
oil tho Aloditerrauean. 

LA^CA8HIEE.—Sense and Patience of the Lan¬ 
cashire Workpeople [An Act of McrcyJ. 

JiALOCAGB.—Picture Words. 

Law—A Clear Title to X<and. The Register 
of Titles. Home Office Inspiration [Courts 
of Criminal Appeal] 'Transportation 
ISniall-Beor Cln'oniiilos]. Poor-X^w (Tho 
Girl from tho Workhouse]. 

31A5KEBS AND CUSTOMS. — TalLsmaiis and 
Amulets. Tho Irish in J .."laml Ono 
Grand Tour Deserves Anoi,. cr [National 
Prejudices] 

Mbdical J'EAcrriCE.-lUibcral Doctors San- 
torio’s Theories. 

Militauv JjIPB.—How to make Soldiers [The 
French System of Military Training]. 

Music.—B lind Black Tom. YVood and Straw 
Music. 


Natu&al Histout.- FHea Sea-Side Byes. 
Owen’s Muheuni. Ballooning Spiders. S^la 
Insects, l^actory Spidera Man and his 
Boasts 

Natubai Phenombita. — Scientific IVophets 
and Scioutillc Croakers [Small-Boer Chroni¬ 
cles]. 

Tjis Navy.—V ictoria’s Ironsides 

Pabis —CarA<t and Cabarets. Domoitic Servants 
[Small-Beer Chronicles]. 

Pbpsia.— On tho Road to Persia. My Persian 
Tent. At Home at Tehran. High Life in 
l^orsia- burrauts in Persia. Persian 
Stories. 

Poetry“IH uc lightning. The Home YVood. 
Transition Tune Hammermen of Old. 
Form. Liltio Matters. Method. Past 
ami Futuic A “Mercenary” Marriago. 
Steadfast Tower. Before the 'rrhil by 
Combat. 

Russia.—C otton Cultivation. The New Year 
in Russia. 

The Sauuatit —The Scotch Pharisees [Small- 
Beer Chrouiclcs ] 

Social Life. — Small-Beer ChroniclesOn 
the Death of Old Customs. Profesbud 
. Talkers Tho Ancient Drama. CiviliNa- 
tiou in 1802 [Garotting]. Small-Talk. 
Convict Tronlmcnt. Bribes to Servants. 
Frencli Code ior Servants. Decay of 
the Picturohque.—Also, Inttle Old Men. 
Snobson’s BxperieiicoA YVlute Bl^haut* 
Giving Up. Very Free—and Very l^y. 

SlORiEs. — Undo I’hilihert. Servian Story- 
Tolhng. An Intcmting Young Person. 
Tho Duchess of Vcrorlca. Buried Alive The 
Bleeding Diamond. Only One Room. The 
Brido of Orameuboiv. The Professor's 
Adventure. Coming iuto a Fortune. Felicia 
Crompton. Nutenu'kor. Scraps of Servian 
Story. Better, Latch, and Jarman. The 
Hungarian OUiccr. A Cheap Passage Home. 

SurBRSTiiio^r.—Talismans and Amulets. 

Tixeatejcals. — Pantaloon. The Aucient 
Drama. 

ToroauAPHT.—The Su&sex Downs. An Old 
Coniitv Town [licwcs]. Alexandria, Old 
aud New. Our Tillage on the Mediteiv 
raiioan. 

YVe A T HE R W ispojf.— Hydrographic Prophecies 
[Fallen from tho CloudsJ. 
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ALL THE TEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Prire 5i. (ill., hound ill eh!h, conla'm tie conclusion of 

A DARK NIGHT'S WORK, BY THE AuTIIOUESS OF “ MarT BaETOS,” 

VERY CASH BT Charles Eeade, IJ.C.L. (to be continued from Week to Week). 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, A Series op Occasional Papers, be 
Cii A.iL.;s J^icKESS. And Articles on tlic following subjects: 


Ai>Y i^XTUliE.—An EscaTH* from l’rj*-on. On the Hack 
LA'ltcutUt-t % of'Williaiu LithtcowJ. 

Amhitca—P anama as a Homo. A Tnji in the 
UiilMfly i^aml. 

Antiquuy.—H ow Old are We ? Latest Nows from 
ihe JV.ul JJuri‘'il (.’jUe** 

Di'''n-t\rur.—The Irish Blninlcr-Bori* [Sir Boyle 
i;<<.‘lu*L ThoStor^ ut (Joveruor Wall 

Cir 4 -.MisTUT — Sioiuc Curious LijtUts (Phospho- 

rrsL'i iici ]. 

ClMM 'J'ho F.ital Watch. IHurflor of PuaKlCis 
Tyhiiniia of Old rHi}?hw'aym<'u 3 

l)i)Mi:sTjo KooNo.Mr.—Our Oil IH.isks. The Soup 
Qucsiioii 

EurcATJON — I’lpcton-cimi-Tnbor School. Tlio 
Mepury Paiipm* Union School rL'uciminiocl.il 
Tk;»\t'!h‘r.. Innocent’s Bay fCliarity Ciuldreu at 
aSI Paul •.] 

EiAiGUAilox —A Cargo of MormouiL 

Kss.vys.—U unihuir* Aflfctalion [Small-Hoer Chro- 
luch's ] Mismidcrstauding. Uudovolopcd lui* 
pressioiiL. Tin* (Joldcn Mean. 

EuaNOP —Br«‘Ss in I’aris. An Hotel to '‘Put Up” 
at ' bVcncli .tnciionsj. Pans nndfji* a Preucli 
'1 l.t'travagancc in France. Literary 

1 ‘cli V. oii‘e. 1 . 

iKi'iv —Indian Servants. 

li VIV —Uonud th'-Homo of SI. Peter. An Article 
,r jxwnn.jMil r raiustt Turin. An Italiau 
I • .1 ti.n ^ Iri-• .1 norrfcits]. Garibaldi’s (Hass 
(.(•an 11 . u'' Behind the Soem-H et 

Vesuvius. A Poodle at the Prow [Venetian 
Gondoliersi 

LAw.—Flowera of the Witness-Box. Consolidate 
till' Statutes! Patched Law. 

Literaet HisTOHY.—VoUairc’s lloart Molicrc 
and the Boctors. Bewick's Bird'j. 

Liu'OMOTION.—Omnibiise-i, Calw, Job (^arriajrcs, 
I'nvato Carriairi's, Parcels’ J)eli\cry Caits, 
Pu-kibrd’s Vans [Hiding LondonJ. 

Mmiucat..—A nOld Foe with a Now Name [Catan hj 
Wounded Soldiers. 

MiTsiP.* ShaktspiMiro Music. Ecgimoiital Band'^. 
Br. Faustus set to Music. 

NATHttAi. llMTOUT. — The Rong-U Side of Pur. 
Bud Carottws. Arab Uovses ICoimruMitano. 
of Abd ol’Kader.l The Pitcher-Plant. Madame 
do Comeillan [The Silk-worm]. 

Naturai PftBMoiiBlfA. — Struck by Lightning. 
MaivfOhm.s Lightning. Thunder. Lightning 
Pictures A Gnat TTmndrr-Storm. 


I Peubia —My Country House in Pcr.sia. In the 
!! Streets of Tehran. I'ersiaii Politics. Persian 
Manners. Persian Prejudices. 

!i' Photogjiapht.—T he Philoso])hy of Yourself. 

,'! PoETHT-Old Alexandria. Brought to Light. ^Md 
\i Frieiidi. Spring. Beriingaccio. The bimken 
; City. To Gloruna in the .Soutli. Jlylas. 'I'lio 
jl Judge and the Bishop On the Bnnk. Night 
I' Two Sonnets on a Church. Under the Cypreaae.s. 
!' Twilight Bozn^;. 

. PoLVNTv —T lu! Polish llevolulion. The Polish Strng- 
|i gio lor Life. 

ItOTAi.TT—The Marriage of the Prince ami Princess 
,1 of Wales [Onl of the (Jrowd The Tontli of 
March j A Jackdaw upon a Wedding 
Russia.,— Two Vdljigcs 

I' Soci\.i, Lirn and MANNnns—Small-Beer Clironi- 
j eles ♦ Pi'lJtcivsv, A Koom full of People, The 
l' l.pgitimate Nov«l. TIh‘S py System, Change of 
' Manuer.s. Mob Law and Onlcr. Proncli Bead 
/ (and (iouei ShoU. 'I’enipenileTeniperance. ( lock 
I J'ast Piu-llmidrcd i'eirs. Lccvuitricitiesof Cos- 
i' I nine. I’arisli Cliaritics (Jloves. A Provincial 
ij Posl-Oflice. Punch iii Australia. 

Ij SlIBJpiNO.-ThcBirtyBeiby. 

jl SuWOl'fiTlTioN AN1> Br.u siON. —Rather a Strong 
[ Bose {Spiriiiuihsm] 'I’lio Marivr Medium [Mr. 
jj Home i An Old Midiuiii [Si'hicpfcri, Virailins 
tiio Biitliauier. Lo^s niii WiM. An Obliging 

' Storiit —Tin* Roll of Music. The Renowned Bog 
1 (.Vsar Tlic Snb-Surv.‘Vor. I a-.t of thoAlQ^- 
' iin*.ts. Jlajor Monsuoii’a Tiger fc'tory. Supme’s 
Kibbou. 

Tiifatuu’ai*? — B'-tnnd 11.c O'ctnin. Haunted 
1 iloxtoii. N. 1 a \i ** i.v.j ' 

j Travels.—C airo Boukey Boys, 

' T*in UNroMWiJiciVL Ti{vvj'''r.TEi?.—From Bovor 
I- to Calms Tlie Morgue A Coroner’s Inquest, 

i' Birlluiavs Tin* Stejimn* P.iupev-Cniou Scliools 

1 A Alonnon Jhnigraiit Ship. City Chnrch.vards 

All Old Coaching Tovvn. Scll-SupiJOriing Cook- 
{ Sltops. 

^ ronTNrKERiNG.—Warlike Wimbledon. 

j, WvupATiF—The Iron Storm at Slioelmrynos'v. ' A 
[I fcouvemr of SoUenuo. 

ii \Vl^I0ln8AHI>MEABUKFS-AtY^m^Pin^crs’ Ends 
! [Bec.nnal Weights and Mcat»urcj»j. 
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